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MAIN  FEATURES  OF  INQUIRY. 

A. — Habi^tual  Petty  OpFEN^EBS  apprehended,  copvic^ed,  fine^,  or  imprisoned 
for  (1)  Drunkenness,  accompanied  by  incapacity  or  disorderly  conduct ; 
(2)  Breaches  of  the  Peace  and  Petty  Assaults ;  (3)  Prostitution  ; 
(4)  Vagrancy  and  Begging  ;  (5)  Petty  Thefts,  with  Sentences  of  14  days 
and  under. 

B. — Vagrants,  Beggars,  Tinkers,  and  Gipsies. — Their  habits  and  mode  of 
living.     Experience  in  other  countries. 

C. — Habitual  Drunkards  of  Poorer  Classes  seldom  or  never  coming  under 
cognisance  of  the  police — The  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  and  the 
Ipebriates  Act  of  1888 — Procedure  antecedent  to  a,dmis9ion  to  Licensed 
Retreats — ^The  element  of  compulsion — Maintenance  by  friends,  Church, 
philanthropic,  or  other  agencies — Period  and  conditions  of  detention  in 
Licensed  Houses  or  Retreats — Experience  in  other  countries. 

p. — Wbll-to-do  Habitual  Drunkards. — Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  and 
Inebriates  Act  of  1888 — Element  of  compulsion — Lipejised  Retreats — 
Period  of  detention,  Ac. — Experience  in  ot^er  counlnes. 

E. — Result  of  Detention  op  Voluntary  Inebriates  and  Habitual  Petty 
Offenders  in  Asylums,  Homes,  Shelters,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  in 
this  country — Period  of  detention — Iknployment — Maintenance. 

F. — Juvenile  Dbunquents. 

[Witnesses,  when  cited  to  appear,  were  supplied  with  the  foregoing.] 
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WARRANT  APPOINTING  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Whbbeas  representations  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  me  by 
influential  bodies,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
Habitual  Offenders,  Vagrants,  Beggars,  and  Inebriates  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
existing  powers  of  dealing  with  such  persons,  especially  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
manent remedy,  are  inadequate ;  and  whereas  I  consider  that  it  is  desirable,  in  the 
public  interest,  that  a  full  inquiry  into  this  subject  should  be  instituted, — I  accord- 
ingly hereby  appoint  a  Committee  consisting  of : — 

Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Bart.,  M.D.,  M.P.  {Chairman) ; 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  B.  M'Hardy,  R.E.,  Prison  Commissioner  for  Scotland  ; 
R.  Farquharson,  Esq,,  M.D.,  M.P.; 

Col.  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerieff,  R.E.,  Under-Secretary  for  Scotland  ; 
John  Dove  Wilson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law,  Aberdeen  University ; 
J.  F.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Medical  OflBcer,  Glasgow  Prison  ; 
Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson,  Hon.  F.E.I.S.,  Member  of  the  Edinburgh  School 
Board ; 

to  inquire  whether  the  number  of  sijoh  pejcsous  is  increasicg,  and  into  the  cause 
of  such  increase ;  and  further,  to  suggest  such  remedies  as  may,  while  deterrent, 
be  likely  to  bring  about  their  reformation  and  to  prevent  further  additions  to 
their  numbers,  due  regard  being  had-  to  the  cost  of  any  remedies  which  may  be 
suggested,  and  to  the  practicability  of  their  being  carried  into  eflfeet.  And  I 
appoint  Dr  Sutherland  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN, 

Her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

SoomsH  Ofpioi,  Whitehall, 
IWi  June  1894. 

To  the  above  remit  was  subsequently  added  hiy  the  Secretary  fot  Scotland, 
on  28rd  November  1894,  the  following : — 

And  also  to  inquire  into  the  number  of  male  and  female-  Juvaaile  Ofiondsra 
sent  to  prison  in  Scotiand,  the  offiences  foe  whiqh  they  are  conamitted,  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  committals  could  be  lessened,  and  to  report  generally  on 
the  subject. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 

ON 

HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.  (SCOTLAND). 


REPORT. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

SIR  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  BART.,  M.P., 

H.M.  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Sib,     . 
A  Your  remits  to  l^e  Committee  call  our  attention  to  habitual  offenders, 

vagrants,  beggars,  and  inebriates  in  Scotland,  and  direct  us  to  enquire  '  whether  the 
'  number  of  such  persons  \&  increasing  and  into  the  causes  of  such  increase,  and  to  suggest 
'  such  remedies  as  may,  while  deterrent,  be  likely  to  bring  about  their  reformation  and  to 
'  prevent  further  additions  to  their  numbers,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  cost  of  any 
'  remedies  which  may  be  suggested,  and  to  the  practicability  of  their  being  carried  into 
'  effect ; '  and  also  '  to  enquire  into  the  number  of  male  and  female  juvenile  offenders 
'  sent  to  prison  in  Scotland,  the  offences  for  which  they  are  committed,  and  the  extent  to 
'  which  such  committals  could  be  lessened,  and  to  report  generally  on  the  subject' 

B  In  pursuance  of  our  enquiries  and  the  consideration  of  our  report,  we  have  held 
38  sittings.  Of  these,  27  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  examination  of  151  witnesses, 
whose  evidence  is  reported.  These  comprise  1  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  4 
sheriffs,  13  provosts  and  magistrates,  10  chief  constables  of  burghs,  8  chief  constables  of 
counties,  8  poor-law  officials,  1  representative  of  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Board, 
and  1  of  the  Scottish  Lunacy  Board,  6  medical  superintendents  of  asylums,  17  prison 
officials,  3  members  of  School  Boards,  6  physicians  and  medical  experts,  4  solicitors,  13 
clergymen  of  all  denominations,  3  representatives  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  20  of 
refc^es  and  asylums  of  all  sorts,  3  Industrial  and  Reformatory  School  Officials,  delegates 
from  the  Perthshire  Committee  on  Tinkers  and  Vagrants,  delegates  from  the  Salvation 
Army,  a  representative  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  a  female  convict  and  a  male 
ex-convict.  Besides  this  we  visited  35  institutions,  including  8  prisons,  3  police  offices, 
10  reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  7  Magdalene  asylums,  1  orphans'  home,  1  inebri- 
ates' home,  1  children's  shelter,  night  and  industrial  refuges,  and  other  institutions, 
a  list  of  which  we  give  elsewhere  (p.  ix..  Minutes  of  Evidence). 

0  In  the  course  of  these  visits  your  Committee  interviewed  a  very  large  number  of 

officials  and  inmates,  including  scores  of  prisoners  of  all  classes,  adult  and  juvenile,  con- 
victs and  police  cases,  as  well  as  many  habitual  inebriates  and  inmates  of  Magdalene '  See  Ap- 
institutions.     The  circumstances  in  which  these  interviews  took  place  (in  prisons,  police  -pB^^ts— 
ceUs,  reformatories,  and  elsewhere)  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  statements  made  to  be  Prison  Com- 
taken  down  by  a  shorthand  writer,  but  in  the  course  of  them  many  facts  were  elicited  hia^tork 
which  have  largely  influenced  your  Committee  in  arriving  at  their  conclusions.  Befcma- 

i>ori6S| 
Judicial 

D         Besides  this  your  Committee  have  obtained  a  large  number  of  statistical  returns  |*?*'f ''^*'. 
and  memoranda,*  and  they  have  availed  themselves  of  published  official  reports  of  re-  Departmental 
sponsible  committees  and  departments  on  the  various  branches  of  their  enquiry.*  ^'"4'"*"''' 
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Appendix 

I.V1I. 


PAET  I.— HABITUAL  OFFENDEEa 

Cases  of  drunkenness,  breach  of  the  peace,  assault,  vafraucy,  begging  and  A 
importuning,  account  for  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  totsi  ^prehensions  and 
citations  in  Scotland.*  A  large  portion  of  the  balance  is  accounted  for  by  offences 
against  local  police  regulations,  and  the  remainder  consists  of  indictable  offences  for  which 
the  sentences  are  so  long  as  to  prevent  any  rapid  increase  in  the  niuuber  of  re-convictions. 
The  average  duration  of  confinement  of  criminal  prisoners  in  Scotland,  excluding  convicts 
at  Peterhead,  daring  the  five  years  ending  1893  was  under  li^  days* ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  this  includes  long  sentences  as  well  as  short,  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
opportunity  for  repeated  conviction  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  habitual  petty  offender 
wMch  is  wanting  in  that  of  the  more  serious  criminal,  and  it  is  therefore  to  the  class 
of  petty  offences  that  our  investigations  have  practically  been  confined. 

Petty-offender  Statistics.^-ln  Scotland  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions, —  B 
including  forfeited  pledges  and  cases  dealt  with  by  fine,  imprisonment  or  admonition, — 
for  drunkenness,  breach  of  the  peace,  assault,  vagrancy,  importuning  and  petty  theft  has 
'  Appsndix  X.  since  1875  increased,  though  not  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  popidation.*  From 
the  police  returns  furnished  to  us  it  appears  that  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions 
for  these  offences  in  the  whole  of  Scotland,  in  the  years  to  which  the  figures  relate,  were 
as  follows : — 


Year. 

Arrests,  kc. 

ConvictJons,  Ac. 

Popnlmtion  m 

estimated  by 

Begistrar-General. 

Percentage  of 

Convictions,  ke.,  to 

Popnlation. 

1876 
1886 
1893 

101,182 

90,873 

108,603 

92,783 

83,221 

100,310 

3,514,744 
3,866,307 
4,093,969 

2-64 
216 
2-45 

The  same  returns  show,  however,  that  this  increase  occurs  in  the  case  of  counties  C 
only,  and  that  in  the  burghs,  although  there  is  an  increase  in  1893  as  compared  with 
1885,  there  is  practically  no  increase  in  mmibers  as  compared  with  1875.     As  divided 
between  counties  and  burghs  the  figures  are  *  : — 

Counties. 


Year. 

Arrests,  Ac. 

Convictions,  ftc. 

Population  as 

estimated  by 

Begistrar-OeneraL 

Percentage  of 

Convictions,  ha,,  to 

Population. 

1876 
1885 
1893 

14,276 

18,029 
21,823 

12,493 
15,738 
19,956 

Burghi 

2,003,164 
2,163,207 
2,148,104 

0-90 
0-91 
112 

1875 
1885 
1893 

80,710 
68,269 
81,160 

76,052 
63,604 
75,500 

1,611,590 
1,693,100 

1,945,855 

603 
3-75 
3-88 

Pushing  the  analysis  further  we  find  in  the  smaller  burghs  that  the  percentage  of  D 
convictions  to  population  since  1875  has  been  practically  stationary,  while  in  the  larger, 

*  The  division  between  counties  and  burghs,  which  is  made  in  the  Judicial  Statistics,  has  necessarily  been  followed 
in  this  Report,  though  it  is  in  some  respects  uztsuitable  for  the  purpose.  The  division  which  these  statistics  make  does 
not  correspond  with  the  division  of  the  population  into  rural  and  urban,  or  with  the  division  between  the  territory  of 
the  county  common  law  and  that  of  the  Durghal  statute  law  on  the  subject  of  petty  offences.  What  are  classed  as 
burghs  in  the  statistics  are  onlv  those  burghs  which  have  entirely  separate  police  establishments,  and  make 
separate  statistical  returns.  All  the  larger  burghs  are  in  this  position,  out  the  small  burghs  returned  as  such  in  the 
statistics,  are  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  those  actually  existing.  It  thus  happens  that  a  lat^ge  number 
of  burghs,  which  hold  courts  and  administer  law  special  to  burghs,  but  which  are  policed  d^  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  situated,  are  massed  in  the  county  statistics,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  what  number  of  the 
offences,  which  are  recorded  as  belonging  to  the  ooonties,  belong  properly  to  them,  or  belong  to  burghs  massed  with 
them.  A  return  has  been  made  of  the  Duighs  which  are  thus  included  in  slump  with  counties,  and  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  XCIII.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  includes  burghs,  such  as  Wishaw,  which  are  much  larger  than  some  of 
the  burghs  making  separate  returns. 
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A  although,  as  before,  1893  shows  a  slightly  increased  percentage  of  convictions  to  popula- 
tion on  1885,  it  exhibits  also  a  lai^ely  decreased  percentage  on  1875.  Dividing  the 
cases  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  burghs,  the  figures  are  as  follows  : — 

Small  Burghs. 

(Including  Ayr,  Partick,  Perth,  Hamilton,  Kilmarnock,  Kirkcaldy,  Inverness,  Dumbarton, 
Stirlmg,  Dumfries,  Dunfermline,  Hawick,  Airdrie,  Port-Glasgow,  Johnstone, 
Arbroath,  Renfrew,  Alloa,  Galashiels,  Rothesay,  Forfar,  Montrose,  Brechin, 
Broughty-Ferry). 


Year. 

Arrests,  kc. 

CioiiTictioQs,  &c. 

Foj^nUtion  as 

estimated  by 

Registrar-Oeneral. 

Fetcentage 

of  ConTictions,  *c.,* 

to  Popnlation. 

1875 
1885 
1893 

11,380 
12,480 
13,966 

9,724 
11,339 
13,016 

338,189 
401,066 
446,231 

2-87 
2-82 
2-91 

Large  Burghs. 
(Including  Glasgow,  Edinbui^h,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Leith,  Greenock,  Grovan,  Paisley). 


Tear. 

Arrests,  kc. 

CoDTiotioM,  Jtc 

Population  as 

estimated  by 

Registrar-General. 

Percentage 

of  Convictions,  ftc, 

to  Population. 

1875 
1885 
1893 

69,330 
65,789 
67.205 

64.871 
52,166 
62,485 

1,173,401 
1,292,034 
1,499,624 

5-52 
4-03 
416 

B  Increase  in  Drunkenness  and  Offences  arising  therefrom. — A  carefidly  prepared 
diagram,  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,*  showing  the  number  of 'Sutherland, 
apprehensions  and  citations  for  breach  of  the  peace,  drunk  and  incapable,  and  dis- '^^'P*"'^"  * 
orderly  conduct,  and  in  another  colour  the  growth  of  the  population  since  1880, 
proves  that  the  main  factor  in  this  increase  is  an  augmentation  of  dnmkenness 
and  offences  arising  therefrom.  Reference  to  this  diagram  shows  that  the  number  of 
appreheixsions  and  citations  for  these  offences  increased  from  80,855  in  1880,  when  the 
population  was  3,637,000,  to  98,427  in  1893,  when  the  population  was  4,050,000.  Not 
only  do  these  figures  show  an  absolute  increase  of  17,572,  or  21  per  cent.,  in  thirteen 
years,  but  an  increase  beyond  that  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population  (10  per 
cent,  between  1881  and  1893)  to  the  number  of  9,487  a  year.  The  arrests  for  the 
offences  specified  reached  their  maximum  in  1890,  between  which  year  and  1893  they 
have  declined  by  nearly  8,000,  which  is  so  far  encouraging ;  but  still  the  serious  signi- 
ficance of  the  net  increase  of  the  percentage  of  arrests  from  this  cause  to  the  population 
of  Scotland  in  1893  as  compared  with  1881,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  amounts  to 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  arrests  for  similar  offences  in  the  London  Metropolitan 
district  at  the  present  time. 

C         CommitmerUs  to  Prison. — On  analysing  the  number  of  commitments  to  prison 
in  Scotland  we  find*   (a)  that  the  number  of  commitments  to  prison  in  Scotland  for 'Appendix 
petty  offences  has  steadily  increased  from  26,000  in  1875  to  32,000  in  1885  and  35,000  ^"i- 
in  1893,  and  (6)  that  the  number  of  commitments  to  prison  for  other  offences  has 
decreased  since  1875,  being  in  that  year  over  17,200,  against  14,000  in  1885  and 
15,600  in  1893. 

D  It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  commitments  for  drunkenness,  breach  of  the 
peace  and  assault,  vagrancy  or  begging,  prostitution  and  petty  theft,  in  1893  consti- 
tuted more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number ;  and,  as  petty  offenders  constitute  the 
class  among  whom  the  greatest  number  repeated  convictions  occur,  one  would  naturally 
expect  a  corresponding  increase  in  re-commitments  to  prison. 
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Increase  in  repeated  Commitments  to  Prison, — We  find  that  in  1884  ike  numiber  A 
of  "re'Commitments  within  the  year  was  14,305,  that  it  then  fell  considerablyj  rioDg 
again  in  1890  to  14,742,  and  reaching  15,255  in  1893.  Although  these  figures 
show  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  habitual  offenders,  as  indicated  by  re- 
commitments to  prison  within  twelve  months,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  that  increase 
is  not  proportionate  either  to  the  increase  of  petty  offences  or  to  that  of  the  general 
population  in  the  interval  Had  it  been  proportionate,  according  to  either  of  these 
standards  the  number  of  re-commitments  would  have  been  some  400  greater  than 
was  actually  the  case. 

Increase  most  marked  among  Confirmed  Offenders. — Prison  statistics  further  B 
prove  that  it  is  amongst  the  most  incorrigible  class  of  offenders  that  the  increased 
re-commitments  have  principally  occurred.  This  is  very  clearly  brought  out  if  we 
compare  the  tables  of  re-committals  to  prison,  published  in  the  Annual  Keports  of  tlie 
Prison  Commissioners.  Taking  the  five  last  years,  we  find  that  the  total  re-committals 
in  Scotland,  once  and  oftener,  and  the  re-committals  of  those  who  had  been  ten  times  or 
oftener  previously  in  prison,  stood  in  the  years  1889-90  to  1893-94,  as  follows :— : 


Year. 

Total  Re-committals. 

no-uuiuuui 

Ten  Times  and 

1889-90 

15,783 

2469 

1890-91 

15,060 

2494 

1891-92 

14,677 

2674 

1892-93 

15,911 

2714 

1893-94 

16,532 

2816 

The  increase  in  the  total  re-commitments  was  therefore   749  'Or  4'7  per  cent. ;  C 
while  the  increase  of  the  more  hardened  offenders  was  347  or  14  per  cent. 

Catises  of  Increase. — In  considering  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  petty  andD 
habitual  offenders  in  Scotland  several  facts  require  to  be  borne  in  mind.  For  instance, 
the  number  of  commitments  to  prison  of  offenders  under  16  years  of  age  has  diminished 
by  471  in  1893  as  contrasted  with  1861.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  institution  of 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  and  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education,  which, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  deprives  juvenile  delinquents  of  much  of  the  opportunity 
previously  afforded  for  wrong-doing.  Another  cause  is  doubtless  also  an  improvement  in 
public  sentiment,  which  renders  magistrates  reluctant  to  commit  such  cases.  To  this  we 
believe  to  be  due  a  considerable  portion  of  that  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  petty  offences 
'Se«a«fc,p.iu.  to  population  which  is  noticeable  in  the  case  of  larger  burghs.'  In  the  case  of  the 
counties  and  smaller  burghs  the  same  causes  would,  of  course,  exert  an  influence  in 
the  same  direction,  but  there  they  have  been  much  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
creation  of  new  offences  through  the  erection  of  populous  places  into  Police  Burghs 
and  by  the  increased  energy  of  police  administration. 

Influence  of  Legislation  and  Police  Administration  on  number  of  Offenders. —  E 
The  potency  of  these  two  causes  in  influencing  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  is  not 
» Apwsndii  generally  sufficiently  appreciated.  To  illustrate  it,  take  the  case  of  Glasgow.'  In  1866  the 
Lxxxi.  principal  Glasgow  Police  Act  was  passed.  Under  the  Act  in  vogue  prior  to  its  passing,  the 
drunken  cases  with  which  the  police  had  to  do  were  classified  as  drunk  and  incapable  and 
drunk  and  disorderly,  but  the  coupling  of  drunk  with  disorderiy  was  found  to  lead  to  mis- 
carriage of  justice  when  the  drunkenness  could  not  be  proved.  The  Act  of  1866  therefore 
omitted  the  drunkenness  in  disorderly  cases,  and  charged  the  disorder  simply.  The  last 
complete  year  in  which  the  old  Act  was  in  force  was  1866,  and  the  number  of  convictions, 
admonitions,  and  pledges  forfeited  in  that  year  in  cases  of  drunk  and  incapable,  drunk 
and  disorderly,  assaults,  and  disorderly,  amoimted  to  15,656.  The  first  complete  year 
under  the  new  Act  was  1868,  and  in  that  year  the  number  of  convictions,  admonitions, 
and  forfeited  pledges  in  cases  of  drunk  and  incapable,  assaults,  and  disorderly  rose  to 
16,226.  This  increase  of  570,  we  may  take  it,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  change  of  law. 
But  prior  to  1866,  and  for  seven  years  afterwards,  the  custom  was  for  the  lieutenants  in 
charge  of  the  various  police  offices  to  discharge  when  sober  those  drunks  who  could  not 
leave  a  pledge,  as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  bringing  before  the  magistrate.  In  1873  the 
magistrates  gave  orders  that  this  system  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  every  person 
who  did  not  leave  a  sufficient  pledge  should  be  brought  before  them.  1873  was  the 
last  complete  year  during  which  the  old  system  was  in  force,  and  in  that  year  the  number 
of  conviction)),  admonitions,  and  pledges  forfeited  in  cases  charged  as  drunk  and  incapable. 
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A  assault,  and  disorderly  amounted  to  24,324,  while  the '  drunks '  discharged  without  living 
pledges  numbered  29,963.  The  old  system  continued  for  the  greater  portion  of  1874, 
and  1875  was  the  first  complete  year  under  the  new.  The  result  of  this  purely  adminis- 
trative change  was  to  increase  the  number  of  convictions,  admonitions,  and  forfeited 
pledges,  from  24,324  in  1873,  to  38,133,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  recommitments  to 
prison  by  5800  over  the  figures  at  which  it  hq,d  stood  in  the  previous  year  (1874).*  a^"^^lv 

B  Case  of  Perth. — ^Agaia  we  may  take  the  case  of  Perth.     In  that  qity,  without  any 

special  change  in  the  law,  the  number  of  arrests,  which  during  the  administration  of  one 
Chief  Constable  had  been  between  500  and  600,  sprang  up  on  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  to  over  1000.  The  only  reason  the  new  Chief  Constable  could  give  was  the 
change  in  the  management  of  the  police.  The  people,  he  admitted,  were  not  more 
drunken  or  disorderly,  but  those  who  were  allowed  to  escape  before  were  dealt  with  now.***  7367-& 

C  Ckxses  of  Govan  and  Partick. — Another  illustration  of  the  .extent  to  which  the 

number  of  arrests  is  influenced  by  diversity  of    police  administration  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Glasgow  and  Govan.    These  police  areas  are  contiguous,  and  a  stranger 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  would  not  recognise  where  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
commenced.     In  Glasgow  the  number  of  arrests  and  citations  for  aU  offences  is  about 
84  per  1000  of  the  population ;  in  Govan  it  is  but  40.     But  in  1873  the  ratio  of  arrests 
in  Govan  was  105  per  1000.'     In  1883  it  had  Men  to  73-39.     In  that  year  a  new'Q.e789. 
Chief  Constable  was  appointed,  and  the  total  number  of  apprehensions  in  1884  fell  to  57 
per  1000 ;  in  1885  to  41 ;  in  1886  to  34  ;  and  in  1887  to  31.     Since  that  date  it  has 
fluctuated  between  38   and  51  per  1000,  and  in  1893  was  42,  or  exactly  half  the 
percentage  of  Glasgow.     An  attempt  was  made  to  explain  the  difference  by  an  alleged 
jsuperiority  of  the  Govan  population,  but  the  fact  that  in  1893  the  number  of  convictions 
for  petty  theft  in  Govan  was  in  proportion  to  its  population*  more  than  30  per  cent.  'A^widix  x. 
greater  than  in  Glasgow,  detracts  from  the  satisfactoriness  of  this  explanation,  and 
compels  us  to  fall  back  upon  the  admission  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Govan  *  that  the*Q.887»-80. 
percentage  of  apprehensions  *  depends  entirely  upon  the  management  of  the  police  force.' 

D  While  it  is  right  to  state  that  in  no  instance  did  we  find  any  prisoner  in  a  police 
office  whose  condition  and  appearance  did  not  afford  strong  presumptive  evidence  in 
justification  of  his  arrest,  we  must  state  our  conviction  that  a  judicious  management  of 
the  police  tends  to  diminish  the  percentage  of  arrests  to  population,  and  we  commend 
to  attention  the  following  extract  from  a  memorandum  (to  be  found  in  our  Appendix) 
by  the  Chief  Constable  of  Partick  relating  to  arrests  in  his  district  * : — '  Having  had  •  Appeudu 
'  experience  in  five  different  Police  Forces  during  the  last  23  years,  I  mtist  say  that  the  ^^^"• 
'  more  efficient  the  management  of  a  Police  Force  is,  and  the  more  the  Police  keeps  in 
'  touch  with  the  Public,  the  fewer  will  he  the  apprehensions' 

E  In  Scotland  the  Magistrates  are  indirectly  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
localities,  and  where  any  peculiarity  in  the  'management  of  the  police'  is  based  on 
definite  instructions  from  them,  we  may  assume  that  it  accords  with  popular  sentiment. 
Where,  however,  it  results  simply  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  local  Chief  Constable,  as 
appears  often  to  be  the  case,  we  think  it  but  proper  that  attention  should  be  called 
to  it,  in  order  that  if  it  be  commendable  the  example  may  be  held  up  for  imitation,  and 
if  it  be  the  reverse,  the  attention  of  the  local  Magistrates  may  be  called  to  it. 

f  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Inspector  of  Constabulary  should,  as  part  of  his 
duty,  inquire  into  local  peculiarities  of  police  administration,  and  where  they 
seem  to  him  to  call  for  notice,  should  report  on  them  to  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland. 

G  If  this  were  done,  although  it  could  not  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  '  manage- 
'  ment  of  the  police'  throughout  Scotland,  it  would  tend  to  discourage  those  extreme 
departures  from  it,  to  which  the  fact  of  so  much  being  left  to  the  unsupervised  discretion 
of  individual  Chief  Constables  at  present  gives  rise. 

H  Conclusions. — In  response  to  the  question  propounded  in  the  first  portion  of  your 
remit,  your  Committee  have  to  report — 

(1)  That  the  percentage  of  convictions  to  population  for  graver  offences  in  Scotland 
has  for  many  years  shown  a  continuous  decrease. 
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(2)  That  the  niimber  of  convictions  for  petty  offences  has  within  the  same  period  A- 

gone  on  increasing  at  a  rate  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  increase  of 
population. 

(3)  That  the  number  of  habitual  offenders,  as  indicated  by  those  imprisoned  more 

than  once  within  twelve  months,  has  increased,  but  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
is  less  than  either  tibat  of  the  population  generally  or  that  of  convictions  for 
petty  offences. 

(4)  That  there  has  been  a  disproportionately  large  increase  in  the  number  of 

confirmed  petty  offenders,  as  indicated  by  persons  re-committed  to  prison 
ten  times  and  upwards. 

(5)  That  the  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions,  &c.,  for  petty  offences  is  aot 

due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  character  of  the  population,  but  is  due  (a)  to  the 
effect  of  legislation  in  increasing  the  number  of  petty  offences ;  (6)  to  the 
adoption  of  Burgh  Police  Acts  in  populous  places,  and  (c)  to  increased  vigilance 
on  the  pairt  of  the  Police. 


Differences  between  Scottish  and  English  Law  and  Administration. 


■•.Appendix 

K'Hardy's 
letter,  l8t 
Dec.  1893. 


'Appendix  F. 

H'Haidy's 
letter,  7th 
Ju).  1892. 


»Col. 
M'Hardy's 
toble— 
Appendix  F. 


*  Appendix  E. 
— M'Hardy'g 
letter  lat 
Dec.  1893. 


■■'  Minutes  of 
Evidence  of 
that  Com- 
mittee, Q.  223 
and  224. 


Although  at  first  blush  the  feet  that  38  persons  per  1000  are  annually  appre-  B 
bended  or  cited  in  Scotland  against  25  in  England,  and  that  12*3  per  1000  are 
annually  imprisoned  in  Scotland  against  5*6  in  England,  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  crime  in  Scotland  than  in  England,^  your  Committee 
see  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case.  In  Scotland  the  system  of  public 
prosecution  operates  in  the  case  of  all  offences,  petty  or  serious,  whereas  in  England  it 
is  resorted  to  only  in  that  of  the  serious  crimes,  petty  offences  being  there  prosecuted 
either  by  the  police  or  by  private  individuals.  The  committals  to  penal  servitude, 
where  the  systems  of  prosecution  adopted  render  a  feir  comparison  possible,  are 
proportionately  almost  identical  in  the  two  countries,  being  per  hundred  thousand  of 
population  in  Scotland  2*4  gainst  2*3  in  England.*  In  indictable  crimes  where  the  public 
prosecutor  intervenes  in  a  large  number  of  cases  that  in  England  would  be  left  to  private 
prosecution,  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  population  is  as  one  would  expect  greater, 
being  per  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  46  against  32  in  England.  That  the 
crimes  and  offences  treated  in  the  English  prisons  are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature 
than  those  treated  in  the  Scotch,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  Scotch 
prisoners  40"2  per  cent,  had  sentences  of  one  month  or  under,  against  21*4  of  the 
English.  And  on  the  other  hand,  of  prisoners  undergoing  sentences  of  three  months 
and  over  the  percentage  in  England  was  34*4  against  21  "2  in  Scotland.* 

The  Offence  of  Drunkenness  in  England  and  Scotland. — By  much  the  neater  C 
portion  of  the  apparent  excess  of  crime  in  Scotland  over  that  in  England  is  due  to 
drunkenness  and  offences  arising  therefrom.  Thus  in  1892  the  number  of  persons 
charged  with  drunkenness,  breach  of  peace,  and  petty  assault  in  Scotland,  was  upwards 
of  103,000,  whereas  in  England,  with  more  than  seven  times  the  population,  it  was  under 
254,000.*  This  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  much  greater 
amount  of  drunkenness  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  but  that  by  no  means  follows. 
The  fact  is  that  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  police  in  the  two  countries  are  so 
different  as  to  render  any  comparison  based  on  police  statistics  utterly  misleading. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  description  of  the  practice  in  London  extracted  from  the 
evidence  which  Mr.  de  Butzen,  police  magistrate  at  Westminster,  gave  before  the 
Departmental  Committee  of  1892  on  the  Treatment  of  Inebriates.* 

'  In  a  great  many  years'  experience  I  have  never  known  the  police  to  take  anybody  ^ 
to  the  station  for  being  drunk  and  incapable,  unless  incapable,  in  the  sense  of  either 
lying  down  dazed,  asleep,  either  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  or  in  the  gutter,  or  on  the 
pavement,  and  so  forth.  And  the  mode  in  which  they  are  dealt  with  now  is,  they 
are  taken  to  the  station  to  be  taken  care  of ;  as  soon  as  they  become  sober  the  police 
are  obliged  to  let  them  out,  and  my  experience  is  that  there  is  not  one  in  twelve 
whom  a  magistrate  sees  after  they  are  let  out  from  the  station.  The  police  have  the 
power  to  summon,  it  is  true,  but  the  persons  detained  probably  have  given  either  a 
false  address  or  a  false  name,  and  nothing  more  is  ever  heard  of  them.  .  .  .  The  only 
excuse  for  taking  them  to  the  station  is  the  same  excuse  that  you  might  have  if  you 
found  a  peraon  drunk  outside  your  door,  to  take  him  in  for  fear  of  being  run  over ; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  police  only  take  a  drunken  person  to  the  station  and  detain 
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A  '  him  there  until  he  is  fit  to  go,  and  bind  him  over  in  recognisances  to  appear  next  day. 
'  Drunken  people  having  found  out  that  there  is  no  kind  of  power  to  enforce  attendance, 
'  never  make  any  appearance  at  all,  and  therefore,  one  after  another,  when  the  name  is 
•  called,  the  magistrate  marks  "  no  appearance,"  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  police  to  take 
'  steps  by  summoning,  which  they  do  not  do,  and  perhaps  cannot  do  in  one  case  out  of 
'  a  hundred,  or  ten  or  a  dozen,  as  the  case  may  be.' 

B  Contrast  this  with  the  practice  in  Scotland.  In  Dundee  in  1865  there  were  1231 
arrests  for  Drunkenness,  Drunk  and  Incapable,  and  Disorderly  Conduct;  in  1875,  1656  ; 
in  1885,  1169;  and  in  1893,  1615.  Every  one  of  these  5671  arrests  is  recorded  as 
having  resulted  in  fine,  imprisonment,  admonition,  or  forfeiture  of  pledge.*  In  Edinburgh  'AppiB«x  x. 
in  1893,  out  of  2206  persons  arrested  for  the  ofiences  specified,  15  only  appear  to  have 
been  acquitted;  the  rest  resulted  in  fine,  imprisonment,  admonition,  or  forfeiture  of 
pledges. 

C  Differences  between  Scottish  and  English  Poor  Law. — Your  Committee  also  had  to 
keep  in  view  the  differences  between  the  Scottish  and  the  English  Poor  Law  systems.  On 
the  one  hand,  as  brought  out  by  Mr  M'Neill,  and  as  fully  dealt  with  by  us  afterwards 
(p.  xxi,  C),  the  Scottish  Poor  Law  system  is  one  of  outdoor  relief,  with  the  poorhouse 
only  as  an  auxiliary  or  as  a  check.  On  the  other  band,  the  theory  of  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law,  differing  on  this  point  totally  from  the  English,  absolutely  denies  relief,  not  only  to 
aU  able-bodied  persons  themselves,  but  to  those  persons  dependent  upon  them,  who  if 
they  were  in  employment,  they  would  be  held  to  be  able  to  maintain.  In  Scotland  the 
relief  of  the  able-bodied  and  of  their  dependants  is  left  to  the  charity  of  public  bodies 
and  private  persons.  This  theory  is  one  which  Parochial  Authorities  find  it  difficult  to 
carry  out  in  its  strictness,  but  we  have  accepted  it  as  one  which  is  not  to  be  altered,  and 
we  have  framed  our  suggestions  so  as  to  make  the  minimum  of  interference  with  it. 

D  Differences  in  Prison  Administmtion. — It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  details  of  Prison  Administration  in  Scotland  and  England. 
For  instance,  in  Scottish  prisons  there  are  no  tread-wheels  or  other  mechanical  means  of 
inflicting  what  is  known  in  England  as  first-class  hard  labour.  Sentences  involving  hard 
labour  are  comparatively  rare  in  Scotland,  while  in  England  they  form  the  great  majority ; 
and  it  may  thus  have  come  about  that  the  need  for  mechanical  appliances  has  not  been 
strongly  felt  in  Scotland :  nevertheless  the  tread-wheel  and  crank  have  both  been  tried 
in  Scotland,  and  abandoned  many  years  ago  as  improper  instruments  of  punishment. 

E  The  Scottish  prisoner  is  therefore  engaged  entirely  in  industrial  labour,  some  kinds 
of  it — as  for  instance,  oakum  picking — being  unfortunately  not  satisfactory  in  their 
results  either  as  means  of  reformation  or  as  giving  good  financial  returns ;  but  the 
profitable  employment  of  prisoners  has  always  been  a  difficult  question,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  find  suitable  and  remunerative  labour  for  them. 

Difference  in  Law  and  Administration  within  Scotland. 

F  In  cases  of  drunkenness. — In  Scotland  itself,  while  the  law  on  the  subject  of  drunken- 
ness is  uniform  throughout  the  Counties,  however  much  its  administration  may  differ,  both 
law  and  administration  differ  to  a  bewildering  extent  in  the  different  Burghs.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh PoUce  Act,  for  example,  there  is  one  definition  of  a  Drunk  and  Incapable,  and  he  is 
liable  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  40s.  or  1  month's  imprisonment ;  in  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock 
Police  Acts  there  is  a  wider  definition,  but  the  maximum  penalty  is  40s.  or  14  days. 
In  the  Burghs  under  the  operation  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  or  which  have  (like 
Dundee)  adopted  the  same  provisions  on  this  point,  the  punishment  is  40s.  or  one 
month,  and  in  the  case  of  habitual  dnmkenness  a  sentence  of  14  days'  imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a  fine  may  be  inflicted.  Under  the  Greenock  Police  Act  a  man 
committed  as  drunk  and  incapable  may,  after  6  previous  convictions  for  the  same 
offence,  be  sent  to  jail  for  60  days,  while  m  the  Counties  he  may  get  drunk  as  frequently 
as  he  pleases  at  a  maximum  penal^  of  5s.  or  24  hours.  In  Police  Administration  too 
there  is  the  greatest  diversity.  In  Glasgow,  drunk-and-incapables,  or  other  petty 
offenders,  are,  on  becoming  sober,  liberated  from  the  police  cells  on  leaving  pledges  of 
5s.  or  78.  6d. ;  and  having  done  so  they  depart  and  hear  no  more  of  the  matter. 
Those  who  cannot  leave  pledges  are  brought  before  the  Magistrate  and  dealt  with 
very  summarily,  especially  on  busy  mornings  (Mondays  for  example),  when  they  are 
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brought  up,  and  plead  guilty  or  are  dismissed  in  batches.  In  this  way  out  of  33,998  A 
arrested  as  Drunk  or  Disorderly,  2488  escaped  without  fine  or  imprisonment,  admonition 
or  forfeited  pledge.  In  Edinburgh,  on  the  contrary,  those  released  on  pledge  are  only 
allowed  to  go  on  condition  that  they  shall  appear  before  the  Court  next  morning,  and  if 
they  fail  to  present  themselves  their  pledges  are  forfeited  and  they  are  proceeded  against 
by  summons,  and  the  system  is  so  thoroughly  enforced  that,  as  has  been  mentioned,  only 
15  out  of  2206  arrested  in  1893  are  unaccounted  for  under  the  heads  of  Conviction, 
Admonition,  or  Pledge  forfeited.  But.  in  Edinburgh,  instead  of  the  prisoner  being  dealt 
with  at  once,  he  onfy  receives  immediate  sentence  if  he  pleads  guilty.  If  he  pleads  not 
guilty  his  case  is  remanded  for  24  hours  for  the  convenience  of  the  police.  The  habitual 
petty  offender,  knowing  this,  only  refrains  from  pleading  giiilty  when  a  Magistrate 
reputed  for  his  severity  happens  to  be  on  the  Bench,  and  then  he  does  so  in  hope  of 
getting  off  more  easily  before  another  Magistrate  next  day.  An  innocent  novice,  how- 
ever, arrested  on  Friday  afternoon,  without  friends  or  money,  and  ill-advised  enough  to 
plead  not  guilty  on  Saturday  morning,  might,  and  no  doubt  occasionally  does,  imder 
such  a  system  subject  himself  to  48  hours'  extra  incarceration  in  the  police  cells.    In 

'  Q.  13,808.  Cupar  and  other  burghs  in  Fife,'  on  the  other  hand,  so  careful  are  the  authorities  to  avoid 
the  uimecessary  detention  of  untried  prisoners  that  Magistrates  are  appointed  to  visit  the 
police  office  on  Sundays  and  discharge  or  remand  as,  after  hearing  evidence,  they  think  fit 
— an  excellent  practice  which  might  with  advantage  be  extended.  In  Paisley  a 
different  system  prevails.  Drunkenness  in  that  town  was  up  till  1892  (when  Paisley 
came  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act)  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  the  PubUc 
Houses  Act,  1862.     In  the  words  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  Burgh: — 'Prior  to 

*<l  11,816-7.  '  the  passing  of  this  last  Act  our  powers  were  limited.*  It  was  only  5s.  or  24  hours 
•  then,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  paying  the  fare  of  a  man  or  woman  to  Glasgow,  and 
'  a  cab  from  the  station  to  Duke  Street,  to  get  them  washed  and  turned  out  next 
'  morning.  We  therefore  turned  them  out  next  morning  when  they  were  sober,  or  if  we 
'  could  get  5s.  out  of  them  we  took  it.  We  did  not  try  fining.  It  was  no  use.'  The 
new  Act,  as  we  have  stated,  increased  the  5s.  or  24  hours  penalty  to  40s.  or  30  days,  but 
the  old  tradition  remains,  and  in  1893,  out  of  922  persons  arrested  in  Paisley  as  drunk 
and  incapable  or  disorderly,  only  298  were  accounted  for  by  convictions,  aiunonitions, 

»y.  n,3<4.  or  forfeited  pledges,  while  624  were,  again  to  quote  the  Chief  Constable,*  'turned  adrift 
'  when  they  got  sober  as  not  worth  taking  before  the  Court.  .  .  .  We  do  not  take  a 
'  man  before  the  Court  if  we  can  help  it,  oecause  a  man  might  be  ruined  if  it  was  found 

*Q.  11,829.  *  that  he  came  before  the  Police  Court.  We  study  these  things  in  Paisley.'  *  *  We 
have  gone  somewhat  into  detaU  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  because  we  desire  to  make 
clear  the  vast  extent  to  which  difference  of  Police  Administration  in  different  localities 
must  affect  the  significance  of  criminal  statistics  so  far  as  petty  offences  are  concerned, 
rendering  comparisons  between  those  of  different  localities  in  Scotland  almost  as 
impossible  as  between  those  of  Scotland  and  England. 

Habitual  Offenders  vary  their  Offences. — One  fact  it  is  important  to  bear  in  B 
mind  in  dealing  with  the  whole  question — the  habitual  offender,  as  a  rule,  does  not  confine 
himself  to  one  offence.  The  greater  number  of  his  convictions  may  be  for  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  even  for  incapable  drunkenness,  but  generally,  in  the  case  of  males,  other  charges, 
such  as  obscene  language,  begging,  malicious  mischief,  theft,  or  robbery,  sooner  or  later 
appear  on  the  record ;  and  in  the  cases  of  females,  importuning  generally  figures  among 
» Appendix  the  charges.  Thus  a  return  of  female  offenders '  brought  before  the  Dundee  City  Police 
*•'••  Court  more  than  four  times  during  the  year  1893  gives  the  record  of  79  women. 

Among  these  women  were  only  seven  whose  repeated  appearances  were  due  to  one  charge 
— that  charge  being  in  three  cases  breach  of  the  peace  and  assault,  in  two,  drunkenness, 
and  in  the  two  others,  importuning.  Of  the  remaining  72,  who  during  the  year  1893 
had  between  them  been  apprehended  550  times,  the  charges  on  which  they  had  been 
arrested  were  in  238  cases  breach  of  the  peace,  in  174  drunkenness,  in  169  importuning, 
and  in  5  petty  theft. 

Commitments  for  Prostitution. 

«Ai.i«ndix  The  number  of  commitments  for  petty  offences  of  females  to  prison  in  Scotland*  inC 

^"'-  1893  was  15,206  ;  of  these,  3100  commitments,  or  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  were 

*  The  exceptional  leniency  of  the  Paisley  police  force  does  not  seem  to  have  blinded  them  to  the  fact 
that  the  increased  fine  which  could  be  imposed  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act  inferred  a  legitimate  increase  in  the 
pledge  that  could  be  exacted  in  suitable  cases.  The  customary  pledge  had  accordingly  been  raised  to  6s.  6d.  or  7s.  6d., 
and  m  the  case  of  3  prisoner  with  £\  in  his  possession  the  Chaef  Constable  told  us  that  he  would  make  it  10s. 
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A  for  prostitution.  This  is  such  a  startling  proportion  that  we  feel  bound  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  police  administration  which  gives  rise  to  it. 

B  Scottish  Law  as  to  Prostitution. — At  common  law  in  Scotland  '  loitering  or  importun- 
*  ing,'  the  offence  with  which  prostitutes  are  charged,  is  not  a  crime,  and  it  is  not  punishable 
outside  burghs  which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act 
or  of  Local  Police  Acts;  To  constitute  the  offence  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act  the 
person  must  be  (l)  a  common  prostitute  or  street-walker,  and  (2)  must  either  'loiter 
'  about,'  or  '  importune  passengers  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,'  and  the  maximum 
penalty  prescribed  is  408.  fine  or  one  month's  imprisonment.  In  most  of  the 
special  Police  Acts  the  offence  and  penalty  are  the  same,  but  in  Edinburgh  the  penalty 
ranges  to  £5,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  Magistrate,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  60 
days. 

C       In  police  administration  and  magisterial  treatment  the  greatest  diversity  .prevails  in 
this  class  of  cases.     In  Glasgow  we  were  informed  that  women  arrested  for  the  first  time, 
when  brought  to  the  police  station,  are  dismissed  by  the  Lieutenant  with  a  caution.     If 
again  arrested  they  are  brought  before  the .  magistrate ;  the  evidence  adduced  against 
them  being  that  of  two  constables,  who  swear  that  they  have  known  them  for  so  long 
as  common  street-walkers,  and  that  on  the  previous  night  between  such  and  such 
an  hour,  and  in  such  and  such  a  street,  they  saw  them  accost  a  certain  number  of 
men.     The  cAadence  of  the  persons  importuned  is  never  forthcoming,  and  that  of  the 
constables  is    described   as   almost  invariably  identical.'      Of  the  2421  cases  arrested  q^™^^ 
in    1893,  2214   were   dealt   with  by  admonition,  fine,  or  imprisonment,   pledges   not 
being  accepted  in  these  cases,  and  the  maximum  penalty  of  40s.  or  30  days  being 
imposed  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances.     In  1894,  1831  of  these  women  went  to 
prison,  778  of  them  for  30  days  or  a  month.'     In  Glasgow  the  average  sentence  of  these"  A^endix 
women  was  2 If  days,  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  to  the  country,  over  ^2180.     In  ^^^'^• 
Edinburgh,  on   the   other  hand,  although   the  maximum  penalty  is  fixed  at  60  days 
without  the  option  of  a  fine,  the  administration  of  the  law  on  the  subject  is  much  more 
lenient.     In  that  city  Sheriff  Butherfurd  shares  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bailies  in  cases 
of  the  sort,  and  he  refuses  to  inflict  more  than  5s.  or  24  hours  for  the  offence,  even  in 
the  case  of  repeated  convictions.     He  holds  that  many  of  the  sentences  passed  imder 
PoUce  Acts  would,  if  challenged  in  the  Court  of  Session,  be  quashed  as  oppressive,  and 
his  views  have  influenced  certain  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Bench.     In  that  city,  too, 
according  to  the  Chief  Constable,  the  police  are  instructed  not  to  arrest  women  for 
loitering,  and  only  to  arrest  them  for  solicitation  when  they  persist  in  it  after  a  warning 
given  on  the  same  night.     The  result  is  that  the  ratio  of  arrests  for   '  loitering  or 
'importuning'  in  Edinbui^h  in  1893  was  only  13  per  10,000  against  36  in  Glasgow. •' 'Suthwrfand, 
Of  the  351  women  arrested  in  1893,  337  were  convicted  and  dealt  with  by  admonition,   '"'^ 
fine,  or  imprisonment.*    In  1894,  370  were  committed  to  the  prison  or  police  cells. 'Appendix x. 
Theix  average  term  of  imprisonment  (including  33  sentences  of  four  weeks  or  a  month, 
one  of  40,  and  another  of  60  days),  was  7  days.*    Respectable  witnesses,  familiar  with '  ^ppeudix 
the   aspect  of  both  cities  by  night,  described  the  condition  of  the  Edinburgh  streets     '     ' 
in  point  of  decency  aa  quite  equal  to  that  of  Glasgow.     In  Dundee,  where  the  law  on  the 
subject  is  the  same  as  that  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  the  ratio  of  arrests  for 
'  loitering  and  importuning '  to  population  is  20  per  10,000 ;  the  number  of  women 
taken  up  on  the  charge  being  335,  of  whom  every  one  was  in  1893  accounted  for  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  admonition,  or  forfeited  pledge.     In  1894,  252  women  went  to  prison, 
74  of  them  for  a  month,  and  the  average  sentence  was  19  days.     In  point  of  decency  the 
streets  of  Dundee  did  nol  compare  so  favourably  with  what  was  observed  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.     In  Aberdeen,  where  the  law  is  the  same,  the  ratio  of  arrests  for  '  loitering 
'and  importuning'  was  but  10  per  10,000,  or  120  in  all,  of  which  aU  but  five  were, 
in  1893,  accounted  for  by  fine,  imprisonment,  admonition,  or  forfeited  pledges  ;  in  1894, 
100  "women  were  sent  to  prison,  their  average  sentence  being  11 J  days,  and  the  highest 
sentence  14  days.     Notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  small  ratio  of  arrests,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  sentences,  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  in  point  of  decency  seem  to  compare 
favourably  with  those  of  any  other  Scottish  city. 

D  Wide-Spread  Desire  to  Reform. — Your  Committee  interviewed  a  number  of 
these  unfortunate  women  in  gaols  and  refuges,  and  the  story  which  they  reiterated  with 
striking  uniformity  was  that  once  they  were  known  to  the  police  as  prostitutes  they 
'  had  no  chance,'  but  were  '  run  in '  whenever  they  appeared  ;  that  it  was  no  use 
pleading  not  guilty,  as  two  constables  were  ready  on  oath  to  justify  their  arrest.     Many 
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of  their  cases  were  very  sad,  one  prisoner,  for  example,  telling  us  that  she  had  taken  to  A. 
the  streets  because  she  was  beaten  by  her  husband  for  refusing  to  prostitute  herself 
for  his  gain  in  a  brothel  kept  by  his  mother.  The  sacrifices  to  which  many  of  these 
women  submit  in  their  effort  to  escape  from  their  wretched  existence  are  convincing 
•  Appendix  proof  of  the  camestness  of  their  purpose.  In  the  Magdalene  asylums  *  in  which  so 
^^-  many  of  them  find  refuge,  they  voluntarily  undergo  close  confinement  for  periods  of 

12  to  24  months,  labouring  hard  at  laundry  or  other  work,  and  in  many  cases  supporting 
the  institutions  in  which  they  are  immured  by  their  toil,  their  monetary  remuneration, 
postponed  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  voluntary  confinement,  amounting  to  about  £3  a 
year,  including  the  value  of  their  outfit.  This  they  do  in  the  hope  of  being  restored  to 
the  paths  of  honest  labour.  Of  those  whom  we  interviewed  many  were  yoimg,  the 
victims  of  one  false  step  or  of  unfortunate  domestic  circiunstances,  and  when  spoken  to 
kindly  they  were  easily  moved  to  tears.  It  does  seem  a  pity  that  so  many  girls  and  women 
should  in  our  gaols  be  submitted  to  a  treatment  which  appears  with  each  committal  but 
to  render  them  more  reckless  and  abandoned.  In  their  case,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
those  most  active  in  their  reclamation,  drink  is  not  usually  the  primary  cause  of  their 
fall,  but  it  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  sustain  them  in  their  repulsive  life,  and,  reacting, 
confirms  them  in  their  degradation. 

Inepficacy  of  Present  System  of  dealing  with  Habitual  Offenders. 

One  result  of  the  diversity  of  the  law  regarding  petty  offences  in  Scotland,  and  B 
the  stiU  greater  diversity  in  the  method  of  police  administration,  is  that  it  affords  an 
exceptional  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  comparative  efficacy  of  a  number  of  different 
systems  for  the  repression  of  the  class  of  offences  with  which  we  are  called  on  to  deal.  It 
was  therefore  most  significant  that,  with  one  accord,  the  witnesses  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  and  police  throughout  Scotland  testified  to  the  utter 
inefficacy  of  any  of  the  systems  adopted  to  cope  with  the  evil  of  the  habitual  offender. 
They  told  us  that  the  short  sentences  of  imprisonment  imposed,  practically  only  allowed 
prisoners  time  to  recruit  their  health,  impaired  by  previous  dissipation,  and  sent  them 
back  to  the  world  ready  and  eager  for  another  bout.  Not  only  so,  but  we  received  from 
representatives  of  all  classes,  magistrates,  clergy,  as  weU  as  parochial  and  police  authorities, 
the  strongest  assurance  that  public  opinion  in  Scotland  was  ripe  for  action  being  taken 
by  the  Legislature  to  inaugurate  a  better  system  of  dealing  with  habitual  offenders. 

The  Question  of  Longer  Sentences. — Many  witnesses  advocated  increased  powers  of  C 
imprisonment.  Now  this  proposal  raises  several  questions.  In  the  first  place,  would 
the  police  and  the  magistrates,  if  entrusted  with  extended  powers,  generally  avaU 
themselves  of  them?  When  your  committee  came  to  the  case  of  towns  where  the 
punitive  powers  of  the  magistrates  had  been  greatly  extended  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Burgh  Police  Act  of  1892,  we  found  that  in  many  instances,  as  in  that  of 
Paisley  already  referred  to,  little  or  no  use  had  been  made  of  these  new  powers 
in  the  ordinary  run  of  cases,  and  that  they  had  only  been  taken  advantage  of  in 
one  or  two  very  exceptional  instances ;  again,  Aberdeen,  although  like  other  towns 
empowered  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  on  the  subject  of 
drunkenness,  has  not  thought  proper  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  but  a  small 
percentage  of  cases,  penalties  much  under  the  maximum  are  inflicted,  and  when 
hea\7'  penalties  are  awarded,  it  is  generally  either  in  consequence  of  some  peculiar 
sensitiveness  of  local  feeling  (as  in  the  case  of  the  30-day  sentences  on  women  for 
solicitation  in  Glasgow),  or  in  consequence  of  some  individual  crotchet  of  the  sentenc- 
ing magistrate  or  some  seasonal  coincidence,  as  in  the  case  df  known  offenders,  who  in 
the  latter  part  of  December  are  often  sent  to  prison  for  a  fortnight  instead  of  the 
customary  five  or  seven  days,  with  the  avowed  object  of  withdrawing  them  from  the 
temptation  of  the  New  Year's  festivities.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  petty  offenders,  even  where  they  may  have  been  repeatedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  very  much  less  than  that  authorised  by  law  at 
present,  and  the  fact  that  a  new  power  of  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine, 
authorised  by  the  Burgh  Police  Act  in  the  case  of  repeated  convictions  for  drunkenness 
has,  so  far  as  your  Committee  could  learn,  during  three  years  remained  a  dead  letter — 
leaves  it  open  to  doubt  whether,  if  heavier  penalties  were  authorised,  they  would  be 
imposed  except  in  very  rare  instances. 

General  Adequacy  of  Present  Sentences. — As  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  present  D 
sentences  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  sufficient  for  their 
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A  purpose.     In  Glasgow,  for  instance,  in  the  year  1893,  the  number  of  persons  arrested  or 
cited  for  various  petty  offences  was  over  34,000,  while  the  number  of  those  who  were 
re-arrested  within  the  year  was  4328.^     In  the  case  of  over  29,000  the  fact  of  their  arrest  'Appendix 
and  the  loss  o^  the  pledge  forfeited,  or  the  disgrace  of  their  appearance  in  Court  and  the 
fine  or  punishment  to  which  they  were  subjected  was  apparently  a  suflBcient  caution. 
Of  the  remainder  the  great  proportion  owe  their  second  arrest  to  drunken  habits,  and 
among  them  w;ere  about  500  men  and  women'  who  were  apprehended  five  times  or  upwards '  Appendix 
during  1893,  and  doubtless  many  more  who  should  be  classed  as  habitual  offenders  in    '' 
respect  of  previous  convictions  within  twelve  months.     To  deal  with  these  habitual 
offenders  the  present  system  is  admittedly  inadequate,  but  for  casual  offenders,  who 
constitnte  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  it  seems  to  require  no  strengthening. 

B         Do  heavy  Feiuxlties    repress    repeated    Offences? — As    to   the    third    question, 
whether  the  simple  increase  of  penalties  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  habitual  offenders, 
some  most  instructive  figures  will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  which  continues  down  to  date 
statistics  as  to  recommittals  drawn  up  thirty  years  ago,  and  for  which  we  were  indebted 
to  Mr.  David  M'Laren*.     From  these  it  appears  that  of  32,017  persons  committed  to '^'to"<ii* 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee  prisons  during  the  years  1861,  1862,  and   1863,  -David 
10,135,  or  31'6  per  cent,  were  recommittals  within  the  same  year.     While  of  106,367  M'Lwbii. 
committed  to  the  same  prisons  in  the  years  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  33,666,  or  again  31"6 
per  cent,  were  recommittals  within  the  same  year.     The  percentage  of  recommittals  was 
the  same,  therefore,  in  the  two  series  of  years,  but  in  the  former  series  the  average  imprison- 
ment was  over  30  days,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  under  15.     These  figures  prove  that  the 
shortening  of  imprisonments  by  one-half  has  not  increased  the  number  of  recommit- 
tals, and  would  seem  conversely  to  show  that  to  double  the  present  sentences  would 
not  diminish  it. 

C  This  conclusion  is  emphasized  by  another  set  of  statistics  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Prison  Commissioners,  and  given  in  our  Appendix.*  These  figures  show  that « An>endix 
whereas  in  all  the  prisons  in  Scothmd  the  percentages  of  recommitments  within  a  year  ^^' 
for  the  decennial  periods  ending  1873, 1883,  and  1893,  were  31,  30,  and  29  respectively; 
the  average  imprisonment  had  in  the  interval  progressively  decreased  from  an  average  of 
30^  days  in  the  decade  ending  1873,  to  20^  days  in  that  ending  1883,  and  15^  days  in 
that  ending  1893.  These  figures  are  the  more  suggestive  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
shorter  average  imprisonment  in  the  latest  decade  rendered  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
twice  as  often  recommitted  during  a  year  as  he  could  have  been  under  the  longer  im- 
prisonments of  the  first  decade.  We  have  also  had  testimony  from  a  large  number  of 
experienced  witnesses  supporting  the  view  that  long  sentences  of  imprisonment  effect  no 
good  result. 

D         We  may  summarise  our  conclusions  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  thus : — 

(1)  That  penalties,  much  smaller  than  the  maximum  of  those  competent  under 

existing  laws,  are  sufficient  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  deter  from  re- 
petition of  the  offence,  and  that  therefore  any  general  increase  in  the  severity  of 
penalties  is  uncalled  for  and  to  be  deprecated ; 

(2)  That  although  the  number  of  confirmed  petty  offenders  appears  to  have  in- 

creased, the  number  of  recommitments  to  prison  has  decreased  coincident])' 
with  the  shortening  of  the  average  term  of  imprisonment. 

E  With  reference  to  the  first  of  the  above  conclusions  we  have  one  single  exception  to 

make.  As  we  have  said,  in  Counties  and  in  one  or  two  Burghs,  24  hours'  imprisonment  is 
the  highest  penalty  competent  for  the  offence  of  being  drunk  and  incapable.  We  consider 
it  very  undesirable  that  any  person  should  be  sent  to  gaol  except  with  a  view  to  a  sub- 
stantial punishment.  A  24  hours'  confinement  in  all  probability  enables  him  to  realise 
that  his  night  in  prison  has  passed  more  comfortably  than  the  previous  one  in  a  police  cell, 
and  that,  with  a  recovered  appetite,  prison  fare  is  not  unpalatable  if  somewhat  frugal.  In 
many  cases,  moreover,  a  sentence  of  four-and-twenty  hours'  imprisonment  does  not  involve 
a  night's  detention.*  The  Governor  of  Aberdeen  prison,  for  example,  told  us  that  he 'Q.7706 etsej. 
received  a  good  many  prisoners  on  short  sentences  '  for  24,  for  6,  and  for  4  hours,'  and 
that  those  sentenced  on  Saturdays  to  24  hours  are  sent  to  prison  and  hberated  on  the 
same  evening  between  six  and  seven  o'clock.  This  involves  considerable  trouble,  and  so 
little  of  punishment,  that  we  think  increased  powers  to  be  called  for  in  this  particular 
case.  While  believing  that  penalties  considerably  less  than  those  contained  in  the  Bmrgh 
Police  (Scotland)  Act  would  sufficiently  meet  the  case — we  suggest  later  on  a  modification 
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of  some  of  the  penalties  which  it  lays  down — that  Act  embodies  the  general  law  on  the  A 
subject  of  drankenness  in  Scotland,  and  its  provisions  are  to  a  large  extent  identical  with 
those  of  the  Police  Acts  of  the  larger  Burghs.  To  extend  its  provisions  would  therefore 
be  a  step  towards  the  most  desirable  end  of  uniformity  in  the  Scottish  law  as  to  petty 
offences,  and  in  the  counties,  both  magistrates  and  police,  would,  we  are  sure,  use  its  powers 
with  moderation. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  those  sections  of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  B 
1892,  which  relate  to  drunkenness  (modified  as  afterwards  explained)  should  be 
extended  to  the  counties,  and  that  in  all  cases  prisoners  whose  sentences  do  not 
involve  a  night's  detention  should  not  be  sent  to  prison  but  detained  in  police 
cells. 

Option  of  Fine  or  Imprisonment. 

Before  passing  from  the  question  of  punishment  we  have  to  call  attention  to  another  C 
matter.  In  Scotland,  in  the  case  of  petty  offences,  the  repealed  Lindsay  Act  and  the 
various  Local  Police  Acts  and  the  Burgh  Police  Act  which  follow  its  drafting,  prescribe 
in  almost  every  case  a  money  penalty,  and  that  penalty,  under  the  Scottish  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act  and  the  Burgh  Police  Act  is  enforceable  by  a  scale  of  specified  equivalent 
periods  of  imprisonment.  The  result  is  that,  if  the  prisoner  has  the  money,  he,  and  not 
the  magistrate,  exercises  the  option  as  to  whether  he  shall  go  to  prison.  There  are 
certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  vagrancy  and  begging,  punishable  under  the  Burgh 
Police  Act  by  30  days',  and  if  repeated  by  60  days'  imprisonment  without  option ;  the 
case  of  persons  thrice  previously  convicted  of  being  drunk  and  incapable  within  twelve 
months,  whom  under  the  same  Act  a  magistrate  may  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  14 
days  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  persons  six  times  previously  convicted  as  drunk  and 
incapable,  whom  under  the  Greenock  Police  Act  the  magistrate  may  sentence  to  60  days' 
imprisonment,  or  importuners,  who  in  Edinburgh  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  the  same 
term,  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  Such  provisions,  however,  are  exceptional,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  magistrate  has  no  authority  in  dealing  with  police  offences  to 
impose  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  This,  we  think,  is  wrong  in  principle. 
It  enables  the  rich  offender  to  get  off  without  imprisonment,  however  frequent  his 
offence,  while  his  poorer  fellow,  it  may  be  convicted  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  has  to 
go  to  prison.  This  inequality  we  propose  to  remedy  by  allowing  the  magistrate,  in 
dealing  with  cases  aggravated  by  previous  convictions,  to  impose  imprisonment  without 
the  option  of  a  fine. 

Imprisonment  in  Default  of  Fine. — But  there  remains  another  anomaly.  In  our  D 
Appendix  will  be  found  details  of  the  sentences  imposed  on  461  prisoners  admitted  to 
Glasgow  and  Barlinnie  Prisons  during  the  week  ending  March  25th,  1895,  and  the  money 
'  Apoeudiees  iu  thcir  posscssiou  when  admitted.*  Among  the  females  we  find  one,  with  a  sentence  of 
Lxxxvi'i'"^  158.  or  14  days,  who  had  8s.  in  her  possession ;  another,  sentenced  to  10s.  6d.  or  7  days, 
M'ho  had  4s.  5d. ;  a  third  to  7s.  6d.  or  5  days,  who  had  2s.  6d.,  and  so  on.  Among  the  males 
was  one  sentenced  to  40s.  or  14  days,  who  had  IBs.  ll|d. ;  another  sentenced  to  42s.  or  30 
days  who  had  10s.  8^d. ;  a  third  to  2l3.  or  14  days  who  had  10s.  3^.,  and  so  on.  Some  of 
these  prisoners,  or  their  friends,  by  pawning  their  effects  or  borrowing  money,  may  have 
raised  the  amount  of  the  fine  and  obtained  their  release,  but  unless  that  is  effected  within 
the  first  day  or  two  after  committal  it  is  almost  never  done  ;  so  much  so  that  the  Governor 
of  Greenock  Prison  informed  us  that  within  a  year  he  could  only  recall  one  case  where  it 
had  occurred — that,  namely,  of  a  woman  committed  for  30  days,  in  default  of  payment 
of  a  fine  of  40s.,  whose  husband  died  during  her  imprisonment,  and  his  life  being 
insured,  her  friends  borrowed  the  40s.  on  the  security  of  the  funeral  benefit,  and  paying 
the  fine,  after  she  had  been  locked  up  for  21  days,  set  her  free  to  attend  the  funeral. 
Had  that  woman,  when  convicted,  possessed  40s.  she  would  not  have  gone  to  prison  at 
all,  and  would  possibly  have  experienced  a  more  improving  and  reforming  influence  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  her  dying  husband.  But  being  moneyless  at  the  time  of  her 
comdction,  she  had  ultimately  to  expiate  her  offence  by  payment  of  the  full  fine  imposed 
and  three  weeks'  imprisonment  into  the  bargain.  Now  the  law,  in  imposing  a  fine  as 
the  penalty  for  an  offence,  and  prescribing  imprisonment  only  in  default  of  payment, 
evidently  meant  to  mitigate  and  not  to  aggravate  the  punishment,  for  it  authorises 
magistrates  to  give  time  for  the  payment  of  the  fine,  to  require  securities  for  it,  or  to 
order  its  payment  by  instalments.  Owing  either  to  some  defect  of  machinery  in  the  Act 
which  confers  this  power,  or  to  intentional  or  unintentional  disregard  of  its  provisions,  so 
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A  far  as  Police  Courts  in  Scotland  are  concerned  it  ia  practically  a  dead  letter.  The  result 
is  that  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  are  sent  to  prison  only  to  be  liberated  after  a 
few  hours'  detention  on  payment  of  the  fine,  and  a  large  number  of  others,  who  cannot 
scrape  together  its  full  amount,  are  kept  in  prison  at  the  public  expense  for  the  full 
term  of  the  alternative  sentence.  In  order  to  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  proportion  or 
prisoners  incarcerated  in  default  of  payment  of  fines,  we  had  a  return  compUed  showing 
the  actual  numbers  of  them  in  the  various  Scottish  prisons  at  midnight  on  March  28th, 
1895.'  The  result  showed  that  they  numbered  678  out  of  a  total  of  1951  prisoners,  and '  Anpendix 
that  they  constituted  24  per  cent,  of  the  male,  62  per  cent,  of  the  female,  and  close  on 
35  per  cent,  of  the  total  prison  population. 

B  Fines  Paid  after  Admission  to  Prison. — As  we  have  said,  in  a  few  cases  fines  are 

made  up  and  paid  within  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  prisoners'  committal.  These,  in  the 
case  of  Police  Court  fines,  are  handed  over  to  the  Local  Police  Authorities,  and  in  that  of 
SheriflF  Court  fines,  are  accounted  for  to  the  Treasury.  Police  Court  fines  amount  to  by 
far  the  larger  portion,  and  Sheriff  Court  fines  so  paid  constitute  so  small  an  amount,  that 
for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  reform  which  we  are  about  to  propose,  we  suggest  that 
both  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  instead  of  being  surrendered  to 
the  local  Police  Authorities  or  the  Treasury,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  fines  paid  after  a 
prisoner's  admission  to  prison  should  be  paid  to  the  Governor  of  the  Prison,  to  be  by  him 
accounted  for  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain.  The  result  of  this  would  be  to  prompt  local 
magistrates  to  avail  themselves  of  powers  which  they  possess  to  recover  fines  without 
committing  the  prisoners  on  whom  they  have  been  imposed,  and  to  discourage  the 
practice  which  very  generally  prevails  of  sending  men  and  women  to  prison  without 
allowing  them  reasonable  opportunity  to  raise  money. 

0  Combination  of  Fine  and  Imprisonment. — We   further  propose   that   prisoners 

committed  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine  should  be  permitted  to  work  out  their 
sentences  by  a  combination  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  them,  having  worked  out  half  their  term  of  imprisonment,  to  remain  in 
prison  for  the  full  term  unless  they  pay  the  entire  fine,  but  that  they  should  be 
liberated  on  any  day  of  their  imprisonment  on  payment  to  the  Governor  of  such  propor- 
tion of  their  fines  as  the  term  of  imprisonment  still  to  be  undergone  bears  to  the  entire 
sentence.  We  are  informed  that  this  system  was  at  one  time  prevalent  in  Scotland,  but 
that  it  was  given  up  because  it  was  found  to  be  illegal,  but  so  far  as  the  Committee  is 
concerned,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  the  entire  credit  of  the  suggestion  to  Mr  Napier, 
Governor  of  Greenock  Prison,  in  whose  letters  in  our  Appendix  wUl  be  found  a  detailed 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  his  proposal  could  be  best  worked  out.  The  fines 
recovered,  and  which  are  at  present  altogether  lost,  would,  for  administrative  reasons 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Napier,  be  paid  to  the  Governors  of  Prisons,  and  we  propose  that  they, 
together  with  all  full  fines  paid  to  them,  should  be  accounted  for  as  hereafter  explained. 

D  The  Greenock  Experiment. — In  order  practically  to  test  the  efiects  of  Mr  Napier's 

suggestion,  your  Committee  placed  £5  at  his  disposal  to  be  applied  in  paying  the  balance 
of  fines  in  cases  where  prisoners  could  raise  a  part  but  not  the  whole.  Mr  Napier  received 
the  £5,  and  instructions  to  apply  it  in  illustration  of  his  scheme,  on  March  20th,  1895. 
On  March  25th  he  sent  in  his  report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.*  W.  J.  C, '  Amwudix 
a  case  of  assavJt,  committed  for  5  days  in  default  of  payment  of  7s.  6d.,  had,  after  3  days  ' 
in  prison,  succeeded  in  raising  3s.,  and  the  balance  of  48.  6d.  being  provided  out  of  the 
fund,  he  was  liberated  and  2  days  of  his  imprisonment  saved.  J.  S.,  a  case  of  assault, 
committed  for  10  days  in  default  of  pajnnent  of  a  fine  of  20s.,  after  5  days*  imprisonment 
raised  10s.,  and  the  balance  being  paid  out  of  the  fund,  5  days'  imprisonment  was  remitted. 
E.  M.,  another  case  of  assault,  committed  for  20  days  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine  of 
40s.,  after  5  days'  imprisonment  raised  30s.,  and  the  balance  being  paid  out  of  the  fund, 
got  15  days  remitted.  At  a  cost,  therefore,  of  24s.  6d.  to  the  fund,  43s.  was  collected 
in  the  shape  of  fines  paid,  which  would  never  otherwise  have  been  got,  and  the 
State  was  saved  22  days'  maintenance  of  a  prisoner  in  jail.  During  the  5  days  that 
this  experiment  was  being  carried  on,  42  prisoners  were  confined  in  Greenock  Prison 
in  default  of  payments  of  fines.  Mr  Napier  thought  it  would  be  waste  of  money 
to  continue  the  experiment,  as,  to  secure  it  full  justice,  it  would  be  requisite  that  the 
system  should  be  generally  known  ;  but  he  expressed  his  belief  that  if  it  were  known 
that  less  than  the  fine  imposed  would  be  accepted, '  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  probably 
a,  half,  would  take  advantt^e  of  it.'  Even  at  the  rate  shown  by  the  actual  results  of  the 
experiment,  the  saving  in  Greenock  Prison  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  1606  days'  (or  4*4 
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years')  maintenance  of  a  single  prisoner,  or  at  the  rate  of  4*4  prisoners  for  one  year.  A 
Greenock  Prison,  however,  contains  only  ^th  of  the  total  prison  population  of 
Scotland,  and  assuming  the  actual  results  of  the  Greenock  experiment  to  apply  to  the 
entire  prison  population,  the  adoption  of  our  recommendation  as  to  allowing  persons 
committed  to  prison  in  default  of  payment  of  fines  to  work  out  their  sentences  by  a 
combination  of  imprisonment  and  fine,  would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  State  of  the  cost 
of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  118 '8  prisoners,  and  the  collection  of  over  £4,200 
per  annum  of  fines  at  present  not  recovered ;  and  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr  Napier, 
we  consider  that  this  estimate  is  much  under  what  the  actual  figures  would  prove  when 
the  system  was  once  fairly  at  work  and  generally  understood. 

This  concludes  what  we  have  to  say  on  another  branch  of  the  subject,  as  to  which  B 
our  recommendations  are  : — 

(1.)  That  in  all  cases  of  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  breach  of  the  peace,  petty 
assault,  vagrancy,  begging,  or  solicitation,  aggravated  by  previous  convictions, 
where  not  already  punishable  by  imprisonment,  police  magistrates  should  be 
empowered  to  inflict  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  such  imprison- 
ment, however,  in  no  case  to  exceed  that  prescribed  by  the  Burgh  Police 
(Scotland)  Act  (amended  as  hereafter  proposed),  for  the  particular  offence, 
or  the  equivalent  term  of  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  prescribed  in 
that  Act  as  the  alternative  of  a  fine  in  offences  for  which  a  pecuniary  penalty 
only  is  at  present  enacted. 

(2.)  That  the  Burgh  Police  Act  should  be  amended  by  enacting  that  no  police 
magistrate  should  in  the  case  of  the  offences  just  specified,  notwithstanding 
anything  contained  in  the  table  of  equivalent  fines  and  imprisonments  in  that 
Act  or  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Scotland)  Act,  be  authorised  to  impose  a 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  exceeding  14  days  whether  with  or  without 
the  option  of  a  fine ; 

(3.)  That  in  all  cases  in  which  a  prisoner  is  committed  to  prison  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  a  fine,  the  prisoner  should  be  released  at  any  period  of  his  deten- 
tion, not  solely  on  payment  of  the  whole  fine  imposed  as  at  present,  but  on  the 
payment  of  such  proportion  of  that  fine  as  the  number  of  days'  imprisonment 
still  to  be  undergone  bears  to  the  entire  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  default  of 
payment ; 

(4.)  That  all  fines  paid  by  prisoners  after  their  admission  to  prison  should  be  paid 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Prison,  and  by  him  remitted  to  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land as  the  administrator  of  a  special  fund,  supported  by  such  payments,  and 
to  be  appropriated  to  uses  hereafter  described  ; 

(5.)  That  in  all  cases  of  persons  brought  before  Sheriffs  charged  with  being  habitual 
offenders,  where  the  offence  charged  is  by  statute  punishable  by  fine,  and  only 
by  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  according  to  the  scale  laid  down  by 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  or  other  Act,  the  Sheriff  should  be  empowered  at  his 
discretion  to  impose  imprisonment  not  exceeding  that  which  would  have  been 
competent  had  the  fine  not  been  paid. 

The  effect  of  these  amendments  of  the  law  would  be —  C 

(a.)  To  enable  police  magistrates  to  inflict  short  sentences,  and  Sheriffs  full 
sentences,  of  imprisonment,  in  cases  where  they  thought  imprisonment  deserved  ; 

(6. )  To  do  away  with  the  invidious  anomaly  under  which  inveterate  offenders  possessed 
of  money  or  monied  friends,  meriting  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  30  days'  imprisonment, 
can  go  free  on  payment  of  40s.,  while  the  casual  but  moneyless  offender,  whose  friends 
may  have  to  starve  themselves  in  order  to  raise  a  78.  6d.  fine,  may  have  to  undergo  4  or 
5  days'  imprisonment,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  the  whole  fine  imposed  while  they 
are  scraping  together  its  amount ;  and 

(c)  To  prevent  the  possibility,  except  on  the  responsibility  of  a  trained  Sheriff,  of 
such  excessive  sentences  as  60  days  for  begging  or  vagrancy  or  repeated  drunkenness  ; 
or  30,  40,  or  60  days  for  importuning,  hurriedly  proved  by  the  uncorroborated  evidence 
of  two  police  witnesses,  who  in  hardly  any  case  have  other  than  visual  evidence  to  rely  on. 
These  long  sentences  may  be  necessary  now  when  there  is  no  other  means  of  dealing  with 
habitual  offenders,  but  if,  as  we  shall  propose,  three  successive  commitments  to  prisoni 
within  twelve  months  sufficed  to  bring  habitual  offender  before  a  Sheriff  armed  with  &&■ 
full  powers,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  reason  or  excuse  for  them. 
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Basis  of  a  Definition  of  Habitual  Offenders. 

A  Before  attempting  to  formulate  any  scheme  for  dealing  with  habitual  offenders, 
we  have  first  to  determine  the  basis  on  which  any  definition  of  an  habitual  offender  should 
be  founded.  If  we  go  on  that  of  a  certain  number  of  convictions,  we  are  at  once  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  great  diversity  of  practice  in  different  parts  of  Scotland — (1)  as  to 
records  of  previous  convictions,  and  (2)  as  to  liberation  on  deposit  of  a  '  pledge.' 

B  Proving  Previous  Convictions. — The  diversity  of  practice  as  to  records  of  pre- 
vious convictions  has  arisen  within  the  last  few  years.  Under  Lord  Kingsburgh's  Act, 
Sec.  &7,  in  case  of  jury  trials  it  was  enacted  that  the  system  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
England  should  be  extended  to  Scotland,  and  that,  in  cases  aggravated  by  previous  con- 
viction, evidence  on  that  point  should  be  withheld  until  after  the  jury  had  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  when  it  should  be  given  only  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  judge  as  to 
the  sentence  to  be  pronounced.  The  71st  section  of  the  Act  which  extends  the  same 
principle  to  police-court  cases  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  the  result  is  that  the  public 
prosecutors  in  some  towns,  as  in  Glasgow  for  example,  use  every  precaution  to  prevent  the 
fact  of  previous  convictions  being  brought  before  the  magistrate  until  the  prisoner  has  been 
found  guilty,  while  in  others,  as  in  Edinburgh,  the  police  as  systematically  prove  previous 
convictions  as  part  of  their  case.  Mr  Dewar,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Dundee,  who  appears 
to  have  looked  into  the  law  of  the  subject  very  closely,  handed  in  some  weighty  opinions,* '  Appendix 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  in  point  of  law  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  ^^^^''^i'-'- 
the  Edinburgh  system.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  too  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
possible  in  some  cases  to  withhold  from  the  presiding  magistrate  a  knowledge  of  previous 
convictions.  The  point,  however,  should  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other — if  necessary 
by  legislation — as  it  is  obviously  too  important,  and  bears  too  directly  on  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  to  be  safely  left  to  the  determination  of  the  police  authorities  in  each  locality. 
We  must  add  that  it  seems  to  us  most  desirable  that,  if  previous  convictions  are  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  punishment,  they  ought,  at  the  proper  stage 
of  the  case,  to  be  regularly  proved.  There  is  an  extensively  entertained  doubt,  which 
should  be  removed  by  legislation  is  necessary,  whether  this  can  be  done ;  and  magistrates 
and  police  are  often  found  trusting  to  their  recollections  and  impressions  on  the  point, — 
which  undoubtedly  seems  to  us  to  be  an  objectionable  practice. 

C  Diversity  of  Practice  as  to  Pledges. — As  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  arrested  for  petty  offences  are  in  every  part  of  the  country  liberated 
on  pledge.  But  in  some  places,  as  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  in  Fifeshire  and  elsewhere, 
it  is  held  that  this  pledge  is  simply  bail,  that  the  prisoner  is  bound  to  appear  for  trial, 
and  that  if  he  fails  to  do  so  his  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  consequence  of  his  non- 
appearance, and  proceedings  taken  to  bring  him  before  the  magistrate  for  trial  for  his 
offence.  In  the  majority  of  towns,  on  the  other  hand — in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Paisley 
for  example — a  pledge  is  exacted  which  the  Inspector  in  charge  at  the  police  oflBce 
considers  would  cover  the  probable  fine  that  would  be  inflicted  in  each  case.  No  incon- 
venient questions  are  asked,  and,  when  the  case  is  called,  forfeiture  of  the  pledge  takes  the 
place  of  the  fine,  and  the  offence  is  considered  to  have  been  purged.  So  well  understood 
is  the  system  that  we  were  told  of  frequent  offenders  whose  practice  was  to  be  present  in 
Court  if  they  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  getting  off  with  a  smaller  fine  than  the 
amount  of  their  pledge,  and  to  answer  to  their  names  or  not  according  as  the  sentences 
which  they  saw  given  in  similar  cases  convinced  them  of  the  hopefulness  or  the  futility 
of  recovering  half-a-crown  from  the  deposit  they  had  left  with  the  police, 

I)  Although  the  theory  of  the  system  pursued  in  Edinburgh  is  evidently  the  correct 
one,  we  had  no  complaints  regarding  the  opposite  practice  elsewhere,  and  we  may  take 
it  that  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner  it  suits  the  local  circumstances  and  requirements. 

E  •  It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  that  any  definition  of  habitual  offenders  based  on  the 
number  of  convictions  would  work  very  unequally  in  two  places — ;in  one  of  which  every 
offence  is  followed  up  and  noted,  while  in  the  other  a  prisoner  can  four  times  out  of  five 
escape  any  record  of  his  offence  by  giving  a  false  name  or  address  and  forfeiting  his 
pledge.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  formulate  any  equitable 
scheme  for  deaUng  with  habitual  offenders  based  solely  on  convictions,  the  record  of 
which  is  often  most  imperfect,  and  which,  when  correctly  recorded,  may  be  hidden  away 
in  the  archives  of  different  police  authorities.     What  in  practice  seems  to  us  to  be 
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required  is  a  plan  which  will  deal  with  those  inveterate  offenders  for  whose  case  the  A 
penalties  at  present  in  use  are  found  to  be  of  no  avail.  In  Scotland,  under  the  various 
Police  Acts  in  force,  the  penalties  prescribed  for  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  importuning — offences  which  make  up  the  great  majority  of  those  with 
which  we  have  to  deal — are  fines,  with  imprisonment  only  in  default  of  payment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  finances  of  habitual  offenders  generally  soon  fall 
into  such  a  state  that  the  greater  number  of  them  have  to  go  to  prison.  Thus,  in 
Scotland  in  1893,  about  1068  persons  were  apprehended  five  times  and  upwards  within 
the  year,'  and  669  were  imprisoned  five  times  and  upwards  within  the  year,  while 
the  number  of  those  imprisoned  four  times  and  upwards  within  the  year*  was  1083, 
or  almost  the  same  as  that  of  persons  apprehended  five  times  and  upwards.  The 
prison  records  are  not  absolutely  accurate,*  but  they  are  the  most  accurate  we  possess, 
and  might  easily  be  made  more  so.  By  taking  the  number  of  imprisonments  as  our  basis 
we  should,  if  allowing  a  certain  number  of  habitual  offenders  to  escape,  at  least  make 
certain  of  dealing  with  those  who  at  present  are  the  most  troublesome  to  the  police 
authorities,  and  whose  maintenance  in  prison  most  heavily  taxes  the  national  exchequer. 
The  1083  persons  imprisoned  four  times  or  more  during  1893  comprised  238  men  and 
845  women,  and  accounted  for  6569  commitments,  or  close  on  13  per  cent,  of  the  total 
commitments  for  the  year.  In  the  case  of  these  Habituals,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  women,  the  universal  testimony  is  that  the  repeated  imprisonments  do  them  no 
good.  Many  of  them  when  not  in  prison  are  to  be  found  in  the  poorhouse,  and  when  out 
of  prison  they  occasion  a  great  amount  of  trouble  to  the  police,  and  are  a  source  of 
serious  moral  contamination  to  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.'  If,  then,  some 
scheme  could  be  devised  by  which  they  could  be  dealt  with,  and  by  which  they  could 
effectively  be  kept  out  of  mischief,  and  educated  in  habits  of  industry  and  self-control,  a 
very  important  object  would  be  gained. 

Advlt  Refot'matories. — The  suggestions  of  many  witnesses,  the  example  of  ourB 
own  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  system,  and  the  experience  of  various  foreign 
countries,  and  notably  the  United  States,  suggest  the  establishment  of  institutions 
to  which  habitual  offenders  might  be  sent  on  their  discharge  from  prison,  and  where 
their  treatment,  extending  over  a  considerable  [period,  would  be  purely  reformatory, 
its  object  being  to  train  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  and  encourage  them,  when 
sent  forth  into  the  world,  to  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  honest  workers. 

Prisoner-Paupers. — Any  plan  for  such  a  purpose  to  have  a  reasonable  prospect  C 
of  success  must  be  framed  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  classes  of  persons  with  whom  it 
is  proposed  to  deal.  There  is,  for  example,  a  large  class  which  seems  to  oscillate  between 
the  prison  and  the  poorhouse.  In  Scotland  it  need  hardly  be  said  the  law  does  not 
entitle  the  able-bodied  to  relief,  but  a  large  number  of  habitual  offenders  are  not  able- 
bodied,  and  of  those  who  are  another  large  proportion  know  that  by  feigning  obscure 
symptoms  and  alleging  illness  they  can  compel  the  medical  officer  of  the  parish  either 
to  certify  them  as  fit  subjects  for  temporary  relief,  or  to  undertake  a  very  grave  respon- 
sibility in  case  of  real  illness  assuming  a  serious  character. 


With  a  view  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  habitual  offenders  who  D 
«Appendi«     fluctuate  between  prisons  and  poorhouses,   your  Committee  have  procured  returns* 
'  showing  the  number  of  men  and  women  in  the  ten  largest  prisons  in  Scotland, 

on  17th  September  1894  and  on  15th  January  1895,  recognised  by  Poor  Law  OflBcers 
as  ex-inmates  of  the  poorhouses  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  showing  also 
the  number  of  inmates  of  fourteen  poorhouses  on  the  same  dates,  recognised  by  prison 
officials  as  ex-prisoners.  The  result  was  to  disclose  in  the  prisons  on  the  first  occasion 
212,  or  9  per  cent,  of  ex-paupers  out  of  a  population  of  2341 ;  and  on  the  second  164, 
or  8*8  per  cent,  out  of  1861 ;  in  the  poorhouses  on  the  first  occasion  279,  or  5*1  per 
cent,  ex-prisoners  out  of  a  population  of  5431 ;  and  on  the  second  568,  or  8*7  per  cent, 
out  of  6833.  As  the  prison  officials  only  visited  the  poorhouses  in  their  own  towns  and  the 
Poor  Law  Officers  the  local  prison,  it  was  only  in  cases  where  the  district  of  poorhouse  and 
prison  happened  to  coincide  that  recognition  could  be  effected,  and  the  figures  obtained 
80  far  understate  the  extent  of  give-and-take  which  occurs  between  prisons  and  poorhouses 

*  In  Edinbutgh  priaon,  for  eiunple,  we  found  a  female  prisoner  who,  we  were  told,  had  been  twenty  or  thirtv  tunes 
in  prison.  Dr.  Sutherland,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  and  medical  officer  to  Qla^w  prison,  recollected  her  as  having 
been  nearly  a  hundred  times  in  tlu^  prison,  and  on  being  interrogated  the  prisoner  admitted  that  it  was  sa  Tlie 
Edinburgh  prison  auUiorities  did  not  know  anything  of  the  previous  Olnsgow  record. 
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A  in  this  clasa  of  imnate.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  their  history  is  that  they  ^o  into  the 
pooriK}ii8es  for  a  short  time,  get  tired  of  its  monotony,  leave  it,  beg,  get  drunk,  and 
are  sent  to  pristm,  on  their  disdbarge  from  which  l^ey  repeat  the  same  round  of  life. 

B  Weak-minded  Habitual  Offenders. — Another  class  who  bulk  largely  among  habitual 
offend»8  is  that  of  weak-minded  persons.  Thus,  in  Greenock  prison  there  was,  and 
probably  is  imprisoned,  a  woman  of  over  seventy,  who,  when  she  leaves  the  poorhouse, 
which  she  regards  as  a  pleasanter  abode  than  prison,  proceeds  to  steal  in  the  most  open 
fashion,  and  so  strong  is  her  propensity  that  even  when  in  gaol  if  an  opportunity  occurs  she 
will  appropriate  her  fellow-prisoners'  oakum  or  knitting.  At  first  she  was  constantly  under 
punishment,  but  for  long  her  mental  weakness  has  been  recognised,  and  her  offences 
against  prison  discipline  are,  as  far  as  possible,  overlooked.  Again,  in  Edinburgh,  we  met 
a  man  who  had  borne  an  excellent  character  as  a  soldier,  but  who  had  had  a  sunstroke,  and 
since  his  discharge  had  taken  to  swindling  lodging-house  keepers.  Whenever  he  left 
prison  he  took  lodgings,  lived  in  them  as  long  as  he  was  permitted,  and  then  changed  his 
quarters  until  again  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He  could  not  work,  he  said,  as  he  had  a 
mission  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  persons  frequenting  public  parks,  and  as  that  brought 
in  no  income  he  could  not  pay  his  landladies.  Another  case  of  the  sort  was  that  of  a 
woman  whom  we  found  in  Edinburgh  prison  awaiting  trial,  but  who  had  been  several 
times  previously  in  prison,  and  when  out  of  it  had  been  twice  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Proposed  Treatment  op  Habitual  Offenders. 

Q  IngtrucHon  as  to  Financial  Considerations. — In  your .  remit  to  us  we  are 
directed  in  any  remedies  we  may  suggest  to  have  due  regard  to  their  cost,  as  well  as  to  the 
practicability  of  their  being  carried  into  effect.  This  instruction  we  have  kept  steadily 
before  us,  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  useless  to  propose  any  scheme  involving  a  large 
initial  expenditure  on  brick  and  mortar,  or  to  recommend  what,  after  all,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  and  judged  by  results,  on  the  extended  scale  which  would  be  requisite 
to  afford  it  the  fullest  prospects  of  success.  A  person  who  having  been  twice  in  prison 
within  twelve  months  is  arrested  for  a  third  offence  within  that  period  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  affording  'prima  facie  evidence  that  he  ought,  if  again  convicted,  to  have  his 
case  looked  into  with  a  view  to  his  being  dealt  with  as  an  habitual  offender ;  but  the 
number  of  persons  in  Scotland  who  were  imprisoned  twice  or  oftener  during  1893 
amounted  to  many  thousands.  With  each  extra  commitment  during  the  year  the 
number  falls  rapidly,  being  for  persons  committed  four  times  and  over  1083,  and  for  those 
committed  six  times  and  over  419.  Now,  as  the  419  are  responsible  for  3744  commit- 
ments, or  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  1083  for  6569  commitments,  or  13  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  it  would  clearly  be  a  very  great  public  gain  to  deal  with  even  the  smaller 
category  of  cases ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  would,  from  a  reformatory  standpoint, 
present  a  very  hopeless  material  to  work  upon  as  compared  with  the  thousands  committed 
twice  or  thrice  during  the  year. 

J)  Proposals  for  Definition  and  Treatment. — In  seeking  for  a  manageable  number, 
we  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  found  in  those  who,  having  been  imprisoned  three 
tames  within  twelve  months,  are  again  within  that  period  brought  before  a  magistrate. 
What  we  propose  is 

That  this  class  of  prisoners  should  no  longer  be  dealt  with  summarily  by  the  police 
magistrate,  but  should  be  remitted  to  the  Sheriff,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  try 
them  for  the  offence  charged,  and  also  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  classed  as  habitual  offenders.  In  re^ct  of  the  offence  itself,  we  propose  to 
retain  existing  penalties,  but  recommend  that  the  Sheriff  should  in  aU  cases  be 
empowered  to  inflict  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  If  he  considered 
the  evidence  as  proving  that  the  prisoner  is  an  habitual  offender,  he  should  be 
authorised  to  add  that  finding,  and  to  order  his  name  to  be  recorded  in  a 
Register  of  Habitual  Offenders  where  it  should  remain  for  say  thirty  months, 
and  to  warn  the  prisoner  of  the  effect  of  this  addition  to  his  sentence,  which 
would,  if  our  recommendation  were  adopted,  be  this — that  if  at  any  time  while 
his  name  remained  on  the  Register  he  was  again  charged  with  an  offence,  he 
would  again  be  dealt  with  by  a  Sheriff,  the  option  of  a  fine  in  this  case  being 
abolished,  and  that  in  addition  to  his  sentence  the  Sheriff  should  have  power 
to  order  on  discharge  from  prison  his  detention  in  an  adult  reformatory  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  twelve  and  not  more  than  thirty  months. 
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Further,  we  propose  that  in  the  case  of  registei^d  habitoat  offenders  apparen%  of  weak  A 
intellect,  or  not  able-bodied,  or  whom  the  Sh^nff  might  deem  better  soited  for 
reception  and  detention  in  a  poorhoase,  the  Sheriff  should  lueve  power,  either 
directly,  or  on  the  expiration  of  any  sentence  of  imprisonment  which  he  m^ht 
impose,  to  order  their  freception  tioA  detention  in  a  poorhom^,  subject  to  the 
same  conditionB  as  if  they  were  ordered  to  be  rebeired  and  detained  in  a 
reformatory. 

And  that  in  all  cases  the  Sheriff  should  have  power,  instead  of  committing  an  habitual  B 
offender,  to  release  him  after  passing  sentence,  on  his  entering  into  a  recogniz- 
ance, with  or  without  securities,  and  during  such  period  within  the  thirty 
months  as  he  may  direct,  to  appear  and  suomit  to  the  sentence  pronounced 
when  called  upon. 

Object  of  the  Recommendation. — Before  explaining  the  details  of  our  proposal  we  C 
wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  its  object.  As  we  have  shown,  in  Scotland  lengthy  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  have  not  been  found  more  efficacious  in  preventing  re-commit- 
ments to  prison  than  shorter  ones,  and  we  agree  with  the  Lord  Advocate  that '  while 
'  short  sentences  may  not  be  so  punitive  .  .  .  they  do  not  bring  about  the 
'  listlessness,  helplessness,  deprivation  of  energy  and  capacity  for  earning  a  living, 
'  which  so  often  result  from  long  sentences.'  *  We  th^efore  deprecate  lengthy 
imprisonments  for  petty  offences.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  in  favour  of  shorter 
sentences.  Within  the  last  30  years  the  average  term  of  imprisonment  has  progressively 
decreased  by  about  a  half,  and  it  would  be  still  less  than  it  is  were  it  not  for  ttie  heavy 
sentences  pronounced  on  repeated  offenders  whom  magistrates,  in  default  of  other  remedies, 
often  send  to  prison  for  the  maximum  term.  In  many  cases  these  long  sentences  are  a 
matter  of  local  accident.  In  Glasgow,'  778  women  were  in  1894  sentenced  to  30 
days  each  for  loitering  and  importuning;  and  the  average  sentence  in  1881  of 
such  oases  sent  to  prison  was  2  If  days.  Had  tliey  been  convicted  on  the  same 
charge  in  Edinburgh,  they  would  have  got  off  with  an  average  of  7  daya  It  serves 
no  public  interest  to  crowd  our  gaols  with  prisoners  who,  with  every  re-admission, 
and  with  every  day's  imprisonment,  become  more  callous  to  their  punishment.  The  one 
object  which  these  heavy  sentences  achieve  is  temporarily  to  clear  the  streets  of  a  demoral- 
ising and  troublesome  element  of  the  population.  But  this  we  propose  to  deal  widi 
much  more  effectively  in  another  manner,  and,  that  having  been  done,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  power  of  inflicting  such  heavy  sentences  as  we  have  quoted  should  be  confined 
to  Sheriff,  and  that  the  maximum  penalties  laid  down  in  the  Burgh  Police  Act  as 
competent  to  be  inflicted  by  police  magistrates  in  the  case  of  begging  (60  days),  drunken 
ness  (30  days),  and  importuning  (30  days),  might  with  advantage  be  greatly  reduced, 
and  we  have  already  recommended  an  amendment  of  that  Act  to  that  effect. 

In  every  town  we  were  told  that  there  are  50,  or  100,  or  500  persons  who  are  rcspons-  D 
ible  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  offences  and  disorder  that  prevailed,  and  that,  if 
we  could  effectively  grapple  with  these,  the  police  force  might  be  materially  reduced.  It 
is  with  this  class  that  our  recommendation  is  designed  to  grapple.  In  order  to  restrict  the 
experiment  to  persistent  and  troublesome  offenders,  we  have  based  our  selection,  not  on 
the  number  of  convictions,  a  correct  record  of  which  it  would  be  often  impossible  to 
obtain,  but  of  imprisonments  which  can  be  easily  verified.  To  prevent  injustice  being 
done  by  the  inclusion  of  persons  of  whose  spontaneous  reform  there  are  reasonable 
hopes,  we  propose  that  the  Sheriff  shall  decide  whether  or  not  a  prisoner  brought 
before  him  is  an  habitual  offender,  and  that  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  Uberate  him 
on  recognizances  to  come  up  for  punishment  when  ordered.  In  the  case  of  persons 
pronounced  to  be  habitual  offenders,  there  is,  as  we  shall  show,  good  reason  to  hope  that 
a  considerable  number  would  be  pulled  up  by  the  warning ;  and  in  every  case  we  propose 
to  allow  the  Sheriff  a  wide  discretion  in  dealing  with  them,  such  as  would  enable  him  to 
select  the  most  merciful  and  most  hopeful  method  of  securing  society  against  further 
offences  at  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  he  deals. 

We  propose  that  the  particular  offence  with  which  the  habitual  offender  is  charged  E 
should  be  punished  with  imprisonment  before  his  committal  to  a  Reformatory  in  order 
that  the  punitive  part  of  his  sentence  should  be  absolutely  distinct  from  the  reformatory, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  dissever  the  inmate  as  far  as  possible  from  every  associa^ 
tion  suggestive  of  crime. 
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A.      'Zaibow  SeUUment*.'-~-^o  asmt  this  dbject,  we  reoommcAd 

TbjBtt  the  institutions  for  the  rec^tion  of  habitual  oJSenders  should  not  be  designated 
Beformatories  but  Labour  Settlements ;  that  in  those  Settiements  the  inmates 
should  be  put  to  such  labour  as  they  are  capable  of ;  that  so  far  as  practicable 
such  labour  should  be  in  the  open  air ;  that  in  selecting  the  labour  care  should 
be  taken  to  employ  the  inmates  at  such  remunerative  work  as  would  dve 
them  the  best  prospect  of  employment  after  liberation ;  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  the  co-operation  of  charitable  and  temperance 
assodations  and  selected  visitors  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the  inmates, 
both  during  their  detention  and  after  their  liberation. 

B  These  Labour  Settlements  we  pnqtose  to  place  under  the  control  of  Uie  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  who  ^ould  have  power  to  frame  rules  for  inmates  and  officers  (any 
ifl£»iCtion  of  which  should  consjtitute  a  statutory  offence),  to  liberate  inmates 
unoNBiditicmally  or  conditionaUy,  or  to  send  them  out  on  licence  to  approved 
institutions  or  persons  in  the  sam.e  manner  as  is  at  present  done  with  the 
inmates  of  juvenile  Beformatories. 

€  Licensing  out. — This  last  suggestion  we  regard  as  a  most  essential  one ;  and  it  is 
in  view  of  the  probabiUty  of  its  b^g  largely  made  use  of  that  we  have  ventured  to  recom- 
mend that  the  period  of  commitment  to  a  Labour  Settlement  should  be  for  so  long  a  period 
as  30  months.  In  average  cases  it  might  be  quite  safe  to  allow  an  inmate  to  depart 
much  sooner,  but  it  would  strongly  tend  to  assist  him  in  resisting  any  tendency  towards 
c^pse  if  he  knew  that  he  was  imder  control,  and  could  be  sent  back  to  work  in  a 
Labour  Settlement  on  the  occurrence  of  the  smallest  irregularity.  In  the  case  of  women 
of  the  prostitute  class,  too,  it  would  enable  the  machinery  of  Magdalene  Asylums 
to  be  utilised,  and  a  large  number  of  cases  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  institutions 
which  at  the  present  moment,  without  any  compulsory  or  other  powers,  effect  a  vast 
amount  of  solid  redamation  work.  We  believe  that  a  number  of  this  class  of  women 
s^ot  to  such  Asylums  on  licence  from  Ijabour  Settlements  would  prove  amenable  to  their 
good  influences,  and  would  be  pennanently  reclaimed. 

D  Enforcement  of  Discipline. — In  Labour  Settlements  the  means  of  maintaining 
disdpline  would  require  to  be  effective.  The  machinery  which  we  propose  is  similar 
to  that  laid  down  in  the  Inebriates  Acts,  under  which  the  Home  Secretary  is  empowered  to 
make  rules,  any  in&aotion  of  which  constitutes  an  offence  rendering  the  offender  liable 
to  penalties  prescribed  by  those  Acts.  Under  such  rules  the  officer  in  charge  might, 
as  in  the  case  of  prisons,  be  authorised  to  inflict  minor  penalties ;  while,  as  in  the 
case  of  prisons,  punishments  for  more  serious  offences  would  be  meted  out  by  order  of 
visiting  Magistrates.  On  the  other  hand,  inducements  to  work,  such  as  allowances  of  tea 
and  t<H>acco,  gratuities  on  liberation,  and  remission  of  period  of  detention,  should  be 
freely  offered. 

E  Sdection  of  Labour. — ^As  to  the  sort  of  labour  in  which  inmates  might  be  engaged, 
we  have  abready  laid  down  the  general  principles  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  guide  its 
selection.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  as  far  as  possible  be  selected  with 
a  view  to  the  class  of  work  for  which  each  inmate  had  an  aptitude.  We  have  no  wish  to 
suggest  that  a  labourer  who  through  his  bad  conduct  found  himself  an  inmate,  should, 
at  the  expense  of  the  country,  be  taught  a  trade  which  on  his  liberation  would  place 
him  at  an  advantage  over  his  well-behaved  fellow ;  but  the  man  who  had  learned  a 
trade,  even  imperfectly,  would  evidently  be  able  to  contribute  more  towards  his  main- 
tenance by  working  at  it  during  his  detention,  and  would  also  have  a  better  chance  of  . 
earning  a  living  when  dismissed,  if  perfected  in  that  trade,  than  if  employed  on  unskilled 
work.  We  should  therefore  hope  to  find,  as  in  Wakefield  prison '  which  we  visited, '  Appen.iii 
workshops  where  skilled  labour  of  various  sorts  would  be  employed  for  the  good  of  the  ^^*^'^'- 
community,  and  any  surplus  production  of  which  could  be  appropriated  for  use  in 
Government  institutions.  Unslulled  labour  is  already  utilised  in  a  number  of  our  Scottish 
priscms,  notably  at  Barlinnie,  and  opportunity  for  its  employment  would,  of  course, 
require  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  selection  of  the  site  of  a  Ijabour  Settlement. 
In.  all  cases,  what  should  be  aimed  at  is  real  and  useful  hard  work,  and  all  such 
punitive  and  unremunerative  employments  as  picking  oakum  should  be  excluded. 

F  Employment  for  Women. — Women  constitute  a  majority  of  over  two-thirds  of 
habitual  offenders,  and  although  your  Committee  have  on  every  opportunity  sought 
suggestions  as  to  suitable  employment  for  them,  the  result  has  not  been  very  encouraging, 
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as  most  of  the  remunerative  manual  employments  in  v^eh  women  are  engaged  are  A 
branches  of  industries  in  which  men  are  also  employed,  and  could  not  be  suitably 
carried  on  in  Homes  intended  for  women  only.  In  priaons,  sewing,  knitting,  cleaning, 
washing  and  cooking,  make  up  the  principal  useful  work  to  which  female  prisoners  can 
be  put ;  while  in  Magdalene  Asylums  the  almost  invariable  industry  in  which  they  are 
employed  is  washing.  In  addition  to  these,  fruit  market  and  poultry  farming  have  been 
suggested  as  likely  to  afford  a  useful  and  healthy  employment,  and  where  land  was 
available  occupation  for  a  number  of  them  could  be  found  on  that.  An  interesting 
J  A]M>endix  memoiandum  on  that  subject  by  Professor  Wright  will  be  found  in  our  Appendix.*  A 
^  •  large  number  of  female  habitual  offenders  have  been  employed  in  mills;  and  as  a 
profitable  means  of  utilising  their  labour  and  fitting  them  when  discharged  to  earn  their 
living,  we  would  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  small  fisictory  where  bknkets,  sheeting 
and  cloth  for  use  in  Labour  Settlements  and  other  Grovemment  Institutions  could  be 
manufactured.  Such  a  factory  exists  in  Wakefield  prison,  but  those  employed  in  it  are 
males.  In  our  opinion,  such  work  would  be  admirably  suited  for  females  who  have 
commenced  life  as  miU-workers.  In  the  Salvation  Army  Refuges  a  number  of  women 
are  employed  in  binding  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books  for  the  Salvation  Army,  and  as  a 
great  many  books  are  used  in  prisons,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  opening  for  similar 
employment  in  Female  Labour  Settlements.  As  to  laundry  work  and  domestic  service, 
we  should  expect  that  a  large  number  of  female  settlers  would,  under  judicious  regula- 
tions, find  their  way  into  these  occupations  through  transfers  under  licence  to  the  varioiis 
asylums  which  at  present  deal  with  women  of  very  much  the  same  class. 

Susceptibility  of  Women  to  Reformatory  Treatment. — Although  women  seem  B 
to  lose  their  self-respect  and  become  utterly  reckless  more  readily  than  men,  it  is  encourag- 
ing iu  dealing  with  them  to  know  that  they  are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  more  easily 
governed,  in  their  better  mood  more  earnestly  desirous  of  restoration  to  an  honest  life, 
and  more  susceptible  to  humanising  influences.  We  arrived  at  this  opinion  after  inter- 
views with  many  female  inmates  of  Magdalene  and  inebriate  institutions — interviews  at 
which  no  official  or  fellow-inmate  was  allowed  to  be  present,  in  which  the  frankest 
statement  of  opinion  was  invited,  and  in  most  of  which  the  women  interviewed  appeared 
genuinely  grateful  for  the  assistance  they  were  receiving  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  abandon  their  former  life.  But  one  illustration,  which  by  itself  inroves  the  remarkable 
aptitude  for  reclamation  possessed  by  women  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  to  which  we  shall 
» s«e  T»bie,  have  to  recur  later  on,*  that  in  Scotland  the  percentage  of  female  prisoners  who  have 
^  *"'^*  been  inmates  of  Reformatories  to  the  total  persons  living  who  have  been  discharged  from 
these  institutions  since  their  commencement,  is  nearly  3^  times  less  than  the  analogous 
percentage  in  the  case  of  males. 

That  hopeful  material  to  work  on  is  to  be  found  even  iu  apparently  the  mostC 
abandoned  was  shown  by  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  with  her  husband,  was  described  to 
»Q.  8817.  us  by  the  Inspector  of  St  Cuthbert's  Parish'  as  a  typical  pest,  oscillating  between  prison 
and  poorhouse,  and  causing  a  great  amount  of  trouble.  That  woman  we  afterwards  came 
across  in  Edinburgh  prison,  and  Canon  Donlevy,  the  chaplain  who  visited  her,  assured  us 
that  on  one  occasion  he  procured  a  situation  for  her  at  a  farm  in  the  country,  that  she 
remained  there  six  months  working  steadily  and  well,  and  that  she  owed  her  relapse  to  a 
pardonable  desire  to  revisit  her  husband,  whom  she  found  in  Edinburgh,  and  with  him 
she  returned  to  her  old  mode  of  life.  So  convinced  was  Canon  Donlevy  that  there  was  at 
bottom  something  good  in  the  woman,  that  he  expressed  the  intention  of  endeavouring 
to  find  another  suitable  place  for  her  on  her  discharge. 

Liberation  on  Licence. — Our  proposal  to  send  out  settlers  on  licence  to  approved  D 
persons  is  an  adaptation  of  a  system  adopted  in  connection  with  juvenile  Reforma- 
tx>ries,  where  young  men  and  women  are  in  a  large  number  of  cases  licensed  out 
to  approved  employers  before  the  expiration  of  their  term,  with  a  view  of  gradually 
accustomiug  them  to  their  freedom;  and  it  is  analogous  to  the  system  under  which 
criminal  lunatics  detained  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  are  on  their  recovery  allowed 
their  freedom,  on  some  approved  person  undertaking  their  charge  and  the  duty  of 
reporting  their  conduct  to  the  authorities  from  time  to  time.  In  dealing  with  Labour 
Settlers,  such  a  provision  would  not  only  be  suitable  for  cases  like  that  of  the  protegSe 
of  Canon  Donlevy,  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  but  it  would  enable  well-conducted 
settlers  to  be  utilised  for  public  works,  such  as  the  building  of  fishing  harbours,  the  reclam- 
ation or  planting  of  waste  land,  &c,  under  the  charge  of  an  approved  person,  who  might 
be  a  trustworthy  warder  or  retired  petty  officer  accustomed  to  responsibility  and  control 
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Committal  to  Poorhousbs. 

A  It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  the  case  of  habitual  offenders  apparently  of  weak 
intellect  or  not  able-bodied,  or  whom  the  Sheriff  may  deem  better  suited  for  reception 
and  detention  in  a  poorhouse,  we  recommend  that  the  Sheriff  should  have  power,  either 
directly  or  on  the  expiration  of  any  sentence  of  imprisonment  which  he  might  impose,  to 
order  their  reception  and  detention  in  a  poorhouse,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  if 
they  were  ordered  to  be  confined  in  a  Labour  Settlement.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enable 
that  class  of  cases  to  be  dealt  with  who  are  unfit  for  the  discipline  of  Labour  Settlements, 
or  who  have  passed  an  age  at  which  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  their  conversion  into  useful 
citizens.  Had  your  Committee  not  been  instructed  to  nave  a  strict  regard  to  financial . 
considerations,  they  wotdd  probably  have  suggested  special  institutions  for  dealing  with 
this  class,  but  any  financial  margin  that  can  be  looked  for  is  so  small  compared  with  the 
demands  which  might,  were  it  larger,  with  advantage  be  made  upon  it,  that  we  believe 
that  in  suggesting  the  use  of  the  poorhouse  for  this  ckss  of  cases  we  have  made  the  only 
practicable  suggestion  open  to  us.  Two  objections  may  be  urged't^ainst  our  proposal : 
(1)  That  the  inmates  of  Scottish  poorhouses  consist  in  large  number  of  decent  poor,  whom 
it  would  be  unfair  to  associate  with  habitual  offenders ;  and  (2)  That  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  parish  ratepayers  to  cast  upon  them  the  burden  of  maintaining  habitual  offender& 

B  Question  of  Fairness  to  Decent  Paupers. — As  we  have  already  mentioned,  on 
September  17th,  1894,  fourteen,  and  again  on  January  15th,  1895,  sixteen  of  the  largest 
poorhouses  in  Scotland  were  visited  by  officers  from  prisons  in  their  vicinity,  who 
took  a  note  of  the  ex-prisoners  whom  they  recognised  among  the  inmates.  The  number 
recognised  was,  of  course,  below  the  actual  number;  for  an  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  or 
Aberdeen  prisoner,  however  well  known,  lodging  in  a  Glasgow  poorhouse,  ^ilrould  pass 
unnoted,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  result  on  the  last  occasion  was  that  87  of  the  total 
population  were  recognised  as  having  been  in  jail,  and  the  average  of  the  two  visits 
showed  6*9  per  cent,  of  ex-prisoners  among  the  inmates.  Among  them  were, 
doubtless,  many  of  the  very  worst  type  of  habitual  offender,  men  and  women  who  had 
been  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  times  in  both  prison  and  poorhouse,  of  whom  one 
Inspector  of  Poor  after  another  gave  us  lists  of  instances.  Any  evil  which  might  result 
from  the  introduction  of  the  habitual  offender  into  our  poorhouses  therefore  already 
exists.  It  may,  however,  be  neutralised,  and  is,  we  believe,  largely  avoided,  by  a  proper 
classification  of  the  inmates.  Habitual  offenders  would,  of  course,  at  first  be  classified 
apart,  and  would,  where  admitted  at  all  among  the  ordinaiy  inmates,  be  only  so  admitted 
on  good  behaviour.  They  would  be  all  the  while  under  a  sterner  set  of  rules — which  we 
suggest  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  which,  when  so  approved,  should  have  the  same 
statutory  force  as  in  the  case  of  Labour  Settlements — and  they  would,  if  at  all  turbulent  or 
troublesome,  be  at  once  relegated  to  the  stricter  discipline  of  the  probationaiy  class.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  when  deprived  of  drink,  habitual  offenders  are  readily  amenable 
to  discipline.  Of  568  ex-prisoners  found  in  the  sixteen  poorhouses*  on  15th  January  '  AppawUx 
referred  to,  whose  conduct  is  reported  on,  we  find  that  it  was  '  good '  in  464  cases, '  * 
or  nearly  81  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  '£Eur'  in  71  more,  or  nearly  another  12  per 
cent,  leaving  only  33  cases,  or  5  8  per  cent  of  'bad,'  'indifferent,'  'troublesome,'  or 
'  discontented '  eases,  of  whom  only  one  is  returned  as  '  very  bad.' 

C  The  true  principle  of  Law  as  to  Decent  Paupers. — The  real  answer  to  this 
objection,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Malcolm  M'Neill,*  who  spoke '  *i-  587»^ 
as  representing  the  Scottish  Local  Gk)vernment  Board,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  officials.  The  poor  law  of  Scotland,  he  told  us,  is  not  one  of  in-door 
but  of  out-door  relief.  Parochial  authorities  do  not  nowadays  use  the  poorhouse  for 
all  and  sundry,  but  only  for  selected  cases,  as  suggested  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  them  to  board  out  the  respectable  poor.  Parochial 
authorities  have  learned  and  are  leammg  the  true  use  of  the  poorhouse,  which  paupers  in 
Scotland  have  always  shown  the  greatest  reluctance  to  enter,  and  which  should  be 
utilised  not  for  the  purpose  of  starving  out  respectable  and  deserving  cases,  but  as  a 
test  in  the  case  of  the  dissolute  and  lazy.  In  other  words,  the  aged  respectable  poor, 
under  the  principle  of  the  Scottish  poor  law,  if  the  system  were  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Local  Government  Board's  interpretation  of  that  principle,  should  be  rarely 
met  with  in  other  departments  of  the  poorhouse  than  the  hospital  or  lunatic  asylum. 
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Question  of  Cost  to  Poor  Rates. — As  to  any  additional  burden  which,  under  A 
our  proposal,  might  be  thrown  upon  the  poor  rates,  it  must  be  recollected  that  if  an 
additional  cost  were  incurred  through  the  prolonged  detention  in  poorhouses  of  weak- 
minded,  feeble,  and  aged  habitual  offenders,  the  rates  would  be  relieved  of  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  at  present  chargeable  to  them  who  would  be  dealt  with  in 
Labour  Settlements.  To  show  the  effect  of  this  system  of  give-and-take,  we  may  menti(m 
that  on  the  second  occasion  of  our  prison-and-poorhouse  census,  of  ez-piuipers  recognised 
as  having  been  in  prisons,  and  ex-prisoners  recognised  in  poorhouses,  244  were  under 
forty  years  of  age,  against  488  who  were  over  fifty.  Moreover,  the  trouble  and  exp^ise 
of  desJing  with  the  lmbitual>offender  pauper  class  is  so  great  that  every  Inspector  of  Poor 
whom  we  examined  demanded  farther  powers  of  detention,  and  Mr  M'Neill,  on  behalf 
1  sm  HotioD,  of  tiie  Local  Government  Board,  said  that  such  powers  '  were  very  much  required.' ' 

StRier,  Greig, 

Trovhlesomeness  of  Present  System. — Under  the  present  system  the  rule  is  that  a  B 

pauper  can  at  any  time  leave  a  poorhouse  on  giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice.     In  some 

of  the  larger  parishes  the  Local  Government  Bosurd  have,  under  their  powers,  granted 

authority  to  extend  the  requisite  notice  to  seventy-two  hours  in  the  case  of  paupers  who 

0.  S7S7.      within  six  months  have  been  twice  in  the  poorhouse.'     The  late  chairman  of  the  City 

.  Parochial  Board,  Glasgow,  told  us  that  in  their  poorhouse  there  were  not  less  than  thirty 

paupers  in  the  habit  of  '  running  in  and  out,*  and  he  thus  explained  the  reason  for  wishing 

<l  Ml,       for  further  powers  of  detention  * : — 

OgUTie.  ^ 

'  Where  a  woman  comes  like  this  so  often,  four  or  five  days  in  and  out,  it  is  a  very  C 
'  great  hardship  to  our  officers.     The  woman  has  first  to  make  an  application,  after  this 
'  she  has  to  be  interrogated,  and  the  result  of  those  inquiries  has  to  be  written  down  in 

*  a  schedule ;  she  has  then  to  attend  the  medical  officer  in  the  district  and  be  examined 
'  by  him  ;  then  she  attends  a  meeting  along  with  the  inspector  and  one  of  the  members 
'  of  the  Board — that  is  what  we  call  our  relief  committee ;  then  she  has  to  go  and  be 
'  admitted  through  the  gate  of  the  poorhouse ;  and  when  she  is  admitted  she  must 
'  undergo  the  changing  of  her  own  for  the  poorhouse  clothes,  undergo  a  bath,  and  go 

*  through  all  the  necessary  cleaning  operations,  and  we  have  the  trouble  of  fumigating 
'  the  woman's  clothes  and  stowing  them  away.    We  think  we  should  not  be  put  to  that 

*  trouble  for  three  or  four  days'  residence.' 

*Q.  6876.  '  We  have  cases,'  said  Mr  Malcolm  M'Neill,* '  where  50  times  a  year  the  same  thing  D 

clothing  and  so  on — ^has  to  be  gone  over  again.' 


Costliness  of  Present  System. — In  Edinburgh  we  had  some  amusing  evidence  on  E 
another  branch  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  St  duthbert's  Parish  the  inspector  told  us 
that  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  people  who  lived  between  the  poorhouse  and  the 
prison,  and  were  very  troublesome.  Knowing  the  rules  of  the  parish  they  generally 
turned  up  after  office  hours,  which  meant  that,  pending  medical  examination  next  day, 
they  were  sent  under  a  local  arrangement  to  the  Night  Asylum,  where  they  got  their 
supper,  bed,  and  breakfast,  and  then  if  they  chose  they  could  go  their  way.  If  after 
entering  the  house  a  man  chose  to  leave  it,  which  he  could  do  on  giving  twenty-four 
or  seventy-two  hours'  notice  as  the  case  might  be,  the  parochial  authorities  were  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  had  got  rid  of  their  guest.  If  the  latter  chose  he  might  and 
often  did  go  on  the  tramp  at  their  expense.  '  Last  year  one  man  thus  visited  ten 
*Q.872».  '  different  places*:  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Dysart  (twice),  Paisley,  Hamilton,  Old  Monk- 
'  land.  New  Monkland  (twice),  and  the  cost  of  the  bills  will  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
'  half  year — a  considerable  amount.' 
« -• 

For  these  travellers  can  claim  relief  in  whatever  parish  they  find  themselves,  and  P 
the  inspector  of  that  parish  at  once  advises  the  inspector  of  the  pauper's  parish  of  settle- 
ment, which  must  refund  the  relief  given.  Accounts  are  squared  every  six  months. 
The  only  remedy  possessed  by  the  parish  of  settlement  is  to  order  the  pauper  to  be  sent 
back,  but  before  that  can  be  done  the  man  is  away  to  another  parish,  and  runs  up  another 
»Q.  S781-S.  bill.'  AH  this  involves  an  immense  amount  of  correspondence  and  bookkeeping,  and 
when  the  wanderer,  who  may  have  got  as  far  as  Perth  or  Inverness,  considers  it  time  to 
return  to  Edinburgh,  he  allows  his  parish  of  settlement  to  order  him  back  and  pay  his 
railway  fare,  and,  if  his  health  is  not  strong,  the  expense  of  an  attendant  to  look  after 
him.  '  Although  they  find  their  way  to  Perth  or  Stirling  by  themselves,'  continued  the 
itispector,  '  in  many  cases  we  have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  having  an  attendant  with 
'  them  when  ordered  back.'  Mr  Greig,  the  inspector  of  the  City  Parish,  Edinburgh, 
mentioned  a  claim  of  this  sort,  and  told  us  how  he  got  rid  of  it.    One  of  his  paupers  went 
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A  to  Inyemess  last  y«ar.*    *  I  g<^  a  claim  for  him.    He  told  the  inspector  I  knew  him  very  '  Q.  3aM-fi» 

*  well,  which  was  quite  true.  I  said  that  was  so,  but  I  could  not  find  that  he  had  a 
'  settlement  in  Edmbuigh,  and  therefore  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

*  He  left  InvemesB.    He  tramped  farther.    I  got  another  daiuL    I  gave  the  same  refusal,, 

*  and  he  had  to  tramp  all  the  way  home,  applyiii^  to  five  or  six  parishes  on  the  journey., 
'  He  came  back  and  is  in  the  poorhouse  again.    He  is  a  very  useful  man  in  the  house.' 

B  But  even  Mr  Greig  was  not  a  match  for  a  pauper  expert,  for  Mr  Fender  of  St 
Cuthb^ii's  told  us  that '  he  knew  in  his  experience  of  many  paupers  who,  having  been 
'  provided  with  tickets  to  their  parish  of  settlement,  and  having  been  seen  into  the  train 
'  at  Waverley  Station  by  attendants,  have  left  the  train  at  Haymarket,  and  the  same 

*  day  applied  perhaps  for  relief  to  my  Mend  Mr  Greig  of  the  City  Pfuish.'  *  »  q.  wit 

O  Economy  of  Proposed  Change. — ^This  will  serve  to  explain  the  costliness  of  the 
habitual-ofiender  in-and-out  class  of  pauper  to  the  parochial  authorities,  and  enables  us 
to  understand  their  universal  demand  for  further  powers  of  detention,  and  to  appreciate 
the  economic  soundness  of  the  proposal  of  the  inspector  of  the  Glasgow  Barony  Parish — 
th^  certain  cases  of  the  sort  should  be  detained  in  poorhouses  for  periods  ranging  from 
six  months  up  to  two  years.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  if  our  propo^  in  one 
direction  would  impose  a  slight  extra  charge  upon  the  poor  rates — a  charge  which  we 
shall  show  would  be  equitably  distributed,  and  would  not  amount  to  tvt  of  the  present  ex- 
penditure— ^in  others  it  would  materially  relieve  them.  In  any  case,  the  habitual  offender 
is  at  present  a  burden  on  the  poor  rate,  on  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  on  the  local  police 
rates,  as  well  as  a  nuisance  to  the  public.  In  any  scheme  for  dealing  with  him,  the  poor 
rates  should  be  made  to  bear  a  part,  and  we  consider  that  under  that  which  we  suggest 
the  parish  would  make  a  fair  contribution  to  a  work  which  most  intimately  concerns  it 
by  keeping  out  of  mischief,  without  unnecessary  restraint  or  severity,  that  class  of 
habitual  offenders  who,  from  age  or  other  causes,  are  unfit  for  severe  reformatory 
disdjdine,  and  converting  them  at  least  from  disreputable  and  troublesome  '  in-and-out ' 
sojourners  into  respectable  members  of  the  pauper  community. 

D  Liberation  on  Becogniaances. — Our  final  recommendation  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
Sheriff,  viz.,  that  he  should  in  every  case  have  power,  instead  of  sentencing  an  habitual 
offender,  to  release  him  on  his  entering  into  a  recognisance,  with  or  without  sureties,  and 
during  such  pmod  as  may  be  prescribed,  to  appear  when  called  upon  and  submit  to  the 
sentence  pronounced,  is  intended  to  meet  cases  where,  for  example,  parents  or  respectable 
relatives  may  be  willing  to  take  back  girls  or  weak-minded  lads  who  for  a  period  may 
have  got  beyond  their  control,  but  who,  with  a  suspended  sentence  of  imprisonment 
and  possible  detention  as  habitual  offenders  hanging  over  their  heads,  might,  and  in 
many  cases  would,  prove  amenable  to  the  influence  of  their  friends. 

E  General  aim  of  Proposal. — It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  proposal  which  we  sub- 

rait  aims  not  at  increasing  punishments  but  reducing  them,  and  that  its  object,  based  on 
many  years'  experience  of  a  similar  system  in  the  treatment  of  youthful  delinquents,  is 
to  safeguard  society  from  the  injury  and  annoyance  which  it  at  present  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  habitual  offenders,  and  with  the  minimum  amount  of  compulsion  and  restraint, 
by  industrial  training  and  discipline,  to  restore  as  many  as  possible  of  them  to  the  ranks 
of  law-abiding  citizens.  With  this  object  in  view  we  have  endeavoured  to  shape  our 
proposal  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  initial  expense,  and  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
of  existing  agencies,  parochial  and  voluntary. 

The  Housing  op  Labour  SETTLBMBarre. 

F  Coming  to  the  question  of  the  Housing  of  Labour  Settlements,  the  most  satisfactory 
sohilion  would,  of  course,  be  the  erection  of  specially  designed  buildings  on  sites 
specially  selected  for  the  purpose.  That,  however,  would  involve  a  cost  which  would 
probably  prove  a  fatal  preliminary  objection,  and  we  have  therefore  to  fall  back  on 
existing  structures  which  might  be  utilised  for  the  purpose.  These  are  most  obviously 
to  be  found  in  our  prisons  or  in  our  poorhouses.  A  number  of  prisons  throughout  the 
country  have  recently  been  closed.  Some  of  these  might  at  a  small  expense  be  adapted 
for  labour  settlers,  but  they  have  been  handed  over  to  the  different  Local  Authorities, 
by  whom  they  have  already  been  converted  to  various  public  uses,  and  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  recover  them  for  State  purposes.  Besides  these  there 
is  in  several  of  the  existing  prisons,  such  as  Perth,  and  Peterhead,  so  much  surplus 
accommodation  that  at  small  expense  wings,  capable  of  accouunodating  several  hundred 
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persons,  might  be  cut  oflF  from  the  main  buildings  and  practically  converted  into  A. 
separate  establishments,  and  at  these  places  there  is  available  adjoining  ground 
belonging  to  the  Prison  Commissioners — at  Perth  to  the  extent  of  about  four 
acres,  and  at  Peterhead  about  17  acres.  At  Peterhead  there  is,  too,  a  practically 
unlimited  field  for  male  labour  in  connection  with  projected  works,  capable  of  being 
carried  on  without  the  sUghtest  risk  of  contact  with  the  convicts  employed  at  the 
quarries  and  breakwater.  These  prisons  being  national  property,  no  difficulty  or  expense 
would  present  itself  in  the  way  of  their  acquisition,  and  under  our  proposal  a  further 
very  large  diminution  might  be  expected  in  the  number  of  ordinary  prisoners  to  be 
provided  for  in  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  Labour  Settlements  should  be  B 
kept  entirely  distinct  £rom  prisons,  and  that  any  association,  even  of  ideas,  which  should 
connect  them  in  the  public  mind  with  prisons  or  convict  establishments  should  be  avoided. 

Poorhouses  available. — Another  class  of  public  property  is,  however,  available,  which  C 
>  Sutherland,  on  this  consideration  seems  greatly  to  be  preferred.  In  the  Appendix  to  our  Report^  will 
A|.|«ndix  ijg  found  a  map  showing  the  position  of  66  poorhouses  in  Scotland,  and  attached  to  it  a 
table  grouping  together  those  that  are  contiguous,  giving  their  accommodation  and  the 
number  of  vacancies  in  each,  and  showing  how,  by  transfers  of  the  inmates  to  other  poor- 
houses in  the  group,  23  poorhouses,  with  accommodation  for  2400  persons,  might  be  made 
available  for  other  purposes.  All  of  these  might  not  be  suitable  for  Labour  Settlements, 
but  one  advantage  which  they  present  is  that,  being  scattered  over  the  country,  they 
offer  a  wide  field  for  the  selection  of  suitable  localities,  and  their  structural  arrangements 
would  require  little  or  no  modification.  On  the  other  hand,  being  the  property  of 
their  respective  parishes  or  combinations,  they  would  have  to  be  leased  or  purchased  by 
the  nation,  and  provision  would  require  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  their  pauper 
inmates  elsewhere.  This,  however,  should  not  be  a  matter  of  insuperable  difficulty  as, 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  last  year,  several  important  parishes  have  already 
been  amalgamated  with  the  result  of  consolidating  their  poorhouse  acconamodation. 
Besides,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  stated  by  Mr  M'Neill  of  the  Local  Government 
*Q.  6878.  Board,*  that  the  poorhouses  in  Scotland  are  emptying  because  Parochial  Authorities 
are  learning  their  true  use,  and  are  displaying  a  growing  tendency  to  board  out  the 
respectable  poor.  This  being  so,  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  cases  where  it  is  requisite  to 
apply  the  poorhouse  test,  arrangements  could  easily  be  made  with  adjoining  parishes 
similar  to  those  already  in  being  in  those  parishes  where  no  poorhouse  exists. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  think  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  D" 
possession  of  such  vacant  poorhouses  as  may  be  capable  of  being  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  Labour  Settlements,  and  that  vacant  prison  accommodation  is  not 
to  be  recommended  if  other  accommodation  can  be  obtained. 

Probable  Number  of  Habitual  Offenders. 

Coming  now  to  the  number  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  accommo-  E 
dation,  we  find,  fi-om  a  carefully  compiled  return  given  in  our  Appendix,  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  during  1894  were  imprisoned  in  Scotland  for  the  specific 
offences  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  who  in  every  case  had  been  imprisoned  four 
times  and  upwards  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  their  last  conviction  in  1894, 
was  497  males  and  1290  females — in  all  1787.*  This  number,  or  say  1800,  is  therefore 
the  number  which  we  estimate  would  probably  be  brought  before  Sheriffs  charged  with 
petty  offences  aggravated  by  their  being  habitual  offenders,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  our  proposal.  Some  of  these  the  Sheriffs  would  acquit ;  others  they  would 
punish  for  their  offences,  but  refuse  to  pronoiince  habitual  offenders ;  in  other  cases  they 
would  probably  suspend  execution  of  sentence,  on  friends  or  charitable  institutions  under- 
taking the  charge  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  in  the  balance  they  would  punish  the  offence, 
pronounce  the  prisoners  habitual  offenders,  warn  them  of  the  effect  of  that  rider  to  their 
sentence,  and  explain  to  them  that  if  within  30  months  they  were  again  brought  up  on  a 
charge,  they  would  again  be  tried  before  a  Sheriff,  and  that,  in  addition  to  imprisonment, 
they  would  be  liable  to  detention  for  two  and  a  half  years  in  a  Labour  Settlement. 

Deterrent    effect    of  pronouncing   Persons   Habitual    Offenders. — ^The    effect    ofF 
such  a  warning  would  unquestionably  be  to  pull  up  a  very  considerable  proportion, 
especially  amongst  the  women.     If  anyone  doubts  this  let  him  consider  the  following 
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A  facts.  Prior  to  1874/ as  we  have  said,*  in  connection  with  drunken,  disorderly,  and '  Atmendix 
assault  cases  the  custom  in  Glasgow  was  for  the  lieutenants,  on  the  prisoners  becoming  ^fage  w. 
sober,  to  dismiss  them  wholesale,  and  so  avoid  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  before 
the  Magistrates.  In  1873,  the  last  complete  year  during  which  this  practice  prevailed, 
54,287  such  cases  were  brought  in  to  the  Police  Offices,  and  29,963  <fischarged  without 
pledge  by  the  lieutenants.  The  Magistrates,  having  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system,  gave  instructions  that  no  prisoner  should  be  liberated  by  the  lieutenants  unless 
he  left  a  pledge.  Ten  months  of  1874  passed  under  the  old  system,  and  22,892 
prisoners  were  discharged  by  the  lieutenants.  But  during  the  last  two  months 
of  that  year  the  new  rule  was  in  operation,  and  the  result  was  that,  during  1874, 
the  numbers  of  arrests  of  drunken,  disorderly,  and  assault  cases  fell  to  49,629.  1875 
was  the  first  complete  year  during  which  the  new  rule  was  operative,  and  in  that  year 
the  number  of  arrests  for  the  same  oflfences  fell  to  38,133,  and,  in  1876,  when  the  new 
arrangement  had  become  thoroughly  understood,  it  dropped  to  34,276  being  a  decrease 
of  almost  37  per  cent,  on  1873.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  form,  the  number  of 
arrests  for  those  oflfences  which,  in  the  two  complete  years  (1872-3)  immediately 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  change  of  rule,  amounted  to  106,702,  in  the  two 
complete  years  immediately  succeeding  its  adoption  (1875-6)  fell  to  72,400, — 
a  reduction  of  34,302,  or  over  32*1  per  cent.  This  shows  the  deterrent  eflfect 
of  greater  certainty  of  punishment  upon  the  offender  class,  and  though  that  effect 
would  probably  be  less  in  the  case  of  habitual  offenders,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  what  produced  the  reduction  in  Glasgow  was  the  dread  of  7s.  6d.  pledge,  or  fine, 
or  a  week's  incarceration,  the  habitual  offender  would  have  before  him  the  unfamiliar 
and  repulsive  prospect  of  two  and  a  half  years'  compulsory  abstinence  and  steady  work. 
Assuming,  however,  this  warning  to  prove  considerably  less  eflficacious  than  it  proved 
in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  and  that  instead  of  pulling  up  between  32  and  37  per  cent,  of 
offenders  as  it  did  there,  it  only  sufficed  to  pull  up  25  per  cent,  of  the  1800  charged 
before  the  Sheriff  as  Habitual  Offenders,  that  woidd  leave  us  with  1350  to  be  subse- 
quently provided  for.  Of  these,  however,  all  would  not  require  under  our  pro- 
posal to  be  provided  for  in  Labour  Settlements.  At  least  one-third  would  probably, 
from  age  and  bodily  or  mental  feebleness,  be  unfitted  for  their  discipline,  and  would 
be  relegated  under  powers  of  compulsory  detention  to  poorhouses,  or  to  their 
friends.  This  would  reduce  the  number  for  whom  provision  would  have  to  be  made 
in  Labour  Settlements  at  the  outset  to  900 :  a  figure  which,  after  the  first  few  years, 
would  be  largely  reduced  from  the  fact  that  the  individuals  who  constitute  the 
dass  of  habitual  offenders  would  perforce  be  prevented  from  offending.  It  must  be 
recollected,  too,  that  our  900  habitual  offenders  would  consist  in  round  numbers  of 
250  men  and  650  women,  and  that  of  the  latter  we  anticipate  that  after  a  short 
probation  it  would  be  practicable  to  place  a  number  out  on  licence  with  Magdalene 
Asylums  and  other  similar  institutions,  so  that  vacancies  might  soon  be  created  sufficient 
to  meet  the  reduced  stream  of  incomers  after  the  first  year  or  two.  In  any  case  the 
exceptional  demands  of  the  first  period  of  the  experiment  might  be  cheaply  met  either 
by  the  erection  of  temporary  structures  in  suitable  situations,  or  by  utilising  the  empty 
prison  accommodation  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

B  Elasticity  of  Proposals. — But  if  our  proposal  was  considered  to  be  on  too  large  a 
scale,  or  if  in  its  initial  stage  it  was  anticipated  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of  larger 
numbers  of  habitual  offenders  being  consigned  to  Labour  Settlements  than  could  properly 
be  dealt  with,  or  if  it  were  desired  to  proceed  tentatively  with  the  experiment,  this  could 
easily  be  effected  in  the  following  manner : — 

C  We  have  proposed  that  the  liability  of  a  prisoner  to  be  registered  as  an  habitual 
offender  should  be  constituted  by  the  fact  of  three  imprisonments  followed  by  a  conviction 
by  a  Sheriff  within  a  given  period.  The  period  whicn  we  have  selected  has  been  twelve 
months,  and  on  that  we  have  based  all  calculations.  But  nothing  could  be  easier  in  any 
legislation  on  the  subject  than  to  introduce  a  provision  cutting  down  that  period  to  eight 
months,  or  even  six,  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  operation  of  the  new  system,  and 
empowering  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  by  Order  in  Coimcil  from  time  to  time  during  thte 
currency  of  those  five  years  to  extend  the  prescribed  period  up  to  twelve  months  gradually 
and  as  the  capabilities  of  the  system  were  developed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  success 
of  the  system  turned  out  such  as  to  render  admissible  its  extension  beyond  the  limit 
proposed  by  us,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  might  be  empowered,  say  after  it  had  been  ten 
years  at  work  and  its  financial  and  reformatory  efficacy  had  been  proved,  to  extend  the 
prescribed  period  from  time  to  time  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  by  an  order  to  be 
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laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses,  and  to  become  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Education  A 
Codes,  unless  within  a  given  time  an  address  was  carried  against  it.  With 
each  month's  reduction  of  the  prescribed  period  below  the  twelve  months  which  we 
have  proposed  a  large  reduction  would  be  made  of  the  cases  falling  within  the 
category  of  Habitual  Offenders,  and  with  each  month's  extension  beyond  the  twelve 
months  a  number  of  fresh  cases  would  be  brought  in,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
affecting  the  other  machinery  of  the  scheme.  It  would  always  require  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  smaller  the  class  embraced  within  the  scope  of  the  scheme  the 
more  inveterate  would  be  the  offenders  of  whom  that  class  would  consist,  and  that  its 
possibilities  of  success  from  a  reformatory  point  of  view  would  increase  almost  in 
geometrical  ratio  with  each  enlargement  of  its  scope.  For  to  afford  the  system  fair  play 
in  that  respect  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  deal  with  the  habitual  offender  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage,  and  the  more  promptly  the  work  is  taken  in  hand  the  better 
will  be  the  results  for  the  offender,  and  ultimately  for  society. 

Cases  of  Relapse. — In  cases  where  habitual  offenders,  after  undergoing  detention  in  B 
a  Labour  Settlement  or  poorhouse,  resume  their  old  habits  and  again  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  the  reasons  would  be  wanting  for  delay  in  dealing  with  them  which  have 
led  us  to  suggest  so  many  preliminary  steps  before  final  committal  in  the  case  of  persons 
for  the  first  time  declared  habitual  offenders,  and  we  would  therefore  propose 

That  in  cases  of  the  relapse  of  persons  so  committed,  the  commitment  shall  be  C 
deemed  to  have  been  an  imprisonment  at  the  date  the  said  commitment 
expired,  and  that  if  after  two  subsequent  imprisonments  they  are  again  charged 
with  an  offence  within  twelve  months  of  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  commit- 
ment, they  should  again  be  brought  before  the  Sheriff,  who  in  such  case  should, 
on  conviction,  again  order  them  to  be  registered  for  30  months  as  habitual 
offenders,  and  should  in  that  case  deal  with  them  by  committing  them  to  a 
Labour  Settlement  or  poorhouse,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  them,  as  if  such 
prisoners'  names  had  been  upon  the  Kegister  of  Habitual  Offenders  when  charged 
with  the  offence. 


Finance. 

Value  of  Male  Labour. — As  the  backbone  of  our    proposal  is  that  able-bodied  D 

Habitual  Offenders   should  be  compelled   to  work  for  their    maintenance,   the  first 

question  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  value  of  the  work  which  they  could  be  made  to 

\Beport,  Scot.  do.      In  estimating  this  in  the  case  of  males,   we  have  the  following  data  to  go 

CraiSssioii-   iipoii : — ^At  Peterhead  Convict  Prison  ^  the  average  daily  population,  according  to  the 

era,  1893-4,    last    report,   was   331 '37.      The    convicts    are    principally    employed    in    quarrying, 

^**'  ^  ■        stone-breaking,  concrete-making,  and  other  operations  connected  with  the  Admiralty 

works,   and    the  work    accomplished,    which    is    measured    and  valued,  is   returned 

at  ,£9061,   78.    2d.,   or   £27,    6s.    8d.    per   convict    per    annum.      In    the    English 

convict  establishments  the  work  done  per  convict  constantly  employed  is  set  down 

as   ranging   in   value   from   about   £15   per  annum   in  cases  where   the   labour    is 

"Beport.Direc.  reclamation  work,  to  £45  where  it  is  the  construction  of  fortifications  or  building. 

toreof  ConTict  Taking  all  the  English  male  convict  establishments,'  we  find  from  the  last  report  of  the 

189^' Ap-    Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  that  the  average  daily  population  amoimted  to  345776  men, 

pendixx.      and  the  earnings  for  the  year  to  £93,010,  Os.  6d.,  or  £26,  18s.  per  convict  per  annum. 

» Appendix     Again,  in  our  Appendix '  will  be  found  a  '  return   showing  the  financial  results  of 

^'^*^^^-      '  the  industrial   departments   in   Wakefield  Prison,  based  on  the   market  value  of 

*  articles   supplied    by  it   to   public   departments,   not  allowing   for  initial  cost  of 

'  buildings,  but  allowing  for  wear  and  tear  of  tools.'     According  to  this  return  a 

daily  average  of  53 J  prisoners  employed  earned  profits  amounting  to  £1727,  3s.  8d^, 

or  over  £32  per  man  per  annum.     On  this  evidence,  we  consider  ourselves  justified  in 

fuming  that,  if  we  set  down  the  labour  of  male  settlers  at  £26  per  head  per  annum  the 

estimate  should,  with  proper  management,  be  within  the  mark     As  the  total  average 

<Scottuh      cost  of  a  Scottish  prisoner  is  £20,  Os.  7d.,*  even  if  we  allow  of  an  extra  £3  for>foo|d 

nd^onen^Be-  and  clothlug,  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  margin  remains  within  "which  the  kboUr  of 

port,  1898-4,  the  inale  settlers  could  be  made  to  pay  for  their  maintenance;  •  '    ■     ,  ■       .  .  .  -. 

p.  62.  . .  -^  •' 
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A  VcUtie  of  Female  Labour. — Coming  now  to  the  caae  of  femaJea,  there  will  be  found 

in  our  Appendix^  a  statistical  return  concerning  a  niunber  of  Magdalene  Homes  and 'Appendix 
Shelters  in  Scotland.     From  this  it  appears  that  in  9  such  institutions  in  Edinburgh,  ^ 
Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Greenock,  the  average,  daily  population  during  1893  was  520, 
and  that  the  profits  from  work  amounted  to  £15,204,  or  £29,  4s.   9d.   per  head. 
The  results  of  female  labour  in  the   Scottish  prisons  give  us  no  data  to  go  on, 
for  the  reason  that  the  female  convicts  are  very  few,  and  their  work  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  other  female  prisoners,  59f  per  cent,  of  whom  are  imprisoned 
for  a  month  or  under,  and  almost  21  per  cent  for  a  week  or  under,  and  much  of  whose 
labour,  therefore,  is  practically  worthless.     If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  English  female 
convict  establishment  at  Woking,  we  find  that  with  an  average  daily  population  of 
212*46  its  earnings  are  set  down  at  £2549,  9s.  8d.,  or  £12  per  head  per  annum.*  *k«p°'*5^»»c- 
With  these  facts  oefore  us,  if  we  put  down  the  value  of  the  labour  of  a  female  settler  wlons,*"''*"* 
at  £12  a  year,  we  consider  that  we  should  be  within  the  mark.  **'5r*'^P- 

*'  pendix  X. 

B  Debit  and  Credit. — Starting  from  these  premises,  and  estimating  as  we  do  for  the 
maintenance  of  900  persons  (250  males  and  650  females),  at  our  Labour  Settiements, 
our  figures  for  labour  would  be : — 

250  men  at  £26  per  annum      ....  £6,500 

650  women  at  £12  per  annum  .  .  .  7,800 


£14,300 


C  We  have  seen  that  the  sentences  of  the  1083  prisoners  committed  four  times 
and  upwards  during  1893  amounted  in  that  year  to  79,646  days,  which  would  represent 
an  average  daily  number  throughout  the  year  of  218*2.*  We  propose  to  deal  with  1800  'Appendix 
of  precisely  the  same  class,  and  at  the  same  ratio  their  imprisonments  would  give  a  total  ^^^' 
representing  a  daily  average  number  throughout  the  year  of  362*7.  Besides  this  we 
have  shown  how  the  experiment  of  allowing  prisoners  to  work  out  their  sentences,  partly 
by  imprisonment  and  partly  by  fine,  secured  in  the  course  of  five  days  in  Greenock  *  Appendix 
Prison  a  saving  of  twenty-two  days'  imprisonment,  equivalent  to  1606  days'  imprison-  ^^^■'^' 
ment,  or  4*4  years'  imprisonment  of  one  individual  in  the  year,  or  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment of  4*4  individuals.*  We  have  pointed  out  that  as  the  average  daily  population  of 
Greenock  Prison  is  only  ^th  of  that  of  the  Scottish  Prisons  as  a  whole,  assuming  the  same 
proportion  to  hold  good  over  all,  the  saving  would  amount  to  the  permanent  cost  of  an 
average  daily  prison  population  of  118*8  prisoners;  and  the  experiment  having  been 
sprung  upon  the  Greenock  prisoners,  we  may  take  its  results  as  much  under  what 
might  be  expected  if  the  system  were  practicdly  at  work.  Allowing  for  a  50  per  cent, 
increase  on  the  actual  result,  as  we  think  might  safely  be  done,  it  would  give  a  saving  of 
178  in  the  present  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in  Scotland.  Besides  this  we  have 
proposed  a  large  curtailment  of  the  sentences  of  imprisonment  competent  to  be  imposed 
by  Magistrates  in.  Police  Courts,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  our  Appendix/  that,  if  the  ^^^y*^ 
average  term  of  imprisonment  so  imposed  on  the  1222  prostitutes  last  year  sent  to  prison 
for  more  than  14  days  were  reduced  to  the  maximum  term  of  14  days  which  we  have 
xecommended,  a  saving  would  be  effected  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  one 
prisoner  for  45*9  years,  or  an  average  daily  prison  population  of  45*9  prisoners  for  one 
year.  Allowing,  however,  that  this  saving  has  already  been  partiy  taken  credit  for  by 
half  of  the  women  concerned  having  been  pronounced  Habitual  Offendeis  and  relegated 
to  Labour  Settlements,  there  would  remain  a  saving  under  this  head  equal  to  the  cost 
of  an  average  daily  population  of:  23.  We  estimate  therefore  a  redaction  of  the 
average  daUy  population  of  Scottish  Prisons  thus : — 

Diity  Annge  Skving. 

Under  the  proposals  for  Labour  Settlements,  &c.,  of  .  362  prisoners. 

Under  the  working  out  of  sentences  by  combination  of 

Fine  aod  Imprisonment         .  .  .  .  178        „ 

Under    Shorter    sentences    in    Police    Courts    (case    of 

Prostitutes  alone)      .  .  .  .  23      „ 

Tbtal  diminution  in  average  daily  number  of  Prisoners     .  568 

*  A  rraetitio«  of  ^b«  a»W«  «)cperiin«9t  nt  Bayliwjp  Pr^Q,  wde  8|no«  t^e  aboT«  was  writteo,  and  particulan 
of  which  will  be  found  in  onr  Appe^Six,*  gives  much  mox»  favouraole  results  as  regards  the  saving  of  imprisonment,  y/^??*" 
for  though  the  trial  was  confined  to  B  tingle  day  and  to  seven  petty  cases,  it  resulted  in  the  renussitm  of  imprison-  ^^11. 
avta  aaonntiBg  in  all  to  20  daya. 
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As  the  total  average  daily  population  of  ordinary  prisoners  in  Scottish  Prisons  in  A 
1893  was  2196,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  over  25  per  cent,  of  our  prison  population. 
When  the  incubus  of  Habitual  Offenders  with  which  the  scheme  would  start  had 
had  time  to  be  cleared  off,  and  its  full  effect  to  be  felt,  we  should  be  disappointed 
if  its  efficacy  in  emptying  the  prisons  did  not  bring  out  a  figure  very  considerably 
higher.  Even  taking  it  at  560,  however,  this  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  prisoner  per 
annum  would  show  a  saving  to  the  Treasury  of  £11,200.  If  the  Habitual  Offenders 
were  all  drawn  from  one  prison,  and  that  prison  suppressed,  the  full  saving  would 
be  effected,  but  they  would  be  drawn  from  a  number  of  prisons,  the  principal 
establishment  charges  of  which  would  remain  unaffected.  In  a  few  years  c^ter  the 
system  of  Labour  Settlements  had  been  at  work,  however,  unless  it  belied  altogether 
the  results  both  of  Juvenile  Reformatories  in  this  country  and  Adult  Reformatories 
abroad,  the  average  daily  number  of  our  prison  population  would  be  decreased  by  a  much 
larger  number  than  we  have  set  down ;  and  by  closing  our  smaller  and  more  expensive 
prisons  savings  much  in  excess  of  the  figures  we  have  stated  might  be  brought  about. 
But  taking  only  the  saving  on  prisoners,  and  assuming  that  not  a  prison  was  closed, 
it  is  estimated  by  Mr  Donaldson,  the  Secretary  to  the  Scottish  Prisons  Commission,  that 
the  actual  economy  on  a  reduction  by  560  of  the  average  daily  population  of  our 
i.^ppe«"iix  prisons  would  be  £7840*  (or  £14  per  head  per  annum),  and  with  that  sum  slightly 
increased,  or  say  £10,000  a  year,  we  propose  tnat  the  Treasury  should  endow  the  Labour 
Settlement  Scheme. 

Alien  Habitual-Offender  Paupers. — But  there  remain  several  other  items  to  be  B 
provided  for.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  assumed  that  450  of  the  1800  Habitual 
Offenders  with  whom  we  started  would  be  found  unfitted  for  the  discipline  of  Labour 
Settlements,  and  would  be  committed  for  detention  to  poorhouses.  Those  who  possessed 
a  'parish  of  settlement'  in  Scotland,  in  whatever  poorhouse  they  might  be  interned, 
would  be  chargeable  to  that  parish,  and  from  it  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  would  be 
recovered  under  well  understood  existing  rules  and  arrangements.  But  there  would  be 
XlWill*  a  certain  proportion  without  any  Scottish  settlement.  Mr  Donaldson*  considers  that  this 
might  be  set  down  at  20  per  cent.,  which,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  will  put  down  as 
100  individuals.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
100  persons  out  of  the  central  fund,  and  if  this  were  done  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  head 
per  annum  (the  average  annual  cost  of  a  pauper  in  Scottish  poorhouses  is  slightly  over 
£7  per  head),  £800  more  would  be  absorbed. 

Provision  for  a  new  start  in  life. — ^Again,  to  give  the  settlers  a  start  in  life  C 
when  they  left  the  Labour  Settlements  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
gratuities  payable  on  dismissal.  In  the  case  of  convicts  the  official  osculation  is 
that  by  good  conduct  a  gratuity  of  £1  per  year  can  be  earned.  In  the  case  of 
labour  settlers  we  would  propose  a  much  higher  scale  of  gratuity,  and  for  this  reason. 
The  conditional  possession  of  a  considerable  sum  on  discharge,  to  be  given  not  as  a 
matter  of  right  but  as  a  gratuity,  which  might  be  withheld  if  likely  to  be  injudiciously  ex- 
pended, and  the  judicious  expenditure  of  which  could  be  secured  through  the  medium  of 
philanthropic  agencies  like  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies — the  possession  of  a 
sum  which  would  enable  a  discharged  settler  to  be  sent  away  to  a  new  home  with 
still  a  sufficient  balance  in  hand  to  allow  for  a  fresh  start,  would  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  securing  his  permanent  reformation.  We  should  therefore  fix 
the  gratuity  (subject  of  course  to  deduction  for  laziness  or  insubordination)  at  the  rate 
of  £3  a  year,  which  in  thirty  months  would  furnish  £7,  10s. — a  sum  sufficient  not 
merely  to  enable  those  who  chose  to  settle  in  this  country  to  do  so  far  from  their  old 
haunts,  but  those  who  preferred  it  to  emigrate.  To  provide  gratuities  at  this  rate  would 
run  away  with  another  £2700  per  annum. 

Necessity  for  a  Surplus.  —  In  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  labour  which  D 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  revenue,  a  considerable  surplus  would  be  necessary. 
Not  only  would  all  labour  not  directly  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Settlements 
themselves,  require  to  be  paid  for  by  the  various  Departments  for  which  it  was  performed 
or  which  purchased  its  products ;  but  in  the  case  of  labour  employed  on  reclamation  work, 
there  would  need  to  be  sufficient  money  in  hand  to  carry  on  until  its  value  could  be 
realised.  We  are  quite  aware,  also,  that  an  estimated  margin  of  £2000  or  £3000  a  year 
would  be  too  small  on  which  to  start  a  scheme  involving  many  calculations,  and  eu- 
-  croaching  on  a  region  where  no  actual  experience  is  available  for  our  guidance.  £Jiowing 
this,  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep  our  estimates  on  the  safe  side.     Thus  we  have  put 
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A  down  for  the  cost  of  a  settler  £23  per  annum,  a  sum  £3  in  excess  of  that  which  in  the 
case  of  a  prisoner  covers  every  expenditure,  administrative  and  otherwise,  although  these 
administrative  charges  in  the  case  of  the  prisoner  include  £12,  3s.  5d.  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  officers,-  against  £4,  9s.  7d.  for  '  victualling  '  and  '  clothing,  bedding,  furniture, 
'  &c.,'  and  include  Desides  7s.  of  gratuity  on  dismissal,  of  which  we  have  taken  no  account. 
But,  in  order  to  provide  for  every  contingency,  we  have  another  resource  to  fall  back 
upon. 

B         ITie  Labour  Settlements  Fund. — It  will  be  remembered  that  we  proposed  that  in 
order  to  encourage  in  Scotland  the  application  of  those  provisions  of  the  existing  law, 
intended  to  secure  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  fines,  reasonable  facilities  for  payment 
before  commitment  to  prison,  and  to  discourage  the  practice  which  prevails  of  sending 
them  off  to  prison  if  they  cannot  pay  at  once — we  have  proposed^  that  all  fines » Page xiv., 
paid  after  admission  to  prison  should  be  paid  to  the  Governor  of  the  prison,  and^l^*"**^ 
accounted  for  by  him  through  the  Prison  Commissioners  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  to 
be  credited  to  a  fund  the  application  of  which  we  promised  to  explain ;  and  we  pro- 
posed to  deal  in  the  same  manner  with  all  monies  arising  from  the  new  nune  that  would 
be  opened  up  by  permitting  prisoners,  committed  in  default  of  payment  of  fines,  to  work 
out  their  sentences  by  a  combination  of  imprisonment  and  fine.     We  have  shown  how, 
even  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  our  Greenock  experiment,  these  reduced  fines  would 
amount  to  £4200  a  year,  and  have  pointed  out  that  that  experiment  having  been 
conducted  under  great  practical  disadvantages,  the  actual  results  might  be  reckoned  at  a 
much  higher  figure.     Let  us  take  the  new  reduced  fines  at  only  £5000,  and  add  to  them 
the  fines  at  present  paid  after  admission  to  prison  (which  amount  to  some  £3000  a 
year),*  and  if  we  put  down  the  total  at  £7000  to  £8000  we  should  be  well  within  the » Amndix 
mark.      This  we  propose  should  be  paid  into  a  fund  to  be  administered  by  the^^"** 
Secretaiy  for  Scotland,  and  to  be  called  the  Labour  Settlements  Fund. 

C  Provision  for  Initial  Expenditure.  — It  will  have  been  observed  that  up  to  this 
point  we  have  made  no  provision  for  the  large  initial  expenditure  which  would  be 
required  for  the  adaptation  of  buildings,  furnishings,  acquiring  ground,  &c.  The  capital 
required  for  this  purpose,  which  might  amount  to  any  sum  irom  £15,000  to  £25,000, 
we  propose  that  the  Treasury  should  advance  as  a  loan,  repayable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  substantial  instalments  (say  £2000  to  £3000  a  year)  out  of  the  Labour 
Settlements  Fund,  which  would  also  be  drawn  on  to  meet  any  other  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  general  working  of  Labour  Settlements. 

Tj  Balance  Sheet. — ^To  enable  financial   position  of  this  Scheme  to  be  seen  at  a 

glance,  we  will  now  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet. 


Dr. 

Cfr. 

. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

By  Cost  of  900  settlers  at  £23  per 

To  Value  of  settlers'  labour  (as  per 

annum 

20,700 

0 

0 

estimate,    page   xzviii),   per 

„    Board  of  100  aliens  without  settle- 

annum,       .... 

14,300 

0 

0 

ment,  interned  in  Poorhouses, 

» 

Treasury  grant  out  of  savings  on 

per  annum,    .... 

800 

0 

0 

diminished  prison  population, 

„    Gratuities  to  settlers  on  dismissal. 

per  annum, 

10,000 

0 

0 

per  annum 

2,700 

0 

0 

„ 

Labour    Settlements'    Fund,  as 

„    Temporary  annual  charge  for  re- 

above, say,  .... 

7,600 

0 

0 

payment  of  capital  borrowed 

for  initial  expenditure,  say      . 

2,600 

0 

0 

„    Balance 

6,000 

0 

0 

je31,800 

0 

J» 

£31,800 

0 

0 

This  surplus  of  £5000  should,  in  our  opinion,  amply  su£Sce  to  provide  for  every 
contingency. 

B  A  Substantial  Ghmrantee. — But  in  order  to  meet  the  objection  that  experience 
might  prove  our  estimate  of  the  monies  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  indicated  to  have 
been  exaggerated,  or  the  demands  upon  it  greater  than  we  have  allowed  for,  or  that  from 
causes  which  we  have  not  foreseen,  it  might  prove  inadequate,  we  propose,  in  case  in  any 
year  it  should  prove  inadequate — and  in  that  case  only — to  authorise  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  to  make  up  the  balance  required  by  a  levy  of  the  amount  per  pound  necessary 
to  restore  equilibrium,  on  the  fines  and  '  pledges'  at  present  paid  in  to  the  various  Police 
Authorities  throughout  the  country.    That  tUs  would  place  the  financial  position  of  the 
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scheme  beyond  question  is  at  once  evident  from  the  fact  that,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  A 
'  Anpwidii  letarn  in  our  Appendix,^  the  fines  and  pledges  received  by  the  Police  Authorities  in  eleven 
of  the  larger  bui^hs  in.  Scotland  during  1893,  amounted  to  over  £20,000,  and  we  are  safb 
in  saying  that  throughout  Scotland  their  amount  exceeded  £25,000,  We  do  not  propose 
to  confiscate  these  fines  and  pledges.  We  do  not  even  anticipate  that  it  would  often  be 
necessary  to  encroach  upon  them  materially,  or  at  all ;  but  behind  the  financial  provisions 
which  we  have  already  proposed,  this  solid  guarantee  of  over  £25,000  per  annum  would 
stand  to  protect  the  scheme  against  all  possible  deficit,  and  to  assure  its  credit.  The 
Police  Authorities  in  every  town  visited  by  us  told  us  that  if  we  could  devise  means 
to  rid  them  of  a  few  scores  or  hundreds  of  Habitual  OflTenders  in  their  respective 
communities,  their  labours  would  be  immensely  lightened  and  their  expenses  decreased ; 
and  we  consider  that  in  proposing  that  they  should  guarantee  the  financial  soundness  of 
our  scheme  to  the  extent  of  the  fines  and  pledges  which  they  receive — a  guarantee  which 
in  all  probability  would  never  require  to  be  drawn  on, — we  are  asking  them  to  pay  a 
very  moderate  price  indeed  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  that  with  one  voice  they 
professed  their  anxiety  to  secure. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  system,  when  the  whole  Habitual  Offenders  of  a  B 
generation  would  be  to  be  dealt  with,  unless  provision  were  made  for  its  inauguration  on 
a  gradual  and  restricted  scale,  there  might  not  improbably  be  so  much  stress  put  upon 

•Par.  'Elas-   it  as  to  lead  to  a  breakdown.     We  have  already  anticipated  this  difficulty,*  and  shown 

^^u,'     ^0^  i^  might  easily  be  avoided. 

p.  ntv. 

Briefly  stated  then,  the  financial  basis  of  our  proposal  is  this —  C 

The  exceptional  expense  of  governing  and  maintaining  Habitual  Offenders  in  Scot- 
land, so  far  as  it  does  not  directly  fall  on  the  public,  is  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  (which  maintains  the  prisons)  and  the  Police  and  the  Parochial 
Authorities. 

That  exceptional  expense,  if  our  proposal  were  adopted,  would  almost  entirely 
devolve  upon  the  Administration  of  the  Scottish  Labour  Settlements,  by  whicn 
all  the  revenues  of  the  Settlements  would  be  received  and  disbursed. 

To  enable  the  expenditure  of  the  Administration  to  be  met,  we  propose  to  look  to 
the  labour  of  the  settlers,  which  we  put  down  at  about  £14,000  a  year,  assisted 
by  £10,000  a  year  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity, 
which  would  represent — and  in  a  few  years  under-represent — the  amount  of  its 
savings  in  the  maintenance  of  prisoners. 

In  addition  to  this  annuity,  we  recommend  that  the  capital  necessary  for  the 
initiation  of  the  scheme  should  be  advanced  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  as  a 
loan  amply  secured  and  to  be  rapidly  repaid. 

To  enable  this  to  be  done  we  would  call  into  existence  a  fund  arising  out  of  fines 
at  present  lost,  which,  together  with  fines  now  paid  by  prisoners  after 
their  admission  to  prison  (which  for  reasons  of  policy  we  propose  to  alienate  from 
their  present  recipients),  would  amount  to  £7000  or  £8000  a  year. 

This  fund,  which  we  propose  to  call  the  Labour  Settlementa  Fund,  we  propose  to 
apply  in  the  first  place  to  the  repayment  by  annual  instalments  of  the  money 
borrowed  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  initial  expenditure,  and  in  the 
second  to  the  general  administrative  purposes  of  the  scheme. 

This  Labour  Settlements  Fund  would,  we  believe,  prove  amply  sufficient  for  those 
purposes ;  but  lest  its  amount  should  fall  short  of  our  anticipations,  we  propose 
to  give  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  power  from  year  to  year  to  make  up  any 
deficiency  which  might  arise,  by  a  levy  to  the  extent  required  on  fines  and 
pledges  received  by  the  Local  Authorities  in  Scotland,  which  at  present  amount 
to  over  £25,000  a  year,  and  which  would  thus  form  an  unquestionable  guarantee 
for  the  solvency  of  the  Labour  Settlements  Fund. 

The  Police  Authorities  would  contribute  to  the  scheme  by  consenting  to  this 
guarantee,  which,  we  believe,  would  never  require  to  be  drawn  on  heavily,  and 
m  all  probability  would  never  require  to  be  drawn  on  at  all. 

As  to  the  Parochial  Authorities,  their  contribution  to  the  scheme  would  consist  in 
the  detention  and  maintenance  of — ^in  -rouiid  numbers — 100  infirm,  aged,  and 
weak-minded,  alien,  habitual-offendw  paupers  at  the  expense  of  the  Labour 
Settlements  Fund,  and  350  native  habitual-offeBder  paupers  at  the  expense  of 
their  reapeetrve  paiishes  of  settlement. 

Tl»  enMsnse  rf  the  detention  and  maintenance  of  these  haUtual-offender  paupers, 
which  would  be  thus  devdred  upon  the  ratepayers  throughout  Scotland  would 
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barely  increase  by  £8000  the  £894,500  at  present  expended  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  and  in  return  for  it  the  Parochial  Authoritiee  would  get  rid  of  the 
trouUe  and  expense  to  which  they  are  now  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  '  ia- 
'  and-out '  habitual-offender  pauper  class,  a  trouble  and  expense  of  which  they 
everywhere  demand  to  be  freed  and  everywhere  loudly  complain. 


PART  II.— VAGRANTS  AND  BEGGARS. 

£  Having  dealt  with  habitual  offenders  generally,  we  now  come  to  those  special  classes 
to  whom  attention  is  specially  called  in  our  remit,  first  among  which  comes  that  of 
vagrants  and  beggars.  According  to  a  night  census  of  this  class,  taken  by  the 
police  in  June  1893,'  the  vagrants  and  beggars  in  Scotland  numbered  9655,  giving  >  Appendix 
a  ratio  to  population  of  20  per  10,000.  Of  these,  6326  were  men,  1927  women,  ^^** 
and  1402  children ;  6728  were  found  in  counties  where  their  ratio  to  population  was 
26  per  10,000,  and  2927  in  burghs  where  their  ratio  to  popidation  was  13  per  10,000. 

C        Tinkers  or  Gipsies. — The  persons  grouped  together  as  beggars  and  vagrants  may 
be  sub-divided  into  three  classes — Tinkers  or  gipsies,  professional  vagrants,  and  working 
men  on  the  tramp.    The  tinkers  and  gipsies  form  a  class  apart.     They  live  principally 
in  tents,  and  marry  among  themselves,  according  to  their  own  rites ;  support  themselves 
ostensibly  by  petty  industries,  such  as  tinker- work,  umbrella  mending,  and  occasional  field 
labour,  but  really  to  a  large  extent  by  begging.     The  number  of  them  reported  by  Chief 
Constables  as  having  encamped  in  their  respective  counties  in  1893  was  977  adults  and  725 
children.*  As  their  movements  often  extend  through  several  counties,  the  same  gipsies  must  «i™endix 
have  been  returned  as  passing  through  their  districts  by  several  Chief  Constables,  so  that  the  ^viii. 
number  reported  should  be  considerably  over  the  truth  ;  but  taking  the  figures  as  we  find 
them,  the  number  of  arrests  among  them  was  232,  or  136  per  1000,  as  against  37  in  the 
genend  population.     They  differ  from  the  ordinary  vagrant  in  the  high  proportion  of 
women  and  children  to  men, — the  numbers  of  the  women  being  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
the  men,  and  that  of  children  50  per  cent,  greater ;  while,  among  vagrants  and  beggars 
generally,  men  figure  to  women  in  the  proportion  of  over  3  to  1,  and  to  children  in  the 
proportion  of  over  4|-  to  1.     These  tinkers  and  gipsies  are  represented  by  Chief  Con-»ouef- 
stables,  landowners,  and  others  *  as  not  given  to  stealing  or  poaching,  but  as  inveterate  ^^'''* 
beggars,  levying  contributions  in  the  shape  of  food,  money  and  sites  for  their  encamp-  q.  84S»-4  • 
ments  on  the  rural  population,  spending  what  money  they  obtain  in  drink,  and  when  CoLwaiUm. 
drunk  fighting  amongst  themselves.     In  their  domestic  relations  they  are  depicted  q.  8661-2 ; 
as  faithful  to  their  own  marriage  ties,  and  fond  of  their  children.     The   charges  JJjj^^**"""' 
against  them,  so  far  as  the  general  community  is  concerned,  is  that  they  are  troublesome 
b^gars ;  that  their  anions  not  being  recognised  as  marriages,  their  children  increase  the 
illegitimacy  ratio  of  the  counties  in  which  they  abound ;  and  that,  owing  to  their  wan- 
dering habits  and  mode  of  life,  their  children  are  exposed  to  hardships  amounting  to 
cruelty,  and  grow  up  practically  devoid  of  education,  except  in  the  border  counties, 
where  they  seem  to  have  settled  down.     Various  drastic  proposals  were  made  to  us, 
especially  in  Perthshire,  for  getting  rid  of  a  nuisance  which  was  described  as  intolerable. 
These  included  the  suggestion  that  liviag  in  tents  should  be  made  illegal,  and  that 
the    children   should  where   necessary   be   forcibly  removed  from  their  parents  and 
sent  to  industrial  schools. 

D         The  law  already  makes,  it  an  offence  for  gipsies  to  encamp  on  any  ground  without 
permission  of  the  occupier.      The  Public  Health  Act  provides  for    the  suppressipu 
of   an  unsanitary  dwelling   of  whatever    description,    condemned  as,  a  nuisance  by 
the  Medical  Officer  for  Health;  and  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,*  1 871','  already 43^, Appendix 
enacts  that  'any  person  wandering  ^bout  and  lodging  .   .   .   in  1  the  open  air,   orXXL-^?«E 
,' tmder  a  tent,  not    having  visible  means  of   subsistence,   and  not  giving  a    go^^  **' 

•  account  of  himself,'  is  to  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond,  and  may  pe  apprehended 
and  imprisoned  tdth  hard  labour  for  three  months.  With  all  these  prqyi^iions  of  th^ 
law  to  fall  back  upon,  we  cimnot  endorse  the  suggestion  that  the,,  mere  fact  ,.of 
living  in  a  tent  should  itaelf  be  made  a  crime.  Examples  of  neglect  of  c}tildrep  ... 
amounting  tb  cruelty  were  mentioiied,  bijit  for  the*  pnliahnient  o^aucib  c^es;  the 
»rdinary  law  provides;  As  to  marriage,  the  la>Y  of  Scotland  lia  one -of ,  the* most 
liberal  in  the  world,  recognising  it  ^a^  constituted- by  •contract  how^vei!-, -proved. 
Further,  the  Regiatrar-Gejpkcral ,  -  i^orms  -  us*  that . ;  if  cpa^ents . .  gtati©  thfl,t!  they, ,  ftre  J^^Jx?" 
married  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  enter  their  child  as  legitimate,  warning 
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the  parents  before  doing  so  of  the  consequences  of  making  any  untrue  statement.  He  A 
admits  that,  in  dealing  with  persons  of  nomadic  habits,  Registrars  are  often  placed  under 
dif&culties,  as  they  have  to  dispose  of  the  case  on  the  spot,  and  the  parties  sometimes 
make  ambiguous  averments,  stating  that  they  are  married  for  the  time  being,  or  using 
other  qualifying  expressions.  Nevertheless,  he  adds  that  for  the  most  part  he  believes 
entries  made  by  the  local  Registrars  would  stand  the  test  of  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law  or 
any  other  investigation. 

Public  policy  evidently  demands  that  if  the  gipsy  contract  constitutes  a  legal  B 
marriage,  it  should,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  be  registered  as  such,  and  this  could  be 
done,  and  we  believe  would  willingly  be  done,  by  the  Sheriffs  in  every  case  where  no 
legal  impediment  to  marriage  exists,  and  where  the  desirability  of  such  a  step  could  be 
brought  home  to  the  spouses  by  missionaries,  clergy  or  others  who  take  an  interest  in 
their  welfare.  Whether  the  marriage  is  registered  or  not,  if  it  is  a  legal  one,  it  is 
important,  both  in  justice  to  the  child  and  in  connection  with  the  law  of  settlement,  that 
the  child  should  be  registered  as  legitimate ;  and  we  would  recommend 

That,  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  this  being  done,  the  Registrar-Greneral  might  issue  Q 
to  each  Registrar  a  circular  suggesting  questions  as  to  whether,  in  cases  where 
nomadic  parents  registered  the  birth  of  a  child,  they  were  incapacitated  from 
marriage  by  relationship,  aflSnity,  or  prior  existing  ties,  and  directing  him  to 
explain  that  if  this  were  not  the  case,  if  the  parents  had  taken  each  other  as 
man  and  wife,  they  were,  according  to  Scottish  Law,  married  and  their  child 
legitimate,  whether  the  marriage  had  been  registered  or  not. 

With  regard  to  begging  and  vagrancy  the  Chief  Constables  of  several  counties  D 
explained  that,  although  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1889,  County  Councils  were 
empowered  to  make  bye-laws  for  their  suppression,  owing  to  a  judgment  recently  gfiven 
in  the  Court  of  Session  (Eastbum  v.  Wood,  1892,  19  R.  100),  doubt  had  been  created 
as  to  whether  a  bye-law,  couched  in  the  language  of  the  vagrancy  sections  of  the  Burgh 
Police  Act,  was  not  tdtra  vires.  To  remove  any  doubt  which  may  exist  on  this  point,  we 
would  suggest 

That  the  vagrancy  clause  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  (with  limitation  of  the  penalty  E 
as  we  have  already  proposed)  should  be  made  specifically  applicable  to  counties. 

Education,  of  Gipsy  Children. — ^As  to  the  education  of  gipsy  children  there  is  a  F 
twofold  difficulty.     The  families  being  constantly  on  the  move,  it  is  practically  impossible 
as  the  law  now  stands  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  attendance  of  the  children.     In 
the  second  place,  witness  after  witness  informed  us  that  if  the  gipsy  children  were  to  go 
to  school  they  so  abounded  with  vermin  that  the  general  population  would  not  allow  their 

o^Min  children  to  sit  in  school  alongside  them,^  and  Mr  Stewart,  schoolmaster,*  told  us  that  were 
they  to  present  themselves  at  his  school  he  would  refuse  to  receive  them.  Suggestions 
were  made  that  the  law  should  step  in  and  forcibly  separate  gipsy  children  from  their 
parents  by  sending  them  to  Industrial  Schools,  or  that  the  parents,  while  their  children 
were  of  school  age,  should  be  compelled  to  select  a  district  of  settlement,  and  to  send 
their  children  to  school  within  it.  Your  Committee  see  grave  objections  to  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  render  migration,  which  to  other  men  is  lawful,  a  crime  in  the  case  of 
one  particular  class,  or  which  would  deprive  parents  belonging  to  that  class  of  rights  of 
guardianship  of  their  children  which  other  parents  enjoy.  If,  as  a  class,  gipsies  and  tinkers 
are  remarkable  for  the  excessive  percentage  of  their  offences,  as  would  seem  evident  from 
the  number  of  their  arrests,  the  law  prescribes  conditions  under  which  law-breakers  of  all 
classes  may  be  deprived  of  the  custody  of  their  children.  At  the  same  time,  we  fully 
recognise  the  evil  of  permitting  any  class  of  children  to  remain  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law  which  enforces  compulsory  education.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  begging,  vagrancy,-  cruelty  to  children,  and  drunkenness,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  existing  powers  as  to  committal  to  Industrial  Schools  on  the  other,  ngsght 
greatly  mitigate  the  evil  of  the  want  of  education  among  tinker  children,  and  we  bcJSeve 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  law  is  not  enforced  is  because  to  do  so  would  eiitail 
expenditure  on  the  parish  enforcing  it.     In  illustration  of  this  we  would  refer  to  the 

*Q.  «4M.  evidence  of  the  Chief  Constable  of  Perthshire.*  He  issued  a  circular  to  his  police 
explaining  how  the  law  stood.  One  of  them  acted  on  his  circular  and  arrested  a  little 
girl  for  begging,-  but  the  Magistrates  declined  to  proceed  with  the  case  because  of 
*  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  sending  the  girl  to  an  Industrial  School.'  In 
ordet  td  diminish  this  cost  as  falling  on  any  p^tiemar  parish  ^e  would  suggest  that 


1 
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A  powers  should  be  given  tx)  School  Board  districts  and  parishes  in  a  county  or  adjoining; 
counties  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  school  attendance  of  vagrant  children. 
Where  districts  refrain  from  thus  uniting,  and  where  there  is  evidence  that  a  class  of 
vagrant  children  is  growing  up  in  their  midst  without  education  it  may  even  be 
advisable  to  enforce  their  duty  on  the  School  Boards  by  withholding  from  them  their 
share  of  the  Imp^al  grant 

B  We  recommend  therefore  that  powers  should  be  given  to  School  Board  districte  and 
parishes  in  a  county  or  adjoining  counties  to  unite  in  enforcing  the  attendance 
at  school  of  the  children  of  nomadic  parents,  and  that  such  united  districts  and 
parishes  should  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  education  of  such  children,  which  bye-laws,  if  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  should  have  the  force  of  law. 

C  The  effect  of  this  recommendation  would  be  (1)  to  enable  the  powers  of  co-operat- 
ing compulsory  officers  to  extend  over  a  very  large  area,  and  so  to  bring  home  to  the 
parents  responsibility  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  remove  the  obstacles 
which  exist  to  their  being  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  law  ;  (2)  to  enable 
to  be  borne  by  an  extensive  area  the  expense  (a)  of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of 
children  liable  to  be  sent  to  Industrial  Schools,  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  School  Acts,  but  whom,  to  avoid  expense.  Local  Authorities  at  present  refuse  to 
send  there,  and  (6)  of  the  erection  of  a  special  Day  Industrial  School  or  schools,  with 
provision  for  lodging  children  when  their  parents  were  out  of  school  range,  or  the 
setting  up  of  any  special  educational  machinery  which  might  be  deemed  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  aversion  of  the  general  population  to  receive  gipsy  children  into 
their  public  schools. 

B  Professional   Beggars   and    Vagrants.-^ Aa   will    be   seen  by   reference  to  the 

Appendix,^  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  embodies  very  stringent  provisions  for  deal-  iDoyewuaon. 

ing  with  vagrants  wandering  about  and  lodging  in  out-houses,  &c.,  not  having  any  visible  Appendix  , 

means  of  subsistence,  and  unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.    Such  persons  are      * 

liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for 

three  months.     The  fact,  however,  that  in  those  counties  where  the  complaints  against 

vacancy  are  most  acute,  these  powers,  and  even  the  milder  provisions  of  the  Prevention 

of  Trespass  Act,  1865,  are  little  used,  would  show  that  what  is  wanted  to  check  vagrancy 

is  not  the  power  of  inflicting  heavy  penalties,  but  facility  in  bringing  home  the  offence. 

The  offence  most  widely  complained  of  and  most  easily  proved  in  the  case  of  vagrants 

is  begging,  and  that  in  Scotland  is  not  an  offence  at  common  law — at  least  since  an  old 

Scotch  statute  inflicting  branding  on  the  cheek  and  banishment  upon  unlicensed  beggars 

fell  into  desuetude.     In  burghs  begging  is  an  offence  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act  aud 

the  special  Police  Acts  of  the  various  excepted  towns.     We  have  recommended  that 

the  Vagrancy  Clause  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  (with  restricted  penalties)  be  extended 

to  counties.     The  only  further  recommendation  which  we  have  to  make  is 

That,  in  view  of  the  troableand  expense  caused  by  pauper  vagrants,  and  already 

described,*  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  should  make  regumtions,  if  necessary  *  p.^zziL 
by  an  extension  of  their  powers,  authorising  the  detention  in  poorhouses  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  (instead  of  24  or  72  hours  as  at  present)  after  they  have 
notified  their  intention  of  leaving,  of  pauper  vagrants  known  to  have  been 
inmates  of  poorhouses,  say  more  than  twice  or  three  times  during  the  preceding 
six  months,  and  thus  obviate  the  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  these  vagrant 
paupers. 

•   The  Working-Man  Tramp. 

B  This  class  of  wanderer  constitutes  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  question 

of  vagrancy.  What  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  vagrants  embraced  in  the  police 
census  are  genuine  seekers  after  work  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some  estimates  put  the 
figure  very  low,  but  the  fact  that  when  any  great  public  work,  such  as  a  new  railway, 
is  being  carried  out,  a  stream  of  tramps  sets  in  towards  it  from  distant  towns,  shows  that 
the  number  of  tramps  honestly  in  search  of  employment  must  be  very  considerable. 
These  naturally  suffer  far  greater  inconveniences  than  the  professional  vagrant,  being 
unfamiliar  with  the  various  halting-places  in  the  shape  of  night-shelters,  brick-kilns, 
Ac.,  along  the  road,  and  with  the  tricks  and  subterfuges  by  which  they,  though  able- 
bodied,  might  obtain  parochial  relief.  In  England  they  would  be  entitled  to  food  and 
lodging  in  casual  wards ;  in  Scotland,  so  long  as  they  are  able-bodied,  the  poor-law 
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forbids  them  relief.  Even  if  they  break  down  on  the  road  and  become  eligible  for  relief,  A 
they  may  be  unable  to  obtain  it,  507  parishes  in  Scotland  having  no  casual  sick  poor 
accommodation.  Circulars  issued  by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  the  evidence  of 
•Q.  6845-6.  Mr  M'Neill,^  show  that  in  certain  parishes  inspectors  of  poor,  when  applied  to  by 
vagrants  suffering  from  disease  or  injury,  assisted  them  with  money  and  sent  them  on 
to  the  next  parish,  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  liability  for  their  maintenance.*  In 
some  cases,  to  quote  the  circular  of  1887,  'the  vagrants  have  proceeded  on  their 
'  journey  till,  wholly  disabled,  they  have  at  length  become  finally  chargeable  to  the 
'  parish  where  their  final  breakdown  took  place,  and  have  even  died  within  a  few  days.' 
The  Board  therefore  called  the  attention  of  inspectors  to  the  inhumanity  of  the 
practice  as  regards  the  applicants  and  its  injustice  towards  the  parish  where  the  ultimate 
chargeability  took  place,  and  instructed  them  as  to  the  duty  of  providing  casual-sick 
homes  for  such  cases.  If  a  vagrant  dies  through  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  an 
inspector  of  poor,  the  latter  may  be  tried  for  manslaughter. 

'  Shelters '  and  their  Results. — In  some  of  the  southern  counties  this  responsibility  B 
seems  to  have  created  a  panic,  and  caused  them  to  exceed  their  duty  in  one  direetion  as 
far  as  they  had  previously  fallen  short  of  it  in  the  other.  At  all  events  the  explanation 
which  we  got  from  Mr  Porter,  the  Chief  Constable,  of  a  system  which  prevails  in 
» Q.  6109.  Roxburgh  *  was  this : — '  Some  years  ago  the  Board  of  Supervision  came  down  upon 
'  Parochial  Boards.  Some  two  or  three  instances  of  starvation  had  occurred,  people  lying 
'  out  being  found  dead  in  the  morning,  and  the  consequence  was  that  every  parish  was 
'  called  upon  to  provide  a  shelter — a  place  for  the  reception  of  tramps.     I  know  that  was 

•  the  case  in  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  Hawick,  and  Galashiels.  The  number  of  tramps  was 
'  so  great  that  shelters  were  established  on  a  pretty  extensive  %cale.  They  were  fitted 
'  with  benches  on  which  the  tramps  could  lie  down  and  huddle  together  for  the  night, 

*  and  they  received  so  many  ounces  of  meal  night  and  morning,  and  were  passed  on.* 
The  Parochial  Boards  (without  any  legal  authority)  defray  the  cost  of  this  enter- 
tainment, which  is  about  2d.  per  head  per  night,  and  entrust  to  the  police  the  duty  of 
granting  tickets  of  admission  to  the  shelters,  which  they  do  after  entering  the  applicant's 
name  and  description  in  a  book,  and  searching  him  for  money  if  they  suspect  him  of 
possessing  it.     ('We  don't  want  to  be  imposed  on,'  remarked  the  chief  constable,  and 

» Q.:6iii  '  the  British  police  are  often  obliged  to  take  powers.' ')  The  result  was  that  the  number 
of  tramps  in  Jedburgh  and  Kelso  alone  increased  from  2095  in  1890  to  5290  in  1894, 

♦  Q.  6860.      which  convinced  both  the  Parochial  Boards  *  and  the  Chief  Constable  that  the  system  was 

xE^^  a  mistake.  The  Parochial  Boards  had,  therefore,  given  instructions  to  the  police  to 
reduce  the  number  of  tickets  issued,  while  the  Chief  Constable  stated  that  the  system 
only  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  tramps,  and  that  '  it  had  been  discovered  that 
'  these  fellows  went  the  round.  It  was  a  day  s  march  from  Jedburgh  to  Kelso,  and  from 
'  Kelso  to  Galashiels,  and  then  back  they  went  the  opposite  way.  It  was  a  common 
'  thing  for  them  to  go  from  Kelso  to  Galashiels,  Galashiels  to  Selkirk,  Selkirk  to  Hawick, 
and  into  Dumfries,'  where  he  believed  there  were  shelters  also.     From   Mr.  McNeill's 

'  Q.  6117.  evidence  *  it  appears  that  the  Board  of  Supervision  had  strongly  remonstrated  against  the 
system,  but  they  had  no  power  to  put  it  down,  and  the  Local  Authorities  woSd  not  be 
guided  by  them  '  because,  as  was  said,  they  objected  to  these  able-bodied  beggars  going 
'  about  the  town  at  night.'  An  analysis  of  the  persons  sheltered  at  Jedburgh  and  Kelso 
yielded  the  following  results : — 3012  of  them  were  under  40  years  of  age,  and  1857  above  • 
it;  4633  were  men,  455  women,  and  202  children.  Of  the  men  1235  were  Scotch,  2534 
English,  829  Irish,  and  35  foreign ;  and  of  the  women  tramping  by  themselves  106 
were  Scotch,  69  English,  49  Irish,  and  3  foreign.     The  Chief  Constable  considered  that 

\Q,  6117  the  majority  of  the  tramps  sheltered  were  men  in  search  of  work,*  and  he  attempted  to 
account  for  the  recent  increase  by  the  fact  that  at  Newcastle  extensive  waterworks  were 
being  constructed,  and  the  southern  counties  were  covered  with  tramps  going  back 
and  forward  to  the  works.  This  explanation  might  possibly  account  for  the  increase  of 
some  439  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  shown  in  the  figures  of  1894  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year,  but  it  certainly  could  not  account  for  an  increase  of  653  in  the 
number  of  Englishmen  or  for  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Englishmen  who  have 
obtained  shelter  at  Jedburgh  and  Kelso  during  the  past  two  years  is  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  the  Scotch.  These  facts  admit  of  but  one  explanation,  and  that 
is  that  the  offer  of  a  plank  bed  and  a  rug  in  a  warmed  room,  and  2d.  worth  of  meal, 
afford  an  inducement  sufl&cient  to  attract  hundreds  even  of  able-bodied  men  from  a  dis- 

*  The  chief  constable  of  Fifeshire  informed  us  that  it  was  formerlv  the  practice  in  that  county  for  the  police  to 
arrest  all  vagrants  and  ship  them  across  the  Frith  of  Forth  or  Tay,  and  that  the  practice  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  an 
action  being  raised  or  threatened  against  one  of  his  predecessors  m  office. 
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A  trict  where  work  is  plentiful  to  distant  towns  where  there  is  no  chance  of  work  but 
where  these  luxuries  can  be  got  without  payment  either  in  money  or  equivalent  labour. 

B  Experience  of  Musselburgh. — ^This  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence.  Thus 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Borthwick,  Chief  Constable  of  the  Lothians  and  Peebleshire,  told 
us  the  result  of  a  Mr.  M'Kelvie  having  left  in  trust  to  the  Town  Council  of  Musselburgh 
£700,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  assisting  persons  passing  through 
that  town  in  search  of  work.  The  interest  amounts  to  £22  per  annum,  and  the 
inspector  of  police  looks  after  it,  and  gives  tickets  to  persons  who  may  apply  for  food 
and  lodging.  The  arrangement  came  into  operation  in  February  1892.  During  eleven 
months  of  that  year  715  persons  received  tickets.  In  1893  the  numbers  rose  to  956, 
and  in  1894,  by  the  end  of  October,  it  had  risen  to  1124.  Besides  these,  many  more 
applied  and  were  refused,  either  because  they  had  been  relieved  a  short  time  before  or 
because  the  annual  £22  had  been  exhausted.  The  consequence  was  that  tramps  and 
beggars  multiplied  in  Musselburgh  so  much  that  an  application  was  made  to  the  Court 
of  Session  to  get  rid  of  the  charity,  but  the  decision  was  that  it  must  remain,  '  and,' 
added  the  Chief  Constable,  '  the  tramps  swarm  into  Musselburgh,  and  the  number 
'  gets  larger  every  day.' 

C  Experience  of  East  Lothian. — The  experience  of  Dunbar,  Haddington,  and  Tranent 
demonstrated  the  same  fact  in  a  diflferent  way.  In  these  towns,  up  to  1891,  shelter 
houses  were  maintained  by  the  Burghs  and  Parochial  Boards  for  the  accommodation  of 
tramps.  In  1884  the  system  was  in  full  swing,  and  2721  tramps  were  accommodated. 
Then  some  of  the  Boards  dropped  payment,  and  the  number  of  shelters  was  reduced, 
and  in  1888  the  number  accommodated  dropped  to  2584.  In  1891  the  County  Council 
resolved  to  abolish  the  shelter  houses,  and  in  1893  the  number  of  tramps  challenged  in 
East  Lothian  dropped  to  349,  representing,  according  to  police  calculation,  only  116 
individual  tramps.  In  other  words,  the  withdrawal  in  that  county  of  free  shelter  and 
breakfast  sufficed  to  reduce  the  number  of  tramps  to  less  than  one-twentieth  of  its  previous 
amount.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  many  other  towns, 
night  shelters  worked  by  charitable  organisations  exist,  which  certainly  meet  a  crying 
want,  and  regarding  any  evil  effects  of  which  we  heard  no  complaints. 

D  The  Ayrshire  Mendicity  System. — The  Committee  has  had  a  large  amount  of  inform- 
ation placed  before-  it  by  Mr  Loch,  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Charity  Organization 
Society,  and  others  with  reference  to  the  methods  adopted  in  England  in  dealing  with  the 
vagrant  class.  Captain  M'Hardy,  R.N.,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Ayrshire,  which  has 
always  been  a  favourite  county  for  the  tramp,  told  us  that  having  studied  the  plans  on 
which  various  EngUsh  Societies,  more  particularly  those  of  Dorset,  Hereford,  Kent  and 
Worcestershire,  grant  relief  to  tramps,  he  had  devised  a  system  on  similar  lines,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Ayrshire  Mendicity  Society,  had  put  it  into  operation  in  that  county. 
The  method  in  which  the  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1885,  set  to  work  was  as  follows : — 
Bread  tickets,  which  could  be  given  to  tramps  when  they  begged  for  relief,  were  supplied 
to  the  public  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  These  rickets  could  be  exchanged  for  bread  in  the 
various  towns  and  villages  in  the  county,  so  that  at  about  every  five  miles  of  his  journey 
the  tramp,  if  he  had  a  ticket,  would  be  able  to  get  two  pennyworth  of  bread.  Lodging 
tickets  were  also  provided  by  the  Society  and  sold  to  the  public  at  a  slight  loss.  These 
tickets  were  for  issue  to  beggars  who  asked  for  money  to  pay  for  a  bed,  and  a  wayfarer, 
on  presenting  one  at  a  Police  Station  received  an  order  for  a  night's  lodging.  The  object 
of  the  Society  was  to  repress  mendicity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  deserAnng 
travelling  poor. 

E  The  experience  which  has  been  gained  by  the  operations  of  the  scheme  is  very 
instructive.  In  the  first  place,  the  public  interest  in  the  matter  seems  to  have  varied 
considerably.  In  1887,  1,418  tickets  were  purchased,  while  in  1891  only  94  were 
bought.  Altogether  in  the  nine  years  tickets  providing  for  relief  of  the  value  of  £656, 
were  sold  under  the  scheme  and  £609  received  by  the  Society  for  them,  thus  leaving  a 
deficit  of  £47  which  had  to  be  covered  by  subscriptions  and  donations.  Strange  to  say 
only  half  of  the  bread  tickets  given  away  were  used  by  the  tramps,  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  tickets  for  lodging,  which  were  in  great  demand.  Indeed,  Captain  M'Hardy 
found  that  they  were  abused,  being  used  by  men  who  were  earning  wages  as  well  as  by 
vagrants  who  had  sufficient  money  in  their  pockets  to  pay  for  a  night's  shelter.  One  man 
was  found  to  have  £1,  5s.  lid.  in  his  possession  when  he  applied  for  a  free  bed.  Having 
regard  to  the  experience  gained  in  Ayrshire  by  this  lengthened  experiment  of  a  system 
based  on  the  English  plan.  Captain  M'Hardy,  although  he  did  not  think  that  providing 
for  the  relief  of  tramps  in  the  manner  above  described  had  led  to  an  increase  of  vagrants 
in  the  county,  nevertheless  hesitated  to  recommend  it  for  adoption  generally  in  Scotland. 
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Indeed,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  unable,  after  investigation,  to  establish  the  fact  that  A. 

*  Q.  ia,4S7.  one  really  respectable  man  had  ever  used  the  tickets/  Asked  if  he  could  recommend  a 
National  scheme  for  the  repression  of  the  professional  tramp,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
helping  on  his  way  the  honest  labourer  actually  in  search  of  work,  he  replied — '  No,  I 

'  <j.  18,607.    '  see  all  the  schemes  which  have  been  tried  have  failed."  ' 

Some  Hardships  of  the  present  System. — Certainly  some  provision  for  sheltering  B 
and  feeding  the  honest  workman,  who  has  exhausted  his  funds  in  a  search  for 
employment,  is  urgently  required.  If,  in  a  county,  he  is  caught  sleeping  in  the  open 
air  or  an  outhouse,  he  is  liable  to  be  taken  up  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond ;  if,  in  a 
town,  he  seeks  shelter  in  a  close,  he  infringes  some  provision  of  the  local  Police  Act, 
and  is  liable  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment  If  he  begs  in  a  burgh,  he  brings  himself 
within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  and  so  long  as  he  is  technically  able-bodied,  he  is  ineligible 
for  parochial  relief.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  astonisbing  to  learn  that  in 
» Chiahoim,  1 893,'  5300  pcrsous  sought  and  obtained  shelter  in  police  offices  in  Glasgow  alone.  There, 
^  **  when  there  is  room,  applicants  for  shelter  are  allowed  to  be  locked  up  for  the  night,  and 

receive  a  slight  supper  and  breakfast,  the  expense  being  defrayed  out  of  the  police  rates, 
and  this  system  prevails  very  generally  over  the  country.  There  is,  however,  no  legal 
sanction  for  this  expenditure,  and  when  the  system  of  audit  enacted  under  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  comes  into  operation,  it  will  probably  be  disallowed 
and  the  practice  put  a  stop  to.  To  prevent  this  and  to  legitimise  the  practice  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  honest  workman  we  recommend 

That  the  police  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  grant  temporanr  relief  to  the  C 
extent   of   a   night's  lodging  and  food   to  the  necessitous,  homeless,   and 
travelling  poor,  where  they  think  it  expedient  to  do  so,  and  that  they  should 
also  have  power  to  exact,  if  they  think  right,  a  labour  equivalent  from  those 
that  are  able  to  work. 

In  order  to  secure  this  it  would  be  necessary,  as  in  Germany,  to  constitute  it  an  D 
offence  to  refuse  to  work  after  accepting  assistance  on  the  condition  of  paying  for  it 
by  work.  We  recommend  that  this  duty  should  be  entrusted  to  the  police  rather  than 
to  the  parochial  authorities,  because  police  stations  are  much  more  thickly  scattered 
■over  the  country  than  poorhouses ;  because  the  system  is  already  adopted — though 
without  any  labour  test — over  a  large  extent  of  Scotland,  so  that  it  would  involve  less 
•dislocation  of  existing  practice  than  any  modification  of  the  able-bodied  disqualification 
of  the  Scottish  Poor-Law ;  and  finaUy,  because  we  think  it  desirable  to  keep  the 
honest  searcher  for  work  as  much  as  possible  out  of  contact  with  the  pauper  vagrant, 
under  whose  tuition  he  would  soon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  devices  necessary 
to  sham  sickness  and  insist  on  parochijd  relief.  We  would  give  the  police  wide 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  exacting  a  labour  equivalent,  in  order  that  travellers 
who  could  show  that  they  were  really  in  search  of  work  might  not  be  impeded  in  their 
mission,  and  we  would  limit  the  lodging  to  be  given  to  a  single  night,  and  make  it 
optional  and  not  compulsory,  in  order  to  avoid  inconvenience  to  the  primary  work  of  the 
police.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  were  made  lawful  for  Local  Police  Authorities  to 
contribute  to  approved  night  asylums,  as  a  condition  of  persons  sent  by  them  being 
received,  and  with  power  in  these  cases  also  to  exact  a  labour  equivalent,  a  much  wider 
provision  might  be  made  for  the  respectable  class  of  tramp  than  at  present  exists,  while 
the  labour  test  would  safeguard  the  community  against  those  evils  which  experience  has 
shown  to  result  from  the  giving  of  unconditional  assistance,  even  to  a  small  extent. 

Fermoment  Organisation  for  Relief  Works. — As  to  the  question  of  dealing  with  such  £ 
exacerbations  of  vagrancy  as  may  result  from  time  to  time  through  the  indirect  effect  of  a 
great  strike  or  exceptionally  severe  weather,  we  might  suggest  that  most  of  our  large  towns 
possess  what  is  known  as  a  '  Common  Good,'  a  reserve  of  property  which  is  drawn  on  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes,  but  which,  it  has,  in  some  places  been  held,  cannot  legally  be 
applied  to  the  relief  of  local  destitution,  however  acute.  If  the  doubt,  believea  to 
exist  on  this  point,  were  removed  and  expenditure  for  such  a  purpose  sanctioned, 
money  would  be  available  to  meet  temporary  crises,  while  the  local  authorities  might 
be  trusted  not  to  draw  on  the  fund  unless  driven  to  it  by  necessity.  The  experience 
of  relief  works  instituted  at  the  cost  of  private  charity  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  has 
proved  that  when  labour  is  paid  for  by  the  day  as  little  work  as  possible  is  done. 
At  present  it  is  not  until  a  crisis  has  lasted  for  some  time  in  an  acute  stage  that 
subscriptions  can  be  raised  and  work  provided,  and  when  that  is  done  the  straggle 
is  to  provide  for  all  and  sundry,  and  piece-work  is  never,  or  almost  never,  at  fiirst 
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A  insisted  on.     If  permaaent  public  funds  were  available  the  destitution  could  be  met 
promptly  while  it  was  manageable  in  extent,  and  relief  given  solely  on  the  principle  of 
piece-work,  without  danger  of  attracting  loafers  from  a  distance.     The  experience  of 
Glasgow,'  where  relief  works  were  opened  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1895,  and  in  |  See  Beparti 
1893,  went  conclusively  to  show  that  with  the  substitution  of  payment  by  results  for  £^35l*** 
payment  by  time,  the  number  of  men  at  work  underwent  a  rapid  and  marked  diminution,  M»<i  xc. 
although  the  piece-work  was  intentionally  calculated  at  a  scale  which  allowed  of  maximum 
weekly  wages  being  earned  in  three  or  four  days,  so  as  to  afford  ample  opportunity  to 
the  men  at  work  for  seeking  regular  employment. 

B         By  means  such  as  we  surest  above  it  would  be  possible  at  the  shortest  notice  to  carry 
out  the  leading  recommendations  contained  in  the  circular  on  the  subject  of  the  granting 
of  relief  issued  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  the  winter  of  1879*,  namely  that  >  Report  oi 
'  means  should  be  adopted  to  apply  what  may  be  termed  an  artificial  labour  test,  and  |j™y5|^ 
'  that  no  person  who  refuses  to  submit  to  it  should  be  admitted  to  participation ;  that  on  the  Un- 
'  covered  sheds  should  be  erected,  so  as  to  admit  of  work  being  carried  on  in  all  weathers;  ^^^22^ 
'  that  labour  masters  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  this  work,  whose  duty  it  would  Paperc.riio, 
'  be  to  check  and  report  idleness  or  absence ;  and  if  any  person  alleges  inability  to  do  the        ''*'' 
'  work  required  of  him,  he  should  be  examined  by  a  Medical  Ofi&cer,  whose  report  would 
'  guide  the  administrators  of  the  Fund ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  women,  work  for  which 
'  they  are  fitted  should  be  provided  for  them,  either  in  rooms  lined  for  the  purpose,  or  at 
'  their  own  homes.' 

PART  III.-^UVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 

*€  Owing  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  option  given  to  magistrates,  under  the 
Act  of  1893,  of  committing  juveniles  to  reformatories  without  sending  them  to  prison, 
the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  imprisoned  in  Scotland  has  been  greatly  reduced.  A 
return  to  be  found  in  our  Appendix*  shows  that  during  the  month  of  January  1885, 'AMMfflx 
there  were  confined  in  our  Scottish  Prisons  21  prisoners  under  16  years  of  age  with 
aggregate  sentences  amounting  to  35  months.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  permanent  average 
daily  number  of  slightly  over  7,  and  accords  with  another  return  which  we  had  taken  on 
the  18th  of  December  1894,  which  showed  that  the  number  of  prisoners  under  16  on 
that  date  was  8.  A  third  return*  which  we  also  give  shows  that  in  1893,  64  children  *  Appendix 
under  12  years  of  age  were  committed  to  prisons  and  legalised  police  cells  in  Scotland. 
Of  the  youthful  offenders  incarcerated  during  January  1895,  one  child  of  11  had  been 
sentenced  to  24  hours'  imprisonment,  and  a  boy  of  15  to  7  days,  in  default  of  payment  of 
a  fine  of  20s.  All  the  girls  except  one  of  13,  who  was  imprisoned  as  a  witness,  were  locked 
up  in  default  of  payments  of  fines  ranging  from  5s.  to  10&  6d. 

D  Mr  Morrin,  who  ceased  to  be  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow  in  November  last,  after 
having  served  as  a  bailie  for  five  years,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  said,* —  *  Q«  iwfc 

E  '  We  have  an  enormous  number  of  apprehensions  for  very  trivial  matters.  We 
'  have  boys  brought  up  in  great  numbers  for  kicking  pieces  of  paper  on  the  street  in 
'  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  any  number  of  lads  who  are  perhaps  found  standing  at  the 
'  street  comer  and  obstructing  the  free  passage  of  the  people.  We  get  such  cases 
'  brought  up  in  great  quantities.  The  apprehensions  with  regard  to  football-playing  on 
'  the  streets  are  enormous  in  the  football  season,  and  it  is  a  difficult  mattter  for  the 
'  magistrate  to  know  how  to  deal  with  them — and  I  speak  all  their  minds — because  if 
'  it  happens  to  be  a  damp  day,  and  the  ball  flies  up  and  goes  against  the  passengers, 
'  the  ladies  get  their  dresses  soiled,  or  the  passengers  get  their  ankles  kicked.  As  I  say, 
'  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  little  boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  brought  up  for 
'  such  offences  as  these.' 

F        For  first  offences,*  Mr  Morrin  went  on  to  say,  they  are  usually  admonished.    For  •  q.  177a, 
playing  football,  after  having  been  admonished,  he  had  sometimes  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  fine  them  a  shilling  with  no  alternative  of  imprisonment ;  and  he  did  not  know  of 
boys  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  unless  they  were  habitual  offenders.^    Even  for  thieving '  Q.  i776. 
he  preferred  to  order  whippmg  rather  than  imprisonment,  but  he  believed  his  colleagues  *  •  *  177». 
were  of  a  different  mind. 

G  Having  interviewed  a  number  of  young  persons  in  various  prisons,  we  are 
most  strongly  convinced  that  no  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen  should  be  sent  to 
prison  if  it  can  by  any  possibility  be  avoided.  Once  imprisoned,  the  fear  of 
imprisonment  and  its  deterrent  influence  seems  to  vanish',  and  they  are  found 
in  prison  again  and  again.'      In  an  analysis'  of  the  ages  of  female  prisoners  in 
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"Eev.H.M'K.  Glasgow  Prison  on  the  27th  of  October  last,  will  be  found  a  girl  of  fourteen,  A 
5406^  *  one  of  fifteen,  and  one  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  Two  of  these  whom  we  interviewed 
*  Appendix  L.  were  in  for  60  days  for  malicious  mischief.  They  had  found  a  box  of  matches, 
and  happening  to  pass  a  sheet  that  was  hanging  up  to  dry,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  by 
doing  80  nearly  ignited  the  building  from  which  it  was  hanging.  One  of  them  had 
been  twice  imprisoned  for  short  periods  for  disorderly  conduct  (apparently  simply  horse- 
play) within  the  previous  six  months.  A  boy,  whom  we  found  at  Barlinnie  committed 
for  a  serious  oflfence,  had  a  short  time  previously  been  imprisoned  for  kicking  a  football 
into  a  '  sweetie '  shop.  Till  recently,  all  inmates  of  reformatories  were  committed  to 
prison,  before  being  sent  to  a  reformatory.  The  percentage  of  conunitments  to  prison 
among  men  who  have  passed  through  reformatories  is,  as  we  shall  see,  nearly  four  times 
that  of  the  commitments  among  men  who  have  passed  through  industrial  schools,  but 
who,  as  children,  were  never  familiarised  with  prisoiL  The  fact  is  that  the  life  of  many 
children  of  the  class  from  which  criminals  chiefly  spring  is  a  very  hard  one,  and 
when  they  find  that  in  jaQ  they  are  regularly  fed  and  comfortably  housed  in  warm 
cells, — ^that  they  are  not  starved,  or  kicked,  or  beaten,  or  even  sworn  at,  and  that,  for 
children  at  least,  there  is  no  hard  work  or  harsh  discipline  in  Scotch  prisons,  the  terror 
vanishes  with  which,  when  known  only  from  the  outside,  the  prison  is  regarded,  and  the 
salutary  deterrent  effect  disappears. 

We  recommend,  therefore —  B 

(1.)  That  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  is  not  charged  with  a  crime 

punishable  by  penal  servitude,  shall  be  committed  to  prison  before  trial ;  and 
(2.)  That  no  person  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  sentenced,  after  trial,  to 

imprisonment,  except  by  a  sheriff  or  superior  judge. 

The  number  of  juvenile   offenders   (under  sixteen   years   of  age)  committed   toC 

prison  in  Scotland  in  1893  was   741,  of  whom  only  a  comparatively  small  number 

jKfl?»rtby     were  committed  by  sheriffs."    The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  adoption  of  these  rules  would 

fci^atorie*  be  largely  to  reduce  the  number  of  juvenile  commitments.     As  Mr  Morrin  explained, 

p.  22.  magistrates  often    experience    great    difficulty  in    knowing   what    to    do    with    the 

juvenile  petty  offenders  who  are  brought  before  them.     Cases  of  petty  theft,  especially 

of  coals,   are  very  common,  and  boys  and  girls,   convicted  a  second  time  of  such 

offences,  certainly  deserve  some  punishment. 

Jamendix  Whipping  of  Juveniles. — By  23  &  24  Vic.  c.  105,  sec.  74,*  whipping  is  authorised  D 

'  ■  I  for  males  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  guilty  of  any  offences  for  which  it  is 
competent  to  imprison  or  fine  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment,  and  the 
whipping  may  be  inflicted  instead  of  the  imprisonment,  or  in  addition  to  it; 
but,  from  the  way  in  which  the  Act  is  worded,  it  is  held  to  be  doubtful  whether  a 
whipping  can  be  made  the  alternative  of  failure  to  pay  a  fine. 

We  recommend  that  this  doubt  should  be  removed,  and  that  it  should  be  made  clear  E 
that  whipping  could  be  ordered  as  a  substitute  for  any  fine  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  which  the  prisoner  would  have  to  go  to  prison. 

In  certain  courts,  as  in  the  Glasgow  River  Bailie's  Court,  the  magistrate  does  not  F 
seem  to  have  the  power  to  order  whipping,  and  other  magbtrates,  from  a  mistaken  idea 
of  mercy,  prefer  to  send  boys  to  prison  to  having  them  whipped.    So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  Sheriff  Rutherfurd,  who,  under  an  arrangement  peculiar  to  Edinburgh,  has   sat 
»Q.2757.      in  the  Police  Court  of  that  city  since  1882,  told  us  *  that  before  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  whipping  had  never  been  put  in  force.     He  intro- 
duced the  punishment,  which  he  thought  was  much  better  than  sending  boys  to  prison. 
No  other  magistrate,  however,  resorted  to  it,  and  Sir  J.  A.  Russell,  ex-Lord  Provost,  told 
us  that  he,  as  a  bailie,  had  once  ordered  a  boy  to  be  whipped,  but  he  believed  that  was 
the  only  case  of  this  punishment  being  ordered  except  by  Sheriff  Rutherfurd  which 
had  ever  occurred  in  Edinburgh.     In  the  year  1893  in  all  Scotland,  335  boys  were 
whipped.     These  whippings,  under  a  regulation  issued  by  the  Lord  Advocate  in  1886, 
are  inflicted  without  the  boys  being  sent  to  prison.     We  are  of  opinion  that  in  police- 
.    ,         court  cases,  where  punishment  of  some  sort  must  be  inflicted,  whipping  is  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  imprisonment,  and  that  the  age  up  to  which  it  is  competent  might  with  great 
advantage  be  extended.     Whipping  with  a  birch  is  not  a  punishment  suitable  for  girls, 
but  so  lamentable  does  your  Committee  consider  the  results  of  sending  young  girls  to 
prison  that  they  venture  to  recommend  that  in  cases  similar  to  those  in  which  whipping 
can  be  inflicted  on  boys,  girls  might  be  subjected  to  a  punishment  which  is  meted 
bv*iu!w<^r   out  to  them  at  public  schools,  and  which  has  been  sanctioned  in  the  case  of  certain 
of  Keform-     female  industrial  schools,*  namely,  strokes  on  the  hand  with  a  leather  strap  or  '  tawse.' 
ia9™p.  26.'    Such  a  punishment  would  meet  the  case  of  boisterous  conduct  in  the  streets,  or  a  petty 
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A  theft  of  coals,  much  more  fitly  and  with  infinitely  less  disastrous  residts  to  the  girl's 
future  than  a  sentence  of  imprisonment. 

B  We  therefore  recommend  that  in  convictions  of  persons  under  16  years  of  age, 
whether  the  punishment  enacted  be  imprisonment  or  a  fine  with  the  alternative 
of  imprisonment,  the  magistrate  should  have  power  at  his  discretion  in  the  case 
of  males  to  order  whipping  as  an  alternative,  and  in  the  case  of  females  strokes 
on  the  hand  with  a  leathern  strap  or  '  tawse.' 

C  As  among  certain  Magistrates  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  dislike  to  whipping  as  an 
alternative  to  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  young  persons,  on  the  ground  that  it  stirs  up 
public  ill-feeling,  we  would  point  out  that  our  recommendation  of  it  in  such  cases  as 
preferable  to  imprisonment  is  supported  not  only  by  the  practice  of  many  Sheriffs,  but  by 
the  resolution  of  the  Petty  Offenders  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Association  for  Improving 
the  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  and  the  admission  of  Mr  Tallack,  Secretary  to  the 
Howard  Association',  and  Mr.  Quarrier.*  To  meet  the  widespread  objection  to  the  use  i  q,  13,998. 
of  the  birch,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  allow  Magistrates  in  all  cases  to  order  the "  Q*  i"'*"- 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  hand  with  a  leathern  tawse,  an  implement  to  the 
iimocuous  yet  deterrent  effects  of  which  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  testify  from 
personal  experience. 

D  It  may  be  well  here  to  bring  to  mind  that  the  necessity  for  either  whipping  or 
imprisonment  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  young  offenders  can  be  avoided 
by  a  judicious  use  of  admonitions  addressed  by  the  Magistrate,  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  both  to  them  and  to  their  parents,  and  by  a  free  use  of  the  powers  of  the  First 
Offenders  Act. 


Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

E  Under  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act  of  1893  a  youthful  offender  may  be  sent  to  a 
certified  reformatory  school,  either  in  lieu  of  punishment  or  in  addition  to  it,  if — (1)  being 
under  12  years  of  age  he  is  proved  to  have  been  previously  convicted  of  a  crime  punish- 
able with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  or  being  not  less  than  12,  and  not  more  than 
16  years  of  age,  he  is  convicted  (without  need  of  proving  a  previous  conviction)  of  a 
similar  offence.  Every  boy  or  girl  therefore  sent  to  a  Reformatory  must  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude,  and  the 
period  of  detention  prescribed  is  not  less  than  three  years,  nor  more  than  five, 
and  never  beyond  the  age  of  19.  In  the  case  of  committals  to  Industrial  Schools, 
the  inmates  must  not  have  been  convicted,  and  there  is  no  limit  of  the  period  of 
detention  beyond  the  stipulation  that  it  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  age  of  16. 

F  Prior  to  the  Act  of  1893,  it  was  necessary  before  committing  juvenile  offenders  to  a 

reformatory  to  subject  them  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  many  Magistrates  whenever 
it  was  practicable,  refused  to  convict,  and  committed  the  boy  or  girl  to  an  Industrial 
SchooL  The  Act  of  1893  by  giving  Magistrates  the  option  of  sending  youthful  offenders 
direct  to  Reformatories  has  met  the  objection  entertained  to  the  preliminary  imprison- 
ment, and  the  number  of  commitments  to  reformatory  schools,  which,  in  Scotland  in  1892 
only  amounted  to  199,  in  1893  suddenly  rose  to  270,  the  number  of  girls  included  in 
that  total  rising  from  24  to  42.  In  1894,  however,  it  fell  back  to  207,  the  number  of 
girls  included  being  29.  The  number  of  commitments  to  Industrial  Schools  was 
correspondingly  checked,  falling  from  1020  in  1892  to  1006  in  1893,  and  955  in  1894. 
There  are  nine  Reformatory  Schools  in  Scotland,  and  there  were  under  detention  in 
them  at  December  31st,  1893,  781  boys  and  91  girls,  numbers  much  larger  in  proportion 
to  population,  both  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls,  than  in  English  Reformatories. 
Larceny  is  stated  to  be  by  far  the  commonest  offence  for  which  juveniles  are 
committed  to  Reformatories,  235  out  of  a  total  of  278  having  been  committed 
under  this  head  in  1893.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  a  little  over  £17,000  which  is  met 
to  the  extent  of  close  on  £11,000  by  a  Treasury  Capitation  Grant.  The  total  cost 
per  male  inmate  in  the  same  year  averaged  £18,  Is.  8d.  (against  £21,  2s.  3d.  in 
England),  and  for  girls,  £26,  7s.  4d.  (against  £20,  Is.  4d.  in  England).  The 
balance  between  Treasury  allowances  and  total  cost  is  made  up  of   subscriptions. 
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legacies,  payments  from  voluntary  associations,  payments  from  county  and  burgh  A 
authorities,  payments  for  hire  of  labour,  '  simdries,'  and  the  profits  of  the  industrial 
departments  of  the  Schools  which  in  1893  amounted  to  £2,482.  To  entitle  them  to 
receive  the  grant.  Reformatories  must  be  certified  by  the  Home  Office,  under  whose  control 
they  are,  and  they  must  submit  to  inspection,  and  comply  with  prescribed  regulations, 
but  otherwise  they  are  managed  by  local  committees,  without  whose  sanction  no  boy  or 
girl  ordered  to  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory  can  be  received. 

Interim  detention. — One  result  of  the  latter  provision  is,  that  juvenile  offenders,  R 

except  in  cases  where  local  authorities  have  made  fecial  arrangements,  cannot  be  sent 

direct  to  a  Reformatory,  but  must  be  detained,  and  often  they  are  sent  to  prison  for 

detention  until  arrangements  for  their  reception  in  a  Reformatory  can  be  made.     Such 

*BepOTtby    interim  detention  is  permitted  where  necessary  for  a  period  not  exceeding  14  days.^ 

tomectorof    The  Act  of  1893  permits  of  this  temporary  detention  taking  place  in  a  poorhouse  or 

\m!^ i"*"  other  approved  place  not  being  a  prison,  and  in  view  of  our  strong  conviction  of  the 

undeairability  of  sending  children  to  prison  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

We  recommend  that  the  power  of  committing  children  consigned  to  reformatories  C 
for  interim  detention  in  prisons  should  be  abolished.*     We  further  recommend 
that  local  authorities  should  be  encouraged  or  compelled  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  reformatories  for  the  reception  of  children  committed  to  them  by 
Courts  within  their  district. 

This  might  easily  be  done  by  requiring  such  arrangements  to  be  made  as  a  condition  D' 
towards  the  payment  of  the  imperial  grant  in  aid  of  the  police.  At  present,  juveniles  com- 
mitted to  a  reformatory  when  the  statutory  period  of  interim  detention  expires,  unless  some 
reformatory  has  consented  to  receive  them,  must  be  discharged,  and  the  same  in  similar 
circumstances  is  the  case  with  juveniles  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  subsequent 
detention  in  a  reformatory.  The  arrangement  we  suggest  would  obviate  this  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  but  not  in  all.  Under  a  regulation  of  the  Home  Office  a  medical  certi- 
ficate of  health  is  in  every  instance  required  before  admission  to  a  reformatonr.  In 
Dundee  prison,  for  example,  we  found  a  boy  who  had  been  repeatedly  convicted.  He 
had  been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory,  but  as  he  suffered  from  lupus  of  the  face 
no  reformatory  would  receive  him.  He  had  consequently  to  be  discharged,  and  was 
rapidly  degenerating  into  a  regular  gaol-bird.     To  meet  such  cases,  we  would  recommend 

That  when  a  juvenile  offender  committed  to  a  reformatory  m  found  to  be  ineligible  E 
for  admission  on  the  ground  of  health,  he  should  be  sent  to  a  poorhouse  to  be 
detained  there  for  medical  treatment  until  liberated  on  a  report  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  poorhouse  to  the  magistrate  or  court  which  had  committed  him, 
which  magistrate  or  court  should  have  power  at  his  or  its  discretion  to  cancel 
his  commitment,  or  modify  its  terms  if  the  obstacle  to  his  reception  had  been 
removed,  and  to  make  such  order  generally  as  would  best  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case. 

The  same  rule  might,  with  modifications,  be  with  advantage  made  applicable  to  the  F 
much  rarer  cases  of  friendless  reformatory  inmates  discharged  before  completion  of  their 
sentence  in  consequence  of  illness. 

The  Swcess  of  Reformatory  Work. — The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  reformatory  G- 
schools  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed  has  a  very  important  bearing  both 
on  the  proper  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  on  the  probable  success  of  any 
reformatory  treatment  of  adult  habitued  offenders.  We  have,  therefore,  gone 
into  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  great  care.  The  Inspector  of  Reforma- 
tories receives  reports  concerning  pupils  discharged  from  reformatory  and  industrial 
schools  for  three  years  after  their  discharge,  and  his  annual  reports  contain  tables 
showing  the  number  of  cases  reported  on,  the  number  of  those  doing  well,  of  those 
convicted,  and  of  those  classed  as  '  doubtful '  and  '  unknown.'  Concerning  ourselves 
only  with  those  respecting  whom  there  is  a  positive  report,  we  find  that  in  Scotland 

♦  In  view  of  the  case  of  the  girl  of  13  imprisoned  as  a  witness,  referred  to  page  xxxvii,  paragraph  C,  we  would  further 
suggest  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1893  as  to  the  temporary  detention  of  youthjral  offenders  committed  to 
.   Beformatories  in  other  places  than  prisons,  should  be  extended  to  include  the  case  of  witnesses  under  16  years  of  age 
whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  retain  in  custody. 
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A  the  number  of  cases  reported  as  '  doing  well '  or  '  convicted'  for  the  last  five  years  for 
which  reports  have  been  issued,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Ex-BBVOniA«>Br  Invaxib. 
Males. 


Year. 

Ifontber 
Bapofted  on. 

'DoingwelL' 

•  CoiiTicW.' 

1889 

1-892' 
1893 

Total, 

649 
529 
52^ 

5m 

688 

441 

t\i 

413 
440 

84 

H 

72 

1'02 

190 

2,756 

2,119 

472 

^o^rit'g  a!  total  <if  76*91  per  cent,  of  boys  rejiorted 
on  an  'dcmig  iMD,'  and  17*13  ae  'convicted'  within 
three  years  of  their  diuniaeal  from  the  Befommtones. 


Femalet. 


Tear. 

Nujpater 
Beported  on. 

'Doing  well.' 

'Cknwicted.' 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

92 

106 

136 

62 

68 

6» 
73 
100 
38 
41 

2 
3 
6 
3 

'        2 

Total, 

454 

312 

16 

Showing  a  tptal  of  68*7  per  cent,  of  girb  reported  on 
aa  '  doing  well,'  and  3*6  per  cent,  aa ' convicted'  within 
three  years  of  their  dismissal  from  the  Beformatories. 


Ez-IimnsTBiAL  Scbool  Imhathb. 
MeOet. 

Year. 

Number 
Bepofted  on. 

■       1 

'ioinf^well.' 

''donVictJi' 

1889 

1890 

.1891 

,  1892 

1893 

.1. 

Total, 

2,208 
2,264 
2,232 
2,222 
2,106 

2,009 

'  m 

2,022 
;      1,888 

.    .1 

1, 
84 

106 

'       111' 

91 

;     11,032 

,     10,028 

493 

Showing  a  to^  of  90*9  per  eent.  of  boys  i«p6tted^oik 
a^  'doing  well,'  and  4*46  as  'coovicft^.'-  wltlifli  thiM 
years  of  Uieir  disniuBsal  from  Indtistiuil  Seboob. 


FemtUes. 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

Total, 


Number 
Beported  on. 


665 
673 
671 
625 
613 


3,247 


'Doing  well' 


608 
620 
617 
571 
564 


2,980 


'Cionvicted.' 


7 

8 

6 

10 

10 


41 


Showing  a  total  of  91*7  per  c«it  of  girls  reported  on 
as  '  doing  well,'  and  1  '26  per  cent  as '  convicted '  within 
'  Uiiee  years  of  their  dismissal  from  Industrial  Schools. 


B  In  conijection  with  these  statistics,  the  curious  fact  deserves  to  be  noted  that. while 
the  percentage  of  females  reported  as  '  unknown,'  i.e.,  aa  having  escaped  from'  sur- 
veillance, during  the  three  years  reported  on,  is  twice  as  great  in  Scotland  as  in  England' 
in  the  case  of  Beformatories  (being  10  per  cent  in  the  latter  country  against  20  per  cent, 
in  the  former),— in  the  case  of  Industrial  School  girls,  exactly  the  reverse  holds  good,  the 
ratio  of  such  'unknowns'  being  under  5  per  cent  in  Scotland,  as  against  12  per  ceot. 
in  England. 

C  The  report  of  the  In$pectQr  of  JMonnatories  ea^  year  contains  a  fo^^er  p^i^^gi^aph 
woting  from  .reports  sent  to  him  by  the  prison  authorities,  the  number  of  prison^ni.in 
^glish  and, Scottish  prisons  who  during  the  year  ht^i  b^n  identified,  as ,  JbiayiQS  lateen, 
inmates  of  'Reformatory  Schools.  In  the  case  of  t^he  Scottish  prisons,  the  figui;^  for;  the 
last  five  years  for  which  we  have  the  annual  report  on  Beformatories  is  as  follows : — 


1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 


Total, 


Haiti. 

7«m41e8. 

T«% 

127 

6 

133 

142 

11 

163 

204 

11 

215 

202 

15 

217 

178 

13 

191 

853 


56 


D  Befpre  passing  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatories,  we  would  pqini' 
out  that  the  proportion  of  ex-reformatory  prisoners  recognised  in  Scottish  gaols  i^  very 
much  larger  than  that  in  England. 
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Being  struck  with  the  number  Of  persons  whom  we  encountered  in  prison  who  A 
were  stat^  to  have  passed  through  Bdft>ittiatoiy  or  Industrial  Schools,  we  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Scottish  Prison  Cotnmissioners  independent  returns  for  1894,  which 
will  be  found  in  our  Appendix.^  ThSse  returns  show  that  248  prisoners  received  in 
Scottish  prisons  during  1894  were  recognised  as  former  inmates  of  Reformatories,  and 
817  as  former  inmates  of  Industrial  Schools. 

A  Statistical  Comparison. — For  thd  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  the  percentage  R 
of  ex-reformatory  and  ex-industrial  school  population  committed  during  the  year  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  percentage  in  the  general  population,  we  obained  from 
the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatories  a  return  showing  the  number  of  inmates 
annually  discharged  from  Reformatories  attd  Industrial  Schools  in  Scotland  since  their 
establishment  there.  These  figures  we  submitted  to  Mr  J.  Stewart,  F.F.A.,  F.I. A., 
actuary  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  Insurance  Company,  who  most  obligingly  calculated  for 
us  actuarially  the  probable  surviving  population  which  the  respective  numbers  repre- 
sented,' and  the  following  table  gives  the  results  worked  out  on  tnis  basis : — 


PopuUtioa  in  1895 

Mtnarily  estimated 

or  actual. 

No.  of  Indiridnals 
committed,  1894. 

KOi  of  Commit- 

mtftts  during 

1894. 

Percentage  of 
IndiTidoals 

committed  to 
Popalation. 

Percentage  of 
total  Commit- 
ments during 

1894  to 
Population. 

Areragetotid 
No.  of  Com- 
mitments per 
IndiridnJl 
recorded. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

IL 

F. 

Ex-Beformktoiy, 
Ex-Industrial  School, 

Oe&enl    PopnUtion, 
Seotlaod, 

8,460 

16,188 

iu  1898. 
1,976,487 

1,614 

6,109 

in  1898. 
2,117,472 

231 

282 

in  1898. 
24,688 

17 

86 

in  1893. 
11,665 

816 

867 

in  1898. 
82,088 

89 

in  1898. 
18,660 

8-68 

1-74 

hl898 
1-24 

1-06 

0-68 

in  1898 
0-66 

4-9 
,2-27 

1-62 

2'4 

1-6 

0-88 

7-4 
4-4 

14-0 
27-0 

'SeeoMte, 
Table,  p.  sU. 


In  dealing  with  these  figures  we  must  of  course  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  ex-  0 
reformatory  and  ex-industrial  school  pupils  identified,  they  necessarily  fall  short  of  the 
actual  percentage.  In  view  of  the  information  required  by  the  Reformatory  Department, 
prison  officials  naturally  question  young  prisoners  as  to  whether  they  have  been  in 
a  Reformatory  or  Industrial  School,  and  in  many  cases  recognise  them  as  having 
been  imprisoned  before  being  sent  to  Reformatories.  So  long  as  a  prisoner  so 
identified  is  sent  to  the  same  prison,  he  is  recognised  and  identified ;  but  if  he  shifts 
his  quarters,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  is  sent  to  prison  elsewhere,  unless  he 
happens  to  have  been  placed  on  the  register  of  habitual  criminals,  the  trace  of  his 
Reformatory  career  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  lost.  The  same  considerations, 
however,  apply  to  the  case  of  males  and  females  and  to  ex-inmates  of  Reformatories 
and  Industrial  Schools ;  and  the  foregoing  table  is  instructive  as  illustrating  the  different- 
results  afforded  by  the  ratio  of  imprisonment  to  living  population  in  the  case  of  males  and 
females  and  of  the  former  pupils  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  respectively.  The 
results  shown  do  not  lead  one  to  doubt  that  the  high  percentage  of  cases  '  doing  well '  * 
reported  during  the  first  three  years  after  their  dismissal  from  Reformatories  and  Industrial 
Schools  to  a  large  extent  holds  good  iu  the  later  portion  of  their  career.  It  indicates,  too, 
very  markedly  the  much  greater  amenability  to  reformatory  and  educational  influences 
manifested  by  females  as  compared  with  males,  but  it  shows  also  that  where  females 
become  habitual  offenders  they  find  their  way  to  prison  much  oftener  than  males, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  sentences  inflicted  for  the  offences  into  which 
they  are  prone  to  fall  (offences  connected  with  drunkenness  and  prostitution)  as 
compared  to  the  long  terms  which  males  run  the  risk  of  incurriuff  when  they  gravitate 
into  the  ranks  of  habitual  criminals.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
at  Peterhead  20  of  the  330  male  convicts  confined  there  during  1894  had  at  one  time 
been  inmates  of  Reformatory  or  Industrial  Schools.* 
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A  Speaking  roundly,  the  proportion  of  ex-pupils  convicted  within  three  years  after 
their  discharge  is  about  four  times  as  great  in  the  Reformatory  as  in  the  Industrial 
School  class,*  and  this  general  result  accords,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  with  the>SM«i((;cx 
results  brought  out  in  our  last  table.  The  latter  shows  that  while  the  percentage  "^^  •*  ^* 
of  individuals  committed  to  population  in  the  ex-reformatory  class  was  largely  in  excess 
of  the  normal  ratio  of  commitments  to  population,  that  of  the  ex-industrial  school 
class  pretty  closely  approximated  to  it.  Eeiormatories,  and  especially  male  Reformar 
tories,  are  therefore  institutions  where,  in  our  opinion,  young  persons  should  not  be 
lightly  sent,  and  we  recommend 

That  no  young  person  in  future,  who  h/us  not  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  penal  servitude,  shall  be  committed  to  a  Reformatory  except  for  a  second  or 
subsequent  offence. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  period  of  residence  in  those  institutions  should  be 
shortened  bya  more  extensive  use  of  the  power  of  licensing  out,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  males,  a  much  more  frequent  use  should  be  made  of  the  power  of  apprenticing 
to  trades  as  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1891,  a  system  which  is  adopted  with 
the  greatest  success  by  some  Pajrochial  Boards  in  the  case  of  boarded-out  children 
under  their  care. 

B  This  appears  at  present  to  be  generally  the  practice  in  the  case  of  girls  who  are  in 
large  numbers  sent  out '  to  service,  in  the  first  place  under  licence,  and  find  themselves 
established  in  the  ranks  of  honest  workem,  and  probably  removed  from  all  old  aasociations, 
before  they  become  free  agents. 

•C  An  Unwise  Economy. — Male  prisoners  who  have  passed  through  Reformatories, 
whom  we  have  cross-examined,  have  shown  a  wide  acquaintance  with  other  ex> 
reformatory  pupils.  They  have  told  us  that  on  retuminc  to  their  native  towns  after 
their  discharge  they  got  among  old  companions ;  that  youths  discharged,  even  when  not 
personally  known,  were  recognised  as  from  a  Reformatory  by  the  clothes  they  wore,  and 
so  introduced  into  the  set — and  on  inquiry  we  find  that  this  statement  is  not  unfounded. 
While  so  much  money  is  expended  on  our  Reformatories,  it  is  folly  to  permit  their  work 
to  be  neutralised,  even  to  a  slight  extent,  for  the  sake  of  petty  economies  in  the  clothes 
presented  to  pupils  on  leaving,  and  no  trouble  should  be  spared  to  settle  them  in  a  district 
removed  from  all  old  associations,  and  to  avoid  all  chance  of  their  being  tempted  back 
into  the  mminal  ranks. 

Industrial  Schools. 

D  There  were  in  Scotland  in  1893  in  all  28  certified  Industrial  Schools.  Two  of 
these  were  training  ships  for  boys,  the  '  Empress,'  the  '  Mars,'  (with  her  tender  the 
'  Lightning '),  and  of  the  remainder  three  were  mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
total  inmates  under  detention  in  schools,  on  the  Slst  December  of  that  year,  were 
3298  boys  and  1294  girls;  on  licence,  213  boys  and  53  girls;  and  retained  in  school, 
sentence  expired,  8  boys  and  7  eirls— in  all,  4873.  Their  ages  ranged  from  6  to 
16.  These  schools  are  maintained  by  a  Treasury  allowance, — varying  largely  according 
to  class  and  age  of  case,  and  amounting  in  1893  in  all  to  £55,384, — by  subscriptions, 
legacies,  &c.,  contributions  from  county,  burgh,  and  district  authorities;  by  payments 
from  parents  and  Parochial  Boards  (amounting  in  1893  to  £5585) ;  hire  of  labour 
(£1189);  and  'sundries';  and  the  nett  profit  of  their  industrial  departments  was 
£4962,  193.  lid.  The  average  cost  per  head  in  1893  was  for  boys  £14,  ISs.  (against 
£19,  Os.  4d  in  England)  and  for  girls  £13,  10s.  9d.  (against  £17,  lOs,  5d.  in  England).*  »Beport  in- 

spector  of 
Beromutories 

E  The  children  who  may  be  sent  to  industrial  schools  are  (a)  those  found  begging  ;  ^^  '898,  p«g» 
(6)  those  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode, 
or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence ;  (c)  those  found  destitute,  or 
orphans,  or  having  a  surviving  parent,  who  is  in  prison  or  penal  servitude ;  {d)  consorting 
with  thieves.  In  addition  to  these,  under  another  sub-section  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  1866,  children  under  12,  charged  with  a  crime,  may  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School, 
but  they  most  not  be  formally  convicted,  otherwise  they  are  disqualified  ;  and  under  a 
third  section,  unmanageable  children  can  be  committed  at  the  parents'  request.  Under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1880,  children  living  with  prostitutes,  and  frequenting  their 
company,  can  be  committed  to  industrial  schools,  as  they  can  also  now  be  under  the  Day 
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In  his  report  for  jl893,  p.  11,  the  Inspectoj:  of  Keformatories  and  Ipdustrial  Schools  B- 
writes  as  follows :—'  I  should  like  to  see  powers  given  to  managers  of  Ifidustfial  Schools  to 
•"defcl  with  their  children  beyond  the  age  of  10.     Children  who  have  found  til^eif  ;aray  into 
'  the  schools,  less  from  any  fault  of  their  own  than  from  the  culpable  negligence  of  their 
'  parents,  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  under  their  influence  again.     A  good  deal  has 

*  peen  done  in  this  direction  of  late  yea^,  by  allowing  managers  to  place  hi  situations,  to 

*  enlist,  or  even  to  emigrate  children,  yfithout  theur  parents'  consent,  whei;©  the  character 
'  of  the  parents  or  of  the  homes"  is  notoriously  bad.  But  something  fUQ^  than  this  is 
'  wanted ;  and  where  parents  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  their  chilqreh,  the  mapagers 
'  sliould  be  allowed  to  act  in  loco  'parentis  until  the  age  of  18  at  the  earliest.  In 
'  "Victoria,  managers  have  very  extended  powers  till  the  juvenile  is  of  age,  the  parents 
•being  completely  set  aside  where  they  have , entirely  neglected  their  duties  towards 

*  'tlHei^  children.  I  cannot  help  thinkmg  that  the  Colonia)  Legislature  has  taken  a 
'  fel^nSible  view  of  the  case.'  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  recommendation 
embodied  in  the  above  extract  has  been  given  effect  to  by  an  Act  passed  in  1894. 

With  regard  to  these  institutions,  we  repeat  the  recommendation  that  we  have  C' 
made  for  Reformatories — viz.,  that  every  opportunity  should '  be  taken  to 
secure  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  should  be  efficiently  taiight  a  trade, 
whether  in  the  school  itself  or  by  sending  out  the  boys,  after  their  literary 
education  has  been  completed,  itito  ordinary  workshops. 


AOMINISTRATIOK  OP   RePOBMATORY  AND   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

PinaUy,  in  the  case  both  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Scotland,  we  D 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  control  and  supervision  should  be  transferred 
from  the  department  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  that  of  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  in  which  is  already  centred  the  control  of  Scottish  Prisons,  Poor  Law 
Administration,  and  Education. 

The  Irish  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  are  administered  from  Dublin  E 
Castle,  but  independently  of  this  precedent,  it  is  of  great  practical  importance,  in 
order  to  enable  the  results  of  a  system  on  which  much  public  money  is  spent 
to  be  efficiently  checked  and  followed  up,  that  these  institutions  should  be  adzninis- 
tered  by  the  same  hea<^  as  the  Prisons  and  the  Poor-Law.  From  ain  educational 
point  01  view,  too,  it  is  absurd  that  the  inmates  of  Refonnatories,  Ii^duatrial  Schools, 
and  Day  Industrial  Schools  should  l;>e  taught  according  to  the  ^glish  Code,  aud 
the  rest  of  the  community  according  to  the  Scotch.  As  illustrating  the  piactieal 
effect  of  this  anomaly,  we  may  mention  that  on  visiting  a  girls'  Industrial  School 
at  Dundee,  we  found  in  the  "highest  class  a  number  of  girls  going  through  the  Fifth 
(English)  Standard.  About  half  of  them  had  already  passed  in  that  Standard ;  about  a 
quarter  of  them  had  already  passed  it  twice,  and  were  now  going  up  a  third  time,  while 
one'  girl  had  passed  it  three  times,  and  was  now  going  through  it  for  the  fourth  time 
Under  the  Scotch  Code,  these  girls  could  have  advanced  to  Standards  VL  and  Ex-VI. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  D^y  Industrial  Schools,  whence  children  are  constantly  being 
transferred  to  Board  Schools,  the  anomaly  of  working  under  distinct  codes  requires  no 
argument  to  make  manifest  its  bad  effect.  Independently,  however,  of  purely  educational 
considerations,  we  have  already  remarked  on  the  importance  of  avoiding  anything  that  in 
after-life  may  ear-mark  pupils  trained  at  Reformatory  or  Industrial  Schools,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  Kkely  to  lead  to  their  identification  than  the  fact  that,  being  Scots,  the 
standards  as  known  to  them  differ  entirely  from  the  standards  familiar  to  the  general 
Scottish  population.  The  transfer  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  involving,  of  course,  the  control  of  their 
education  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  would  get  rid  of  this  evil,  extend  the 
choice  of  Scottish  teachers  available,  and  enable  the  inspection,  so  far  as  educational 
requirements  are  concerned,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  instead 
of  being  intrusted  to  an  officer  who,  however  willing  and  able  he  may  be,  has  other 
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A  important  details  to.  attend  to,  and  whose  responsibility  extends  over  an  area,  the  size  of, 
'which  alofie  must  render  effective  supervision  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 

B  The  Orphan  Homes  ofSoptUmd. — We  must  not  pass  from  the  subject  of  Reforma- 
Xfxcf.  wad  Industrial  Institutions  witiMmt  a  reference  to  the  excellent  work  done  at  Mr. 
Qoamer's  Orphan  JBcones.  These  Homes,  a  magnificent  range  of  buildings  situated  at  the 
Bridge  <d  Weir,  have  been  constructed  and  axe  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Although,  if  Mr.  Quarrier  chose,  he  might  claim  a  handsome  donation  from  the  Education 
Grant,  he  informed  us  that  he  prefers  to  keep  himself  entirely  free  from  Government 
interference  and  control.  The  avenge  daily  number  of  children  resident  at  the  Homes  is 
about  1,200,  while  that  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  in  Scotland  is  872,  and  in  the 
Industrial  Schools  4,873 — ^together  5,745.  Besides  a  considerable  sum  made  up  by 
voluntary  eontributions,  each  Reformatory  inmate  costs  the  State  about  £13  per  annum, 
and  each  Industrial  School  child  over  £11 ;  while  the  total  cost  at  Mr.  Quarrier's  Homes, 
induding  outfit  and  emigration  expenses,  is  only  between  £11  and  £12  per  head.' >  Q.  10,178; 
Of  the  children  who  pass  through  these  Homes  many  have  been  in  prison,  and 
the  rest  belong  ^o  very  much  the  same  class  as  Industrial,  School  children.  The 
training  they  receive  too  is  very  similar,  comprising  not  merely  primary  education  but 
instruction  in  a  variety  of  trades  and  industries.  There  is  one  essential  difference,  how- 
ever, between  die  system  pursued  at  Mr.  Quarrier's  Ho^le8  and  that  adopted  in  Reforma* 
tory  and  Industrial  Schools,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  much  shorter  period  of 
traimng  at  his  institution  which  he  considers  necessary  in  order  to  transform  the  manner- 
less, ignorant,  and,  it  may  be,  criminal  waif  or  street  arab  into  the  civilised  and  Grod- 
fearing  boy  or  girl,  who  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  help,  guidance  aud  supervision 
will  honestly  make  for  himself  a  respectable  position  in  the  world.  Acting  on  this 
principle,  out  of  his  average  daily  population  of  1,200,  250  are  annually  drafted  to 
Canadk  and  about  200  placed  out  in  this  country — ^a  percentage  very  much  in  excess  of  , 

that  shown  by  Industrial  Schools.  The  results  of  his  Canadian  emigration  scheme  have 
been  especially  satisfectory.  Some  4,000  children  have  already  been  sent  out  to  the 
Dominion.  M^y  of  them  are  married ;  some  of  them  are  now  grandparents  ;  and  many  of 
them  have  achieved  excellent  positions.  In  Canada  their  career  is  carefully  and  perman- 
ently watched  by  Mr.  Quarrier's  son-in-law  and  daughter,  who  superintend  his  work  on 
the  other  side,  and  by  Mr.  Quarrier  himself  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
Colony ;  and  he  assures  us  that  9i8  per  cent,  of  the  4,000  are  known  to  be  doing  well,  and 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  the  names  of  1  per  cent,  on 
the  prison  records  of  Canada.  This  is  a  much  better  result  than  that  claimed  for  our 
Industrial  School  children,  even  within  the  three  years  during  which  they  are  kept  under 
observation  ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  useful  lesson'  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  results  of  the  two  methods  of  reformatory  treatment  of  the  young,  and  that  the 
principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Quarrier — that  of  a  comparatively  short  moral  and  educational 
trdbung  an^'  a  speedy  transfer  of  his  charges  to  a  country  where  they  are  kept  under 
supervision  and.  effectually  cut  off  from  old  companionship  and  old  surroundings — might 
with  advantage  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  in  ch8u>ge  of  our  Industrial  Schools. 


PARI  IV.— HABITUAL  INEBRIATES. 

C  The  remaining  class  regarding  which  your  remit  calls  on  us  to  report  is  that  of 
Habitual  Inebriates.  These  may  be  divided  for  practical  purposes  into  two  classes : 
(a)  those  who  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and  into  prison,  and  {h)  those 
who  simply  come  within  the  definition  of  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  as  '  persons 
'  who,  not  being  amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  are,  notwithstanding,  by 
'  reason  of  habitual  intemperate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to 
'  themselves  or  others,  or  are  incapable  of  managing  themselves  and  their  affairs.' 

D  Habitvfd'Offender  Inebriates. — As  to  the  first  category,  the  proposals  which  we 
have  already,  made  under  the  head  of  Habitual  Offenders  fully  meet  their  case. 
When  dealing  with,  that  head,  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  habitual  offenders 
seldom  confined  their  appearances  before  the  magistrate  to  one  specific  offence,  but 
ran  more  or  less  through  the  whole  list  of  those  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal, 
branching  off,  in  the  case  of  male  offenders  into  more  serious  crimes,  indictable  or 
punisbable  by  penal  servitude.  We  illustrated  this  by  analysing  a  return  *  as  to » Appwidix 
female  Habituals.  in  Dundee,  and   we   may  further  do  so  by  bri^y  referring   to^"- 
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some  other  evidence  on  the  subject  which  we  have  collected.  Thus  &  return  *  A. 
showing  persons  brought  before  the  Dundee  Police  Court  during  the  month 
of  Novemoer  1894  for  assault,  breach  of  the  peace,  and  disorderly  conduct, — but 
excluding  persons  charged  with  being  drunk  and  incapable,  driving  without  lights, 
football-playing  in  the  streets,  brothel-keeping,  shebeening,  and  contraventions  of  local 
bye-laws, — shows  that  of  130  males  charged  with  these  oflfences,  only  17  were  sober  when 
the  offences  charged  against  them  were  committed ;  that  of  41  females  so  charged,  only 
6  were  sober ;  and  that  of  the  whole  171,  over  86^  per  cent,  were  under  the  influence  of 
drink  when  the  offence  was  committed,  Had  drunk  and  incapables  been  included,  this 
percentage  would,  of  course,  have  been  largely  increased,  and  we  are  w^  luithin  the 
mark  if  we  take  it  that  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  advlt  offenders  charged  before  j>o2»ce 
magistrates  in  Scotland  with  offences  other  than  contraventions  of  local  police  regula- 
tions are  under  the  influence  of  drink  at  the  time  when  the  offences  are  committed. 

From  an  '  analysis  of  the  offences  of  males  apprehended  in  Edinburgh  upwards  of  B 
'  4  times  in  1893 '  which  will  be  found  in  our  Appendix*  it  appears  that  46  men  were 
responsible  for  282  apprehensions.  Seventeen  of  them  had  run  up  their  record  (two  to 
the  extent  of  7  apprehensions  within  the  year)  exclusively  on  charges  of  '  breach  of  the 
'  peace  or  assault.'  Four  had  achieved  their  record  (one  to  the  extent  of  7  apprehensions 
within  the  year)  exclusively  on  the  charge  of  *  drunk  and  incapable.'  One  had  been  appre- 
hended 5  times  for  begging  only,  and  another  5  times  for  theft  only,  and  the  remaining 
23  had  mixed  records.  But,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  the  beggar  and  the  thief,  in  every 
case  when  the  record  does  not  include  '  drunk  and  incapable,'  it  includes  '  breach  of  the 
'  peace  or  assault,'  charges  rarely  dissociated  from  drunkennesa 

As  to  women,  an  analysis  of  the  offences  for  which  female  offenders  in  Glasgow  C 
Prison  were  convicted  6  times  and  upwards  in  1893  *  reveals  some  curious  facts.  The 
return  records  the  cases  of  238  prisoners,  of  whom  45,  with  convictions  ranging  from  6 
to  17  each,  had  had  no  other  charge  against  them  than  'drunk' ;  only  3  of  ^e  238  had 
no  charge  of  drunkenness  against  them ;  2  more  had  been  imprisoned,  one  7  and  the  other 
8  times,  exclusively  for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  remaining  188  had  mixed  records, 
generally  including  importuning,  and  less  frequently  breach  of  the  peace  and  petty  theft. 
Of  the  238,  200  had  been  imprisoned  3  times  or  upwards  for  drunkenness  during  the 
year,  and  of  these,  2  had  each  been  sent  to  prison  18  times  and  four  17  times  during  the 
year  for  that  offence. 

Rapid  Intoxication  and '  Finish '  Drinking. — The  rapidity  and  frequency  with  which  D 
some  of  these  wretched  women  contrive  to  get  drunk  is  astounding.  When  visiting  one 
of  the  Glasgow  Police  Offices  we  saw  a  woman  lying  in  a  cell  dead  drunk.  The  Inspector 
informed  us  that  she  had  been  arrested  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  locked  up ;  that  her 
son  and  daughter  had  come  to  look  for  her,  and  wanted  to  take  her  home,  but  she  "wae 
still  too  drunk  to  be  let  out ;  that  after  a  few  hours,  when  she  had  sobered,  she  was 
liberated  on  leaving  a  pledge,  and  that  within  a  couple  of  hours  she  had  been  again 
apprehended  and  locked  up  in  the  condition  in  which  we  found  her.  In  giving  evi- 
dence before  us,  Mr  Motion,  Inspector  of  Poor  to  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  detailed 
<}.  28«-7.  tlie  history  of  a  woman  named  Jane  M'Polland.*  He  told  us  that  this  woman,  whose 
mother,  grandmother,  and  great-grandmother  had  all  been  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and 
whose  illegitimate  child  was  then  boarded  out  by  the  parish,  was  34  years  of  age  ;  that 
since  1878  she  had  been  almost  continuously  chargeable  in  Bamhill  and  other  poorhouses ; 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  quitting  the  poorhouse  '  when  sufficiently  recovered  for 
'  another  booze,'  and  when  at  liberty  subsisted  by  begging  and  prostitution  ;  that  she  had 
been  convicted  63  different  times  since  September  1887,  and  had  been  in  prison  787 
days,  the  charges  against  her  being  drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  breach  of  the  peace, 
malicious  mischief,  importuning,  and  theft.  *  Since  this  statement  was  made  up,'  Mr 
Motion  went  on  to  say,  '  she  appeared  last  Wednesday  at  the  office  about  4.15  in  the 

*  afternoon.     She  had  been  dismissed  from  Duke  Street  Prison  that  morning,  and  when 

*  she  appeared  in  the  afternoon  she  was  almost  unable  to  stand.     She  did  fall  in  a  heap 

*  at  the  applicant  clerk's  window,  and  then  Mr  Ferguson,  my  chief  assbtant,  went  to 

*  her  side,  and  she  was  so  weak  or  incapable  that  he  had  to  put  his  ear  to  her  lips,  but 
'  even  then  could  get  no  answer  to  his  questions,  and  could  make  nothing  of  her.  He 
'  sent  for  two  constables,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  Central  Police  Office,  and  again  sent 
to  prison.'  On  the  following  day,  about  11  o'clock,  while  your  Committee  were  taking 
other  evidence,  a  note  from  Mr  Motion  was  handed  to  the  Chairman,  in  which  it  was  stated 
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A  that  M'Polland  had  again  appeared  at  his  office  drunk,  and  that  he  had  sent  her  to  the 
Municipal  Buildings,  where  we  were  sitting,  as  a  sort  of  ohject-Iesson  in  support  of  his 
evidence.  On  calling  in  the  Removing  Officer  he  informed  us'  that  M'Polland  was  at  that  *  Q.  swi 
moment  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor  in  a  room  below  ('  but,'  he  added, '  in  endeavouring  to  **  **** 
'  get  her  to  nse,  she  may  get  up  and  drive  at  me ') ;  that  she  had  got  out  of  prison  that 
morning,  and  at  once  got  drunk,  but  that  he  had  no  idea  where  she  got  the  drink.  '  On 
'  many  occasions,'  he  told  us,  '  he  had  taken  a  cab  and  gone  with  her  to  the  poorhouse,  so 
'  as  to  keep  her  till  the  doctor  gave  the  necessary  certificate,'  and  he  intended  doing  so 
then  unless  she  made  herself  so  noisy  that  the  police  would  take  her  up.  Female  prisonera 
with  whom  we  spoke  on  the  subject  informed  us  that  when  dismissed  from  prifloQ  they 
were  plied  with  offers  of  drink,  and  could  generally  get  as  much  of  it  as  they  wanted^ 
although  they  could  not  get  food.  Many  of  these  drunkards,  too,  drink  '  finish '  (a  solu- 
tion of  shellac  in  methylated  spirits,  used  in  furniture  polishing),  of  which  a  coiiple  of 
penceworth  suffices  to  produce  insensibility. 

B  The  case  of  inebriates  of  this  criminal  dass  would  be  fully  met  by  provisions  for 
adult  Reformatories,  which  we  have  reconamended  and  explained  in  deaune  with  the 
general  subject  of  habitual  offenders.  Into  the .'  Labour  Settlements '  whi<m  we  have 
described  they  would  gravitate  automatically,  and  there  they  would  be  restrained  for 
prolonged  periods  from  drink,  and  subjected  to  the  influences  best  calculated,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  all  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  question,  to  caie  them  of 
their  infirmity.  That  in  many  of  these  inveterate  cases  no  permanent  cure  would  be 
effected  we  should  expect,  but  the  inebriate  would  at  least  be  kept  sobet  and  out  of 
mischief  for  periods  which  would  give  him  every  chance ;  wherever  he  Was  able  to 
do  80,  he  would  be  compelled  to  contribute  by  his  labour  towards  his  maintenance, 
and  society  generally  would  benefit  by  getting  rid  of  an  expensive  nuiaauce,  and  a 
source  of  danger  and  demoralisation  to  uie  community. 

C  HcMtual  Inebriates  toithin  the  meaning  of  the  Inebriates  Acts. — We  come 
now  to  the  second  class  of  inebriates,  those,  namely,  who  do  not  fall  within  the 
ken  of  the  police,  but  are  within  the  definition  given  in  the  Habitual  Drunkards 
Act  1879,  namely,  that  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperance  they  are  at  times  dangerous 
to  thenaselves  or  others,  or  are  incapable  of  managing  themselves  and  their  affairs.  Re- 
carding  this  unfortunate  class  a  large  amount  of  evidence  was  placed  before  your 
Committee.  The  misery  caused  by  them  in  many  domestic  circles  in  all  ranks  of  the 
community  is  very  great.  Some  of  the  clergymen  who  were  witnesses  had  given  much 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  taken  considerable  trouble  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  The  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross  of  Dundee,*  who  has  made  the  subject  a  special  *Q.  \i,<tx- 
stndy,  stated  that  87  non-criminal  habitual  inebriates  were  known  by  28  ministers  in 
Dundee  in  connection  with  their  pastoral  work.*  The  representative  of  the  Glasgow » Q.  i676. 
Presbytery  said  there  were  hundreds  of  such  cases ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Blaikie,*  that  in  all  *  Q-  Msc 
classes  of  society,  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower,  this  evil  prevails.  The  unanimous 
opinion  presented  was,  that  if  anything  could  be  done  to  relieve  the  many  households 
throughout  the  country  which  suffered  sUently  from  the  affliction  of  having  among 
their  members  an  habitual  inebriate,  and,  if  possible,  to  effect  the  reformation  of  the 
individual  himself,  a  very  great  step  would  be  secured  towards  the  social  well-being  of 
the  country. 

D  One  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  unanimity  prevails,  mentioned  to  us  by 
Mr  Martin,  an  Edinburgh  missionary,  was  so  unique  that  we  give  it  in  his  own  words :' '  Q*  '*'*' 
'  A  week  last  Monday  night,  I  was  in  our  Reading  and  Recreation  Rooms  in  the 
'  Canongate.  I  went  out  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  to  where  there  might  be  close 
'  upon  100  men  drawn  from  model  lodging-houses,  &c.,  and  I  asked  them  if  they  would 
'  give  me  half-an-hour  to  discuss  with  them  the  best  method  of  treating  habitual 
'  drunkards.  At  first  there  was  a  little  resentment,  which  arose  out  of  their  thinking 
'  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  criminals.  But  when  I  explained  to  them  that  they 
'  would  be  treated  from  a  medical  stand-point,  they  at  once  started  to  discuss  the 
'  question,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  I  put  it  to  the  meeting  that  habitual 
'  drunkards  be  treated  irrespective  of  their  own  wills ;  and  at  once  it  was  unanimously 
*  agreed  that  that  would  be  a  great  boon  and  blessing  for  habitual  drunkards.' 
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Existing  Rstrsats. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  it  seems  best  to  set  oat  at  some  length  the  vaj^otijit  A. 
means  at  present  existing  in  Scotland  for  coping  with  the  evil.  The  protiisions  df  the 
Inebriates  Acts  extend  to  Scotland,  but  no  licensed  retreat  ei^ists  in  the^t  cottattf. 
TherO) ,  are,  however,  several  unlioensed  institutiomt  Vrhere  iiliebriates,  Wkdlsg  friends 
can  induce  them  to  enter  them^  are  cared  for.  The  largest  of  these  is  Qui^^nsberfy 
House  and  Lodge,  Edinburgh.  That  institution  consisti^  of  two  S^^bt&te  btiilditt^ 
devoted  to  different  purposes,  but  within  l^e  same  onclosure,  (Lnd  tibdei'  Hble  sataie' 
Committee  of  Management  and  the  same  Governor,  Major  M'Cartnej^ 

Queen^berry  Lodge. — The  lodge  is  described  as  *  a  temperance  ionie  instituted  fpi;  B 

IQ.8M1.  '  ladies,'  and  is  also  an  invalid  home.'     The  number  of  its  inmates  varies  from  12 

*Q.80«4.  t<)  20,  and  in  November  1894,  when  we  visited  it,  there  were  about  16,'  about  half 

» 0.8066.  of  vfhom  were  inebriate  cases.'     The  inmates  pay  fifoto  £50  to  £100  A  year — the     f 

•  a  8069  majority  of  them  £50  or  £60.*  The  money  to  build  the  lodge  was  origiiiaHy  raised 
•Q.  807o!  by  subscription,'  and  it  is  self-supporting,  and  yields  a  profit*  of  a,botrt  £50  or  £100, 
'  Q.  8109.  occasionally  rising  to  £200  a  year,'  which  goes  towards  the  DMuntendnce  6f  QuteSii*- 
» o  8080  '^^''y  House,'  which  is  not  self-supporting.  The  flumbtir  of  ddmissionft  into  the  fodge 
»Q.  808?;  fron»  1886  to  1893  was  759,*  of  whom  about  half  would  be  inebriates.*    This  \*'ould 

give  an  average  of  about  54  inebriates  per  annum,  tibd  allowing  for  the  shorter  staj'  of 
invalid  cases,  and  assuming  even  15  of  the  20  beds  to  harve  been  monopolised  by  inebriate,  • 
the  figures  would  show  the  average  residence  in  the  lodge  to  be  between  three  and  four 

••Q.  8084.  months.  Some  of  the  inmates,  however,  reside  there  permanently,"  and  wotdd  count  as 
only  one  '  admission,'  and  as  they  encroach  on  the  available  accommodation  the  average  stay  ' 

»  Q.  8088.     of  the  remainder  must  have  been  correspondingly  less.     According  to  Major  M'Cartney, 
'  those  who  stayed  there  for  a  year  or  two  rarely  returned,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  crave  for 
'  drink  had  been  starved  out  of  their  system,  but  if  they  had  been  in  for  a  short  time  they 
'  frequently  came  back  sometimes  two  or  three  times  over,'    The  inmates  of  Quepnstjerty 
Lodge  are  allowed  out,  but  never  unaccompanied  by  the  Matron,  Ohaplain,  or  (jroyernor, 

»Q.  8098-4.  and  on  one  occasion  "  when  the  last  named  had  taken,  some  ladies  out  to  buy  Olmstmas 
presents  for  their  children,  one  of  the  ladies  absconded.  ,^he  was,  however,  subsequently 
brought  back  by  her  husband,  who  was  a  minister.  If  friends  come  to  visit  the  inmat^ 
they  must,  before  admission,  give  their  word  that  they  have  no  liquor  about  them.     If 

» Q.  8177.  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  their  truthfulness  they  are  searched.**  Occasionally  the 
inebriate  inmates  prove  restive,  and  write  to  their  liaw-agent  or  to  the  Sheriff,  and  the 

"  Q.  8088.     latter  advises  them  to  remain,  or  the  Governor  to  release  them,  as  he  thinks  proper." 

Queemb&rry  House. — Queensberry  House  is  a  mn<:h  lai^e*  establishment.      ItC 

embraces  separate  departments  for  men  and  women,  and  people  of  all  classes  ftre 

"Q.  8119.1    received  as  boarders  at  from  48.  6d.  to  10s.  per  week."    It  contains  about  300  inmates 

"  a  8i8»"  *    altogether,"  of  whom  200  are  females,'*  and  embraces  a  hospital  for  54  patients,  half  of  • 

>*  Q.  8i8»!     them  incurable,"  night  shelters  for  20  men  and  20  women,  and  a  department  ^hich 

supplies  100  poor  children  with  food  gratis,  and  a  number  of  others  at  a  penny  per 

«  o  'iM      °i6id."    Among  the  inmates  are  a  number  of  pensioners,  male  and  female,**  yctong  persons 

under  detention  while  arrangements  are  being  made  for  their  committal  to  reformatories 

and   industrial  schools,   and  for  whose  keep  the   Local  Authorities    pay  an  annual 

subscription  of  £50,  boarded-out  paupers,  ajid  inebriates,  of  whom  among  the  females 

•  o  3180*  ^^'^^^  are  about  50,*'  and  among  the  males  about  12.**  Besides  boarders,  wo  pay  in  the 
■  Q.  8128.'      aggregate  over  £3000  a  year,**  destitute  men  and  worsen  are  admitted,  and  are  made  to 

do  the  work  of  the  establishment  in  return  for  their  keep.  The  institution  is  notf  self- 
supporting,  and  the  deficiency  is  met  by  subscriptions  from  the  public.  The  inebrifites 
either  come  in  of  their  own  accord  (often  as  '  destitutes')  or  are  sent  ii^  by  fathers, 
husbands,  brothers,  or  other  relatives  on  whom  they  depend.  Sometimes  a  husband  a^A 
wife  come  in  together  (apparently  each  escordug  the  other),  and  are  both  taken  in.** 
To  quote  Major  M'Cartney,"  '  an  unfortunate  man  will  tell  you  that  hp  cannot  work  by 
'  day  or  sleep  by  night  owing  to  a  drunken  wife,  and  he  asks  me  if  I  will  take  her  in. 
'  If  she  is  not  willing  to  come,  I  do  not  mind  taking  her  ip  until  we  sober  her  and  put 
'  her  into  a  right  state  of  mind,  and  try  to  teach  her  by  her  surroundings  the  folly  of 
'  her  procedure.'  In  reply  to  the  next  question,"  Major  M'Cartney  said  that  to  accomplish 
this  would  take  probably  a  month,  possibly  two.  '  We  have,'  the  witness  went  on,^  '  a 
'  place  called  the  nursery  where  we  take  in  the  first  cases,  and  we  have  a  moderate 


»•  Q.  3U4. 

»  g.  3126. 

"  Q.  8126. 

"  Q.  8144. 
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A  '  Strong  woman  who  is  able  to  look  after  them.     We  give  them  as  much  buttermilk  and 

•  potass  water  mixed  up  together  as  they  can  drink,  and  they  drink  any  quantity  of 
'  it.    We  give  it  to  both  men  and  women,  and  sometimes  we  give  the  buttermilk  alone.' 

B         After  that  stage,  Major  M'Cartney  keeps  the  patients  within  bounds  for  two 
months,  and  then  commences  gradually  to  entrust  them  with  liberty,  beginning  on 
Sundays  when  the  public-houses  are  shut,  and  stopping  short  at  Saturday,  when  the 
temptations  are  too  great.*    After  a  certain  time,  however,  there  is  no  restraint  placed ,  q,  jqjo^ 
upon  their  liberty,*  but  'if  they  return  under  the  influence,'  added  the  governor,  'I  shut/q,  3097^ 
'  them  up  for  two  months  according  to  the  rules.'     If  they  refuse  to  submit  they  are 
turned  out  of  the  institution.     Everybody  is  searched  on  coming  into  the  house,  and  a 
prize  of  a  shilling  given  for  every  bottle  detected  either  on  a  boarder  or  a  servant.*    The  >  q,  soss. 
results  of  this  treatment  are  described  as  satisfactory.   To  quote  the  oflicial  report,  'infor- 
'  mation  cannot  in  all  cases  be  obtained  as  to  the  benefit  derived,,  but  good  accounts 
'  have  been  received  in  regard  to  a  large  number  of  boarders,  particularly  those  who 

•  have  resided  in  the  Home  for  a  period  of  four  months  or  longer.' 

C         Brownsland  Home. — A  small  retreat  concerning  which  we  received  a  most  satisfac- 
tory account,   was  the  Brownsland  Home  for  Female   Inebriates,  Peeblesshire.     Mrs 
Lockhart,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Institution,  who  gave  her  evidence  with  excep- 
tional clearness  and  intelligence,  informed  us  that  this  Home  had  been  in  existence  since 
March  1876,  that  it  can  accommodate  12  women,  and  that  since  it  started,  190*  have « 0.672$^ 
passed  through  it.'    So  far  as  her  information  went,  78  of  these  had  been  quite  reformed. » Q.  678», 
Women  are  not  received  unless  they  come  willingly  and  sign  a  paper  undertaking  to 
comply  with  the  rules — a  copy  of  which  is  sent  them,  and  which  include  an  undertaking 
to  stay  there  a  year.     Formerly,  the  residence  stipulated  for  was  six  months,  but  the 
results  were  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  now  raised  to  twelve  months.*     The  result  is  that  a '  Q.  6782. 
great  many  applications  come  to  nothing,  only  34  admissions  having  resulted  from  122 
applications  received  since  1891.^     The  written  undertaking  as  to  residence,  though  not'Q.  6801. 
legally  binding,  has  an  excellent  moral  effect.    The  want  of  legal  powers  was  '  continually 
felt,'  *  and  Mrs  Lockhart  believed  that  a  large  amount  of  refractory  conduct  among » q.  6748. 
inmates  occurred  because  they  knew  that  the  powers  of  those  in  control  were  limited. 
The  charge  made  to  inmates  is  7s.  per  week,  the  first  three  months  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
and  the  balance  in  advance  monthly  or  quarterly,  as  may  be  arranged.     The  object  of 
requiring  this  prepayment  is  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  inmates.     The  cost  per  head  is 
nearly  double  what  they  pay,  being  £35  a  year,  and  the  balance  is  made  up  by  subscrip- 
tions.    The  Home  is  speciaUy  designed  for  women  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  they  don't 
care  for  lady  patients,  who  are  apt  to  cause  trouble,  but  they  have  passed  through  their 
hands  a  colonel's  wife,  a  minister's  wife,  a  sheriff's  daughter,  and  a  number  of  governesses.*  •  q.  5790-98, 
The  board  of  inmates  is  paid  for  by  relatives  or  friends,  and  Mrs  Lockhart  could  not 
recall  a  case  in  which  it  had  been  paid  out  of  the  inmate's  own  earnings.     Although  the 
women  sign  only  for  a  year,  when  it  is  thought  advisable  an  endeavour  is  made  to 
persuade  them  to  remain  for  a  longer  period.     Of  the  190  inmates  passed  through  the 
Home,  56  had  remained  between  twelve  and  eighteen  months,  23  for  over  eighteen 
months,  and  7  for  two  years.*"  Two  of  the  7  two-years'  cases  broke  down  on  dismissal,  but "  Q.  6798-M, 
the  remaining  five  did  well."   When  the  women  really  desire  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  »  q,  5798- 
of  drink,  it  is  a  great  help,  but  when  they  submit  to  moral  compulsion  at  the  hands  of     ^^^^' 
friends,  and  only  remain  in  the  Home  because  they  cannot  help  it,  the  prospect  is  less 
hopeful."    According  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment  only  women  of  respectable  character  " 
are  received,  but  women  have  been  admitted  who  would  have  been  refused  had  the 
managers  known  what  they  subsequently  learned,  and  these  women  had  turned  out  satis- 
factorily.'*   There  is  only  one  paid  servant  in  the  house,  and  the  inmates  are  kept  busy  with  " 
domestic,  gardening,  dairy,  and  other  work,  and  are  encouraged  to  take  exercise  on  the 
hills  around.    Examined  as  to  specific  cases,  Mrs  Lockhart  evidenced  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  ex-inmates  which  convinced  us  that  her  statement  as  to  the  high 
proportion  of  reclamations  may  be  relied  on.     This,  for  example,  is  what  she  said  when 
cross-examined  about  the  colonel's  wife  above  referred  to : — 

D  '  Hers  was  an  exceptional  case,  because  her  husband  was  given  to  drinking  too. 

'  They  had  been  in  India  for  many  years,  and  there  she  had  formed  the  habit.     She 

•  came  into  the  Home  by  the  wish  of  her  friends.  I  was  very  averse  to  take  her,  simply 
'  because  she  was  a  lady,  and  the  Home  was  not  intended  for  such.  Her  husband,  how- 
'  ever,  had  commuted  a  portion  of  his  income,  and  she  came  for  a  period  of  twenty-two 
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'  months  into  the  Home.     She  left  the  institution  six  years  ago,  and  she  is  now  living  in  A 

' ,  and  has  done  splendidly.     She  is  with  her  husband,  who  still  takes  drink,  out 

» Q.  6761-64.  •  she  has  held  out  notwithstanding.'' 

Another  very  encouraging  case  which  Mrs  Lockhart  described  was  that  of  an  inmate  B 
who,  after  doing  well  in  the  Retreat,  returned  to  her  home  in  Glasgow. 

'  Her  husband  was  waiting  to  meet  her  at  the  station  there,  and  the  first  thing  he  C 
'  did  on  her  arrival  was  to  propose  that  they  should  go  to  the  reft'eshment  room  and 
'  drink  to  her  return.     She  declined,  and  was  very  indignant,  and  there  was  rather  a 
'  row  at  the  station.     She  would  not  take  the  drink,  however,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
'  she  remained  an  abstainer  until  her  death.' 


*  M'Oartney, 
Q.  BUS. 


Isolated  Inebriates. — ^There  appear  to  be  one  or  two  other  unlicensed  retreats  for  D 
inebriates  in  Scotland,  and  we  came  across  inebriates,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Habitual 
Drunkards  Act,  1 879,  inmates  of  other  institutions.  Thus  in  the  Glasgow  Hill  Street 
Shelter  for  Fallen  Women,  among  the  inmates  whom  we  interviewed  was  a  widow  (of  good 
character),  who,  after  her  husband's  death,  had  taken  to  drink — habitual  drunkenness  in 
women  very  frequently  appears  to  date  from  widowhood,* — had  sold  her  furniture  and 
gone  out  as  a  cook,  been  dismissed  from  one  situation  after  another  for  drunkenness,  and 
finally  been  told  by  her  father-in-law,  to  whom  she  applied  for  help,  that  if  she  would  go 
into  the  Hill  Street  Home  for  a  year  and  try  to  reclaim  herself  he  would  help  her,  if  not 
she  might  go  to  the  poorhouse.  She  elected  to  go  to  the  Home,  and  professed  to  have  quite 
got  rid  of  aU  desire  for  drink.  Another  similar  case  we  found  in  Lochbum  (Magdalene) 
Establishment,  near  Glasgow — a  wife  (of  good  character)  whose  husband  had  inducea 
her  to  try  a  two  years'  residence  there  as  a  cure  for  drunkeimess.  When  we  visited  the 
institution  she  had  rather  overstayed  her  time  and  had  been  promoted  to  some  petty 
charge  in  connection  with  the  laundry. 


Inebriate  Patients  in  Lunatic  Asylums. 


»W-  10,416. 
*  Q.  10,418. 

•Wil«)n, 
Q.  10,466. 


<  Q.  10,420. 
»  Q.  10,419. 
*  Q.  10,468. 


•  Q.  10,487. 

>•  Q.  10,409. 
"  Q.  10,408. 


»  Q.  10,600. 
u  Q.  10,497. 


A  number  of  habitual  inebriates  throughout  Scotland  enter  lunatic  asylums  asE 
voluntary  patients.  In  order  to  do  so  they  must  first  obtain  permission  from  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners.*  This  in  practice  is  never  refused-*  Once  in  they  can 
only  leave  on  giving  three  days'  notice,  and  during  their  residence  the  medical 
superintendent  has  the  same  authority  over  them  that  he  has  over  lunatic  patients.* 
Medical  officers  of  asylums  almost  unanimously  discourage  the  reception  of 
habitual  drunkards  who  are  not  insane,  on  the  ground  that  they  cause  trouble 
and  demoralise  the  lunatic  inmates  with  whom  they  associate.  In  Mavisbank  Asylum, 
Polton,  however,  a  contrary  policy  is  pursued,  and  Dr  WUson,  who  had  been  six  montlis 
medical  superintendent  there,  and  who  had  had  four  and  a-half  years'  experience  at  Morning- 
side  (where  the  opposite  view  is  strongly  held  by  Dr  CHouston),  told  us  that  in  his  opinion 
good  rather  than  harm  resulted  from  the  admixture  of  sane  inebriates  with  the  ordinary 
inmates  of  an  asylum,*  and  that  he  thought  that  even  for  the  inebriates,  association  with 
convalescent  lunatics  who  are  not  drunkards  had  its  advantages.*  In  Mavisbank  there  is 
an  average  of  12  alcoholic  and  42  lunatic  patients.*  The  inebriates  in  a  few  cases  come 
in  of  their  own  free  will  and  at  their  own  expense,  from  a  feeling  that  they  are  getting 
beyond  their  own  control,  but  they  generally  consent  to  enter  under  compulsion  of  their 
friends.'  They  pay  at  the  rate  of£l00to£150a  year,  and  payment  for  six  months  is 
exacted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  managers  *  a  financial  pull '  over  the  patients — the 
rule  being  that  if  these  are  discharged  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  paid  for  the  balance 
of  their  board  is  refunded,  but  i£  they  discharge  themselves  against  the  advice  of  the 
medical  superintendent  or  of  the  family  physician  the  board  is  forfeited.*"  The  period 
for  which  they  remain  varies  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  but  as  a  rule  they  don't  stay 
out  the  six  months."  Dr  Wilson  considered  that  '  suggestion '  would  be  even  more 
effective  in  the  treatment  of  uneducated  than  that  of  educated  patients,  frankly  avowing 
that  '  the  method  of  treatment  by  suggestion  is  largely  based  on  the  gullibility  of 
'  the  patient."*  He  considered  that  the  notion  of  the  drink  crave  was  very  much 
exaggerated,  and  stated  that  he  had  found  very  little  of  it  among  his  patients."  He 
believed  that  with  compulsory  powers  of  detention  a  great  many  inebriates  might  be 
cured,  but  he  did  not  advocate  prolonged  detention  in  every  case,  stating  that  he  had 
met  with  one  or  two  cases  in  which  he  had  evidence  that  prolonged  detention,  even  for 
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A  the  length  of  a  year,  would  do  more  harm  than  good — cases  in  which  a  man  would  do 
much  better  outside,  occupied  with  his  work  and  helped  by  his  friends  than  exposed  to 
the  monotony  of  an  asylum  or  retreat. 

B  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Dr  Wilson's  views,  because  he  was  the  only  medical 
witness  who  came  before  us  who  approved  of  the  treatment  of  inebriates  in  asylums,  and 
because  he  had  arrived  at  a  number  of  definite  conclusions,  as  the  residt  of  a  practical 
experience.  The  weak  point  in  his  evidence  was  that  the  cases  from  his  asylum  had 
not  been  followed  up,  and,  unlike  Mrs  Lockhart,  he  was  unable  to  tell  us  of  ultimate 
results.  It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Mavisbank  is  a  private  asylum, 
that  therefore  in  its  case  the  managers  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  regard  the  question 
of  the  treatment  of  inebriates  in  lunatic  asylums  from  so  disinterested  a  point  of  view  as 
the  directors  of  public  lunatic  asylums,  and  that  medical  officers  connected  with  the 
latter  institutions  of  such  eminence  and  experience  as  Dr  Yellowlees,  Dr  Clouston, 
Dr  Rorie  and  others,  condemn  the  admission  of  inebriates  into  lunatic  asylums  and 
recommend  their  treatment  in  separate  institutions.  As,  however,  their  objections  are 
based  primarily  on  consideration  for  the  lunatics  who  are  the  proper  objects  of  their 
care,  while  commending  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
dealing,  as  we  have  to  do,  simply  with  the  interests  of  the  inebriates,  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves called  on  to  recommend  any  change  of  the  present  law  on  the  subject. 

Secret  '  Cures.' 

C  We  also  received  evidence  from  representatives  of  Committees  which  had  been 
formed  in  Dundee  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  so-called  '  Tyson  Cure,'  and  in  Glasgow  that 
of  the  '  Metabolic  Treatment.' 

D         '  The   Tyson   Cure.' — The  Eev.  David  Macrae   and  Mr  Thomson,  solicitor,  gave 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Dundee  Committee.     From  their  statements  it  appeared  that 
in  consequence  of  statements  published  concerning  the  Tyson  Cure  the  Good  Templars  of 
Dundee  determined  that  a  trial  should  be  made  with  it.      A  Committee  was  formed, 
persons  of  very  intemperate  habits  were  selected  for  treatment,  and  Dr  Tyson's  London 
agent  went  to  Dundee  to  superintend  the  experiment,  which  commenced  on  the  5th 
January  1894.     The  patient  was  given  a  bottle  of  a  liquid  the  composition  of  which  was 
secret,  but  of  which  strychnia  was  said  to  form  an  ingredient,  and  of  this  he  was  to  take 
a  smtdl  dose  hourly  for  twelve  hours  each  day  for  twenty-one  days.     Twice  a  day  those 
under  treatment  took  these  doses  under  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  other  doses  they  were  instructed  to  take  as  they  pursued  their  avocations.    Nineteen 
patients  went  through  the  twenty-one  days'  course.*    The  result  at  first  seemed  very  i  q  8*89.  : 
satisfactory,  and  the  Committee  reported  on  the  2nd  February  '  that  the  statements 
'  made  by  Dr  Tyson  up  to  the  close  of  the  treatment  were  fully  justified.'  *    The  Com- »  q.  sm. 
mittee  followed  up  the  cases.      By  the   11th  of  October,  or  8^  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treatment,  all  but  4  had  relapsed  into  their  old  habits.     Of  the 
15  who  had  done  so,  however,  it  was  asserted  *  that  in  no  case  had  the  lapses  been  due 
'  to  a  return  of  the  craving.' '    They  had  all  resumed  drinking  because  they  wanted  to »  q.  $486.  ; 
join  the'r  old  friends.*    The  regular  charge  for  the  treatment  was  £10  per  case,'  but  if  a  !^;,|ew. 
temperance  society  recommended  a  6ona  ^de  case,  and  the  party  was  not  able  to  pay 
£5  or  £6,  they  would  supply  it  for  £2  or  £3,*  and  Tyson's  Belfast  agent  has  sent  round  •  q.  8540.  i 
a  circular  offering  supplies  for  £2.^    The  medicine  was  described  as  in  some  cases  not '  q,  8620. 
merely  curing  the  drink  craving,  but  occasioning  a  positive  aversion  to  drink. 

E         '  2%e  Metabolic  Qwre.' — Regarding  the  Glasgow  experience,  Mr  King,  solicitor,  Dr 
Currie,  and  Dr  Naime  gave  evidence.      From  this  it  appeared  that  the  Metabolic 
Treatment,  invented  by  a  Mr  Coykendall,  an  American,  owed  its  name  to  the  theory  that 
it  effected  a  change  in  the  tissues  of  the  patient.     The  regular  cost  of  the  treatment  is 
20  guineas,'  but  its  discoverer  made  an  arrangement  with  some  philanthropic  gentlemen  s  q^  10,930. 
in  and  about  Glasgow  under  which,  for  a  sum  of  £300  (£100  paid  in  advance),  he 
accorded  them  the  privilege  of  putting  this  treatment  witMn  the  range  of  the  poor »  at »  q.  10,939. 
a  cost,  however,  of  about  a  guinea  for  medicine  in  each  case,*"  and  Mr  King  acted  as  10  q.  9207. 1 
legal  agent  in  the  matter.     These  gentlemen  set  up  an  institution  which  they  named  the 
Glasgow  Institute  for  the  Treatment  of  Inebriety,  and  appointed  Dr  Currie,  an  M.D.  of 
Cincinnati,  its  superintendent.     For  a  time  Dr  Naime,  a  registered  medical  practitioner, 
was  associated  with  him,  but  the  connection  was  severed  in  consequence  of  the  General 
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Medical  Council  bringing  Dr  Naime  before  them  on  a  charge  of  infamous  conduct  in  a  A. 

professional  resp^t  in  associating  with  Dr  Currie.  At  that  Institution  50  paying  and 
»<}.  11,096.  57  non-paying  patients  had  been  treated/  of  whom  Mr  King  stated  the  number  of 
'  cures  at  one-half,  and  Dr  Currie  '  roughly  two-thirds.'  *    The  treatment  consisted  of  the 

injection  four  times  a  day  of  a  secret  preparation  which  Dr  Naime  from  its  effects  sup-    ~ 
■*  Q.  10,090.    posed  to  be  a  compound  of  strychnine,  morphia,  and  cocaine,'  combined  with  the 

administration  by  the  mouth  of  a  medicine  which  in  certain  instances  Dr  Naime 

suspected  contained  an  emetic  among  its  ingredients.      The  result  was  after  the  first 

*  Q.  9209.      week  to  create  an  aversion  to  drink  which  lasted  for  a  month  or  two,*  and  patients  were 

allowed  to  use  liquor  if  they  liked  while  they  were  undergoing  the  cure,  which  extends 
over  three  weeks.      Mr  King  stated  that  they  did  not  call  a  case  successful  unless 

*  Q.  8204.      abstinence  had  been  maintained  for  over  a  year,    and  he  knew  two  cases  which  had 

*  Q.  8199.      remained  sober  for  2^  years." 

Although  Messrs  Macrae,  Thomson,  and  King  had  no  other  interest  in  these  cures  B 
than  a  philanthropic  one,  and  their  evidence  was  doubtless  given  in  all  good  faith,  that 
of  Mr  King  as  to  the  high  percentage  of  cures  in  Glasgow  was  not  sufficiently  detailed 
to  carry  conviction  in  a  matter  where  the  vendors  of  the  medicines  kept  their  nature 
seci-et  and  extracted  large  sums  for  their  sale,  and  in  connection  with  one  of  which  the 
Medical  Council  had  considered  it  necessary  to  take  such  strong  measures  as  had  been 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Dr  Naime.  Moreover,  there  was  no  proof  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence  that  any  results  that  were  obtained  were  physical,  and  not  due  to  '  suggestion ' 
and  the  use  of  officinal  tonics  and  well-known  drugs,  in  the  manner  descnbed  by 
different  medical  witnesses  as  constituting  an  admittedly  valuable  part  of  regular 
therapeutical  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

Everything  we  have  heard  leads  us  to  believe  that  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be 
placed  upon  these  secret  cures,  which  in  our  opinion  are  absolutely  worthless. 

The  Theory  of  the  Cure  of  Inebriety. — ^The  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  medical  D 
authorities,  many  of  whom,  such  as  Professor  Gairdner,  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan,  Dr  Yellow- 
lees,  Dr  Clouston,  Dr  Urquhart,  Dr  Nicolson,  Dr  Norman  Kerr,  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne, 
and  others  gave  evidence  before  us,  is  unanimous  in  bearing  out  the  popular  opinion  that 
the  effect  of  inebriety  is  to  destroy  the  wUl  power  of  the  victim  in  a  manner  which  can 
only  be  remedied  by  prolonged  abstinence  from  drink — an  abstinence  which  can  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  only  be  ensured  by  effective  physical  control,  supplemented  for 
restorative  purposes  by  appropriate  medical  treatment.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
advanced  not  only  by  the  medical  gentlemen  whom  we  examined,  but  practically  by  the 
whole  medical  profession ;  and  the  reasons  given  in  support  of  it  have  sufficed  not  only 
to  carry  conviction  to  our  minds,  bwt  to  convince  the  Select  Committee  on  Habitual 
Drunkards  of  1872,  and  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1892.  We  content  ourselves 
by  referring  to  the  evidence  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have  quoted  for  particulars 
of  the  technical  details  of  what  from  a  psychological  and  physiological  point  of  view  is 
an  extremely  interesting  problem,  and  at  once  proceed  to  the  question  of  how  best 
practically  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Inebriates  Acts  provide  only  for  Voluntary  Admissions. — ^The  Inebriates  Acts  provide 
only  for  the  compulsory  detention  in  retreats  of  patients  who  sign  an  application 
for  admission  and  an  undertaking  to  remain  there  for  a  given  time.  This  application 
must  be  attested  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who  have  to  explain  its  effects  to  the 
applicants,  and  who  adhibit  their  signatures  only  on  the  production  of  a  statutory 
declaration  signed  by  two  persons  that  the  applicant  is  an  habitual  drunkard  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1879.  Such  patients  are  known  as  voluntary 
patients ;  but  though  they  may  sign  the  application  voluntarily,  the  majority  enter  the 
retreat  under  strong  persuasion  or  even  moral  compulsion  at  the  hands  of  relatives 
and  friends,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as,  in  the  case  of  the  unlicensed  retreats  and 
lunatic  asylums  in  Scotland,  we  have  seen  that  inebriates  are  constrained  into  placing 
themselves  under  control.  In  many  cases  no  doubt  the  persons  applying  for  admission 
are  themselves  anxious  for  help  to  reform,  and  good  advice,  or  a  generous  offer  to  defray 
their  board,  may  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  and  induce  them  to  enter  a  retreat  or 
asylum  ;  but  in  a  large  nimiber  of  instances  the  step  is  taken,  often  very  reluctantly,  in 
obedience  to  a  husband,  father,  or  other  purse-bearer,  who  gives  the  inebriate  the  altei^ 
native  of  treatment  in  an  institution,  or  expulsion  from  home  and  the  stoppage  of 
further  supplies. 
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A  Want  of  Power  of  Compulsory  Commitment. — Besides  persons  amenable  to  such  • 

influences,  there  are  many  habitual  inebriates,  and  those  of  a  class  probably  the  most, 
noxious  to  the  community,  who  themselves  are  the  purse-bearers  and  heads  of  families,  . 
and  the  want  of  some  means  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  cases  has  long  been  acutely  felt. 
Provision  for  this  purpose  was  contained  in  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill  of  1878,  but  at " 
that  time  the  whole  idea  was  novel  in  this  country,  and  it  was  found  necessary  by  thel 
promoters  of  the  Bill,  in  order  to  carry  the  principle  of  the  compulsory  detention  of; 
habitual  drunkards,  to  throw  overboard  every  detail  to  which  serious  opposition  was . 
raised.  Now,  however,  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale  has  been  in  operation  for  many ; 
years,  and  there  \s>  a  popular  demand  for  its  extension. 

B  Inebriates  of  the  Wealthier  Classes. — In  dealing  with  such  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  suggesting  the  necessary  legislative  machinery.  They  or  their  friends  can 
pay  for  their  support  in  a  retreat,  and  there  is  no  departure  from  precedent  in  vesting 
property,  if  they  have  any,  in  a  curator  *  for  the  support  of  their  families  while  they  are  i  Appendix 


under  l^eatment,  and,  with  a  proper  judicial  tribunal  to  decide  whether  the  person  whose  ^^^-r*-  P* 

committal  is  asked  for  is  or  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 

and  to  take  care  that  his  property  is  honestly  administered,  everything  that  is  necessary 

is  provided  for.     But  a  much  more  serious  difficulty  exists  in  connection  with  this  class 

of  cases  which  no  amount  of  legislation  can  affect,  and  that  is  the  indisposition  of  wives 

and  children  to  apply  legal  compulsion  to  husbands  and  parents  on  whom  they  depend, 

and  the  reluctance  of  husbands  and  fathers  to  face  that  publicity  which,  if  asked  for. 

by  the  recalcitrant  inebriate,  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  interest  of  the  liberty  of  the 

subject  to  refuse.     How  far  such  considerations  would  operate  to  prevent  the  cla«i  of 

inebriates  to  which  we  refer  from  being  dealt  with,  experience  alone  can  show, 

O         The  Inebriate  Poor. — When  we  come  to  them  the  question  is  more  difficult,  and  ■  ■  y 

yet  it  is  one  of  such  pressing  urgency  that  no  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  subject  "  / 1  ' 
which  did  not  endeavour  to  meet  the  difficulty  could  be  regarded  as  at  all  complete. 
For  our  purposes,  inebriates  coming  under  this  category  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  consists  of  persons  who  get  drunk  constantly,  ill-treat  their  wives  and  families, 
and  reduce  them  to  beggary,  but  manage  to  keep  clear  of  the  police,  and  by  their  actions 
give  no  serious  cause  of  offence  to  their  neighbours.  The  wife  or  mother  who  is  kicked 
or  beaten  during  these  drinking  bouts  is  probably  the  person  of  all  others  most  anxious 
to  conceal  the  inebriate's  misdeeds.  If  she  chooses  to  do  so,  no  legislation  can  compel  her 
to  make  them  public. 

D  Wife-beating  Cases. — If  the  wife  cares  to  call  in  the  police,  the  recommendations 
which  we  have  made  as  to  habitual  offenders  would  with  a  slight  addition  meet  her  case. 
Thus  in  Greenock  prison  we  came  across  a  prisoner  whose  habit  it  was  when  at  liberty 
to  get  drunk  whenever  he  could,  and  whenever  he  got  drunk  to  beat  his  wife.  She 
retdiated  by  calling  in  the  police,  and  his  record  of  imprisonments  was  such  as  would 
long  ago  have  relegated  him  to  a  Labour  Settlement  had  the  plan  we  have  recommended 
been  in  operation.  As  it  was,  he  candidly  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  he 
got  out  he  would  get  drunk  again,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  his  drunken- 
ness he  would  avenge  upon  his  wijfe  the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment. 

E  To  meet  such  cases  (and  though  we  have  quoted  an  extreme  one,  such  cases  are  not 
rare) 

We  recommend  the  extension  to  Scotland  of  a  provision  of  the  Matrimonial 
Causes  Act,  1878,  Section  4  of  which  provides  that  if  a  husband  is  convicted 
of  an  aggravated  assault  on  his  wife,  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  is  tried,  if 
satisfied  that  the  future  safety  of  the  wife  is  in  peril,  may  order  that  the  wife 
shall  no  longer  be  bound  to  cohabit  with  the  husband,  which  order  shall  have 
the  effect  in  all  respects  of  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  on  the  ground  of 
cruelty,  and  the  magistrate  may  further  order  a  weekly  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
wife  for  her  support,  and  may  give  her  the  custody  of  children  under  the  age 
often. 

F  Committal  at  Instance  of  Friends. — So  far  as  the  poor  inebriate  under  the  Act  of 

1879  is  concerned,  with  powers  of  compulsory  commitment,  the  working  man  would 
stand  in  the  eye  of  the  law  in  the  same  position  as  the  merchant  or  professional  man,  so 
long  as  he  could,  on  cause  shown,  obtain  that  commitment  on  providing  for  the  support 
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of  his  wife.  By  the  intervention  of  philanthropic  institutions  he  can  already  do  so  at  A 
vcay  much  less  than  cost  price ;  and  the  utmost  recommendation  which  we  consider  our- 
selves  justified  in  making  to  meet  his  case  is  that  local  authorities  should  be  empowered 
to  subscribe  towards  licensed  retreats  in  consideration  of  their  receiving  at  reduced  rate* 
inebriate  cases  recoromended  by  them,  and  that  in  districts  in  which  no  such  arrangement 
had  been  made,  or  where  the  rates  stipulated  for  were  higher  than  the  friends  of  the 
inebriate  could  afford,  the  Sheriff  might  commit  him  to  a  Labour  Settlement  or  Poorhouse, 
so  long  as  his  friends  continued  to  pay  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  Rule,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  calculated  not  to  exceed  the  nett  cost  of  his  maintenance 
in  one  or  other  of  these  institutions. 

Committal  at  instance  of  Procurator-Fiscal. — ^There  is,  however,  a  second  class  of  B' 
inebriates  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1879  who  manage  to  keep  clear  of  the  police, 
bat  who  yet  give  rise  to  so  much  annoyance  to  their  neighbours  that  we  think  that  tlie 
Procurator-Fiscal  in  the  public  interest  should  be  empowered  to  take  steps  for  their  com- 
pulsory committal.  A  man,  for  example,  living  in  a  tenement  house,  constantly  cornea 
home  drunk,  terrifying  the  female  and  infant  population  of  the  building,  but  doing 
notiiing  which  can  render  him  liable  to  imprisonment.  After  he  enters  his  rooms  blows 
and  wrangling  are  heard,  keeping  the  neighoours  awake  night  after  night,  but  as  the  wife 
will  not  complain,  or,  if  she  does,  perjures  herself  when  the  case  comes  up  to  obtain  her- 
husband's  acquittal,  he  escapes,  and  the  annoyance  continues.  In  such  a  case  we 
think  the  aggrieved  neighbours  should  be  entitled  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the- 
Procurator-Fiscal,  and  that  if,  on  investigation,  he  considers  it  a  proper  case  for  the 
committal  of  the  man  as  an  habitual  inebriate  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1879, 
he  should  be  empowered  to  bring  him  before  the  Sheriff  and  apply  for  his  committal  to 
a  retreat,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  at  present  does  in  the  case  of  a  dangerous  or  offensive 
Sttthariand,'  lunatic.^  If  the  inebriate,  or  any  one  responsible  for  his  support,  pay,  he  should  be 
^55S!,^  ordered  to  do  so  and  allowed  to  select  the  retreat ;  if  not,  we  consider  that,  the  step 
being  taken  in  the  public  interest  and  at  the  instance  of  a  public  prosecutor,  the  inebriate 
shomd  be  committed  at  the  public  cost  to  a  Labour  Settlement  or  poorhouse,  as  the 
Sheriff  may  thmk  fit. 

Every  Retreat  should  be  licensed. — With  regard  to  habitual  inebriates  who  simply  O 
come  within  the  definition  of  the  Act  of  1879,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
every  institution  or  home  receiving  more  than  a  small  maximum  number  of  inmates, 
or  in  which  any  inebriate  is  detained  for  longer  than  six  months,  should  be  licensed  and 
inspected.  At  the  present  moment,  in  every  house  licensed  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  as 
the  condition  of  the  powers  of  detention  which  those  Acts  confer  upon  licencees,  the  retreats 
are  subject  to  inspection  and  controlled  by  the  Home  Office.  The  object  of  this  inspection 
and  that  control  is  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  open  to  any  one  who  chooses 
to  disregard  the  law,  and  detain  patients  as  best  he  can,  to  set  up  an  unlicensed  retreat 
and  conduct  it  as  he  likes,  subject  only  to  the  risk  of  having  actions  raised  against 
him  for  false  imprisonment.  In  Scotland,  although  there  are,  as  We  have  seen,  several 
inebriate  retreats  none  of  them  are  licensed,  and  in  England  of  all  the  retreats  for 
Q.  14,082.  inebriates  only  eight  are  licensed.*  We  don't  wish  to  say  that  those  who  carry  them 
on  resort  to  illegal  compulsion  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of  the  patients, 
but  no  one  can  have  read  the  r4sum6  which  we  have  given  of  Major  M'Cartney's 
evidence — of  his  reception  of  inmates  when  drunk,  and  his  retention  of  them  indoors 
for  two  months — without  feeling  that  although  that  gentleman's  mode  of  procedure 
was  doubtless  dictated  by  the  very  best  intentions,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had 
a  direct  interest  in  the  board  of  those  in  his  establishment  it  might  lead  to  very 
dangerous  results.  On  our  visit  to  Queensberry  Lodge,  for  example,  we  found  a  lady 
who  told  us  that  she  had  been  persuaded  by  her  husband  to  go  in  for  a  month,  and 
who  complained  bitterly  that  she  had  been  kept  there  four  and  a  half  years.  She 
admitted  that  she  was  not  forcibly  detained,  and  that  she  remained  there  because  her 
husband  refused  to  take  her  back  or  to  support  her  if  she  left.*  But  the  same 
possibilities  of  abuse  which  dictated  inspection  and  control  in  the  case  of  Rickmansworth 
Licensed  Retreat  (an  institution  in  which  no  one  has  any  pecuniary  interest)  appear 
to  us  to  indicate  them  in  the  case  of  Queensberry  Lodge.  In  Queensberry  House,  again, 
we  accidentally  witnessed  the  following  incident.     Emboldened  probably  by  our  presence, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  been  shown  a  letter  from  another  lady,  who  also  consented,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  friends,  to  go  to  Qaeensberry  Lodge  for  a  short  time,  complaining  that,  in  a  period  now  extending  to  close  on  six 
months,  she  has  not  once  been  allowed  to  leave  its  grounds,  even  under  the  customary  escort,  and  that  her  letters  home 
haying  all  remained  unanswered  she  is  plunged  into  very  grave  anxiety. 
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A  an  inebriate  inmate  abused  the  governor  for  detaining  him,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
leave.  The  governor,  replied  that  his  friends  had  sent  him  there  for  two  months,  and 
when  these  had  elapsed,  if  they  consented,  he  should  be  discharged.  From  the  man's 
appearance  it  looked  as  if  his  detention  was  for  his  good ;  but  the  incident  pointed  very 
clearly  to  the  necessity  of  inspection  and  control — ^a  moral  which  was  enforced  by  the 
stories  of  months  of  confinement  within  the  precincts  of  the  building  by  the  governor's 
orders,  for  lapses  from  the  path  of  temperance,  of  which  inmate  after  inmate,  who  confided 
to  us  his  or  her  experience,  spoke.  Major  M'Cartney  told  us  that  he  wanted  no  more 
powers  than  he  had,  and  that  he  was  able  to  rule  ms  heterogeneous  flock  by  '  force  of 
character';  but  while  crediting  him  with  every  good  motive,  and  the  achievement  of 
much  good  work  in  coimection  with  very  unpromising  material,  we  cannot  help  believing 
that  every  consideration  which  calls  for  inspection  and  control  in  the  best  of  the  English 
retreats,  applies  with  not  less  force  to  the  case  of  the  fifty  female  and  dozen  male  inebriates 
who  inhabit  Queensberry  House. 

P  Scottish  Retreats  should  be  administered  from  Scottish  Office. — As  Scottish  adminis- 
tration generally  has,  since  the  passing  of  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  been 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  as  the  Inebriates  Acts,  which  up  to  the 
present  have  been  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  that  country  is  concerned,  would  come  into 
operation  for  the  first  time  were  our  recommendation  as  to  the  compulsory  licensing  of 
retreats  adopted,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  any  amendment  of  the  Inebriates  Acts 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  Home  Secretary  should,  in  the  case  of  retreats  in  Scotland, 
be  conferred  on  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  We  are  convinced  that  in  this  way  an 
economical  and  efficient  system  of  administration  and  control  could  be  best  secured. 

jn  We  make,  then,  the  following  recommendations  (numbers  4  to  8  inclusive  being 
identical  with  the  recommendations  of  the  English  Departmental  Committee  of  1892,  or 
differing  from  them  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  render  them  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Scotland)  on  the  subject  of  Retreats  for  Habitual  Inebriates,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  1879  :-— 

(1)  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  institution,  not  being  already  subject 

to  Government  inspection  and  control  (as  is  a  Poorhouse,  Prison,  or  Lunatic 
Asylum),  to  receive  unless  licensed  more  than  one  habitual  inebriate  at  one  time. 

(2)  That  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inebriates  Acts,  Poorhouses  and  Labour  Settlements 

should  be  deemed  to  be  '  Retreats.* 

(3)  That  all  powers  conferred  on  the  Home  Secretary  by  the  Inebriates  Acts  should 

in  the  case  of  retreats  in  Scotland,  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

(4)  That  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  should  be  empowered  to  make  rules  and  settle 

the  form  of  affidavits  regulating  the  admission  and  re-admission  of  voluntary 
applicants  to  retreats  in  addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for  the  affidavits 
prescribed  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  by  which 
further  facilities  would  be  afforded  to  such  applicants. 

(5)  That  the  establishment  of  retreats  should  be  encouraged  for  those  who  cannot 

provide  the  whole  of  the  funds  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  the  residue 
being  supplied  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  that  with  regard  to  such 
retreats,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  should  be  empowered  to  make  regulations 
by  which  a  certain  amount  of  work  suited  to  each  particular  case  should  be 
enforced. 

•(6)  That  the  maximum  period  for  which  a  patient  may  be  confined  in  a  retreat 
should  be  extended  to  two  years. 

^7)  That  power  should  be  given  for  the  compulsory  committal  to  a  retreat  at  the 
instance  of  their  friends  of  persons  coming  within  the  definition  of  an  habitual 
drunkard,  as  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1879,  and  that  the  application  for  such 
committal  should  be  made  to  the  Sheriff  in  Chambers  or  in  open  Court,  as  the 
person  sought  to  be  committed  may  elect. 

^8)  That  the  property  of  the  person  committed  should  be  liable  for  his  maintenance, 
and  that  the  order  for  committal  should  provide,  when  necessary,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  curator  of  the  patient's  estate  during  the  period  of  committal, 
with  power  to  apply  the  same  towards  the  support  of  his  wife  and  family. 

(9)  That  Town  Councils  and  other  Local  Authorities  should  be  empowered  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  support  of  licensed  retreats,  in  consideration  of  such  retreats 
agreeing  to  receive  on  their  recommendation  poor  inebriates  at  a  reduced  rate. 
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(10)  That  in  cases  where  compulsory  committal  of  an  inebriate  is  asked  for  by  his  A 
friends,  and  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sheriff  that  his  friends  arc 
unable  to  pay  the  charges  of  an  ordinary  retreat,  the  Sheriff  shall  have  power 

to  order  his  commitment  as  an  habitual  inebriate  to  a  Labour  Settlement  or  a 
Poorhouae,  as  he  may  think  fit,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  on  the  condition  that  his  friends  pay  the  nett  cost  of  his 
maintenance,  such  cost  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland;  and  that  failing  such  payment  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Sheriff,  the  manager  of  the  Labour  Settlement  or  Inspector  of  the  Poor  shall 
have  power  to  dismiss  the  inebriate  so  committed ;  and  furf>ier,  that  in  the 
case  of  inebriates  so  committed,  the  Sheriff  shall  have  power  to  make  such 
order  regarding  their  property,  if  any,  as  he  may  consider  equitable. 

(11)  That  power  should  also  be  given  for  the  compulsory  committal  to  a  retreat  at 
the  instance  of  a  procurator-fiscal  in  the  public  interest  and  at  his  discretion, 
of  persons  coming  within  the  definition  of  an  habitual  drunkard,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Act  of  1879,  who  are  a  source  of  danger  and  annoyance  to  the  public,  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  application  for  committal  should  be  made  to  the  Sheriff* 
in  open  Court ;  that  the  Sheriff  should  have  power  to  make  such  order  as  to 
the  property  of  the  inebriate  as  he  might  consider  equitable ;  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  funds  available  for  his  support,  he  should  have  power  to  order  hi» 
detention  as  an  habitual  inebriate  in  a  Labour  Settlement  or  Poorhouse,  as  he 
may  deem  fit,  for  any  period,  not  exceeding  two  years,  which  he  may  consider 
advisable. 

(12)  That  the  definition  of  an  habitual  drunkard  in  the  Act  of  1879  should  be 
extended  to  include  persons  reduced  to  the  condition  it  describes  through  the 
abuse  of  opium  and  other  drugs  as  well  as  alcohol. 

(13)  That  the  fees  for  licences  for  retreats  should  be  abolished  or  reduced  to  a 
nominal  sum. 

These  recommendations  are  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  case  of  every  class  of  habitual  B- 
inebriate.  That  of  the  inebriate  of  the  Police  Court  would  be  provided  for  by  the 
Labour  Settlement,  to  which  he  would  find  his  way  as  an  ordinary  habitual  offender. 
The  machinery  of  the  Inebriates  Act  (1879)  already  provides  for  the  voluntary  admis- 
sions and  detention  in  retreats  of  patients  whose  friends  are  in  a  position  to  support 
them.  The  additional  powers  which  we  suggest  would  provide  for  the  compulsory  com- 
mittal of  habitual  inebriates  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1879,  at  the  instance  of 
their  friends,  if  they  could  support  them,  and  at  that  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  at  the 
public  cost,  in  cases  where  their  conduct,  though  not  such  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
category  of  habitual  offenders,  was  sufficiently  objectionable  to  render  them  a  public 
nuisance. 

Temperance  Legislation, 

If  we  have  refrained  from  making  any  recommendations  in  the  direction  of  what  is  C 

known  as  temperance  legislation,  it  is  certainly  not  because  we  have  not  been  fully  alive 

to  its  importance.     But  the  licensing  laws  and  the  liquor  traffic  have  been  the  subject  of 

so  many  inquiries  and  reports,  and  the  various  proposals  which  have  emerged  from  these 

have  become  the  subject  of  so  much  heated  controversy,  that,  dealing  as  we  have  had  to 

do  with  comparatively  fresh  subjects,  and  making  recommendations  for  which  we  bespeak 

unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  consideration,  we  feel  that  we  might  render  that  impossible 

were  we  to  venture  into  contentious  questions  not   directly  falling  within  our  remit. 

There  are  two  reforms,  however,  which  have  been  urged  upon  us,  regarding  the  desirability 

of  which  there  appears  to  be  a  practicaUy  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  in  Scotland. 

The  first  is  that  the  provision  of  the  '  Public  Houses  Hours  of  Closing  (Scotland)  Act, 

'1887,'  which  exempts  from  its  operation  the  five  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  should  bfe 

repealed,  and  the  authorities  in  those  towns  should  be  entrusted  with  the  powers  enjoyed 

X  a^  p,rii«-    ^y  *^®  Local  Authorities  everywhere  else  in  Scotland.     The  Act  is  permissive,  but  that 

mentaryBe-    the  powers  which  it  confers  are  prized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  local  licensing 

l^rioDjfsM,  authority  throughout  Scotland  empowered  to  adopt  it  has  done  so ' ;  that  it  conduces 

•nd  466  of  '  greatly  to  sobriety  and  order  is  shown  by  the  universal  testimony  of  the  police  * ;  and 

•See  Reports'  th&t  tlic  exempted  towns  desire  the  powers  which  it  confers  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 

of  the  In-      their  municipal  corporations  have  without  exception  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the  clause 

SoMUbnUiy.  wMch  exceptionally  deprives  them  of  them. 
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A         The  second  point,  with  respect  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  diflference  of  opinion, 
is  the  desirability  of  assimilating  the  Scotch  law  as  to  the  supply  of  liquors  to  intoxicated 
persons  to  that  which  holds  good  in  England.     The  Scotch  law  forbids  the  holder  of  a 
licence  '  knowingly  to  permit  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct 
*  within  his  premises,  or  to  supply  liquors  to  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication,'  under  a 
penalty  for  the  first  offence  of  £5.    The  English  law,  on  the  other  hand,  forbids  him 
'  to  permit  drunkenness,  or  any  violent,  quarrelsome,  or  riotous  conduct  to  take  place  on 
'  his  premises,  or  to  sell  any  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  drunken  person,'  under  a  penalty 
for  the  first  offence  of  £10.'    Chief  Constables  like  Mr  Henderson*  of  Edinburgh,  who  '  ADoendix 
have  had  experience  of  both  laws,  give  evidence  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  English  in  wdtonT*^ 
enabling  the  offence  to  be  brought  home  to  guilty  licence-holders,  and  the  great  Memonmdnm. 
practical  diflSculty  of  doing  so  under  the  wording  of   the    Scottish  Act.     We  are  ]^;  ^'^  ** 
aware  that  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  English  Law  on  the 
subject,  but  for  an  answer  to  them  we  would  refer  to  a  letter  addressed  by  the  present 
Home  Secretary  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions,  which  will  be  found 
in  our  Appendix.*  '  Amwndix 

B  A  further  non-contentious  suggestion  is  contained  in  a  provision  to  be  found  in  the 

laws  of  several  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  and  of  our  Colonies,  prohibiting 
licence-holders  from  supplying  drink  to  notorious  drunkards,  and  we  would  therefore 
recommend 

(1)  That  the  exemption  of  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  from  the  provisions  of  the 

Public  Houses  Hours  of  Closing  (Scotland)  Act,  1887,  be  repealed. 

(2)  That  the  Scottish  law  as  to  the  permission  of  drunkenness  on  licenced  premises, 

and  the  suppl}dng  of  drink  to  drunken  persons,  be  assimilated  to  the  English ; 
and 

(3)  That  it  should  be  made  an  offence  for  a  licence-holder  knowingly  to  supply 

drink  to  any  inmates  of  a  retreat  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  or  to  any  person 
under  sentence  of  commitment  to  a  Labour  Settlement  or  poorhouse. 

C         In  order  that  the  last  of  these  proposals  may  not  be  evaded,  it  would  be  necessary 
further  to  provide 

(4)  That  it  should  be  an  offence  for  any  person  knowingly  to  assist  in  any  way  in 

the  giving  or  obtaining  of  drink  for  the  use  of  any  inmate  of  a  retreat,  or  of 
any  person  sentenced  as  above  mentioned. 


RfiSUMi:. 

D  Having  now  dealt  in  detail  with  all  the  subjects  remitted  to  us  for  consideration,  it 
may  be  well  to  wind  up  with  a  rSsumS  of  the  general  nature  and  scope  of  our  proposals. 
We  were  directed  to  inquire  whether  the  number  of  Habitual  Offenders  in  Scotland 
is  increasing,  and  we  have  shown  that  it  is,  though  not  uniformly,  and  scarcely  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  general  population,  but  that  the  number  of  persons 
with  ten  convictions  and  upwards  has  largely  increased.  As  to  the  causes  of  that 
increase,  we  have  shown,  by  an  analysis  of  the  figures,  that  it  is  dne,  not  to  any 
increase  of  depravity  in  the  Scottish  character,  but  to  the  extension  of  new  legislation  to 
a  nnmber  of  '  populous  places '  in  the  counties,  and  the  increased  energy  of  police 
administration  generally  ;  and  that,  concurrently  with  it,  there  has  been  a  material  decrease 
in  serious  crime.  We  have  shown  that  owing  to  diversity  of  laws  and  police  administra- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  deduce  any  valid  conclusion  from  the  comparison,  not  alone  of 
English  and  Scottish  statistics  as  to  petty  offences,  but  of  police  statistics  of  different 
towns  and  districts  in  Scotland.  We  have  shown  that  habitual  offenders  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  one  offence,  but  that  the  drunkard  of  our  police  courts,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  figures  also  as  the  wife-beater,  the  beggar,  the  prostitute,  or  the  thief ;  and  we 
have  shown  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  petty  offenders,  when  their  offences  are  com- 
mitted, are  under  the  influence  of  drink.  We  nave  shown  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
present  system  in  all  the  variety  of  detail  which  throughout  Scotland  it  offers  to  deter 
the  habitual  offender  from  a  course  of  life  which  devolves  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  on 
the  {nrison  and  the  poorhouse  when  he  is  not  preying  directly  on  the  public,  and  we  have 
proposed  to  substitute  for  that  system,  which  has  admittedly  failed  so  far  as  balntual 
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oflfenders  are  concerned,  a  plan  of  prolonged  reformatory  treatment,  which  has  proved  A 
em).nently  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders  in  our  own  country,  which  in  the 
case  of  adults  in  America,  and  in  voluntary  institutions  working  among  the  same  classes 
in  our  own  country,  has  achieved  excellent  results,  and  which,  even  if  it  failed,  would  at 
least  rid  society  of  a  dangerous,  a  demoralising,  and  a  costly  element,  under  conditions 
intended  to  benefit  the  habitual  offender  himself,  devoid  of  any  element  of  vindictiveness, 
but  compelling  him  to  contribute  by  his  labour  to  his  maintenance,  and  applicable  only 
after  reiterated  offendings  and  one  solemn  warning. 

Directed  to  pay  strict  regard  to  the  practicability  and  economy  of  our  proposals,  B 
we  have  framed  them  so  as  to  involve  the  minimum  of  change  in  the  law,  to  take 
advantage  to  the  utmost  of  existing  structures  and  institutions, — in  such  a  manner  that  the 
cost  of  carrying  them  out  need  not  impose  any  appreciable  extra  burden  upon  the  ImperiaJ 
Exchequer  or  on  local  rates,  but  would  be  defrayed  by  the  labour  of  the  Habitual 
Offenders  themselves,  and  by  the  allocation  of  savings  effected  in  present  expenditure, 
supplemented  by  moneys  contributed  by  the  general  class  of  offenders  for  whose  benefit 
our  proposals  are  devised. 

The  proposal  which  we  have  made  is  that  prisoners,  who  having  been  thrice  C 
imprisoned  within  twelve  months  are  charged  with  a  fourth  offence,  should  be  tried 
by  a  Sheriff,  who  should  be  empowered,  in  addition  to  sentencing  them  for  the 
offence  with  which  they  are  charged,  to  pronounce  them  to  be  habitual  offenders, 
to  order  them  to  be  registered  as  such,  and  warn  them  that  the  effect  of  this  addition 
to  their  sentence  would  be  that,  if  they  were  again  within  30  months  charged  with 
an  offence,  they  would  be  again  tried  by  a  Sheriff  and  be  liable,  in  addition  to 
punishment  for  that  offence,  to  be  committed  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  12  nor 
more  than  30  months  to  an  adult  reformatory  (which  we  propose  to  call  a  Labour 
Settlement),  where  they  would  be  kept  under  strict  reformatory  discipline  and 
compelled  to  work  for  their  living;  or,  if  incapable  of  doing  so,  that  they  would 
be  compulsorily  detained  for  a  period  under  strict  discipline  in  a  poorhouse. 

For  practical  reasons,  which  we  have  fully  explained,  we  have  made  imprisonments 
and  not  convictions  the  basis  of  our  definition  of  an  habitual  offender ;  and  partly  for  that 
reason,  and  partly  because  we  consider  it  unfair  that  a  prisoner  repeatedly  convicted  of 
an  offence  should  be  allowed  to  escape  prison  simply  because  he  can  afford  to  pay  a  fine» 
we  propose  to  confer  upon  magistrates  in  our  police  courts  the  power  of  imposing  a  short 
imprisonment  (say  up  to  14  days),  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  on  repeated  conviction  for 
offences  which,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  constitute  the  charges  against  frequent 
offenders ;  while  in  all  cases,  in  order  that  he  might  really  be  '  a  terror  to  evil-doers,'  we 
would  empower  the  Sheriff  to  inflict,  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  the  full  statutory  equiva- 
lent in  the  shape  of  imprisonment  of  the  money  penalty  prescribed  in  respect  of  an  offence 
tried  before  him.  On  the  other  hand  we  would  give  him  the  widest  discretion,  when  the 
circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  that  course,  of  suspending  penalties.  We  would 
materially  limit  the  powers  of  imprisonment  at  present  exercised  by  citizen  magistrates 
as  no  longer  necessary  if  habitual  offenders  were  specially  dealt  with ;  and  in  cases  where 
prisoners  were  committed  to  prison  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine,  instead  of  detaining 
them  there  until  they  had  paid  the  uttermost  farthing  as  at  present,  we  propose  to  liberate 
them  at  any  period  of  their  imprisonment  on  the  payment  of  a  proportion  of  the  fine 
imposed,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  balance  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  still  to  be 
imdergone.  We  have  shown  that  the  last-mentioned  proposal  would  not  only  effect  a 
substantial  saving  to  the  State,  but  would  provide  a  new  fund  which,  if  appropriated 
for  the  labour  settlements,  would  go  far  towards  establishing  them,  and,  after  their 
establishment,  would  materially  contribute  towards  their  support.  The  cost  of  looking 
after  and  maintaining  these  habitual  offenders  is  at  present  shared  between  the  Prisons 
Vote,  the  Poor  Rate,  and  the  Police  Bate,  and  we  have  shown  how  the  expenses 
requisite  under  our  proposal  might  be  met  by  contributions  from  the  parties  concerned — 
the  Prisons  by  endowing  the  new  scheme  with  their  savings,  and  the  Parochial 
Authorities  by  assuming  the  charge  of  weak-minded  and  infirm  paupers  of  the  '  in-and- 
out  '  habitual-offender  class  who  at  present  occasion  them  so  much  trouble  and  expense, 
and  the  Police  Authorities  by  guaranteeing  the  finance  of  the  scheme  to  the  extent  of 
the  fines  and  pledges  which  they  at  present  receive. 

We  have,  as  directed,  inquired  into  the  difficult  subject  of  Vagrancy,  and  made  E 
recommendations  which  would  at  once  help  to  assist  its  suppression  and  to  mitigate,  in 
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A  deserving  cases,  the  harshness  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law.  We  have  shown  how  indis- 
criminate relief,  even  when  administered  by  the  police,  and  even  when  of  the  meagrest 
character,  infallibly  attracts  troops  of  vagrants  and  beggars,  and  how  its  withdrawal 
disperses  them.  We  have  shown  that,  so  far  as  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  is  concerned, 
the  severest  enactments  of  the  general  law  are  futUe,  and  the  best  residts  have  been 
acbieved  by  the  milder  provisions  of  more  recent  statutes  at  present  operative  in  burghs ; 
and  we  have  given  reasons  for  our  belief  that  if  the  same  provisions,  still  further  mitigated 
in  the  case  of  casual  offenders,  were  extended  to  the  country  generally,  the  effect,  in 
conjunction  with  our  proposals  for  the  treatment  of  Habitual  Offenders,  would  be  to 
keep  the  evil  well  under  control.  We  have  made  recommendations,  which  if  carried 
out  would,  we  believe,  go  a  long  way  to  remove  existing  difficulties  in  securing  the 
education  of  gipsy  and  tinker  children.  We  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
working-man  tramping  in  search  of  employment,  by  proposals  aimed  at  deterring 
impostors  and  assisting  the  deserving.  And  finally,  in  connection  with  those  waves  of 
acute  destitution  which  periodically  arise  in  our  large  towns,  we  have  made  a  recom- 
mendation which  would  form  the  basis  of  a  system  to  be  permanently  maintained,  so  as 
to  be  available  promptly  and  methodically,  to  meet  advancing  danger  before  it  had 
swoUen  to  unmanageable  size. 

B  We  have  carefully  gone  into  the  subject  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  comparing  the 
results  of  reformatory  and  industrial  school  training  with  those  of  the  training  undergone 
by  the  mass  of  our  population,  pointing  out  the  great  good  that  has  been  achieved,  and 
making  proposals  to  meet  the  defects  which  still  remain  to  be  remedied.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  what  might  most  readily  be  done  to  meet  the  hard  case  of  the  boy 
or  girl  debarred  by  reason  of  ill-health  from  reception  into  a  reformatory,  at  present 
doomed  to  develop  into  a  jail-bird — to  prevent  the  undoing  of  reformatory  work  at  its 
conclusion  by  the  resumption  by  ex-pupils  of  old  and  evil  associations,  and  to  improve 
the  educational  and  administrative  efficiency  of  a  class  of  institutions  on  which  much 
pnbhc  money  is  most  usefully  spent.  And,  above  all,  we  have  recorded  our  conviction, 
and  the  reasons  for  it,  as  to  the  cruel  unwisdom  of  sending  youthful  offenders  to  prison, 
as  tending  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  divert  their  path  of  life  into  the  ways  of 
crime  and  pauperism. 

C  And,  finally,  in  respect  of  Habitual  Inebriates  of  the  non-criminal  class,  we  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  practically  identical  with  those  at  which  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  an  English  Departmental  Committee  had  arrived,*  and  have  made 
recommendations  to  give  effect  to  them  under  Scottish  administration  and  Scottish  law. 
We  have  shown  that  in  Scotland  existing  legislation  as  to  habitual  inebriety  has  remained 
a  dead  letter,  for  the  reason  that  that  law  can  be  more  ignored  than  complied  with. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  amendments  necessary  to  enforce  and  to  facilitate  compliance 
with  its  provisions.  We  have  recommended  extensions  of  those  provisions  which,  in 
conjunction  with  our  other  recommendations,  would  suffice  to  meet  every  case.  We  have 
proposed  that  the  duty  of  ministerial  administration  should,  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  be 
transferred  to  that  department  of  our  Government  by  which  it  could  be  most  economically 
and  most  efficiently  carried  on  ;  and,  if  we  have  ventured  to  make  our  recommendations 
on  the  subject  bold  and  far-reaching,  it  is  because  we  find  ourselves  fortified  in  our  con- 
clusions by  the  outcome  of  two  previous  investigations,  and  because  we  have  received 
abundant  evidence  that  public  opinion,  in  Scotland  at  least,  is  prepared  to  welcome  a 
thorough  legislative  treatment  of  the  subject. 

D  Before  concluding,  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  authorities  of  the 
various  localities  in  which  we  held  sittings  for  the  zealous  assistance  they  afforded  us  ;  to 
the  officials  of  the  Prison  Commission,  the  Police,  and  other  public  departments  for 
the  readiness  with  which  they  supplied  us  with  returns  involving  much  labour ;  to  those 
in  charge  of  the  numerous  public  and  private  institutions  which  we  visited,  who 
without  exception  placed  every  facility  for  obtaining  information  at  our  disposal ;  and 
to  many  witnesses,  some  of  whom  must  have  sacrificed  very  valuable  time  in  order  to 
place  before  us  evidence  which  they  were  pre-eminently  qualified  to  give. 

E  The  members  of  the  Committee  would  like  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  eminent 

services  of  their  Chairman,  who  attended  every  meeting  and  drafted  the  Report. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  English  Prisons  has  been  issued,  and 
in  it  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  two  Committees  quoted  have  again  been  endorsed. 
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We  have  also  to  record  oiir  special  obligations  to  Dr  Sutherland,  as  secretary  to  the  j^ 
Committee,  for  the  difficult  and  laborious  work  which  he  so  willingly  undertook  in  col- 
lecting and  collating  information  and  statistics  and  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
evidence  to  be  submitted  to  us. 

With  this  Report  we  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Evidence  and  Documents  on  which  it  B 
is  founded ;  and 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

CHARLES  CAMERON. 
A.  R  M'HARDY. 
ROBERT  FARQUHARSON. 
COLIN  SCOTT  MONCRIEFF. 
J.  DOVE  WILSON. 
J.  F.  SUTHERLAND. 
FLORA  C.  STEVENSON. 

J.  F.  SUTHERLAND,  Secretory. 
2bth  April  1895. 
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AiTriXAKPKR.  MA    Thfl  Rflv.  John.        . 

Chaplain  of  H.M.  Priaon,  Glasgow, 

Chief  Constable  of  Greenock,        .... 

10,071-10,142 
8908-9134 

2 

Ahous,  Mr  3(Am  W.,   .... 

3 

BntKn,  Mr  J.  H.,         .        .        . 

Advocate,  Sherifi-Subetitute,  Glasgow,  .        . 

9265-9374 

4 

BoTO,  Mr  John,   ..... 

Chief  Constable  of  the  City  of  Glasgow, 

393-628 

5 

Bbtsok,  Mjsb  Agnes,    .... 

TAdy  TmXot,  ELM.  Prison,  Glasgow,     . 

11,981-12,004 

6 

CmsHoui,  Mr  Samuel,.       .       .        • 

Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Glasgow, 

1-146 

7 
8 

CvRRre,  MD.  (T7.S.A.X  A.  J.,       . 
DnmnB,  Mr  AiehibaU,     .        . 

Superintendent  of  the  Institute  for  the  Treatment 

of  Insbri^,  Glasgow, 
Inspector  of  Poor,  Ci^  Pariah,Glaagow, 

10,901-11,028 
9854-9982 

9 

I>UHix>p,  M.D.,  James, 

PK^essor  of  Surgery,  Anderson's  College,  Glai^w, . 

11,893-11,930 

10 
11 

FiROXTSsoN,  Mn  A.  A.,         .        .        . 

President  of  Tjadies'  Committee  of  Glasgow  Houses 

of  Shelter, 
Chief  Gonstoble  of  Argyllshire 

1213-1337 
11,430-11,660 

12 

Gatrpnib,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  W.  T.,  . 

Professor  of  Medicine,  The  University,  Glasgow,    . 

654-735 

13 

HAXnaoN,  Mr  William,       .        . 

Chief  Constable,  Govan,                        ... 

8712-8907 

14 

Hown,  M.A.,  The  Bev.  Robert,    . 

St  Mary's  Free  Church,  Govan,     .... 

1598-1629 

15 

Euro,  Mr  Jdm  Y.,       .        .        ,        , 

Writer,  Glasgow, 

9135-9264 

16 

TiAMomo,  Mr  B.  P. 

Writer,  Glai^w, ....               .       . 

9983-10,070 

17 

Lawbon,  Mr  John,       .... 

Supt.    of    Discharged     Prisoners'    Aid   Sodety, 

Glasgow, 
Manager  of  Night  Asylum  and  House  of  Industry, 

Glasgow, 
Governor  of  H.M.  Prison,  Ayr,      .... 

11,163-11,303 

18 
19 

M'AsiB,  Mr  Alex.  M<Leod.  . 
Maoaitlat,  lieot-CoL  0.  E.,       . 

12,223-12,288 
12,289-12,343 

20 

MaoEwbi,  D.D.,  The  Bar.  Alex., . 

Delegate  from  U.P.  Presbytery,  Gkqgow,      . 

529-593 

21 

MTTinnT,  Mr  C!harlea  A.,    .       . 

Chief  Constable  ol  Dnmbartonshue,      . 

11,661-11,830 

22 

M'Habdt,  B.N.,  Captain  Hardy,  .        . 

Chief  Constable  of  Ayrshire,         .... 

12,408-12,642 

23 

Maokat,  Mr  Wm.,       .... 

Chief  Constable  of  the  Burgh  of  Ayr,    . 

11,831-11,892 

24 

M'MnLLBf ,  The  Ber.  Father  John,        . 

B.C.  Clergyman,  Glasgow, 

10,326-10,400 

25 

Mnj.KB,  Min  Janet  F.,         ... 

Matron  of  H.M.  Prison,  GHasgow, . 

1799-1898 

26 

27 

MnoHiLL^  Mr  Wm.,    ...» 
MoBitm,  Mr  David,      .        .        «        . 

Ylce^Jhurman  of    Qhugow   School    Board   and 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Board, 
Magistrate  of  the  aty  of  Glasgow, 

147-245 
1630-1798 

28 

Motion,  Mr  James  R. 

Inspector  of  Poor,  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,    . 

246-392 

29 

Naibki,  I*B.C.S.,  &  p.  Alex,      . 

Medical  Practitioner,  Glasgow,      .... 

11,086-11,152 

30 

Naismth,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.,  W.  J., 

Medical  Officer  to  H.M.  Prison,  Ayr,     . 

12,344-12,407 

31 

Napiib,  Mr  Wm.,        .... 

Governor  of  H.M  Prison,  Greenock,      .      Djgjtizeti 
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10 
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Nams. 


Neilson,  Mr  George,    . 

OoiLTiB,  Mr  George,    . 

Patbrson,  Miss  Mary, . 

Pbimbosb,  Mr  John  Uie, 

Peydb,  The  Rev.  Robert> 

QuARRim,  Mr  Wjn^    . 

SraoLAiB,  Mr  R  W.,    . 

Strang,  Mr  J.  Traquair, 

SUTHSRLAND,  Mr  Robt, 

Sutherland,  Mr  Donald, 

Tatloe,  Mr  James, 

Temple,  Jan.,  Mr  Jas.  G.,    . 

Thomson,  Mr  Alex., 

TuKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.i  John  Batty, 

Wallace,  Mr  Andrew, . 

Watt,  Margaret,  . 

WiMON,  MB.,  G.M.,  Geo.  R., 

Wright,  Mr  Robt.  Patrick,  . 

Yellowlbes,  M.D.,  F.F.P.  &  S.,  David, 


YavsQ,  Mr  Arch.  A., 


Blaikie,  D.D.,  The  Rev.  W.  G., 
Blaib,  Mr  Alex., 
BoRTHWiOK,  Lieut-Colonel  A., 
Burton,  Miss  Mary,     . 
Caufbkll,  The  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie, 
Christie,  Capt.  J.  £.,  . 
Cloubton,  MD.,  F.R.C.P.,  T.  S., 
Cowan,  Bart,  Sir  John, 
Donaldson,  Mr  Wm.,  . 
Febrier,  Mr  Andrew,  . 
OiLOHBiST,  Mr  Wm.,    . 
Grant,  Miss  £.,  . 
Gray,  S.S.C.,  Mr  R.  C.', 
Oreio,  Mr  George, 
GuLLAND,  Mr  John, 
Henderson,  Mr  Wm., 


Designation. 


ProcaratoT-fiseiB,  Glasgow, 


Late  Ohairman  (tf  THty  of  Glasgow  Parochial  and 

Liuacy  Boards, 
Factory  Lospector   lor    Seofland   and    North    of 

England, 
Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Gkisgow, 

Delogate    from   Established    Ghnrch   Presbytery, 

G^a^ow, 
Superintendent  of  the  Oqihan  Homes  of  Scotland, . 

Secretary  of  Glasgow  Magdalene  Instittttiott,  . 

Secy,  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Glasgow, 

Removing  Officer,  Barony  Parochial  Board,  Gla^w, 

Chief  Constable  of  Paisley, 

Governor  of  H.M.  Prison,  Barlinnie, 

Newspaper  Reportei;  Glasgow, 

Grovemor  of  H.M.  Prison,  Maxwelltown, 

Sanghton  Hall,  Gorgie, 

Lispeotor  of  Poor,  Govan, 

Convict  in  H.M.  Prison,  Glasgow, .... 

Mavisbank  Asylum,  Polton, 

Professor  of  Agricultore,  Technical  College,  Glasgow, 

Physician  Superintendent  of  Qartnavel  Asylum,  Pre- 
sident of  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Svxgeoia, 
Glasgow, 

Assenor,  Ccoitral  Police  Court,  Glasgow, 

EDINBURGH. 

Delegate  from  Free  Presbytery,  Edinburgh,    . 

Advocate,  SherifE  of  the  Lothians  euid  Peebles, 

Chief  Conriatble  of  the  Lothians  and  Peebles, 

Member  nf  tbe  Edinburgh  School  Board, 

Chaplain,  H.M.  Prison,  Edinburgh, 

Governor  of  H.M  Prison,  Edinburgh, 

Ph3rsician  Superintendent  of  Momingside  Asylum, 

EcUBfaugh, 
Chairman  of  Wellington  Reformatory, 

Secretary  to  the  Prison  Commission,  Edinburgh, 

Inspector  of  Poor,  St  Cnthbert's^  Edinburgh, . 

Superintendent  of  Night  Asylnm,  Edinburgh, 

Matrea  of  HJf..  Prison,  Edinburgh, 

Honorary  Law  Agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven 

tion  of  Gmdty  to  Children, 
Inspector  of  Poor,  Ci(y  Parish,  Edinburgh, 

Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,     . 

Chief  Constable  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
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10,549-10,769 

607-653 
12,645-12,668 
917-989 
1563-1697 
10,143-10,324 
990-1212 
9375-9643 
594-606 
11,304-11,429 

736-916 
10,770-10,900 
12,005-12,085 
12,669-12,766 
11,029-11,086 
9736-9853 
10,401-10,648 
9644-9736 
1338-1562 

12,548>12,644 

5652-5658 
4321-4468 
3946-4223 
4945-4973 
3283-3494 
2643-2619 
2858-2998 
4224-4320 
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3496-3591 
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3827-3931 
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32 
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46 


Najib. 


-BMDEB80N,  The  Rev.  Robert, 

JteteuBN,  Mia,    . 

laoite,  Mr  J.  Campbell, 

EiNCAntiOT,  (Che  Hon.  Loid, 

Lbwis,  Mr  Smtt, 

LooKBAbi,  Mrs,  . 

LovB,  TbB  Bbv.  G.  D., 

MitfOBTRir,  Major  D., 

Maodonau),  Mr  John, 

Maclaoan,  M.D.,  Sir  Douglas, 

M'NEHiii,  Mr  Malcolm, 

Main,  Mr  Alex.,  . 

JCuffm,  Mr  John, 

MOLtaB,  Mr  Donald, 

PxtasBCBn,  Mim,  . 

Pbhox,  M.D.,  Alex., 

POBitB,  Mr  Alex., 

Bifi«HiK,  M.D.,  F.B.CJP.,  B.  Peel, 

BoBBbTaoN,  Mr  Alex^  . 

Soatasos,  M.A.,  The  B«t.  J.  D., 

Bo«B,  Mr  W.  Einnaird, 

BoBSKLL,    M.A.,    MD.,    LLD., 

James  A., 
BuTHERFOBD,  Mr  John, 

SooTT,  C.A.,  Mr  Andrew, 

SiBBAto,  M.D.,  F.It.C.P.,  Jdbn, 

SitrrH,  D.D.,  The  Bev.  John, 

Stbvihson,  Miss  Lonisa, 

BiOBi,  Mr.Daniel  F.,    . 

Todd,  Mr  Wm., 

WAtooT,  Mr  John,     .  . 


Campbell,  Lient-Colonel  John, 
Clajuu,  Mr  William,  . 
Dbwas,  Mr  John  Alnwder, 
Gabboit,  Mr  James,      . 
GRAHAMt,  Mr  John,     . 
HBtmKBsoN,  D.D.,  The  Bev.  A., 


Sir 


Designation. 


Hon.  'Secietuy  df  Aasociaiion  for  the  Beclamation 
of  Habitual  Offenders,  &c.,  Edinburgh, 

ficnoniry  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Craelty  to  Children, 

SolieitOT  before  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland, 

SenatOT  of  the  College  of  Justice, 

Ex-Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Biownsland  l^emperance 

Home,  Peebles, 
Delegate  fh>m  Free  Church  Presbytery,  Edhibuigb, 

Govwnor  of  Queensberry  House,  Efinbnrgb, 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 

c€  Crudty  to  Children,  Edinburgh, 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  The  University, 

Edinburgh,  and  President  of  Boyal  Society, 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  Edinburgh, 

Superintendent  of  Police,  Leith, 

l^Gssionary,  Edinburgh,         .        . 

Chief  Attendance  Officer,  School  Board,  Edinburgh, 

Matton  of  Magdalene  Asylum,  Edinburgh,     . 

Medical  Practitioner,  Edinburgh,  . 

Chief  Constable  of  the  Counties  of  Boxbuigh  and 

Berwick, 
Late  Preradent  of  the  Boyal  Collsge  of  Phymclans, 

Agent,  D.P.A.  Society,  Edinburgh, 

Delegate  of  U.P.  Presbytery,  Edinburgh, 

Advocate, 


Ex-Lord  Provost  and  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  City 

of  Edinburgh, 
Advocate,  Shenff-Subetitute,  Edinburgh, 

Secretary  of  Magdalene  Asylum,  Edinbuigh,  . 

Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland,   . 

U.P.  Minister,  Edinburgh,    .      •  . 

Member  of  the  Parochial  Board,  Edinburgh,  . 

Chairman  of  City  Parochial  Board,  Edinbuigh, 

Secretary    of    the    Edinburgh    Total-  Abstinence 

Society, 
Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,     . 


PERTH. 
Governor  of  H.M.  Prison,  Perth,  • . 
Depsty  Governor  of  H.M.  Prison;  Perth, 
Lord  Provost  of  the  City  of  Perth, 
ChklConstaUeof  the  City  «f  Perth,   -. 
Advocate,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Perthshire, 

Delegate^  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Tinkers 
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and  Vagrants, 


6103-6154 
4758-4944 
5883-5919 
6920-6013 
3592-36^ 
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No. 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


1 

2 
3 
i 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Nahx. 


Maofhbbson,  Mr  J.,     .        .        . 
Maonauohton,  M.D.,  John, .       • 
M'Cau.ith,  The  BeT.  John,  . 
MaoCallvx,  L.R.C.S.  &.  P.,  Hu£^, 
M'Ebmzis,  The  Bev.  J.,       .        . 
MiLutB,  W.S.,  Mr  George  A., 
Mttohkll,  Mr  WUliam,         . 
Ubquhart,  M.D.,  Alex.  Beid, 
WiLUAHsoN,  Colonel,  . 


Addison,  Miss,    . 
GoKQOK,  Major  D.  F., 
Hat,  M.D.,  Mathew, 
Innks,  Col.  Thomas,     . 
Mbabns,  Mr  Daniel, 
Milnk,  Mr  Creorge, 
M'Exnzie,  Mr  Archibald, 
BtmiiDOE,  Mr  John, 
Will,  M.I).,  J.  C.  Ogilvie, 
Wtnbss,  Mr  Thomas,  . 


1 

BssMNBB,  Mr  James  F.,       . 

2 

Cahfbkll,  Mr  James,  .        , 

.   3 

Dewar,  Mr  David,       .        .        . 

4 

I>oio«~Mr  William,       .        ,        . 

,    5 

Geddbs,  Mr  William,   .        .        . 

;  6 

GcTHBiE,  Alexander, 

7 

Holder,  The  Bev.  Father  Joseph, 

8 

Low,  Mr  James,  .... 

!  9 

Macrae,  The  Bev.  D., . 

^9 

Millar,  M.D.,  James,  .       ,       . 

11 

NiooLBOir,  Mr  James  Badenoch,    . 

12 

BoBiB,  M.D.,  James,    .        .        . 

13 

Roes,  M.A.,  The  Rev.  D.  M., 

U 

8A3nn>«i8,  Mr  D.  H.,  . 

Dbsionahost. 


Chief  Constable  of  Perthshire,       .... 

Medical  Officer  oi  H.M,  Prison,  Perth,  and  Medical 

Saperintemdent  of  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
F.C.  Minister,  Ardeonaig,  Perthshire,     .        .        . 

Delegate  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Tinkers 

and  Vagrants, 
Delegate  from  Perthshire  Oonunittee  on  inkers 

and  Vagrants, 
Hon.    Secretary    for    Perthshire   Committee    cm 

Tinkers  and  Vagrants, 
Del^ate  &om  Perthshire  Committee  on  Tinkers 

and  Vagrants, 
Phjmician  Superintendent,  James  Murray's  Boyal 

Asylum,  Perth, 
Delegate  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Tinkers 

and  Vagrants, 


ABEEDEEN. 

Matron  of  Bescue  Home,  Aberdeen, 

Chief  Constable  of  the  County  of  Abeideen, 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  TheUnlTenily, 
Aberdeen, 

Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,       . 
Secretary  of  D.F.A.  Society,  Aberdeen, 
Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen, 
Governor  of  H.M.  Prison,  Abwdeen, 
Medical  0£&cer,  H.M.  Prison,  Aberdeen, 
Chief  Constable  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen, 

DUNDEK 

Chief  Constable  of  the  Counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross, 

Agent  of  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cmelty  to 

Children, 
Chief  Constable  of  the  City  of  Dundee, 

Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Dundee, 

Governor  of  H.M.  Prison,  Dundee, 

Ex-Convict,  .... 

B.C.  Clergyman,  Dundee,     .        . 

Lord  Provost  of  the  City  of  Dundee, 

Clergyman,  DuQdee,     .        .        . 

Medical  OflScer  to  H.M.  Prison,  Dundee, 

Convener  of  County  Council,  EincaiidineBhite, 


Physician  Superintendent  of  West-green  Asylum, 

Dundee, 
Delegate  from  Free  Presbytery,  Dundee 


Dundee, 


Nos.  OP 

QUSOIOKS. 


632S-«545 
6980-7077 
7246-7306 


-6546-6694 

7078-7219 
6546-6694 


8043-8070 
7654-7710 
8022-8042 
7980-7987 
7827-7953 
7988-8021 
7711  7761 
7762-7826 
7954-7979 
7439-7663 


8589-8711  & 
13,743-13,855 
13,044-13,166 

12,767-13,043 

13,044-13,166 

13,167-13,277 

13,518-13,576 

8376-8463 

8071-8205 

8464-8588 

1?,376-13,460 

13,278-13,374 

13,577-13,640 

18,461-13,517 
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No. 


Namk. 


DESIGHAnON. 


N08.  OF 
QUBSTIOMS. 


16 
16 
17 


I 
3 
3 
4 
8 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 

12 


SooiT,  Umt  A.  L.,  . 
Thomfsok,  Mr  James,  . 
Wauub,  Miss  Annie,  . 

"RtRinnt,  Mr  James,  . 

CbiobkuI'-Bbownb,   MJ).,   LL.D^ 

Jamea^ 
Coi,  IGsB  Adelaide, 

HopniANK,  M.D.,  H.  W., 

KxBB,  M.D.,  Norman, . 

Lajib,  Mr  David  Criehton, 

LocB,  Mr  C.  8.,  . 

Maolabbit,  Mr  David, . 

NioouoN,  M.D.,  David, 

B00BB8,  Mr  Henry, 

Stacbt,  Miss  Agatha,  . 

Tallacs,  Mr  W.  H.,    . 


Sir 


Captain  Superintendent,  "Maia"  TMining  Ship, 

Dundee, 
Solicitor,  Dundee, 

Dairywoman,  Aberdeen, 

LONDON. 

Officer  of  Salvation  Army, 

Lord  Chancelbr's  Visitor  in  Lunaqr,     . 

Officer  of  Salvation  Army, 

Inspector  of  Inebriate  Betreats,  England, 

President  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety, 

Officer  of  Salvation  Army, 

Secretary  of    the    London    Charity    Organisation 

Society, 
Ex-Magistrate  of  the  Gty  of  Edinbniie^ 

Medical  Superintendent  of   Broadmoor   Criminal 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Berks, 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Beformatory  and  Industrial 

Schools, 
Member  of  King's  Norton  Board  of   Guardians, 

Birmingham,  and  Hon.  Secy,  of  Homes  for 

Feeble-minded  Women, 
Secretary  to  the  Howard  Association,  London, 


8206-8375 

8464-8588 

13,645-13,742 

14,584-14,696 
15,082-16,150 
14,480-14,583 
14,029-14,160 
14,161-14,296 
14,297-14,479 
14,900-15,081 
15,151-16,185 
13,866-13,924 
14.697-14,899 
15,186-15,288 

13-925-14,028 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  WITNESSES  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  EACH  CLASS. 


A 

Senator  of  t^e  College  of  Justice, 
SherifiDs,  .  .  .  . 


B 

Lord  Provosts  and  Provosts, 
Magistrates, 
Procurator  Fiscal, 
Assessor, 


Chief  Constables  of  Cities  and  Burghs, 

D 
Chief  Constables  of  Counties, 

E 

Commissioners  in  Lunacj, 

Physician  Superintendents  of  Asylums, 


Secretary  to  Local  Government  Board, 
Chairmen  of  Parochial  Boards, 
Member  of  Parochial  Board, 
Inspectors  of  Poor, 


G 


School  Board  Members, 


Physicians  and  Medical  Experts,  . 


Secretary  to  Prison  Commission,  . 
Governors  of  Prisons, 
Medical  Officers  of  Prisons, 
Chaplains  of  Prisons, 
Matrons  of  Prisons, 


Clergymen  of  different  Denominations, 
Carry  forward. 


a, 

10 
1 
1 


10 


Brought  forward, 
E 


l94 


Solicitors, 


Seoretuy  of  Howard  Society, 


M 


Secretaries   of   London    and    Glasgow   Charity 
Organisation  Societies, .... 


N 


Officials  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies, 


13 
94 


.      O 


-  I 


Factory  Inspector, 


Inspector  of  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools, .       1 
Officials  of  do.  2 


Honorary  and  paid  Officials  of  Orphan  Homes, 
Inebriate  Homes,  Magdalene  Asylums,  Houses 
of  Befuge,  Night  Asylums,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
Temperance  Societies,  .  .  .  .20 


Delegates  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Tinkers 
and  Vagrants,  .  .  .  .  .       & 


S 


Delegates  from  Salvation  Army, 


Others, 


Total, 


14 
151 
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CITIES  IN  WHICH  SITTINGS  OF  DEPAETMENTAL  COMMITTEE  WERE  HELD,  DATES,  AND 
THE  NUMBER  OF  WITNESSES  EXAMINED  IN  EACH  CITY. 


Cities. 

t  Number 
of  Sittings. 

Nnmbet  of  Witnesses 
Examined. 

Dates  of  Sittings. 

Glasgow, 

Edinburgh,         .... 

Perth, 

Aberdeen, 

Dandee, 

London,      .        .        . 

9 
8 
2 
2 
3 
3 

51 

46 

16* 

10^ 

17 

12 

Nov.  13-16,  and  Dec.  17-21. 
Nov.  20-23,  and  27-30. 
Dec.  10  and  11. 
Dee.  12  and  14. 
Dec.  15,  27,  and  28. 
Jan.  29-31. 

27 

161 

*  6  of  thcM  ware  del^atea  from  the  Perthshire  Committee  on  Tinkers  and  YagrsntB. 

t  In  addition  11  sittings  were  held  in  London  for  the  xmrpoae  of  making  Reoonunendatioos  and  of  oonsideriog  Report 


INSTITUTIONS  VISITED  BY  COMMITTER 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-seven  sittings  held  in  Glasgow,  Edinbnrj^  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dandee,  and 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  talong  evidence,  the  Committee  visited,  between  the  16tii  of  November  1894  and 
28th  January  1895,  thirty-five  institations  and  interviewed  360  inmates.  " 

The  institutions  visited,  the  date  of  visit,  and  the  number  of  inmates  interviewed,  are  given  in,  the  sub- 
jdned  table. 


No. 


3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 


Date. 


Nov.  16, 

n 

23, 
» 
»» 

M 

29, 

» 
SO, 

Dec.  11, 
13, 
14. 


» 
20, 


1894 


21, 
24. 


27. 
28. 


» 
Jan.  2, 


28, 


1895 


» 


Institations  visited. 


Glasgow  Prison, 

Barlinnie  Prison, 

Hill  Street  Feqiale  Shelter,  Glasgow, 

Magdalene  Institution,  Stiriing  Road,  Glasgow, 

House  of  Refuge.  Edmborgh, 

Queensberry  Loc^,  Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh  Friadn,     .  . 

Night  Asylum,  Edinburgh,    . 

Deanbank  Institution  for  Girls.  Edinburgh, 

The  United  Industrial  School,  Edinburgh, 

Magdalene  Asylum,  Edinbur|^         . 

House  of  Refuge,  Edinburgh,    . 

Pieith  Prison  and  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum, 

Peterhead  Convict  Prison,     . 

Old  Mills  Reformatoiy  for  Boys,  Aberdeen, 

Giria'  Indnstrial  School,  Aberdeen,   . 

Girl^  Reformatory,  Aberdeen, 

Dundee  Police  Office, 

Curr  Night  Asylum,  Dundee, 

Central  Police  Office,  Glasgow, 

Northern  Police  Office,  Glasgow, 

Night  Asylum,  Glasgow. 

Kyle  Street  Industrial  Shelter  for  Males,  Glasgow 

Greenock  Prison, 

Quarrier's  Otphtm  Homes,  Bridge  of  Weir, 

Lochbnm  Home  for  Women,  Gksgow, 

MaryhUl  Girls'  Industrial  School, 

Dundee  Prison, 

Industrial  School-Boys'  Home,  Dundee, 

The  Children's  Shelter,  Dandee, 

The  Industrial  School  for  Gids,  Dundee, 

Chapelton  Girls'  Reformatory,  Glasgow, 

Dalbeth  Reformatory  for  Boys,  Glasgow, 

Dalbeth  Female  Penitentiary,  Glasgow, 

Kilmarnock  Shelter, 

Wakefield  Prison,  England,  . 


Inmates  interviewed. 


50 
20 

50 

16 

25^ 

20 
6 

20 
12 

i30 

12 
18 
18 
15 


20 

12 


350 




Prisons,  8 ;  Police  Offices,  3 ;  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools,  10 ;  Magdalene  Asylums  and  Industrial 
Refuges,  7 ;  On>han  Homes,  1 ;  Inebriate  Homes,  1 ;  Night  Asylums,  4 ;  Children's  Shelter,  1— -Total,  39. 
House  of  Refuge,  Edinburgh,  twice  visited.  / 
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MAIN  FEATURES  OF  INQUIRY. 

A. — ^Habitual  Petty  OFFEin)ERS  apprehended,  convicted,  fined,  or  imprisoned 
for  (1)  Drunkenness,  accompanied  by  incapacity  or  disorderly  conduct ; 
(2)  Breaches  of  the  Peace  and  Petty  Assaults ;  (3)  Prostitution ; 
(4)  Va^rauacy  and  Begging ;  (5)  Petty  Thefts,  with  Sentences  of  14  days 
and  un4ii>> 

B.— Vagrants,  Beooabs,  Tinkers,  and  Gipsies. — Their  habits  and  mode  of 
living.    Experience  in  other  countriies. 

O. — ^Habitual  Drunkards  op  PooBaiR  Classes  seldont-  or  never  eomitog  under 
cognisance  of  the  police — ^The  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  and  the 
Inebriates  Act  of  1888 — Procedure  antecedent  to  admission  to  Licensed 
Retreats — The  element  of  compulsion — Maintenance  by  friends,  Church, 
philanthropic,  or  other  agencies — Period  and  conditions  of  detention  in 
Licaised  Houses  or  Retreats — ^Experience  in  other  oottntries. 

D.— ^Well-to-do  HABrruAL  DBUNKARD8.-wHabitHal  Drunkards  Act,  1879,  and 
Inebriates  Act  of  1888 — Element  of  compulsions-Licensed  Retreats — 
Period  of  detention,  &c — ^Experience  in  otiier  comtteies. 

E. — Result  op  Detention  op  Voluntary  Inbbrutes  and  Habitual  Petty 
Oppenders  in  Asylums,  Homes,  Shelters,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  in 
this  country — Period  of  detention — Employment — Maintenance. 

F. — Juvenile  Delinquents. 

[Witnesses,  when  cited  to  appear,  were  snp^ied  with  the  foregoing*.] 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE- 


TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 


DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE 


APPOINTED  TO   INQUIRE  INTO 


THE  BEST  METHODS  OF  DEALING  WITH  HABITUAL 

OFFENDERS,  VAGRANTS,  BEGGARS,  INEBRIATES, 

AND  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


FIRST  DAY. 


London,  Monday,  9th  July  1804 

Pbksent: 
Sib  CHAKLES  CAMERON,  Baht.,  M.D.,  LLD.,  M.P.,  Chairman 


lieut-CoL  A.  B.  M'Habdy,  RE.,  Prison  Commis- 
sioner for  Scotland. 

Dr.  B.  Fabqitharson,  M.P. 

CJoL  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncbibff,  E.K,  Under- 
Secretary  for  Scotland. 

Professor  John  Dovb  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Law,  Aberdeen  University. 


Dk.  J.  F.  Sutherland,  Deputy  Commissioner 

in  Lunacy  for  Scotland. 
Miss    Flora   C.   Stetenson,   Member   of    the 

Edinburgh  School  Board. 

J.  F.  Sothebland,  Secretary. 


The  Secretary  {Dr.  StUherland.)  The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  reference: — '  Whereas, repre- 
'  sentations  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  me  by  influential  bodies,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
'  large  and  increasing  number  of  Habitual  Offenders,  Vagrants,  Beggars,  and  Inebriates  in  Scotland,  and 
'  liiat  the  existing  powers  of  dealing  with  such  persons,  especially  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  remedy, 
'  are  inadequate,  and  whereas  I  consider  that  it  is  desirable,  in  the  public  interest,  that  a  full  inquiry 
'  into  this  subject  should  be  instituted,  I  accordingly  hereby  appoint  a  Committee  consisting  of : — Sir 
'  Charles  Cameron,  Bart.,  M.D.,  M.P.  {Chairman) ;  Lieut-CoL  A.  B.  M'Hardy,  RE.,  Prison  Commis- 
<  sioner  for  Scotland ;  R  Farquharson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.P. ;  CoL  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff,  RE., 

•  KC.MG.,  C.S.L,  Under-Secretary  for  Scotland ;  John  Dove  Wilson,  Esq.,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Law, 
'  Aberdeen  University;  J.  F.  Sutherland,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer,  Glasgow  Prison;  Miss  Flora  C. 
'  Stevenson,  Hon.  F.E.I.S.,  Member  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board,  to  inquire  whether  the  number  of 
'  such  persons  is  increasing,  and  into  the  cause  of  such  increase,  and  further,  to  suggest  such  remedies 
'  as  may,  while  deterrent,  be  likely  to  bring  about  their  reformation  and  to  prevent  further  additions 
'  to  their  numbers,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  cost  of  any  remedies  which  may  be  Attested,  and  to 
'  the  practicability  of  their  being  carried  into  effect ;  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  number  of  male  and 
'  female  Juvenile  Offenders  sent  to  prison  in  Scotland,  the  offences  for  which  they  are  committed,  and 
'  the  extent  to  which  such  committals  could  be  lessened,  and  to  report  generally  on  the  subject ;  and  I 

•  appomt  Dr.  Sutherland  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Committee.— (Signed)  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN, 
'  Her  Majesty's  Secbetary  fob  Scotland,  Scottish  Office,  Whitehall,  19th  June  1894' 


<*■'■' 
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DEPABTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894. 


SECOND  DAY. 


Gla^lgOTR,  iTufisd^-y,  13th  November  1894. 

E'rksbkt: 


Sir  Charles  Camehos,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Cliairman). 

LieutCol.  A.  B.  M 'Hardy,  R.E. 

Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P. 

Sir  Colin  Scott  Moxcribff,  K.E. 


Sheriff  Dovb  Wilson. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Sutherland. 
Misa  Flora  C.  Stevenson. 


Cjuue  ;SAMIflEL  CHIBB'OLM,' Gla«g»w,  called  ii  ftudextunel  1^  tho'CHABiw. 


BaUii  Samuel 
CkiiAolm, 

U  ^07.  1894. 


1.  You  are  a  bailie  of  Glasgow  ? — I  am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  capscity  ?— ^ff brse 
years. 

3.  You  were  the  Convener  of  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  Adl|er!b  of  .  Hi&itutl  'OBeoiders,  ^ich  iwat 
instituted  in'  Glasgow  some  years  ago? — I  wbs  the 
Convener. 

4.  In  thatjutfncity  yoafaad'to  pay  {mrtieiilar  Abben- 
tion  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  ? — Yes ;  I 
submit  a^Memorial  /v<hieb  was  'pBraeoted  it  Sir  Qaatgt 
Trevelyan,  the  Secretary^tfr-ScO^and,  ontiie  sabjedt. 

5.  This  Memorial,  I  see,  commences  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  in  the  proportionate  number  of 
the  population  and  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct  in  Scotland  and  in  fjogland.  Have 
you  any  opinion  on  that  point  ? — We  were  accustomed 
to  consider  that  the  difference  of  the  national  beverages 
accounted  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  —  that  the  Scotsman's  glass  of 
whisky  was  much  more  conducive  to  drunkenness  than 
the  Englishman's  beer.  I  will  not  say  that  the  results 
of  the  one  are  in  themselves  more  detrimental  than  the 
other,  but,  nevertheless,  it  produeee  >  drunkenness  mose 
rapidly  than  the  other ;  and  There  is  this  fnrtlier — 
although  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  can  give  yon  data  for 
it — that  our  police  supervision  is  more  strict,  and  that 
men  and  women  are  apprehended,  and,  as  we  say, 
'run  in,'  who  would  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
streets  or  taken  to  their  homes  in  other  places. 

6.  When  a  man  ia  *Tan'in,''doee  that  neoessaTily 
lead  to  his  being  .brought  before  the  magistrates  t — Kot 
necessarily  ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  an  apprehensicm. 

7.  You  have  a  ^tem  of  letting  mentovt  on  pledge  < 
— Tes. 

8.  Could  you  explain  'thatl  In  whose  dissretion 
does  that  lie  ?— The  Hentemnt  who  reoei»esthe  charge. 
A  policeman  brings  a  drunk  person  to  the  bar;  he  is 
searched,  and  whatever  articles  he  has  iu  his  pocket — 
money  or  other  articles — are  taken  from  him.  When 
he  Jaeooraes  jsober,  in  the  course  of  the  daj'  or  night, 
if  he  has  had  in  his  possession  an  amount  of,  say,  5s. 
to  7s.  "ed.,  the  lientenaut  atBcepta  that  -as  -wJiat  you 
woudd  joall  ibeil,  and  dMaasses  flum  with  the  intimation 
that  he  is  to  appear  for  trial  to-mocrow  morning.  If 
he  does  Jiot  appear,  then  the  pledge  is  forfeited,  and 
that  is  regarded  m  an  apprahenaiou,  -although  iie  k 
nfiver  jreally  .brought  before  the  magistrate. 

9.  But  are  there  any  means  taken  to  ascertain  If  the 
man  gives  his  proper  name  ? — -No ;  anyname  i»  Bccep4ied. 

10.  Hare  you  any  «t)itistio8  as  ;to  the  number  of 
pledges  forfeited  in  Glasgow  1— In  1893  there  were 
1B,043  Apprehensions  Tor  drunkenness,  and  of  these 
5832  forfeited  their  bail— that  ib,  .oootidaralbiy  )nwre 
duu  one-<)hird  wece  rdeaaed  on  bail  which  was  fcucfdtad. 

1,1.  Their  bail  being  their  deposits  ? — Yes. 

12.  Averaging  from  what? — Averagingfronm  Ss. ^d., 
lAaeh  would  be  the  smallest  em<i\tnt,:to  G*.  and  78.  6d. 
.^that  WHS  when  the  ca»e  was  oue  of  mere  drunkenness. 

13.  Do  you  know  the  total  amonut  of  money  for- 
feited for  drunkenness?— TJfo;  not  for  drunkenness 
alone ;  btrtthe  'tntal  amoauts  forfeited  Altogether  are 
lomething  like  £13,000  to  ^£13,000. 

14.  (By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  That  is  in  a  year? 
— A  year. 

15.  (77ie  Clt'drman's  ^saxminaiirm.  coatintted.)  And 
these  are  regarded  as  police  funds  ? — Yes 


16.  I  suppose  many  of  the  people  who  forfeit  their  Bailie  Scmu 
plfidgea  ia  ikab  way  are  well-known  to  the  police  ? —  Chisholm. 
There  are  a  number  who  are  well-known  parties  who  ^g  jT^^^isji 
give  bail  or  who  have  money  to  leave  ;  but  there  are  " 
more  of  the  iwell-kin«ni  .classes  lancngsb  tkfwr  who 

come  up  foT'jndgraetit  aad  sentrntoe  than  am«nge4. those 
who  forfeit  their  pledge.  Those  who  forfeit  their 
jriedge,  -or  a  rery  large  prqportion  of  ilhem,  are  men 
who  have  been  caught  in  sudden  drunkenness — working 
menrgorBg  home:;  radtne  not  .is  Joe  regarded  by  any 
means  as  haUtual  dnlukoEBs.  TOhBigBeat  bulk  of  these 
5000  odd  pledges  are  not  from  regular  drunkards  but 
from  occasional. 

17.  I  suppose  the  police  lieutenant  does  not  dis- 
criminate  at  all  ?  He  will  take  a  pledge  iu  any  name 
— whatever  it  may  be  ? — I  believe  he  does  so,  as  a  rule. 
Bat  in  regard  to  pledges,  I  may  say  that  not  only  are 
those  allowed  to  go  out  on  bail  who  have  money  in 
their  pockets,  but  if,  when  a  man  becomes  sober,  he 
gives  kis  address,  the  lieutenant  will  send  to  that 
address,  and  if  his  wife  or  family  choose  to  bail  him 
out  he  will  be  released  then.  Of  those  released  I 
beUeve  there  are  a  la^^  proportion  who  have  been 
bailed  ouit  -by^tfaeir  TiianUs. 

18.  Of  those  who  are  bailed  out  by  their  friends,  do 
they  turn  up  again i — Oh  yes. 

19.  (By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Moncrieff.)  Who  decides 
iiie amount  of  bail?  In  whose  discretion  is  it? — The 
lieutenant  decides. 

SO.  (By  -Mil*  iSferBumm.)  Hotm  it  depend  on  the 
amount  the  man  has  iu  his  pocket? — No;  it  really 
depends  on 'the  district -of 'tfae'^town,  aud  Ae'VLtRMter 
and  feeling  of  the  lieutenaui  'Zheta  an  'iiertain 
districts  where  the  pledge  ib  always  78.  AL,  Ibitt  the 
Itsotanaitits  of  certain  d^r  dishicts  fix' .it 'at  Ss.  '  I 
take  it,  it  is  largely  on  aoeoaBt  of  the  jNOple  in  a 
CBBtsin  district  iwho  mayiie  4>etter  raff /and  oanaSord 
7s.  6d. ;  but  in  any  case  we  noticaUiat  we  liavis  a  long 
string  of  pledges  in  one  Court  at  58.  and  in  another 
Court  at  7s.  6d.  I  may  s^y  we  have  eight  Courts  in 
Otogow  altogether. 

:21.  {By  Ih,  fkatquinrmn,)  Bap^Mm  la  gBhtianMi 
was  cai^t  with  two  sovere^us  in  his  pocket,  would 
you  fine  liim  more  heavily  on  that  account  ? — "Sa. 

22.  (?7te  fJhairmem'e  exotmmtMon  eetOinmed.)  'Cu» 
jougive  us-aiurstatistioson  tfaa  axtent  to  which  this 
pledging  system  occurs  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards 
and  those  for  petty  offenders  ?  You  said -thetotal  was 
s<nnethini;  like  Jei.3,0fi0 1 — Ybb  ;  I  am-mt  anre  wkstfaer 
Captain  Boyd's  annual  statistics  give  «8  that,  but  I 
might  be  able  to  get  it.  With  regard  to  assaults, 
■*  breaches  of  the  rpeace,'  as  they  "are  «ailed,  we  -eMimate 
'that  out  of  20,622  rases  4709  ferfsited. their  pledge. 

23.  I  presume  a  large  number  .of  those  are  associated 
to  a  certain  extent  with  drunkenness? — -They  are  just 
drnnken  cases  where  the  -dmvk  unan  had  vtmck  istA, 
and  fought  with  the  police  officer.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  cases  where  a  man  is  apprehended  simply  for 
drunkenness,  but  on  his  -way  to  tJie  PdKce  Office  ho 
kicks  out,  objeotB,  mbel^  and  if  .he  kicks  the  poiicsman 
then  his  charge  is  changed  from  drunkenness  toasiiault, 
60  that  very  many  of  these  cases  of  breach  of  the  peace 
and  assault  are  really  'only  eases  of  <lr»nJBeBn«s8,  but 
I  Biay  Bssy,  as  aaaaalt  icam-ies  a  haaviar  f  cnalt^,  it  is 
changed  to  that. 

24.  About  the  other  pledges  ?— I  have  -no  ttatiKtJcs. 


Vide  Appeniliz  H. 
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i£iStmiul  I  hare  taken  nsxtyprostitutee,  and  thereis  HOsuchtluDg 

iAdtn.       88. taking. a  pledge  fiam. a  psoBtitata. 

JloTisK      25.  Is  that  under  special.  instcBotton.) — -Na;  tluna 
L-      is  no  speiuai  iaatrmstioo.. 

2GL  The  lieutenatits.  aiiB{)Iy.  aot  upoa  their  own 
disctetioa  in.  that  mattec  i — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

27.  Da  yau.take  it  that  tha  araests  o£  prostitotea  are 
to  a  large  ezteut  conaeotad  with,  dxiukennesa  i — A. 
very  large  nnmber  of  them. 

26,  Let  na  taka  the  drunkard'  who.  does,  uot  eaoepe 
with  the  pledge,,  and  is  bnought.  before  the  nugistrataa 
la  thiM»i  any  flgTfWBi ant. among  tbB  magistrataa  as.ta.the 
poniahmeut.  ta  give .  him,? — T^^ere  ia  no  agreamaafc  So 
far  as. I  am  awaie^  thsia  has.  been  no  attempt,  eren)  and 
the.  result  is  that  die:  treatmeat  tihich.  dznnkarda 
raceiM'  from  tiie  juagistrotes.  is  very  varied;  soaie^ 
disposed  ta  aiercf^  dealing,  veey  lacgBl}>  in  admonitiaB 
and . dismissal^ ca. in  Uie:miBimunL£aa.ef  2s.  6d.  ar  three 
days'  imprigoament,.  and  others,,  who.  belieya  that 
drnnkenneas.  is  a.crima,  raryiug.the  seatance,  accocding 
to  their,  judgment, .  from  tke.  minimum  ng:  to.  15a.,  or 
14  da^m 

29.  What  do  you.  call  the  minimum  1 — Two  shillings 
sod  aixpeaca  or  tlirea  days.  There  are  certain  magis- 
trates whose,  record,  chiefiy  oonaista<,af  sesUences  of 
2a.  6d.  01  three  days. 

30.  Is  tbera  aiiy,  agueomaut.  smoDg,  the  nwgistraiaa 
as  to  au.  incresBe  in  the:  punishmeat  inflicted  upoa 
dmnkards,  in  the  casa  of  peraousi  who  are  very  fret' 
qaentlj  brought  belore'  tlnm-f — I  think  there  ia  a 
general  conseosus  of.  ofonion  amoDgfit  tha  magistrates 
that  that.  sIioaH  ha  done,,  but.  there  has  beaa.  oo.disr 
Gusabn:  at  the  Board  in.  regard  to  tiie  matter..  That  is, 
tha  magiatrataa  ha.vB  never  deeided.  it. 

31.  In  tha  English.  LicaDsing  Act  I  understand  there 
is  a  dixsctionincmasiug.th&finos  icthe  casa  of  repeated 
conTiotiuns  oL  drankacdst^-that  is,  so  much,  for  tha 
fiat  oSanca,  sa  much  for  the  sesond,  and.  so  much  for 
the  tiiird ;,  the  highest  reaehing  vpi  to  40b.     Have  you 

'         anything,  umilathera} — Wet  have  uethiagot  that,  sort 
iuGlasgom 

32.  Qrin.Soattiah.la.w1— No. 
33i  What  is  the  highest  punkhment;  kc.  dmnkaids 

you  have  tlie  right  to  inJSiot^— for  simple  drunkards  %— 
The  highest,  ponishmeat.  is  uaaaliy  14daya 

34.  Or  what  fines  i — The,  fine  requires  to  be  above 
IDs.  to  carry  14  days.  If  it  is  under  10s.  then,  yon 
on  oalfi  imprison  for  seven,  days.. 

35.  And  what  fines  are  inflicted  ia  the  heavier 
caaes? — Fifteen  shillings  or.  14  days. 

36.  Is  that  conunoa  t — No ;  uot  ak  all  commoa. 

37.  What,  is  the  highest  iu  your  Cauit.l — I  maj;  say 
there  is  no  magistrate  has  a  Court  of  his  owa.  We 
pemmbulate  abau%  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  thaty 
in  the  oaae/ofihaibitual  drunkards,  the  highest  is  14  dai^s. 

38.  Where  do  they  put  in  that  14  day&l — ^Ihe:  mea 
at  Barlinnie  and  the  women  at. Duke  Street. 

39.  Take  the  case  of  drunk  and.  disorderlies,  and 
petty  assaults — what  do  your  powras.  extend,  to  in  cDOr 
Bsction.  with,  them.? — We  have  no  suuh.  thing  as  druitk 
aad  disorderlioi.  Up  to  1865,  that  phrase  was  usedy 
tet  eua  of  the  judges,  I  tmdeostand,  decided,  that,  ii  a 
man.  was  capahia  of  beiug  disorderly,  he  could  uot  ba 
dmnk.  Drunkenness  goesaleng  with  incapability,  audi 
therefore  a  maawho  is^  drunk  and  inoapaUa  was.  not 
classed  as  disorderly. 

40.  Welly  then,,  take  tha  oaaa  of.  the  breach  o£  the 
peace,  and  assaoit — what  do  your:  pewens  extend,  ta  iu. 
them? — They  vary.  If  it  is  simple  assault^  40b..  or  30. 
di^s  i  or,,  if.itisrto  the  effusion  of  blood,. then  in  runaap> 
totSOdajWt. 

41.  Aa  In  vagrauts  :  haveiyoaBuicktodo.with  them.i 
— We  have  to  da  with  them,  but  not  excessively,  iu. 
Glasgow.  The  laws  of  vagrancy  ape  very  strii^ly 
eofonMd.  Theieutiaaaoufaar,  ef  vagnuts  during  1893 
waa  176., 

42u  What  lawa  are  strictljr  enforced^ — ^A  persoBi 
found  beggiug,  aan.be.  sent  t»  prison  for  14  daya 

43.  Under  the  Glasgow  Police.  Aet^,  have  yoai  any 
^eciati  powers  dealing,  wilili.  vagroute}. — These  are, eur 
special  powers. 


44.  That.k  ioB beggary  1 — Vagmtta andbeg^m^aiie iJoOA./ 
the  same  under  our  Act.  Chiskobm. 

45.  TheM  iano  proTisun.  in  Qliasgow.  such  as.,  tiers  ,_^_ — 1^^ 
is  in  Engknd  for  the  Koe^tioaiu.eaBual;  wards  ?— No.  **'*''*****' 
There  are's  ooosiduaiblftBumber  of  parsoosfflxamv  to  the 

Folioe  Office  foe  proteotiou,  and  are  kept.tbeie  overmight. 

46.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a  ceitaiBi  number  of 
caauala  reoeiivad  into  the  Police  OflSeeiloc  protectiau? — 
There  were  5304  petnonawfao,  at,  their  own  aelieifeation, 
received  proteotiou:  ia  tha  various  PolicsOfiJosB  lastyear. 

47.  Is  there  any  provision  for. giving  tham.  f0od<?r— 
Yesy  th^  get  a  little  food. 

4&  IliAli  isi  at  tiie  poiiooi  espenacl^^Yea,.  at.  the 
expense  of  the  latu^i — that  is,,  the  police  ral£&; 

49i-  {By  Miss. jSteveusoTi,)  Are  the^  put  imbQioeUatr— 
They  are  kept  iu  some  of  the  rooms,  but  if  thue  are 
any  empty  eelk  tii^  ttta  put:  thcm^  bub  thftflells  are 
really  eomfivtabls  rooms. 

50.  (Examination  by  Chairman  resumed.)  Arethay 
moftiytuih  oonmrs,  or  do  thc^  cone  habitually? — A 
naonW.  of  them:  cama^regiiJarljr., 

51.  {BfftSiir  CalmSeoU  Moaerief.)  Ar«  <1iey  trampaf 
— A  Dumber  of  them  aoe  parties  whisr  when,  they;  are  a 
little  better  off,  go  to  the  lodgiiig-housasy  butt  whaa 
they  ham  na  monej  disy  go  to  tha  PoUoiOffioa  . 

52.  In  connection  with  the  tilj,  of  Glasgow,  ia  tfaene 
any  provisiouiOE  ancoMraodation  at,  a  very^cfaaap<rate, 
for  people!  who,,  withoui.  aoeh  pronaiaM,  would  find 
thessselvaa  absolutely  deatitnta}— -Thetvare  our.  model 
lodging-houses. 

63l.  Will. yen.  describe  them.? — We  have  in  daasowj 
beloiiging  to<  tha  Coeporetion,  seven  osodel:  lodging- 
houses,  ablet  to.aoeommodata  each  from  300  to  400 
men  in  the  casa  of.  six  of  them,  and  women  iu.  tha 
seventh.  There  are  private  beds,,  and,  a  recieatioa 
and.  dining-room,  aitd)  a  eomiaoo.  kitokea  with  a  large 
hot  plate^  wherft  thay  oau:  cook  their  owa  food ;  aud 
they  get  the  nm  o£  the  house  for  twenty-four  boun^ 
innlndiiig  their  bed,  and  inoludiug  the  uss  of  utensik 
to  cook  their  food,  for  pricas  varyiug  from  threepence 
to  fourpeBce-half penny  pen  ni^^.. 

54.  And  that  scoommodatiou  ia  very)  largely  taken 
advantage  of? — Them  arei,  I  shaaU.  say,  over  3QQ 
ni^^  out  of  365  iu  tha  year^  when  there  is:  not  a 
vacant  bed  in.onao£  them.. 

55.  {Examiaaliian:  by  Chavman,  re«itins<2.)i  Do  the 
class  who  fmqoent  thesa  houaaa  consist  of  people  with- 
out moms  who  make  these  lodging-hiuuaas  thta  homee,i 
or.  are  they  casuals,  and  a  floatkig  lot.?.— Thera  is  a  con- 
siderable propoittDU.  of  the:  floating  loft,  bail,  it  ia 
wondacful  the  number  who  re^ly  make  tbenr  thaio 
permanent  home.  One  of  the  superiutendeuts  told  ma 
thei  other  day  that  he  had  a  man.  who  had  been  there 
for  twelve  yesr^  kaviug  lived  there  every  night..  Bui 
that,  of  course,  is  sa  aaeeptiomdi  case.. 

56.  Do  tha  anthoiitieft  ia  Glaegom  consider  it  aa 
desizabla  that  these  model  lodging-hoosea  shonld  b» 
kept,  up  for  persona  who  make  theni  thair  pcnnaneidt 
home,  or  do  they  discourage  them.? — ^Ws,  have  acme 
done,  aaythiug  iu  the  my  oL  dealing  with  that  question 
at  all.  The  homear  ara  open,  and  it  ia  realist  in  tiur 
dSaeretion  of.  the  superictendeut  to  take  or.  refuse 
whomasever  ha  chooses,  but  wedo  not. wish  them.tD  ba 
made  a  permanent  home  by  any  one. 

57.  Iu  some  of  the  Labour  Colouias  they  have  rules 
aa.  to  the  length  of  time  in;  which,  residence  is-  allowed  t 
— 'We  hsrve  no  sudi  rules.  In,  general,  I  baKece  tha 
superintendent  rather  likes  to  have  the  permanent 
peopl«v  as.  he  gets  to  know  them,  then, 

68,  That  is,  it  costs  him  less  trouble  1 — Well;  ha 
knowsthemy  and  can- get  them  to  do  what  ha  could. note 
get  a  perfect  stranger  to  do,  and  there  oomca  to  be  a 
sort  of  £tiendly  relatioa  between  them. 

59.  {By  fUr  (Mi» Scott  Moaxritff:)  Yon.  doaot  re.i 
quire  amy  work  f  ram,  them  ? — No. 

60.  {Eiea-minaiian  by  CJtaimum  rcsuned.)  Tha 
h)dgers  pay  iu  adraaee,.  doa't  t^tsy  ? — ^Yes. 

61.  Ia  that  aerangemant  iu  Glasgow  supplemented 
by  many  private  lodging-houses  of  a  similar  chairaetett 
— 'There  is  a  htf^a  aoiaber  of  private  lodging-houses. 

62.  In  your  magisterial  capacity,  bavie  you  had  any 
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Sailie  Samuel  occasion  to  acquaint  yourself  with  facts  concerning 
C^itholm.        these  houses  f — I  have. 

63.  Tell  us  of  themf — ^As  a  member  of  the  Town 
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Council,  I  have  visited  many  of  these  private  lodging- 
houses,  in  addition  to  our  own,  and  many  of  them  are 
conducted  on  lines,  I  would  not  say  quite  as  good,  but 
nearly  as  good  as  our  own. 

64.  Every  common  lodging-house  in  Glasgow  has,  I 
understand,  to  be  registered  i— Yes. 

65.  And  inspected! — Yes,  open  to  inspection  under 
the  Glasgow  Police  Act. 

66.  Are  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  police  in 
connection  with  the  inspection  of  common  lodging- 
houses  in  Glasgow  special  to  Glasgow,  or  do  similar 
powers  exist  over  Scotland  t — I  believe  they  are  special 
to  Glasgow. 

67.  Are  there  any  other  points  that  you  wish  to 
bring  forward  in  your  evidence  in  chief  1 — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

68.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Regarding  this  bail,  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  for  drunk  men:  supposing 
2s.  6d.  or  78.  6d.  is  found  upon  a  drunk  man,  is  he 
liberated  at  once  or  kept  till  he  is  sober  t — He  is  kept 
till  he  is  sober. 

69.  Bat  the  amount  of  pledge  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  lieutenant  on  dufy  1 — Yes. 

70.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  a 
register  of  those  people  apprehended  for  drunkenness  1 
— I  think  it  would,  especially  in  Glasgow,  much  more 
almost  than  in  any  other  place.  So  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  towns,  and  I  have  visited 
several  of  them  especially  in  connection  with  police 
matters,  they  have  just,  as  a  rule,  one  Court,  and  there 
is  a  record  kept  at  this  one  Court  of  all  the  apprehen- 
sions,— that  is,  the  names  and  particulars.  But  in 
Glasgow  we  have  eight  different  Courts,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  each  of  these  Courts  extends  over  only  a  given 
area  of  the  city.  Very  often  a  person  who  is  appre- 
hended for  being  drunk,  and  brought  before  say  the 
Central  Court  to-day,  and  after  being  sent  to  prison  for 
seven  days  is  released,  may  be  taken  the  next  day  to 
the  Southern  Court,  and  the  same  may  take  place  as 
regards  the  Northern  Court,  and  so  on :  there  is  no 
common  register  kept  of  the  apprehensions,  and  we  have 
really  no  means  of  telling  how  many  times  they  have 
been  apprehended,  except  at  one  office. 

71.  {Bff  the  Chairman.)  You  speak  about  being  ap- 
prehended ? — By  that  I  mean  taken  to  the  Police  OfiBce. 

72.  But  the  pledge  system  prevents  you  knowing 
anything  about  that  1 — There  is  a  record  kept  of  the 
name  which  they  give,  even  of  those  who  are  dismisaed 
on  pledge. 

73.  (Ikamination  resumed  by  Dr.  Sutherland.)  But 
supposing  a  register  was  kept, — that  which  leads  now 
to  confusion  with  regard  to  the  number  of  habitual 
ofTenders,  viz.,  the  lieutenant  on  duty  simply  taking 
whatever  name  is  given  him,  although  he  knows  it 
is  not  the  proper  name — would  be  obviated  1 — To  a 
certain  extent,  perhaps. 

74.  And  by  a  comparison  of  the  different  Courts  you 
would  arrive  at  an  approximate  1 — Yes. 

75.  As  a  magistrate,  do  you  find  caution  or  seek 
sureties  in  regard  to  any  person  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  drunkenness  t — No. 

76.  Does  not  your  Police  Act  enforce  it? — No. 

77.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  use  seeking  caution  or 
sureties  from  those  who  are  habitual  drunkards  1 — No. 

78.  If  it  were  enforced,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
oppressive  to  give  those  people  30  days'  imprisonment 
for  the  offence  of  drunkenness,  that  being  the  maxi- 
mum under  your  Police  Acts? — I  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  would  finely  give  many  of  those  parties  30  days 
just  to  teke  them  off  the  streets.  It  might  seem 
to  be  oppressive,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  it  would, 
but  I  think  the  magistrates  would  be  justified  in 
sentencing  these  people, — who  perambulate  the  streets 
and  demoralize  and  lower  and  deaden  the  public  con- 
science, to  the  long  period,  in  order  to  remove  them, 
unless  we  had  some  other  method  of  dealing  with  them. 

79.  What  method  do  you  suggest  1 — ^We  leave  that 
to  legislators,  but  I  think  we  should  have  something 


which  is  not  simply  meant  to  be  punitive,  but  some-  Sailie  Sami 
thing  that  is  remedial.     Our  present  system  of  sending  CRwftoZm. 
them  to  prison,  where  they  are  kept  comparatively  com- .  „  jfT^^gs 
fortable,  with  nothing  of  an  elevating  kind  to  do,  teas-  ' 

ing  oakum  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  just  prepar- 
ing them  for  going  out  and  returning  to  a  new  debauch, 
instead  of  doing  good,  I  believe,  is  doing  harm.  We 
should  have  something  that  is  remedial  and  reforma- 
tory in  ito  character. 

80.  You  cannot  tell  us  how  much  money  has  been 
left  in  the  Police  Offices  by  those  who  did  and  did  not 
appear  again ;  yon  can  only  say  between  £12,000  and 
£13,000 1 — Yes,  I  can  only  give  you  the  gross  sum. 

81.  Under  this  system  of  pledges,  by  which  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  finds  its  way  every  year  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Police  Exchequer,  is  the  policeman 
particularly  interested  in  bringing  respectable  working 
men  or  respecteble  people  to  the  Police  OflBce  on  a 
charge  of  drunkenness  1  Is  there  any  inducement  t — 
There  is  no  special  inducement,  save  the  inducement  to 
a  man  to  show  his  superiors  that  be  is  watehful  and 
attentive  to  his  duties.  There  is  no  special  gift  or 
reward,  apart  from  something  to  merit  promotion. 

82.  I  am  not  doubting  for  a  moment  the  vigilance 
of  the  police,  but,  as  you  are  aware,  the  police  have 
power,  under  the  licensing  laws,  to  deal  with  those  who 
supply  people  with  liquor  and  send  them  out  to  the 
streets  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Do  the  police  exercise 
the  same  vigilance  in  that  matter  as  they  do  regarding 
people  on  the  streetol — ^Well,  if  you  judge  by  the 
number  of  cases  of  that  kind,  they  do  not ;  but  I  can- 
not say  that  without  saying  that  I  do  not  blame  the  police 
on  that  account.  The  evidence  of  a  single  policeman 
would  not  be  token,  and  it  is  not  evidence  that  a  publican 
supplied  a  man  with  the  drink  when  he  is  seen  drunk  aa 
he  goes  out  of  the  shop.  He  may  have  gone  in,  and  the 
publican  in  nine  cetses  out  of  ten  will  swear  that  he  did 
go  in  drunk  and  was  refused  drink.  I  have  never  had 
a  case  of  that  kind,  but  attempts  have  been  made  to 
punish  publicans  for  supplying  parties  with  drink  on 
the  evidence  of  drunk  people  coming  out  of  their  shops, 
and  these  attempts  failed,  because  of  the  defence  that 
the  man  went  in  druuk  and  was  not  supplied,  but  was 
just  tamed  out  again.  This  defence  was  accepted,  and 
therefore  we  require  some  alteration  before  we  can 
bring  such  charges  home  to  the  publicans. 

83.  The  number  of  prostitutes  apprehended  in  Glas- 
gow has  been  increasing.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the 
Further  Powers  Bill  of  1892,  by  which  policemen  in 
plain  clothes  have  now  power  to  arrest  them?— There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  had  a  great  effect 

84.  Do  yon  think  publicans  might  be  more  effectively 
dealt  with  by  plain  clothes  policemen  keeping  a  look- 
out for  drunk  men  coming  out  1 — I  think  they  might ; 
but  you  know  magistrates  and  sheriffs  have  refused 
sometimes  to  convict,  on  the  ground  that  no  man  bad  a 
right  to  be  a  spy.  If  we  are  to  get  publicans  convicted 
we  will  require  to  do  away  with  those  obscured  windows, 
and  with  those  bars  facing  the  doors,  which  make  it 
impossible  for  anybody  to  see  what  is  done,  unless  yon 
go  inside,  for  even  if  two  detectives  in  plain  clothes 
went  into  a  public  house,  they  would  be  recognised 
at  once  as  being  detectives,  and  the  offence,  if  about 
to  be  committed,  would  at  once  be  stopped.  I  do  not 
apprehend  the  same  success  would  follow  in  the  case  of 
publicans  as  in  the  case  of  prostitutes. 

85.  Supposing  the  magistrates  had  power  to  certify 
an  habitual  drunkard,  and  to  order  his  name  to  be 
advertised,  as  in  the  Colonies,  and  to  be  notified  to 
every  publican  and  pawnbroker,  and  they  were  ordained, 
under  penalty,  not  to  supply  such  a  person  with  drink, 
do  you  think  that  would  be  any  clieckY — ^Perhaps  it 
might ;  I  cannot  say.  I  would  rather  shut  up  public 
houses  altogether. 

86.  But  until  we  can  do  that,  we  might  look  for  other 
safe-guards.  Yon  recognise  a  great  nnmber  of  these 
people  frequent  certain  houses,  while  respectable 
publicans  will  not  admit  them  t — I  do  not  know 
exactly  that,  but  I  have  heard  it 

87.  No  pledges  are  taken  from  prostitutes  I — ^No ;  no 
pledges. 
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iSiiSamMel     88.  Bat  they  may  b«  fined  t — I  do  not  remember  to 
toWn.        bare  seen  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  prostitute  who 
jj^^g^^  had  been  dismissed  on  pledga    I  do  not  remember  that 
"  in  aU  my  experience.    They  are  fined,  with  the  alterna- 

tive of  imprisonment,  and  sometimes  they  pay  the  fine. 

89.  {By  Sir  Colin  SeoU  Moneritf.)  You  have  said 
jnst  now  that  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
drunkards  locked  np  for  30  days  I — I  am  really  amy 
that  they  are  locked  up,  even  for  14  day*,  as  under  our 
present  system,  but  I  would  rather  lo^  up  a  habitual 
drunkard  than  allow  him  to  continue  his  course 
uninterrupted. 

90.  And  do  you  think  that,  by  that  longer  lockiog- 
np,  a  deterrent  effect  would  be  produced  t — I  think  we 
want  a  change  of  treatment 

91.  You  alluded  to  the  opaque  glass  doors  of  bars 
and  windows,  by  which  policemen  cannot  see  what  is 
going  on.  Do  you  think  if,  by  any  legislation,  that  was 
forbidden,  and  clear  glass  dooia  were  put  into  drinking 
bars,  that  any  deterrent  would  come  out  of  that,  or  that 
the  police  would  have  better  supervision  t — ^Undoubt- 
edly the  police  would  have  better  supervision. 

92.  Do  you  think  people  would  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  there  t — Up  to  a  certain  stage,  the  shame  has  not 
wholly  left  them. 

93.  {By  CoL  M'Hardy.)  You  said  that  it  was  the 
piactioe  of  the  police,  or  that  the  magistrates  had 
given  instructions  to  be  more  active  in  dealing  with 
these  disorderly  people  than  was  the  case  with  other 
police  forces! — We  have  not,  as  magistrates,  given 
special  instructions. 

94.  Then  is  the  Glasgow  police  more  active,  somehow 
or  other,  than  other  forces  are  in  such  apprehensions  1 — 
I  know  a  little  of  the  police  forces  in  other  parts,  and  I 
do  think  tbiit  our  police  apprehend  and  bring  to  prison 
many  who  in  other  places  are  just  quietly  passed  on, 
either  to  their  own  home  or  on  the  road  to  it. 

95.  (By  Pn/etaor  Dove  Wilton.)  Is  it  not  better  to 
pass  them  on  to  their  homes  than  to  lock  them  up  1 — 
Sometimes.  If  a  man  is  to  go  home  in  a  state  of  drink, 
and  tarn  his  wife  and  children  on  to  the  streets,  it  is 
not  better.  I  am  not  blaming  the  police  at  all,  but  yon 
need  to  know  the  case  before  you  can  say  which  is 
iwtter  and  which  is  not. 

96.  (Examination  resumed  by  Col.  M'Hardy.)  The 
last  sta^tistics  show  that  the  number  of  apprehensions 
for  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  so  forth,  in  Qlasgow,  was 
60  per  1000,  and  in  places  so  close  to  Glasgow  as 
Govan,  28  per  1000,  and  in  a  place  like  Paisley,  close 
also  to  Gla^w,  21  per  1000.  Can  yon  give  as  any 
information  as  to  these  enormous  differences  t — Well, 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  our  industrial  popu- 
lation, iron-workers,  and  miners — we  have  a  large 
number  of  miners  who  stay  in  the  city — then  what  I 
have  said  about  the  extra  attention  of  the  police,  is 
very  marked  between  Glasgow  and  Grovan.  I  have 
heaiid  Commissioners  of  Govan,  who  are  now,  even  at 
this  moment,  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow, 
remark  on  the  difference  between  the  Govan  police  and 
the  Glasgow  police. 

97.  Which  force  did  they  approve  of  t— Well,  I  do 
not  like  to  repeat  that,  as  it  is  hearsay  evidence,  but 
tiiey  spoke  well  of  the  Govan  system. 

98.  R«eognising  the  difference  of  the  system  1 — 
Secognising  the  difference  of  practice.  I  beUeve  that 
what  I  said  before,  about  many  of  the  Glasgow  eases  of 
drunkenness  being  transformed  into  eases  of  assault  on 
the  way  to  the  police  office,  exercises  an  effect  in 
jnodadng  the  difference. 

99.  And  would  the  assault  offenders  be  allowed  to 
give  pledges! — Yes,  but  the  pledge  is  higher,  inas- 
much as  the  fine  would  be  higher. 

100.  This  habit  of  the  Glasgow  police,  is  it  a  new 
one  or  an  old  one ! — I  cannot  state  as  to  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  change  that  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  system. 

101.  As  to  the  number  committed  to  prison  now  : 
it  is  very  largely  increased  from  what  it  was  for  these 
disorderly  cases  ;  is  that  not  so  t — I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  chief  constable  will  tell 
yoa  that  Uiere  was  some  change  in  the  law  of  some 
kind  which  took  place  prior  to  1875,  and  that  it  is 


not  fair  to  compare  statistics  before  that  time  with  the  Saitie  Samua 
statistics  of  to-day.     The  system  was  altered  in  some  Chiskohn. 
way  or  other,  prior  to  that,  and  if  you  take  the  statistics  . ,  ii'T^oji 
from  1876  up  till  to-day,  while  there  has  been  a  vaat       _Ll_ 
increase  in  population  there  has  latterly  been  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  apprehensions.     In  1876,  the 
total  apprehensions  for  aaSMilta  and  breaches  of  peace, 
with  a  population  of  something  like   600,000,  was 
22,298,  and  in  1893,  with  a  population  of  680,000, 
the  apprehensions,  instead  of  being  22,000,  were  only 
20,000,  so  that  we  have  not  been  getting  worse  during 
these  twenty  years. 

102.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Is  not  the  improvement 
brought  out  by  the  Annexation  Scheme  in  1891 1 — 
Yes,  that  is  true  in  one  sense^  but  that  is  not  the  right 
way  to  state  it  During  preceding  years,  when  the 
respectable  people  of  Glasgow  were  going  over  the 
city  border,  we  were  apparently  getting  worse,  when  we 
were  in  reality  not  really  worse  ;  and  we  only  got  into 
our  propor  position  when  these  people  were  brought 
back  within  our  borders.  In  1875,  the  number  was 
22,298,  and  it  has  varied  np  and  down, — the  largest 
being  in  1890,  when  it  was  22,471.  Since  then  it  has 
come  down  to  20,622.  There  has  practically  been  no 
prominent  difference,  although  the  population  has 
increased  from  500,000  to  680,000. 

103.  But  since  1866  the  imprisonments  have  been 
multiplying  by  three — that  is  since  the  time  of  this 
previous  system! — I  cannot  My,  because  I  learned  that, 
prior  to  1876,  the  law  was  altered,  and  uo  comparison 
could  &irly  be  made. 

104.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  You  said,  in  regard  to 
persons  arrested  for  being  drunk,  that  when  they  became 
more  or  less  sober  the  police  would  send  to  their  friends, 
so  that  they  might  bail  them  out! — Yes,  when  they 
get  the  address  of  their  family. 

105.  Would  they  do  that  in  any  case ! — Yes,  unless 
in  a  case  where  they  knew  the  man  was  befooling 
them.  If  they  had  reason  to  believe  the  man  was 
giving  an  honest  address,  they  would  send  a  constable 
to  the  family.  I  speak  of  drunkards.  If  it  were  a 
case  of  serious  assault,  and  they  had  no  desire  to 
release  the  offender  on  bail,  they  would  not  do  so.  In 
a  case  of  drunkenness,  whenever  they  can  send  to  their 
friends  they  do  so. 

106.  (By  Profetear  Dove  Wilson.)  That  is  out  of 
kindness ! — Purely. 

107.  (By  Col.  M Hardy.)  You  said  that  four  or 
five  thousand  received  some  sort  of  housing  in  the 
police  stations  during  the  year! — Yes. 

108.  Were  they  vagrants,  or  persons  known  to  the 
police ! — There  is  no  record  kept,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
or  any  particulars  regarding  these  |)artie8,  but  just  the 
numbsrs. 

109.  Have  you  seen  them ! — I  have  seen  a  number 
of  them  at  night 

110.  And  were  they  sober! — Yes,  as  a  rule  they 
were  sober. 

111.  Sometimes  possibly  not! — I  have  seen  them 
touched  with  drink,  but  not  drunk. 

112.  Are  these,  in  any  cases,  deserving  men,  who  are 
tramping  for  work,  or  is  there  any  other  place  where, 
if  a  man  who  was  travelling  for  work  wanted  accom- 
modation, he  would  be  able  to  get  it!— The  police 
have  no  other  accommodation  to  give  him. 

113.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Would  they  send  him 
to  the  Night  Asylum! — They  might  give  him  the 
address  of  the  Night  Asylum,  but  the  police,  as  such, 
have  no  other  plaice  except  the  Police  Office  to  shelter 
any  one. 

114.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  If  there  was  an  honest 
workman  travelling  in  search  of  work,  and  if  he  came 
to  Glasgow  penniless,  what  should  he  do ! — He  should 
try  to  get  work,  first  of  all. 

115.  We  will  suppose  he  arrives  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  :  what  shoidd  he  do ! — He  should  try  and  get 
work,  or  put  himself  in  communication  with  some  one 
whom  he  might  expect  to  assist  him ;  but  we  have  no 
provision  for  men  of  that  kind. 

116.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Does  not  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  do  something  of  that  sort ! — Yes, 
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SaSi*  Samtiel,h\it  I  am.  spflokuig  of.  oui  aity.  pnociaieii..    We»  a»  a 
CKishtlm.        town,  coiuusil  and  magistcataa^  have.  uo.  prevkiou;  for 

"*^IZ_  .  117.  (Bt/  CoL  M'Hardy,)  Is  there  anJod^ieMleut 
benevoleut  and  cbaiity  orgaiusatiou  t — IImm  aiO'  a 
great  many,  but  there  u  a  spefcial  Sooety  ealled  the 
Cbaiity  Ofgauisation.  Society,  wMch.ohaa^  iUelf  with 
looking  after  erery  casa  of  deetitution,  and  to  the 
giving  of  temporary  relief  whcRi'  tha  case  ha*  beeu 
examined  and  Uie  truth,  of  tha  ■tatementa  made>  by 
the  applicant  tested. 

118.  Take  the  case  of  a  deserving  man.  If. he  went 
ti)  the  Police  Office  wouidha  ba  directed  to  this  SooiBty, 
and  would. they  provide  £or.liim  or  not)— Tbey  might 
It  is  their  duty  to  do  <o,  if  thay  are  satisfied,  tiiat  hia 
is  a  proper  case.  But  they  might  know;  sometUug 
about  him,  ajul  would  not  do  anything  for  him>  Thejr 
would  provide.fur  him  a  uightia cesty.  and.make'ioqviry 
regarding  him,,  aod  thay  would .  probably  give  him 
temporary  work,  ia.all  likeliLoad.in  thei  moruuig,.£»r 
a  day,  at  preparing  fixawood,.  or  samathiiig.  of  that 
kind.  Thfiy  ha  vie  a  slielter  foe  saeh  men,,  but.  cane 
of  the.  kind  you.:  describe  are  rara 

119.  Why  do  you  say;  euch  tilings  ara  rarer?  — 
Because  I  kntur  something  about  tha  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  and  thsiv  experieuce  ia  that  then  are 
not  many  cases,  of  deserving  working  mea  who  e«me 
into  the  towa'  without,  any  ftieuda  to-  guide>  them  to 
any  method  of  living  or  any  chance  of.  lining.  The 
bulk  of  them  ara  men  who  have  been  brought  to  their 
position  by  their  own  intemperance  and  miseonduct.. 

120.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Mmeneff.)  You  base  got 
your  model  LDdgiDg-housas — that  ia  a  very  good  pro- 
vision, is  it  not  % — Yes.  Bat  they  lequica.  to  haire.  that 
threepence  or.  fourpence-halfpennir  before  they  ace 
admitted  there. 

121.  {Mxamined  bu  Dr.  Farquiumou.),  Do  you  know 
whether,  tiia  police  constablea  ui.  Glaagow  have  any 
general  inatiuctions  given  them  to  guide  them  in  dealing 
with  casea  of  drunkenness  ? — Tha  chiefi  constable  iasaas 
his  genecaL  instrufitions...  I  do  .not.  remember  what  thay 
are. 

122.  Is  it  left  entirely  to  tha  constabla'a.  discretion 
aa  to  what,  stage  of  druukennesa  wanants.  af^rehsnr 
siou  1 — Drunk  and  incapable.  A  man  who  ia  able  to 
walk  along  tba  street  is  not.  arrested. 

123.  Is  there  any  legal  definition,  of  am  habitMal 
drunkard  1 — Net  that.  I  am  aware  ot. 

124.  (By  tilt  Gliamnan.)  Thsi&ia  a  definition  in  tbt 
General  Act  1 — Yes.  I  mean  that  in.  regacd  to.  tiM 
people  who  come  up  before  us,  as  auoh,  we  hare  no  rule 
to  guide  us..  We  may  be  tukl  a  maa  has  been.  convJoted 
five  or  fifty  times,,  and  it  ia  Left  to  the  magistrate  to 
decide  whether  he  regards  a  man  with  five  or  fifty  coor 
vietions  as.  an  habitual  drunkard, 

125.  (By  Professor  Dom  Wilson.)  Whan  a  man  is 
brougbt. up. before  you  for.  being  drunk  and, incapable, 
what  means  have  you  for  distinguishing  whether  it  is  a 
first  case  or  whatlsr  he,  is  a  habitual  drankardt — Just 
two  means — his  own  statement,  that,  is,,  th«,Bnsiwer8  be 
gives  to  tha  direct  questiona  put  to  him^,attd  the  evi- 
dence, of  tha  police. . 

126.  Are  tha  nunvher.  oi  previoaa  oon^ietiona  or 
^preheuNons  entered. in  tha.chargetdeat.) — Na 

127.  Does  tba  expression  '  habLtual.drankard,'  ooour 
in  the  Glasgow  Police  Acb? — 'So, 

128.  When  yon  give  a  man  14  daya  fov  being  drunk 
and  incapable,  does  tba/t  maan  you  can  give  him  it  withr 
out  the.  option  of  a  fine  I — No ;  he  munt  geli  tiia  edition. 

129.  Do  you  find  any  connection  between  habitnal 
drunkards  and.  petty  thefts  K-I  cannot  say  tiiat  I  have 
seen  that  in  my  omn  exfteEidno€^  whatev«r  my  own 
opinioa  of  it  may  be.  Ihave  no  ezpsrianoe  to  waxrnnt 
my  saying  I  have. 

130.  In.Olasgow,  hava  you  any  place,  where  a.  work- 
ing mail  or.  waman  can  get  a  night's  shelter  and  breakr 
fast  iu,exiihaag«  for  wockl — No;  Ido;  not.tiiink  we 
have.  The  Charity  Organiaatiou  Society  would  provide 
them  with  work,  and  giva  them ,  money  at  the  cloae  of 
tha  daji  to;  get  tiieir  dreltec  and.  food,  but  tiiatt  Society 
does  nabprovidB  either  food  or  shelter. 


131..  (B9  Csdoml  Mllanfy:)    Thereu. notiung  tha»  BaOit  Am 
yon  know  of  of  thatkindit — No.  CftOtotoii 

132.  Doeai  it  not;  occur,  ta  you  thirb^it  would  be  a  jj  jj^  j, 
benefit  to  bavB'SudLJi  place ) — Yes.  ^^__ 

1 33..  (By  tiie  Chairman.)  Supposing  tha  Committee 
wer&to  coma  ta  tiia  oonsluBion  that  some  <  recommen- 
dation, should,  ba  mada'in  regard'  to  habrkual  drankards, 
what  would. youL  consider  ahosld  cunstitata  as  habkual 
drunkard,, from.a/^uast  criminal  point  cf  view?  How 
nun^  oonviotisna^  or. within:  what  space,  of  time,  afaonld 
justify  amaabemg'.conBidsiisd  aa  an.haUtual  drutricard-} 
— I  think,  and  I  have  often  said  it  at  the  Cow^  that  for 
every  time  a  man. is  oanmotadof  being;  drank — and  re- 
membering thatxonviotion'  &r  being  drank  nwana  drink- 
ing to  the  extent  of  being  ineafsble — forevary  time  be 
haa  been  eonvi^ad  of.  tlia^  he  has  been  actually  three  or 
foot  .ttmeadmnkandifaaa  escaped  the  police  and^hom*. 
Theraforev  wluB  I  say  that.  I  think  six  couvictiona  in 
theoinnr8e.of  the  year,. foe  being  drank  aadL incapable, 
warrants,  a  nnua  being  regarded  as  aa  habitaal 
dmnkard,  it.  is  beaan*  L  believe  hs'  has'  reaUy  been 
twenty  toitwaatgNiaeitiilMB  drunk  during  tin  soaraa<of 
thoyean: 

13ii.  How  would  yon  pmpoae!  to  deal  witii  those 
cases  where  drunks  are  converted  into  assaalta  by  resist- 
ance ott  the  pairt  of  tiia  dmnkmaa )  Yoa  woold  require 
tocIaaafyyonrasaanlttmccnuaetioBwithidiainkenneesit 
— eieuly. 

135t  And  ii.  tiiere  any  method  ofi  doiag' ao'  at  tbe 
present  timet — ^ey  arechaigadbotii  wftit being  dnmk 
and  with  assault. 

136.  Ia  that  nnifecmly:  thn  casa  in  Glasgow  t^  I 
bdiavia  it  is;  we^hasB^aigraaitmaDy  caaaa  evety.Mondsy 
where  the  chwge  ia  "•  drnidowinfiaa-  and  assault' 

137..  And  tbsy-aisi  canvicted  of  1 — £itiier  one 

on  the  other. 

138.  That  b  tiie  podnb  Aato  amy  practical  method 
of  dealing  ndtb.tim  qaaetion  of  habitual  drunkards,  you 
have.  told,  us  that  for  six  couvictiona  within  a  year 
fordninkannesB,!— that  isy  deadidsunkenness,  yon  woald 
pronounce  a  man  an. habitual  drunkttd,  but,  of  couraa^ 
it  wonld  be  abaurd  to.maikwthat  hodd  good  and  escape 
conviotien  for  kicking  a  policeman  ? — Clearly. 

139.  You  would  require  to  modify  your  oonvietioa, 
aaas:to  obtain,  a  record  iat  the  dranksn  part  t— Yes. 

140.  I  maan.  is  tbasa  anyway  in  wUch  all  casea  of 
drunkemiBSB^  as. apart  from,  naaanit,  oouid  be  brou^t 
up  t— It  would  not  be  dune  under  the  present  system. 

141.  Then  ynu  would  require  a  changa  in  the 
pneent  system  1— Yes. 

142.  Have  yon  any  fignia  wbdch'  weruld  showi  the 
nnn^r  of  oaaea  in  whick  peraons,  petty  offenders^ 
given  the  option  of  fines,  went  to  prison?  The  point 
I  wiah.  to  find  out  is  triietiier  a  k«ge  number  of  penona 
went,  to  prason  as  an  aUBEnstiv8>  to  tha  2s;  6d.  fine;  so 
asito  get  aooe  indioation  of'  pever^of  peraoi»t — We 
baii»  no  atatisties  of  that  kind. 

143.  (Bp  Dr.  StMarland.)  Do  yoi  think  there 
woakl  bei  any  haidship  in.  entermg  upon)  the  dmcga 
against  a  petty  offender  his  previous  conrioftioiM,  heart- 
ing in:  mind  that  nndav  Locd  Kingsbury's  Ameudmeut 
A^  pranoos  eouviotiana  as.  exdnded  from  the  ken  of 
the  jury  t — I  do  not  like  previous  oanvictiona  oit  a 
charge.  I  almtya  fealiit  is  vnry  apt  to  bias  onels  mind, 
and  ta  prejudice  you  in  conskbring  tha  evideaee,  when 
yon  have  it  befuta  you.  that  this  man  has  been  r». 
peatediy  eonvicted.  You  are  very  apt  to  accept  evidBnae 
which  otherwisft  you  might  not  ancept. 

144.  Then  you  prefer  to  have  the  eonvietions  not 
in  endeneey.uutil  the  magistrate  finds  him  guilty? — ^Yes. 

145.  Do  yoa-think;a  better  discrtmination  might  Iw 
made  between  the  drankenuass  of  whick  workiag  mea 
ara  sonKtimea.  gnil^  and  that  class  yoa  find  amongst 
tha  voist  offendeia  in. the  Police  Courts  of  Glasgvw  ( — 
Oh  yea,  it  would  be  greatly  advantageous  if  we  oould 
get  more  discwtion. 

I4&  I  suppose  you  ara  awms  that  a  great  number 
of  those  people  who  constantly  come  hefon  yon  are 
really  idle,  disaohita  people  wbo  base  no  employment 
and  no  settled  home  ?r— AJargenamber  am  mece  loa£ei& 
[The  witnesk  withdrew..] 
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Ma.  WILLIAM  MITOHELL, :Qla»gow!,  callediaieBdicauHncdiiDy  the  DmiBifiutr. 


-  WxttUun 
•  Mitehdl. 


147.  WHlyon  stats  i  what  poutieiu  yoa  occupy  in 
Gksgow  }— 4  am  YiBd-ChwirnMin  of  ithe  Glasgow  ;Bc^«oI 
Board,  ;«ndftiflo  ¥M»*Okunnaaof^il]ie  Glaagow  Juvsnile 
Deliuqneney  Board.  I  m4y«ay  IrharebMamqneated 
hf  hoik  Bauds  ■iO'Mptemtai  them  here  to^y. 

148.  How  long .bove.jrea; been  aeimeated  widi  the 
Skhoal .Board  1 — I  hAve^lieeatcamccted /witb theSchool 
Board  since  it  bc^an,  in  1873. 

L49.  Jkad  .'withtlke  JHv«iule  Dfllinquancy  <Boaid  1 — 
Sinee  ilia  otigin,.  about.  10  ar.l2  yoani  ag^ 

L&O.  .And  in  conoeetion,  rwith  Ihe  Sahool  Boaitl  yon 
haTQ,  luadeMtaad,  'b«ea  bfoaght  laigely.iato 'Oootact 
vJth.theAhildnBn  of  drankan  parentSj'.snd  had  Dooaaion 
to  'tnquive  into  their  xiaaea'ki  ceiuieetioii  with  .their 
atBeaea  from  sohool ) — ^Yea. 

151.  Would  you  pkaso  gfre  as  your  expeiiaaae,  lin 
oouieetion  with  .time  Bowds,  on  maMers  iboanng  on 
the  aulgect.of  oar  laquiryiY^-^IibaTe  baenOoBvanerof 
the  School  Attendance  Committee  from  the  begtomng, 
and  Ahat.haa<bnHighi.m»  ioto  contact  with  the  pareula  of 
the  clasaeS'OtehildreQ  ccncenuag  whom  you  aiaohiefly 
inqniriDf,  ;jaamely,  iuehriatea  laad  dmnkaida.  We  ilwve 
43  o£Seeis  nader  the. School  Board  whose  wdiele  ^duty 
it  has  .been  to  ivisLt  the  honiea  of  the  :parsnts  i«i 
children  who  are  .not  Bttendiug  achooL  We.hava&st 
of  all  'ordinary  dealings.' 

1&2..  Yes,  hnt  take  .the  «aaep«f  >thsidruiikeu  parental 
— rThsreiare  lour  apecial  default  officers,  aud  after  Re 
have  as^uated,  eo  to  epaak,  oases  of  ordiaary  dafaolt, 
we  haveA/reaiduam  tbitt  aatouatato.aboud)  4000  fatnilies 
every  yeac,  witii  whom  the  Board  require  to  deal 
duectly.  To  these  four  oSeeo,  tboee  cases  of  aggra- 
rated  default  are  committed,  and  it  is  iu  couimkuod 
with  titBM  that  iDtempenaaoe  and  miaeonduet  come  iu. 
Theae  uffloers.hBTeAiaile  a  rcfwrttome  showiugthat, 
oat  of  4000  to  5000  oaaee  yeariy  which  are  ooaunitted 
to  their  ^caie,  trwo^'thirda,  'or  thereby,  reqaore  to  be 
hmiight  specially  beloro  the  Board.  Weiare  not  allowed 
hy  the  Ajct  to  proeeeute,  I  may  explain,  utltil  the 
parents  have  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  before  the 
Board  to  atate  .their  cases  and  explain  their  ^nr- 
coBstanaes. 

153.  Ib  «h&t  proportion  of  cases  do  you  attribnte 
the.iailare<of  .the  parents  t&aaud  their  children,  to  eehool 
to  tdrunkeauesa  ?— 1  hare  statemHtte  by  the  default 
offioers,  which  I  will  read.  It  gives  the  opinion  of 
the  officers  as  to  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  School 
Board  work.  James  Wilaonaays.:— 'Alter  laearly  20 
'  yean'  eaopeneuoe  as  a  School  Board  officer,  I  am  of 
'opinion  ithat,  in  respect  of  Hm  familisB  nIhoBB xhildnen 
'.aanuet:be  gotto  school  by  ordioaryi  dealing,  and  where 

*  the  paieats  are  summoned  be{odre.the  Board,  at  least 
'  50  per  cent,  can  be  traced  directly  to  intempeianee 
'on  thofttiBt  of  either  the  lather  or  mother,  or  both, 

*  while  25  per  -eent.  of  the  ordinary  absences  oaa  be 
'  jraeedtoitheaame  cauae.  This  opiaion  I  have  formed 
'from  personal  knowledge  and  observation  gained  in 
'  aisitiiig.  houses  iaiconnectien  with  School  Board  work.' 
Aothoay  Xjlalhraath'St^  i — 'M,y  leKpetienee  of  20  years 
'iu dealing  wi^  defaulting  paotarts  summoned  ibefore 
'  the  >  School  Soard,  .leads  >  me  .to  :^&  oonaksioa  tfaat 
'about  ,50  percent  «f  t&e,  cases  ere  caused 'directly 
'thioagfa  intemp«iaace^-^DK>rB:pettep8<on,the  ptitt.of 
'  aotherathan  fathers.'  Wilhan  WniIker«virB:— ^'  After 
'  20  years'  experience  »8  a  eam(»al8o>ry  officer,  I  am 
'«f  the  opiDiea;that<abo«t  7-5  per  eent.'<^  the  ohildren 
'who,  have  I  passed  through  my,-haudB,aad  whoab^iaca' 
'  4i«n  was  pantially  or  wholly  neglected,  were  pJaoed,  in 
'aach  eiiDumstanaee,  either  directly  or  Andioeetly,  in 
'  /oeoaeqiieuee  of .inteoiperate  habits  on  :thapart,of  theb 
'  paienta,  morei especially  as  regards. motkora.'  ^VtUiam 
Glann  says  i — 'In  order  to  arrive  at«s.£ur«  judgraeift 
'  as  ipeasiblB' ou  .this  aubject,  I  hatve  tak«n  100  loames 
'  out  of  my  book  ot  families  whom  it  has  been  naeceasaiy 
'  tesnnmon-belereithe  Board — sot. sheeted,  but  in  the 

.'  otdarin  iwhidi  tebiilated  and  1  iutve  catrefdlly  .gone 
'  over  theeeaud  inaikied  off  auch  eaaes  as  the  :fa^r  or 
'  jBother,  er  both,  ore  known  to. me  to  be  of  iBtenpwate 
'  hahit^  and  J&d  that  .the  nsmJber  so  marked  is  63  per 


'  «ant.  of  >the  whole.'    John  M'i)an&ld,ipEiacifal.  oSear  ^^  ^^T,r<Ml. 
of  .the.BoBi<d,'n[yBi:— *'Siace  jainsBgthe'GdaagowSohool  " 

'  ;Board,  in  June  last,  Ijfaavaimade  it  aapeaial  point  to 
'  iaqnire  partacalarly  into  tthe  'worst' aaae»  of  inagularity 
':ieprated  bgrfaead'mBstersyAad'toiasuartaintfaeaanaeor 
'causes  of  the  iRegohuity,  and  ]By<eKpeBBBce  goes  to 
'  confirm  what  has  been  stated  by  the  iore^mentioned 
'.offioan.  .There  is  no  doubt  whabsver  ithat,  in  the 
':aiejority  .of  HaaxmaeA  .thaae>def«ult  offieendisirB  to  deal 
'  with,  theioanaeiof  the  iiregnlantyisidne'to'theintem- 
'' psiata .  habits  I  of  ioae  lOTJ  other,  or :  both  }pHKiitB.' 

1&4.  Theae  ideal irith: the  qaeStioBiof  intemperate 
habits,  bat' the  aiiiy)fbnniDf  iateD^Mratevfaabitaithat  we 
can  deal  with.  k.theluAitnal.iitabmbB't-o-Apartirom 
the  ordinary  .iutempeiaace  I  of  .the  '£ltfaer8,.a-great  deal 
of  4Ji8  irn^lidaBrityiofidiiMienihas  haen  oonnaoted  with 
intemperate  mothers,  and  >witii  ithe  'daokiug  at  home 
as  weU  08  in  -pablie-bouees. 

156.  jIlMn^the  oasolttof  your  aqporieam  it  .tint  this 
itngoiaiiity  Y){  lattsadBnoe  ;is  .not  caonedad  mith  tbt 
people -wifao  turn  iqiot  the  Bolice  Cwirts.1— .1  .should  «ay 
it  ia  jsot,  :to  a.hu^,  aicfeait  -The  .iotampente  modun 
get  into  the  ihabit  of  briagbg  the  (drink  jiotu  their 
houses. 

L56.  .Inaioytcase,  yonrtiptuioaiBiihmftiaedrragulBrity 
of  attendance  is  oot,  iaihavast  :m^ifi4)y!of  the  thou- 
sands of  oaaas  to  whiidi  you  jIubvb  Tofemd,  to  be  Amnd 
iuthe  oasee  of  drunkaods  who  make  ^tfaeir  appoap- 
ance  .befoee  the  magiBtrataaf-~It  is  so  in  the  aggts- 
vated  oases,  hot  it  is.;ieaa  ao  .undouiitadty  in  oidioary 
cases. 

.157.  Ithiak  itinigbt  hairahad^moreibearingif  70a 
could  .harre  given  xts-aome  letoteaieDt  of  the'eeet  to  the 
city  in  the  ponait  of  leducatimi,  raadlting  by  halntual 
druokenaessl-^XhB  eoet  of  the  whole  «f  tibe  depart- 
ment el  whocb  I  am  Conrenw  is  lasgctydoe  to  in- 
tempecaoce.  IihuTBobown^that  60  ^«r  70  par  cent,  of 
the  def anlt, cases  beought  under  our  netica  aire  due  to 
intemperaaee.  If  ,it  wve  not  for  that  we  mould  not 
require  to  haveauch  jm  expensive  staff. 

158.  But  OS  to  habitual  'droukards  }---We  find  it 
necessny  tfaatthe-ehildrau4lf.h«ibitaal  diaukatdsfAiettki 
he  dealt  with  individually.  We  haire  fiound  what  are 
called  Day  Industrial  Schaels  of  ^e  greatest  aervioe 
to  us  in  .tiiia  directioD,  and  of  eoitrse  tbey  are  am 
expense  to  the  community — both  to  'Khe  city  and  the 
goiverameut. 

169.  As  to  the  Day  Induatrial  8oho»ls,  trader  what 
circnmstauoes.  are  ddMren-  aent  to  tiiem  f — I  .should  -say 
about  ona4>alf  an  duidiren  of  honeat  poor  parents 
when  the  mothers,  .throagh  the  loeaof  tiieir  husbands, 
have  to  go  out  to  work,  and  have  no  home  or  place  to 
which  'the  children  oan  jgo  .during  the  iby,  or  <of 
widowers  in  like  oiKumetances.  Xhe  other ^hi^  of  the 
children  belong  mainly  to  iotnnpeiate  ptfests,  who, 
thtongh  .the  intemperance  especially  «f  .(he  mothers, 
have  g(4  into  sach  tnnnt  negleoted  habits  that  they 
are  found  in  the  streets  neglected  and  vagrant. 

160.  Are  these  Day  LadiMerial  Soboolsfieneml,  or 'are 
they  poooliar  to  GHwigow? — aiieyaio  .6tta4>iished  'I7 
ActofPariiaaDeat ;  .hywfaichia>doin(KtmteditbeJu-«<eBtte 
Dehnqaency  &«id.  Hie  Juvenile  Ddlutqaesey  Board 
is  an  .iaalitutioa  >peouliaT  to  Gkusgew.  ^see  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools  were  peculiar  to  Glasgow,  ittt  I  Qafdw- 
stond  Edinburgh  hea  now  obtained  'an  Adt 

.16L  It  is  not  general  Scottish  kvw  t-^No. 

.1182.  Then  ^hat  do  you  say  is  the  Bttia  wwk  of 
these  schools  as  albcting  drankan  para^f-M- Mies 
M'Fadyen,  of  itheRoseiStreet  Dl^  iMtattiial  School 
has  idmarn  up  a  .leport  'which  I  wU)  ncad  :'-''Oir  Day 
'  Industrial  School  work  briflgs  us  Hato  close  contaet 
'  with  the  parentB  of  the  children  vie  hav«  ia  charge, 
'and  a  t«ry  short  time  sniGSoes  to<^ow!  bew'mach  the 
'  boys  >and  giriaKre  tiie  viotina  of  their  h«Mwe<eircum- 
'atancBs.  More  than  half  of  the  sdholam  <aire  the 
'  diildran  of  dissipated  iparoKts,  having  ^Mea  4)rongfat 
'  to  us  as  ^eenfiitned  truants  given  to  pilfering,  sleeping 
'  ottt  at  night,  '&c,  and  yet  their  oonfldenoe  is  <gaiued, 
'  and  .their  iaterek  in  school  work  «K»red.    These 
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W^liam         '  habits  are  gradually  broken,  and  a  pleamnter  claaa  of 

Mitchea.         I  children  could  not  be  wiahed  for.    That  they,  in  many 

13  KoT.  1894.  '  iiutences,  go  to  homes  where  improper  scenes  are 

— '—       '  familiar,  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  wonderful  how 

'  little  of  its  effects  can  be  traced  in  their  erery-day 

'  behaviour,  showing,  I  think,  that  the  all-day  inter- 

'  oourue  with  their  teachers   is    having  a   beneficial 

effect'    There  are  similar  reports  from  the  other  Day 

Industrial  Schools. 

163.  You  might  give  us  the  points  bearing  specially 
on  the  inquiry  t — When  these  children  return  home  at 
night  their  influence  for  good  is  very  marked.  • 

164.  How  do  the  children  get  into  the  Day  Industrial 
schools  t — When  we  find  that  the  children  are  neglected, 
we  summon  both  mother  and  children,  or  father  and 
children,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  the  School  Board, 
and  when  it  is  evident  Uiat  there  is  no  hope  for  these 
children  except  being  sent  to  a  Day  Indnstrial  School, 
we  recommend  that  that  should  be  done. 

165.  You  recommend  to  whom  1 — The  School  Board 
recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  have  these  children 
brought  before  the  Committee  of  the  Day  Industrial 

^.  School.     This   Committee  meets  once  a     month,   or 

oftener  if  necessary,  and  the  cases  are  brought  under 
its  notice,  and  both  parents  and  children  are  brought 
before  them. 

166.  It  is  not  voluntary  then  Y — No ;  they  are  after- 
wards committed  by  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court 

^  167.  You,  in  your  capacity  as  a  School  Board  member 

.1        ■  or  oflScial,  summon  the  parents,  obtain  authority  to 

bring  them  before  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court,  and  the 
'i  Justices  of    Peace  commit  them  to    these  Juvenile 

Delinquency  Schools  t — We  first  have  them  considered 
by  the  Day  Industrial  School  Committee,  to  see  if  the 
oases  are  suitable  and  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

168.  Is  that  not  a  matter  for  the  magistrate  t — It  is 
a  matter  for  both.  These  steps  are  always  taken. 
Cases  are  very  rarely  sent  directly  from  the  Court;  as 
a  rule,  they  are  sent  before  this  Committee,  and  then  to 
the  Justice  of  Peace  Court,  which  confirms  the  decision, 
and  the  parents  are  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum — 
Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week,  as  the  case  may  be. 

169.  Then  thechildrenin  these  Day  Industrial  Schools, 
I  understand,  get  their  meals  there  f — Yes  ;  they  may 
go  as  early  as  six  in  the  morning,  when  the  father 
requires  to  go  out  to  work  at  that  time,  but  the  greater 
number  of  children  go  about  eight  o'clock,  and  remain 
till  six  in  the  evening. 

170.  And  get  their  food  there  t  —  Yes,  and  an 
excellent  training  and  education.  The  reports  from 
the  Home  Office  are  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  desire. 

171.  What  time  ceua  the  magistrate  commit  them  f — 
One  year  is  the  shortest  time,  but  they  can  commit  for 
four  years. 

172.  Can  the  sheriff  also  commit  themt — Well,  our 
cases  of  prosecution  are  not  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
defaulters,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  the  case 
of  prosecution,  the  sheriff  thinks  that  in  addition  to  a 
fine,  it  is  better  to  send  the  children  to  an  Industrial 
School 

173.  The  Industrial  School,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, is  different  from  the  Reformatory  School! — ^Yes, 
the  sheriff  rarely  sends  to  the  Day  Industrial  School. 

174.  Have  you  any  form  of  committal  to  a  Day 
Industrial  School  1 — The  children  are  committed  under 
a  special  form. 

175.  But  have  yon  the  special  formt — I  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  form  of  committal.  I  may  say  we 
are  very  averse  to  sever  the  family  tie  by  sending 
children  away  from  their  homes  altogether. 

176.  You  claim  that  a  large  number  of  the  children 
that  you  deal  with  would  become  beggars  and  vagrants 
if  they  were  not  taken  upl — Yes. 

177.  Have  yon  any  petty  criminals  among  your 
boys.  I  mean  in  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  do  you 
profess  to  deal  with  petty  criminals  such  as  pickpockets 
and  that  sort  Do  you  receive  them  1 — When  not  con- 
victed, they  are  admitted  to  Industrial  Schools,  and  not 
found  generally  to  be  worse  than  other  children. 

178.  I  understand  there  is  a  practice  among  the 
magistrates   in  Qlasgow,  in  cases  of  young   children 


brought  before  them  for  petty  offences,  that  they  do  ^^^ 
not  convict  them,  but  send  them  to  an  Industrial  School  ■*"*****^ 
instead  of  a  Reformatory  School.     Is  that  practice  ^  ^^^^  j| 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  Day  Industrial  Schools,  and  . 

not  with  respect  to  the  regular  Reformatory  School? — 
It  is  pursued  with  reepect  to  both  ordinary  and  Day 
Industrial  Schools.  We  have  now  no  Reformatory 
School  in  Glasgow,  as  Duke  Street  is  abandons^ 
and  the  boys  who  used  to  go  there  are  distributed 
over  the  other  reformatories  in  Scotland. 

179.  So  far  as  vagrants  are  concerned,  and  especially 
the  gipsies,  on  which  you  are  supposed  to  give 
evidence,  I  understand  you  have  not  got  your  notes 
with  you,  and  that  you  would  prefer  to  be  recalled  to- 
morrow f— I  may  say  that  my  evidence  with  r^ard  to 
the  tinkers,  as  I  call  them,  because  they  are  quite  a 
different  class  from  the  gipsies,  has  reference  to 
Perthshire  and  north  of  Perthshire.  In  Qlasgow  we 
have  none  of  the  tinker  or  gipsy  class.  The  few  who 
come  in  show-vans,  and  so  on,  we  have  no  particular 
fault  to  find  with. 

180.  The  case  of  vagrants  would  not  oome  under 
your  notice  at  all  in  Glasgow  1 — In  a  sense ;  although 
they  may  be  called  vagrants  they  have  always  lodgings 
or  houses  to  which  they  resort,  and  in  that  way  they 
JQSt  come  nnder  our  notice  as  regular  residenters. 

181.  Perhaps,  with  respect  to  the  Perthshire  gipsies, 
you  could  prefer  to  refresh  your  memory  by  reference 
to  your  notes  and  documents  t — I  certainly  would, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  give  my  evidence  along 
with  those  parties  who  are  very  conversant  with  the 
subject,  so  that  you  may  have  all  the  evidence  in  a 
condensed  form.  There  are  several  parties  in  Pitlochry 
who  are  full  of  the  subject,  and,  with  myself,  would 
be  able  to  place  the  state  of  matters  before  you. 

182.  But  what  connection  have  you  with  the 
question  t — I  live  for  six  weeks  every  summer  in  Perth- 
shire, in  very  close  contact  with  this  class,  because 
they  are  just  round  about  the  house  where  I  live  in 
Pitlochry,  and  I  am  impressed  with  the  awfully  desti- 
tute and  degraded  condition  in  which  the  children  are 
being  brought  up. 

'  183.  That  you  attribute  to  drink,  or  what  1— They 
are  all  drunkards,  both  men  and  women,  and  the 
children  are  of  all  ages,  and  are  as  absolutely  neglected 
as  the  cattle  in  the  fields  around  them.  No  man  cares 
for  them,  and  there  are  certainly  more  than  a  thousand 
such  children  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Sutherland,  and 
Inverness. 

184.  Do  you  know  whether  any  provision  is  made 
for  their  education  t — There  is  no  provision  whatever, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  looking  after  them.  They  are 
just  roving  about  the  country.  No  agency  and  no  in- 
dividual or  society  ever  thinks  of  asking  them  a  single 
question. 

185.  I  suppose  you  may  bring  them,  to  a  large  extent, 
under  the  head  of  police  1 — The  police  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  except  when  they  commit  a  crime  or 
offence. 

186.  Bat  in  connection  with  crimes  committed  by 
them,  the  police  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  them  t 
— Oh  yes.  At  Pitlochry,  Sergeant  Small  is  a  most 
intelligent  witness,  who  can  give  you  information  such 
as  I  hope  you  will  receive,  which  will  convince  you  that 
something  more  stringent  will  require  to  be  done  in 
regard  to  them.  The  evil  is  increasing,  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  has  been  for  10  or  12  years. 

187.  So  far  as  Glasgow  is  concerned,  you  say  nothing 
is  needed  to  enable  you  to  deal  better  with  the  children 
of  vagrants  t — No.  The  vagrants  we  deal  with  under 
the  School  Attendance  Department  generally  come 
under  the  dass  of  parents  whom  we  deal  with  who  are 
in  poor  circumstances,  or  whose  conduct  is  bad,  and 
who  are  intemperate,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  what  may  be  called  vagrants  and  the 
general  defaulting  class  of  the  community. 

188.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
children  of  such  classes,  such  as  the  gipsies  in  Perth- 
shire, can  be  dealt  with  ? — As  regards  the  tinker  class 
in  the  North  I  have  one  or  two  very  important  sugges- 
tions.   The  first  that  I  would  make  is  this.    I  under- 
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•Und  that  both  Uodlords  and  tenants  have  the  power 
jnat  uow  to  give  them  permisition  to  strike  their  tents 
bin  18M.  '^  ^"^  land,  and  if  the  permiesion  is  granted  no  one 
'  can  interfere.  A  tenant,  for  instance,  may  give  per- 
mission to  a  tinker  and  his  family,  or  two  or  three 
families  together,  to  strike  their  tent,  and  if  he  does  so 
Ae  landlord  has  no  right  to  iuterfere.  I  Uiink,  when 
it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Authority 
that  it  is  both  an  insanitary  dwelling  and  an  immoral 
dwelling,  and  that  the  children  are  living  nnder  such 
eonditioDS  from  year  to  year,  as  I  have  described,  no 
tenant  or  landlord  should  be  allowed  to  give  permission 
to  soeh  a  class  of  people  to  set  np  their  tents  and  thus 
encourage  them  to  live  in  the  manner  they  live  there. 
That  is  my  first  remedy. 

189.  Before  you  go  on  to  give  any  further  remedy, 
you  might  explain  your  use  of  the  word  immoral ) — 
Well,  I  call  it  immoral  in  this  sense,  that  a  whole 
family — from  the  child  of  a  year  old  to  old  age,  girls  of 
15, 16,  and  17,  lads  of  the  same  age,  and  thur  parents 
— all  lodge  and  sleep  in  an  area  not  much  exceeding  the 
size  ot  th»  table  at  which  the  Committee  b  sitting 
(about  5  feet  by  12  feet). 

190.  Then  indecent  would  describe  this!  —  Well, 
Uien,  indecent 

191.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  brought  a  charge  of 
immotality  against  the  gipsies  1  —  Well,  there  is  a 
differenos  of  opinion.  I  cannot  say  anything  about 
absolute  immorality  m  that  sens&  But  yon  may  call 
it  indecent,  if  you  like. 

192.  Now  will  you  give  us  your  next  remedy  t — My 
next  remedy  is  this,  that  all  such  movable  dwellings 
should  be  registered  and  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  Local  Authority  for  inspection ;  and  where,  on 
inspection,  they  were  found  so  utterly  insanitary  and 
iadecent  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  halntation,  they  should 
be  closed ;  sud  that,  where  no  other  provision  existed 
for  their  housing,  the  Local  Authority,  or  the  Parish 
Council,  or  whoever  might  be  the  proper  party,  should 
provide,  in  the  nearest  villages,  Befoges  to  which  they 
might  go.  I  would  not  propose  to  send  them  to  the 
poorfaonse.  I  think  they  mis;ht  very  well  be  told 
'  There  is  a  shelter  for  yoo.  You  cannot  remain  here 
'  any  longer,'  and  in  the  comfortable  refuge  provided  I 
think  they  might  gradually  be  absorbed  with  the  labour- 
ing populaticm,  their  children  looked  after  and  sent  to 
school,  and  the  whole  tinker  clan  thus  gradually  brought 
into  association  with  the  other  labourers  with  whom 
tbey  were  ahready,  to  a  eertaiu  extent,  in  touch.  They 
do  labour  iu  the  fields  a  certain  number  of  mouths  or 
weeks  in  the  year,  though  not  very  long.  The  object 
of  the  Committee,  I  tjiink,  might  be  to  try  to  get  these 
tinken  absorbed  iu  the  labouring  population,  and  I 
think  that  might  be  done,  so  to  speak,  by  driving  them 
into  the  villages,  and  giving  them  such  Refuges  for  a 
year  or  two. 

193.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrief.)  But  if  they 
wonld  not  stop  any  length  of  time,  would  yon  not  require 
to  put  compulsion  upon  them  f — I  would  certtunly  com- 
pel them  to  leave  their  present  wretched  dwellings. 
It  is  the  teut  that  ties  them  to  this  vagrant  life,  for 
they  won't  go  under  a  roof,  even  when  a  woman  is 
being  confined. 

194.  Then  would  you  confiscate  their  tents} — Oh, 
their  tents  are  nothing  but  a  few  potato  sacks  or  old 
tags  thrown  over  some  upright  poles. 

195.  But  what  means  would  yon  take  to  force  them 
to  live  in  the  houses  you  provide  t — By  shutting  np  the 
places  they  live  in ;  I  would  say,  through  the  Local 
Authority  or  an  official  appointed,  that  they  can  no 
longer  live  here  and  that  they  must  go  somewhere 
else. 

196.  (%  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Suppose  they  proposed  to 
have  caravans  the  same  as  the  gipsies  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  would  you  interfere  with  themt — If  they 
had  a  respectable  caravan  ;  if  it  were  made  equal  to  an 
ordinary  house  or  dwelling,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  interfere. 

197.  There  are  no  such  vans  in  the  North  f — No. 

198.  A  good  caravan  is  got  up  in  the  style  of  a 
Pullman  car  f — Pwhaps  in  the  South. 


199.  (By  Pro/esaor  Dove  Wilson.)  Upon  what  giwunds  William 
do  you  say  these  tents  are  insanitary  t — Because  they  ifHehM. 
are  open  to  all  the  winds  that  blow.     They  cannot  but . .  „      ' 
be  insanitary,  there  is  no  bedding,  there  is  no  furniture ;  ♦ 
it  is  almost  like  living  in  the  open  air  with  an  umbrella, 

little  more  than  that 

200.  (By  the  Chairman. )  They  might  object,  of  course, 
to  any  Such  exceptional  treatment,  and  you  would 
require  to  justify  it  by  showing  that  they  are  a  very 
great  nuisance  to  the  conraiuuity.  Do  you  think  that 
could  be  done  1 — ^They  are  so,  to  some  extent,  but  it  is 
not  that  I  look  to.  It  is  the  awful  condition  in  which 
they  live  and  in  which  the  poor  children  are  being 
brought  up.  They  do  nothing  the  whole  year,  except 
for  a  few  weeks  among  the  potatoes,  or  in  the  woods, 
for  which  the  fanners  engage  them.  They  are  the 
most  drunken  lot  that  can  be  conceived.  They  are 
tipsy  two  or  three  days  of  the  week,  both  men  and 
women. 

201.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  t — Well,  at 
the  moment  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  more.  I  thought 
you  would  be  taking  evidence  on  this  subject  after- 
wards, but  these  are  the  two  principal  remedies  I 
thought  of.  My  object  is  to  have  them  extirpated  as 
a  class,  and  absorbed  in  the  labouring  population.  That 
is  the  purpose  I  have  in  view.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  should  be  done. 

202.  (By  Dr.  Farquliarson.)  If  these  gipsies  encamp 
on  common  land,  have  the  Local  Authorities  any 
power  over  them  1— I  made  inquiry  at  Sergeaut  Small, 
and  he  says  there  is  no  common  ground  he  knows  of 
in  Perthshire  where  t^ey  can  encamp  without  per- 
mission of  the  landlord  or  tenant 

203.  But  on  the  roadside  there  is  often  a  little  bit 
of  heather  or  patch  of  ground  belonging  to  nobody  t 
— Well,  they  might  encamp  on  that,  perhaps ;  but, 
by  having  their  tent  registered,  the  sanitary  officer 
would  call  upon  them  and  tell  them  that  such  con- 
ditions could  not  exist 

204.  Have  you  any  information  to  show  that  the 
insanitary  conditions  of  these  tents  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  children  t — Well,  take  an  extreme  case.  The 
medical  officer  finds  that  a  woman  insists  upou  remain- 
ing there  when  confined.  Such  cases  cause  a  great  many 
deaths. 

209.  Does  the  exposure  appear  to  interfere  with  the 
health  of  the  grown-up  men  and  women,  or  of  the 
children! — The  parents  may  be  healthy-looking,  but 
the  children  are  not,  and  a  great  many  of  them  die. 
Consequently  it  is  only  the  stronger  children  that 
grow  up. 

206.  Don't  you  think,  of  the  two  excesses,  too  much 
air  is  better  than  too  little ! — Of  course  it  may  be  a 
ease  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  The  open  tent  and 
the  bare  ground  at  ail  seasons  must  aggravate  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  children. 

207.  Are  the  babies  born  in  legitimate  wedlock  t 
Does  the  immorality  come  in  there!— They  have,  I 
understand,  certain  rules  and  regulations  of  their  own. 
They  are  not  married  by  a  clergyman,  or  by  any  civil 
form  that  I  know  of.  They  have  some  rites  of 
their  own. 

208.  Do  you  think  that  the  children  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  criminal  population  largely!— I  couLl  not  say 
that  The  return  that  Dr.  Sutherland  has  be>  n  asking 
for,  shows,  I  understand,  that  there  is  a  large  )ier- 
oentage  of  crimes  among  that  class, —mostly,  how- 
ever,  petty  crimes.  The  men  and  the  womttti  are 
constantly  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  each  other. 

209.  Do  you  think  their  tendency  to  drink  is  the 
outcome  of  their  insanitary  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings!— I  think  the  one  reacts  upon  the  other;  and 
men  and  women  are  both  alike  in  that  respect. 

210.  Would  you  apply  the  same  code  of  regulations 
to  the  shows  and  caravans! — No,  I  am  very  anxious 
that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn.  This  is  a  class  of 
people  per  ee  who  must  be  dealt  with  by  themselves. 
They  are  quite  a  different  class  from  tramp?,  or  the 
ordinary  gipsies,  or  show-people. 

211.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Mvnerieff.)  Wherein  do 
they  differ  from  the  ordinary  gipsies !— They  differ  in 
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William         this  nspectk     From  raporto  I  huTe  aeen,  I  undenland 

MiUhiU.  ihat   tba  gipsies   is;   tha   south  of    Sentland  U09   in 

_„      1.-^  modeorate  dacency  awi  e»na.fitt't>  aasl  send  their  childran 

»  to  BchooL     Qa  tbe  otfaar  hand,  tba  tinken  I  speak  of 

and  tiwir  cliildTBii  ara  paaikLvclj-  jost  like  c&tbla.    Tlagr 

})ave  no  moral  training  or  teaching  oi  amy  kiiad  idntswr. 

No  minister  nor  any  fcieod  gow  neai  them. 

212.  {By  Col.  M'^Hardij.)  In  mgocd  to  tfae  dmsei 
in  Glasgow  that  w«i  have  more  portiaulaaly  to  deal  triib, 
I  nnderstaitd  yon  to  aajr  thak  the  children  of  tiia 
habitual  ofiender  or  inebriate,  ars-  sent  by  yoa^  undo? 
soota  pcoceis,  to  Day  ludiutrial  Schools  1 — Whaie  ve 
find  that  thcar  absenee  from  sofaoot  is  OMiing  to  nogket 
tX  home,  and  that  there  is  bo  probahslity  of  getting  crrar 
that  neglect,  vn  lecogniw  and  encwuage  tke  t^Ldcen 
being  sent  to  a  Bay  Industrial  School  first  of  alL 
When  that  ia  not  available  or  ana^itab^  or  wfaera 
therB  is  no  proper  home,  fdieB  we  reeonmend  diom  to 
be  sent  to  an  ordinary  Industrial  School,  where  they  aie 
both  lodged  amd  edueaked. 

213.  That  cornea  to  b»  that  either  th»  habttaal 
ofiendec  sends  hb  child  to  school  iia  an  •rdinary  traj 
or  else  yon  takn  steps  so  that  hia  chyd  gete  to  achool 
one  way  at  another !— That  ia  oar  aim. 

214.  The  meaoa  yoa.  take  are  defeat! ve,  no  doubt  t — 
— Defaetive,  I  ahoald  sary  to  Bome-  extent,  but  not 
absolutely. 

215.  Then  are  we  to  nndnstand  that  t^re  ate  a 
cectaia  nnmber  of  children  of  these  habitual  oSendcn 
roaming  aboat  in  Glasgow  on  whom  you  cannot  place 
your  hand  1 — Theis  always  will  be  a  certain  number, 
because  they  more  about  to  anch  an  extent  that  ve 
cannot  always  lay  hauda  on  them. 

216.  What  proportion  of  thfim,  would  yoa  say,  ore 
the  reul  street  arabe  in  Glasgow  t—Not  a  largo  propor- 
tioo. 

217.  If  wo  gave  yon  a.  eertain  number  of  habitual 
offenders  in  Glaegnw — eay  yoa  were  told  that  there 
were  a  thousand,  how  many  families  would  there  be 
roaming  about  in  Glasgorw,  supposiBg  diey  ware  all 
married? — ^Well,  they  vary.  We  may  get  hold  a£  them 
to-day  ud  get  the  children,  to  school.  Next  week  they 
may  be  repoi-ted  as  afaiant,  and  as  having  left  their 
former  address.  Until  they  turn  up  again  we  cannot 
deal  with  them.  I  do  not  think  the  number  is  large 
in  Avbieh  the  children  are  abaolatefy  beyoud  our  ken  or 
control.  I.  do  not  think  there  are  100  children  in 
Glasgow  that  have  escaped  the  meshes  of  the  Sckool 
Board  not  altogether. 

218.  What  number,  would  you  say,  do  pnctlaaUy 
escape  it,  although  they  probably  nominally  attend — 
how  many,  ia  fart^  are  eidier  badly  ednoubed  or  not 
•dueated.  at  all? — I  shonld  say  there  are  none  not 
educated  at  alL  I  do  not  l^ink  a  diild  could  be  one 
year  iu  Glaogow  without  eoming  under  control  of  the 
School  Board  and  being  educated  in  some  way.  So  far 
as  reading,  writing,  and  aritfametie  go,  it  ia  very  tare 
now  to  finJd  a  child  of  10  years  who  cannot  read  aad 
partially  write  and  count. 

219.  Yon  have  said  that,  so  far  as  the  nomad  daas 
vtas  concerned,  yonr  experience  was'  confined  entirely, 
if  not  almost  entirely,  to  Perthshire,  and  that  ynu  had 
no  special  knowledge  of  tliem  in  Glasgow  1— I  have 
knowledge  of  them  when  they  come  tn  Glasgow  for 
the  Holiday  season  or  for  the  Fair,  to  frsqneot  vacant 
ground  wh«re  they  are  allowed  to  encamp ;  but  I  have 
«o  special  fault  to  find  with  these,  because,  a»  a>  nUln, 
they  are  fairly  well  eared  for. 

220.  Yua  have  inquired  about  those  trnkers  in 
Plarthshire  largely — why  do  they  go  there  ? — They  have 
bean  located  there  lor  generations  post — for  many 
generations,  although  I  do  not  know  how  fat  bach. 

221.  And  you  mean  to  say  resident  in  Pertlishiret 
— Yes,  but  a  migratory  dass,  althongh  tiiey  have  eertain 
distriets  round  wliich  they  go. 

222.  Your  inquirias  have  not  kd  yon  to  beKeiTe 
.that  they  ranrch,  some  oi  them,  in  the  summer  time  from 
Glasgow  northwards  to  Perthshiro? — ^No,  they  do  not. 

223.  So  that  you  don't  know  of  the  exiateucs  of  a 
'                   noraad,  or  practically  nomad  ckra,  in  Glasgow  iu  the 

saramer  or  the  winter  t — No. 


224.  {By  Dr.  Smthm-land.)    Do  yon  cnotr  if  these  waiiam 
tinkers  of  whom  you  speak  spread  iufectioas  disease  t  Miuhdl. 
— ^There  is  ana  kind  oi  infectious  disesae  thsy  are  very      „      1 
much  afflistied  with,  sad  which  tbay  spread — that  is^  ,' 
Tsrmin.     I  do  not  know  tiiat  thay  Hti''*'*^  'uttii  diiwias 

as  measlea  or  faver  or  enc^  like. 

225.  Sapiiosing-  Chase  tinkers  in  Feithsbirs  i»  not 
do  exactly  as  you  wisb,  do  yoa  prof)ose-  to  ptxmsb  then 
by  impcisoaraeBt} — If  tkey  hA.va  elnldren  ftir  whom  they 
axe  teaponaibls,  I  wouM  insist  vpou  their  going  to  a  sani- 
tary aad  fairly  oomf article  dweUingMrith  these  ohiUient 

226.  Bnt  if  they  pligr  fast  and  loooo  wiUi  tiMse 
eonditioiia^  do  yoa  pvsfMws  to  panish  tlM»  as  a  asenos 
of  brbigbg  thnn  back  to  mTilisstian  t — ^Yea,  the 
parents  if  necessary. 

227.  You  hav«  periodic  mnetiflga  widi  parantsi  in 
recpact  to  naglseted  childieiL  What  19  tbo  cause  o{ 
duiie  parents  failing  to  edomts  theor  children  1 — .Weil, 
I  laad  you  a  ciunnraniaatiaa  by  tbe  offioenv  seyng>— 
and  it  is  ny  own  eapetkHeo — that  aBtenpemnee^  it  one 
ol  the  cbief  eaoaea. 

22)8.  Testatdsry,  I  think,  aavsn  parents!  wtae  sent  to 
prison  for  varying  periods  for  faiUng  fea>  sdacate  their 
cUIdren.  Is  it  da  ease  tftat  fetbers  frequently  ascribe 
their  incapacity  to  send  their  children  toi  sefaeui  owing 
to  Hair  having  dranltsa  wireat — The  dmkeu  wives 
are  a  very  dMenlt  pmUaa  in  conneetion  wilit  the 
Sohool  Board.  Tbey  am  vary  often  bro«gbt  before  us. 
The  diildren  have  often  apparently  a  daeent  &thar,  and 
he  declares  that  he  is  at  his  wite'  end,  said  does  not 
know  what  t«  da  Ths  Tcry  clothes  ar»  taken  off  the 
ehiidroL  by  the  motkacs,  and  taken  to  tiis  pawn  im 
order  to  (;et  drink.  Thave  are  no  cases  iJiat  punle  ns 
more  titam  these. 

229.  In  that  case,  would  it  be  better  ta  reagcfce  tiiat 
wife  from  the  hone,  or  leave  her  where  A»  isf — My 
opiuion  is,  that  if  there  were  some  khid  of  Inebriatea' 
Home  or  Hefug^  where  they  conld  keep  hoc,  at  all 
events,  over  a  probaticm.  of  six  months,  or  a  year  if  yoa 
Uke^  or  whatever  time  may  be  aoranged,  and  then 
restore  ho:  to  her  family,  and,  if  reformed,  the  xelntions 
wonid  then  be  snch  as  oottld  be  desired  ;  bat  if  not 
reformed  there  should  be  some  easier  noana  to  get  her 
separated  from  her  hnilMud  and  family  tbatx  tiiere  are 
at  piresent. 

230.  When  yon  deal  with  male  parents  that  neglect 
their  children,  is  it  not  the  ease  th»t  the  raal  catee  is 
often  attdbutable  to  the  mother,  and  the  faster  has  to 
soffer  ? — Saeh  is  frequently  the  case,  llie  hnsbands  are 
very  often  decent  men  with  iutempetdde  wives.  Where 
the  husband  ia  iutea^)e^abs  the  wife  is  not  infraquently 
led  into  intempannoe.  , 

2S1.  {By  Mm  Stemucm,)  Di.  Snthertand  sa^  that 
ke  vndsistood  that  yesterday  ■  cectain  asmiber  of 
patents  were  sent  to  prison  tac  different  periods  for 
the  neglect  of  their  children's  education.  I  soppoee 
these  parents  had  already  been  bronght  before  the 
School  Board,  and  had  achance  (4  havingtlnk  children 
eared  for  under  your  Delinquency  Aet^  by  baviaff  the 
children  sent  under  an  attsndauco  order,  iiito  school, 
and  it  tbey  fasd  dome  that  they  wouU  aenr  have  been 
brought  before  the  Court  i — There  ia  not  a  case  sent  for 
prosecution  before  the  sheriff  in  which  the  dealing  faoB 
■ot  been  manifold,  ^ret  the  ordinary  officer  calls, 
then  the  defanlt  officer,  then,  a  printed  notice  is  served, 
then  a  summons  befors  the  Board,  then  possibly  effoits 
to  get  the  children  sent  to  an  Industrial  gditool,  and  it 
ia  only  after  all  dieee  means  have  failed  IdiBt  proseoo- 
tion  is  resorted  to. 

232.  Then  it  possiUy  WB8:ths  foult  of  the  father,  as 
irell  as  the  drunkenness  of  tbe  motlier,  iu  these  eases 
which  Dr.  Sutherland  has  referred  to  ? — It  is  qntte 
posabfo.  When  a  father  is  sent  to  prison  we  feel  that 
it  is  a  very  extzesM  msasaxe  that  the  School  Board  has 
resorted  to,  in  separating  tbe  man  from  bis  wife  and 
children,  and  taJtnig  awiay  their  means  of  sspport,  and 
we  in\'ariably  inquire  what  are  the  circnmstaiicee  in 
which  the  family  are  left,  and  1  think  I  may  any,  almost 
withoat  CKceptioR,  the  faniihss  usually  allq^  that  they 
are  much  hotter  off  when  tbe  nra<ii«an-By  tenor  twenty 
days  in  prison  than  when  ha  is  at  home. 
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233.  But  the  punishment  of  tlie  fatbar  doea  not  cast 
with  the  SchxK)!  Boaid,  it  rests  with  tike  M^strate  1 — 
Yes ;  but  wheiMTer  we  pnas  for  a  coaviction  we  ius&ii- 
ably  get  it 

231.  But  that  Is  after  all  tha  oAm  steps  you  xnea- 
tioued  itaye  talcen  place  previously } — That  is  to.  Xhs 
aheirS  invaiiaTify  &aes  or  imprisone  Abaot  aaiel<y  par 
cent,  af  our  casta,  and,  to  show  the  positioa  of  the 
patenlB,  as  a  rule  nine-tenths  of  the  fioas  ase  peid  At 
onea  It  does  w>t  appear  to  be  their  povar^  tibiat 
prevents  them  sending  their  children  to  school. 

235.  Do  yaa  uot  iind  difScolty  somatiraes  in  carry- 
ing out  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Aok,  ow'ia^  to 
Che  fact  that  when  you  cite  a  delaultiug  parent,  he  movea 
away  to  another  place.  We  find  that  oonstaatly  in 
Edinbnigh.  Thare  is  a  cartain  class  who  are  apparently 
vagrant  iu  the  auouner,  and  who  oettla  in  the  iodging* 
hoosea  in  the  wintar,  and  when  thqr  ai£  auauBOBed  thcry 
more  off  to  suolher  place  ? — Yes  j  that  is  th«  case,  hat 
to  a  limited  extent. 

236.  Then  do  you  think  hy  sane  D^gastratiaa  of  tdieae 
Tagtant  lamHiea  that  it  would  be  possibla  for  tha 
educational Tegial atJou  to  gat  more  hold  of  them,  or  say, 
by  comumnication  between  one  School  Boaid  and  t£e 
other  f — I  do  not  thlak  there  could  he  any  moce  complete 
system  af  r£gi&tE8tion  thau  we  have  among  our  ofBoev. 

237.  In  lai^e  towns  that  may  worksatisfactorUy,  but 
I  am  refexzing  to  country  districts,  ami  to  cases  af 
children  moviug  about  who  are  not  ioog  enough  nadflt 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Board  to  be  takao  up  for  default ! 
— ^We  do  not  find  diat  thece  is  aaything  like  a  class  of 
these  who  are  in  town  iu  the  wiuter,  and  absent  in  the 
summer.  Ilie  labouring  claseas  and  ths  poor  are  jnoatly 
residaut,  and  when  they  mova  from  one  housa  to  so- 
other the  aystem  our  officers  have  tit  handing  naiuBB 
fmrn  one  offioer  to  the  other  is  a  very  complete  one. 

238   Conld  not  some  qratem  of  that  kind  ha  aifactiva 


in   dealing  with  these  Fa-Uishire  tinkers  t — I  think  TFitBmm 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  it    I  do  UUcheX 
not  see  at  Uta  pnsent  .moment  how  it  conld  be  aoeom-  j  j  jj^TIm*. 
pHdied.    Imayadd  towitet  Ihaivealiteadysaid  thotia  ' 

my  opinion, afta'20yaars' experience, moral  snaiiiou — i.e., 
eounsal,  warning,  and  advioe  to  Ae  paKsnts — 4e  of  more 
tag^oitaace,  and  has  more  effect,  than  pnnitive  measuKs. 

239.  {By  Dr.  SttOierland.)  Do  you  cite  mothers  <rf 
children  to  come  before  yourCommittee? — We  summon 
to  fathers,  but  wa  take  &m  mothoia  when  they  oome>. 
Wb  knmr  the  diffieukiea  and  the  loss  of  pay  and  so  on, 
tiiat  the  -fathers  woold  have  to  meet  by  cowing  before 
us,  so  when  the  mothers  come  we  accept  then. 

240.  from  your  obcarration  of  these  nen,  are  you 
awBie  ti]«  most  miserable  apcnaMiw  of  physique  who 
go  to  prison  are  those  sent  by  the  School  Board  t— 
If  that  is  so  I  an  not  aware  of  h. 

241.  {By  Dr,  Farquharton.)  Is  it  jost  through  care- 
lesaneaB  that  th^  dent  send  their  children  to  ttehod  1 
They  do  nat  appear  to  grudge  the  money,  because  they 
pay  the  :fiaB6 1— -la  most  o(  the  oases  they  pay  the  fines. 

242.  Is  it  baeausa  ui  intempetanee  that  they  cannot 
aSord  to  dodie  the  children  properly) — They  do  not 
(Jotiie,  and  tiiey  do  not  feed  IImbi,  and  they  spend  the 
raouey  in  drink. 

243.  Do  yon  thiak  thans  is  len  of  that  mnoe  free 
education  came  into  operation  1 — Oh  no. 

244.  {3y  Sir  OoHn  Scott  Moncrieff.)  It  -would  not 
cost  the  parent  anyUxiitg  to  eend  las  'children  to  a 
Buuni  School} — Oh  no;  but  it  is  the  feeding  amd 
clothing  of  them. 

245.  Do  you  iiad  parents  at  all  willing  to  have  their 
children  seat  to  Iztdaetrial  BchoolaY — We  do  not  find 
the  panmts  very  anxiovB  to  get  rid  of  their  childreu. 
That  is  not  a  featum  «ven  of  the  meet  wreteiied  of 
litem.  They  prefer  to  have  their  children  with  them. 
[The  witness  withdrew.] 


'Mb.  IAMES  B.  MOTION  called  in  and  examined  by  the  Chiikmab. 


JamuR, 
Motim, 


246.  You  are  the  Acting  Inspector  of  Poor  bo  the 
Barony  Parish  of  GFlasgow  ? — I  am. 

247.  And  jou  have  occi^ied  that  position  sioca 
1885 1— Tee. 

248.  And  before  that  you  were  collector  of  Poor 
Rates  from  1878  ^— Yes. 

249.  And  your  work  in  conneotlon  wii^  the  Barony 
Board  dates  biack  as  far  as  1866  ] — Yes. 

250.  What  is  the  po^lation  of  tJis  patLdi  of  the 
Barony  r-309,812. 

251.  It  is  very  thickly  populated? — Very  thickly, 
containing  21*04  square  miles,  of  which  10°67  are  in  the 
Snrgh  of  Glasgow,  and  10*37  in  the  county. 

252.  Tou  have  some  statistics  as  to  ^  paupers  of 
the  parish  which  you  will  give  to  the  Committee  1 — At 
fhe  last  half  yearly  statistical  period  at  14th  August 
1894,  there  were  28-55  applications  for  parochial  relief, 
and,  at  the  same  date,  there  were  npoa  the  out-door  roll 
4007  persons;  iu  the  lunatic  asylum  578;  lunatics 
boarded  out  201  ;  children  boarded  out  477 ;  and  in 
thepoorfaouse  1033 ;  making  a  total  chargeable  at  14th 
August  of  6296. 

2.53.  Before  we  pass  on  from  that  wfll  you  explain 
what  you  mean  by  boarded  out  lunatics) — They  are 
known  in  the  Lunacy  Eeports  as  chronic  harmless  cases 
boarded  out  in  private  dwellings. 

254.  And  wTiere  are  they  boarded  out  J — In  the 
country  parishes  as  far  east  as  the  county  of  Fife,  and 
as  far  Wftst  as  Ayrshire. 

255.  Is  this  system  of  boarded  out  and  harmlesa 
lunatics  general  throughout  Scotland } — Not  so  general 
as  it  ought  to  be. 

256.  'VThat  other  large  parishes  adopt  it  1 — The  Qity 
Parish  of  Glasgow,  Govan,  Edinbui^h,  St  Cuthbert^ 
and  Dundee. 

257.  That  is  practically  all  the  larger  Boards  of 
Scotland? — ^Yes.  Aberdeen  and  Old  Machar  ex- 
tensively, bnt  not  so  much  as  might  be..  From  the 
reports  I  have  had,  Old  Machar  Paiochial  Board 
had  difficulty  in  getting  the  sanction  of  the  Medical 


Suparinteudeats  of  the  asylum  to  board  out  snitabLs 
cases. 

258.  You  deal  with  your  own  lunatioe  at  Woodilee 
Asylum  J — Yea 

259.  You  might  proceed  with  your  statistios  I— A 
compariaon  of  ike  figures  before  mentioned  for  1884 
show  that  there  vem  3860  applications;  and  upon  the 
aut-doorroll  4389;  aeyhuu  4S5.;  boarded  out  lunatics 
30 ;  childi-aa  boarded  oat  il3 ;  ia  poorhouee  1108 ;  a 
total  oi  6436  ;  beng  a  dacreaae  of  146. 

260.  Explain  to  the  Goauaittee  the  iornw  of  relief 
supplied  by  youi'  board  > — The  forms  of  reUel  are— out- 
door relief  to  the  ordinaijr  poor,  medical  mlief  to  those 
who  apply  only  for  su^  relief,  then  out-door  relief 
to  children  boiuded  wilh  lelatiTes  and  with  guaidians 
in  ths  country,  also  relief  to  the  aiok  poor  in  the 
Hospital  at  Barnhill  Puorhouae. 

261  Explaia  'what  you  mean  by  medical  reli^  to 
thoae  who  apply  ior  auch  i — Men  who  are  out  ol 
work,  and  have  wives  and  children  in  a  bad  state  of 
health  requiring  nimiinal  adviee  and  aesistanee,  and 
the  whole  circuautences  <d  die  ease  ai«  viewed  ia 
aa  favourable  a  light  as  possible  in  accordance  wit^ 
the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  the 
Barony  Board  is  extremely  open  with  the  relief  of  such 
cases.  Then  there  are  other  cases  who  apply  for  medical 
relief  fmre  and  simple,  men  and  women  who  neither 
want  outdoor  relief  nor  want  into  the  poorhouse,  bat 
«ho  simply  want  a  doctor. 

262.  They  did  not  apply  directly.  Thay  applied  ,to 
you  iu  these  cases  i — Yes. 

263.  Was  it  with  your  board  that  some  Seamen's 
Home  or  fnstituticm  of  that  kind  wished  the  Parochial 
Authorities  to  take  charge  ? — No,  we  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  that 

264.  You  have  a  special  hospital  at  Barnhill  % — Yes, 
fully  equipped  iu  every  respect,  traiued  sick  naning, 
and  everything  just  as  in  the  InGrmaries  in  the  city. 

265.  What  is  the  accommodation  of  your  poorhoaee 
for  the  people,  who  make  uo  its  inujAes? — The  lioeneed 
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accommodation  at  this  time  is  1427,  and  at  the  14th 
August  lost  there  were  1033  persons  inmates.  These 
have  been  classified  as  under : — 704  were  there  by 
reason  of  old  age,  illness,  accident,  &c,  and  in  connection 
with  the  latter  I  may  mention  that  we  have  received 
more  cases  of  accident  within  the  last  lew  years  than 
hitherto.  I  take  from  that,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
accommodation  in  the  existing  lutirmariea,  or  that  they 
are  just  run  off  to  the  poorhouse  hospital.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  weak,  and 
Ctcile-minded ;  92  deserted  and  separated  children  with 
parents ;  and  1 17  may  be  classified  as  depraved,  idle, 
and  dissolute. 

26G.  You  mention  that  these  117  people  comprise 
51  males  and  66  females,  and  yon  give  their  ages! — 
Yes. 

267.  They  are  classified  by  agesi — ^Yes. 

268.  It  appears  that  six  of  the  117  were  males 
between  20  and  29,  and  that  there  were  nine  females  of 
the  same  age.  How  did  they  come  within  your 
province  1  They  could  not  have  been  able-bodied,  or  you 
would  not  have  required  to  assist  them. — They  were 
not.  In  all  probability  these  females  would  be  with 
bastard  children ;  the  males  would  be  generally  venereal 
cases. 

269.  But  that  does  not  qualify  for  relief ! — ^They  are 
certified  as  unfit  for  work. 

270.  And  you  would  make  the  same  explanation  for 
all  men  under  50  or  60  ? — Kot  altogether.  Last  year 
there  were  34  males  and  2  females  treated  in  the 
house  with  venereal  disease. 

271.  That  would  hold  as  making  a  man  not  able- 
bodied,  and  qualified  fur  relief  ? — That  is  so. 

272.  And  that  makes  up  the  greater  number  of  the 
51  male  patients  that  you  classified  as  dissolute  and 
depraved) — Yes,  and  commonly  certifiable  diseases, 
such  as  catarrh,  debility,  and  dyspepsia. 

273.  But  that  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
dissolute? — Oh  yes. 

274.  Well,  one  would  think  it  is  a  man's  misfortune 
if  he  takes  catarihl — But  if  you  inquire  how  he  gets 
it,  it  is  by  being  drunk,  and  lying  in  closes  at  night 
I  will  give  other  cases  illustrative  of  this. 

275.  I  see  you  have  got  your  dissolute  and  depraved 
of  60  and  upwards? — Certainly.  I  shall  give  you 
cases  of  males  first. 

276.  What  is  your  first  case  t — John  Hunter,  aged 
40  years,  bom  Calton,  single,  a  slipper  maker.  First 
became  chargeable  to  Edinburgh  on  22ud  February 
1876,  and  has  been  out  and  in  the  poorhouse  since ; 
never  chargeable  for  any  length  of  time.  He  is  a 
well  known  drinker  of  '  finish.'  I  may  state  I  took 
a  gill  bottle  of  '  finish '  out  of  his  pocket^  and  the  smell 
from  off  him  was  as  if  he  bad  been  French  polishing 
the  whole  of  the  furniture  here. 

277.  Please  explain  to  the  Committee  what  'finish' 
isl — 'Finish '  is  a  sort  of  methylated  spirit,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  'finish.' 

278.  Is  not  '  finish '  some  preparation  of  shellac  in 
methylated  spirits,  used  in  the  polishing  of  furniture, 
and  called  'finish'  because  it  is  employed  for  giving 
the  finishing  touches  to  furniture? — Yes.  Hunter  is  a 
loafer,  and  never  seems  to  do  any  work,  and  is  always 
ou  the  look  out  for  drink.  He  roams  over  the  country, 
and  has  been  chargeable  in  Perth,  Pais^ley,  Edinburgh, 
St.  Cuthberts,  Dundee,  &c.  parishes  He  has  been 
allowed  a  weekly  aliment  by  the  parish,  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  he  cannot  give  up  drinking — that  is,  a 
temporary  weekly  allowance,  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
get  ou  his  feet.  He  has  been  in  prison,  and  is  well 
known  to  the  police.  At  present  he  is  in  prison  for 
drink  and  disorderliness.  He  is  one  of  five  or  six 
male  'finish'  drinkers  in  Glasgow. 

279.  Then  your  next  case  t — William  M'llroy,  aged 
48  years,  born  in  Maitland  Street,  QIasgow,  single, 
and  haWker,  applied  here  in  July  1874  when  28  years 
old.  At  that  time  he  was  certified  disabled  for  work, 
suffering  from  debility  and  deformity  of  hand,  and 
became  chargeable  in  Barnbill  Poorhouse,  to  which  he 
has  since  then  been  admitted  124  different  times, 
remaining  chargeable  for  long  periods.     He  generally 


designates  himself  a  hawker  of  'soft  goods,'  but  the  Jmttea  R. 

truth  is  his  pack  is  never  heavy,  consists  only  of  boot-  Motion. 

laces,  matches,  and  light  trifling  articles,  and   he   is  .,  „^^   ^g 

well   known  to  be  a  confirmed  beggar  and  a  lazy  ' 

character,  much  addicted  to  drink.     Some  time  ago  he 

formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  deserted  wife  named  Perry, 

who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  her  life  in  the  poorhouse 

— a  bad  character,  who  on  28th   March  1891  gave 

birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  of  which  he  is  the  father, 

and  when  not  chargeable  they  generally  are  co-habiting 

outside. 

280.  And  your  next  case  1 — ^Widow  Terence  Cairns 
(Agnes  M'Kiunon),  aged  49  years,  born  Stobcross  St, 
Auderston.  This  woman  first  became  chargeable  as  a 
pauper  on  22nd  October  1870,  being  then  aged  25  years, 
and  has  been  almost  coutinuonsly  out  and  in  the  poor- 
house since.  In  1888  she  was  married  to  Terence 
Caima,  whom  she  met  in  Baruhill  Poorhouse,  and  who 
was  another  character  of  the  same  description.  This 
is  a  drunken  beggar,  her  field  of  operations  being  prin- 
cipally about  the  city  bars,  her  get  up  being  that  of  an 
old  frail  woman.  Shoald  a  female  bar  tender  have  the 
hardihood  to  refuse  this  old  Isuly's  demands,  she  usually 
bursts  out  into  a  torrent  of  invectives,  and  enlightens 
the  company  with  the  sad  tale  of  her  son's  ruin.  She 
never  had  one — though  a  barmaid.  Of  course  her  next 
call  ensures  a  better  reception.  That  is  to  say  she 
stands  at  these  doors  and  excites  the  sympathy  of 
drunk  people  coming  out.  She  frequently  waylays 
them,  aud  takes  them  away  and  robs  them,  or  otherwise. 
She  is  very  drunken,  and  has  often  been  in  prison. 

281.  And  your  next  case? — Daniel  Paton,  single, 
aged  48  years,  bom  Paisley,  a  weaver  and  Protestant 
This  man  originally  became  chargeable  as  a  pauper  on 
27th  August  1867,  when  21  years  of  age,  aud  has 
been  continuously  out  and  in  the  poorhouse  since.  He 
is  lazy,  drunken,  and  has  been  often  in  prison  for  begging. 
My  assistant  has  seen  him  in  company  with  two  others 
singing  on  the  streets,  and  also  lecturing  at  the  pitch 
of  his  voice  of  where  they  had  been  in  search  of  work, 
and  how  long  they  had  been  idle.  His  brother  James 
Paton  is  another  of  the  same.  This  man  is  one  of  a 
band  of  three  or  four.  Ferguson,  my  chief  assistant, 
saw  them  in  Dumbarton,  singing  and  lecturing,  shouting 
'  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.' 

282.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Moncrief.)  Was  this  man 
diseased,  or  how  does  he  get  into  the  poorhouse  ? — The 
usual  complaint;  debility,  catarrh,  or  other  diseases 
from  exposure. 

283.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  speak  of  debility  as  a 
qualification,  does  it  come  before  your  medical  officer  to 
the  parish  ? — We  have  a  medical  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  certify  these  cases. 

284.  And  he  would  be  very  much  on  his  guard 
against  imposition  ? — Oh  yes. 

285.  (By  Pro/Mor  Dove  WiUon.)  The  debility  is 
quite  genuine,  although  the  result  of  bad  habits? — 
Yes. 

286.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Then  your  next  case  ? — 
Jane  M'Polland.  This  I  may  say  is  an  illustration 
of  hereditary  pauperism.  Her  grandmother  aud  her 
great  grandmother  were  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Jane 
M'Polland,  aged  34  years,  bom  in  Piccadilly  Street, 
Glasgow,  single,  and  weaver,  made  her  first  appearance 
here  with  her  mother  in  1860,  when  both  became 
chargeable  iu  the  poorhouse,  her  mother  being  then 
deserted  by  her  husband.  In  February  1878,  when 
about  17  years  old,  she  was  admitted  to  Barnhill,  being 
then  disabled  from  pregnancy.  Since  then  she  gave 
birth  to  three  illegitimate  children  to  three  different 
men,  only  one  of  whom  is  now  alive,  and  is  boanied  out 
by  this  parish.  Since  1878,  she  has  almost  been  con- 
tinuously chargeable  in  Barnhill  or  other  poorhouses, 
and  has  also  been  sentenced  to  several  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, generally  for  being  druuk.  She  is  well 
known  to  parochial  and  police  officials  and  is  regarded 
as  an  incorrigible  person,  who  never  works,  and  when 
in  the  poorhouse  neither  persuasion  nor  strictness  seems 
to  have  any  effect  upon  her,  aud  having  a  mud  craving 
for  drink  (and  knowing  that  she  cannot  be  detained  in 
the  poorhouse),  she  frequently  dischai^ges  herself  when 
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saffieimtly  Mcovered  for  another  '  booze.'  When  at 
liberty  she  lives  on  stairs,  and  in  the  lowest  houses  in  the 
ci^,  and  sobsists  through  what  she  makes  by  begging 
'  and  prostitution.  She  has  been  convicted  63  different 
times  since  September  1887,  the  total  number  of  days 
in  prison  being  737,  and  the  prison  authorities  state 
that  npvards  of  40  convictions  appear  against  her 
previous  to  that  date. 

287.  What  are  the  sort  of  things  she  is  convicted 
oft — ^Drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  breach  of  the 
peace,  malicioas  misehi^,  importuning,  and  theft 
Since  this  statement  was  made  up  she  appeared  last 
Wednesday  at  the  office  about  416  in  the  afternoon. 
She  had  been  dismissed  from  Duke  Street  Prison 
that  morning,  and  when  she  appeared  in  the  after- 
noon she  was  almost  unable  to  stand.  She  did  fall 
in  a  heap  at  the  applicant  clerk's  window,  and  then 
Mr.  Ferguson,  before  referred  to,  went  to  her  side,  and 
she  was  so  weftk  or  iocapaHe  tliat  he  had  to  put  his 
ear  to  her  lips,  but  even  then  could  get  no  answer  to 
his  questions,  and  could  make  nothing  of  her.  He 
sent  for  two  constables,  and  she  was  taken  to  the 
Central  Police  Office,  and  again  sent  to  prison.  She 
has  now  appeared  in  the  poorhouse  again,  and  she  will 
just  remain  till  she  gets  out  again. 

288.  That  gives  illustration  of  the  class  of  case 
which  it  is  interesting  to  get  particulars  of,  namely,  of 
peiaons  who  oscillate  between  the  prison  and  the  poor- 
house? — I  have  such  a  list  of  cases  here. 

289.  We  shall  take  them  when  yon  finish  the 
illustrations  yon  are  giving  us.  Meantime  will  yon 
give  us  an  analysis  of  the  periods  of  imprisonment  in 
the  case  of  Jane  M'PoUand,  stating  the  offences,  and 
the  periods  she  was  imprisoned  for  each  class  of  offence  t 
— With  pleasure ;  I  shall  prepare  this. 

290.  What  is  your  next  easel— The  next  b  the  case 
of  a  man,  62  years  of  age,  John  Kelly,  better  known 
as  'Buck  Kelly.'  He  u  a  widower,  born  in  Little 
Street,  Calton,  and  is  a  tailor  to  trade.  He  first 
became  chargeable  here  in  1881 ;  aged  49  years.  Is 
well  known  here  for  years  back  as  a  drunken  loafer,  who 
does  no  work,  but  sponges  on  all  and  sundry.  He  is 
also  welt  known  to  the  police,  and  has  been  often  in 
prison.  He  has  been  vecy  frequently  in  poorhouse, 
and  as  often  in  prison.  When  oat  of  poorhouse  dr 
prison  he  is  always  to  be  found  "holding  up"  Mbc- 
farlane's  Patent  (that  is  the  urinal)  at  the  comer  of 
Orr  Street,  at  Bridgeton  Cross.  He  does  not  like  work, 
even  in  the  poorhouse.  He  has  been  confined  to  cells 
for  insubordination  and  assault. 

291.  {Bi/  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Yon  cau  confine  them  in 
the  poorhouse  cells  ? — Yes. 

292.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  powers  have  yon  in 
that  wayt — These  powers  are  defined  by  the  rulM 
of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

293.  Then  your  next  case? — James  Walter  Smith, 
aged  70  years,  bom  in  Dublin,  single,  and  labourer,  has 
been  chargeable  to  barony  and  city  parishes,  in  the 
poorhouse  seven  or  eight  different  times  since  1899. 
Unlike  many  well  known  poorhouse  peets  he  has  no 
desire  to  fre<]nent  or  become  an  inmate  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  when  he  does  go,  it  is  usually  from  the  Police 
Court  or  Office,  whither  he  often  is  taken  when  drunk. 
For  a  long  time  he  laboured  with  butchers,  in  and 
around  the  meat  market,  but  for  the  past  number  of 
years  has  followed  no  occupation  of  any  kind,  but 
maintained  himself  by  begging,  which  he  now  does 
in  some  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  the  city.  He 
is  also  known  to  have,  in  quiet  country  vQlages  near 
Glasgow,  successfully  passed  himself  off  as  being  deaf 
and  dumb,  a  pretence  to  win  the  sympathy  of  farmers 
and  others  whom  he  knew,  and  thought  would  be 
disposed  to  assist  such  poor  people.  He  is  much  given 
to  drink,  and  in  this  way  squanders  all  his  coppers, 
and  although  presently  residing  in  Great  Hamilton 
Street  Model,  he  generally  lives  in  the  worst  hovek 
about  Bridgegate  and  King  Street. 

294.  {By  Col.  APHardy.)  Has  that  man  been  in 
prison  t— Yea. 

295.  {By  the  Chairman.)    Your  next  caset—John 
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Hynds.     He  is  aged  33  years,  bom  in  Parkhead.     Goes  jame$  Jt. 
about  while  out  of  poorhouse  selling  matches  and  MotUm. 
begging.     He  is  an  epileptic.     His  appearance  and . 
affliction  command  the  sympathy  of  the  public.     He 
is  a  little  soft  or  silly.     Has  been  chargeable  more  or 
less  since  August  1881,  then  aged  21  years.     Between 
1886   and   1888  he  was  sentenced  at  Eastern  Police 
Court  to  230  days'  imprisonment  for  indecent  behaviour, 
begging,  and  theft.     He  has  been  in  Barnhill  Poorhouse 
on  at  least  50  occasions ;  aud  has  been  made  to  wear 
'  Punishment  Dress '  while  there  ou  at  least  eight  occa- 
sions.    He  is  a  silly  creature  that  should  never  be  at 
large. 

296.  His  case,  if  he  is  an  epileptic  and  silly,  would 
rather  point  to  some  proper  provision  for  persons  of  that 
class,  would  it  not? — To  the  extent  of  giving  power  to 
confine  that  man  in  a  poorhouse,  because  he  is  not 
certifiable  as  insane. 

297.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  But  he  is  a  habitual 
offender  really  because  he  is  epileptic  and  silly  t — Yes. 

298.  {By  the  Cliairman.)  Then  your  next  case? — 
James  Thomson.  This  is  a  single  man  aged  37  years, 
bom  in  the  Maternity  Hospital,  Rottenrow.  When  he 
does  any  work  puts  in  coals.  He  first  became  chargeable 
on  16th  February  1886,  aged  29  years,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  in  Barahill  Poorhouse  on  at  least  S3 
occasions.  He  is  very  much  given  to  drink,  and  seldom 
appears  at  the  office  unless  under  its  influence.  Has 
had  his  wrist,  ankle,  shoulder  blade,  jaw-bone,  &&,  &c., 
either  sprained  or  dislocated  by  fulls,  &c.,  while  drunk. 
Has  been  often  in  prison  for.being  drunk  and  incapable. 

299.  Now  then,  give  us  a  few  of  the  cases  that 
oscillate  between  the  poorhouse  and  the  prison. — The 
first  is  James  Hamilton's  wife.  This  woman  was  found 
in  Duke  Street  Prison.  She  is  44  years  of  age  and  p 
native  of  Anderston.  First  chargeability  was  on  9lt> 
November  1881,  when  her  two  children  were  removed  to 
IMorhonse  from  Northern  Police  Office.  Deserted  by 
father  and  mother ;  sent  30  days  to  prison.  Since  then 
she  has  spent  the  most  of  her  life  either  in  prison  or 
Bamhill.  The  children  were  boarded  out,  and  have 
since  gone  to  service.  She  is  a  drunken  character,  and 
while  out  of  prison  or  poorhouse  generally  lies  on  stair- 
heads; or,  if  in  the  summer  time,  about  Glasgow  Green. 
Her  husband  left  her  in  1881,  and  in  November  1888 
he  got  four  months  imprisonment  for  bigamy.  He  was 
apprehended  for  wife  desertion,  but  was  allowed  to  go 
on  promising  to  pay  wife  2s.  6d.  weekly,  which  he  once 
paid  her,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  She  has  now 
sunk  to  the  very  lowest  level;  is  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  depraved  characters  on  our  streets. 

300.  This  case  was  found  by  your  assistants  in  going 
over  the  prison  1 — Yes. 

301.  Then  how  many  cases  have  you  of  this  sort! — 
I  have  29  on  the  list 

302.  {By  ike  Chairman.)  There  is  one  class  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  about,  that  is  the  class  of  poor  in 
England  called  casuals,  tramps,  and  vagrants;  what 
provisions  are  made  in  Scotland  for  vagrants? — In 
Scotland  we  have  no  casual  wards.  The  difference  is 
that  in  England  everyone  is  entitled  to  relief.  In 
Scotland  a  line  is  dmwn  at  able-bodied,  and  the  only 
ease  where  such  a  corresponding  ward  is  in  Scotland  is 
the  test  ward  of  the  poorhouse,  for  so-called  loafers, 
able-bodied  dissolute  people,  who  may  be  certified  as 
suffering  from  catarrh,  debility,  dyspepsia,  and  such  like, 
but  who  are  able  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work. 

303.  But  how  does  that  correspond  to  the  casual 
wards  provided  in  England? — It  does  not  exactly 
correspond. 

304.  In  fact,  you  have  nothing  to  correspond? — 
Well,  that  is  the  proper  answer. 

305.  Do  yon  think  the  absence  of  such  wards  cause 
much  hardship  in  Scotland  ? — I  think  not. 

306.  In  England  a  great  number  of  the  tramps  who 
frequent  the  casual  wards  are  decent  working  men 
going  from  one  place  to  another  iu  search  of  employ- 
ment, do  you  know  how  such  men  would  be  accommo- 
dated in  Scotland  ?— They  could  not  be  accommodated 
under  the  Poor  Law. 

307.  We  were  informed  by  a  former  witness  that 
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something  over  £000  people  valaatarily  took  refuge  iu 
the  Police  Offioss  in  Glasgow  iu  oue  year  8 — I  quite 
believe  so. 

308.  Do  you  l^ppen  to  know  auTt]uqgiJ)oat  £bm%  1 
— These  peq|)le  are  what  I  would  c«Jl  ihe  constitotLookl 
loafer,  and  not  th»  decent  working  man. 

309.  Thew  men  iu  the  Police  Of&ce  I—Tea. 

310.  Tou  have  here  a  number  of  cases  vrhieh -came 
to  your  poorkouae  from  BarUunie  PriAon  i — Yes. 

311.  You  have  iu  tlie  course  of  £re  years  liad  47 
such  cases  1 — Yes. 

312.  Does  not  that  appear  tathar  a  smallar  number 
than  you  would  have  expected  ? — No  :  properly  spaak- 
iug  I  should  uot  expect  ai^. 

313.  Wbj  ?— Because  I  say  that  tbe  Priaon 
Authorities,  when  a  man  bebMnes  «ick  and  requires 
hospital  treatment,  ought  to  look  after  iiim,  wliaraas  he 
is  sent  from  tlie  prison  to  the  nearest  poocbouBe. 

314.  Is  that  tiie  class  of  caseal— Yes. 

315.  And  that  accounts  iar  5  of  the  47  iuMno^; 
died  withlu  a  few  weeke  of  their  dlamisseil  fnim  Prison  t 
—Yes. 

316.  You  thiuk  in  tha  case  of  aick  |>nsouws  tbs 
Prison  Authorities  should  be  responsible  iot  ibem  till 
they  are  removed  1 — ^Weli,  I  used  to  think  ao,  bat  it  ia 
imraaterial  wbt)  ke()p8  them.  It  is  as  broad  as  it  is 
long. 

317.  {Bp  jDr.  Sutherland.)  Tliese  Are  ptisouers 
whose  sentences  Lava  expired,  out  are  unable  owing  to 
ill-healtk  to  be  set  at  large  ? — Some  of  them. 

318.  (By  Prqfeuor  Dove  Wilton^  One  jof  them  eeems 
to  have  gone  back  1 — That  is  the  case  of  a  otan  vhom 
we  were  asked  to  send  for,  and  he  passed  tkrou^  our 
books  i  hai,  "wlieu  the  van  went  ior bint,  Jie  >>iA»  iound  to 
be  dead. 

319.  {By  the  Chainnatu)  What  is  jrour  exparieuce 
in  administering  the  Poor  Law  as  to  the  efiiects  ef 
ha°l»itual  dounkeDness,  do  you  £ome  -across  wijr  much  of 
that  1 — A  very  great  deal. 

320.  And  bave  you  a^y  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
bow  the  habitual  druakenaess  that  you  complain  of 
might  be  met<,  and  its  ef  acts  counteracted  1 — I  think  it 
might  be  met  \j  utiBsiug  the  existing  poorhouses. 
Thene  are  numerous  poorhouses  throqghoitt  the  country, 
pardy  vataeuit,  admirably  euited  Sox  the  treatment  of 
these  people. 

321.  Birt  in  tbe  first  place  yaa  have  to  catch  your 
liare.  How  would  jon  define  jour  habitual  drunkard? 
— By  the  frequency  ol  their  oonvictious  befooe  the 
Police  Coiu-t. 

323.  Thfen  what  is  the  number  you  would  profiose  7 — 
That  requires  some  explaoation,  because  nif  hapreseion 
is  that  the  magistrates  are  rather  lenient  iu  their 
sentences  at  the  present  moment^  and  m^t  liave  a 
woman  six  times  before  the  court  in  as  many  weebs 
with  short  eentences ;  w^ere  iu  Another  district,  with 
long  sentences  of  fourteen  d^ys  and  sucb  like,  she  may 
not  turn  up  tbat  inumber  of  times  in  six  months,  it 
greatly  depends  upon  how  the  existing  acts  ace  put 
into  openatTon. 

323.  That  is  exactly  wbat  I  am  driving  at.  t  want 
to  know  if  you  have  thought  the  matter  ovec,  and 
whetlter  you  have  any  easy  meiliod  for  identifyiqg 
babitual  dcunkards,  and  dealing  with  them  7 — Having 
made  that  explanation,  I  should  si^y  that  if  a  man  or 
woman  has  been  tonvioted  eix  times  by.a^y  magisti«te, 
the  sooner  th^y  are  put  under  restraint  the  better. 

324.  (By  Dr.  FarguJiarson.)  In  a  year  or  in  a  life- 
time?— I  should  say  six  times  independent  of  mhat 
period. 

325.  But  six  times  in  20  years  would  be  'very  little 
— ^^thero  would  have  to  be  some  limit? — ^If  a  man  -or 
woman  turns  t^  for  the  sixth  timeiu  20  yeaisitidwws 
a  relapse  at  all  eveuts. 

326.  (By  the  Chairman.)  "Were you  connected  witli 
the  deputation  which  went  to  Germany  to  visit  the 
Labour  Colonies^ — Yea. 

327.  Is  tliere  anything  in  coime<!tion  with  these 
Labour  Colonies  that  yon  think  could  l>e  utilisod  lor 
the  inquiry  tbat  we  have  before  us  J — The  only  {xaint  I 
wish  to  en^phasise  ie  this  extract  from  the  report  «f  it1:p 


Deputation  : — '  It  has  to  be  borne  iu  mind,  however,  jamm  & 
'  that  the  Gerouui  CVkunal  Law  is  raone  emnprehensive  Motion. 
'  than  our  own^  iaeo  £«<r aait  -confer*  move  teiteaedve  ^  jjl^ 

'  powers  over  the  olaas  di  persons  for  Khom  a  Labour'      '_^ 

'Colony  is  intended.'    1^  is  t«  say  the  iaara  pre- 
cailing  in  0«rma«y  take  vtp  sad  deal  with  theee  eases. 

328.  Can  you  tell  us  wibat  poirers  are  conferred  t^ 
the  German  laws  upon  the  persaas  vrha  carry  on,  o>" 
manage,  <x  take  caw  ef,  tbeee  Labour  GDleines  t — ;The 
point  I  wish  to -emphasise  is  more  aa  te  tbe  imprisoa- 
meot  and  puniahoMat.  By  tbe  361at  eeotiion  of  tbe 
German  Peaal  Code,  amongst  other  provisions  it  is 
enacted  thait — 'Qa  is  punished  with  impriaoitmerat 
'  (I)  Wbo^  after  he  baa  been  put  under  Polase  Super- 
'  vision,  braalas  through  the  oestrictioas  luider  which  he 
'  kas  been  plaoed.  (3)  Wk»  goes  about  as  a  tiamp. 
'  (4)  Who  begs,  or  disecte  er  sends  out  ehiUien  to  b«g, 
'  ■ot  fails  to  pcsvcttt  peraoas  fnan  begging  who  art  under 
'  hie  eontrd  and  .supcrv jsien,  and  beloo^  to  bis  kouee- 
'  bekL  (5)  Who  gives  wa^to  jday,  drink,  or  idleness  so 
'  that  ho  fallsinte  a  state  ia  imbicb  the  be^  of  outaideiB 
'  has  to  be  claimed,  tbroi^h  the  iotecveatioa  of  the 
'  authontie%  fcr  hit  maiotenaaoe,  or  the  mtdatenaDce  xxT 
'  thoee.fer  wboseaupportlieie  iseeipaudble.  (7)  Who,  if 
'  he  receives  relief  from  public  p<»or  iunde,  refuses  out 
'  nf  dislike  of  work  to  p^ocm  a  task  sukaUe  to  his 
'  powet^  which  is  assigned  to  him  by  the  autberitiee. 
'  (S)  Who,  after  loss  nf  the  Xodging  wbich  be  has  bad 
'  up  to  the  time,  bas  not,  iu  the  interval  jMrmitted  bim 
'  by  the  proper  authorities,  ptooured  for  kimaelf  a 
'  lodging  anywbene  else,  and  cannot  show  that^  natwitb- 
'  standii^  the  trouble  Iwbas  taloan,  lie  has  been  unable 
'  to  do  so.' 

329.  {By  the  Chtursiua.)  There  is  a  large  number 
of  these  punishable  ia  this  oountiy,  and  «ith  a  jtood 
number  of  them  we  have  jiothing  to  do,  eo  far  as  our 
inquiry  is  coucemad,  but  there  is  oue  point  in  couoectiou 
with  your  w^port.  You  uefer  to  Compubsory  lAbour 
ColooioB,  Labour  Oolenieeto  v«biciimeuaBeapparently 
oommitted  by  the  roafjietratfls,  a  eoct  of  quati  oriminaJ 
iastitution  as  distinguished  £roiia  .the  vnluatary  onee 
you  describe.^  can  you  give  us  auy  uifonnation  about 
themi — They  are  simply  referred  to  in  the  rejK)rt  j 
we  were  not  iastfuoted  to  visit  them,  bat  we  koow 
they  exost^  and  tb^  are  refemed  to  ia  Bariiaiuentary 
reports. 

330.  Couid  you,  ffom  Among  tbe  peopleyouuMtthfitc^ 
Ifat  ai^y  of  the  rales  bearing  upon  tbeee  Compulsory 
Ooloaies,  so  that  tbciy  atight  be  printed  in  the  appendix  2 
— Certainly. 

3AI.  (By  Mite  Steeensou.)  I  irisk  to  ask,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  the  wouanm  yoa  meutionsd,  whe 
bad  been  so  ireyieotfy  before  the  Pali«e  Court  and 
■ao  f re^aeoUy  ia  ttte .  pocH'houae,  and  aS.  wkase  three 
illegitimate  children  eae  had  ba^i  baanded  out  and  bad 
turned  out  well,  had  you  any  power  to  keep  ber  ia  the 
peorbouse,  or  could  isbe  leave  as  soon  as  aha  liked  ? — 
We  have  no  power  to.ke^  these  cases  in  the  pooifaoueek 

332.  The%  kov  did  you  relieve  lier  of  tbe  jesptousi- 
bility  of  this  child,  and  toardit  out} — la  consequence 
Af  Jane'e  bad  babiJta,  and  her  eyatematic  .going  in  and 
out  of  tbe  poorbooe^,  we  aimply  told  her  that  we  were 
£oing  te  keep  the  -Gbikl,  and  that  eke  was  aa  able- 
bodied  woman  and  could  .go  about  ber  business.  Yoa 
see  this  child  kept  her  an  object  of  relief,  and  we  took 
the  child  from  her. 

S3 8.  You  bad  no  power  to  make  the  keepiqg  of  tbe 
cbiid  a  condition  of  her  staying  in  tbe  house  ]— ^No. 

334.  Had  you  any  r^ht  to  takeaway  this  diild? — 
She  might  have  claimed  it,  but  the  «ourt  would  not  have 
given  aauctvon  to  bar -claiming.  Patliament  lias  reoog- 
aised  that  by  tiieetatue  of  1.892. 

335.  You  bave  tlie  same  powers  as  lone  has  under 
tbe  Industrial  Schools  Act  Xo  get  a  -cbild  committed  or 
taken  away  from  iu]Qut>per  guajdiaaishy)  ? — We  bave  no 
power  itoch  as  you  speak  of. 

33jS.  Wbat  power  bave  you  then  ? — Simply  <tauding 
in  loco  parentis  to  the  child.  I  may  supplement  that 
liy  «^Jng  .that  under  that  bead  vre  ha«re  removed  488 
children  from  dissolute  parents  since  1884. 

337.  (%  0«l  .M'Uwdyi.)    Since  1884  tbe  'Besults 
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Dt  Panttts  BeUend '  akbv  tfaot  of  Aw  270  pareato  daalk 
mtbr  13.  are  still  obiogBaUe  owing  to  ill-hoalth. 

338.  Two^andcaduid  ewentgp-TonmittveicaaseMt  t»  be 
chaorgeafcle^  aad  &4  ratnaagali  ^oigilw  iaitamlst — 
ThakiaaD. 

33d.  {BjfBr.Satkerlmiif.  Wit^;onrkiii>w.Mgeof 
these  restless  dissolute  peopla,  is  it  ctesinbU  t&at  you 
should  hare  mora  power  to  zaiaiii  tiMm  in  tbA  house 
tbsir  JOB  hanra  at  Fn-eaent  t — It  ii  rvp  daainibla 

340i  S<qipoBing}ratt  hove  power  to  Tetiui  tbaH,  haire 
ynt  at  present  povwr  toi  compel  tfaam  to  laspaet  y»nr 
regulations  when   tUey  bb  ia  tiur  poaehoaae  1— We 

34L  ¥oD  apeak  at  eaaAmig  vagrants  is  the  poor- 
kfinsa,  do  ^u  paopeaa  to  han  ^agnaita  a&d  ioaimakeB 
under  the  same  roof  and  subject  to  the  same  disciptiaa  ? 
■~I  wndd  irndada  tham  uader  tka  aute'  lod.  Perkaps 
>-0Q  woald  slbw  me  t»  explaia  tiiai  tka  iieasDB  for  tkat 
is  this,  hi  eome  patta  of  tk»  oaantey  thara  vooid  Ike 
very  law  of  batik  «l  tlmae,  cbaaa^  and  tb  would  be  a 
iiMia  aband  to  aapsrate  thaaa,  aaii  tv  ha«a  aaparate 
acaominodMioiia  it*  diem. 

34a.  But  In  plaooa  lika  £aiid>ast>«  "^^  QAtagom,  «r 
Dundee,  do  you  think  it  desirable  to  hava  tbeec  thcae 
quite  diatiacb  alaisaa  nadta  Uhi  sann  loof  and  dacip- 
llael— I  ara  D*naaoa'wliy;theydK«ldiiot  b«.  I  an 
assuming  that  they  are  drawn  from  A»  aaaaa  obuaea. 

343.  la  ii  not  tka  caea  tlail  ia  th»  paorhoase  at 
presewlt  yon.  bam  got  a  nnmfaer  al  faoaait  raafieetable 
poarf— Yea 

344  Is  h  danradde  Amt  thoaa  petaoaai  dMold  be 
haaded.  akaig  wtA  vagranta  and  dissvLeter  peraeas  1 — 
Umiwabtadly  not,  but  tiioy  weadd  aol  be  beided  te- 
gftkm.  la  a  paoperly  oaanagad  pooriiaBBB  tflHgr  irooU 
bactaaaCedi. 

34S.  SWty  anppaaa  yan  had  paarhooaaa  in  ScoMaad 
aiucibmi^ba'aat  aaidaaatiiafy  for  Ike  diffannfe  types, 
wviddtksraba  UkeaaaaaaaeafBily  far  patting' thaaa  ta- 
Sttibari— %Bsa  might  not  fiat  i  da  not  fa|lia<f«  too 
HMhita  aab^khnaMB,  ar  ia  (nv  parttaafat  ehwifkwtinii. 

S4&  Snppoaing  in  er  aesr  OkageiF  au  iqatitaticti 
were  to  be  found  with  accommodation  for  500  of  tke 
olaaain&nad  to,  woaMyauaetpttttetvaeadiuebriates 
than DttboB  thau. to  mir thenvp witii  vagnants,  baggH% 
and  paupers) — Probably  that  would  be  bettarfmudtB 
management  point  of  view. 

347.  The  same  discipline  I  suppose  is  not  applicable 
to  all  three  types-t— N«i 

348.  {By  Got.  M'Hardy.)  The  numbers  in  the  poor- 
koaaa  «diu>'  aaoaive  raiief  a»»  tomnb,  I  befieve)  about 
kagfmt'aMti.  Septeaabeti — Yas. 

349.  And  they  are  highest  abdot  Janasry  aoad 
Ie)nai7<?— Tea. 

350.  13u  dtfiarase*  beii«  vmm-  Baattand  about  9000 
araoBHtlidag  IHcatbat — itmiiM  from  aoBNtbing  like 
S3,0De  to  9h,W>,  ataotHtag  t»  last  yaar'a  re^it-f— 
Ikatia.-nt 

36).  Wkji  ata  tlMae  "variatioasit'— Tbare  9»  a  eltaraf 
reatleaa  people  in  tk»  poaakoeaa  «h»  lecre  it  ia  the 
apriag  acd  anoufUB',  aaid  tmntp*  th»  cowMry,  and  Kve  in 
■the  aoonlry ;  ani  they  rakarn'lo  tihea  komea — iuhboIj 
the  poorhouse — in  the  winter. 

36^  ^ea.  there  ia  a  cebi&ierable  marek'  of '  poor  out 
of  such  a  town  as  Glasgow  in  ike  sannier  f — There-  ia. 

353l  And  do  tkc8»  paa^e — E  kar»  beard  itr  is-ao^-gp 
in  certain  einleB^  stmia  of  tbent  in  larger'  cirdea,  some  of 
them  im  amatiw,  soaae  of'  lb«m  rioMat  parochial  1 — -Tbat 
4sar>. 

384  Aad  tbaT*  fena,  i»  fact,  I<  aappaae  t»  aeertain 
acDteal^  the  ttaaBp  ctaas  I — That  ia  my  cfyiaion. 

Hii.  And  the childMB ef  theeapeet^are'UBderyoaT 
aarraiUaBae  BonetiaB«  ar  othtr  ia  thenvrnfter  iimet — 
They  are. 

3m.  Wkaida  jva  do  with  them  Y^—Tke^  are  kept 
in  a  separate  department  of  the  poo^Mnue,  w1»tis>  called 
HiaehildreB'a  deparUneat,  stUI  fintkcr  divided  ineoboys 
a>4  gi>i^  BBd  thajr  are  under  the  ekarge  of  a  trained 
aiok  amn*  Tktf  go  to  adioo),  «h«  FVotattantb  t&t^ 
fetaiahiU  Board  School,  and  the  Cathofics  to  (he 
iQfttboUe  Sbbeol  in  Sf  ringbont  Origin«ny  an  officer 
.ann  seat  mA  tLem,  but  ^Uief  ds  aot  Teqmre  that  now. 


The  btffi  ga  oat  e(  IhepewkMise  and  ge  baek  to  it  as  Jamalt. 
if  tkey  were  living  in  an  etdinary-  home.  Motiom. 

357.  Then  that  goes  on  OHlil  the  mimberff  begin  to,  j*  ir~iriH84. 
feB,  soaiewkeM  about  April,  wh«ai  the'exodua  be^na  t—         *' . 
Yes. 

3S6i  Do  tkeaa  ck3dren  reappearl— Tb^  do,  but  the 
okildren  of  lueh  a  eksa  am  very  few. 

399.  They  diet — No.  It  ia  dot  that.  The  eases 
tiiat  lean  the  poorhoose,  and  go  on  tte  tmrnp,  have  very 
few  ekildren  in  comparnm  witk  these  wke  remain  emd 
Kva  in  the  poorhouse. 

S60.  Yo«  mean,  because  they-  faan^e-  f^w  children  or 

Boae,  tkat  ia  one  of  the  reaMoa  Ihey  maKh  1 — ^Exactly. 

On  an  average  we  won't  have  any  more  thair  83  etiildren 

.  in  the  poortiauae  ^roogheert  tke  year,  aud  probably  50 

of  tikeae  are  in  the  boapital.     Onr  rule  is-  wfaenei  a  parent 

is  likely  to  be  permanently  confined  in  the  bospi.al,  is 

>  tfcsiy  to  dfe,  is  paat  workrag  or  rariiig  for  hi»  clrikiren, 

we  jaakeiartaageraeiita  with  the  parents  fortke  children 

being  boarded'  «at,  we  bring  the  oMkilreR  baek  en  a  visit 

to  8C8  tkcir  parents  in  the  hospital.    Also  ia  tkose  cases 

whom  we  kaew  by  repntatiou  to  hare  a  bad  name  for 

'  floing  «D  tramp  and  suck  irke,  we  take  the  uhMdren 

{■am'them.  hr  th«  way  described  to*  Miss  Btevenson,  so 

'  it  ia  not  \t»  ease  wken  tbey^  leave  tke  poonrkioaee  ancl  go 

0B<  tramp  tkat  they  haive  bamie  of  ebildrcn  with  them. 

801.  Aa  a  ruia,  tkerr  chiJdrea  w«uld  be  kept  by  yoa 
and  educated  t    In  ftwt,  so  far  as  tke  ckOdnen  of  those 
'tesidtaCary  winter  people  are  eoacetued,  there  are  few 
vt  them  being  edneated  to'  the  aame  life  f— That  is  so. 

363.  (By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  I  suppeoeyon  propose 
tfca  penrhooae  for  detentiaB  f«r  ettmomicsl  reasons  t — 
Uu  account  of  aconomj,  and  aiso  beeanse<  they  are  in 
good  aooesaible  eetttree. 

363.  If  money  were  uo  object  would  you  prefer  to 
taaild  amarat*  institalionst — I  da  not  tkiak  se. 

3GL  Yen  tiriidi  tkey^are  aa  wel  devfeed  aa  i^y  can 
ket—Yea. 

36&  SqppeaiBg  ttis  eatciMioa  «/t  the  law  were 
cattied  out,  would  thera  boatonce'a  very  ktrge  number 
af  inebriabea  braugfat  nader  dsCsntiaB  t — Tket9  probably 
woald  be  in  large  eeotrea  fike  GkHgow,  bat  in  the 
piovineial  towns,  if  I  may  ao  caH  thenv  tkera  wontd 
not  ha  so  mauy,  and  tkaee  wmcld  gnduaiiy  b«  nnwred 
aff&eirtcaGka. 

366.  You  mean  that  the  extension  of  the  law  would 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  evil-doers  t — I  believe  it  would. 

367.  Bnt  woald  not  the  detention  of  that  large 
number  of  people  be  a  serious  matter  to  the  community ! 
— ^I  think  it  wonM  pay  itself  in  the  long  run. 

368.  Do  you  think  the  product  of  dinr  I&borrr  \rould 
largely  diminiah  the  cost  of  their  ko^f — ^That  is  so  in 
Ctermsniy,  and  it  is  my  experience  m  my  own  poor- 
honsB. 

369.  Bat  is  there  not  considecshls  eonrohdnt  ia 
regard  to  unfair  and  presMng  competition  wrCh  prison 
and  poorhouse  labour?  Mfj^t  that  not  be  a  difficulty  I 
— ^It  might  be,  but  what  can  yotr  do. 

370.  You  would  give  the  magistrates  iml&irited 
pearer  of  detention  in  these  cases  ? — JXo,  I  would  limit 
that. 

371.  Hare  yon  formed  any  opinion  ib'  your  own 
mind  what  period  of  detention  is  necc3.iary  to  brctrk 
the  dmnken  habfti— From  one  to  two  years.  Two 
years  is  the  maximora. 

878.  And  the  tninimmn  t — The  minimum  would  bo 
anytfiing,  perhaps  from  sir  nwntbs  up  to  two  years. 

3^73.  Ja  tkat  founded  npon  theory  or  trpon  an 
experiewee  of  foreigir  conntries  who  have  adopted  these 
plans*— It  is  etmply  ttom  theory,  and  dealing  with 
cases  in  the  poorhouse.  We  have  maay  eas'98  :»herB 
we  use  every  means  possibre  to  keep  tbom*  in  the  poor- 
house, bribery,  and  everything  else ,-  and  if  ■we  had  the 
power  to  keep  these  cases-  Pmt  a  few  montfts  longci'  I 
am  tjrrtte  certain  they  wonid  be  rnred. 

37*.  Bnt  do  yon  think  it  quite  fbrrr  to  brand  a  man 
with  criminaKty  on  account  «rf  what  many  people  hold 
to  be  a  disease  %—l  do  not  think  it  wotrld  be  branding 
a  man.  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  k«rp  Mm  off  the 
street  tikan  to  hurl  kim  through  it  in  a  barrow. 

375.  {By  Frofestar  Dove  Wilson.)  Hare  you  thought 
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Jcmtt  S.        of  the  possibility  of  there  being  difficulty  in  practically 
MotUnk  carrying  out  the  power  of  detention  in  the  poorhouse  1 

j'^^^aat  — I  have  had  this  before  me  for  years  past.  In  1888 
we  applied  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  increased 
power  in  connection  with  these  very  cases.  The 
maximum  period  of  notice  is  72  hours  at  present. 
Formerly  au  inmate  of  a  poorhouse  must  give  24  hoars 
notice  before  he  or.  she  could  quit,  but  now  the  72 
hours  notice  has  to  be  given.  We  wanted  more  than 
that,  we  wanted  a  week,  because  we  were  under  the 
impression  that,  if  the  inmates  had  to  give  a  week's 
notice,  by  the  time  that  period  was  up  they  would  be 
jio  longer  in  the  mind  to  go  out — the  idea  would  have 
worn  oJi  them. 

376.  Suppose  an  inebriate  chose  to  go  away  from 
the  poorhouse,  you  would  not  prevent  him  from  doing 
that  t — Just  now  ? 

377.  No.  Suppose  he  is  sentenced  three  years  to 
the  poorhousa  At  first  he  is  in  very  bad  health,  but 
he  gets  better  in  a  few  weeks  1 — He  could  not  walk  off. 
If  the  Government  gave  us  powers  just  as  iu  the 
Industrial  Schools,  we  could  bring  him  back. 

378.  Would  you  propose  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he 
tried  to  escape  i — No,  I  would  simply  bring  him  back 
to  the  house,  But  I  would  make  a  proviso  of  this 
kind,  that,  if  the  medical  officer  of  the  house  would 
certify  him  as  fit  to  go,  he  might  be  taken  before  a 
magistrate  and  the  sentence  reduced. 

379.  But  do  you  think  these  powers  would  be 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  detain  inebriates  if  you  had 
them  1 — I  think  so. 

380.  Do  you  come  iu  contact  at  all  with  the  olaas 
that  commit  habitual  petty  thefts  1 — Yes. 

381.  Are  these  largely  inebriates  ? — No,  I  would  not 
say  80. 

382.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard 
to  that  class  who  are  not  inebriate  t — Well,  I  have 
had  two  or  three  cases  of  that  kind  certified  as  insane. 
But  I  rather  thought  that  that  was  carrying  it  too  far, 
that  those  people  who  committed  petty  thefts  should 
be  confined  iu  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same  institution. 

383.  Now,  these  people  that  you  speak  of  as  oscillating 
between  the  poorhouse  and  the  prison,  when  you  first 
come  in  contact  with  them  what  sort  of  constitutions 
do  they  have  ? — I  can  hardly  answer  you  that.     Most 


of  those  cases  before  my  mind  came  to  the  board  Jwmet  JB 
before  I  had  really  personal  contact  with  them,  and  Motion. 
I  could  not  remember.     But  from  passing  them  over  ^j  jiot. 

my  mind  they  had  fairly  good  constitutions,  because  if        L 

they  had  not  they  would  have  been  in  their  graves. 

384.  They  have  fairly  good  mental  caj^uuiities  then, 
you  think  t — ^The  women  have. 

385.  (By  Miu  Stevenson.)  With  regard  to  these 
boarded  out  children,  you  state  as  a  rule  they  are  brought 
up  entirely  apart  from  the  vagrant  class  they  belong  to. 
If  they  were  left  to  their  parents  they  would  grow  up  to 
the  same  life  I — Most  assuredly. 

386.  Have  you  any  power  to  prevent  the  parents 
claiming  them  when  they  become  14,  or  15,  or  16  years 
of  aget — Yes,  nnder  the  custody  of  Children  Act, 
1891. 

387.  Up  to  what  age  can  you  prevent  a  parent  re- 
claiming them  t — Any  age.  The  parents  must  apply  to 
the  Court,  and  get  the  sanction  of  the  Court. 

388.  You  have  that  power  of  detention  1 — Yes. 

389.  {By  Dr. Sutherland.)  The  inebriateyou  propose 
to  detain  in  the  poorhouse  is  an  inelx'iate  who  has  been 
both  in  the  poorhouse  and  the  prison,  and  is  common  to 
both  1 — ^Yes. 

390.  But  the  working  man  who  is  convicted  five  or 
six  times  a  year — you  do  not  propose  to  put  him  into 
the  poorhouse  Y — No. 

391.  (By  the  Chairman.)  There  is  one  point  you 
have  not  made  very  clear,  namely,  that  you  tiiink  that 
the  Government  should  make  some  subsidy  towards  the 
expenses  of  such  a  scheme  as  you  suggest.  You  give 
iu  the  summary  with  which  you  have  supplied  us,  a 
number  of  different  costs  of  maintenance,  management, 
accommodation,  nnd  so  on.  The  average  for  mainten- 
ance in  Scotland  is  3s.  Id.,  and  you  say  that  if  an  allow- 
ance of  one-half  thereof  only  were  allowed  by  the 
Government,  it  would  ease  the  local  taxation.  But  the 
Government  makes  no  allowance  in  the  case  of  panpers, 
and  you  propose  that  the  analogy  of  lunatics  rather  should 
be  followed ! — Yes,  in  respect  that  at  present  a  number 
of  these  people  are  confined  in  prison,  and  receive  medical 
relief. 

392.  (By  Dr.  SuUierland.)  But  that  subvention  is 
only  for  medical  relief  t — That  is  sow  [The  witness 
withdrew.] 


JohnSoyd. 


Mb.  JOHN  BOYD,  The  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


Jthn  Boyi 


393.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Glasgow  ? — I  am. 

394.  We  have  been  enquiring  as  to  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  drunkards  in  Glasgow,  and  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  peculiarity  in  it,  as  contrasted  with  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  Can  you  give  us  your  opinion  on 
that  point  t — Well,  I  can  only  say  that  the  sentences 
are  somewhat  similar  over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Some 
of  the  magistrates  in  Glasgow  are  very  lenient — 
sentences  from  28.  6d.  upwards. 

395.  Have  the  police  any  special  powers  in  Glasgow 
as  contrasted  with  other  burghs  1 — Aa  contrasted  with 
the  burghs,  no ;  but  as  contrasted  with  the  counties  they 
have. 

396.  In  fact  the  burghs  have  adopted  the  powers  of 
the  special  Act  for  Glasgow  t — Yes. 

397.  We  have  been  told  about  the  system  that  pre- 
vails here  of  liberating  men  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
committing  petty  thefts,  drunkenness  especially,  on  their 
leaving  behind  them  a  pledge  ? — That  exists  all  over. 

398.  How  is  it  worked? — The  lieutenant  on  duty, 
under  the  Glasgow  Police  Act,  has  the  power  of  liberating 
offenders  brought  in  on  such  offences.  Suppose  a 
person  is  brought  in  drunk,  when  he  is  sober  and  able 
to  take  care  of  himself,  and  leaves  a  pledge  behind  him, 
he  is  let  out.  The  maximum  penalty  is  40s.,  and  the 
lieutenant  is  generally  instructed  not  to  take  under 
7s.  6d.    But  in  exceptional  cases  he  may  take  58. 

399.  Then  the  amount  of  the  pledges  do  not  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  1 — No.  We  strike  an  average 
of  the  fines  imposed  by  the  magistrates  throughout  the 
city,  and  fix  the  pledge  accordingly.  . 


400.  And  the  instructions  are  given  to  the  lieutraants 
to  adopt  the  same  rules  as  to  the  amount  all  over  the 
city  f— That  is  so. 

401.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  left  in  Uie  shape  of  pledgeo,  separating  into 
different  classes  the  different  offences — take  drunken- 
ness, for  instance  t — I  was  not  aware  that  you  wanted 
that.  We  have  a  great  many  of  that  class  of  offender 
pledged  out  between  Saturday  and  Monday  morning. 
Take  the  Central  Court,  for  instance.  We  may  have 
70  or  80  drunks  coming  in,  and  when  the  Court  on 
Monday  moniing  arrives  there  are  perhaps  a  fourth  of 
them  pledged. 

402.  I  suppose  the  men  who  leave  pledges  do  not 
turn  up  t — Very  seldom. 

403.  And  these  pledges  include  bails  paid  for  their 
liberation  by  friends  1 — When  sober  we  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  their  friends,  and 
if  the  friends  find  the  pledge  we  liberate  them.  If  a 
man  has  no  money,  and  if  he  has  a  watch  or  any  other 
article  equivalent  to  the  pledge,  we  take  it  instead,  and 
he  can  redeem  it  as  soon  as  he  likes,  and  if  he  does  not 
redeem  it  at  the  expiry  of  a  year  it  is  sold  nnder 
warrant  of  the  magistrates. 

404.  You  must  have  a  curious  assortment  t — We 
have  rather  a  mixed  lot. 

405.  Do  you  notice  any  great  diversity  of  aentencea 
pronounced  by  the  different  magistrates? — Oh  yea. 
There  are  great  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
magistrates.  Some  do  very  little  to  the  offenders  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  They  allow  them  to  go, 
perhaps  at  the  Fair  time   or  at  the  New  Year  time. 
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a  little  more  latitude  at  sucb  times, 
differeat    view    aod    impose    sharp 


imBsfd.      They  give  them 

Others    take    a 

!5oT^894.  penalties. 

406.  And  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  magistrate 
that  the  man  is  brought  before  t  Yes.  Prior  to  1873 
it  was  not  tho  custom  to  bring  '  drunk  and  incapables ' 
before  the  Court  at  all.  The  lieutenant  had  the  power 
given  him  by  the  magistrates,  through  the  Chief 
Constable,  to  liberate  them  without  any  trial  at  all,  and 
if  they  had  28.  6d.,  or  a  pledge  of  any  kind,  it 
was  taken  from  them,  but  if  they  had  not  they  were 
sent  away  all  the  same.  In  the  year  1866,  when  the 
present  Act  then  came  in  force,  there  were  15,218  males 
and  8704  females  arrested,  and  of  that  number  there 
were  convicted  or  forfeited  pledges,  only  368  males  and 
218  females.  All  the  others  were  discharged  by  the 
Ueutenant  in  the  morning  when  thej  got  sober,  A 
new  state  of  matters  came  into  force  in  1873,  when 
instructions  were  issued  by  the  magistrates  tiiat  all 
offenders  were  to  be  brought  before  t^e  Court,  or  only 
liberated  on  pledge. 

407.  Are  you  aware  of  the  suggestioa  made  in  various 
quarters  that  habitual  drunkards  ahould  be  dealt  with 
in  a  particular  way  1 — Yes. 

408.  liut  the  preliminary  questbn  arises  how  are 
you  to  identify  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  so  many  convictions  for  drunkenness,  or 
crimes  of  which  drunkenness  forms  a  large  part — such 
as  disorderly  drunkenness,  assault  and  drunkenness — 
within  a  given  time,  should  render  a  man  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  make  him  liable  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  authorities. 
Now  the  preliminary  objection  arises.  Yon  keep  no 
record  of  these  prisoners  discharged  on  pledge  ?— -Yes 
we  do.  There  is  a  district  register  in  which  the 
apprehension  of  every  man,  and  the  crime  with  which 
he  is  charged,  is  entered  into,  and  also  the  time  of  his 
discharge. 

403.  But,  I  suppose  in  almost  all  these  cases,  false 
names  may  be  given  1 — In  many  cases  false  names  are 
given.  Soraetiraes  you  cannot  get  names  at  all,  until 
the  people  get  sober. 

410.  Then  forfeiting  a  pledge  does  not  imply  guilt, 
and  it  does  not  imply  innocence  1 — No.  Of  course  it 
cannot  be  charged  as  an  aggravation.  In  fact,  at 
present  we  cannot  charge  any  person — a  drunk,  or  incap- 
able, or  prostitute — with  any  aggravation  of  previous 
conviction.  We  are  asking  fur  that  power  just  now  in 
a  Bill  which  is  being  prepared. 

411.  In  that  respect  drunkenness  is  treated  in  a 
different  manner  to  England,  for  in  England  a  second 
conviction  renders  a  man  liable  to  a  higher  penalty, 
and  a  third  to  a  still  higher?— I  am  not  so  certain  of 
the  penalties  in  England,  but  there  are  statutes  of 
that  kind  dealing  with  certain  offences  in  Scotland, 
but  not  in  regard  to  drunkenness.  Forty  .shillings  is 
the  highest  [)enaUy  for  drunkenness  under  the  Police 
Act,  but  the  magistrate  may  go  further.  In  addition 
to  that  penalty  he  may  impose  a  further  penalty  of 
jEIO,  with  the  alternative  of  30  days  impritonment, 
to  ensure  the  good  behaviour  of  the  offender  for  12 
months,  and  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  find 
the  caution  of  £10,  he  has  to  go  to  prison  for 
the  period  named.  I  have  never  known,  however, 
of  a  single  instance  of  that  power  being  exercised. 

412.  I  believe  it  is  enforced  in  England,  but  not 
very  generally,  so  far  as  I  know.  But  we  did  not  get 
your  auRwer  as  to  what  you  would  consider  au  habitual 
drunkard  t — I  should  say  that  the  judge  should  be 
left  to  judge  generally  as  to  what  is  an  habitual 
drunkard.  To  narrow  it  down  to  a  certain  number 
of  convictions,  say  for  four  or  five  times,  or  six  times, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
lather  a  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

413.  Why! — Well,  we  have  instances  of  a  working 
man  who  many  get  tipsy  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  when 
he  gets  his  pay,  and  gets  convicted.  He  goes  off  to  his 
work  on  Monday  morning  and  works  all  the  fortnight 
sober,  and  supports  his  family,  and  discharges  all  his 
duties ;  and  then  again,  at  the  end  of  the  following 
fortnight  when  he  gets  his  next  pay,  he  again  falls  into 


our  hands.     I  think  it  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  John  Btgi. 
deprive  the  wife  and  family  of  that  man's  support.  

414.  Then  you  would  not  say  six  times?— I  should  ^'  Nov,  18M. 
say  rather  that  the  police  magistrate  ahould  be  com- 
pelled, if  a  prisoner  comes  before  him  on  a  charge  of 
drunkenness,  or  an  offence  involving  drunkenness,  and 
he  finds  the  man  is  an  habitual  drunkard— of  course 
yon  would  define  that  in  your  Act — that  he  should  have 
to  send  that  man  to  the  sheriff,  to  be  dealt  with  as  an 
hdbitual  drunkard.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  you  give 
the  power  to  our  magistrates,  many  of  them  are  so 
lenient  that  the  power  would  not  be  enforced.  In  our 
Courts,  with  200  or  300  dranks  passing  before  the 
magistrate — one  might  have  150  before  him  in  the 
morning — it  would  be  rather  sharp  work  for  the 
magistrate  to  send  a  man  off  to  years  of  conBnement 
I  think  it  should  be  stated  to  the  man  that  he  is  going 
to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act,  and  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose.  He  would  get  a 
copy  of  the  libel  served  upon  him,  the  same  as  in  any 
ordinary  criminal  case,  and  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  collecting  evidence  to  defend  himself  on  the  charge 
of  being  au  habitual  drunkard,  within  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act. 

416.  Can  you  give  us  any  specimens  of  habitual 
drunkards  in  Glasgow,  with  whom  the  police  of  Glasgow 
are  concerned  t — We  have  a  number,  more  especialiy 
these  poor  unfortunate  women  who  are  in  our  hands 
very  often,  and  would  come  under  the  provisions  of  such 
an  act.  There  were  in  one  year  248  females,  and  87 
males,  who  were  convicted  more  than  four  times  of 
offences  involving  drunkenness  and  disorderliness,  or 
importuning. 

416.  That  is  rather  a  small  number ;  can  you  give  us 
six  or  eight  times  % — Well,  I  have  not  got  it  here  beside 
me,  but  I  sent  a  return  to  the  secretary  showing  the 
number  committed  five  times  and  upwards.  As  I  have 
already  said,  we  have  only  district  registers  for  these 
potty  offences,  and  the  number  of  convictions  are  not  so 
readily  obtainable;  but,  if  these  offences  were  to  be 
charged  as  aggravations,  we  would  have  to  do  as  we  do 
in  the  criminal  cases — keep  a  central  register  for  the 
whole  city. 

417.  You  would  not  have  the  drunks  all  brought  into 
one  particukr  Police  Office  ? — No.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  do ;  but  I  may  say  that,  taking  it  all  round, 
drunks  as  a  rule  stick  pretty  closely  to  the  district  they 
stay  in.  It  is  different  with  females  for  importuning, 
because,  whenever  they  become  known  in  one  part  of 
the  city,  they  go  to  another. 

418.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  persons,  some  5000  or  so,  vagrants  destitute  of 
accommodation  for  the  night,  who  go  about  and  sleep 
in  the  Police  Offices  ? — We  have  a  great  many  people 
who  come  and  ask  protection  and  shelter  for  the  night. 
We  do  not  encourage  them  ;  but  we  do  not  at  the  same 
time  care  about  turning  them  out 

419.  What  sort  of  people  are  they  ? —Destitute 
people ;  tramps  perhaps  passing  through  the  city,  or 
any  person  destitute  of  a  home.  We  give  the  lieutenanta 
leave,  if  they  have  accommodation,  to  give  them  shelter ; 
but  to  discourage  it.  They  are  not  put  beside  prisoners. 
They  are  kept  till  the  morning,  and  get  a  little  bread, 
and  are  then  turned  away. 

420.  Is  that  simply  a  benevolent  thiug  ? — We  have 
no  power  to  do  it     We  simply  do  it  at  their  rtquest. 

421.  Is  it  done  anywhere  else?— I  think  it  is  done 
over  the  whole  country. 

422.  And  it  to  some  extent  takes  the  place  of  the 
casual  wards  ? — It  does  to  some  extent.  In  the  first 
instance  we  direct  them  to  the  night  asylum,  and  if 
they  come  back  to  us  telling  us  that  the  night  asylum 
u  full,  and  they  cannot  get  in,  rather  than  have  them  on 
the  street  we  take  them  in. 

423.  Have  you  many  children  among  these? — No, 
not  many.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  woman  with 
a  child  may  come  in,  but  this  practice  is  decreasing 
gradually,  because  we  discourage  it 

424.  No  doubt  you  know  of  the  great  trouble  that 
has  been  given  in  Engknd  about  how  to  deal  with 
casuala     It  is  said  that  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
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A  very  bad  lot  of  people.  Is  that  the  same  sort  of  class 
that  finequBUt  your  office  I — No.  Whea  they  are  knenni 
to  the  polioe  to  be  bad  ohoractera,  and  jtiat  coming  to 
take  the  loan  of  us  Ibr  the  mght,  t««  do  odt  give  them 
protection  at  all;  ttioae  we  give  protection  to  ate  mostly 
people  who  would  create  ayiopathy  -;  people  not  criml- 
nalfi.  As  for  vagrants  we  naually  take  them  'before  die 
Coni't  if  we  find  them  sleeping  on  atatre,  or  ahoat 
kilns,  or  anywhere  at  large. 

i'la.  How  does  the  magistrate  deal  with  tihemi — 
They  get  14  days  for  the  lint  ofiiance,  or  30  days  for  the 
second ;  but  for  the  first  offence  the  magie4nites  as  a 
rnle  never  sends  them  to  prison.  For  the  first  offence 
they  are  usually  advised  to  go  to  the  pooihonfle. 

426.  But  there  must  be  a  very  large  class  unqualified 
for  the  poorboueet — Able-bodied  men  foond  sleeping 
out  at  nights,  the  magistrates  invariably  aeod  to  piason 
for  short  period*. 

427.  Is  vagrancy  much  of  atroubte  in  Gtasgowt— No. 

428.  Have  you  any  experience  of  other  places? 
— I  have  had  no  experience  of  other  plaoss,  bnt  I  think 
in  Glasgow  it  has  diminished  very  wuch,  both  vagrancy 
and  drunkenness. 

429.  Drunkenness  decreasing  t— Will  yon  give  us 
statistics  of  thatt — Take  from  1876,  ae  before  that  our 
system  of  classification  was  different  1%e  number  of 
convictions,  including  forfeittnes  in  the  city  for  being 
drank  and  incapable  in  1876,  'mas  15,835,  while  tbe 
population  then  was  500,000.  In  1 893  the  number  was 
16,043,  with  a  population  of  680,000,  or  close  upon 
700,000,  so  that  HtB  numl>er  I  have  given  yon  for  1 893 
is  almost  similar  to  Uiat  of  1875,  and  the  population  has 
increased  as  stated.  Another  thing  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  about  Glasgow  the  railway  &cilities  are 
great,  and  it  being  anrronnded  by  so  many  towns 
and  villages,  has  ita  eteeets  crowded  oa  a  Saturday 
evening,  and  many  cases  arise  from  persons  visiting 
the  city. 

430.  I  notice  in  reading  your  return  you  include 
oonvictiona  and  forfeitures  of  pledges  t — I  am  including 
forfeitures  and  pledges  iiere. 

431.  So  that  you  regard  the  forfeitures  of  pledges 
as  in  all  probability  guilt  of  drunkenness? — Yes. 

432.  Can  you  give  us  the  comparative  numbers  in 
regard  to  disorderly  and  other  petty  o£Senoea  not  cases 
of  drunkenness?— In  1875  there -were  25,298,  whereas 
in  1893  there  were  20,662,  so  that  that  is  a  consider- 
able deereaee  when  the  increaae  of  the  population  is 
considered. 

433.  We  see  that  the  number  of  arrests  and  convie- 
tions  for  tkeee  petty  ofifenoes  in  Glasgow  is  enormously 
greater  than  many  other  large  cities  in  the  three 
oountriee? — Glasgow  bas  hud  Police  Acts  latber  in 
advance  of  many  places  throughout  the  eoiwtry,  and  w« 
have  been  deeluigwith  etffences  in  Glasgow  that  escape 
in  other  towns.  You  cannot  compare  £ngland  with 
Scotland,  because  the  procedure  is  so  different.  A  man 
is  not  dealt  with  there  for  drnnkenness  at  all.  When 
a  man  is  brought  in  there  for  drunkenness  he  goes  off 
as  soon  as  he  is  sober.  Here  we  keep  hin,  and  get « 
pledge  f  I'om  him,  or  bring  him  before  the  Court 

434.  Do  you  think  that  the  ezcnss  of  arrests  atnd 
convictions  in  Glasgow  and  in  Scotland  generally, 
compared  with  England,  is  an  unmitigated  good  t — it 
is  bound  to  do  good.  The  statistics  look  bad,  but  it 
is  bound  to  do  good  if  imprisotimeut  has  any  deterrant 
effect 

435.  Have  you  any  statistics! — Nothing  beyond 
that  I  ahonld  like  very  much  to  see  an  «xpetiment 
made  by  taking  these  poor  chamcters  away  from  us 
for  soaifi  time,  to  see  if  they  could  get  any  power  wver 
their  own  will. 

436.  You  have  told  us  how  you  identify  them— 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  a  nniBbar  nf  times, 
and  who  are  considered  "by  the  mayistrote  to  be 
babrtual  drunkards? — But  I  would  not  wait  upon 
convictions.  I  would  go  farther.  You  might  jjet  a 
man  who  was  brought  before  the  Court  end  only  a 
single  conviction  against  him,  and  his  wife  mij;ht  then 
reveal  that  he  gave  her  no  support,  that  he  ^ras  newer 
sober,  and  that  he  was   of  no  ui»  to  his  family.    I 


would  say  that  that  man  should  be  sent  to  the  sheriff  John.  £ti/i. 
for  disponl  as  an  habitual  drunkard.  — " 

437.  Well,  that  opens  np  another  and  very  difficult  ^'  "°'^-  ^* 
subject;   that  ie,  of  dealing   with  dnunkank  at  the 
instance  of  their  fuendsaud  relatives? — Well,  I  have 
thought  of  that,  bat  I  am  dealing  with  a.  mn  who 

is  brought  before  a  Court  fior  assault  upon  his  -wife, 
and  who  is  stated  on  'tiie  evidence  there  to  be  an 
habitual  drunkard.  I  say  you  ahould  not  wait  for 
a  number  of  convictions. 

438.  About  beggary ;  have  yon  much  of  that  i — ^We 
are  pretty  free  from  that  in  Glasgow. 

439.  Do  you  look  after  it  sharply  ? — Ysa  ;  we  put 
out  men  from  time  to  time  rn  plain  dothas,  -when  we 
think  it  ia  bad,  the  aame  as  we  do  in  respeot  to  .fallea 
women. 

440.  And  the  nmnber  of  your  omvintloas  for  begging 
as  what  ? — I1ie  number  is  in  my  annual  return. 

441.  (By  Prof.  Dooe  Wilmn.)  Whan  a  pemou  is 
brought  np  just  now  as  a  "drunk  and  incapable,'  have 
you  any  means  to  distinguish  butween  a»  ihabitual 
dnmkard,  and  a  peraon  who  is  brought  up  for  the  'first 
^tme? — Unlees  tbe  constable  on  ihs  beat  knows  -the 
man  himself  personally,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that,  'unless  we  were  to  xaakt  spedai  inquiry. 

442.  Would  it  not  be  coruch  better  to  have  the 
previous  convictions  libelled  and  proved  in  the  nrdinaiy 
way? — That  is  what  I  say.  I  have  in  a  Bill  now 
proposed  for  dasgow  got  a  clause  put  in  that  all 
oouTictionB  for  contraventions  should  he  chaiged  as 
aggravations. 

443.  And  do  you  take  care  that  that  aggravation  is 
not  to  be  mentioned  to  the  magistrate  1 — According  to 
the  general  law  we  must  .first  prove  our  xnse  before  we 
mention  the  txinvictione. 

444.  Then  at  present  it  is  very  mneh  a  matter  ol 
accident  distingnishing  between  the  habitual  drunkard 
and  the  man  in  for  the  first  time  f — Well,  the  policeman 
and  the  turnkeys  come  to  know  them  by  headraark, 
and  may  be  able  'to  state  their  efaaracter. 

445.  Is  that  done  in  the  court?  —  Bcnuetimes, 
although  it  is  not  regular.  The  question  ia  sometimes 
asked,  bnt  thie  fiscal  eookl  take  objection  to  it. 

446.  Is  it  not  more  imgular  to  deal  wddi  a  man  as 
a  habitnal  offender  without  giving  him  notice  of  it  ?— 
I  said  I  vonld  send  him  to  the  shenff  so  that  he  xoight 
be  dealt  with  after  notice. 

447.  Have  you  any  provision  in  Glasgow  by  vhicb 
an  able-bodied  person  vdio  ia  in  temponiry  want  «an 
get  food  and  shelter  in  exchange  for  worki — We  have 
been  in  tbe  habit  of  forwarding Jtny  cases  «rf  that  kind 
to  the  Charity  Organiaatiou  Society,  and  they  have 
started  a  home  just  now — and  the  polioe  are  oe>apemting 
with  them — 'Where  persons  may  get  'work  such  as 
breaking  fire-wood.  Last-week  the  socMty  sent  us  40,000 
circulars,  which  I  caused  to  be  delivered  by  the  police 
in  all  the  sho|B  and  'pla<»«  in  the  city,  so  that  persons 
applyn^  could  be  aent  to  the  Charity  Orgauisation 
Society. 

446.  Have  you  many  juTOBiks  cosnndttsd  here  to 
prison  ? — ^Not  many. 

449.  Any  under  the  age  of  12  committed  to  prison 
here  ? — We  have  occasionally,  but  very  seldom.  I  have 
given  the  jiumber  to  the  clerk  of  this  Committee  «f 
those  committed  noder  14,  but  they  are  very  few. 

450.  {By  Dr.  Farquharsnn.)  Are  you  finniliar  with 
people  who  take  their  bouts  of  drinking  and  axe  quite 
sane  between  times  ? — Yes. 

451.  A  man  of  that  kind  mi^  be  brought  under 
Maguiberial  Supervision  -five  or  six  "times,  and  yet  at 
other  times  might  be  quite  esae  and  discharging  all  his 
reeponsibie  duties.  Do  yon  think  there  might  be  an 
injustice  to  iconfiue  that  individual  ? — Where  m  aoau  is 
able  to  control  himself,  aay  for  three,  or  fonr,  or  six 
months  at  a  time,  I  do  not  think  it  -wonld  be  right  to 
aoid  him  away. 

452.  Then  the  habitsnl  soaker  who  dees  not  oome 
nnder  your  notice  -woald  be  a  more  legitimate  person  to 
be  i>nt  under  siippi'vifrinn  than  that? — Yee. 

453.  Do  yon  think  n  *l>ort  period  of  imprisonment 
has  any  dtterr?irt  effect  on  the  habitual  ?— Yery  little: 
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but  I  would  like  to  see  our  magistrates  more  severe 
with  them  before  they  become  habituals. 

454.  Tea  thiuk  their  power  of  will  is  then  gone? — 
Yes ;  and  tlie  only  chance  for  them,  would  be  to  gpt 
them  removed  altogether.. 

455.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  some  plan,  for  pro- 
longed detentbn? — ^Yes ;  that  is  the  only  plan,  but  even 
of  that  I  have  little  hope,  for  in  regard  to  oui  convicts 
verv  few  of  them  abstain  from  drink  when  thej  come 
back. 

456.  In  the  case  of  a  coavict,  would  that  not  be 
because,  perhaps,  ho  could  not  get  work  wheahe  oomes 
back? — uiat  is.  not  the  case.  Theoe  is  more  dona  in 
my  opinion  for  convicts  and  prisoners  coming  out  of 
prison,  than  there  ia  done  in  many  cases  for  deserving 
poor.  They  are  taken  by  the.  hand  by  the  Prisau 
Society,  and  a  great  deal  is  done  for  them,  and  many  a 
cue  I  have  got  into  employment  myselL 

457.  Haye  yon  formed  any  idea  in  jiour  own  mind 
what  would  be  the  minimum  period  of  detention  to  re- 
claim the  habitual  drunkard  1— Well,  that  ia  more  for 
a  medicaLman,  but  I  should  say  not  1^  than  12  months. 

458.  {By  Col.  iDHardy.)  Can  you  give  us  any 
mora  explanation  about  the.  numbers  per  thousand 
apprehended  in  Gla-«gow  in  comparison  with  all  the 
rest  of  tke  country.  It  is  so  czttaordinaiiiy,  so  im- 
mensely diffsrent  1  For  instance,  I  read  in  the  return 
which  has  beea  prepared  by  our  Secretary — for  disr 
orderl)c  and  hreadt  oi  the  peace  over  the  country — 
Glasgow,  60  pemons  per  1000 ;  Edinburgh,  24.  Now 
take  Dundee,  a  good  speciman  of  a  town  where  the 
population  at  any  rate  is  nut  all  quiescent,  2S  as 
compared  with  60  in  Glasgow.  Then  take  Leith,  2Q 
per  1000  instead  of  GO  in  Glasgow.  Then  here  ia 
another  town  which  might  be  very  fairly  coiupftred ; 
Greennck,,  S2  per  lOQO,  as  compared  with  60 — a.  town 
with  a  lar^  Ldsh  population ;  Govitn,  which  is  con« 
tiguoua  to  Qksgow,  in  fact  with  continuous  streets, 
but  with.  a.  different  police  force,  I  believe,  28  per 
1000  J,  and — without  going  out  of  this  country — could 
you  give  any  explanation  of  that  1 — Z  think  that  the 
pnemL  explanation  I  gave  in.  answer  to  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  goes  a  long  way.  Govan  is  really  part  of 
Glasgow.  On  a  Satnrday  night  yon  find  the  paople 
come  ia  ta  Glasgow.  You  aia  drawiug  the  a.verage  uq 
Glasgow's  population,  and  Glasgow  all  the  time  ia  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  those  other  populous  places  round 
about.  To  compare.  Glasgow  with  Edinburgh  and 
Dundee  is  out  of  the  q^aestion.  The  population  ia 
altogether  different 

459.  Would  you  say  that  Dundee's  populatioa  is 
better,  on  the  average,  than  Glasgow's  V—l  cannot  say 
that  it  is.    Here  you  have  a  mining  population,  and  yoa 

I  have  ironworkers,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  bwest  classi 
•  and  these  spend  their  money  freely  on  drink.  In 
\  Dundee  it  is  different — cotton  workers,  jute  workers, 
.''  and  mill  girls,  not  likely  to  spend  their  money  so  freely. 
^  The  peofde  round  about  Dundee  have  not  the  same 
'.  iscilities  for  getting  into  the  city  as  in  the  case  of 
t  Glasgow ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  people  is  to  come 
\  into  the  city  on  festivals  and  at  times  of  rejoicing.  I 
I  could  also  remark  about  Dundee  that  the  Government 
.  Inspector  bos  pointed  out  that  the  force  of  police  thera 
■  is  uuraerically  weak. 

460.  And  it  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
v  police  f — The  more  police,  the  fewer  cases  of  druukeo- 
,  ness  will  be  passed.     If  you  have  fewer  policemea 

'   jou  will  have  less  cases. 

461.  There  is  a  very  intereetiug  thing  you  mentioned 
about  different  treatment  beginning  in  1873.  The 
number  of  disorderly  cases  before  that  was  compara- 
tively small,  but  it  seems  to  have  bounded  up  suddenly ; 
was  that  owiug  to  fresh  legislation  or  police  arrange- 
mentst — ^Prior  to  the  1866  Act  cases  of  disorderly 
conduct  were  treated  as  'drunk  and  disocdeily,'  but 
that  was  found  ino{)eratLve,  because  in  many  cases 
they  were  disorderly  and  not  drunk.  Othar  cases  were 
classvd  as,  'breaches  of  the  peace.'  It  was  found, 
advisable  to  reclassify  the  offences,  and  drunks, 
aaaaultSi  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  disorderly  conduct 
were  all  treated  separately. 


I 


462.  The  result  of  it  was  to  increase  largely  the  John  Boyd. 

number  of  your  apprehension  and  committals  to  prison  ?         

—After  1873.    Prior  to  1873  the  Police  Authorities  ^*  ^^IL!!** 
did  not  encourage  the  police  to  bring  in  drunk  aud 
incapable  prisoneix,  because   they  were  not   brought 

before  the  Court  After  the  constables  reeetved  instruc- 
tions that  all  prisoners  were  to  be  brougiit  before  the 
Court,  then  they  had  some  inducement  to  bring  in 
pdaonea,  because  there  was  something  to  show  for  their 
work.  ^ 

463.  But  the  action  of  the  police  was  not  forced 
upon  them  by  same  new  statute ;  it  was  a  fresh  iustruo- 
tion  given,  as  to  the  ranking  of  the  caeesi — I  hav« 
explained  to  you  that  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1866  certain  cases  were  daseified  together.  Afber  the 
1866  Act  was  passed,  cases  of  drunkenBess  were  not 
taken  before  t^e  Courte,  but  when  in  1873  the  instcuo- 

tions  were  given  to  bring  all  '  dcanka '  before  the  Court;  > 

that  incseased  the  vigilance  of  the  policei  Previous  to 
1873  many  cases  of  dmnkennssa  were  passeil  on  the 
streets  which  wouU  now  be  takeu  up  by  the  police. 

464.  If  a  oonatable  comes  across  a  drunken  man  is 
the  only  recourse  for  hipi  the  Police  Office? — The 
police  cannot  touch. a  man  for.  simply  being  under  the 
influence  of  drink. 

465.  But  if  he  has  committed  what  might  be  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  has  a  constable  any  instructions  to  see  if 
hs  oaa  restore  the  peace,  or  quiet  the  disturbance,  and 
parhapa  help  the  man  home  t— If  it  is  merely  a  drunken 

man  about  his  own  door  trying  to  get  home,  or  kicking  v 

up  a  noise  and  disturbance,  ia  many  cases  the  police 

would  endeavour  to  get  him  into  his  house.     I  cannot 

say,  however,  that  they  are  decidedly  told  not  to  arrest 

the  man,  but  iiie.  practice  is  to  get  the  man  away  quietly. 

If  they  cannot  get  him  away,  than  they  muat  take  him 

into  custody. 

466.  Now,  about,  nomads  who  come  and  go,  do  you 
see  much  of  them  ia  Glasgow  ? — We  do  not  see  much  of 
them.  They  go  to  the  like  of  the  Night  Aeylum.  They 
may  come  to  ua  for  &  night's  lodging  oceattonally,  and 
we  may  give  it  to  them. 

467.  But  their  numbers  are  not  so  large  that  your 
people  take  any  notice  of  them  1 — For  many  years  all 
vagrants  and  beggars  have  been  sharply  dealt  with.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  Parochial  Authoritiee  would  like  us 
to  go  still  farther,  and  deal  with  old  men  and  women 
and  others  sitting  in  quiet  places  begging,  but  I  hold 
that  the  people  axe  hugely  to  blame  for  these  being 
there  ;  if  they  did  not  get  the  ooppers  they  would  not 
continue  to  be(^  °We  have  been,  however,  exceedingly 
free  of  vagrancy  in  Glasgow. 

468.  You  are,  I  think  you  sadd,  now  a^ing  for  longer 
sentenoes  t — No  :  I  am  asking,  under  this  new  Act,  that 
contraventions  should  be  stated  as  aggravations. 

469.  But  not  for  any  difference  in  the  seatences  now 
in  vogue  ? — No. 

470.  There  is  just  one  point  of  some   imi>ortanc6. 

We  were  talking  abont  the  effect  of  long  sentsuces  and  ' 

aliort  sentences  on  habituals  ;  I  suppose  you  agree  that 
a.  short  sentence  has  no  good  effect  whatever  ?  —That  ie 
ao.  On  the  question,  of  long  sentences,  the  effect,  as 
you  know  very  well,  often,  appears  iu  the  case  of  penal 
servitude  prisoners.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  vei;y 
much  good  effect  upon  them. 

471.  In  fact,  they  are  very  often  committed  again 
even  when  on  license  ? — Very  frequently. 

472.  In  talking  of  prolonged  seclusion  for  cases  of 
inebriates  or  habitual  offenders,  there  would  be  a 
considerable  difference  of  treatment  to  that  of  a  convict 
in  a  penal  settlement  % — I  would  expect  so. 

473.  In  the  case  of  a  convict  the  sentence  is  carried 
out  without  any  respect  to  the  man's  will :  he  has  no 
choice  or  will  iu  what  he  may  dot — He  is  under  con- 
trol in  every  respect 

474.  And  therefore,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
a  man's  will  will  be  strengthl^ued  when  he  comes  out 
from  a  proluuged  treatment  of  that  kind? — ^Well,  I 
don't  know  that  that  follows.  A  man's  will  may  be 
strengthened.  But  I  would  not  give  the  tame  treat- 
ment. In  the  case  of  a:  convict  you  are  punisfaing 
the  man  for  a  crime,  and  it  is  right  that  he  shoulil 
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At«  Boyd,      undergo  the  pnuishment.      WiiL  a  habitual  druiikaid 

yoa  are  going  to  treat  him  rather  as  8ufferinf»  from 

Hwr^l894.  ^  disease,  and  you  would  not  therefore  punish  him 
as  a  convict.  I  would  suggest  that  he  should  be  put 
in  a  place  away  from  the  city  where  there  would  be 
good  fresh  air  and  good  food,  with  plenty  of  hard  work, 
and  he  might  thus  be  rastored  to  good  heulth. 

475.  But  you  would  try  to  build  up  his  will? — Well, 
not  try  to  build  it  up;  the  absence  from  the  drink 
would  allow  the  will  to  grow.  He  would  feel  the 
benefit  of  being  without  the  drink,  and  if  there  was 
any  power  given  to  the  man  over  his  will  he  would  be 
able  to  control  it,  more  especially  after  experiencing 
the  benefit  of  the  want  of  the  drink. 

476.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Moncrief.)  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  a  decent 
working  man,  might,  on  each  alternate  Saturday  when 
he  got  his  pay,  get  drunk,  and  get  into  the  hand;)  of  the 
police,  and  yet  continue  to  support  his  wife  and  family ; 
do  you  think  it  possible  that  a  man  should  go  on  in 
that  way  t — I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  working 
man  run  in  once  a  fortnight ;  I  was  only  giving  you  a 
possible  case  as  an  illustration.  A  man  might  get 
drunk  every  fortnight  and  not  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  police.  It  depends  upon  where  he  gets  drunk,  and 
whether  he  does  anything  to  call  for  the  interference  of 
the  poUce. 

477.  But  every  time  he  gets  outrageously  drunk  be 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police? — Not  every 
time,  but  generally. 

478.  You  have  stated  that  you  think  some  magis- 
trates take  too  lenient  a  view  of  these  offences,  and 
that  you  think  that,  by  way  of  a  check  on  the  magis- 
trates, it  should  be  compulsory  to  send  an  offender, 
after  a  certain  number  of  convictions,  to  the  sheriff? — 
I  said  so ;  and  if  the  sheriff  found  that  the  man  was 
not  a  proper  person  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  habitual, 
the  prisoner  should  then  be  tried  on  the  charge  on 
which  he  was  originally  arrested. 

479.  As  regards  children,  you  say  there  are  not  very 
many  sent  to  prison  under  14  years  of  age.  What  is 
the  youngest  age  at  which  a  child  can  be  sent  to  prison  ? 
— Nine  years. 

430.  Do  you  tliink  that  a  child  so  young  as  that 
should  be  sent  to  prison  ? — A  child  is  never  sent  under 
that  age. 

481.  Or  at  that  age? — I  do  not  approve  of  it. 

482.  At  what  age  do  you  think  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  send  a  child  to  prison? — Well,  you  will  get 
children  at  12,  precocious  children,  who  are  in  a  way 
much  older  than  others  at  14.  In  that  matter  I  think 
a  good  deal  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate  to  judge  from  the  circumstances.  Person- 
ally I  do  not  think  young  children  should  be  sent  to 
prison  at  all. 

483.  And  what  would  you  do  with  them? — What 
we  do  just  now  in  the  cruelty  cases  for  instance.  If 
it  is  an  offence  for  which  wo  can  deal  with  the  parents, 
such  as  begging,  we  do  deal  with  them;  but  if  it  is  not 
such  an  offence  we  send  for  the  parents  and  threaten 
them,  and  if  the  parents  are  of  that  sort  that  will  not 
look  after  their  children  then  we  have  to  ask  the 
magistrate  to  send  the  children  to  an  industrial  school. 

484.  But  in  many  cases  the  child  could  not  get  into 
an  industrial  school  straight  away  from  the  Court  ? — 
Oh  yes,  they  can. 

485.  What  do  you  do  with  a  child  after  he  is 
sentenced  ? — He  b  sent  on  at  once. 

486.  But  take  a  place  where  there  is  no  industrial 
school ;  what  would  you  do  then  ? — ^Whenever  a  child 
is  sentenced,  he  is  fed,  and  is  despatched  at  once. 
Under  a  new  arrangement  we  pay  the  expense  at  the 
time,  and  render  the  acco<mt  to  the  Government 
Formerly  a  child  had  to  be  sent  to  prison  before  going 
to  a  Reformatory. 

487.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  institution  might  be 
full,  and  that  there  might  be  a  question  of  getting  an 
opening  ? — We  have  to  send  far  away  often — to  Mon- 
trose, to  Wiptownshiie,  and  pven  to  Bristol. 

488.  (By  Prqfetgor  Dove  Wilson.)  But  where  do  you 
put   them    between   the   time   of   their  sentence,  and 


discovering  where  there  is  a  vacancy  ? — They  are  put  John  Boyd. 
into  a  side-room  at  the  Police  Ofiice.  

489.  {By  Cot.  M'Hardy.)  If  it  U  going  to  a  refor-  ^^  ^^^ 
matory? — In  that  case   we   might  send  the  child  to 

prison  for  a  day  or  two,  while  we  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  his  reception. 

490.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  220  children  were  sent 
to  prison  in  Scotland  during  last  year? — I  do  not 
approve  of  it. 

491.  What  would  you  do  for  it? — I  would  send  the 
child  straight  off  to  the  reformatory. 

492.  But  cases  might  arise  that  would  require 
correspondence  with  the  reformatory ;  what  would  you 
do  with  the  child  in  the  meantime  ? — For  a  day  or  two 
they  might  send  the  child  to  prison,  but  often  the 
child  is  kept  by  the  police.  Bu^  when  a  child  is  going 
to  a  reformatory  it  might  as  well,  I  think,  go  into  the 
prison.  It  is  mere  sentiment  the  objection  to  sending 
the  children  to  the  prison  for  a  day  or  two.  No 
doubt  it  gives  the  Prison  Commissioners  a  little 
trouble,  but  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  relieved 
of  that.  The  way  ia  avoid  the  children  being  sent  to 
prison  is  to  insist  upon  more  local  institntions,  so 
that  the  children  may  be  taken  direct  to  them  without 
delay. 

493.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Assuming  that  there 
is  a  stigma  in  sending  a  child  of  tender  years  to 
prison  for  one  or  fourteen  days,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  send  a  child  to  a  children's  refuge,  pending 
arrangements  being  made  with  the  reformatory 
authorities  ? — I  would  prefer  that. 

494.  In  saying  that  no  child  of  nine  years  has 
entered  a  prison  within  the  last  year  you  refer  only 
to  your  own  jurisdiction  ? — That  is  so. 

495.  In  your  experience  have  you  found  that  con- 
victs come  up  before  the  magistrates  very  frequently 
for  being  drunk  ? — Yes ;  the  returns  we  send  to  the 
Prison  Commissioners  will  show  that  They  are  often 
before  the  magistrates,  and  are  reported  by  us  to  the 
Prison  Commissioners.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
same  person  is  often  up.  We  report  them  when  they 
are  on  license  if  convicted,  and  also  after  the  expiry  of 
their  license. 

496.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  You  send  up  a  first 
report,  and  then  a  second  report  and  then  the  license 
is  dealt  with  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners, or  whoever  have  the  advising  of  the  ofiicials, 
do  not  always,  even  on  a  second  report  of  conviction 
for  drunkenness,  revoke  the  license,  and  I  am  sometimes 
almost  ashamed  to  warn  a  man,  knowing  that  it  will 
go  for  nothing. 

497.  But  on  a  third  report  the  license  is  always 
withdrawn  ? — I  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
I  think  I  could  turn  up  cases  in  which,  even  after  a 
third  report,  the  license  was  not  dealt  with. 

498.  (By  Dr.  Sutlierlaml.)  In  the  return  you  sent 
me,  33.")  pK0i)le  you  say  have  been  convicted  five  times 
and  upwards ;  but  will  you  ex|ilaiu  to  the  Cummiitee 
that  these  numbers  might  be  considerably  augmented 
if  a  register  of  these  offendi^rs  were  kei>t — in  fwct  that 
tlie  numbers  are  considerably  understated  ? — I  think  the 
prison  authorities  should  be  able  to  give  a  more 
accurate  record  of  these  cases,  because  they  are  all 
centralised  in  the  prison. 

499.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  regard  to  the  sentences 
imposed  upon  drunks,  is  not  the  magistrate  guided  to 
some  extent  by  what  you  yonraelf,  or  your  lieutenants 
acting  for  you  or  a  court  official  say  as  to  the  previous 
character  of  the  accused? — That  is  not  the  case.  It 
would  be  very  improper  of  any  fiscal  to  suggest  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  the  magistrates. 

600.  Then  a  magistrate,  without  knowledge,  may 
give  an  offender  who  is  convicted  for  the  fortieth  time 
a  sentence  of  3  days  imprisonment,  while  that  same 
offender  may  have  been  sentenced  to  14  days  for  his 
first  offence  ? — Yes  :  that  is  possible. 

501.  Is  nothing  said  about  the  offender's  previous 
character  ? — I  have  explained  that  the  magistrate  some- 
times puts  a  question  to  the  police  officer  whether  he 
knows  anything  about  the  prisoner,  but  only  under 
these  circumstances  the  magistrate  gets  the  information. 
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kScfi.  602.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  recent  years  there 
-       has  been  a  growing  practice  to  pass  longer  sentences  ou 

'^•'^"  such  offenders  as  '  drnnks '  and  prostitutes — a  tendency 
to  go  in  for  the  lull  sentence  of  14  days  for  being 
drank  and  incapable,  and  30  days  for  prostitation  t — 
Well,  to  some  extant,  but  time  may  be  reasons  for 
that 

503.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  month  of  September 
1894,  there  were  60  proetitutes  in  prison  undergoing 
the  fall  penalty  of  30  days  imprisonment,  whilst  the 
succeeding  month  there  are  130  undergoing  the  full 
penalty  t — That  may  be  so. 

504.  Do  yon  think  that  14  days  of  pnnitive  treat- 
ment is  an  adequate  punishment  for  being  drunk) — 
I  think  where  there  are  repeated  convictions,  and  the 
magistrate  knows  of  them,  that  he  should  exercise  the 
power  that  he  at  present  possesses,  and  that  would  en- 
able him  to  give  the  offender  other  30  days  if  he  was 
unable  to  find  caution  for  his  good  behaviour  for  the 
next  12  months. 

505.  But  would  these  misetkbte  habitual  offenders 
be  able  to  find  caution  t — No ;  and  therefore  they 
would  get  the  other  30  days  in  prison. 

506.  Having  regard  to  the  sentences  passed  for 
ioJictable  offences  by  sheriffs,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  too  much  to  give  30  days  for  the  offence  of 
drunkenness  T — No ;  not  in  the  case  of  a  repeated 
offender. 

507.  Ton  do  not  think  that,  that  for  the  mere  offence 
of  drunkenness  after  one  or  two,  or  even  three  convic- 
tiona,  30  days  is  excessive,  and  would  eutail  hardships  1 
— No ;  bat  I  would  point  out  that  there  are  great  dis- 
crepancies in  the  sentences  passed  by  judges,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  if  the  fall  sentence  were  mor<j  frequently 
im|K>»ed  that  would  have  some  effect 

608.  That  would  simply  clear  your  streets ;  you 
dou't  suggest  that  it  reforms  the  individual  t — Well,  it 
has  this  effect,  that  if  a  person  had  any  power  over  his 
will  at  all  it  is  bound  to  act  as  a  deterrent. 

509.  Do  you  think  it  would  act  as  a  deterrent  on 
the  habitoalst — No;  I  don't  know  that  I  would  say 
that,  but  it  would  certainly  have  an  effect  for  the 
working  man  who  is  brought  in  now  and  again  for 
dninkenness. 

610.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1892  on  the  Scottish  Burgh  Police  Bill,  it  was 
attempted  to  insert  a  clause  making  the  full  term  of 
imprisonment  for  drunkenness  30  or  60  days,  hut  that 
an  amendment  that  the  maximum  period  in  prison 
should  only  be  14  days  was  carried  1 — I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

611.  Ton  suggest  that  a  special  inquiry  should  be 
conducted  into  the  coses  of  these  habitnals  before  a 
sheriff :  why  not  before  two  of  your  magistrates  1 — It 
would  not  do,  as  we  have  not  two  magistrates  sitting. 

612.  But  yon  might  have  that  under  new  legisla- 
tion t — It  would  not  work.  We  have  difficulty  at 
present  in  getting  even  one  magistrate  to  attend  in  the 
Courts,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of 
them  are  anxious  to  have  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
again. 

613.  But  suppoae  I  were  to  suggest  two  Justices  of 
the  Peace — there  are  lots  of  them  now — as  provided 
for  in  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Inebriates'  Act  of  1879  ? — 
But  consider  the  practical  working  of  the  thing.  A 
man  is  brought  before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  who 
happen  to  be  sitting  on  the  Bench  on  that  particular 
day.  In  order  to  get  the  whole  history  of  the  man,  a 
postponement  to  the  following  day,  or  even  longer,  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  inquiries  may  be  made  about 
him.  These  Justices  would  very  probably  not  be  sitting 
on  the  following  day,  or  when  the  prisoner  was  next 
dealt  with.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
magistrates.  By  sending  them  to  the  sheriff  you 
would  have  one  set  of  Judges  dealing  with  this  kind 
of  offence. 

514.  You  are  specially  anxious,  I  observe  in  your 
tuggestions,  to  protect  working  men  who  may  get 
occasionally  the  worse  of  liquor  from  being  classed 
among  habitually  drunken  and  dissolute  people  I — Yes ; 
and  that  would  be  done  by  serving  the  offender  with  a 


copy  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  giving  him  an  John  Boyi. 
opportunity  of  getting  np  evidence  for  his  defence.  

615.  In  regard  to  the  question  put  by  Col.  M'Hardy  "  Nov^94. 
comparing  Glasgow  with  Dundee,  I  find  that  while 

Glasgow  has  got  double  the  number  of  apprehensions 
per  thousand  of  population,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
marked  diffsrenee  continues  in  regard  to  those,  presum- 
ably the  worst  offenders,  who  are  committed  to  prison, 
the  ratio  there  being  almost  equal.  How  would  you 
account  for  thatt — Well,  it  depends  upon  the  fines. 
Some  people  pay  fines  very  readily,  and  in  many  cases 
the  magistrates  are  very  lenient,  and  give  the  offendeis 
facilities  for  getting  their  fines  paid  by  their  friends. 

616.  You  also  account  for  it,  to  some  extent,  because 
of  the  influx  of  people  from  surrounding  towns  and 
villages  into  the  city } — Yes.  .     , 

517.  But  would  that  not  cut  both  wayst  Don't 
large  crowds  leave  the  city  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
in  vehicles  and  trains  t — Not  to  the  same  extent 

518.  You  have  found,  I  believe,  in  regard  to  pros- 
titutes, that  policemen  in  plain  clothes  have  been  able 
to  rid  the  streets  of  these  women  t — Yes. 

619.  Could  anything  be  doue  in  that  way  to  see 
whether  the  publican  is  carrying  oat  the  provisions  of 
the  Public-houses  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  in  so  far  as  he 
is  forbidden  under  penalties  from  supplying  intoxicated 
persons  with  drink,  and  in  like  manner  punishing  him 
for  supplying  persons  with  drink  who  hereafter  may 
be  certified  as  habitual  drunkards  t — ^At  present  the 
police  are  instructed  as  far  as  possible  to  see  that 
intoxicated  persons  are  not  supplied  with  drink. 
Constablee  receive  instructions  to  watch  people  who 
are  intoxicated  going  into  public-houses,  and  to  sea 
that  they  are  not  supplied,  and  their  printed  instruc- 
tions refer  to  such  cases. 

520.  Suppose  that  in  future  legislation  it  were 
thouxht  pro[)er  that  the  habitual  drunkard  should  be 
certified  in  open  Court,  and  adverlised  an  such,  do  you 
think  any  ^mA  would  be  done  by  forbidding  the 
publican  to  supply  such  with  drink  \—l  do  not  think 
it  would  do  any  good.  The  publicans  would  not  know 
these  persons  when  they  came  into  their  shops. 

621.  Is  not  the  pawnbroker  carrying  on  hiis  business 
under  somewhat  similiar  arrangements  as  those  I  sug- 
gest t — To  some  extent 

622.  And  would  not  the  publican  in  the  same  way  1 
— Not  in  the  same  way. 

623.  In  our  colonies  when  a  person  is  classed  as  an 
habitual  drunkard  a  certificate  to  that  effect  is  sent  to 
the  publican,  and  he  is  forbidden  to  supply  liquor  to 
that  individual ;  and  in  event  of  his  being  found  guilty 
of  a  third  contravention  of  such  an  order  his  license  is 
forfeited  ;  would  legislation  of  that  kind  have  any  effect 
for  good  in  this  city! — ft  might;  but  I  can  see  a 
difficulty  arising  in  a  large  city  like  Glasgow  from  the 
frequent  changes  that  take  place  among  publican's 
assistants.  Of  course,  if  guilty  knowledge  could  be 
brought  home  to  the  publican,  the  matter  would  be 
different 

524.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  these  wretched  women 
who  come  before  you  for  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  time 
in  one  year,  and  hundreds  of  times  in  a  life-time,  usually 
frequent  certain  localities,  and  are  well  known  to  the 
publicans  f  Could  the  publicans  not  refuse  to  supply 
them  t — There  are  plenty  of  public-houses,  particularly 
in  the  West-End,  where  such  women  would  not  be 
served  under  any  conditions,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  it  is  different  In  certain  localiticf,  I  fancy  the 
publicans  would  know  these  women  by  head-mark.  I 
can  see  a  difficulty,  however,  in  being  called  to  punish 
a  publican  for  supplying  drink  to  such  persons.  The 
defence  woulJ  probably  be  that  it  was  a  new  shopman, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

525.  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  that  the  slight 
diminution  in  the  total  apprehensions  in  Glasgow  during 
the  past  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sentences 
pointing  to  the  infliction  of  the  maximum  have  been 
more  frequent  during  that  period,  and  this  would  further 
explain  that  last  year  the  highest  number  of  convictions 
for  these  offence?  for  which  any  female  habitual  was 
convicted  was  21  in  1893,  against  35  iu  1891 !— That 
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may  lave  some  effect  ou  tlin  smallfr  number  of  con- 
victions, but  tha  prison  autboiitiea  bav«.  «.  better 
opportunity  li  jud^ng  n£  that  than  I  have. 

526.  Tha  longpr  you.  keep  theea  h»bLl!a«la>  out,  of,  the 
vay^  is  it  nok  bound  to  dimiiush  the  oppcrUiait^  9f 
ceoumtting  an  oSence,  and  eoDaequentljT  thia  a^ipieben- 
sions  1 — l!fo  doubt 

527'.  {Bp  MiM  Steventon.)  la  jouc  pcopotaJ  for 
dealing;  with,  habitual,  druokatds  you  spoks  o£  getting 


evidence  from  the  man's  family ;.  is  it  nnt,  tba  case  that  Jatm  Sot 

vdi-y  oftea  woniaiv  aftai  hoiviiig  got  thair.  hasbania         ; 

apprehaivded  for  enielty,  are  *ery  unwilling  to  give  the  '^°  «^_ 
evidence  neeeBaary-fior  the.oonvictioal — Yes. 

528.  Would  it  not  be  aeceaaary  to  hftvesome  fotther 
•yidcttca) — ^Tbatia  just  why  I  wanted  these  easas  re- 
mitted to  the  sheriff,  so  that  fuller  information  might 
be[  eat  from  the  uao^s  MiaUsies  or  nuf^ilioaa.  [The 
wtiuess.  withdieni.] 


[Awousssa] 


THIBD    DAY. 


Glasgow,  14feh  November  1804. 


Pbsseiq: — 


Sir  GaucLss  Camxbon,  Bait.,  M*.?.  {Chainum). 
Lieut-Col.  M'EUbbi,  E.E. 
Di.  B.  FAB4uaABS0K>  MJ*. 


CoL  Sii  GoLi»  Scxnc  "iiavcuBWK  B.E; 

Dr.  J.  F.  SnTHKRLAND. 

Misa  £.  (X  SxBTmaoN. 


Jtev.Dr.A.S. 
MacExoen. 

14  Not.  1894. 


The  Bev.  Albxandb&  E.  MacEwbn,  D.D.,.  o£  ClaramQnt  U.F.  Chundi,  ths:  Hot;  fioaxKi  fJKmmax,  of 
Galton  UJ*.  Church,  and  the  Bev.  Alexandeb.  Baow»  of  Pullokahialds  IJJP.  Chmcfa,  aa  BeproBBnting  &e 
United  Pcesbytery  of  Glasgow,  wen  called  in  and  axamined. 

The  R&v.  A.  &  MACEWEN,  D.D.,  examined  by  the  Chaibmah 


!>^%.  You  are  loinister  of  Glatemont  U.F.  Church  t 
—Yes. 

530.  And.  you  comei  before  tha  Conunittea  aa  the 
fepresantative  of  tdie  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery 
of  Glaagpw  1— The  Bev.  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Bew,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  myself,  were  appointed  ta  aacettajn  and 
express  the  general  mind,  of  our  Presbytery ;  and, 
altnough  we  have  no  verbal  instructions,  the  Presbytery 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  liaes  of  evidence  which 
we  propose  to  submit  to  the  Committee. 

531.  On  what  point  do  you  wish  toigive  evidence} 
— It  was  suggested,  to  us  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  might  be  special  value  in  our  evidence 
with  regard  to  tba  treatment  of  h&hitual  dmakardst 
and  it  is  on  that  point  we  propose  to  speak. 

532.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  suggestions  on 
that  point? — We  ate  strongly  of  opinion  that  comt- 
pulaory  legislation  is  desirable ;  indeed,  that  it  is:  essential 
aa  a  preventive,  not  oaly  of  misery  and  poverty,  but  of 
crime.  According  to  the  existing  law  tha  consent,  of 
the  habitual  drunkard  is  required..  We  consider  it 
alinoat  imposaible  to  get  such  consent  in  the  naajocity 
of  cases  where  confinement  or  restraint  is  essentiaL. 

533.  What  evidence  do  yau  desin)  befote  proceed- 
ing}— We  think  that  evidence  of  cruelly  aud  othw* 
wiee  offensive  and  dangerous  behaviour  should  ba 
aufficient  to  justify  what  would  practically  be  incar^ 
ceration.  lS,o,  doubt  ijt  would  be  difiicnlt  to  get 
evidence;  yet  in  extreme  cases  suffident  evideuoe 
would  be  furthcoming,  and  of  course  sack  legielation 
should  apply  only  to  extreme  cases.  That,  is  the  first 
point  on  which  we,  as  representing  the  Presbyteiy, 
are  unanimous. 

534.  Then,  as  to  tha  second  poinjb!  —  That  is  aa 
regards  tha  period  of  detention.  We  regard  that  aa 
a  medical  question^  to  be  determined  by  individual 
needs.  Our  experience,  however,  ia  that  aa  a  rul«v 
when  isolation  is  enforced  aa  a  cure  for  intemperance, 
the  period  of  isolation  is  too  short ;  but  that,  we  Uunk^ 
should  he  decided,  by  medical  men,  according  to  the 
individual  case. 

535.  Then,  as  to  the  question  of  provision  for  treatr- 
meut? — As  to  the  provision  of  Betreats,  we  hold 
that  it  should  not  be  left  to  individual  enterprise, 
1  ut  tha*  provision  should  be  made  for  having  adequate 


acaoBunodstioa  within  ueadbc  of  a  otty>— say,  like  this — 
and  that  they  should  not  h&ve  the  pteeartous  character, 
which  is  inevitable  wh^  &  Botieat  is  lioeused  only 
where  an  individual  thinks-  it  ma^  be  foe  his  pecuniary 
advaotage  Do  aek  one  going.  Parely  penaiisLue  legisla- 
tion, althou^  combined  witih  Gvvsnunent  ODUtrol,  is, 
we  think,  inadequate. 

536.  What  are  your  views  regarding  thei  upkeep  of 
such  Betreatat — ^It  has,  been  suggested  t»  us  that  this 
ia  a  matter  with.  wkBh:  ohnrofaoaa  ok  philanthropic 
agtoieies  might  posaibly  deal.  We  regard  that  as  quite 
impraeticable  and  undesirable  fisr  sweni  reaanes^ 

637.  What  are  tksaa  reaaoos  Y — HJabitual  dmnkards 
aa  a  rule  remove  t^ennalv»  oat  of  all  relation  with 
the  church,  and  are  anxious  to  avoid  contact  with  the 
clergy  and  witkchoidii  officiala  of  anjsort^  espcoially 
when  they  are  of  the  well-to-da  clasBea.  That  is  our 
experience  in  9&  oaaee  out  of  100.  When  there  is  an 
habitnaJl  dniukard  in  a  family,  for  a  time  the  fact  is 
kepik.  out  of  our  notice,,  and  when  ib  does  come  under 
our  notiea  there,  is  a  likelihood  that  the  whole  family 
mB(y  loosen,  oe  braak  entiivly  canoection  with  the 
chuKh. 

538.  That  it  yoor  first  leason—yon.  hsve  other 
reasons? — Our  second  reason  for  saying  the  churcfaea 
should,  not  support  or  contribute  largely  to  such 
BetrealS'  ia  that  we  have  no  funds  for  such  purposes. 
No  church,  whether  Establi^ed  or  otherwise,  has  any 
such  funds ;  and  special  contributions  could  not  with 
propriety  be  raised.  We  further  think  it  would  be 
iuconaiatent  and  unreaaonablB  to  carry  out  a  national 
and  compulsory  scheme  by  voluntary,  and  therefore 
preeariAUB  contributions. 

539.  How  do  you  think  such  institntKna  should  be 
supported  then  1 — Our  idea  ia  that  such  asylums  should 
be  supported  by  proportionate  payment,  aecording  to 
the  intuests  involved.  From  the  relatives  or  the  actual 
resouroes  of  habitual  drunkards  there  shouUi  be  pay- 
ment so  far  as  that  is  possible.  If  it  were  manageable^ 
the  expenses  should  be  entirely  defrayed  by  them ;  but 
the  great  difficulty  is,  that  Uiere  rarely  are  available 
reaoufcea.  I  might  illustrate  buw  it  oocuts  to  us  clergy- 
men. I  can  think  of  a  case  where  there  is  an  habitrail 
drunkard — 'a  man  not  di-uuk  avety  day  of  the  week,  but 
occasionally  aud  dangerously  ao.     His  eainings,  when 
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i^^.S.be  is  Boher, 'ftm  the  only  TCsourees  of  the  houachold, 
im-      sod  ofcTionely,  If  he  -were  incaroerated,  any  paymeuta 
w  ^_^  from  his  relatives  would  be  ttbeolotely  impossibie. 
^  _         540.  Do  yon  ddnk  that  imy  help  woidd  eani«  from 
ontsidB  agenaeaf — We  tkink  that  help  might  b^  aad 
oocf»iondly  -vroold  be,  given  1^  cbunobes  «nd  other 
phibBthropic  fl^ganetes,  fault  the  oest,  in  Its  Anther  incid- 
ence, Bfaould  be  d«fniy«l  psrtly  l^  looal  asBeBsueat,  the 
locality  hsvingxiefiBitie  mtsrattia  theiHUt8r,'aad'patCly 
by  Imperial  fnnde. 

541.  Would  you  please  go  a  little  more  miniltBly 
iotD  the  nutttm  of  the  differait  dossM  of  halxtual 
drunkards  t  There  are  thvae  cloiites  with  "whom  it  'has 
heen  proposed  <bo  d«al.  H'hs  fafe  «re  those  who  toIibk 
tarily  sre  willing  to  ptace  thsmiielvvs  under  reeftiaiitt, 
vnd  iriune  cote  ie  'pMtially  pnwided  for  by  bgialKtiDB 
Bt  the -present  tisre.  There  iis  a  atisteton  of  l^aUtion 
which  ootdd  be  ehiboreted.  The  BSBoad  dam  are  (Stose 
"whom  it  has  h«en  proposed  to  oomarit  &t  the  instaaee 
of  their  relatives,  and  who  won't  submit  to  ooaufnimt^ 
but  -whom  it  has  bvenpropcMed  to  bintg 'before  Judicial 
Authorities,  «mi  vHow  them  at  the  instanon  df  their 
lelativea  to  'proaounee  them  ba>hita»l  -drunkardB  and 
coD^ne  tliem  at  the  TehUinaf^  own  vost.  .And  the  third 
class  sre  the  quasi  criminal  dranloirdB,  who  an  oou- 
ttantly  biought  before  the  police,  who  ai«  a  .uuisaaoe 
and  a  gvent  'sost  lo  society,  and  'Whom  it  haa  tnen 
proposed  to  deal  -with  on  behalf  nf  the  Stabs.  I 
presume  that  your  leoonniiesttatioin  are  chiefly  in 
n^rd  to  the  third  olaBB?— NotTwfcdlly. 

543.  Welt,  we  need  not  tahe  the  first  class,  bitt.iet 
us  tiA«  the  secosd,  whom  it  has  Iwen  proposed  to  'pro- 
nmincv  babitnal  dronkards  at  the  instance  of  their 
friends,  and  ngainalt  their  own  wish.  Do  you  think 
that  pnblio  epinion  in  your  Preahyteiy 'would  eauetion 
and  justify 'snsh  aproceedlngl — Yes. 

543.  Do  you  think  from  y«mr  experience  of  Sottish 
loeiety  that  it  is  :ripe  -for  sush  a  thing  1 — Yea. 

544.  Astothe  third  class— the  qwcisi  criAZnul  okis 
— ha've  yon  any  definite  idea  as  to  how  you  would 
d^ne  a  qvaei  criminal  hatntual  drunkard — would  you 
base  the  definitum  upon  a  osftain  number  of  ccovietions 
within  a  certain  time ;  and  if  so,  what  would  be  your 
idea  ? — This  I  should  esj  has  not  been  before  our 
Presbyteiy,  hut  we  l»ve  talked  over  the  matter.  We 
ate  not  of  ^opinion  that  actual  convictions  for  oehne 
thonld  be -prerequisites  to  ocHupulsory  tieatment. 

545.  For  drDukesmeee } — ^I  have  no  suggestion  to 
make. 

546.  Have  yon  in  the  course  of  your  nrinistetiBl 
occupation  uKft  ^th  gveat  namben  of  eases  in  which 
habitual  drunkenaoess  was  a  great  evil?— (TAe  Sen.  Mr. 
CmryabeH.)  Oh,  a  gtestt  evil ! 

547.  Do  you  think  that  in  such  cases  the  families 
wonld  be  able  to  take  the  iuhiative  to  lock  up  their 
bread-winner  1 — {The  Rw.  Mr.  Cavtpbtll.)  In  some 
cases  they  woiild.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  MacBwm.)  Might  I 
lay  it  is  very  difBcfuH  to  persuade^  sin'  a  wife,  to  grve 
evidence  of  any  sort  in  such  a  case.  The  caee  nequivee 
to  be  extreme,  but  we  think  that  only  extreme  eases 
oogfat  to  be  denk  widi.  (77m  Rev.  Mr.  Btvum.)  It 
might  he  po6stt>l»  to  have  a  movement  originated  by 
some  way  outside  the  family,  so  that  the  ease  might  he 
taken  up. 

548.  Whom  would  you  entruat  with  aucha  detioate 
fmction? — (The  Rev.  Mr.  Brown.)  Something  was 
said  about  bringing  hiaa  before  a  Judicial  Authority  on 
the  relatives'  euggeeted  action.  Govld  the  same  com- 
plaint not  be  made  by  others,  not  relatives  t 

549.  That  was  a  rucommend^ion  by  Dr.  Dahymple'e 
Oommittee,  and  was  a  suggestion  contained  iu  the  firat 
Habitual  Drunkards  Billl— (77te  Res.  Mr.  Sreum.) 
Uy  reason  for  referring  to  it  is  that,  while  in  extreme 
cases  you  will  get  the  wife  or  a  member  of  the  family 
to  complain,  yet  there  are  a  good  number  of  cases  wlun 
every  member  of  the  family,  and  all  those  related  to 
tite  pereon,  try  to  conceal  and  yet  the  community  ot 
the  immediate  district  not  only  know  the  -fact,  but  are 
annoyed  and  injured.  I'hat  is  why  It  would  be  advis- 
able to  have  a  power  df  initiation  outside  the  telation- 
sfaip,  to  brhig  up  snoh  a  case. 


650.  Yes ;  bat  to  wlham  wotild  you  entrust  aoch  a  ff<^.  Th.  .4.  R. 
nmtter  as  the  initiatian  «f  .praseedii^,  whieh  in  such  '^MEaen. 
a  case  would  require  to  be  «ntiiciy  ci«J,  and  not  even  j^  ^jov.  1894. 
quasi  criminal  "{—{TJie  Rev.  Dr.  MacEteen.)  Would  it  ' 

not  be  a  j^oa  ofiE^ce  t 

£51.  {Bij  <Sir  CoUn  &oit  Moneri^.)  We  are  jnst 
Bow  eontemptatii^  oases  where  tibe  drunkard  has  not 
been  bros^ht  up  as  a  quasi  oriminal,  .but  wbere  he  is  a 
auisaues  and  disgrace  to  bis  family  f — (The  Rev.  Dr. 
MtKuBkcm.)  And  a  trouble  to  the  nejghboudiood. 

552.  In  that  case  would  lie  oame  tinder  the  laegaJB- 
snce  «f  the  policsl — (The  Meo.  Mr.  Brcnm.)  I  would 
like  to  beliave  the  police  are  alwa^  faithful  4o  thear 
duty,  but  I  have  an  impctssioa  that  in  tbe  better 
cinofeBs  of  socoety  the  police  are  not  pairticalarly  auxioas 
to  make  quasi  criminals  of  those  wiio  ane  ocaasiniaaliy 
or  even  frequently  drunk. 

553.  (By  ibe  Gkairman.)  Thau  you  thiukthavigil- 
anm  df  the  police  might  be  incMaand?— (.7ie-i2e«i.  Mr. 
Brotm.)  I  tiiink  thef  might  ibana  'the  p^wer  of 
aiittadim  where  the  1)01161  eiaaew  ate  conceraiad.  Tou 
get  pohoe  astion  mora  aaaoagst  the  lower  ciaaaes. 
DnmkanmMS  can  he  better  coaMaalsd  l^  Hut  better  off 
lamifies,  so  as  not  to  he  so  visibie  in  the  community. 

554.  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  anaang  the  fanttar 
or  wealthier  classes  that  the  greatest  need  is  felt  for 
powers  of  ooamitlal  of  habttuai  dcaakardt,  wfause 
maintanauce  tliey  would  have  to  pay  for,  even  against 
his  -will  t — (The  Reo.  Mr.  Broum.)  It  is  for  that  m)heM 
more  than  any  other  that  I  want  to  see  legislation. 
(The  Rev.  Dr.  Mae&cen.)  We  fael  .that  the  dis- 
titiction  ^vhich  you  draw,  while  itmity  be  nsoetsaiy 
for  your  inquiry,  is  a  little  a{}t  to  itoo^plicate  tlw 
mattep-^'this  distinotion  between  olasaes.  Than  an 
labouring  people  who  are  ueithec  welUto-do  nor 
oriminalB,  but  who  ought  to  be  MOched.  Your 
classification  seems  hardly  to  iccogaiae  that  ibstwecn 
what  we  nail  the  well-toHlo  class  aad  .the  «simi- 
nal  class,  there  is  another  large  cla«.  (The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gampball.)  Who  are  habitually  drabk  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  able  to  go  to  their  work  on 
Monday. 

655.  I  do  not  wish  40  make  any  offehtive  dietinetion 
between  classes,  so  I  will  put  it  classes  able  to  pay  for 
mainteaauee  of  habitual  drunkards  and  the  olasr 
unable  to  pay. — (The  Rev.  Dr.  MaeEteen.)  Wei),  what 
we  felt  was  that  tliat  did  not  touch  the  workiog  or 
artisan  elase.  They  ate  outatda  the  orimiBal  class,  and 
equally  outside  the  class  of  those  who  could  p«fy ;  and 
it  is  very  important  that  theyehodld  be  dealt  with. 

656.  Then  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  thsrat 
—(77m  Rev.  Dr.  MocEwtn.)  It  is  a  police  laatter. 

567.  .And  would  you  (lierefona  maka  it  quasi  onminal 
matter? — Yes ;  quite  so. 

558.  (Bif  Sir  Golin  Scott  Monerief,)  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  large  class  among  the  poorer  ^classes  who  are 
doing  honest  work  five  or  six  days  of  the  week,  and 
getting  drunk  on  the  seventh  1  —  (T^  £ev.  Mr. 
VampMl.)  Yob  ;  they  work  on  a  .nniober  of  days  of 
the  week,  not  on  the  othwm. 

658.  But  doM  the  tremeadotai  degradation  of  the 
habit  not  very  soon  pass  them  out  into  the  semi-crimiaal 
class  ?    We  have  an  enonuoue  number  of  eases  of  men,  . , 

and  still  more  unfortunately  of  wonten,  who  are  brought  J 

up  at  the  Police  Court  for  being  drunk  and  inoapablo  ,^^' 

and  riotouB.     Is  there  besides  that  a  class  large  enough  -; 

to  be  le^lated  for,  who  keep  within  the  hounds  of  the  ^ 

law,  and  yet  are  a  curae  to  thoee  oouuested  with  them  ? 
— ^(The  Rev.  Mr.  CampbelL)  A  very  large  class. 

560.  And  whom  the  police,  eo  to  speak,  have  no 
profeaeional  knowledge  of  i-^(The  Rev.  Mr.  Oampbdl,) 
All  they  know  is  that  such  and  such  a  man  usually 
goes  home  the  worse  of  liquor  on  Saturday  night  or 
Sunday  moniing,  and  the  pohoa  may  bdp  him  along 
aometimes.  (77ie  Rev.  Dr.  MacEtoen.)  Ajid  this  is  a 
cUmb  which  legislation  should  laost  carefully  regard. 

561.  On  the  principle  of  prevention  being  better 
than  ouret— <7%«  Rev.  Dr.  MaeEwen.)  Yea, 

5^.  An  additional  reason  for  having  an  outside 
"pBVtt  to  .take  the  initiative  Would  be,  I  suppose,  the 
recommendation  that  it  is  in  no  way  desirable  to  eiK 
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Jlev.  Dr.  A.  S.  courage  relatives — it  is  a  very  humiliating  thing  for  a 
MaeBteen.       wife  or  child  to  report  on  the  bread-winner.     I  suppose 

you  would  rather  have  an  outside  influence  1 — Yes;  I 

think  so. 

563.  And  have  you  any  experience  yourself,  I  do  not 
say  as  to  the  theory  of  the  length  of  detention,  but  as  to 
practice)  We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  years  and 
so  on  of  detention.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  cases 
which  encouraged  the  hope  that  detention  of  one  or  two 
years  in  some  well  devised  reformatory  would  reclaim 
the  drunkard  t — Where  it  goes  beyond  a  year ;  but  as 
I  said  before,  we  hesitate  about  speaking  about  that 
collectively,  as  it  is  rather  a  medical  question.  I  per- 
sonally may  say  I  have  known  cases  in  which  reclama- 
tion has  been  successful  through  isolation  for  a  period 
of  over  a  year,  and  cases  where  it  lias  been  entirely 
unsuccessful  because  the  period  has  been  shorter. 

564.  And  you  have  reason  to  hope  that,  say  within 
two  years,  the  drunkard  might  be  reclaimed,  and  have 
a  strong  enough  will  to  resist  drink  t — Yes. 

665.  (By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  W^ould  you  take  up  a 
case  in  which  the  bread-winner  is  quietly  drunk  at  home, 
and  does  not  ostentatiously  display  his  drunkenness  ? — 
(Tfie  Bev.  Dr.  MaeEwen.)  I  am  not  very  sure  that  I 
would  incarcerate  a  man  who  was  quietly  drunk  at 
home. 

666.  But  although  quietly  drunk  himself  he  might 
be  ruining  his  famUy.  Would  you  consider  that  that 
is  a  fit  subject  for  detention  t — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say. 

667.  If  you  take  away  the  bread-winner  on  whose 
earnings  the  family  depend,  would  you  support  the 
wife  and  family  by  the  State? — They  would  fall  under 
the  same  heading  exactly  as  widows  and  orphans. 

568.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  expense 
generally  ?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  very  large  1 — 
I  should  not  like  to  speak  of  that. 

569.  You  spoke  as  to  the  money  being  raised 
whether  locally  or  by  the  State.  Do  you  think  a 
division  between  the  two  advisable;  or  could  you 
suggest  in  what  way  it  should  take  place  1 — No  ;  I 
could  not  suggest  a  definite  proportion. 

570.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  The  class  of  drunkards 
to  whom  you  are  drawing  our  attention  this  morning 
is  not  that  class  that  appears  in  the  Police  Court } — 
No. 

571.  It  is  a  class  where  the  police  constable  does  not 
appear,  but  still  there  is  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
family  ? — Yes. 

572.  Is  the  suffering  to  which  you  refer  a  monetary 
or  a  physical  suffering  i— It  is  both  notably.  It  consists 
in  the  utmost  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  for 
instance,  to  get  from  the  husband  enough  to  keep  the 
house  going ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  consists  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  panic  of  bodily  violence,  which 
experience  proves  often  to  have  a  thoroughly  good 
foundation. 

573.  You  don't  mean  to  take  action  against  a  work- 
man who,  when  he  gets  his  wages,  drinks  to  some 
extent  and  goes  home  in  some  state  of  intoxication, 
more  or  leas  partial,  whose  action  is  thus  negative  1 — 
No. 

574.  It  is  where  a  man,  when  he  goes  home,  com- 
mits an  assault  on  his  wife  or  children,  that  you  wish 
to  step  in  7 — Yes  ;  and  does  evil  to  the  other  members 
of  the  community. 

576.  Apart  from  the  domestic  circlet — Yes.  He 
may  be  a  nuisance  to  those  living  on  the  same  stair. 

576.  But  that  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  police  1 — 
Our  general  judgment,  without  criticising  such  an 
important  body,  is  that  those  cases  might  be  more 
adequately  dealt  with  by  the  police. 

677.  But  I  mean  if  any  assault  takes  place  while  the 
mau  is  in  a  state  of  iutoxication,  a  neighbour  can  appeal 
to  the  police? — (The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell.)  Although 
there  is  no  assaiUt,  the  neighbours  often  are  greatly 
troubled  by  drunken  men  on  the  stair.  A  great 
number  of  families  living  on  one  stair  are  greatly 
troubled  with  men  coming  home  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, mostly  late  on  the  Saturday  night  or  early  on 
Sunday  morning. 


578.  But  in  the  domestic  circle  the  wife  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
children  suffer  by  being  beaten,  in  fact  there  are  cases  MaeEwen. 
continually  cropping  up  »— Yes.  j^  NoTls 

579.  There  is  a  society   in   some  towns   for  the       1_ 

protection  of  women  and  children? — {The  Rev.    Dr. 
MacEwen.)  Yes.     There  are  societies  in  varioiis  shapes. 

580.  Is  there  such  a  society  in  Glasgow  ? — We  have 
a  society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
but  it  is  a  voluntary  agency,  and  our  opinion  is  that 
voluntary  agencies  are  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
case. 

581.  But  is  not  this  particular  agency  that  you 
allude  to,  one  for  the  purpose  of  producing  evidence 
of  the  suffering  of  a  family  by  the  fault  of  members 
of  it  ? — That  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  existence  of 
such  societies ;  but,  without  any  idea  of  criticising  these 
societies,  which  serve  admirable  purposes,  according 
to  their  resources  and  organisation,  we  think  that  they 
cannot  carry  them  out  sufficiently;  their  powers  are 
inadequate. 

582.  But  would  not  these  societies,  with  the  know- 
ledge they  at  present  possess — which  I  know  in  some 
towns  is  very  considerabla — would  not  they,  if  the  law 
was  sufficient,  be  quite  able  to  act  as  prosecutors  in 
the  defence  of  wives  and  children  in  such  cases  ? — Tliey 
might  be  so  organised  as  to  be  sufficient ;  but,  as  they 
at  present  stand,  these  societies,  dependent  entirely  on 
the  number  of  people  who  join  them,  and  the  amount 
of  the  subscriptions  they  get,  are  not  strong  enough. 

683.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  In  reference  to  the  large 
class  tliat  has  been  referred  to — those  working  men 
who  are  8up|>osed  to  be  able  to  work  during  four  or 
five  days  a  week,  and  yet  may  be  called  habitual 
druukards  as  regards  their  conduct  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  is  your  information  based  on  any  inquiry 
generally  ?— Our  information  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  our  work  takes  us  habitually  among  people 
who  are  of  that  class,  and  also  upon  conversation 
which  we,  as  members  of  the  same  profession,  are 
habitually  having  one  with  another  on  the  subject. 

684.  Then  it  appears  from  what  you  said  that  the 
police  are  active  in  apprehending  very  {>oor  peuple 
who  are  drunk,  but  that  they  are  inclined  to  deal  more 
leniently  with  men  who  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  more 
respectable  class,  are  they  not? — No;  we  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that.  {The  Rev.  Mr,  Campbell.)  The 
police  are  exceedingly  long^uffering,  I  may  say,  to  the 
poor.  {The  Rev.  Dr.  MacEwen.)  Yes ;  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  police  are  as  tolerant 
with  the  poor  as  with  the  middle  class. 

585.  You  find  a  great  many  of  the  cases  that  come 
under  your  notice  are  due  to  the  drunken  habits  of  the 
parents,  which  result  is  cruelty  to  their  wives  and 
children  ? — Yes. 

586.  In  that  society  to  which  you  refer,  I  understand 
the  only  thing  they  can  do  is  to  remove  the  children 
from  the  care  of  the  parents  ?  I  know  they  do  that  in 
Edinburgh,  and  so  relieve  the  parents  of  all  responsi- 
bility for  their  children  ? — That  is  so. 

587.  And  do  you  think  it  would  strengthen  their 
work  if  they  had  more  means  of  taking  procedure  against 
the  drunken  parents  ? — Yes ;  but  one  must  remember 
that  it  is  often  the  mother  and  not  the  father  who  is 
the  drunken  parent. 

588.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  have  been  rather 
severe  upon  the  male  sex,  have  you  not  ?  The  whole 
of  your  replies  have  been  chiefly  in  regard  to  drunken 
men.  Now,  is  the  apprehension  of  drunken  men  in 
the  cases  you  speak  oif,  more  frequent  than  that  of 
women  ? — Our  reason  for  this  is  that  we  were  asked  to 
consider  the  question  of  expense  and  outlay,  and  that 
the  men  are  generally  the  bread-winners. 

589.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  among  that  class  drunken 
women  are  more  common  ? — (Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell.) 
Exceedingly  common. 

590.  Supposing  the  wife  had  a  drunken  husband, 
such  as  you  describe,  don't  you  think  that  such  a  family 
would  be  better  without  him  ? — Often. 

591.  H  the  woman  is  the  drunkard,  and  you  seclude 
her,  the  husband  might  suffer  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  children  ? — 
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kDr.J.  Jt.  (Tlu  Rev.  Dr.  MacEwen.)  The  father  would  have  to  deal 

bKmn.        with  them  as  if  his  wife  liad  died. 

]  Sot.  1894       ^^^'  ^'>  ^i^i^?  ^I>**  i>'''^i<^^i*'Ci  y^*i  BAi<l  t^At  it  did  not 

!_!_     '  matter  who  took  it,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  relatives 

would  have  a  hesitancy  about  doing  so,  but  would  not 

that  difficulty  be  met  by  enacting  that  the  relatives,  or 


the  police,  or  neighbours  might  take  the  initiative,  and  Rev.  T>r..A.X. 
the  sheriff  might  cite  all  of  them  to  the  inquiry  t — Yes ;  MaeEieau 
I  think  it  might  take  that  form.  — 

693.  So  that  no  injastice  would  be  done  in  that  case        ^^•''    ^ 
to  men  or  women  t — Yes.     [The  witnesses  then  with- 
drew.] 


Mb.  EGBERT  SUTHERLAND,  Removing  Officer  to  the  Barony  Parochial  Board,  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined.  Robni 

Sutherland 


594.  (Bi)  the  Chairman.)  I  understand  that  Mr 
Motion  of  the  Barony  Parochial  Board,  who  gave  evidence 
yesterday,  has  sent  you  here  with  a  woman  named  Jane 
M'PoUand,  who  has  again  got  drunk,  and  whom  he  has 
sent  along  as  a  material  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  testimony  he  gave  us  ? — That  is  so. 

595.  The  Committee  think  it  undesirable  to  see  the 
woman,  but  by  calling  you,  the  fact  will  be  noticed  in 
the  minutes  t— Very  well. 

596.  Have  you  anything  to  say  1 — Nothing  further 
than  that  she  is  just  one  of  the  very  worst  pests. 

597.  How  is  she  drunk  now) — I  expect  she  has 
just  gone  and  got  diuuk  after  coming  out  of  prison 
this  morning. 

698.  Drmik  already  !  I  suppose  you  wUl  take  hor 
to  the  poorhonse  1—  Yes,  if  she  does  not  make  herself 
so  noisy  that  the  police  take  her  up. 

599.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrief.)  What  age  is 
she  I — About  36  yearn. 


600.  (By  Dr.  Farquliaraon.)    Is  she  married  t — No. 

601.  What  is  her  condition  Jiow  t — She  is  lying  in 
a  state  of  stupor,  but  in  endeavouring  to  get  her  to 
rise  she  may  get  up  and  drive  at  me. 

602.  (By  Dr.  Sutlterland.)  Where  did  she  get  the 
drink  t — I  have  no  idea. 

60-3.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Does  she  take  food, 
do  you  know,  at  all  regularly  1 — I  think  she  eats  very 
little. 

604.  How  long  has  she  been  in  prison  ? — About  10 
days. 

605.  How  did  you  get  her  to  bring  her  here  ? — She 
came  to  our  office  this  morning.  When  she  comes  we 
try  to  persuade  her  to  remain  till  the  doctor  comes. 
On  many  au  occasion  I  have  taken  a  cab  and  gone 
with  her  to  the  poorhouse  so  as  to  keep  her  till  the 
doctor  gave  the  necessary  certificate. 

606.  Where  does  she  get  money  to  get  drink  t — I 
don't  know.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.  GEORGE  OGILVIE,  of  City  Parochial  Board,  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


Otorgt 
Ogilvis, 


607.  {By  tlie  Chairman.)  Will  you  explain  your 
position  in  connection  with  the  City  Parochial  Board  1 
— I  have  been  a  member  of  the  City  Parochial  Board 
for  15  years,  for  4  years  chairman  of  House  Committee, 
and  for  2  years  chairman  of  the  Board.  I  am  and 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Board,  and  chairman  of  the  Rottenrow  Day 
Industrial  School  for  1 2  years.  Holding  these  offices, 
and  from  frequent  and  lengthened  visits  to  the  City 
Poorhouse,  during  which  I  held  converse  with  its 
inmates,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Parochial 
Boards  and  Parish  Councils  should  have  powers  to 
detain  for  lengthened  periods  men  and  women  of 
advanced  years  who  are  regular  frequenters  both  of 
prisons  and  poorhouses.  In  the  City  Poorhouse  we 
have  accommodation  for  1543,  but  I  have  seen  much 
larger  numbers  during  some  winters.  Whilst  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  majority  of  the  inmates  are  deserving 
of  every  care  and  protection,  and  grateful  for  the 
comforts  they  enjoy,  yet  unfortunately  there  is  a 
large  number  of  very  disreputable  characters,  who  are 
constantly  running  in  and  out  of  the  poorhouse,  and 
on  whose  account,  I  think.  Parochial  Boards  ought  to 
have  powers  given  them  to  apply  to  the  sherilf  or 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  warrant  to  detain  them  for 
a  lengthened  period;  at  present  they  have  only  to 
intimate  on  their  admission — 'Governor,  I  want  my 
'  liberty  after  three  days  residence,'  and  there  is  no 
power  to  detain  them  longer.  It  is  amongst  this  class 
that  the  Poor  Law  Act  is  thoroughly  understood  ; 
they  are  as  familiar  with  its  details  as  any  inspector 
or  governor. 

608.  You  think  that  power  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Parochial  Boards  and  Parish  Councils  to  detain  paupers 
for  lengthened  periods  ? — I  do. 

609.  You  speak  about  the  question  of  detention. 
Have  you  that  power  t — We  are  testing  it.  I  hold  that 
a  woman  who  will  not  remain  has  no  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted, especially  when  the  doctor  fills  up  the  applica- 
tion form,  a  form  such  as  this — '  Is  the  pauper  in  good 
health  t — Yes.  Is  the  '  pauper  able  to  do  any  work  f 
— Yes.'  If  we  do  not  adnnt  them  we  give  them  a  line 
of  refusal,  stating  reasons;  then  they  can  go  to  the 
sheriff,  and  be  can  give  an  order  to  the  Parochial  Board 
to  admit  them.  The  sheriff  usually  gives  intimation 
that  if  we  wish  to  reclaim  this  order  we  are  to  apiiear 
within  14  days  l)eforehini,  and  if  we  do  so  we  h>»ve  to 
appear  by  au  agent,  and  the  boanl  has  to  pay  their  own 


agent  and  also  the  pauper's  agent ;  and  it  is  thus  rarely 
that  a  Parochial  Board  ever  goes  before  the  sheriff,  owing 
to  the  cost,  which  comes  to  about  £8  or  £9  for  every 
case  that  is  appealed  to  the  sheriff.  I  find  this  woman 
I  have  referred  to  was  refused  admission  on  the  1st 
July,  got  admission  on  the  2nd,  on  the  sheriff's  order, 
and  before  14  days  had  expired  she  was  twice  in  and 
twice  out,  so  thut  it  appears  absurd  to  go  before  the 
sheriff  under  such  circumstances.  From  October  of 
1885  until  16th  July  of  1887  this  woman  was  31  times 
admitted.  She  is  still  alive,  and  regular  in  her  admis- 
sions. I  understand  she  has  somewhere  about  80  or 
90  admissions,  up  to  the  present  time.  When  we  do 
not  admit  her  she  makes  a  great  scene,  cursing  and 
swearing  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  hand  in  a  table  of 
her  admissions : — 
H.  D.  and  Child.     Admissions— 24.10.85,  5  days ; 

30.10.85,  4  days;  6.11.85,  4  days;  13.11.85,  4  days; 
4.12.85,  4  days;  23.7.86,  4  days;  21.10.86,  4  days; 

29.10.86,  4  days ;  4.11.86,  5  days ;  13.11.86,  5  days ; 
26.11.86,  5  days;  4.12.86,  5  days  ;  16.12.86,  6  days  ; 
31.12.86,,  6  days;  28.1.87,  6  days;  10.2.87,  6  days ; 
19.2.87,  5  days;  4.3.87,  5  days;  l.').3.87,  8  days; 
31.3.87,  8  days;  9.4.«7,  5  days;  17.4.87,  8  days; 
29.4.87,  5  days ;  7.6.87,  9  days ;  20.5.87,  10  days ; 
4.6.87,  4  days;  11.6.87,  4  days;  18.6.87,  9  dajs; 
30.6.87,  on  1st  July  refused  admittance  ;  on  2nd  July 
admitted  on  Sheriff's  Order,  went  out  on  the  6th,  re- 
turned again  on  the  9th,  and  left  on  the  13th;  being 
twice  in  and  twice  ont  within  the  14  days. 

610.  With  regard  to  inmates  who  curse  nnd  swear, 
and  display  other  unamiable  propensities,  what  power 
have  you  to  deal  with  them  1 — There  is  littl"  power. 
We  have  power  certainly  to  put  them  in  a  dark  cell 
for  so  many  hours,  but  only  for  hours. 

611.  Has  she  been  often  there? — I  do  not  think  so. 
That  rule  is  not  very  often  applied.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  it  does  not  conduce  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
house.  I  have  been  present  and  seen  an  effort  made  to 
take  a  party  out  of  the  ward  and  put  them  in  a  dark 
cell,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  sight  I  would  not 
like  to  see  again,  owing  to  the  rebellion  of  the  whole 
crew,  in  order  to  protect  the  woman  who  is  being 
taken  away.  They  abuse  the  officials  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  hardly  ever  resort  to  it  even  for  destroying 
property.     Tbey  rather  hand  them  over  to  the  police. 

612.  Supposing  you  had  got  leave  to  keep  that 
woinau  in  for  so  many  weeks,  she  would  suerly  not  be 
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a  very  desirable  inmate  1 — If  we  had  powera  of  that 

sort  we  would  Teqatre  to  set  aside  special  wards  for 

. .  „      ._-.  special  purposes.     We  have  female  and  male  test  wards, 

'        ■  I  may  explain,  ahhougb  they  ate  not  very  much  test 

wards. 

613.  What  is  a  test  ward  t — It  is  a  ward  which  is  set 
apart  for  such  a  case  as  I  have  referred  to,  or  for  bad 
characters.  They  are  put  into  the  ward,  and  are  kept 
separate  from  the  ordinary  inmates,  althoagh  there 
may  be  six,  eight,  or  ten  in  the  same  ward.  In  the 
ward  for  men  we  make  them  saw  wood  and  do  various 
other  kinds  of  work.  If  any  of  them  are  very  bad 
they  are  isolated  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  poor- 
house,  even  to  the  extent  that  iheir  food  is  carried  in 
to  them.  They  are  not  allowed  outside,  and  there  is  no 
mixing  with  the  other  inmates.  The  ordinary  inmates 
of  the  poorhouse  may  receive  a  friend,  a  parcel,  a  news- 
paper, or  a  bit  of  tobacco ;  but  these  people,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  test  ward,  receive  nothing  but  the 
common  daily  fare,  and  no  extras. 

614.  Have  the  women  any  work  to  dot — They  get 
.     _            knitting,  hut  nothing  else,  and  some  are  not  able  to  do 

that  or  won't  do  it.  But  with  men,  when  they  are  able 
to  kick  up  disturbances  we  consider  them  able  to  work, 
and  they  are  either  set  to  break  stones,  or  cut  up  fire- 
wood, according  to  instructions. 

615.  You  want  power  to  detain  these  characters  in 
the  poorhouse.  Is  your  contention  that,  by  detaining  a 
woman  such  as  you  have  referred  to  in  the  poorhouse 
after  having  an  excess  of  drink,  she  would  be  the  better 
for  it  1 — No  doubt  of  it.  If  she  were  to  remain  in  the 
house  she  would  find  it  to  her  own  alvantuge  to  behave 
herself.  We  have  different  grades  in  the  house.  We 
have  our  decent  old  women.  They  have  special  com- 
forts, which  the  ordinary  inmates  do  not  have.  I  have 
no  doubt  if  they  were  compelled  to  remain  for  a  given 
time  with  us,  the  women  would  become  acclimatised 
more  to  the  circumstances,  and  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  be  better  behaved. 

616  How  long  has  tbat  woman  been  in  the  house 
at  a  time  1 — At  the  very  longest  ten  days ;  but  four  or 
five  is  tlie  average. 

617.  She  has  a  child.  Had  she  it  with  her  Y— Yes, 
she  always  had  the  child  with  her. 

618.  Waa  the  child  confined  also?— The  child,  I 
believe,  waa  latterly  taken  from  her  by  the  Board  and 
boarded  out.  She  was  then  a  little  girl  of  about  four 
or  five  years. 

619.  Would  you  explain  under  what  powers  you 
can  take  the  child  from  her  t — Well,  up  to  the  present 
we  have  not  thought  that  we  had  powers  to  force  a 
child  from  a  mother.  We  have  done  so  in  some 
instances  where  the  woman  was  either  a  profligate  or 
sent  to  prison ;  and  the  children  m>t  being  looked  after, 
we  have  had  to  take  them  for  a  time,  and  we  have 
taken  the  law  into  our  own  hands  and  refused  to  give 
the  children  up. 

620.  If  your  powere  are  doubtful  would  you  not  like 
powera  that  could  not  be  disputed  1 — We  have  thought 
so  all  along. 

621.  Then  how  would  you  suggest  that  that  power 
should  be  obtaineil.  By  applying  to  the  sheriff  and 
getting  an  order? — The  Board  of  Supervision  have  sent 
us  a  letter  within  the  past  three  months  intimating 
that  they  have  given  us  power. 

622.  But  can  they  do  so  t — They  have  done  so. 

623.  The  Board  of  Supervision  may  point  out  to  you 
that  some  provivion  of  the  law  enables  you  to  do  so. 
Sir  Colin  MoncrifS  tells  me  tbat  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  power  which  they  have  to  give  you  in  this  direc- 
tion?— Neither  have  we;  and  the  singularity  of  the 
thing  is  that  the  information  has  only  come  within  the 
last  few  months. 

621.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  send  us  any 
letter  or  circular  from  the  littanl  of  .Supervision  giving 
you  tliat  power  ? — Yes,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
The  reason  why  we  have  got  thu  information  is  that 
at  this  season  of  the  year  our  house  becomes  over- 
crowded, and  vvc  have  a  laige  building  occupied  by 
children,  and  children  aloiie.  AVe  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  B.ard  to  si-e  if  we  could  get  the  order  that  the 


house  is  only  to  contain  1543  inmates  relaxed.    We  O^oiyv 
asked  if  they  would  allow  us  to  exercise  a  little  license,  OgiliU. 
and  they  said  '  No,  but  we  think  you  ought  to  board  , .  j,       .^g, 
'  out  your  children.'    But  we  said  *  We  have  no  power  ' 

'  to  do  BO,'  and  they  said,  *  Oh  y>e«,  yon  have  the 
'  power.'  They  cculd  not  lay  their  hands  exactly  upon 
the  [toiiit,  but  they  gave  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to 
an  inspector  of  poor  ten  years  ago  on  the  subject,  and 
said  tbat  we  ought  to  have  had  that  power  all  along. 

625.  Yes,  you  have  the  power  to  board  out  chidren  t 
— We  have  always  exercised  that. 

626.  But  take  the  case  of  a  mother  sent  to  prison. 
You  have  boarded  out  her  child,  but  when  she  eame 
out  and  came  to  you,  or  cited  you  before  the  sheriff, 
she  could  make  you  produce  the  child? — She  could. 
We  have  always  held  she  had  the  right,  and  we  only 
boarded  out  the  children  for  the  children's  own  rake. 
But  this  order  that  we  have  got  within  the  lost  three 
months  says  that  if  a  woman  with  two  or  three 
children  comes  to  make  an  application  for  admission  to 
the  house,  if  sbe  and  the  children  go  into  the  hnu-«,  we 
have  the  right  to  take  her  children  and  seod  them  out 
to  board  ;  and  if  the  mother  objects  to  their  being 
boarded  out,  we  say,  '  you  must  leave  the  house  then, 
'  and  take  the  cbildraii  with  you.'  It  is  only  within 
the  past  few  months,  of  course,  that  we  have  known  we 
could  do  that 

627.  You  do  that,  and  the  woman  goes  before  the 
sheriiT,  and  gets  an  order  to  have  the  children  ? — We 
have  not  had  the  slieriiTs  opinion  on  that  point  yet. 

628.  But  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  you  would 
like  to  have  the  power  you  are  exercising  ?^Yes. 

629.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  power  should  be 
controlled  by  some  judicial  authority? — Do  you  see 
any  hardship  in  going  before  the  sheriff  and  stating 
such  and  such  a  case,  and  asking  for  power? — If  tliey 
would  give  us  the  privilege  of  going  before  the  sheriff, 
and  pleading  the  merits  before  liim  ourselves,  we  would 
do  so,  but  if  we  have  to  employ  an  agent  for  the 
pauper  and  another  for  ourselves,  and  undergo  expenses 
amounting  to  about  £8  or  .£9,  we  would  rather  not  go 
before  him. 

630.  AMiat  you  would  like  would  be  some  summary 
process  by  whicb  your  inspector  could  bring  cases 
before  the  sheriff  and  get  an  order  which  might  be 
subject  perhaps  to  some  revision  ? — Yes. 

631.  {Examined  hy  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.)  Do  I 
understand  from  you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Parochial 
Board,  that  the  sheriff  won't  allow  you  to  appear  before 
him,  or  one  of  your  oEBcials,  when  a  pauper  raises  a 
case  regarding  admission? — The  sheriff  won't  listen  to 
us.  He  telld  us  to  appear  by  our  agent,  and  forces  us 
to  employ  an  agent  also  for  the  pauper.  I  understand 
there  is  not  one  case  defended  before  the  sheriff  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  by  any  of  the  three  Parochial 
Boards  in  Glasgow. 

632.  But  if  one  of  the  local  authorities  goes  to  the 
sheriff  and  says,  'here  is  the  case  you  are  forcing  upon 
•  us,'  will  he  not  listen  to  you  ? — I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  have  never  known  of  such  a  case. 

633.  {By  the  Cliairman.)  Supposing  he  refuses 
assistance,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision ? — Yes.     The  pauper  would  have  the  right,  and 

I  know  that  several  of  the  paupers  frequently  travel  on  ^ 

to  Edinburgh  and  see  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision. 

6;U.  At  whose  expense  ?  —At  their  own  expense. 

635.  The  paup^-r  pays  his  own  expenses? — It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  certain  cla.ss  of  thess  men,  and  women 
also,  to  travel  to  Edinburgh  and  see  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision.  They  seem  to  have  a  very 
easy  access  to  them.  I  know  some  who  have  travelled 
there  and  come  back  to  us,  who  have  been  a  dozen 
times  at  Edinburgh  ;  I  cin  assure  you  I  often  wish  some 
of  our  officers  were  as  well  jwsted  up  as  they  are. 
Many  a  time  I  have  hail  in  the  warcls  of  our  poorhouse 
a  certain  individual  who  is  very  much  better  posted  up 
in  the  poor  laws  than  any  ofhcial  in  the  poorhouse. 
Such  people  can  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution. 

636.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.)    This  leoent 
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f  instrnction  that  you  got  from  the  Board  of  Supervision 

ne.  authorising  you  to  board  out  children,  was  it  authorising 

lonj   y"**   ^  •i"   t^*t  '"'i"i   tl»6   alternative  of   the  woman 

'•'"'  leaving  the  poorhouse  1 — It  gives  us  the  alternative  that, 

if  she  declines  or  refuses  to  allow  us  to  board  out  her 

children,  then  wo  would  have  the  right  to  say  to  her 

that  she  must  go  out. 

637.  It  gave  you  no  authority  to  keqj  children 
boarded  out  while  the  mother  was  on  the  hKse  through- 
out the  town? — "Well,  I  presume  that  if  we  were  to  look 
for  lodgings,  say  at  Campbelltown,  and  send  the  children 
there,  we  ought  to  have  more  power  than  allow  the 
children  to  be  brought  back  whenever  the  mother 
vranted  them.  From  our  present  instructions  we  would 
decline  to  give  her  any  knowledge  of  where  the  children 
are. 

638  Is  there  any  other  point? — Yes.  If  I  may 
be  allowed,  I  might  mention  a  case  which  the  Committee 
may  be  interested  in,  of  what  women  will  do  when  they 
take  to  drink.  Not  more  than  100  yards  from  where  we 
are  sitting  I  know  of  a  case  where  the  husband  earns 
from  40s.  to  45s.  weekly,  aud  during  the  last  six  months 
he  has  furnished  his  hoiise  six  times.  His  wife^  for 
drink,  starts  in  the  beginning  of  the  week  and  sella 
everything  in  the  house  to  brokers.  I  have  tried  to 
interfere  with  her,  and  have  asked  the  Police  to  do  so, 
but  no  person  seems  to  have  any  power  to  interfere  with 
this  man's  wife  carrying  out  the  furniture  and  selling 
it.  She  has  even  sold  the  kitchen  grate  and  the  bedding 
of  the  house.  One  Saturday  afternoon,  while  her 
husband  was  asleep — I  may  say  he  is  a  cripple — she 
carried  oB  his  walking  stick  and  sold  it,  and  he  had  to 
hirple  down  to  me  to  get  another.  A  lady  connected  with 
St.  Paul's,  and  a  St  Paul's  church  nurse,  and  a  trained 
nurse  attended  to  her  for  a  long  time,  and  Sister  Vernon 
folly  thought  she  had  got  a  convert.  When  she  got  out 
again  this  woman  came  down  to  me  and  thanked  me, 
and  said  bow  grateful  she  was,  and  within  three  hours 
afterwards  she  was  seen  as  dead  drunk  as  could  be. 
The  question  is,  how  far  should  a  broker  be  allowed  to 
take  in  a  man's  furniture  from  a  man's  wife  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  woman  is  carrying  it  away  week 
aftsr  week,  and  selling  it  to  get  drink.  I  have  done 
everything  I  can  by  speaking  to  the  Police,  but  it  makes 
no  difference. 

639.  (By  the  Cliairman.)  But  that  is  a  private  case  1 
— Yes.     I  mention  it  as  being  connected  with  drink 

"M        and  the  broker  system. 

640.  [By  Col.  APHardy.)  You  might  expkin  to 
ns  again  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  test  ward' ) 
— We  call  it  a  test  ward  because  they  do  not  get 
mixing  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  beyond 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  only  one,  and  in 
it  they  are  put  to  certain  kinds  of  work. 

641.  You  said  that  you  were  anxions  that  this 
woman  should  remain  m  the  house — what  interest 
has  the  Parochial  Board  that  she  should  remain  in  it  1 
— I  need  not  say  that  it  would  be  in  the  first  place  for 
the  woman's  own  good  ;  but  I  think  you  will  say  that 
whsre  a  woman  like  this  comes  so  often,  for  four  or  five 
days  in  aud  out,  that  it  is  a  very  great  hardship  on  all 
our  officers.  The  woman  has  first  to  go  to  make 
application  ;  after  this  she  has  to  be  interrogated,  and 
the  result  of  these  iuquiries  have  to  be  written  down 
on  a  schedule ;  she  has  then  to  attend  the  medical  officer 
in  the  district  and  be  examined  by  him;  then  she 
attends  a  meeting  along  with  the  inspector  and  one  of 
the  members — that  is  what  we  call  our  Relief  Com- 
ntittee ;  then  she  has  to  go  aud  be  admitted  through 
the  gatia  of  the  poorhouse ;  and  when  she  is  admitted 


she  most  undergo  the  clwngiitg  of  her  own  for  the  George 
Poorhouse  clothes,  undergo  a  batli,  and  go  through  OgiltU. 
all  the  necessary  cleaning  prepamtious  ;  and  we  have  . .  j^^ 

the  trouble  of  fumigating  the   woman's  clothes  and      L 

storing  them  away.     We  think  we  should  not  be  put  to 
that  trouble  for  three  or  four  days'  residence. 

642.  Can  you  say  how  many  cases  of  this  kind 
come  up  in  connection  with  your  Board  ? — I  have  not 
the  exact  number,  but  there  are  not  less  than  30  of 
them  running  out  and  in. 

643.  What  population  have  you  under  your  Board  I 
— Upwards  of  177,000  in  the  parish. 

644.  (By  Miss  Steveneon.)  I  want  to  be  quite  clear 
about  the  power  of  a  parent  to  claim  the  custody  of  his 
or  her  child,  although  it  has  been  boarded  ont  by  the 
parish.  I  understand  that  any  pauper  parent  can  force 
the  Parochial  Board  to  give  up  the  custody  of  the  child 
if  he  demands  it,  and  that  he  has  the  right  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  sheriff  to  claim  the  child,  without  repaying 
the  Board  to  the  extent  that  they  have  incurred  ex- 
pense 1 — We  always  understand  that  that  was  the  law, 
although  when  we  came  across  very  dissipated  persons 
we  did  not  give  up  the  children. 

645.  But  if  those  dissipated  persons  had  chosen  to 
appeal  to  the  sheriff  for  the  custody  of  the  child  he 
would  have  been  within  bis  legal  ri^t  in  doing  so  t — 
Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  months  we  understood 
that  that  was  so,  so  that  we  only  retained  the  children 
for  a  given  time. 

646.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Supposing  you  possessed 
the  power  which  you  seem  doubtful  of,  that  of  remov- 
ing a  child  from  its  parents,  would  Uiere  be  any  ob- 
jection if  the  conduct  of  the  mother  continued  good, 
say  for  a  couple  of  years,  to  restore  the  child  t — 
Certainly  not. 

647.. But  you  would  like  to  have  the  power  of  re- 
taining it  ? — Yes.  I  am  perfectly  sure  there  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Parochial  Board  who  would  not  be  very 
glad  to  give  up  a  child  within  24  hours  notice,  if  the 
woman  or  man  had  been  reclaimed  from  dissipated 
habits. 

648.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  respectable  honest  poor  in  the  poorhouse 
from  old  age  and  infirmity  1 — Out  of  1543,  I  believe, 
one  half  are  decent  respectable  peopleu  That  means  old 
and  young. 

649.  Tben  you  would  not  think  of  herding  these 
honest  people  with  the  refractory,  dissolute,  and  worth- 
less, whom  you  now  wish  to  have  the  power  to  detain 
nolens  volens  1 — No. 

650.  Have  you  sufficient  power  now  to  deal  puni- 
tively  with  these  refractory  people  I — We  have  power, 
bnt  we  have  not  extent  of  premises.  My  own  opinion 
is  that^  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  work,  Uiey  should  be 
made  to  work.  I  was  a  little  surprised  within  the  past 
48  hours,  to  see  a  strike  amongst  the  hewers  of  wood 
in  the  Barony  parish,  because  they  were  refused 
tobacco. 

651.  What  lias  been  the  result  of  that  strike? — I  do 
not  know  the  result. 

652.  But  about  the  refractory  people  1 — They  would 
be  sent  into  the  test  ward. 

653.  Have  you  any  opinion  regarding  the  number  of 
times  a  man  or  woman  should  appear  in  the  Police 
Office  before  being  regarded  as  a  drunkard  ? — I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  about  that  subject ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  I  mentioned,  and  in  other  cases,  yuu  find 
people  who  are  far  worse,  as  confirmed  drunkards,  than 
many  who  are  known  to  the  police.  [The  witness  then 
withdrew.] 


Mtk 


Professob  W.  T.  GAIRDNER,  M.D.,  LL.D    called  in  and  examined. 

You  have  read  several  pai>ers  on  the  subject 


Professor  IK 
T.  Oairdntr. 


654.  (By  the  Cliairman.)  You  are  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  1 — I  am. 

655.  And  yon  are  a  Physician-in-ordiuary  to  the 
Qu?en  ? — I  am. 

656.  And  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  question 
of  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards  for  a  very  long 
timet — I  have. 


657. 
Yes. 

658.  And  you  have  formulated  a  series  of  sugges- 
tions on  this  matter  1 — Yes. 

659.  Would  you  sketch  them  briefly  totheCommitteel 
— I  may  say  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pampiilet  whio'i 
has  grown  gradually  ont  of  others.     My  first  attempt 
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nt  the  subject,  vras  when  I  was  asked  to  contrihute  a 
paper  to  the  now  extinct  Social  Science  Association, 
when  it  met  in  Bristol  in  1869.  The  subject  of  that 
jiaper,  which  was  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  was  '  What  legislative  measures  miglit  be 
'  proposed  to  deal  with  cases  of  uncontrollable  drunken- 
'  ness.'  I  had  not  at  that  time  considered  it  strictly 
from  the  legislative  (tuint  of  view,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  now  I  am  entitled  to  give  an  opinion  as  a 
lawyer  or  legislator  would  be ;  but  I  threw  out  some 
views  on'  the  subject.  I  was  not  there  myself,  and 
the  paper  was  hardly  discussed  ac  all,  and  it  attracted 
little  attention ;  but  still  the  pressure  of  the  subject 
on  my  mind  led  me  to  think  of  it,  and  in  IMrming- 
ham  in  1889  I  contributeil  another  address  upon  the 
matter  to  a  medical  assembly,  to  whicli  there  were  a 
number  of  clergymen  and  others  invited.  That  meet- 
ing also  seemed  to  be  so  much  of  one  mind  that 
there  was  really  very  little  discussion  of  a  controversial 
kind  about  it,  so  that  I  have  never  had  the  benefit  of 
bearing  my  own  views  discussed  and  pulled  to  pieces. 
But  I  think  the  most  important  point  I  should  wish  to 
bring  before  you  now  is  the  point  that  the  law  requires 
to  be  strengthened  in  the  direction  which  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  would  linve  strengtheiiad  it  by  the  Act  that 
he  proposed  in  1879.  If  he  had  got  the  original  view 
he  importe<l  into  that  Act  passed  into  law — I  do  not 
know  that  I  considered  that  Act  in  very  great  detail — 
but  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  it 
in  principle ;  iu  fact,  bein^  founded  upon  the  Dalryraple 
Commission  of  1872,  which  I  think  was  an  admirably 
conducted  Commission,  and  came  to  admirably  sound 
conclusions,  it  could  harilly  Ije  otherwise  than  a  good 
contribution  to  legislation.  But,  as  you  all  know,  the 
House  of  Commons  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  it.  The 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  touched.  And  when  that  cry 
was  raised  it  was  fighting  in  vain,  and  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  compulsory 
element.  Now,  in  medical  experience  I  have  never 
iicard  a  single  exception  to  this  ]>oint  that  you  cannot 
deal  with  an  habitual  drunkard  without  the  compulsory 
element  It  is  in  vain  to  try.  To  expect  the  habitual 
drunkard  to  say  that  he  is  a  slave  to  his  passion,  and  say 
that  therefore  he  requires  detention,  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  expected  of  human  nature. 

660.  Before  we  come  to  details,  might  I  ask  you  to 
give  us  your  opinion  of  the  medical  aspect  of  drunken- 
ness— how  far  it  is  a  disease,  and  how  far  a  vice  ? — 
To  prevent  misconception,  I  may  say  I  do  not  share 
the  views  of  those  amongst  us  who,  by  looking  upon 
inebriety  or  habitual  drunkenness  entirely  as  a  disease, 
would  practically  annihilate  or  minimise  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  drunkard.  It  has  alwajrs  appeared 
to  me  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  how  far  drunken- 
ness is  a  disease  and  how  far  it  is  a  vice.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness  it  is  both  the 
one  and  the  other — a  vice,  because  it  consists  essentially 
of  yielding  to  a  temptation  which  ought  to  be  resisted, 
and  of  which  the  drunkard,  of  all  men,  best  knows  that 
it  ought  to  be  resisted  ;  a  disease,  because  the  altera- 
tions, both  of  function  and  of  structure,  that  follow 
the  constant  use  of  the  stronger  alcoholic  stimulants  to 
excess,  amount  in  many  cases  to  well-marked  organic 
ehanges  iu  almost  every  pirt  of  the  body,  and  probably 
in  all  cases,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  merely  pliyfieal  decay, 
affecting  both  body  and  mind.  I  am,  therefore,  not  at 
all  disposed  to  recoil  from  the  application  of  Coke's 
principle,  that  the  drunkard,  speaking  generally,  is 
'voluntarius  daemon,'  and  therefore  punishable.  But 
just  because  the  stern  necessity  of  maintaining  the  law  as 
'an  avenger  to  execute  wrath,'  compels  us  to  give  effect 
to  the  '  voluntary  '  element  iu  a  drunkeu  frenzy,  and  to 
consider  it,  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  as  a  dementia 
afecUUa;  we  may  reasonably  hold  that  in  proportion  as 
this  voluntary  element  is  manifestly  subverted,  and  in 
the  end  gradually  withdrawn  under  the  influence  of 
long-continued  indulgence,  the  protection  of  the  law 
t>uglit  l)e  thrown  around  the  victims  of  this  frightful 
tyranny.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  in  advocating 
a  preventive  treatment  of  the  liabitual  drunkard,  wo 
should  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  is  in  all,  or  in 


most  cases,  responsible  in  some  degree  for  his  own  Profator  TV 
wretchedness  and  degradation.  What  we  maintain  is  ^-  Oairdtiei 
that  the  failure  of  our  e.\istiug  system  demonstrates,  i4ijI7~i89 
and  the  experience  of  every  medical  mau  confirms  the  ' 

truth,  that  the  habitual  drunkard  is  in  oidy  too  many 
cases  absolutely  a  ilave  to  his  vice ;  and  therefore  he 
requires  to  be  protected  against  it 

661.  You  very  properly  discriminate  between  the 
vice  and  the  physical  consequences  of  the  vice.  Now 
the  theory  of  the  seclusiou  of  habitual  drunkards  ia 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  this,  that  by  preventing 
access  to  alcohol  you  can  allow  the  physical  con- 
sequences to  be  eliminated,  and  the  man  to  be  put  into 
sound  health  again  1 — I  think  that  is  very  probable ; 
but  we  have  really  had  very  little  experience  of  that, 
simply  because  we  have  not  had  legislation  that  gives 
us  sufficient  power  and  a  sufficient  control.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  more  time  than  we  have  ever  had  given  to 
it  in  this  country ;  you  must  have  the  drunkard  under 
control,  and  for  a  sufficient  time. 

662.  That  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  particularly 
anxious  to  get  medical  opinion,  the  length  of  time  that 
would  be  required  to  put  the  drunkard  physically  in 
the  hiii  possible  condition  for  future  resistance  to 
temptation  1 — I  think  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
direct  limit,  because  it  can  only  be  worked  out.  by 
experience  of  the  kind  we  have  not  got. 

663.  They  have  had  experience  iu  America  t — Yes, 
they  may  have  it  there. 

664.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  a  year  is  the 
limit  of  voluntary  restraint  I).>  you  think  that  suffi- 
cient t — It  simply  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  medical 
experience  in  this  coimtry  to  say  what  time  would  be 
required  to  reform  a  habitual  drunkard,  because  we  have 
never ^had  the  opportunity  of  trying ;  the  position  now 
is  that  when  you  are  called  in  to  these  cases,  in  a  sense 
you  feel  paralysed,  you  can  do  nothing.  I  was  called 
sometime  ago  to  attend  a  gentleman  in  a  hotel  in 
Glasgow,  the  hotel-kee|)er  was  most  anxious  to  do  what 
he  could  ;  but  he  could  do  little  or  nothing.  He  could 
not  absolutely  withhold  drink  from  the  man  ;  the  man 
had  gone  from  his  family,  and  stationed  himself  in  that 
hotel  with  the  deliberate  ol^ect  of  drinking  himself  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  death.  He  meant  to  drink  and 
drink,  and  drink  as  hard  as  he  possibly  could,  and  he 
would  not  be  denied,  and  I  was  only  sent  for  when  the 
landlord  of  the  hotel  was  positively  alarmed  that  the  man 
would  die  in  his  premises.  I  at  tha  time  managed  to 
do  something,  but  he  hod  then  got  beyond  the  desire  of 
drink ;  I  tried  to  do  everything  I  could  for  him,  I  s|Kike 
to  him,  argued  with  him,  and  sent  a  clergyman  to  him. 
He  was  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family,  and  a  man  with 
a  good  social  position  in  society,  having  every  social 
reason  for  reform,  but  the  callousness  of  that  )uan,  the 
utter  impossibility  of  reaching  hiir:  by  any  kind  of 
moral  consideration,  struck  me  very  strongly  indeed ; 
and  what  I  felt  was,  that  uides«  I  had  the  power,  or 
unless  somebody  would  tike  the  power,  of  interfering 
with  that  man's  liberty,  you  could  not  do  anything  at 
all  with  him.  He  took  cpells  of  it,  and  when  he.  went 
in  for  a  spell  of  it  nothing  would  prevent  him  from 
drinking  to  excess.  His  will  was  so  strong  that  if  he 
did  not  get  it  in  one  place  he  wonid  get  it  in  another. 
I  have  very  great  delicacy  in  speaking  abcmt  this  case, 
bat  I  corresponded  with  his  wife  rei;arding  the  matter, 
although  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  and  I  learned  that  he 
had  several  more  bouts,  and  died  suddeidy  some  years 
later  under  very  distressing  circumstances. 

665.  As  to  the  period  of  time  which  it  might  be 
made  competent  to  detain  a  pers(ni,  you  said  that 
medical  experience  was  not  sufficient  to  unabla  you  to 
give  an  opinion.  Do  you  think  a  year  would  be 
sufficient  ? — It  would  be  useless  to  have  le-^s  than  a  year. 

666.  I  quite  appreciate  yonr  caution  iu  not  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion,  but  do  you  think  the  difficulty 
might  be  got  over  by  proposing  that  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time  the  case  might  be  medically  examined, 
and  a  fresh  application  made  for  further  detention  1 — I 
think  so.  We  would  be  always  learning.  If  we  let 
one  case  out  too  soon  we  would  learn  how  to  deal  with 
the  next  case. 
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^ger  W.  667.  Possiblj  yoa  could  give  us  an  idea  of  yoar 
maimtr.  scheme  1 — My  beliere  is  that  the  law  stands  iu  au 
— ■  utterly  illogical  position  just  now.  You  see  a  mau 
■  getting  enslaved  before  your  eyes.  Your  police  courts 
show  the  state  of  matters.  It  is  indomitable  and  in- 
curable, but  they  will  not  give  you  power  to  make  it 
otherwise ;  sud  yet  if  the  habitual  drunkard  goes  and 
gets  into  any  mess  or  commits  a  crime,  theu  the  theory 
of  the  law  is  that  he  is  wholly  and  entirely  responsible. 
The  law  will  not  accept  the  idea  that  the  man  is 
innocent.  I  am  not  asking  that  they  should  accept  it. 
They  will  not  do  so  except  after  a  long  disputation  and 
proof  of  insauity.  The  law  recoils  from  the  idea  that 
the  mere  drunkard  is  innocent,  because  the  Uw  wants 
to  punish  him ;  but  that  they  should  let  the  mau  go  on 
mouth  after  month,  year  after  year,  precipitating  himself 
into  this  vortex,  and  that  you  should  take  no  measures 
to  restrain  him,  and  then,  when  in  a  fury  of  drink  he 
goes  and  murders  somebody,  and  you  should  detain  him 
and  say  yoa  are  fully  responsible  as  if  you  were  a  sober 
mau,  that  I  think  is  illogical  to  the  last  degree,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  public  should  tolerate  it. 

668.  Now  as  to  the  position  of  the  case  of  a  jmtient 
suffering  from  delirium  tremens.  Any  act  committed 
under  delirium  tremens  would  be  regarded  as  the  act 
of  a  madman  1 — Yea,  because  any  number  of  medical 
men  would  tell  you  the  mau  was  mad. 

669.  And  the  moment  a  mau  gets  delirium  tremens 
you  get  the  same  power  as  for  a  maniac  t — Yes. 

670.  And  can  ho  be  committed  to  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  deliiium  tremens  i — I  cannot  give  you  my  own 
experience,  but  I  caq  teU  you  one  of  an  accoucheur  iu 
Ediubuegh  of  very  good  standing,  an  old  friend  of  mine 
for  many  years,  although  au  older  man,  who  went  out 
one  morning  at  half-past-five.  He  saw  a  man  thunder- 
inj;  at  the  gate  of  a  bank  and  insisting  upon  getting  in, 
as  he  thought  be  had  some  busiuess  to  transact.  The 
mau  was  makiug  such  a  row  that  the  only  choice  was 
between  sending  him  to  prison  and  sending  him  to  au 
asylum ;  and  this  gentleman,  seaiug  that  the  man  was 
clearly  ofi  his  head,  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  the 
latter  course  and  send  him  to  Moniingside  Asylum, 
which  he  did.  But  in  a  few  days  the  effect  of  the 
drink,  whether  deliriitm  tremens  or  some  other  form, 
had  worketl  off,  and  the  mau  was  sane.  They  could 
not  detain  liim,  and  he  was  let  out,  aud  some  months 
later,  being  a  Highland  proprietor,  he  instituted  an 
actiou  agaiust  the  doctor  who  had  given  the  certificate, 
and  although  the  doctor  won  the  case — the  jury  uphold- 
ing him — he  told  me  the  action  cost  him  £1000. 

671.  There  are  many  other  forms  of  iusanity  of 
which  dntnkenness  is  an  exciting  cause  1 — Yes. 

672.  So  that  in  many  cases  the  division  liue  between 
insanity  aud  habitual  druukenuess  is  very  difficult  to 
hit  upon } — Yes. 

673.  Now  yon  say  there  is  a  difficulty  in  drawing 
any  hard  and  fast  line  between  habitual  drunkenness 
and  insanity  1 — I  go  considerably  farther  than  the 
difficulty ;  I  say  it  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  the 
liue  between  habitual  druukenness  and  iusanity  so  that 
it  will  meet  all  the  cases.  In  the  first  place,  an  insane 
predisposition,  or  mental  instability,  which  constitutes 
a  large  part  of  the  predisposition  to  insanity,  may  be 
also  a  predisposition  to  druukeuness,  and  without  being 
technically  insane,  a  man  may,  through  heredity  or  other 
circumstance^),  have  inherited  a  bad  constitution  of  mind, 
which  readily  yields  to  temptation..  Then  again,  when 
you  come  to  the  habitual  and  incorrigible  class,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  diseased.  The  body  is  diseased, 
and  the  mind  is  diseased,  and  the  whole  man  is  so 
abnormal,  aud  he  becomes  such  a  callous  creature,  and 
so  inaccessible  to  ordinary  motives,  that  you  cannot  bnt 
call  him  insane  in  the  circumstances,  although  he  may 
not  be  technically  so. 

674.  There  is  a  power  in  Scotland,  is  there  not,  to 
accept  voluntary  cases,  on  presenting  themselves  as 
patients  in  lunatic  asylums  ;  can  you  tell  me  whether 
that  power  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  medical 
practiliouers  having  to  deal  with  persons  who  through 
drunkenuHSs  or  other  causes  are  likely  to  become  insane  t 
— Well,  in  one  or  two  instances  I  have  managed  to  get 


a  fellow  to  go  and  put  himself  in  contluemeut,  but  I  Pro/etsor  W. 
uever  had  any  confidence  that  he  could  be  detained  a  ^-  Cfairdner. 
sufficient  time  to  make  a  care.     I  have  no  data  to  give  14  uov~i894. 
you  ou  that  matter.  ' 

675.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  cases  of  inebriates ! — 
Yes ;  I  have  got  them  to  go  and  report  themselves,  and 
put  themselves  under  care,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
got  any  good  results  from  it:  I  did  not  follow  the 
cases  up. 

676.  The  power  of  detention  is  very  short ;  in  fact 
they  cannot  be  detained  after  they  wish  to  get  out  t — 
That  is  so  ;  they  caunot  be  detained  a  suCTicieut  amount 
of  time.  The  present  condition  of  things  practically 
gives  a  bad  character  to  the  whole  of  these  establish- 
ments, because  the  managers  or  proprietors,  knowing 
that  they  have  not  a  hold  ou  the  patients,  they  are 
obliged  to  relax  the  regulations.  The  pecuniary 
consideration  also  comes  in,  and  the  whole  of  these 
voluntary  establishments  for  the  reclamatiou  of 
drunkards  are  under  a  doud  from  the  feeling  that 
drunkards  get  druuk  in  them. 

677.  {Sir  Colin  Scott  Mmcrieff.)  But  they  can  lock 
them  up  for  six  months  7 — But  what  good  is  it  locking 
them  up  f  You  put  them  iu  the  hands  of  attendants 
whom  they  either  persuide  or  bribe  to  get  drink  for 
them. 

678.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  have  appended  at 
the  end  of  your  pamphlet  a  scheme  headed,  '  What 
'  legislative  measures  might  be  proposed  to  deal  with 
'  eases  of  uncontrollable  dnuikeuness,'  would  you  give 
us  a  r^sum^  of  it? — Well,  I  only  give  it  with  this 
statement  before-hand,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a 
mau  very  inexperienced  in  all  matters  connected  with 
legislation,  and  I  uever  could  get  even  a  policeman  to 
look  at  it.  He  found  so  many  difficulties  that  he 
would  not  look  at  it.  On  page  23  I  say  that  to  meet 
these  different  cases,  and  cases  of  diff'ereiit  degrees  and 
kinds  of  those  who  yield  to  the  snare  of  strong  drink, 
a  variety  of  methods  is  required,  but  the  following 
three  principles  would,  I  think,  be  fitted  in  the  interests 
of  society  to  deal  with  most  of  them,  so  as  to  give  as 
much  discouragement  to  deliberate  evil-doing,  aud  as 
much  aid  to  human  infirmity  iu  the  battle  with  temp- 
tation, as  it  is  possible  to  afford  by  any  system  of  law. 
It  is  the  principle  not  the  details  that  I  am  dealing 
with.  Fint  —  The  casual  offence  might  either  be 
passed  over  altogether — if  of  the  venial  kind — or  it 
might  be  met  by  a  fine  or  by  a  very  brief  imprison- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  Then 
I  say  the  effects  of  such  slight  punishment  would 
often  be  quite  inadequate,  but  they  would  serve  to 
mark  and  register  the  offence.  The  Commission  of 
1872  endeavoured  to  work  it  on  that  principle;  namely, 
that  a  certain  number  of  convictions  should  involve 
the  idea  that  a  man  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
should  subject  him  to  further  restraint.  Stamd — The 
habitual  offence  might  be  met  by  the  sequestration, 
for  a  limited  time,  of  the  weekly  wages  or  other 
emoluments  or  profits  of  business,  applying  these 
under  trust  to  the  support  of  the  family,  aud  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  drunkard  himself,  aud  so  leaving 
him  pro  tempore  free  to  earn  but  not  free  to  spend. 
I  based  that  upon  the  information  that  there  is  a 
number  of  even  habitual  drunkards  who  are  not 
altogether  demoralised,  aud  I  think  nothing  could 
touch  or  reach  them  better,  short  of  im]>risonmen<^ 
than  the  feeling  of  being  deprived  of  his  position 
at  the  head  of  his  family  and  being  put  under  trustees 
and  given  only  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  live 
upon.  Thirdly — The  inveterate  offeuce  might  l)e  dealt 
with  in  two  ways  not  inconsistent  with  each  other 
but  offering  also  an  alternative,  to  be  employed  with 
due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  (a)  the 
property  and  earnings  of  the  drunkard,  if  any,  might 
be  wholly  placed  fur  a  lengthened  period  under  the 
charge  of  a  tutor,  as  iu  cases  of  insauity,  and  a  formal 
allowance  might  be  made  to  him  ou  the  condition  of 
his  living  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  or  otherwise 
the  income  might  be  used  for  the  beuetit  of  the  family, 
as  in  the  preceding  class  of  ca-ses ;  (6)  the  person  o)f 
the  drunkard   might    be    placed    under   restraint  iu 
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properly  regulated  establishments,  like  the  inebriate 
asjlums  of  America,  under  state  inspection  aud  con- 
trol, lu  either  case  the  proceedings  should  b«  assimi- 
lated to  those  iu  cases  of  insanity,  but  the  only  facts 
necessary  to  be  proved  should  be  the  inveteiata  aud 
uucontrolkb'.e  tendency  to  cousiuua  strong  liquors  to 
excess,  resulting  either  iu  the  reckless  squandering  of 
income  required  for  proper  mainteuaoce,  or  iu  dis- 
ordered health,  bodily  or  mental,  and  obviously  im- 
pending ruia  to  the  drunkard's  estate  aud  tlie  prospects 
of  his  faioily.  It  occurred  to  me  that  these  two  ways 
could  be  adopted  in  a  law,  aud  I  wbh  to  say  that  that 
part  of  my  paper  was  written  before  the  CoramisBion 
of  1872  ;  bat  I  was  glad  to  find  that  that  Cbmmisaion 
practically  adopted  almost  all  these  principles  or  went 
ou  similar  lines. 

679.  You  have  uot  considered  specially  the  ease  o£ 
the  quati  criminal  drunkard  who  is  constautly  coming 
up  before  the  police  magistrates} — I  have  not  had  very 
much  to  do  with  that  class;  I  have  not  been  in  the 
way  of  seeing  much  of  them,  Tlie  eases  I  have  mostly 
had  to  do  with  are  cases  of  meu  committing  murder  or 
serious  crimes  where  the  question  was  raised  of  how 
far  tht-y  were  responsible. 

680.  Have  you  seen  many  instances  of  very  serious 
crimes? — I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  such 
cases,  and  I  have  been  consulted  in  a  good  many  of 
them ;  but,  as  I  told  you,  the  same  thing  rules  there  in 
how  far  it  is  a  disease.  I  think  it  is  not  worth  while 
discussing  how  far  it  is  a  disease  and  how  far  it  is  a 
vice.  It  is  both,  and  so  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  insanity  is  practical.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  the  distinction.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all 
drunkards  are  a  little  mad,  but  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  responsible,  aud  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to 
them,  that  any  legislation  will  not  be  long  tolerated 
which  goes  on  the  principle  of  coddling  the  habitual 
drunkard.  I  am  for  making  him  work ;  take  it  out  of 
him,  aud  make  hia>  feel  his  degradation. 

681.  But  in  the  case  of  voltuitary  Betreats — in  the 
case  of  Retreats  supported  by  the  patient  out  of  his 
means  or  by  his  friends,  of  course  you  would  be  entitled 
to  stipulate  for  what  you  like? — Of  course  I  would  give 
him  every  comfort  or  even  luxury  be  is  entitled  to.  I 
would  not  make  him  a  criminal,  but  I  woiUd  not  make 
him  feel  that  because  of  his  bad  habits  be  is  to  be 
coddled  and  well  off. 

682.  {Bi/  Sir  Colin  Scoit  Moncr iff.)  You  eannot  give 
a  period  of  length  of  time  for  which  a  man  ought  to  be 
set  aside  and  kept  in  compulsory  coufinemeut  iu  order 
that  he  might  recover  his  strength  of  will  ?— No. 

683.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  drunkards 
have  been  reclaimed  by  a  certain  period  of  seclusion  ? — 
I  know  a  few,  but  very  few,  and  these  few  have  been 
ezceptioual  cases  where  a  man  has  been  happy  enough 
to  be  married  to  an  amiable,  seusible,  stnmg-minded 
vromau,  who  has  hel|)ed  to  pull  him  through. 

684.  If  this  Committee  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  should  be  confinement  'we  shall  have  to  mention 
something  about  time.  The  want  of  time  so  far  has 
been  the  failure,  for  three  months  or  six  months  are 
uot  sufficient.  Might  one  reasonably  say  that  two 
years  or  eighteen  months  might  do  ?-— I  was  going  to 
say  nothing  leas  than  a  year. 

686.  Do  you  think  that  would  Ijo  long  eno«igh  ? — I 
don't  know  that  it  would ;  it  vrould  be  the  very  mini- 
mum. 

686.  Now,  about  the  miserable  case  of  which  yoa 
told  us,  of  the  man  who  went  deliberately  to  get  drunk, 
who  was  a  perfect  maniac  for  liquor,  ha  would  never 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Would  you,  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  would  you 
empower  certain  people  to  lock  him  up  and  treat  him 
almost  like  a  lunatic  1  The  man  so  far  has  uot  done 
anything  outrageous,  beyond,  perhaps,  bis  own  family 
circle,  but  on  the  principle  that  he  may  some  day 
commit  a  murder,  or  some  serious  crime,  would  you 
place  him  umler  restraint  ^I  would  apply  the  same 
principle  there. 

687.  To  whom  would  you  give  the  initiative  in  a 
case  like  tiiat  t — There  you  arc  taking  me  b^ond  my 


beat.  Don't  give  it  to  the  doctor ;  that  ia  all  I  would  Pn^bsaor  X 
say.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a  comeil  de/audUe  aa  they  T.  Oairdm 
have  in  Frauee.  ^^       1 

688.  {By  tlte  ChainMm.)    Do  you  think  ti»at  any-  ^*  "*'^'  *' 
thing  could  be  done  by  provision  of  a  atrator  bonis 

in  a  case  of  iuveterate  drunkenness  t — That  is  included 
in  my  three  principles.  You  might  let  a  man  out  after 
a  period  of  probattoB,  but  let  him  out  on  the  arrange- 
ment that  he  is  to  be  on  an  allowsnce,  and  is  not  to 
have  the  control  of  bis  whole  means. 

689.  (Bj/  Sir  Colin  Soott  MoTierief.)  Do  you  think 
there  are  many  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness  in  the 
better  classes ;  do  they  often  come  before  you  iu  your 
official  practice? — Oh  yes. 

690.  Among  both  sexes? — Yes. 

691.  Have  you  any  way  of  dealing  with  sacb  oaseet 
— If  the  drunkard  seta  up  his  back,  aud  aays  he  won't 
do  anything,  you  can  do  nothing  aa  the  matter  stands 
at  present.     They  are  a  pitiable  claas  of  casec. 

692.  {By  Dr.  Farquharaon.)  I  think  you  say  that 
for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  or  le^ktion  you  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  any  subtle  question, 
whether  draukeuness  ia  a  disease  or  iusanity,  but  would 
you  make  a  distinction  as  to  whether  it  ia  a  crime  or 
a  vice  ? — I  said  not  worth  while  making  a  distinction. 
It  is  a  vice  rather  than  a  crime.  I  wish,  it  were  a 
crime  to  some  extent.  Drunkenness,  apart  from  the 
persons  being  boisterous  or  uumanageabie,  ought  to 
be  taken  uotice  of.  If  a  man  is  drunk  on  the  atrepet, 
I  think  the  fact  slkould  be  noticed,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  fact  should  make  him  an  habitiul  drunkard. 

693.  You  put  aside  definitions  and  merely  deal  with 
the  condition  of  things  1 — That  ia  ao  ;  I  du  not  think 
they  are  of  the  least  use. 

694.  Would  you  not  require  open  and  ostentatiooa 
proof  of  drunkenness  of  such  violence  as  would  make 
convictions  possible  ? — I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
lutve  a  certain  amount  of  clear,  tangible  proof,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  give  the  police  and 
magistrates  power  to  get  that. 

695.  Suppose  a  case  audi  as  you  spoke  of,  where  a 
man  goes  to  a  hotel  and  gets  drunk  ;  you  could  have  no 
proof  that  he  was  drinking  himself  to  death  ? — If  a  mau 
chooses  to  go  into  a  chamber,  and  drink  himself  drunk, 
no  power  on  earth  can  get  hokl  of  him. 

696.  But  be  may  be  a  most  dangerous  man  from  the 
point  of  view  that  he  may  do  harm  to  himself  or  his 
faMuily  ? — If  he  baa  shown  his  danger  to  his  family  it 
is  for  them  to  lay  the  charge. 

697.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  ooodidoii  of  the 
law  in  giving  a  short  period  of  confinement  for  the 
drunkard  is  in  any  degree  a  deterrent? — Very  little 
indeed. 

698.  You  think  a  long  period  of  isolation  is  required  ? 
— Yes ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  incipient 
cases  shorter  periods  might  uot  do,  or  no  periods  at  all. 
The  chief  benefit  I  would  expect  appears  in  what  we 
said  when  we  were  before  Mr.  Asquith  last  year.  We 
tried  to  put  the  natter  before  him.  We  saw  that  he 
was  frightened  by  the  magnitude  of  the  concern.  Yes, 
I  said,  but  it  is  for  you  to  make  it  a  smaller  thing,  and 
the  mere  effect  of  the  law  automatically  laying  hold  of 
the  drunkards,  the  mere  fact  of  his  knowing  that  he  can- 
not escape  the  law,  that  he  caunot  be  allowed  tu  go  on, 
whatever  the  consequences,  is  bound  to  have  an  enor- 
mous effect  in  restraining  driinkenuess,  more  than  all 
your  temperance  societies  and  Gothenburg  systems.  If 
a  man,  who  was  in  the  course  of  becoming  a  slave  to 
drink,  knew  positively  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
do  it — at  present  he  knows  he  can  do  it — if  he  knew 
that  it  would  invariably  brtpg  bim  under  restraint,  that 
knowledge  wouhi  be  the  strongest  poasible  deterrent. 

699.  But  it  ia  only  when  the  habit  has  been  formed 
that  you  can  pick  him  up  ? — No,  I  would  not  put  it 
so ;  drunkenness,  I  would  say,  per  se  ought  to  bring  a 
man  under  the  uotice  of  the  policn.  The  police  ought 
to  report  all  cases  of  drunkenness  that  might  come 
under  their  notice,  and  the  reporting  of  that  sufficiently 
often  in  the  books  of  the  police  should  make  that  man 
liable  tu  detention. 

700.  Ia  your  special  difficulty  as  to  a  period  of  deten- 
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tion,  ihat  athnnan  nature  Tarics,  diffsnnt  people  would 
lequiio  different  periodal— It  k  pvedsely. 

701.  Then  I  presuine  that  an  earlier  stt^e  wonld 
require  a  shorter  peruxl  than  a  more  confirmed  stage  1 — 
I  think  so. 

702.  Bat  you  would  put  the  maximum  period  ef 
detestion  to  be  aet  at  the  discretion  of  the  medical 
authority  ? — Well,  that  is  a  Tery  difficult  subject,  what 
the  masimutn  period  should  be.  There  are  some  people 
who  would  need  to  be  detained  all  their  lives. 

703.  Do  you  think  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
detention  is  purely  pfaystcaJ,  by  getting  the  drink  out  of 
the  man's  tissues t—Ajid  breaking  the  habit,  and  thereby 
abolishing  the  craving,  and  bringing  his  whole  pbysique 
into  a  better  condition. 

704.  Have  you  examined  the  Ameriran  evidence  Et 
all  about  that  t— Chiefiy  through  the  Commission  of 
1872  ;  I  think  these  was  a  good  deal  of  evidence  given 
there. 

705.  Yon  wonld  not  be  pr^)aied  to  state  a  maximum 
period  of  detention ) — Ko. 

706.  I  quite  see  your  difficulty  about  putting  a  hand 
and  fast  line,  but  could  you  not  put  a  maximum  t — I 
ecu  11  not  venture  upon  that 

707.  Is  it  not  a  dtffioulty  about  the  voluntary 
position  that  after  a  man  has  been  in  confinement  a 
short  time,  and  feels  himself  getting  well,  that  he  wants 
to  go  off} — Yes;  but  yon  must  not  take  the  man's 
im  preesioD  about  how  he  feels.  You  must  be  completely 
ezeoipted  from  all  possibility  of  being  biassed  by  what 
the  man  wants  himself.  You  must  keep  him  as  long 
as  it  is  requisite  in  the  public  interest 

70S.  You  would  give  to  the  medical  authority  of  the 
Eetreat  full  discretion  as  to  the  time  of  dismissal  1 — In 
the  same  sense  as  you  give  it  over  insane  p<K>ple.  Of 
course,  you  would  have  a  power  of  inquiry  into  it 
There  wonld  be  a  Commission  sitting  on  tlie  matter 
similar  to  the  Commission  on  Lunatics. 

709.  {Bff  Sir  Colui  Scott  Monerief.)  But  you  would 
require  to  eeiitenee  a  man  to  some  mimmum  or  1m 
would  always  be  going  to  the  doctor  trying  to  get  out) 
— Of  course. 

710.  But  would  it  not  be  a  very  invidious  position 
to  pat  the  doctor  into  1 — That  is  the  reason  I  said  I  did 
not  think  anything  less  than  a  year  dionld  bo  adopted. 

711.  (Btf  Dr.  FarqukarBOH.)  Then  if  it  is  to  be  a 
sentence  of  a  year  tiie  doctor  might  have  power  to 
increase  iti — There  might  be  a  magisterial  inquisition 
upon  it  to  see  whether  it  should  be  increased  or  not. 
Give  it  as  much  solemnity  as  you  can,  so  as  to  carry  as 
much  impression  with  it  as  possible.  I  don't  want  the 
responsibility  to  rest  on  the  doctor. 

712.  In  addition  to  the  compulsory  system  yev 
would  have  a  vohiutary  ^fstemf — I  would  ntake  it  ail 
compnision,  but  I  wonld  not  deny  a  man  the  right  to 
go  and  put  him.self  voluntarily  xroder  restraint  Sir 
Charles  Cameron's  Bill  in  its  present  form  does  that 
I  approve  of  all  that  is  in  Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Bill, 
but  I  want  a  good  deal  more. 

713.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  With  regard  to  the  point 
at  which  you  would  interfere  with  the  drunkard,  could 
yon  indicate  that  in  any  way,  both  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  bmngfat  himself  under  the  notice  of  the 
police,  and  the  man  who  did  nott — In  that  ease  again 
ny  individual  experience  fails  me,  because  we  have  no 
machinery  to  put  into  operation.  But  here  is  what  I 
Hotel  as  being  the  resnlt  of  the  Commission  of  1692 : 
— '  That  after  three  convictions  within  twelve  months 

*  the  magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  require  the 

*  offender  to  find  a  surety  or  sureties  for  sobriety  and 
'  good  conduct  for  a  fixed  period,  and  in  default  of 
'  the  same,  or  in  case  the  sxirety  is  forfeited  by  a  fresh 

*  offence,  then  to  sentence  the  offender  to  a  considerable 
'  period  of  detention  in  an  industrial  reformatory  for 

*  inebriates  as  hereafter  recommended.'  That,  I  think, 
is  about  as  wise  as  anything  I  could  put  forward. 

714  That  hardly  refers  to  the  class  of  cases  about 
which  we  ha%'e  heard  a  go(Ml  deal  this  morning,  where 
the  hnsbnnd,  or  it  may  be  the  wife,  makes  a  domestic 
'Cetabliehment  very  unhappy  through  drink,  or  violence 
throt^h  drink,  and  where,  fur  the  sake  of  peace  or  lor 
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other  reasons,  no  oomfdaint  is  made  to  Ute  police,  but  Froftaam  W. 
still  the  family  life  is  wrecked  f — If  no  oomplaint  is  T.  Cfairduer.. 
made,  and  it  it  is  effectually  hushed  np,  I  do  not  see  , ,  jjTI" 

how  you  can.  get  at  it  in  any  case.     But  practically,  I       [ 

think  yon  would  get  at  it  if  you  had  ail  these  different 
ways  of  dealing  with  it  open  to  yoa,  because  if  a  mau 
was  squaudering  the  resources  of  his  family  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  family  to  stop  him 
doing  that  At  present  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  that 
a  man  in  receipt  of  good  wages  goes  and  spends  three- 
fourths  of  them  on  drink,  and  gives  the  remaining 
fourth  to  his  wife  for  the  support  of  the  family.  That 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  single  moment  The 
glorions  liberty  of  getting  drunk  ought  to  be  abridged 
iu  that  case,  and  oue  way  I  would  abridge  it  wonld  be 
to  put  the  man's  funds  in  trust  and  give  the  wife  the 
three-fourths,  and  him  the  remaining  fourth. 

715.  Then  iu  regard  to  the  treatment;  from  what 
you  just  read  I  see  you  would  not  advise  that  the 
treatment  in  every  case  should  be  identical  ? — Certainly 
not 

71  &  Might  it  be  possible,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
drunkenness,  to  make  arrangements  for  handing  the 
person  over  to  the  care  of  some  relation,  giving  them  a 
certain  amount  of  power  over  them,  some  son  of  con- 
trol; would  that  be  sufficient  t— I  hove  veiy  grei^ 
doubts  about  that.  It  might  do  in  soae  inetances.  but 
when  you  oonsider  how  very  difficult  it  is  in  a  family 
to  displace  the  natural  relations,  and  give  one  power 
over  another,  and  how  apt  it  is  to  jealousies  and  the 
imputation  of  interested  motives,  it  is  very  doubtful. 
To  put  the  drunkard  in  the  power  of  whom — his  wife  t 

717.  If  she  will  take  the  responsibility.  His  son? 
His  uadet — It  is  a  very  dangerous  position  that,  I 
think.  The  way  I  propose  would,  I  think,  be  better ; 
namely  to  hand  over  his  funds  to  a  trustee  aot  con- 
nected with  the  family  at  alL 

718.  But  before  any  sort  of  guardianship  waa 
appointed  tbere  would  be  a  magistrate's  order  1 — Cer- 
taiiily. 

719.  So  that  that  wonld  relieve  the  odium  of  any 
control  7 — Yes ;  but  the  odium  consists  of  after  effects 
in  the  family  itself.  There  would  never  be  the  same 
rektion  between  two  men — suppose  it  was  two  men — 
if  you  deprived  the  one  of  hi)  liberty  by  placing  hint 
imder  a  r^tive. 

720.  I  suppose  yoa  are  aware  that  that  sort  of 
guardianship  is  in  use  in  the  case  of  lunatics  t— Yes ; 
but  then  lunacy  is  not  considered  in  the  same  sense  a 
disgrace. 

721.  In  the  alternative  way  to  the  family,  namely, 
that  the  fivther,  or  whoever  he  was,  should  be  confined 
iu  some  institution,  don't  you  think  that  that  would  be 
an  ittdncement  to  thorn  to  undertake  some  sort  of  care 
or  guardianship  frf  him  willingly  or  wadily  1 — Well,  I 
have  never  considered  that  qnestion  up  to  this  moment 
I  will  give  a  hurried  opinion  on  it  It  night  be.  TIm 
only  thing  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  I  see  my  way  to, 
is  that  I  think  it  would  be  of  immense  importence 
where  the  drunkard  is  squandering  money  which 
practically  is  the  money  of  his  family ;  to  put  a  stop  to 
that,  and  say  yon  are  not  fit  to  be  the  head  of  tb« 
family  any  longer,  and  we  will  make  your  wife  the  head, 
or  we  will  make  a  trustee  the  head,  with  power  to  give 
the  funds  to  the  wife. 

722.  You  would  be  prepared,  at  any  rate,  to  put  in 
the  hands  of  Uie  magistrates  a  graded  power  as  re^'ords 
the  restraint  that  he  might  impose  t — Certainly ;  I  do 
not  know  that  the  liberty  of  the  drunkard  is  worth 
anything  at  all. 

723.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  think  these 
inebriate  homes,  if  there  were  such,  should  be  private  t 
— There  we  have  again  the  precedent  of  insanity  grown 
np  wirii  a  mixture,  some  of  them  private,  some  of  them 
State.  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  not 
be  private.     I  think  they  should  be  alt  under  control. 

724.  You  wieh  inebriety  to  be  kept  quite  distinct 
from  lunacy  ? — I  certainly  do.  I  find  tbot  Medical 
Superintendents  of  Lunatic  Asylnms  are  all  of  that 
opinion. 

725.  Do  yon  think  that  the  same  civU  and  legal  dig 
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advantages  attach  to  inebriates  as  attach  to  lunatics  t 
— It  depends  upon  what  they  can  do.  A  man  in  an 
asylnm  can  make  a  will,  I  understand,  provided  that 
at  the  moment  he  has  a  lucid  interval,  and  capable 
of  understanding  what  be  is  doing.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  at  all  necessary  that  an  iuubrittte  should  not  be  able 
to  make  a  wilL  I  think  he  might  do  any  legal  act  that 
his  mental  condition  admits  of  his  doing,  and  as  the 
mental  condition  of  a  drunkard  may  be  perfectly  good 
when  deprived  of  drink,  he  might,  in  many  cases,  do 
anything  that  an  ordinary  man  can  do  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

726.  As  t^  medical  jurist,  you  hare  had  to  do  with 
some  of  the  most  critical  cases  tried  at  tho  Circuit  Court 
in  Glasgow,  those  of  men  who  have  committed  fatal 
assaults  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  where  it  was 
found  that  these  men  bad  been  notorious  drunkards, 
although  they  never  camo  into  the  bauds  of  the  police. 
Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  men  of  that  kind 
can  be  dealt  with  before  they  get  into  that  state  in 
which  they  commit  serious  crime.  The  case  I  have  par- 
ticularly before  my  mind  is  one  which  you  will  readily 
remember  t — Well,  the  case  you  allude  to  was  one  that 
was  a  little  difficult  to  disentangle,  or  to  say  how  far 
yon  could  anticipate.  When  his  case  was  first  pre- 
sented to  me,  it  was  presented  as  quite  a  sudden  act. 

727.  Would  not  your  proposal  to  deal  with  drunken- 
ness per  M  have  some  check  on  men  getting  into  that 
state  at  which  they  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  commit 
crime? — I  think  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  drift 
into  that  state  in  which  he  might  any  day  commit  a 
crime  of  the  first  magnitude,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
doing  it 

728.  (By  the  Chaimum.)  Was  not  A.  B.'s  case  one  in 
which  he  shot  a  constable,  and  insanity  was  pleaded, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  kept  in  confinement  during 
Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  he  was  cuntiiied  for  two 
years  1 — Yes. 

729.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  In  your  brochure  yon 
speak  of  punishing  the  vendor  of  liquor  as  well  as  the 
victim ;  bow  do  you  propose  to  do  thatt — It  is  not  so 
much  punishing  him,  but  I  think  the  public-house, 
without  taking  too  strong  a  view  of  it,  is  an  institution 
so  dangerous  to  the  public  that,  when  it  is  ill-conducted 
or  noxious,  it  is  the  public  interest  to  come  down  upon 
it  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  way  that  I  would 
come  down  upon  it  would  be  to  shut  it.     I  am  dis- 
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satisfied  with  the  present  system,  where  it  is  a  question  Projetmr  i 
of  suppressing  it  because  of  the  part  which  canvassing  ^'  0<^rdn 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  personal  influence  ..  »~ 

play  in  tho  matter.     I  think  there  ought  to  be  some       ! 

sort  of  automatic  principle — that  the  police  should 
watch  over  the  public-houses ;  that  they  should  give 
notice  of  public-houses  which  are  constantly  turning  out 
drunks  on  the  streets ;  that  that  fact  should  be  recorded 
somehow,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  proved  with 
regard  to  certain  public-houses,  these  houses  should  be 
shut  up. 

730.  {By  the  Chairman.)  That  is  pretty  nearly  the 
theory  of  the  law  at  present  % — It  may  be  the  theory 
but  it  is  not  the  practice. 

731.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Are  you  aware  that 
Section  14  of  the  Public-house,  Scotland  Acts,  Amend- 
ment Act,  1862,  has  a  provision  which  states  that  the 
Chief  Constable  shall,  on  the  first  lawful  day  of  every 
week,  furnish  the  names  of  license  holders  from  whose 
premises  intoxicated  persons  have  frequently  emer(,'ed  t 
— I  was  not  aware  of  that.  That  would  very  much 
meet  the  case.  My  suggestion  was  written  before 
that. 

732.  {By  the  Chavinan.)  Could  you  give  us  any 
information  respecting  the  influence  of  heredity  ou 
drunkenness  f  —  Ob,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very 
considerable. 

733.  Have  any  cases  happened  to  present  them- 
selves to  you  of  dipsomaniacs,  the  children  of  drunken 
parents  t— I  am  not  prepared  to  adduce  individual 
instances,  but  the  ground  on  which  that  lies  in  my 
opinion  is  this,  that  habitual  drunkenness  is  un- 
doubtedly like  insanity,  often  a  manifestation  of  a 
weak  and  an  unstable  nervous  system,  and  that 
it  is  transmitted  hereditarily.  I  should  expect  that 
tho  people  who  are  liable  to  insanity  in  respect  of 
heredity  would  be  liable  to  drunkenness  in  the  same 
way. 

734.  Have  you  met  any  instances  of  dipsomania,  or 
a  craving  for  drink  amounting  nearly  to  that,  coming 
on  suddenly  after  some  disease  or  during  certain 
conditions ;  such,  for  instance,  as  pregnancy  t — Well,  I 
almost  think  I  have,  but  I  cannot  give  yon  a  particular 
instance  just  now. 

735.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Does  it  not  come  on  fre- 
quently about  the  climacteric  period  in  women  t — I 
believe  that  is  a  fact.     [The  witness  withdrew.] 
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736.  (By  the  Cluiirman.)  Yon  are  at  present 
Gh>vemor  of  Barlinnie  Prison  1 — Yes. 

737.  How  long  have  you  been  that  1 — Six  years. 

738.  You  understand  the  object  of  our  inquiry  t — Yes. 

739.  Have  you  had  many  cases  passed  through  your 
hands  whose  sentences  you  attribute  to  drunkenness  t — 
Well,  the  great  majority  of  them  are  for  drunkenness. 

740.  Even  short  sentences  are  sent  to  you  t — From  a 
day  up  to  two  years. 

741.  Since  when  f — The  longer  sentences  used  to  go 
to  Perth.  The  short  sentences  were  always  confined 
in  the  local  prisons. 

742.  You  have  been  36  years  in  the  prison  service  f 
—Yes. 

743.  You  have  seen  some  changes  ? — Yes. 

744.  The  fpreatest  change,  I  think,  that  has  occurred, 
is  the  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  commit- 
ments?— When  I  entered  the  prison  service  36  years 
ago,  the  commitments  of  males  were  11,001,  whereas 
last  year  they  were  32,087. 

745.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerief.)  Nearly  three 
times  as  many  ? — Ye^. 

746.  {By  the  Cliairnum.)  The  females  have  also  in- 
crMsed? — They  were  then  6921,  and  last  year  they 
were  18,660,  which  gives  a  total  in  1858,  the  year  in 
which  I  joined  the  service,  of  17,922  commitments,  and 
last  year  of  50,747. 

747.  Then  you  have  worked  out  these  daily  averages  ? 
^The  daily  average  has  not  increased  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion.     In  fact,  females  have  decreased 


instead  of  increasing.  In  1858  the  daily  average  of 
males  was  1119,  and  last  year  it  was  1615.  The 
females  were  995  in  1858,  and  671  last  year. 

748.  What  is  it  tJiat  has  increased  the  number  of 
commitments  so  enormously  more  than  the  daily 
average  ? — The  shorter  sentences.  Very  much  shorter 
sentences  are  now  given  for  all  classes  of  offences, 
serious  as  well  as  trivial. 

749.  But  the  longer  sentences  formerly  would  not 
be  served  out  in  Barlinnie? — No;  all  these  numbers 
apply  to  all  the  prisons  in  Scotland — not  to  Barlinnie 
alone,  which  did  not  exist  at  all  a  few  years  ago. 

750.  Do  you  wish  to  express  some  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  sentences  passed  upon  cases  of  drunken- 
ness?—  Well,  I  think  the  number  of  commitments 
might  be  very  largely  diminished  if  the  magistrates, 
instead  of  sending  a  man  to  prison  for  24  hours, 
or  even  three  days,  let  him  off  for  the  first  oflence, 
within  perhaps  12  months,  with  a  wirning  that  if 
he  came  up  again,  n  heavy  sentence  would  be  imposed. 

751.  I  BUi>po6e  you  have  not  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  pro]X)rtiun  of  men  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  and  go  to  prison  for  a  very  short  time,  such  as 
a  day  or  two  days? — I  think  that  about  half  of  those 
sentenced  go  to  prison. 

752.  Is  it  that  they  have  no  money  to  pay,  or  do 
they  prefer  to  keep  the  money  and  go  to  prison? — 
They  have  not  got  it.  I  was  inquiring  the  other  day 
about  the  average  amount  of  money  brought  in  by  each 
prisoner,  and  it  was  about  eightpence. 
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Tagbr.  753.  la  that  for  drnnkennesa  ? — Oh  nn,  all  coiumit- 
^~  ments,  but  of  course  they  are  uearlj  all  drunks. 
'  '  '  754.  Now  as  to  the  proportioa  of  drunks  among 
those  that  come  to  you ;  how  many  are  there  t — The 
commitments  at  Barllnnie  Prison  for  off«;nces  that  may 
be  attributable  to  drunkenness  were,  for  last  year,  7876 
males.    There  are  no  females  in  Barllnnie. 

755.  That  is  in  respect  to  broach  of  the  peace,  petty 
assaults,  drunk  and  incapable,  begging,  vagrancy,  and 
other  petty  offences  ? — Yes. 

756.  You  say  that  you  have  usually  about  700 
prisoners  in  custody  f — Yes. 

757.  Can  you  give  us  an  analysis  of  the  sentences  t 
— Yes ;  we  have  usually  about  700  prisoners,  and  of 
these  380  have  sentences  of  60  days  and  upwards. 

758.  Give  us  an  analysb  of  the  prisoners  first,  and 
their  ofEences  ? — Of  the  700  in  costody,  350  were  for 
theft,  170  for  assault,  90  disorderly  conduct,  60  drunk 
and  incapable,  5  for  begging,  and  35  for  other  crimes, 
including  bigamy,  poachuig,  shebeenin^  and  military 
offences. 

759.  And  their  length  of  sentences  t  —  380  had 
sentences  of  60  days  and  upwards ;  110  had  sentences 
of  30  and  under  60  days ;  210  were  under  30  days. 

760.  I  suppose  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  210 
would  be  drunks  Y — Yes ;  or  drunk  and  disorderly. 

761.  Then  what  proportion  of  the  whole  700  do  you 
think  would  be  for  offences  attributable  to  drink  t— I 
should  think  that  fully  one-half.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  thefts  would  be  attributable  to  drink  ; 
almost  all  the  assaults  and  disorderly  conduct ;  begging 
too,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  so  that  fully  more 
than  one-half  may  quite  safely  be  attributed  to  drink. 

762.  Yon  mentioned  that  the  sentences  for  simple 
drunkenness  vary  from  a  day  to  seven  days  f — Yes. 

763.  Have  you  many  prisoners  in  for  that! — The 
usual  sentence  is  three  days  for  being  drunk,  occasion- 
ally five  days ;  bat  it  depends  npon  the  magistrate. 

764.  Have  yon  a  very  large  number  of  cases  under 
a  week  1 — A  very  large  number. 

765.  Who  bears  the  cost  of  taking  them  out  to 
Barlinnie,  and  sending  them  back  again  1 — Qovernment. 

766.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  expense  of  that 
would  be  1  —I  could  not  say  off-hand,  but  it  is  a  good 
many  hundreds.  It  will  amount,  I  think,  to  over 
£1000  a  year. 

767.  I  suppose  the  greater  amount  of  that  sum  is 
owing  to  the  frequent  journej's  of  these  people  with 
short  sentences  t — Yes ;  undoubtedly. 

768.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  short  sentences  on  these  drunks  I  Do  you 
find  it  has  any  deterrent  effect ;  or  do  you  get  the 
same  men  again  and  again  t — Well,  a  very  large  number 
of  those  committed  for  the  first  time  do  not  come  back 
again. 

769.  Do  yon  think  then  that  the  first  committal  very 
often  has  a  salutary  e£Eect  7—  Yes. 

770.  And  even  if  it  is  very  short  1 — Yes,  I  think  sa 

771.  Then  how  many  recommittals  have  you? — The 
total  committals  at  Barlinnie  Prison  were  13,726  for 
last  year,  which  comprises  10,740  individuals,  and 
8096  of  these  10,000  were  committed  for  the  first 
time. 

773.  For  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct  the  sentences 
are  longer  t — A  little  longer ;  but  they  don't  differ  very 
much  from  tiiose  for  being  drunk  and  incapable. 

773.  For  begging  I — The  sentences  are  still  longer ;  7 
days,  14  days,  and  up  to  30  days  are  the  usual. 

774.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  whether  you  get 
most  of  the  people  sentenced  fur  begging) — Oh,  I 
think  they  mostly  go  to  prison. 

775.  Could  you  tell  me  the  number  of  persons  re- 
committed, or  the  number  of  reconvictions  in  connection 
with  drunkenness  and  these  crimes! — 1245  were  re- 
committed. 

■    776.  How  often  was  the  worst  of  these  cases  re- 
committed ! — ^A  dosen  times  at  any  rate. 

777.  In  the  course  of  a  year! — Yes. 

778.  Have  you  many  of  these  constantly  recurring 
caaes! — There  were  85  who  were  in  prison  on  an 
average  five  times  each  during  the  vear,  and  some  of 


them  had  been  more  than  a  dozen  times,  almost  all  for  Jama  Taylor 
very  short  sentences.  • — 

779.  Do  you  think  that  these  fellows  who  have  been  ^*  «o»^8»4. 
in  for  more  than  five  times  would  have  had  more 
sentences  passed  on  them — that  is,  would  have  got  off 

with  fines  on  other  occasions ! — Yes,  some  of  them  tell 
me  they  occasionally  pay  a  fine ;  but  a  habitual,  I  think, 
very  seldom  pays  a  fine. 

780.  Ha  drinks  it  all! — Yes,  and  hia  friends  get 
tiled  paying  for  him. 

781.  But  a  man  may  have  2s.  6d.  occasionally  and 
be  Moiling  to  pay  it  to  save  a  week's  imprisonment ! — 
Well,  that  u  not  a  corresponding  amount  to  the  usual 
sentence,  which  is  5s.  or  three  days,  or  up  to  10s.  or  a 
week. 

782.  Are  many  prisoners  let  out  by  you  on  payment 
of  fines  by  their  friends ! — Habituals  very  seldom  get 
out  after  they  come  to  us ;  but  the  first  conviction  men 
do.  We  had  for  instance  no  fewer  than  13  friends  of 
those  up  yesterday  to  get  men  out  But  we  very 
seldom  lib^te  so  many  by  payment  of  fines,  although 
we  have  some  every  day.  It  is  usually  a  family  friend, 
a  wife  or  a  sister,  who  comes,  and  I  might  mention 
that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  bring 
drink  with  them,  or  to  be  themselves  the  worse  of 
drink  or  smelling  of  drink.  I  have  seen  them  offer 
drink  to  a  prisouer  the  moment  he  got  out  at  the  gate, 
and  it  was,  of  course,  swallowed  greedily. 

783.  That  shows  that  they  don't  take  a  very  serious 
view  of  the  matter! — No.  Those  who  come  to  us 
regularly  have  seldom  their  fines  paid. 

784.  You  have  got  some  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  the  diminution  of  commitments !  —  I  think,  in 
addition. to  dealing  with  those  who  have  been  convicted 
four  times  and  upwards  within  a  year,  something 
might  be  done  to  diminish  the  commitments  to  prison. 
(1st.)  By  dismissing  with  an  admonition,  prisoners 
convicted  for  the  firat  time  in,  say  12  months,  for  being 
drunk  and  incapable,  or  for  other  trivial  offence  for 
which  the  punishment  at  present  is  from  one  to  three 
days  imprisonment  failing  the  payment  of  a  small  fine. 
The  night  in  the  Police  Office,  and  the  record  of  the 
conviction  would  be  quite  as  effectual  a  punishment 
as  a  day  or  two  in  prison.  (2nd.)  By  increasing  the 
sentences  on  prisoners  recommitted  within,  say  12 
months.  I  would  be  inclined  to  propose  that  a  second 
conviction  within  12  months,  for  being  drunk  and 
incapable,  or  for  other  trivial  offence  caused  by  drink, 
should  be  followed  by  a  sentence  of  at  least  ten  days 
imprisonment  (unless  the  convicting  magistrate  again 
thought  fit  to  dismiss  the  prisoner  with  an  admonition), 
and  a  third  conviction  within  the  same  period  by  a 
sentence  of  at  least  30  days.  These  longer  sentences 
would  give  a  man  time  to  get  thoroughly  sober,  and 
would  afford  him  a  better  chance  of  breaking  with  his 
bad  habit 

785.  Do  you  think  it  would  take  30  days  to  allow 
some  of  your  friends  to  get  thoroughly  sober ! — Well, 
it  takes  a  considerable  time  We  sent  out  two  this 
morning  who  were  threatened  with  delirium  tremens. 
One  of  these  had  been  in  fur  seven  days,  and  the  other 
for  five. 

786.  Were  they  suffering  from  delirium  tremem  when 
they  came  to  you  ! — No ;  it  usually  comes  afterwards. 

787.  In  that  case  they  simply  go  to  the  Infirmary ! 
— To  the  poorhouse  hospital. 

788.  But  in  your  hands ! — We  have  a  padded  coll 
to  which  we  usually  confine  men  suffering  from  delir--  m 
tremem,  under  treatment,  and  under  constant  obscna- 
tion. 

789.  It  is  rather  a  lucky  thing  for  a  man  to  get  into 
delirium  tremem  after  coming  into  your  hands! — A 
lucky  thing  for  his  friends.  We  bad  nine  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  last  year,  I  think. 

790.  None  of  which  had  started  when  the  conviction 

was  passed ! — No,     Some  of  them  don't  show  any  \ 

symptoms  until  they  have  been  in  for  some  dsys— that 

is  until  the  supply  of  drink  is  stopped.     Forty-fire 

men  came  in  in  such  a  shaky  condition  that  we  thought 

they  were  likely  to  have  delirium  tremens,  and  we  put 

them  under  observation. 
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Jamei  Taylor.  791.  And  were  tliene  fellows  fresh  cMnen,  or  had 
thoy  been  before  1 — The  one  who  went  out  this  mommg 

U  V«v.  1OT4.  ^jijjj  jgifriftffi  tremens  h«d  nevar  bean  in  prison  before, 
the  other  had  been  frequoitly  in  prison  ;  I  asked  the 
latter  how  be  had  been  absent  so  loBg,  and  he  told  ne 
he  had  been  a  teetotaller  after  be  went  oat  from  his 
last  sentence  nine  month*  ago,  for  eiz  months.  Hk 
shop-mates  had  told  him  that  it  waa  not  good  for  faun, 
that  be  was  breaking  off  the  habit  too  raddoaly,  a>d 
that  he  oiight  to  try  a  drop.  Ho  was  at  last  iuiuoad 
to  taste,  *nA  the  result  was  that  he  was  just  back  where 
he  was.  He  had  saved  some  -money,  but  some  roughs 
assanlted  him  and  took  it  from  bin,  and  he  was  in  the 
Itiflrmary  for  six  weeks  in  ocnsequence  of  the  Assault 
He  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  Infirmary  than  he  was  back 
drinking  again,  and  then  he  eaaas  to  us. 

792.  When  these  owes  go  out  there  is  a  Prison  Oate 
Mission  looks  after  them,  isn't  thevt  f — ^Ihe  Dkoharged 
Prisoners  Aid  Society. 

793.  Does  it  do  anything  for  anch  oasCa  % — Oh  jras. 
They  find  employment  tea  »  Urge  atonber. 

794.  Men  v^o  are  oaly  in  for  a  few  daya  for 
drunkenness  will  probably  harve  no  diiB(m%t---Thcy 
are  mostly  labourers,  and  they  don't  need  to  oare; 
their  imprisonment  will  not  usually  prevont  thaa  from 
getting  work. 

795.  Besides,  a  few  days  would  only  give  the  appear- 
ance of  richness  1 — Many  of  them  apply  to  the  agent  of 
the  Society,  althongh  Uiey  have  not  been  in  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  The  agent  gives  them  breakfast 
and  a  word  of  advice,  nt  any  rate. 

796.  They  have  no  temperance  agencies  t — No,  but 
they  are  very  glad  to  get  them  to  sign  as  teetotallers  ; 
bat  they  don't  make  that  a  branch  of  the  Mission. 

797.  Do  yon  ^ad  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  many  of 
them  refwat  the  story  of  this  man  of  whom  yon  were 
speaking,  when  they  have  signed  the  pledge  and  broken 
it? — Oh  yes  ;  a  great  many. 

798.  You  have  giv«n  us  a  snggeaimn  about  altarisg 
the  teroM  of  imprisonment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is- no  gToduation  of  irapnioamentt — Well,  nany  men 
who  have  been  convicted  frequently  and  are  in  for  three 
days  may  have  been  in  the  week  before  or  the  month 
before ;  hot  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  their 
sentenoes.  I  do  not  think  the  magistrate  knows;  there 
ato  so  many  eases  coming  before  &e  magistrstes  in  the 
Police  Courts  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  inquire 
into  every  case. 

799.  Supposing  it  were  coasiderad  desirable  to 
register  a  man's  oeunotions,  so  a»  to  make  them  operate 
against  Mm  as  proposed,  how  would  yon  suggest  that 
it  ehould  be  done — in  the  prison  y«Q  eon  tell  how  nsaay 
times  a  man  has  been  in  your  hands,  but  yon  eamnot 
tell  how  many  times  he  has  been  atreatad  or  eouvioted  t 
-^The  police  should  be  able  to  keep  such  a  record. 

800.  Bat  the  police  say  that  they  have  a  number  of 
different  Police  Offices,  and  a  man's  record  at  each  ofiBce 
can  be  traced,  and  there  is  no  central  register  ?— That 
is  a  difiknlty  ;  but  these  hmbiluale,  I  think,  are  pretty 
well  known  all  over  the  city,  and  if  they  were  brought 
into  amy  parttcular  office  inquhies  eoaid  be  made  at 
the  other  offices. 

801.  They  say  that  to  some  extent  the  habitual 
drunkard  generally  sticks  about  one  place! — That 
would  make  it  easier. 

802.  Tes,  but  I  am  asking  with  reference  to  my 
proposal.  We  can  easily  get  Uie  number  of  times  a 
man  has  been  in  prison,  but  it  has  been  saggeeted  that 
we  cannot  g^t  a  record  even  of  hie  eonvietiMis,  let  alone 
the  number  of  times  he  may  have  been  arrested  and 
forfeited  a  pledge — cannot  get  his  recevd  even  for  the 
City  of  Glasgow.  That  would  prevetAr  your  proposal 
from  working  lairly,  would  it  not  t-^ Well,  it  would 
only  work  out  so  far  as  they  kne\r  the  chaiaeter  of  the 
ntan.  If  be  wab  iiot  knowi>,  in  the  particular  Court 
where  he  was  being  tried,  to  have  been  convicted  within 
IS  months,  they  would  just  have  to  try  him  as  a  fost 
offender. 

803.  You  have  wot  epoken  abont  fines.  WItat  would 
yiiyn  ^0  thbrel— I  think  I  would  continue  to  impose  a 
line  corresponding  to  the  length  of  imprisonment 


804.  What  is  the  fine  corresponding  to  30  days  1 —  Jama  Toc.% 

Different  magistrates  take  difierent  views — perhaiw  £,\         

or  SO  days,  or  £3  or  30  days.     It  is  very  seldom  we  ^*  ^'"-  ^* 
get  a  30  days  with  a  £ne ;  S&  is  the  eommon  thing  for 

30  days. 

805.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  wbetlier  you 
would  go  in  for  the  ofktion  of  the  fine  or,  after  a  con- 
siderable oaoord,  30  dbys  without  the  option  of  a  fine  % 
— I  think  there  might  be  an  alternative  of  a  fine  in 
all  convictions  for  druokenness. 

806.  A  large  namber  of  your  priaoueis  that  are  not 
in  jail  are  in  the  poorhoose  ? — I  put  it  to  all  the  700 
in  Batliimie  Prison  at  ooa  time  how  many  of  them  had 
been  in  the  poorhouse,  and  45  wsknowledgsd  they  had 
been  thsra     I  expected  there  would  have  been  more. 

807.  la  the  course  of  their  lives  ? — Yes.  Most  of 
them  said  it  was  when  they  were  in,  or  whan  they  had 
an  injary  and  ■were  unable  to  Irork.  Of  tiie  700,  87 
aokaotwledged  having  been  in  on  Indnstrial  School  or 
Training  Sh^  and  35  ia  a  Heformatory  Sofaool ;  wUlat 
46  were  old  convicts. 

808.  Are  theae  last  men  in  £or  drankenmss  or  breach 
of  certifieatai— 350  of  the  700  w«re  in  for  tiieft,  and 
the  othsrs  foe  enmes  that  might  be  attributable  to 
drunkenness. 

809.  But  if  a  tiokefrof-leaTo  man  is  palled  up  for  a 
breach  of  hie  license,  he  does  not  cone  to  you,  does  he  t 
— Oh  yes. 

810.  Yoa  have  an  analysis  here  as  to  the  oondition 
of  die  men,  whether  marned  or  single,  and  the  namber 
of  their  children.  Do  yon  End  that  has  any  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  % — Well,  the  majority  of 
them  are  not  married — 473,  or  68  per  cent  are  not 
marned. 

811.  And  the  number  who  have  children  f — 201  are 
married,  and  have  among  them  455  children. 

811  Besides  36  widowers  t— Yes,  with  51  children. 
That  gives  on  arerege  of  2*2  children  to  each  prisoner 
who  has  been  aarried. 

813.  Then  you  have  an  analysis  \xm  as  to  their 
deolatatioas  on  the  subject  of  drink  t — ^The  namber  of 
the  700  prisoners  who  say  thoy  don't  drink  at  ail  is 
14S.    Two  or  three  said  tiiey  were  teetotallen. 

814.  Do  you  beliere  thati — ^I  was  quite  surprised  ' 
to  bear  that  so  many  of  them  did  not  drink ;  I  think 
their  statement  would  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  bat  I 
was  surprised  at  it 

815.  Does  that  mean  that  they  absdutaly  refain 
from  drink,  or  is  it  that  tta^  are  not  dxaalcaiT — 
They  meant  tkat  they  did  not  tadia  it  at  all  at  any 
tiase. 

816.  Go  on  with  your  analyaiil — The  auBtber-wfao 
take  a  littte  oceasionany,  138 ;  tha  number  vrtio  take 
a  spree  at  intervals,  148  ;  the  number  who  get  dnmk 
every  pay,  74 ;  and  the  number  who  say  they  are 
dmnkarda,  who  get  drunk  whenever  theyosn^  198. 

817.  That  gives  you  270  or  so  who  gtAdraak  at 
least  eirory  pay ! — Yes. 

818.  Do  you  find  any  boafafalness  or  rehKtanoe  on 
their  part  to  grve  you  injformation  t— Oh  na  Many  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  volunteered  iafonnation. 

819.  Yon  iDontioned  that  the  number  of  priaonws 
committed  to  Burlinnie  last  year  was  13,726,  of  whom 
nboat  3000  were  toansferred  from  QIasgt>w  Prison  % — 
Yes. 

820.  How  was  that;  owing  to  the  prison  being 
closed) — Na  Male  prisooers,  when  untried,  are  ood- 
fined  in  Glasgow  Prison.  When  eonvicted,  they  are 
tronslenGd  to  Barlinnie,  as  are  alao  convicted  {wisonets 
from  the  covntiy  received  for  convenience  «<  Glasgow 
Prison  instead  of  being  sent  direct  to  Barlinure. 

621 .  What  is  the  highest  number  of  recommittals  that 
you  bavet — Ten  is  the  bigheet  number.  There  are 
several  tens. 

822.  You  have  not  had  any  very  young  prisoners 
in  your  cbaige,  have  yoa  1 — We  always  have  a  few ' 
juveniles  under  16  years  of  age.  I  had  only  two  at 
the  time  I  took  the  statistics  that  you  have,  but  we  have 
had  a  good  nany  more  since  that  tisse. 

'  823.  How  young  have  yon  had  (heiii  pvoritig  through 
your  handb  1 — Ten  and  eleven  yean  uf  agcw 
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vr<y2tr.  S24.  When  had  yoa  the  last  of  that  age  ? — Aconsider- 
—  ftok  time  ago.  They  don't  send  ao  many  yoong  boys 
tin.  U94.  ^Q  prison  now  as  they  used  to  do. 

825.  Is  that  owing  to  new  legislation,  or  simply  ii  it 
in  accordance  with  change  of  magisterial  opinion  t — I 
think  it  is  more  on  account  of  change  of  opinion. 

£26.  Becsnae,  I  suppose,  they  now  send  diract  to 
the  Industrial  Schools  1 — Javeniles  have  not,  I  think,  at 
any  time  jpossed  thioogh  the  prison  to  the  Industrial 
School.  There  has  been  a  very  large  diminntien  in  the 
nnnber  of  juvenile  priaonecB.  In  1882,  th»  number 
of  juvenile  prisoners  conunitted  to  Scottish  prisons  was 
1081,  and  that  had  been  about  the  nnmber  for  a  good 
many  years,  but  in  1893  the  number  had  fallen  to  741, 
being  a  gradual  diminution  since  1882. 

83i7.  What  do  you  call  jtivenila  oSendeisl — Under 
16  yeacs. 

828.  Hare  you  many  under  15  years  fur  instaocat — 
Xot  many. 

S29.  Under  U  years  1— Not  many;  still  less.  Tb« 
lower  you  go  down  the  fewer  we  have. 

830.  I  thought  there  would  be  a  greater  diminution 
owing  to  this  power  of  sending  these  juvenile  offenders 
direct  to  Industrial  Schools  t^Yes. 

831.  Have  you  experienced  any  marked  change 
recently  t—  I  think  the  figures  I  hare  given  show  a 
very  perceptible  change. 

832.  I  see  you  have  several  other  analyses  here. 
What  sort  of  sentences  do  these  boys  undergo} — 
Usually  a  few  days  fur  theft  or  disorderly  conduct — 
playing  pitclvand-toss  one  of  them  told  me  he  (^  in 
for.  One  little  fellow  got  sent  to  prison  for  making  a 
hole  in  a  show,  another  for  breaking  a  oock's  leg;  and 
so  on — very  trivial  offences,  for  which  a  whipping 
would  be  very  much  better  punishment. 

833L  Where  is  whipping  punishment  given  ? — In  the 
Police  Office ;  it  used  to  be  in  the  prison. 

831.  Any  of  these  boys  undergoing  long  senteneea  t 
— None  of  them. 

835.  Up  to  what  t— Up  to  20  days  or  30  days  w» 
may  have  them,  or  even  60  days ;  but  it  is  very  ssldom 
we  get  any  offenders  for  the  longer  periods. 

836.  Have  you  many  juvenile  drunkards  t— A  lew. 
*    837.  What  age  1 — One  I  came  across  the  other  day 

was  16,  who  was  in  for  being  drunk,  and  wko  told  me 
he  had  been  several  times  drunk. 

838.  Not  several  times  in  1 — No ;  it  was  his  first 
time  in  prison. 

839.  Is  that  about  the  youngest  drunk  t— Yes,  that 
I  have  come  across. 

840.  How  are  these  juvenile  prisoners  treated  by 
^u  I  Do  you  keep  them  apart } — Oh  yes.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  prisoners  are  kept  in  separation ;  but  the 
juveniles  are  separated  even  from  each  other. 

811.  So  that  you  don't  think  they  can  get  any  harm 
f mm  being  with  you  t — I  think  not. 

842.  Do  you  approve  of  the  imprisonment  of  very 
young  people  ? — I  do  not. 

843.  At  what  age  would  you  have  such  responsibility 
attached  as  you  think  would  justify  it) — I  think  16 
years  is  quite  young  enough. 

844.  How  would  you  deal  with  tboaa  younger  T— By 
whipping  them  or  sending  them  to  a  Beformatory  at 
Industrial  School. 

845.  They  used  to  whip  young  prisoners  l^Tes. 

846.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  curative  or 
preventive  effect  of  that  t — Well,  I  am  afraid  it  did  not 
always  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  coming  back. 

847.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Not  many  came  back  i— 
Tea,  a  good  many. 

848.  {By  the  Cliairman.)  Came  back  for  another 
whipping?— Yes,  I  have  seen  them  twice  whipped. 

849.  And  do  they  come  back  again? — Yes;  but 
with  a  good  many  of  course  it  was  effective. 

850.  The  fact  of  their  having  been  in  jail  is  a  stigma 
upon  them  ? — Some  people  think  ao ;  but  I  don't  know 
that  the  jail  is  a  worse  stigraa  tlian  the  correction. 
There  are  so  many  various  offences  for  which  people 
get  into  prison.     Some  even  nlory  iu  it. 

851.  {By  Dr.  Sutherlaud.)  Such  as  fir.-t  class  mis- 
demeanants ! — Yei. 
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852.  {By    the    Chairman.)    You    have    very    few  fitmif,  Tttghri 
commitments  for  begging  1 — Very  few. 

853.  Vagrancy  does  not  appear  to  fiU  your  jail  1 
No  ;  whatever  it  may  be  in  country  prisons. 

854.  You  have  been  a  very  long  time  in  the  prison 
service;  where  else  have  you  been) — In  Glasgow 
Prison  for  5  years ;  Ayr  Prison  for  15  yean.    . 

855.  Well,  what  about  vagrancy  in  Ayr?— Well, 
there  were  more  in  proportion  there,  I  think,  than  in 


856.  Were  yoa  much  troubled  with  themt — No; 
they  were  not  troublesome,  nor  were  they  very  numerous 
•Ten  there^  like  Glasgow  there  were  a  few  always 
coming  and  going. 

857.  The  drunks  % — Well,  there  were  comparatively 
few  of  them.  It  was  a  small  prison ;  thwe  were  not 
more,  than  150  pdsouers  altogether.  I  don't  know 
that  they  were  fewer  in  proportion  than  in  Glasgow. 

858.  You  have  got  asoggestioB  for  persons  convicted 
of  begging  who  are  old,  frail,  and  weak-minded  t — r 
Yes  ;  I  would  suggest  tiiat  peoBons  oonvioted  of  begging, 
and  who  are  old,  frail,  and  weak-minded,  or  who  ere 
disabkd  through  loss  of  limbs  or  sight,  oc  who  in  any 
other  way  are  rendered  unfit  to  earn  a  living,  should  bft 
committed  to  tha  poorbouse  instead  of  the  prison. 
Five  out  of  six  beggars  in  custody  hare  recently  were 
over  60  year%  and  of  the  half -dozen  or  so  who  are 
frequently  in  BazUunie  for  begging,  not  more  than  one 
or  two  aie  fit  subjects  for  prison. 

859.  You  make  a  aoggestion  that  these  people  should 
b«  cotnmitted  to  the  poorhouae  ?  Yuu  are  aware  that 
the  poorhouae  authorities  have  no  right  to  detain  them, 
and  that  they  won't  be  detained  ?-— -No ;  but  there  is 
some  power  in  England  for  that, 

860.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  t— I  have  seen  in 
the  newspapers  report»  of  a  magistrate  ordering  a 
pris»ner  to  be  detained  in  the  poorhouae. 

861.  The  authoritiaa  have  power  to  detain  persona 
who  take  advantage  of  the  casual  wards  until  they  do 
a  certain  aouNuit  of  work ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
othor  dasal — That  was  ome  reason  why  I  made  my 
svggeation — because  I  thought  thc^  had  the  pow«  in 
England. 

862.  You  propose  therefore  something  for  whidi 
legislation  would  be  neoeseary  ? — Yes ;  but  there  are  so. 
few  of  them,  so  far  a»  Barlinnie  is  concerned,  that  it 
would  be  hardly  worth  while  legislating  tot  them. 

863.  llie  Barony  Parish  people  complain  very  much, 
about  yoa  sending  tltein*lot  of  sick  dischaiged  prisonnst 
— Yea;  any  sick  who  are  unfit  for  dischaiige,  if  they  have 
no  friends,  we  send  to  the  Barony  Parish  to  lake  charge 
of  them. 

864.  Do  you  pay  mtes? — The  Goverwnwnt  psys  a 
slump  sum  I  understand ;  but  we  ace  not  rated. 

865.  Supposing  it  wsb  considered  wise  by  the  Com- 
nittee  to  make  some  reeommendatioDS  for  dealing  with 
habitual  drunkards,  confining  them  or  otherwise,  could 
yon  giv«  us  any  idee  of  what  you  would  tiiink  a  good 
Vata  on  which  to  de&oe  the  habitual  drunkard  ?~~Well, 
I  should  say  a  man  who  spends  all  his  earninga  npoa 
drink  and  gets  drunk  whenever  he  oan. 

866.  But  what  I  miean  is  some  praotic«i  ttet  for  the 
quad  criminal  drunkard — j'ou  pro[x)se  to  have  curaur 
l&tive  punitive  penalties  t — If  a  man  has  been  three  or. 
four  tinaes  ip  prison  within  ,a  year  for  being  druuk,  I 
think  he  might  be  considered  an  habitual. 

867.  Three  or  four  times  in  prison  1 — Yes, 

868.  Have  you  many  that  would  fhll  under  that 
category  I^There  »re  85. 

869.  In  all  Scotland  how  many  are  there  J— 1083 ; 
but  many  who  never  go  to  prison  are  qaite  as  deserving 
of  being  considered  drunkards  as  those  who  go  to 
prison. 

870.  For  tlie  matter  of  that,  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  fines— you  don't  know  anything  about  them  J-^No; 
not  iu  the  prison. 

871.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  effect  of 
seclasiou  fr.im  di  ink  in  curing  drunkards  1  How  long 
senlencvs  are  uudergotte  in  your  prison  ? — Two  ye^rs  we 
detain  tluut ;  bkt  itot  many  of  them  get  t%vo  years.. 
Twelve  nnd  eighteen  jmouths  ure  oomuiou, sentences. 
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James  Taylor.      872.  Do  you  find  them  go  out  much  improved  and 
.  jt'~7~ioq4  with  a  desire  for  sobriety  ?— Many  of  them,  at  least,  go 
°^'        ■  out  determined  that  they  won't  drink  again  ;  but  they 
very  soon  relafise  in  many  canes. 

873.  One  thhig  that  will  account  for  that  is,  that  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  comrades,  who  celebrate  their 
release  by  giving  them  drink  t — Yes,  they  treat  them  in 
the  first  public-house  they  come  across.  There  are  some 
who  have  a  little  more  determination,  but  the  great 
unjority  of  them  ultimately  fall  back  again. 

874.  You  have  got  some  control  over  earnings,  have 
you  not,  only  giving  the  prisoner  a  part  ? — He  gets  it 
iu  instalments  if  his  credit  is  58.  or  upwards.  It  is 
paid  through  the  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Society, 
and  then  given  to  him  iu  instalments,  as  the  agent  of 
the  Society  sees  be  requires  it. 

875.  Have  you  many  of  these  prisoners  discharged 
after  putting  in  a  considerable  period  of  imprisonment, 
returning  to  you  shortly  as  drunks  Y  —  No,  not  very 
many.  They  may  get  drunk,  but  they  manage  to 
keop  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  police. 

876.  You  propose,  in  connection  with  the  seclusion 
of  habitual  drunkards,  that  every  individual  who  gets 
drank  four  times  within  a  year — not  gets  drunk  I 
suppose — gets  convicted  of  drunkenness  within  a  year, 
should  be  shut  up  for  a  year  or  two  1 — I  do  not  know 
that  I  made  that  proposal.  I  shall  read  yon  what  I 
have  said  on  this  subject.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  where  men  and  women,  especially  the 
latter,  are  so  much  addicte<l  to  drink  that  they  are  a 
nuisance  to  themselves  and  to  all  connected  with  them. 
A  good  many  of  those  convicted  of  drunkenness  four 
limes  and  upwards  during  the  year  aro  probably  of 
this  class,  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  shut  up  any  one  for 
a  year  or  two,  with  a  view  to  his  being  cured  of  the 
drink  habit,  a  very  careful  inquiry  will  have  to  be 
made  into  the  man's  habits  and  surroundings  before 
an  order  is  issued  for  his  detention  fur  so  long  a  period. 
It  might  nut  in  all  cases  be  advisable  to  shut  a  man 
ui)  for  a  year  or  two,  although  he  had  been  four  times 
convicted  during  the  year.  These  convictions,  notwith- 
standing the  man  might  be,  except  when  he  took  say 
four  sprees,  a  sober  weU-conductod  man  who  takes  the 
buHr  of  his  wages  home  to  his  wife  on  pay-day  and 
keeps:  a  respectable  home.  Many  a  man  who  has 
never  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  might  be  a  more 
suitable  subject  for  detention  for  the  cure  of  his  drink 
habit. 

877.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  case  should 
be  sifted  ? — I  think  if  they  are  supposed  in  the  Police 
Court  to  be  habitual,  they  should  be  remitted  to  the 
sheriff  to  be  dealt  with. 

878.  A  very  similar  suggestion  was  made  to  us  by 
suother  witness,  that  the  magistrate  should  remit  them 
to  the  sheriff  to  deal  with  t — They  could  not  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Police  Courts  where  they  have  so  many 
petty  offenders  to  deal  with. 

879.  Do  j'ou  think  it  would  be  an  easy  job  for  the 
sheriff  to  deal  with  them  ? — It  would  take  some  careful 
investigation  to  discover  whether  the  man's  case  was 
one  of  the  kind  to  be  detained — for  a  year  or  two. 

880.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  suggest  that  an  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  habitual  drunks  should  take  place 
before  the  sheriff.  Do  you  think  the  presiding  judge 
should  necessarily  be  the  sheriff,  or  would  not  some 

^  kind  of  inquiry  be  held  iu  regard  to  qvani  criminal 

drunkards  as  suggested  in  the*  Inebriate  Act  of  1879, 
where  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  provided  for? — 
That  might  quite  well  be  done,  so  that  the  Court  has 
time  to  go  into  all  the  case. 

881.  To  a  certain  extent  you  suggest  the  adoption  of 
cumulative  sentences ;  you  propose  to  go  up  from  10 
to  30  days  1  Don't  you  think  that  is  too  great  a  jump 
from  10  to  30) — Well,  it  might  be  15  days  and  then 
30.  I  think  the  magistrates  have  already  power  to 
pass  sentence  of  30  days  in  the  event  of  them  failing 
to  find  caution. 

882.  Have  you  seen  a  discussion  on  the  Scottish 
Burgh  Police  Act,  in  which  it  was  pro|)o8ed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1892  to  give  30  days  sentences 
for  being  drunk  1—1  hare  not  seen  it 


883.  Having  regard  to  the  sentences  now  being  Jinn**  T'ayi 
passed  for  many  indictable  offences,  don't  you  think      j.        '^g 
that  30  days  for  a  second  or  third  act  of  drunkenness  ' 
would,  as  a  punishment  and  nothing  more,  be  an  ex- 
cessive sentence,  and  would  it  not,  in  many  instances, 

impose  hardships  upon  a  man  himself,  who  might  lose 
his  work,  and  upon  his  wife  and  family  t — It  might, 
aud  therefore  each  case  should  be  fully  investigated 
and  such  sentence  passed  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrate  would  be  good  for  all  concenied.  Many 
drunkards  are  without  family  ties,  and  of  the  rest  many 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  upkeep  of  a  home. 

884.  And  from  your  experience  of  Glasgow  prison, 
where  you  have  been  governor  fur  five  years,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  women  are  more  freqaently  convicted  of 
drnnkenness  than  men  t — Yes. 

885.  What  would  you  say  was  the  proportion  of 
habituals — assuming  the  number  of  convictions  for 
such  to  be  four — ^how  many  more  women  than  men 
would  come  under  that  category  t — I  should  think 
there  would  be  doable,  anyhow. 

886.  Our  return  gives  five  times  as  many  t — Indeed. 

887.  Our  prison  returns  show  537  women  have  been 
convicted  four  times  and  upwards,  and  there  were  85 
men  in  Borlinnie,  and  23  in  Glasgow  prison,  showing 
that  there  are  five  times  more  women  than  men  in  this 
category.  Does  that  correspond  with  your  experience  t 
— It  is  higher  than  I  thought  it  would  be.  I  knew 
quite  well  that  women  were  much  more  frequently  con- 
victed than  men. 

888.  (fly  Sir  Colin  ScoH  Moncrieff.)  I  see  by  the 
return  there  are  23  in  Glasgow  1 — Indeed. 

889.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Is  it  not  the  case,  in 
regard  to  the  time  and  money  penalty,  that  under  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  you  can  only  inflict,  as  an 
alternative,  a  money  penalty  or  fine  bearing  a  relation 
to  the  time  penalty  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  exactly 
fixed. 

890.  Is  it  not  in  regard  to  some  petty  offences  regu- 
lated under  the  summary  jurisdiction  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  i&  Up  to  a  certain  extent  it  js  pretty  much  iu 
the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  I  think. 

891.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)   Do  you  know  the  state, 
in   which   these    habitual  drunkards  come    into  the 
prison  t    What  state  b  a  man  in  at  his  reception  t — A 
good  many  of  them  are  very  shaky. 

892.  And  practically  unfit  for  prison  discipline  for 
some  time? — For  a  day  or  two,  but  they  soon  come  round. 

893.  But,  at  any  rate,  on  reception,  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  them  are  unfit  fur  prison  discipline  at 
all  t — I  would  not  say  a  large  number  of  them. 

894.  How  many  would  you  say? — Perhaps  out  of 
100  commitments  there  might  be  a  dozen  of  them. 

895.  I  mean  committals  for  drunkenness? — Yes. 
There  might  be  a  dozen  out  of  the  100  who  are  hardly 
fit  for  their  food  or  their  work  for  a  few  days. 

896.  What  is  the  effect,  so  far  as  you  have  observed 
it,  of  the  prison  treatment  on  the  habitual  offender — 
the  man  who  gets  14  days  or  something  like  that — 
what  is  the  effect,  so  far  as  you  have  observed  it,  in 
the  way  of  reformation  on  the  man  ? — If  he  is  an 
habitual  offender  it  has  none.  It  is  only  likely  to  do 
good  to  a  man  who  has  been  in  repeatedly. 

897.  You  have  seen  innumerable  instances  of  im- 
prisonment inflicted  upon  people  without  the  slightest 
good  ? — That  is  so. 

898.  As  to  the  character  of  those  people  j  are  there 
not  a  certain  number  of  them  who  are  more  or  less 
mentally  weak  ? — That  is  so. 

899.  Upon  a  man  of  that  kind  you  would  not  expect 
to  find  much  impression  by  the  prison  treatment  ? — I 
would  not.  Many  of  this  kind  settle  down  in  prison 
as  if  it  was  their  home. 

900.  There  is  another  class  of  prisoners  who  are  in 
for  theft,  but  are  there  not  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  petty  thefts  which  are  very  closely  mixed  up 
with  drunkenness? — A  good  many.  They  commit 
theft  with  the  view  of  getting  drink,  or  commit  theft 
while  they  are  iu  a  slightly  intoxicated  state. 

901.  That  is  more  largely  the  case  with  women  than 
men  1 — I  believe  it  will  be. 
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I  Joffior.      902.  And  therefore  yon  find  in  the  present  statistics 
—        that  the  actual  returns  of  dmnkenness  would  not  be  a 
iSoT.  188*.  perfectly  correct  statement,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration a  certain  proportion  of  petty  thefts  1 — That 
is  so. 

903.  (By  Dr.  Farqyihanon^  You  spoke  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  mode  of  life  of  the  alleged  drunkard, 
would  that  be  an  open  inquiry,  or  with  closed 
doors  1 — Well,  it  might  quite  well  be  an  open  inquiry, 
I  think. 

904.  Would  it  not  be  a  little  hard  to  publish  the 
full  details  <^  a  man's  life,  supposing  the  inquiry  failed  t 
— If  a  man  is  a  drunkard  that  is  a  thing  that  won't 
hide.     It  will  be  well  enough  known. 

905.  And  what  kind  of  evidence  would  yon  take  % 
Of  his  domestics,  or  of  his  wife,  or  of  his  neighbours 
round  about } — Do  yon  mean  in  regard  to  a  man  who 
has  been  in  prison,  or  is  it  a  case  outside) 

906.  Yon  very  properly,  I  think,  lay  considerable 
stress  on  the  fact  that  many  drunkards  do  not  come 
before  the  public,  and  where  the  police  do  not  interfere, 
and  these  are  often  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  to 
their  own  families.  These  are  the  persons  into  whose 
case  inquiry  would  probably  be  made.  Would  you 
have  evidence  taken  against  him  by  the  insiders,  seeing 
there  are  no  outsiders  ? — It  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  members  of  the  family  examined  in  regard  to  the 
matter, 

907.  What  is  the  longest  period  of  imprisonment 
you  have  at  Barliunie  t — ^Two  year:!. 

908.  At  the  end  of  two  years  are  yon  able  to  trace 
the  prisoners  afterwards t — We  very  seldom  know  any- 
thing  about  them  till  they  come  back  again. 

909.  You  see  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to 
find  out  whether  a  man — a  drunkard  having  committed 
some  crime — is  cured  at  the  end  of  the  two  years, 
through  being  deprived  of  the  drink  % — Some  men  who 
have  been  in  penal  servitude  have  told  me  that  it  had 
not  cured  them.  They  might  abstain  for  a  little  while 
when  they  got  out,  but  they  very  soon  went  back. 


The  reason  perhaps  was  that  they  came  back  to  their  Jamu  Taylor, 
old  haunts  and  old  companions.  — • 

910.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  present  short  ^*  "*>^-  ^^^^- 
sentence  plan  is  not  a  success,  either  as  a  deterrent  or 

as  a  cure  % — Well,  I  did  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  deterrent. 
A  very  large  number  of  those  who  come  in  for  the  first 
time  do  not  come  back,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  a 
deterrent. 

911.  But  in  the  case  of  the  habitual  inebriate  t — It 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  them. 

912.  Do  you  think  a  longer  period  is  necessary  1 — I 
think  so. 

913.  I  think  you  decline  to  give  any  opinion  as  to 
what  period  is  necessary  to  cure  a  man  from  drink  by 
detention  ? — I  cannot  give  any.  Many  prisoners  who 
have  been  in  prison  for  long  periods  for  theft,  assault, 
&C.,  tell  me  that  the  imprisonment  did  not  cure  them 
of  their  love  for  drink.  I  only  know  one  outside  case 
in  point,  that  of  a  woman  who  was  confined  in  a  home 
for  inebriates  for  twelve  months,  besides  several  shorter 
confinements,  and  who  had  a  good  husband  and  a  nice 
family,  and  she  was  not  cured  by  her  seclusion,  indeed, 
her  last  state  was  worse  than  her  first. 

914.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  find  convicts 
are  habitual  drunkards? — Some  of  them.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  given  to  drinking  bouts. 

915.  But  do  they  take  so  many  bouts  as  to  oonstitnte 
them,  by  your  own  definition,  habitual  drunkards  t — 
Some  of  them  do.  They  driuk  when  they  have  money ; 
when  they  get  a  haul. 

916.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerief.)  Where  do 
they  get  the  money  when  they  come  out  of  prison  t 
We  had  a  case  brought  here  to  look  at,  who  had  just 
come  out  of  prison  this  morning  and  was  drunk  already  t 
— She  may  have  brought  a  few  pence  in  with  her,  and, 
of  course,  she  would  get  that,  or  she  might  have  got  it 
by  begging  like  that  old  man  I  spoke  of,  who  went  out 
of  the  poorhouse  to  beg  for  a  bit  of  tobacco,  and  then 
he  begged  for  money  and  got  drunk,  and  came  back 
to  prison.      [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Baiuk  JOHN  UBE  PRIMROSE,  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


John  Ort 
Prinutm. 


917.  (By  Hit  Chairman.)  You  are  the  senior 
ma^jistrate  of  Glasgow  1 — I  am. 

918.  In  that  capacity  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  question  with  which  this  Committee  has  to  deal  I 
— From  time  to  time  more  or  less. 

919.  The  first  point  of  the  subject  is  drunkennesx, 
have  you  any  suggestion  to  make! — On  which  aspect? 

920.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  may  ask  you  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  law.  In  England,  there  are  prescribed, 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  increasing  penalties 
for  recurring  convictions:  in  Scotland  I  understand 
there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  ? — There  is  nothing  beyond 
the  discretionary  power  the  magistrate  exercises  himself. 

921.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  magistrate  does  not 
know  what  the  other  has  done  ? — That  is  so. 

922.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  any 
change  should  be  made  in  that  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to 
theory  of  the  English  law?— Yes:  my  own  observa- 
tion and  my  own  desire  would  lead  me  in  the 
direction. 

923.  Then  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  who, 
in  spite  of  repeated  convictions  and  imprisonment, 
appear  to  be  quite  incapable  of  giving  up  their  drunken 
habits,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  deal  with  these 
people  si>ecially  ? — Yes. 

924.  The  first  practical  question  that  arises  is  how 
would  you  dt'fine  the  habitual  drunkard — the  quad 
criminal  drunkard  with  whom  it  has  been  suggested  we 
should  deal — how  would  yon  discriminate  between  him 
and  the  ordinary  casual  drunkard? — I  would  speak  of 
a  man  as  being  an  habitual  drunkard  who,  in  addition 
to  appearing  before  the  Court  a  good  many  times  in 
the  year,  may  have,  if  the  evidence  led  showed  it, 
l>awned  articles  of  household  furniture,  or  clothing  of 
his  family;  that,  in  fact,  the  craving  in  him  was  so 
strong  tliat  he  would  stick  at  nothing  in  order  to 
gratify  his  i>a8sion.     I  would  discriminate  between  him 


and  a  man  who  might  appear  as  often  just  because  he 
got  drunk  on  pay-day. 

925.  Yon  would  consider  something  more  than  the 
number  of  convictions? — That  in  my  opinion  would 
be  no  proper  guide. 

926.  In  addition  you  would  take  this  other  evidence 
of  uncontrollable  drink  craving;  but  how  many  con- 
victions in  one  year  would  you  take  ? — If  you  are  going 
to  tabulate  it  exactly  I  might  be  satisfied  in  regard  to 
some  men  after  three  convictions  and  other  corrobora- 
tive evidence,  but  to  put  a  figure  upon  it  I  would  say 
something  like  five.  But  let  me  carefully  explain 
myself.  Five  convictions  would  not  at  all  satisfy  me 
as  to  a  man  being  a  habitual  drunkard  if  it  were  merely 
excess  on  pay-days  or  the  like,  unless  I  had  these 
other  corroborative  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

927.  Do  you  find,  as  a  magistrate,  that  there  are 
many  men  who  are  arrested  for  drunkenness  on  pay- 
days oftener  than  five  times  in  the  year  ? — Oh  no ;  bot 
I  would  like  to  make  provision  for  such  cases. 

928.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  suggest  that  a  certain 
number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  afford  privta 
facie  cause  for  inquiry,  and  that  the  police  authorities, 
instead  of  dealing  summarily  with  such  cases,  may 
remit  them  to  the  sheriff  to  Ije  dealt  with  &s  habitual 
drunkards  ? — I  should  like  that  the  magistrate  should' 
have  a  measure  of  discretionary  power  in  that  direction. 

929.  Bit  the  magistrate  who  disposes  of  the  cases  of 
ordinary  druukenness  has  often  to  do  so  in  a  rather 
snmmary  fashion,  and  it  has  been  objected  that  he 
would  not  have  time  to  look  into  the  cases  of  habitual 
drunkards,  and  that  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with 
them  would  be  to  remit  them  to  the  sheriff? — The 
can  be  no  objections  to  such  a  course  whatever,  if  desir ' 
able.  • 

930.  Do    you  see    any    advantage  in  that?— The 
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MiM  Ur*        advantage  I  aee  is  that  it  would  giv«  an  opportunity  to 

Primrose.        the  accused  of  producing  fully,  and  before  pethaps  a 

14  Ka~lB94  *"*"*  deliberative  tribunal,  all  evidence  that  he  ought 

'        '  not  to  be  classified  as  an  habitual  drunkard.     There 

vrould  be  a  protection  and  safe-guard  in  that  couree. 

931.  Another  suggeation  has  been  made  that  the 
tribunal  should  be,  not  a  sheriff,  but  two  Juatioes  of  the 
Peace,  as  in  the  Inebriates  Act ;  that  I  suppose  wooM 
earry  out  the  same  principle ) — It  would. 

932.  Do  you  find  that  tJie  sentenoes  imposed  by 
difbrent  police  magistrates  in  Glasgow  in  cases  of 
drunkenness  vary  very  much  1 — They  do ;  I  might 
explain  that  a  litUe  more  fully.  A  good  many  of  Uiem 
attempt  to  discriminate,  and  they  may  let  a  man  off 
without  any  penalty  who  has  only  got  tipsy  from  an 
aeoidental  oircumstaaoe,  such  as  pay-day,  or  meeting  a 
friend.  Others  adhece  rigidly  to  the  5<i.  or  th»e  days 
seutL-nce  for  the  same  type  of  offence. 

933.  Have  you  much  trouble  in  Glaqgow  with 
vagrants  1 — Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  a  good 
amount  I  could  not  describe  it  ae  a  olaas,  bat  cases 
come  up  very  frequently.  I  dio  not  know  what  .the 
statistics  may  show. 

934.  l,By  Dr.  Suthtrlaiid.)  There  were  636  appre- 
hended in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

935.  {By  t/ie  Chairman.)  These  are  chiefly  fur 
begging,  I  suppose} — Yes. 

936.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  of  the 
beggars  sent  to  prison,  many  are  too  old,  and  weakly,  or 
imbecile,  t<>  be  good  subjects  for  imprisonment,  and 
that  it  wonld  be  much  better  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  the  poorbouse  t — I  should  say  that  exactly  half  cf 
those  that  come  before  me  are  in  that  category. 

937.  There  are  certain  powers,  I  understand,  that  the 
magistrates  have  in  dealing  with  '  drunks ' — which  they 
do  nut  appear  to  exercise — ^by  which  they  may  order 
tiiem  to  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour,  or  altw- 
natively  undergo  a  heavy  sentence  of  imprisonment  1 — 
I  believe  such  powers  exist,  but  I  have  never  exercised 
them  or  known  of  them  being  exercised. 

938.  There  is  no  consultation  among  the  magistrates, 
I  suppose,  as  to  any  common  lines  of  action ;  each  man 
acts  on  his  own  discretion  t — Entirely. 

939.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  connection  with 
our  iaqutry  you  wonld  like  to  speak  upon  t  it  bas 
been  proposed,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  we 
^oulrd  deal  with  haJbitnal  drunkards  by  recommending 
their  relagaitian  to  separate  inetitetioui ;  have  you  any 
ideas  you  would  like  to  lay  before  us  ae  to  the 
iacadfinee  ttf  tdie-eoit  of  snefa  iDstttutions  1 — I  have  not 
bent  my  mind  to  that,  b«t  I  am  tlmroughly  convinced 
in  my  own  nind  of  the  vahte  of  such  a  proposed  ooorse 
of  treatment  We  ok  acewnnlating  evidence  in  insti- 
tutions airound  ns,  and  ia  our  mids^  where  confinement, 
voluntary  for  the  most  pert,  I  think,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  immeasurable  good,  and  really  leading  to  m- 
clamatiaB  and  better  lives. 

940.  {By  Sir  (Min  Scott  Monerief.)  Of  drunkards  t 
—Worse  than  drunkards — prostitutes  and  drunkards. 

941.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Are  you  connected  with 
any  of  these  reformatory  institutions? — I  am  not, 
eximpt  that  I  go  ronnd  as  an  entertainer,  and,  becom- 
ing interested  in  their  work,  hear  of  the  result  from 
those  conueoted  with  it 

942.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Monerief.)  As  regards 
locking  np  drunkards  for  any  lengthened  period,  how 
wonld  you  conriet  them?  Who  would  take  the 
iuitiBtive  t  Would  you  expect  the  wife,  or  the  children, 
or  the  family  to  do  it  1 — As  a  rule  I  would  not 

943.  Te  whom  thm  would  yon  give  the  initiative  t 
The  police? — I  think  the  police  wonld  require  to  b« 
an  important  factor  in  it.  I  know  of  no  other  existing 
ma(^iBerr  that  wonld  fit  in. 

944.  We  had  information  given  ns  this  morning  of 
a  class  of  workmen  who,  while  continuing  to  discharge 
ail  their  responsibilities  as  bread-winners  for  their 
families,  get  abominably  drank  every  fortnight  when 
they  receive  their  pay,  and  make  themselves  a  terror  to 
their  wives  and  elukken,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bours in  the  stair,  but  who  never  come  into  the  hands 
c£  \b6  palioe  ?-r'Tiiera  are  many  such  coses  I  doubt  not 


945.  Do  you  think  eocb  eases  could  go  on  for  any  M^  Urm 
length  of  time  without  the  men  going  ikrwa  the  hill  Primroae. 
farther  and  farther? — In  my  own  exjeritnte  I  have  , .  ■aZI~-ta< 
known  men  who  got  drunk  once  a  fortn^ht  mgnlarly,  ' 
and  in  the  employment  of  our  firm  we  have  one  man 

who  has  done  that  for  20  years,  and  so  far  as  his  family 
are  oouecEued  he  discharges  all  his  dnties,  and  is  quite 
moral  in  regard  to  them.  He  is  a  good,  steady  work- 
man,  but  as  sure  as  he  gets  his  pay  be  has  a  bout 

946.  Would  you  lock  up  that  man  or  send  him  to  a 
Betrsat  ? — I  would  not 

947.  Although  he  may  -be  a  dxnger,  laad  luy  some 
day  oommit  a  cdme?  It  is  possible  that  might  occur. — 
In  the  particular  case  I  have  before  my  mind's  eye  just 
now,  I  don't  think  he  wookl  commit  a  crime.  He 
fulfils  all  the  other  oonditioas  you  have  indioaited,  bat 
he  never  goes  the  length  of  actually  bringnig  himaalf 
into  trouble.     I  am  not  snieif  he  was  onoe  taken  up. 

948.  Illow  aa  to  those  eatisfaotory  cases  yon  told  us 
about,  of  the  poor  trcatnres  -who  had  been  really 
reclaimed,  have  you  any  idea  how  loag  it  took  t — I  know 
of  some  who  hara  been  years  m  t^  inetdtutienB.  I 
have  one  pncticular  instance  I  can  citewhaDB  it  was  five 
years — «  woman — and  she  was  traced  for  five  ycara 
after.  From  those  directly  st  the  head  of  that  institu- 
tion I  have  had  iotteis  placed  in  my  hauU  irom  those 
they  hav«  reclaimed. 

949.  Then  you  believe  in  the  possibility  of  rodsim- 
iog  them  ? — ^I  do  undoubtedly. 

950.  What  would  he  to  your  mind  the  minhKom  of 
detention  that  one  should  propose  for  eases  like  these  ? 
— You  take  me  into  ground  where  I  eonld  hardly  speak 
with  any  degree  of  conviction  or  authority,  lliosa 
most  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  snoh  eases  would  be 
more  qualified  to  express  an  opinion. 

951.  What  is  your  feeling  about  cbildrea  going 
to  prison  ? — I  avoid  it  in  my  practice  as  a  ma^trate. 
I  would  rather  strain  a  point  than  send  them  there. 

952.  What  is  the  youngest  age  you  think  that  a 
juvenile  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  prison? — From  my 
own  experience  I  would  not  like  to  send  any  child  under 
14  years  of  age  to  prison. 

953.  Last  year  there  were  220  children  sent  to 
prison  under  that  age ;  what  wonld  you  do  as  an 
alternative  ? — ^I  wonld  send  thera  to  Indufltrial  Homes 
wherever  I  could.  In  all  eases  coming  before  us,  if  the 
parents  are  living  we  get  them  to  c<mie,  and  if  we  think 
the  ease  is  a  desirable  one  for  such  an  institution,  we 
try  to  persuade  them  of  the  expediency  of  its  being 
done. 

954.  Or  to  Reformatories  f — ^To  Sefoimstories  or 
Indnstrial  Schools. 

956.  Do  you  think  it  would  "be  a  judwious  thing  in 
any  new  legidittion  to  introduce  a  rule  that  no  child 
under  14ahouldbe  sent  toprison? — I  would  support  that 
as  an  indiTidual,  raj  reason  being  that  the  prison  brand 
being  once  pnt  on  seems  to  blight  the  whole  lii«. 

95<6.  {By  Col.  M'Hitrdy.)  Appropoe  of  -what  yon 
have  saia  about  the  prison  brand,  one  looking  at  the 
statistics  on  this  subject  mnst  be  very  much  struck  by 
the  immense  predominance  in  Glasgow  of  the  nnmber 
of  apprehensions  per  thousand  of  population  for  dis- 
orderly conduct,  above  that  of  any  other  part  of  Scot- 
land ?— It  is  a  subject  that  has  often  exercised  my  mind, 
and  I  have  tried  to  account  for  it  in  many  ways,  many 
of  them  satisfactory  to  myself. 

957.  What  do  you  think  is  the  explanation  of  it  ? — 
First,  I  would  lay  it  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  police 
in  Glasgow,  and  the  running  in  for  smaller  ofRencee. 
For  instance,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  men  quarrelling  on 
the  streets  in  English  towns,  a  policeman  would  come  up 
to  them,  and,  touching  one  on  the  back,  would  tell  them 
to  move  on.  In  Glasgow  two  policemen  would  come 
np,  and  the  one  would  seize  the  one  man,  and  the  other 
the  other  man,  and  march  them  off  to  the  police  office. 
In  London  I  was  so  much  etmok  with  the  way  the 
police  let  them  off  that  I  remark«d  upon  rt  to  a  police- 
man. 'Oh,'  he  replied,  'they  ain't  harming  anyone, 
'  they  are  only  harming  themselves.'  I  cite  that  as  a 
concrete  instnnoe  nf  a  state  of  things  that  exists.  In 
Birmingham  I  have  seen  eqnally  marked  toleration  as 
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tCrt  eomparad  vilfli  our  police  here.  Thtre  is  aaotber 
**•  qaestioa  Ve^  mnoh  amaUer  disttulMnoa  of;  tka  pe«ee 
I  iSoT  I8M.  ^^<''^'™  raBOMgin  faaneas  oompaEed  with  all  the  letge 
—1—  tawBa  of,  Eqgkni  I  haw  faem  in.  7o  that  axtsnt  I 
•x(daia  tha  4iftiBnaR  babiMea  oandws  aad  «.  gnat 
amuy  fiaglM  towjia.  I  ftave  another  theory,  that  ii 
the  beer  drinking  habits  of  Enghtnd  do  not  canae  audi 
fierce  dmnkennesa. 

958.  But  without  going  to  England,  take  die 
Scottish  towns  where  whisky  is  drunk,  and,  without 
going  far,  take  Govan,  which  is  a  part  of  Glasgow  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  you  get  the  apprehensions  in 
Glasgow  proper,  60  per  thousand  of  population,  and  in 
Goran  28,  not  half) — Well,  I  happen  to  live  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  Goran,  and  there  the  police 
hare  made  themselves  very  much  more  a  pact  oi  the 
community  than  our  police  have  done,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say,  from  observation,  that  they  do  more  for  tipsy 
men  in  the  way  of  sending  thtn  t»  thav  own  hwMS 
and  getting  them  safely  lodgetT,  while  in  Glasgow  such 
cases  are  invariably  run  in. 

959.  Then,  as  a  magistrate,  does  it  come  within  your 
knowledge  that  this  system  which  you  hare  explataad, 
of  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  police,  tends  to 
the  benefit  of  ths  conmoMity  iu.  aay  way  % — I  drink  it 
probably  keeps  the  streets  fnec  aad  plsastnter  f or  the 
sober  dweller. 

960.  Is  the  disorder  discernible  when  you  cross  the 
border  into  Goran  t — No,  I  could  not  say  that  it  is  so 
apparent  that  yon  could  mark  the  transition.  Goran 
is  a  rery,  well  governed  town. 

Wf.  PJrisley  is  not  rery  far  from  this;  is  it  a 
imnarkabi^  disotderiypTacet — No;  I  would  not  speak 
(rf  it  as  such. 

9d2.  It  seems  to  get  ah)ng  with  one-third  of  the 
apprehensions  in  Glasgow  1 — Yes. 

983.  Tou  do  not  obserre  tn  the  streets  more  dfs- 
ordiBrt — ^I  do  not.  I  hare  been  in  aTl  these  towns 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening. 

964.  {By  Dr.  Fhrpiharmn.)  Are  moat  of  tiiese  small 
offences  noted  in  the  table  on  page  2  (T),  Set  III,  the 
result  of  drink  T — In  most  cases  drink  is  associated 
with  them,  and  the  offences  in  most  cases  are  the  out- 
mne  of  drink. 

965.  Do  you  think  the  increased  actirity  of  the  police 
is  good  for  the  offender  as  warning  him  off  dangerous 
ground,  and  acting  as  a  deterrent  for  a  first  ofEender  or 
one  beginning  t — For  that  class  I  think  it  is  benefiicial. 
Maxiy  of  those  who  come  before  the  Conrts  appear  to 
think  little  of  it,  but,  on  the  other  handj  there  are  many 
on  whom  the  first  appearance  before  a  magistrate  makes 
a  life  long  impression,  and  they  nerer  return. 

966.  Although  the  police  actirity  may  be  efficient  it 
has  a  gpod  side  f — Yes ;  but  my  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  sli^tly  muddled  with  drink  is  that^  if  it  were 
possible,  they  should  be  taken  to  their  homes  instead 
of  to  this  Poiice  Office.  Many  of  the  men  brought  to 
the  Police  Office  are  only  in  a  dmnken  stupor,  and  they 
are  not  dangerous.  As  it  is,  they  are  only  brought  into 
the  Police  Office  at  the  public  expense,  and  boarded  till 
they  come  before  the  magistrate. 

967.  The  workman  of  whom  you  spoke  as  getting 
regularly  drunk  may  not  be  disorderly  so  as  to  bring 
him  under  the  snperrision  of  the  poHceT — IVom 
hilarious  to  outrageous,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  using 
violence. 

968.  But  in  the  case  of  the  chronic  domestic 
dmnkardi,  in  whose  case  you  would  not  like  to  use 
fiimily  eridenee,  how  would  you  get  police  evidence 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  are  they  not  often  a 
most  dangerous  class  to  their  families,  and  break  up  the 
family  comfort  Y — ^In  reg^  to  them  I  would  say  police 
eriifence  was  most  necessary. 

969.  But  if  the  police  did  not  hear  of  them  1  I  am 
speaking  of  the  class  that  are  not  detected  by  officials 
— the  class  referred  to  by  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff — 
the  workman  who  drinks  regularly,  but  who  does  not 
outwardly  show  any  symptom  of  disorderUness,  but 
who  may  be  alF  the  while  ruining  himself  and  his 
family  t — I  did  not  contemplate  police  eridenee  covering 
such  a  case  as  that    He  could  only  be  reached  by  the 


teatimoay  of  reliable  parties,  either  belonging  to  his  John  U^» 
famUy,  or  his  naighbours.  Primnm 

970.  You   would  not  ooatemplate  the  police  being  j^  HwTww. 
pat  ia  motiaa  by  mMabers  of  tha  family  1 — I  did  not       - 
eoatamylate  that 

971.  That^>fiear8>a<Knisdtr1iiDaeb»Beepsnry(4tu» 
ofi  cases  to  daal  with  1L-.Y«B. 

972.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  If  a  man  became  a 
musaoce  to  his  neighbours,  might  not  they  initiate  pro- 
ceedings 1 — Yes. 

973.  And  in  any  inqniry,  do  you  not  think  full 
justice  would  be  done  to  a  dmnken  person,  even  though 
he  or  she  did  not  come  before  the  police,  by  the 
eridenee  of  his  family  and  neighbours,  if  such  inqniry 
were  conducted  before  two  Justices  1 — Yes. 

974  .Ara.  there  not  plenty  of  Justices  of  the  Peace 
to  conduct  such  inquiries  1 — Plenty ;  men  of  intelligence 
and  ability  for  sndi  duty. 

97Q.  Yos  gave  WOM  reasons  to  account  for  the 
increase  of  the  Glasgow  statistics ;  is  that  increase  in 
auy  way  due  to  the  special  legislation  of  the  Further 
Powers  Bill  t — Most  undoubtedly. 

9T6.  It  is  a  very  stringent  Act  t — ^Yes. 

977.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  Glasgow  is  goremed 
by  more  stoingeat  laws  than  aay  otbee  taivBa;  ia  Scot- 
land 1 — So  far  as  I  know,  it  is. 

978.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  Oimgaw  nora  sentences 
of  14  to  30  days  hare  been  inflicted  for  the  last  year  or 
so  than  formerly  t — I  belbve  so. 

979.  Hare  the  magistrates  had  any  consultation  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  more  uniformity  t — Not  (h&t 
I  am  aware  of. 

980.  You  said  you  would  not  fike  to  go  h^ond 
14  days  for  a  drunk ;  that  is,  you  would  not  ask  theni 
to  find  caution  or  go  to  prison  for  30  days ;  why  do 
you  declhie  to  go  to  the  ftiU  penalty  of  30  dt^s  f — 
Because  in  most  cases  that  would  warrant  anything 
more,  there  are  other  attendant  incidents  of  drunken- 
ness that  gire  us  power  to  inflict  the  necessary  heavy  , 
punishment.  For  pure  drunkenness  the  limit  there  ^ 
affords  you  aQ  the  punishment  required. 

981.  Do  you  think  the  country  would  support 
legislation  giring  any  mote  than  14  d(iys  f — I  do  not. 
I  think  we  have  had  repeated  evidence  that  the 
country  would  not.  I  think  it  was  attempted,  but  it 
met  with  no  support  whatever  so  far  aa  I  qbo 
recollect 

982.  Where  was  thatY — I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  where  it  was. 

983.  Do  you  mean  the  Scotto^  Bur^h  PoKce  Act  t 
—Yes. 

984.  la  regard  to  the  workman  who  takes  bouts  qf 
drinking  freqiiently,  it  has  been  suggested  that  his 
money  should  be  taken  from  him,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  employer  or  a  curator  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife  and  family,  but  he  ia  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  would  that  meet  the  case  of  the  workman 
you  mentioned  t — My  firm  hare  done  it  wjthput  l^gal 
authority. 

985.  {By  the  Chairman.)  With  what  r^8ultT— 
Beneficial,  no  doubt.  The  family  got  the  mone^ 
which,  otherwise,  they  would  never  hare  seen. 

986.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  think  that  a 
register  of  all  '  drunks '  should  be  kept  in  a  city  like 
Glasgow  t — Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable. 

987.  Now,  in  seekine  to  protect  the  victim  of  drink- 
ing habits,  and  preventing  others  becoming  drunkards, 
could  you  suggest  anything  that  could  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  publican  and  the  pawnbroker  in  t}iis 
matter  t  —  Of  course,  the  provisions  already  on  the 
Statute  Book  in  the  Public-houses  Acts  against  the 
publican  supplying  any  drunk  man  knowingly  are 
rery  stringent,  but  I  could  wish  that  they  were  more 
effectually  enforced.  \\Tiether  there  is  a  necessity  for 
more  stringent  law  on  that  matter  I  don't  know.  I, 
think  the  existing  powers  are  pretty  ample  as  regards 
the  publican. 

988.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  certaib 
publicans,  not  of  a  high  standing  in  the  city,  help  to 
manufacture  these  drunkards  t-^Well,  it  is  within  mj 
knowledge  and  observation  that  some  gire  them  facih- 
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John  Un         Ues  for  getting  drink  in  tbe  way  of  giving  them  credit, 

Frimroae.         ^uj  running  up  a  score  against  theui,  and  practically 

14  NoT~1894.  **'*ching  them  to  the  house.     I  know  many  houaes 

'  who  have  a  certain  clientele  attached  to  them  through 

the  facilities  given  them,  and  through  the  personal 

power  the  proprietor  exercises  over  them. 

969.  Do  yon  think  any  good  would  result  from  the 


names  of  men  and  women  proclaimed  hereafter  as  John  Vre 
habitual  drunkards  being  advertised  and  sent  to  publi-  Primrot^. 
cans  and  pawnbrokers,  and  these  persons  forbidden  . .  „~~  ^ 
in  the  one  case  to  supply  them  with  drink,  and  in  the  ' 

other  to  take  their  body  clothing  or  bedding  % — Most 
undoubtedly  good  would  be  done,  [Witness  then 
withdrew.  ] 


[Adjoubnid.] 


FOURTH   DAY 


Glasgow,  16th  November  1894. 


Pbxbxnt: 


Sir  Ghables  Camkeon,  Bt.,  M.P.  (Chairmar^. 
Lieut.-Col.  A.  B.  M'Hardt,  RE. 
Dr;  B.  Farquhabson,  M.P. 


Sir  CouN  Scott  MoircBixFr,  B.E. 

Dr.  J.  F.  SOTHKBLAITD. 

Miss  Floba  C.  Stevknson. 


SindaiT. 
15  Nov.  1894 


BOBFRT  W.  SINCLAIR,  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Magdalene  Institution,  called  in  and  examined. 


990.  (Bij  the  Ohairman.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the 
Glasgow  Magdalene  Institution  ? — Yes ;  and  the  Loch- 
burn  Home  is  one  of  our  Homes. 

991.  What  are  your  other  Homes? — Our  other 
Home  is  the  Probationary  Home  at  17  Stirling  Boad. 

992.  Would  you  explain  how  you  work  your  system  t 
— The  cases  are  received  at  the  Probationary  Home,  as 
a  rule  upon  their  own  application,  and  they  receive 
instruction  and  probation  there  for  some  four  or  five 
weeks  to  test  their  character,  and  if  their  character  is 
satisfactory  during  that  time  they  are  transferred  to 
the  permanent  Home  at  Lochburn. 

993.  In  the  first  place,  tell  us  exactly  what  class  of 
women  you  take  in  there? — Fallen  women  from  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  under  30  years  of  ape. 

994.  Do  many  of  them  come  to  you  f — They  come 
to  us  as  a  rule  of  their  own  accord.  Sometimes  the 
magistrates  send  cases  to  us  from  the  Police  Courts 
coming  before  them  for  being  found  drunk  or  impor- 
tuntnt;.     We  don't  find  these  latter  very  satisfactory. 

996.  The  magistrates  send  them  to  you  as  an 
alternative,  telling  them  they  may  go  to  you  or  be 
sentenced} — If  they  are  willing  to  reform  they  are 
tent  to  us. 

996.  These  cases  are  kept  five  or  six  weeks  to 
undergo  probation  and  instruction  —  instruction  in 
what  t— In  sewing,  laundry  work,  and  household  duties. 

997.  And  what  does  the  probation  consist  iu  Y— It 
is  to  test  their  character  and  their  desire  for  well-doing. 

998.  How  many  women  have  you  in  this  Proba- 
tionary Homel — At  present  54. 

999*.  How  many  do  you  receive  on  an  average  t — In 
the  year  just  closed  at  Slst  October  we  received  219  ; 
the  previous  year  tbe  number  was  214. 

1000.  That  is  to  say  you  pass  in  about  four  a  week  1 
— ^Well,  the  months  don't  always  tally. 

1001.  But  it  is  the  average  1 — Yes. 

1002.  If  the  months  don't  tally  what  season  increases  t 
— Usually  about  this  season.  The  admissions  begin  to 
increase  about  the  month  of  November,  and  continue 
till  the  month  of  May.  Our  admissions  are  not  so  large 
in  the  summer  months, 

1003.  Can  yon  tell  us  how  many  are  sent  to  yon  by 
the  magistrates  T — I  cannot  give  you  the  correct  number, 
but  I  should  say  not  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent. 

1004.  That  would  give  you  20  or  30 1— About  that 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

1005.  Now,  the  other  women  that  come  to  yonj 
why  do  they  come ;  what  is  generally  the  cause  of  their 
coming — ill  health  t — No,  we  do  not  take  them  in  if 


they  are  ill.    They  require  to  be  in  good  bodily  health  . 
if  we  receive  them.    They  come  to  us  on  account  of 
want  of  work,  and  generally  on  account  of  their  ill- 
doing,  and  their  wish  to  reform. 

1006.  But  yon  mentioned  that  there  was  a  seasonal 
increase  in  the  number  that  came  to  you  1 — I  fancy  the 
stress  of  weather  and  the  want  of  work  during  the  bad 
weather  is  the  cause  chiefly. 

1007.  You  speak  of  the  want  of  work,  but  I  under- 
stand that  most  of  these  women  are  prostitutes :  do 
they  work  ? — Oh  yes,  many  of  them  da 

1008.  They  are  simply  women  who  eke  out  their 
callings  by  prostitution  I— Yes.  Then  I  should  mention 
that  we  have  every  year  a  nnmber  of  rescued  unfallen 
women. 

1009.  These  are  exclusive  of  the  200  % — No ;  they  are 
all  included. 

1010.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  ? — Yes  ;  rescued 
from  imminent  danger,  32. 

1011.  These  are  girls  who  have  come  to  town  to  no 
friends,  and  whom  you  take  in  ? — Most  of  them. 

1012.  Do  you  keep  them  separate  from  the  other 
women  ? — No. 

1013.  You  let  them  all  mix  together?— They  all 
work  together. 

1014.  Now,  we  have  got  them  through  the  Proba- 
tionary Home,  bring  them  to  Lochburn,  and  tell  us 
what  you  can  about  that  institution.  How  many  have 
you  there? — We  have  117  just  now.  They  are  kept 
there,  and  the  time  from  their  admission  to  the  Proba- 
tionary Home  till  they  are  ready  to  leave,  is  two  years. 
We  think  we  cannot  do  them  much  good  in  a  shorter 
period  than  two  years.  The  two  principal  departments 
of  work  there  are  laundry  work  and  sewing.  Fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  girU  prefer  laundry  work. 

1015.  But  you  have  got  a  much  smaller  number  at 
Lochburn  than  in  the  Probationary  Home  ? — No ;  the 
number  at  the  Probationary  Home  was  54,  and  117  at 
Lochburn. 

1016.  But  you  detain  them  at  Lochburn  for  a  longer 
period  ? — About  two  years. 

1017.  Then  you  take  in  all  the  women  that  pass 
through  the  Probationary  Home  into  Lochburn  ? — They 
don't  all  go.  We  carry  on  laundry  work  at  the 
Probationary  Home.  There  are  about  20  to  25  retained 
permanently  there  during  the  two  years,  till  they  are 
sent  out  to  situations,  or  restored  to  their  friends. 

1018.  Well,  take  tbe  rescued  cases :  what  do  you  do 
with  them  ? — They  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
the  rest. 


Sinclair. 
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■<  W.  1019.  But  you  don't  think  it  necessary  to  keep  llicin 

su"".  in  for  any  length  of  time } — We  do,  because  in  nearly 

._      '.-jj.  every  instance  we  have  got  to  learn  them  everything. 

"  *  It  is  usually  six  or  nine  mouths  before  they  can  do  any 

work. 

1020.  Then  do  yon  consider  it  a  desirable  thing  that 
vlrtuoos  girls  who  come  to  you  for  assistance  should  be 
kept  for  two  years  mingling  with  fallen  women ! — Our 
directors  have  had  that  matter  before  them  once  and 
again,  and  after  very  full  inquiry  we  could  not  lay  oiu 
hands  on  a  single  case  that  received  injury  by  being  in 
our  Homes. 

1021.  You  pass  them  into  your  Lochburn  establish- 
ment and  you  keep  them  there  for  two  years ;  do  many 
of  them  leave  you  during  that  period  ? — A  goodly 
number  do.  The  number  is  given  in  our  annual 
report.  lAst  year  the  number  either  dismissed  or 
leaving  of  their  own  accord  was  some  20  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  and  the  year  just  cloned  is  15  per  cent. 

1022.  I  find  in  the  report  that  for  1893  there  were 
dismissed,  absconded,  and  left,  from  the  Stirling  Road 
Home  25  per  cent,  and  Lochburn  Home,  24  per  cent 
What  power  have  you  for  detaining  them  t — We  have 
no  power — entirely  voluntary. 

1023.  Do  you  ever  find  tiie  inmates  recalcitrant  % — 
No. 

1024.  What  means  have  yon  for  enforcing  obedi- 
ence!— Moral  suasion.  Then  we  have  a  system  of 
premiums.  After  deducting  a  certain  amount  from  the 
earnings  for  current  expenses  we  give  the  girls  20  per 
cent  on  the  remainder,  and  our  girls  as  a  rule,  have 
sums  varying  from  £7  to  £10  at  their  credit  at  the  end 
of  the  two  years. 

1025.  Do  you  clothe  themt — Yes,  and  feed  them. 
Then  when  they  leave  us  their  outfit  is  the  first  charge 
upon  their  premium.  The  cost  of  that  ranges  from 
£A,  10s.  to  £5,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  premium 
which  may  ba  £3,  £4,  or  .£5,  we  give  them  half  at  the 
end  of  6  months  if  tbey  continue  in  well-doing,  and 
the  remainder  at  the  end  of  12  months  if  they  still 
continue  in  well-doing. 

1026.  If  you  have  a  girl  of  the  class  of  domestic 
servant  in  your  home,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
she  can  have  been  clothed,  fed,  and  find  herself  with 
£10  in  her  pocket,  she  is  really  better  off  than  the 
average  domestic  servant) — She  does  not  get  the  £10. 
A  good  outfit  is  first  taken  off,  and  then  the  remainder, 
which  may  be  as  high  as  £5,  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  she  gets  one  half  at  the  end  of  6  months,  and 
the  other  at  the  end  of  12  months  if  she  continues 
in  well-doing. 

1027.  You  spoke  of  (he  premium  being  about  £10 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1 — No ;  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

1028.  (fly  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerief.)  Premium 
on  the  amount  of  work  she  has  done  Y— Yes. 

1029.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  system 
of  measuring  that)  —  The  general  good  conduct  and 
industrious  habits  of  the  inmates.  The  superintendent 
and  matrons  allocate  the  premiums  monthly,  according 
to  the  industry  and  conduct  of  each  girl. 

1030.  Could  you  give  us  any  detail  of  the  exact 
amount  of  money  received  by  the  inmates  in  your 
establishment  into  their  own  hands.  I  do  not  mean 
for  all,  but  specimen  oases) — They  do  not  receive  any 
money  into  their  own  hands  while  they  are  with  us. 
They  get  no  money  until  the  end  of  six  months  after 
they  leave,  and  then  only  if  they  continue  in  well- 
doing. 

1031.  About  the  girU  at  Lochburn)  I  wish  to  find 
out  what  inducement  they  have  to  remain  iu  a  place 
where  you  have  no  powers  to  compel  them  to  remain, 
and  how  the  thing  is  worked,  because  it  is  a  diflScult 
problem  to  get  people  detained  in  a  place  where  there 
is  no  compulsion,  and  I  wish  to  understand  it) — Well, 
I  suppose  the  general  answer  to  that  question  is  the 
desire  for  improvement  and  well-doing  on  the  part  of 
the  girls.  The  place  also  is  made  attractive  and  cheer- 
ful, and  the  work  is  not  bundeosome. 

1032.  Wo  will  take  a  girl  at  Lochburn  ;  can  you 
give  U8  an  idea  what  cash  at  the  end  of  six  months 
she  would  get  into  her  hands) — The  girl  ought  to  have 
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about  53  a  month,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  she  Sobert  W 
would  have  £1,  10s.  at  her  credit  in  the  premium  Sinclair. 
book. 

1033.  If  she  wanted  some  money  to  herself  you 
would  not  give  it  to  her) — Certainly  not 

1034.  At  the  end  of  a  year  she  might  have  some 
more  money  at  her  credit,  and  again  you  would  not 
give  it  to  her) — Certainly  not 

1035.  And  if  she  were  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  the 
rules  you  wonld  fine  her ) — For  any  grave  offence  we 
would  take  a  month's  premium  off. 

1036.  We  will  take  her  on  to  the  18  months.  She 
would  then  have  still  more  premiums  unless  she  had 
forfeited  them,  and  you  would  still  not  give  her  any 
money ) — No. 

1037.  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  would  be  ready 
to  go,  and  then  you  would  give  her  the  cash ) — No,  we 
would  give  her  an  outfit  which  would  absorb  about 
half  or  three-fourths  of  the  premium.  We  pay  any 
expenses  she  may  have  in  going  to  the  situation  which 
we  find  for  her,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  we 
find  the  girl  has  continued  in  well-doing,  she  receiver 
half  of  the  remainder  of  the  premium  standing  at  her 
credit 

1038.  Which  would  vary  very  much)— It  might 
vary  from  £2  up  to  £5. 

1039.  The  girls  who  come  to  you  for  rescue  are  not 
necessarily  ignorant  girls  and  requiring  to  be  instructed  ) 
— The  great  majority  of  them  are. 

1040.  Is  there  any  machinery  in  Glasgow  for  dealing 
with  cases,  such  as  excited  attention  in  London,  of 
country  girls  lured,  it  may  be,  by  promise  of  some 
false  situation,  servants — respectable  girls  and  in  every 
way  excellent  characters — lured  into  a  strange  place, 
or  coming  to  a  strange  place  and  finding  themselves 
friendless  and  deceived  )--Doe8  your  rescue  work  ex- 
tend to  cases  of  that  sort) — We  frequently  do  take 
charge  of  such. 

1041.  Do  you  retain  them  or  do  you  merely  help 
them  on ) — We  sometimes  do  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other.  Where  it  is  thought  desirable,  we  send  them 
to  their  friends,  or  help  them  otherwise.  In  regard  to 
some  cases  we  find  that  that  would  not  be  desirable, 
hence  we  take  them  into  the  Homes. 

1042.  And  if  these  are  still  girls  would  you  still  run 
them  through  the  mill  of  these  two  years  ) — It  depends 
very  much  on  their  progress.  Two  years  is  the  nominal 
time.  From  long  experience  we  found  that  we  could 
not  be  really  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  girl  for 
domestic  service  till  after  two  years'  training. 

1043.  Well,  the  majority  of  your  inmates  are  re- 
formed prostitutes ) — Yes. 

1044.  A  large  number  of  them  have  been  addicted 
to  drink ) — A  considerable  number. 

1045.  A  number  of  them  have  been  very  drunken 
cases ) — Yes. 

1046.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  restraining  them 
when  they  are  with  you ) — Well,  some  of  them  do  get 
impatient,  and  of  course  we  have  no  power  to  detain 
them,  and  they  leave  us. 

1047.  But  they  are  less  than  24  per  cent,  apparently 
from  your  figures ) — Yes.  About  60  per  cent  of  the 
cases  admitt^  are  more  or  less  addicted  to  drink. 

1048.  Well,  we  won't  take  the  less ;  what  do  yon 
say  about  the  more ) — Well,  of  those  under  20  years  of 
age  not  more  than  18  per  cent  are  addicted  to  drink. 

1049.  What  number  of  your  inmates  are  above  20 
years  of  age ) — About  half. 

1050.  Have  you  got  the  age  per  centages ) — I  have 
here  those  above  20  years  of  age.  Of  those  who  are 
admitted  above  25,  about  70  per  cent  have  been  addicted 
to  drink. 

1051.  Any  of  them  notoriously  bad  cases) — Some 
very  bad  cases. 

1052.  Who  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police  for 
drunkenness) — Yes,  and  perhaps  10  or  15  times  in 
prison. 

1053.  Have  you  difficulty  in  keeping  them  for  two 
years) — Well,  I  could  not  say  that  we  have  no  difficulty, 
but  we  manage  it  iu  most  of  the  cases. 

1054.  How  do  you  manage  it,  for  that  is  exactly 
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Robert  W.  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  ? — As  yon  Icnow  we  have 
Sinclair.  no  compulsory  power,  and  ft  must  be  all  by  moral 
ni ISO  I  ""^s'oi  *nd  making  the  place  as  attractive  and  cheerful 

as  possible,  by  kindly  treatment  also,  and  giving  them 

plenty  of  work  to  do. 

1055.  But  many  of  them  -won't  consider  that  an 
attraction  ? — Well,  they  take  a  Hking  to  it ;  they  get 
attmcted  to  it 

1056.  Do  they  nnderatand  their  owa  rights  nhen 
they  are  in  ? — Oh  yes. 

1057.  Do  they  aign  any  engagement  to  Stay  t — No ; 
it  is  entirely  volantaty. 

1058.  Could  you  find  out  a  few  of  iSie  eases  rtf 
women  who  had  been  repeatedly  convicted  for  drunken- 
ness, and  who  had  been  notorious  drunkards,  who  hare 
been  with  you  a  good  long  time  % — I  have  several  cases 
in  my  mind  just  now. 

1059.  Have  yon  traced  any  of  these  halntnal 
drunkards  after  they  have  left  you  t — ^Yes. 

1060.  With  what  reBultsY — I  comld  givB  yon  lihe 
names  of  some  of  these  whom  we  have  ascertained  to 
have  continued  in  well-doing  and  abstained  from  driitk. 

1061.  Have  you  any  suggestions  om  tlie  subject  t — 
No. 

1062.  Tou  have  got  no  mnalymsl — No  :  only  private 
inquiry.  We  do  not  put  them  into  the  wport ;  it  wouW 
not  do. 

1063.  But  an  analysis  tronld  not  lead  to  any 
identification.  You  have  no  analysis,  hwweveii  showing 
tliatt — No,  I  was  going  to  mention  thatfcrw  of  the  girls 
go  astray  through  strong  diink  under  twpnty  yrore  of 
ago,  but  of  those  who  go  astray  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  something  like  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases  that 
come  to  us  have  gone  astray  throng  the  use  of  strong 
drink. 

1064.  I  aee  you  work  the  Stirling  Boad  and  Ixwh- 
buru  Homes  at  a  very  considerable  profit  f — There  is  a 
slight  profit. 

1065.  The  laundry  woA  brings  you  £5015  a  year — 
88  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  1 — Yes.  I  was 
goiug  to  mention  on  that  point  that  in  our  Homes  the 
girls'  earnings  pay  fully  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  Institution.  The  work  receipts  were  last  year 
over  JC5000,  This  year  they  have  been  a  little  under, 
and  we  require  about  .£1000  in  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions. 

1066-67.  How  are  the  Homes  managed? — ^By  a 
Committee  of  directors. 

1068.  Elected  by  the  subscribess  t— Oh,  surely.  We 
have  our  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of  December 
when  the  office  bearers  and  directors  are  ■elected. 
.  1069.  What  staff  have  you?— Two  matrons,  14 
lady  superintendents,  2  vanmen,  an  engincman,  and 
secretary.  There  is  one  matron  in  each  Home.  At 
Stirling  Road  we  have  a  matron  and  'S  assistants,  and 
at  Lochburn  a  matron  and  11  superintendents. 

1070.  Your  pirmary  ol^ect  is  to  rescue  girls  from 
the  streets,  and  1  snppose  you  look  more  to  t£eir  moral 
reclamation  than  to  the  ^vork  of  curing  the  drunken 
habit? — We  make  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
institution.  The  moral  "well-being  di  the  girls  is  con- 
sidered above  all  other  considerations. 

1071.  Is  there  anything  sectarian  in  yunr  nstitn- 
tion  1 — No  ;  nothing  whatevBc.  We  have  a  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  girls  in  the  institution. 

1072.  1  suppose  you  have  some  rcfigious  ngeney 
working  along  with  youT — -The  directors  of  our  Institu- 
tion conduct  services  every  Sunday  forenoon  in  eath  of 
the  Homes.  They  tale  the  services  in  tarn,  then  tbere 
are  ladies  and  gentlemen  -frho  conduct  services  in  the 
Probationary  Home  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  I  have 
my  own  bible  class  at  Lochburn  on  Sundays. 

1073.  What  about  the  Roman  CathoKcs  t— Wo 
never  ask  them  any  q'bestions,  and  they  never  ask  us  any. 

1074.  What  do  the  priests  say?-— I  have  no  infor- 
mation ;  we  have  never  had  .any  troubl& 

1075.  The  inmates  of  all  creeds  participate  in  these 
services  J — Yes. 

1076.  I  suppose  you  have,  in  addition  to  fltatj 
clergymen  visiting  t — No  ;  except  that  we  may  have  a 
clergyman  sometimes  at  spedal  Bervices.    Wb  give  two 


treats  to  the  girls  in  the  year — one  at  the  New  Year,  Sobert  fF". 
and  the  other  in  mid-summer,  and  w«  haw  clerg^'men  Sinelair. 
at  these  meetings.  _ 

1077.  What  dietary  have  you ;  what  does  it  oost  per       _^ 
inmatA  per  day  1 — The  cost  last  year  was  £10^  Is.,  or 
3s.  lOM,  per  week  each  inmate. 

1078.  Hare  you  any  aleofaolie  or  malt  Hquors  iu  your 
iustitntion  1 — No. 

1079.  And  do  you  attribute  the  sueeess,  which  you 
claim  in  the  redamation  of  habitual  drunkard*,  to 
the  totd  deprivation  of  liquor  f — Very  nraeh. 

1080.  Have  you  any  medical  man  connected  with 
your  institution? — Yes;  Dr.  James  Gray,  Newton 
Terrace,  has  been  eoming  to  the  institution  for  the  last 
35  years.     He  and  his  son  are  our  medical  officers. 

1061.  Have  you  any  cases  of  deliritm  tremens  com- 
ing OB  after  admission  ? — ^No. 

1082.  In  Stirling  Road  ?— Well,  oceasioimlly  a  g?ri 
has  to  keep  her  bed  for  two  or  three  days  aftar  admis- 
sion, but  that  is  «  Tery  Tare  case. 

1083.  In  connedion  witSi  tfce  f3a«8  of  girts  with 
whom  you  deal  there  will  be  a  vumber  of  eeaee  of 
disease ;  is  there  no  special  provision  for  de^ng  with 
that  t — They  are  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospita]. 

1084.  Wio  sees  them? — Dr.  Gray  sees  the  girls  before 
they  are  formally  admitted.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
institution  not  tolalce  any  girl  who  is  not  in  good 
bodily  health. 

1085.  And  do  yon  take  their  declaratiou  ferit  ttiat 
they  are  in  good  bodily  health  ? — No ;  Dr.  Gray  sees 
them.    We  hare  fats  statement  ae  to  the  healtii  id  «ach. 

1086.  {By  Dr.  SraherUmd.)  I  snppose  Dr.  Gmy 
simply  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  free 
from  disease,  by  simply  patting  a  question  to  them — 
lie  submits  lAiem  to  no  examination  of  a  private 
dharacter? — 1  do  not  think  so. 

1087.  You  stated  to  the  chairman  fint  the  vefor- 
mation  of  the  individual  was  the  fisst  factor  in  your 
institution?  Then  do  you  consider  the  teaching  of 
habits  of  industry  the  second  ? — Yes. 

1088.  You  stated  that  a  great  number  came  iu  who 
could  do  nothing,  and  that  these  go  out  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  laundry  work;  do  you  ehsmfy  thom 
at  all  ? — ^In  the  department  of  work  ? 

1089.  Either  in  the  working  department  or  in  the 
dormitories?  —  Well,  the  maDron  classifies  them  to 
some  extent,  but  T  don*t  know  that  I  eotdd  giw  you 
any  detail 

1090.  Yon  hare  stated  to  the  chaimnra  that  t)ie 
inmates  all  mix  together,  and  that  yon  nev«r  found 
any  bad  effects,  might  not  the  classification  of  the 
women  both  in  tSie  woric-rooms  and  in  :flie  dormitories 
account  for  that? — ^We  have  no  means  of  se^rating 
them. 

1091.  But  you  have  separate  dornritoriesi — ^Large 
dormitories. 

1092.  But  you  would  dassrfy  them  as  far  as  poselble 
in  these? — Yes;  everything  is  done  to  improTO  them 
Bwrally. 

1093.  You  consider  the  tempetaiBMrt  of  l^te  Tntaates 
to  some  extent,  -do  you  not? — ^Yee. 

1094.  What  allowanoes  do  yon  maike  for  'iheee  girls 
in  the  matter  of  liberty,  and  of  fleeing  and  writing  to 
tfirar  friends? — We  do  not  allow  them  to  go  out  at  all, 
but  they  are  not  only  allowed  to  write  their  friends, 
but  emsonraged  to  do  so. 

lt)95.  Except  in  your  own  grounds  ?— That  is  all. 

1096.  Are  they  extensive? — Yes;  pretty  extensive, 
a  large  playground. 

1097.  Then,  after  they  harpe  put  in  18  months, 
or  2  years,  do  you  suddenly  let  them  loose  on  the 
world? — We  find  them  situations,  or  restore  them 
to  their  friends. 

1098.  The  necessity  does  not  exist  for  gradually 
restoring  them  to  the  outer  worid,  by  allowing  them 
out  nmv  and  again  before  their  term  of  18  UHmths 
or  2  years  is  npl — No;  it  would  destroy  the  good 
management  of  the  institution,  if  girls  were  allowed 
to  go  out  and  come  bad  again.  We  have  had  a 
specimen  of  that  in  Glasgow  already,  and  ft  had  (• 
be  abolished. 
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^  jf^  1099.  I  think  you  said  the  amoiiut  of  pnLlle  anb- 

^nr.         scriptioiu  was  soinethiug  betweeu  £700  and  £1000; 

—  is  that  entire  deficit  1 — Yea. 

Sor.  1894       1 100.  Have  you  any  di£Scalty  ia  getting  that  money ! 

— Na 

1101.  lait  not  the  case  that  the  Homes  are  made 
attractive  by  eutertainments  and  that  sort  of  thing? — 
Well,  in  the  winter  time  we  have  what  we  call  recrea- 
tion evenings  A  nuiubor  of  the  directors  and  others, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  take  part  in  A  weekfy  entec- 
tainment  daring  the  winter  months. 

1102.  Do  the  inmaten  take  part  in  the  entertain- 
ments t — They  occasionally  da  We  have  a  teadter  of 
music  who  teaches  them  sacred  and  other  pieces. 

1103.  I  8n{H)08e  daitcing  u  not  permitted  f— Ko. 

1 104.  Yoo  know  it  is  permitted  in  lunatic  asylums  t 
Bat  it  is  different  in  our  case. 

1105.  I  suppose  the  female  o£Bcers  you  hsve  are  of  a 
good  class  of  women  1 — They  must  be,  otherwise  they 
would  be  of  no  use. 

1106   Do  they  stay  long  with  yon  ?— Yes. 

1107.  You  have  not  frequent  changes? — As  a  role 
they  stay  with  us  until  they  become  unfit  for  work  and 
are  saperannoated. 

llOk  (By  ilie  Chairman.)  Yon  have  left  upon  my 
mind  not  quite  a  clear  impression  as  to  what  you  do  in 
the  Probationary  Home.  From  that  Home  I  see  you 
sent  to  domestic  service  or  other  situations  1 6 ;  these^ 
I  presume,  would  be  the  virtuous  girls t — No;  these 
are  the  permanent  cases  retained  in  the  Frubationary 
Home.  About  25  of  the  inmates  are  kept  theca 
permanently  and  do  the  work  there. 

1109.  Then  'Dismissed  as  imsuitable '  t — That  is 
when  they  may  be  medically  unsuitable,  or  being  above 
the  age  at  which  we  admit,  or  perhaps  bad  health. 

lllOl  Take  your  analysis  in  your  report  here  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Probationary  Home.  You  have  '  tmns>- 
forced  to  Lochburn,'  so  many ;  '  restored  to  friends  and 
sent  to  domestic  service,'  so  many.  These  you  have 
explained.  Then  you  have,  'to  poorhouse,  4';  'to 
kindred  inatitntions,  2 ' ;  '  to  hospitals,  14 ' ; '  dismissed 
as  unsuitable,  6 ' ;  and  '  left  voluntarily  after  a  short  stay, 
41.'  What  I  asked  you  was  what  these  are,  classed  as 
'  dismissed '  1 — These  are  dismissed  for  insubordination 
or  perhaps  the  state  of  theic  healih. 

1111.  Then  you  would  expect  to  harve  mora  insub- 
ordination iu  the  Probationary  Home  than  in  Lochburn, 
where  I  find  there  were  only  two  dismissed,  23  left  on 
their  own  accord  and  three  absconded :  what  is  the 
difftsienoe  % — The  absconded  are  those  who  go  over  the 
wall. 

1112.  Why  do  they  go  over  the  wall :  they  are  at 
liberty  to  go :  why  did  these  three  go  over  the  wall  f — 
That  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  ourselves. 

1113.  Have  you  often  people  who  abscond? — No; 
very  seldom.  One  of  these  girls  had  some  £1  at  her 
credit.  She  had  been  with  us  20  months,  and  yet  she 
went  over  the  wall  with  another  girL  There  is  uo 
accounting  for  these  things. 

1114.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  I  see  in  your  report  the 
number  of  admissions  for  the  year  is  215 ;  it  does  not 
read  215  individuals :  that  does  not  account  for  readp 
missions  % — We  have  no  readmissions. 

1115.  If  a  woman  goes  out  do  you  readmit  her? 
— Not  as  a  rule. 

1116.  If  she  leaves  the  institution  you  won't  admit 
her  a  second  time  ? — ^If  sho  leaves  of  her  own  accord 
or  wilfully,  without  the  consent  of  the  directors  we  do 
not  readmit 

1 117.  I  am  surpt'ised  in  reference  to  the  classification 
that  you  don't  find  there  are  any  evil  results  from  intro- 
ducing, among  women  of  notoriously  bad  character,  girls 
who  ere  of  good  character} — I  have  given  yoa  my 
experience  of  34  years. 

1118.  Have  you  a>iiong  your  inmates  any  who  are 
mothers  ;  there  for  a  firat  fault? — We  have  occasionally. 

1119.  How  do  you  dual  with  them — io  the  same  way 
as  those  who  have  been  Itabilually  on  the  streets  1— 
Yes ;  they  are  all  under  the  same  arrangement. 

1120.  What  becomes  of  their  cbiUlren? — In  some  cases 
their  children  are  i>rovided  for  by  the  Varochi.il  Board. 


1121.  They  are  separated  from  them  ? — Yes.  BabcH  W, 

1122.  They  have  uo  responsibility? — ^No  :  separated  Sinclair. 
at  their  own  wish.  

1123.  Do  the  directors  ever  take  any  means  to  ^^  ^^^^J**** 
ascertain  the  parentage  of  these  children  so  as  to  make  " 

the  father  responsible  ? — We  have  had  one  or  two  cases 
of  that  kind,  but  they  were  so  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties tliat  we  had  to  give  the  thing  up. 

1124.  Then  yon  say  that  in  some  cases  the  women 
are  not  in  sufficiently  good  health  to  be  sent  into  the 
Home,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital :  do  they  come 
back  to  you  after  being  treated  in  the  hospital  ? — The 
nu^ority  of  the  cases  sent  from  our  Home  to  the  hospital 
do  come  back  to  ua. 

1125.  What  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  iif 
the  Homes  turn  out  satisfactory  ? — About  70  per  cent 
of  OUT  innates,  who  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
training  of  the  Humes,  tnm  out  satisfactory. 

1126.  For  how  long  do  you  take  supervision  over 
them,  or  do  you  follow  their  cases  after  they  leave  the 
Homes? — ^Well,  our  inquiries  sometimes  extend  over 
five  or  six  years. 

1 127.  As  regards  those  who  might  be  called  inebriates, 
you  stated  that  you  very  seldom  find  that  a  woman 
under  20  owed  her  fall  to  intemperance  :  in  the  case  of 
those  older — those  about  24  or  25 — do  you  mean  to 
imply  that  their  first  fall  had  been  due  to  that  ? — Yes  : 
from  drink.  Of  course,  we  have  no  means  to  verify  the 
statement  beyond  their  own  word. 

1128.  (By  Col.  M'Eardy.)  Yon  have  got  a  system 
established  with  these  two  Homes ;  has  it  any  connection 
with  the  somewhat  similar  association  wlUch  has  the 
Hill  Street  and  Whitevale  Shelters  ?— Na 

1129.  Are  you  carrying  on  identical  work? — The 
same  kind  of  work,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they 
profess  to  deal,  I  believe,  almost  exclusively  with  dis- 
charged prisoners. 

1130.  Have  you  any  association  with  the  prison 
establishment  % — No. 

113L  In  what  way  does  the  knowledge  of  your 
instruction  reach  the  people  for  whom  you  intend  it  ? 
— Wo  circulate  leaflets  through  the  city  mission. 

1132.  Is  that  the  only  way?— I^at  is  the  only 
way. 

1133.  Do  the  city  missionaries  visit  the  class  that 
yon  lay  yourtdves  out  to  receive  ?  —  They  give  the 
leaflets  to  the  women  when  they  meet  them  in  the 
street,  or  if  theiy  see  them  in  houses  where  they  may 
be  visiting. 

1134.  So  that  it  has  a  somewhat  religious  element 
in  its  inception  ? — Yes ;  the  inception  is  a  religious  one. 

1135.  Now,  as  to  the  age  and  tne  class  of  persons  that 
you  reach ;  have  you  any  information  as  to  the  average 
age  ? — Yes ;  a  statement  is  given  in  our  report. 

1136.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  women  who  come  to  you  voluntarily 
are  moderately  aged  ? — Well  no. 

1137.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerieff.)  You  state 
they  are  all  under  30  }— Not  above  30. 

1138.  (By  Gd.  M'Uardy.)  I  see  ther«  are  73  of 
the  215  above  24  years  of  age? — Yes. 

1139.  Well,  what  I  am  driving  at  is,  that  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  of  these  institutions  goes,  it  is  that  a 
young  woman  will  not  readily  go  to  them.  She  only 
goes  after  she  has  found  that  life  has  got  to  be  pretty 
bard  for  her,  and  probably  her  be<t  days  are  past,  I 
mean  physically?  —  Well,  we  had  according  to  uur 
statistics  last  year,  63  under  18  years  of  age  in  the 
total  215,  and  77  under  24,  that  is,  between  18  and 
24.  That  is  140  who  were  under  24,  so  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  cases  are  under  24  years  of  ag& 

1140.  Do  you  find  the  majority  to  be  in  the  full 
bloom  of  health  or  the  reverse? — In  the  number  of 
applicants  there  are  a  good  many  who  are  in  bad  health. 

1141.  Weakly?— Yes. 

1142.  Then  as  to  the  number  who  dislike  to  remain 
the  full  time,  can  you,  in  regard  to  age  and  physical 
condition,  Sfjiarate  thtm?  Are  those  who  leave  you 
prematurely  a  physically  superior  class  ? — N(>. 

1143.  Yuu  find  tltat  the  weakly  ones  leave  yon  as 
readily  as  the  others  ? — Yes. 
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Jtoiorf  ff'.  1144.  {By  MUs  Stevm»on.)      In    the    Dumber  of 

Sinclair.         those  under  24  yeare   of  age  do  you   include  those 
IB  irov~1894  ^''''*'  y**"  niighl  call  preventive  cases  t — Yea. 

'  *  1145.  {By  Col.  M'Hitrdy.)  Do  the  missionaries 
ti-ho  distribate  these  iioticest  send  you  applicants  t — 
They  do,  but  the  great  iiinjority  of  the  cases  come  of 
their  own  accord. 

1146.  {By  Dr.  Furquliarson.)  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  these  women  are  medically  examined 
when  they  outer  your  Home? — ^They  are  seen  by  a 
doctor. 

1147.  But  does  he  make  examination  to  see  whether 
they  are  suffering  from  disease  ur  not) — I  cannot 
deSuitely  answer  that  question.  He  certifies  to  the 
committee  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  applicant, 
and  that  enables  the  committee  to  dispose  of  the 
case  as  they  think  best. 

1148.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  that  class  of  women 
generally  try  to  conceal  their  disease  t  —  I  believe 
that  is  the  case. 

1149.  And  if  they  decline  to  be  examined  you  have 
no  compulsory  power  to  compel  them  1 — No ;  but  we 
have  never  had  any  difficulty  on  that  score. 

1150.  Perhaps  they  have  come  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  medical  treatment  1 — Perhaps. 

1151.  Your  admissions  to  your  Home  are  purely 
voluntary? — Yes. 

1152.  What  power  is  there  to  send  to  any  institution 
a  woman  who  is  making  herself  a  nuisance  in  the  street 
by  solicitation  f  Can  they  send  her  to  your  institution 
the  same  as  a  child  to  a  reformatory? — No ;  and  that  is 
a  point  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to.  The 
magistrates,  as  already  stated,  send  us  cases,  and 
perhaps  before  the  constable  who  brings  them  is  a  100 
yards  away  from  the  door  they  want  to  get  out.  They 
promise  anything  to  get  out  of  the  magistrates'  hands : 
and  what  we  want  is  compubory  power  to  retain  these 
girls. 

1153.  On  the  analogy  of  boys  sent  to  a  reformatory, 
who  are  not  criminals,  but  whom  you  want  to  detain  ? 
—Yes. 

1 1 54.  Do  the  police  take  any  part  in  the  reformation 
«                   of  the.se  women  by  telling  them  on  the  streets  that  they 

may  have  an  opportonity  of  going  to  your  Homes?  — 
Many  of  them  da 

1155.  You  have  to  be  directed  specially  to  those 
who  are  on  the  border  line  of  vice  1 — Yes.  The  police 
have  often  brought  us  cases  of  that  kind. 

1156.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  places  for 
them  ? — No ;  as  a  rule  we  have  more  applications  than 
we  can  supply :  onr  girls  usually  turn  out  very  satis- 
factorily. 

1167.  Have  you  any  relapses  ? — Very  few.  I  have 
stated  that  about  70  per  cent  of  our  cases  are  per- 
manently recovered. 

1158.  Then,  one  question  about  the  influence  of 
drink.  You  don't  attach  much  importance,  I  think,  to 
drink  in  the  primary  fall  of  the  woman  ;  do  you  attach 
much  importance  to  it  in  keeping  her  in  her  unfortunate 
position  ? — Yes ;  we  believe  the  one  reacts  upon  the 
other.  We  think  there  would  be  very  little  prostitu- 
tion were  it  not  for  strong  drink. 

1159.  You  think  they  would  come  more  readily 
under  good  influences  were  it  not  for  the  drink  ? — Yes. 

1160.  Do  you  find  these  women  make  any  attempts 
to  get  drink  from  the  outside  when  they  are  in  the 
Homes? — They  have  no  opportunity  or  means  for  that. 

1161.  {By  Sir  Colin  licitt  Moncrieff.)  Are  your 
Homes  always  full  t — As  a  rule 

1162.  You  admit  no  one  above  the  age  of  30  :  what 
is  the  reason  of  that  rule  ?  Is  it  simply  because  it  is 
beyond  your  financial  power  or  your  area  of  house- 
room  ? — Well,  wo  think  that  we  cannot  do  a  depraved 
woman  after  30  years  of  a<;e  any  good.  We  admit, 
sometimes  cases  up  to  35,  but  that  is  the  exception. 

1163.  Has  that  been  the  rule  of  your  institution 
since  the  beginning  in  1859  ? — In  the  original  rules  of 
the  institution,  the  limit  of  admission  was  25,  but  we 

.,.  found  a  veiy  considerable  number  of  cases  applying 

above  that  age,  and  the  directors  having  considered  the 
matter,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  extend  the  age  to  30. 


1164.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  regards  the  hope-  Ribtrt  TT. 
lossness  of  trying  to  take  in  unfortunate  women  older  Sinclair. 
than  that? — We  do  feel  that  there  is  very  little  hope.    ..  j. .„ 

1165.  Of  these  young  women,  are  there  many  of        °^' 
them   poor  girls  who  have  gone  astray  only  once  or 
twice,  or  have  they  been  regularly  on  the  street  a  long 

time  ? — They  come  to  us  generally  pretty  early — after 
a  few  months  wild  living. 

1166.  And  you  think  that  the  wild  living  is  due 
chiefly  to  drin^  and  not  simply  to  poverty  ? — It  is  very 
often  due  to  intemperate  parents  ;  not  so  much  due  to 
acquired  habits  of  the  girls  themselves. 

1167.  Do  you  mean  that  the  girls  acquire  the  habit 
from  their  parents  hereditarily  ? — They  do. 

1168.  We  have  had  some  melancholy  instances  of 
wretched  women  brought  to  us  who  oscillate  between 
the  poorhouse  and  the  prison,  very  degraded  and 
miserable  creatures,  would  yon  take  such  cases?— If 
they  were  willing  to  reform. 

1169.  And  have  you  such  a  case  as  that? — Yes ;  we 
have  several  such  cases. 

1170.  Can  you  trace  such  cases,  and  show  that  there 
have  been  really  recoveries  among  them  ? — Yes  ;  cer- 
tainly not  the  rule,  but  a  good  many  exceptions.  Some 
who  had  been  very  far  gone  have  been  permanently 
reclaimed. 

1171.  I  notice  you  have  no  ladies  in  your  com- 
mittee ? — Na 

1172.  Do  you  not  allow  ladies  on  it? — Yes,  wo 
allow  them.  We  had  a  Ladies'  Auxiliary  for  many 
years,  but  they  dropped  out,  and  the  work  seems  to  be 
going  on.  Oar  superintendents  seem  to  prefer  a 
gentlemen's  committee  to  a  ladies'  committee. 

1173.  Your  women  don't  go  to  Church? — No;  the 
necessary  services  are  provided  in  the  Homes. 

1174.  And  you  say  you  never  have  any  trouble  with 
the  Eoman  Catholic  question  ? — No. 

1 175.  Among  your  lady  visitors  are  there  any  Roman 
Catholics?— No. 

1176.  And  do  the  priests  never  wish  to  come  in? — 
No ;  the  Rev.  Father  Cameron  of  Maryhill,  has  visited 
the  Home  several  times,  but  we  have  never  had  any 
trouble. 

1177.  A  great  many  of  the  girls  seem  to  be  Irish  ? — 
A  good  many ;  something,  I  think,  like  23  last  year, ' 
and  there  were  17  from  England. 

1178.  I  see  the  earnings  are  ;C5015 — that  amounts 
roughly  to  about  £20  earned  by  each  inmate?— Yes. 

1179.  Besides  that  there  is  the  premium  you  give, 
about  £10?— Well,  that  is  the  highest:  I  said  from 
£7  to  £10  for  the  two  years. 

1180.  So  that  the  girl's  labour  has  been  worth  from 
£23  to  £25  in  the  year  ?— Yes,  about  that. 

1181.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  You  say  you  had  an 
auxiliary  committee,  but  the  ladies  dropped  off;  what 
responsibility  had  they  in  the  management  of  the 
Homes? — They  visited  the  Homes  during  the  week, 
and  read  with  the  girls,  but  not  as  a  committee. 

1182.  They  had  no  jurisdiction  ?  Do  you  not  think 
that  is  very  likely  the  reason  why  they  loot  interest  in 
it,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration 
or  direction? — Well,  several  of  the  ladies  who  were 
originally  on  tho  committee  died  out,  and  others  were 
not  ready  to  take  their  place. 

1183.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  of  value  to  the 
Homes,  if  ladies  were  associated  with  the  directors  in 
their  administration  ? — Well,  I  am  scHrcely  in  a  position 
to  answer  that  question.  There  seems  to  be  a  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

1184.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  say  that  you  would 
like  to  have  compulsory  power  to  detain  girls  sent  to 
you  by  the  magistrates;  would  that  not  involve  the 
necessity  for  inspection  ? — Well. 

1185.  And  you  are  willing  to  submit  to  it? — 
Surely. 

1186.  There  are  many  people  who  think  that  in  a 
place  where  there  is  power  of  detention,  there  is  a 
liability  of  people  being  detained  against  their  will  ? — 
Yes. 

1187.  Woulil  your  directors,  or  yourself,  or  your 
officers,  have  any  objection  to  inspection,  even  on  your 
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g(  (T.       Toloutiury  basis? — I  do  not  see  that  tliei-e  could  he  any 

iaV.  objection.     All  our  work  is  carried  on  in  tlie  moat  open 

kTiSii  way  possible. 

_; 1188.  But  other  institutions  of  the  sort  might  not 

bo  equally  well-conducted,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the 
question  ? — Well,  I  do  not  see  any  objection. 

1189.  When  a  girl  comes  to  you  she  may  have  some 
money.  Do  you  ne^er  have  a  girl  coming  say  with  five 
shillings  in  her  possession  1 — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  cases.     If  there  are  the  matron  takes  care  of  it. 

1190.  They  don't  give  it  up ;  at  all  events  you  don't 
get  the  money } — No. 

1191.  Tou  are  not  aware  of  any  case  where  a  sum  of 
money  has  been  handed  up? — I  can  quite  understand 
a  cose  of  the  matron  retaining  the  money  till  the  girl 
goes  out.  But  it  is  quite  exceptional  when  they  have 
money. 

1192.  But  yon  would  not  have  her  have  control  of 
the  money  herself ! — No. 

1193.  What  test  have  you  for  the  age  if  you  draw 
a  pretty  hard  and  fast  line  at  30) — We  can  only 
take  their  own  statement ;  we  have  no  other  means  of 
knowing. 

1194.  So  that  if  a  woman  wished  to  enter  she 
would  give  her  age  as  less  t — Perhaps. 

1195.  The  cases  the  magistrates  have  to  deal  with 
will  very  frequently  be  over  30 :  do  they  send  them  to 
you  f — No ;  they  are  usually  young  caaea  the  magis- 
trates send  to  us.  The  magistrates  are  quite  in 
sympathy  with  our  work,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  under- 
stand the  cases  that  will  be  suitable  for  our 
HomeH. 

1196.  You  carry  on  a  large  industry  in  connection 
with  laundry  work ;  have  any  complaints  been  raised 
against  the  system  on  the  ground  of  its  interfering  with 
private  laundries? — No.  Our  price  list  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Associated  Laundrymen  of  the  West  of 
Scotland.  We  charge  as  high  as  any  other  fiist-closs 
establishment  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

1 197.  Yes ;  but  the  workers  in  these  laundries  might 
complain.  In  fact  associated  trades  do  complain,  in 
the  case  of  prison  labour,  against  prison  competition 
with  honest  labour;  and  what  I  wanted  to  know  is 
whether  you  have  had  any  complaints  ? — No ;  we  never 
have  had. 

1198.  Are  the  laundresses  in  Qlasgow  an  associated 
body?— No. 

1199.  Is  there  no  association? — There  is  the  Associ- 
ation of  Laundrymen. 

1200.  Employers?— Yes. 

1201.  But  no  association  of  employees? — No.  I 
might  mention  that  several  public  laundries  apply  to 
us  for  assistants,  and  we  send  them  girls  who  have  been 
trained  with  us. 

1202.  There  is  a  large  Boman  Catholic  institution  in 


Glasgow  with  similar  objects  to  yours? — Yes ;  Dalbctli,  Robert  W. 
in  the  east  end  of  the  city.  Sinclair. 

1203.  You  have  no  interchange  of  girls?— No.     We    .  j,      ' 
send  to  the  Roman  Catholic  institution  girls  who  profess       .LJ__ 
to  be  Roman  Catholics  before  admission.     Before  their 
admission  the  matron  suggests  to  them  the  propriety  of 

going  to  Dalbeth.  We  make  them  fully  aware  that 
ours  is  a  Protestant  institution,  and,  in  the  face  of 
that,  we  don't  find  many  of  them  ready  to  go  to 
Dalbeth. 

1204.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerief.)  You  were 
saying  the  girls  never  or  seldom  came  with  money  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1205.  One  knows  that  these  poor  girls,  if  they  have 
money,  all  dress  smartly :  I  suppose  that  is  not  the 
class  you  come  across — the  well-dressed,  smart  girl  ? — 
When  they  are  stripped  of  their  outward  decoration 
they  are  very  poor  creatures;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
them  just  come  to  us  because  they  have  no  money. 

1206.  You  do  not  find  them  coming  to  you  in  their 
days  of  prosperity? — No. 

1207.  You  mention  in  your  report  that  a  good  many 
went  home  to  their  friends;  are  these  satisfactory 
cases  ?  Do  you  find  their  friends  anxious  to  get  them 
back? — We  never  recommend  them  to  go  to  their 
friends  until  after  we  have  made  inquiry.  In  many 
cases  it  wuuld  be  very  injudicious  to  send  them  back 
to  their  frienda 

1208.  I  suppose  you  often  find  they  are  very 
untruthful  ? — Yea 

1209.  {By  Br.  Farquharnon.)  What  means  do  you 
take  of  informing  yourselves  of  the  future  career  of 
these  girls,  as  to  whether  they  lapse  or  go  on  doing 
right  ? — The  matron  corresponds  with  most  of  our  girls, 
in  fact,  with  nearly  all  of  them  after  they  leave  us,  and 
very  extensive  correspondence  is  kept  up  for  years  after 
they  leave. 

1210.  You  won't  be  likely  to  hear  of  those  that  fall 
back  ? — Yes ;  unfortunately  we  do  hear  of  them. 

1211.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  In  speaking  of  the 
physical  weakness  of  the  majority  of  those  who  come 
in,  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  temporary  physical 
incapacity  resulting  from  drink,  not  organic  disease? — 
The  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  through  drink,  but 
there  are  some  exceptions. 

1212.  {By  tJie  Outirman.)  Have  you  any  other  point 
you  wish  to  state? — Well,  there  is  one  point,  about 
the  short  term  of  imprisonment  that  is  given  to  many  of 
the  girls.  They  are  sent  to  prison  for  eight  or  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  and  when  their  health  is  somewhat  improved 
they  just  go  back  again.  We  find  the  short  term  of 
imprisonment  a  great  mistake.  It  does  a  great  deal  of 
harm  and  no  good.  We  have  had  cases  who  have  been 
in  prison  several  times,  and  we  find  that  the  short  term 
does  no  good.    [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mrs  A.  A.  FERQUSSON,  President  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Houses  of  Shelter,  Mrt  A.  A. 

called  in  and  examined.  Ferguson. 


1213.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  the 
Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Houses  of  Shelter  ; 
have  you  been  long  in  that  position? — I  was  for  20 
years  secretary.  I  had  to  give  up  two  years  ago  and 
another  secretary  was  appointed.  Before  that  we  had 
no  president,  but  I  was  made  president  then. 

1214.  Would  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the 
scope  of  these  Houses  of  Shelter? — The  House  of 
Shelter  in  Hill  Street  was  instituted  in  1850.  Its 
object  is  to  provide  a  home  for  females,  who,  on  their 
liberation  from  prison,  are  desirous  to  reform  and  to 
support  themselves  by  honest  industry.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  in  the  'Shelter'  during  the  past 
year  was  50.  They  are  employed  in  needlework,  the 
institution  receiving  the  proceeds  of  their  labour,  in 
return  for  which  the  inmates  are  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed. 
Ill  addition  to  this,  a  suitable  ontKt  is  given  to  those 
who  remain  a  full  year,  and  go  out  with  the  approval  of 
the  committee.  "The  inmates  of  the  '  Shelter '  are  all 
lodged  in  the  Hou^e,  ami  are  not  allowed  out  except 
with  special  permission.     The  inmates  are  made  really 


very  comfortable  and  very  liappy,  and  the  tpsults  are 
very  good. 

1215.  Then  the  other  Shelter — the  Mission  Shelter — 
is  in  Whitevale  Street? — Yes.  The  Mission  Shelter  was 
established  in  1878  to  provide  for  wage  earning  women, 
many  of  them  with  children,  who  could  be  taken  in  for 
a  shorter  period.  We  began  there  by  giving  the  women 
wages  as  they  do  in  the  Dublin  Refuge.  They  also  I 
think  get  wages  in  another — Mrs.  Meredith's  I  think. 
After  working  this  Shelter  for  over  15  years  on  the 
plan  of  the  shorter  period  we  found  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  our  inmates  stay  a  year,  and  so  we  are  trying 
the  same  system  as  in  the  Hill  Street  Shelter. 

1216.  Then,  I  understand,  that  in  Hill  Street  you 
have  solely  females  dismissed  from  prison,  and  in 
Whitevale  Street  you  have  an  admixture  of  outsiders  ? 
--Not  many:  they  come  from  the  prison  chiefly.  Of 
course  in  our  Whitevale  Mission  they  have  all  been  in 
prison,  but  they  may  not  come  direct  from  it  to  us. 

1217.  Where  do  you  get  hold  of  them  ?— We  have 
a  Bible-woman  at  the  prison  gate,  and  a  room  opposite 
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Mrs  A.  J.  the  prison  in  Baroside  Lane  wbere  we  give  them  break- 
Ferguson.  fast.  Our  report  for  the  past  year  shows  we  gave  over 
5000  breakfasts.  The  Bible-woman  talks  with  them, 
and,  when  they  will  go,  takes  them  to  our  Homes^ 
and  the  Probationary  Home,  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions. 

1218.  In  Stirling  Boad  are  there  many  females  fcom 
prison  t — Oh  yes ;  I  should  eay  that  there  is  a  class  of 
our  women  in  prison,  no  matter  what  they  are,  that  go 
to  different  institutions,  but  I  must  say  our  two  Sheltats 
are  for  priwnera. 

1219.  Do  you  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Prison 
Authorities  I—Yes :  Miss  Miller,  matron  in  Glasgow 
Prison,  is  one  of  our  Ladied'  Committee. 

1220.  I  undenttand  that  they  have  some  system 
under  which  a  certain  proportion  of  a  porisoner*!  earn- 
ings is  reserved  and  given  to  the  prisoner  through  you  1 
— There  is  a  Bible-woman  who  ^es  that  through  the 
Prison  Aid  Society. 

1221.  But  not  through,  yours  f— No  >  we  get  notiiing 
at  hII. 

1222.  Then  yoa  keep  these  wosten  in  your  Homes 
for  a  year,  and  daring  that  time,  I  suppose,  they  get  no 
money  ? — No. 

1 223.  Do  you  credit  them  with  any  earnings  tlwy 
may  make  T — No  wages  are  given  them.  They  get  a 
goud  outfit,  aud  that  coets  £2,  ITs.  9d.  usually. 

1224.  What  do  they  earn  1— Last  year  in  the  Hill 
Street  Shelter  they  earned  X360,  sad  in  Whitevale 
^£1326,  for  laundry  work. 

1225.  (By  Dr.  SutJierland.)  Including  lodgings 
X206,  and  clothing  £83,  the  total  earnings  in  Whitevale 
are  £1616) — If  you  add  these  altogether  the  total  is 
£1616. 

1226.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  yon  find  the  labour 
of  these  women  so  productive  as  to  enable  your  instita- 
tion  to  be  practically  self-supporting} — No. 

1227.  You  require  how  much  in  sabscriptions  ? — 
"We  would  require  £700  a  year  of  subscriptioos  just 
now.  They  have,  however,  fallen  off  to  about  £500, 
and  we  are  making  an  effort  to  raise  the  other  £200. 
Our  treasurer,  Mr.  Church,  says  that  with  £700  we 
conld  go  on  as  we  ate  doing. 

1228.  Why  do  you  work  two  Homes  instead  of 
consolidating  them  1 — Because  I  do  not  approve  myself 
of  large  Homes. 

1229.  But  does  it  not  cause  duplication  of  staff  and 
extiti  expense  ? — We  work  ours  very  economically. 

1230.  I  suppose  a  very  large  number  of  your 
inmates  are  prostitutes  who  have  been  addicted  to 
drink  }~-I  should  say  half  nearly. 

1231.  Many  of  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  come 
under  the  category  of  habitual  drunkards  1 — Not  th« 
first  convictioos. 

1232.  But  you  doo't  confine  yourselves  to  first 
convictions? — No;  but  they  are  all  the  best  cases. 
The  matron  of  the  prison  usually  sends  us  first  con- 
victions. 

1233.  But  I  suppose  you  don't  confine  yoursettres  to 
first  offences  1 — Oh  no ;  if  they  say  they  are  from 
prison  we  must  tolie  them. 

1234.  Have  you  any  statistical  statement  of  the 
number  of  imprisonments  undergone  by  any  of  your 
inmates  daring  the  ktt  year  7 — I  hare  it  in  a  note-book 
here. 

1235.  Qenerally,  have  yon  many  women  who  hare 
been  five,  or  sis,  or  ten  times  in  prison? — Not  in  Hill 
Street  Shelter;  we  have  them  there  who  have  been 
three  times  in  prison.  In  Whitevale  Mission  they 
have  been  very  often  in  prison. 

1236.  And  very  often  for  offences  connected  with 
drunkenness  f — Nearly  always. 

1237.  You  keep  them  in  these  Homes ;  what  exercise 
do  they  get' — ^Ilave  you  grounds  round  the  Home  ? — 
That  is  what  I  think  we  are  rather  badly  off  for.  In 
Hill  Street  we  have  just  a  little  square  place,  and  they 
walk  there  during  the  day  at  meal  times. 

1238.  And  in  Whitevale! — We  have  mrre  room 
there,  as  w«  wash  th<;re,  and  we  hare  a  bleaching- 
ground. 

1239.  Daring  Die  time  th<-y  are  with  you  are  they 


allowed  out  at  all  ?— After  six  months  in  Hill  Street  Mrt  A.  -^ 
they  get  to  dmrek  Anyone  who  wishes  can  get,  but  FcrgTo^tr**. 
many  of  them  do  not  care  to  go.  They  can  also,  after  . ,  J^  ^ 
six  mcmths,  get  out  to  see  their  friends  if  they  cau  be  - 

trusted. 

1240.  It  is  precisely  the  women  whowonld  not  be 
trusted  wbo  would  probably  wish  to  get  cmt  t — After 
being  in  that  time  you  bars  a  very  good  idea.  Their 
friands  also  come  to  seei  them. 

1241.  How  do  you  keep  tbem  from  going  outt— 
We  cannot  keep  them  because  tliey  can  go  over  the 
wall  The  wall  is  quite  low.  Perhaps  ooa  in  a  year 
goes  over  the  wall 

1242.  But  what  necessity  is  there  for  &em  going 
over  the  wall? — Because  the  door  is  locked,  bnt,  c^ 
course,  we  all  like  freedom. 

1243.  Suppose  a  woman  came  to  you  and  said  I  want 
to  get  oat  t— Oh  well,  we  hars  nothing  to  ke«p  her. 
We  try  to  pat  her  off  the  notion,  bat  they  can  go  U  they 
eboosa, 

1244.  Now,  yo«  bave  a  certain  aurabtr  who  are 
dismissed :  I  suppose  thnt  is  for  insubordinaitionl — 
Yes. 

1245.  When  one  of  vour  inmates  is  JismisBed  or 
absconds  sho  very  probaibly  turns  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  poitos  again  t — I  have  kaown  caass  wbere  they  were 
sent  back  to  prison  the  very  same  day  tbey  left. 

1246.  Woold  you  receive  dtem  f— Well  no ;  we  are 
very  chary  in  Hill  Street  We  have  60  inmates 
working  there  at  three  tables,  and  you  can  imagine  what 
a  ooiumotioD  it  would  make  in  the  workroom  to  bring 
one  back.  We  do  not  take  them  back  if  we  can  help 
iL 

•1247.  Have  you  Bwny  young  prisoners  t — ^Yea;  firom 
18  to  20  years  of  age,  and  there  is  one  in  jnst  now  of 
16.     The  youngest  we  ever  had  was  15. 

1248.  What  was  she  in  for  ? — I  can't  remember. 

1249.  Have  yon  many  young  prisoners  like  that? — 
No,  very  few.  I  shonld  say  uxat  17  and  18  are  the 
youngest  we  usually  hava 

1250.  And  their  offences  ?— -Well,  some  of  them  are 
for  drink,  some  running  away  from  home.  I  admitted 
two  yesterday  of  the  latter.  One  ran  away  from  Bo'ness 
and  came  to  Ohugow  dating  the  Fair,  and,  landing  in 
prison,  came  to  us. 

1251.  For  disorderly  conduct? — ^Yes,  I  thbk  so. 

1252.  You  find,  however,  practically  no  difficulty  in 
keeinnf;  the  women  there  for  12  months  ? — No. 

1253.  What  do  you  do  with  them  afterwards? — ^We 
try  to  get  situations  for  the  yoangor  women  as  servants, 
and  for  the  others  as  dressmakers,  or  in  mills  and  other 
places. 

1254.  Yoo  doo't  give  them  any  trainmg  for  domestic 
service  ? — No,  except  that  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the 
HoQse  is  done  by  the  women.  We  employ  no  outside 
labour.  There  is  the  cooking,  there  are  washers  aud 
scrubbers,  and  the  doorwoman,  and  then  there  is  one 
trusted  woman  who  goes  out  the  messages  and  collects 
the  money  for  the  washing. 

1255.  Are  the  trusted  women  ex-prisoners? — Yes. 

1 256.  I  snppoae  you  keep  them  longer  than  a  year  ? 
— Well,  we  try.  The  cook  aud  the  gatewoman  get  a 
little  wage. 

1257.  Who  collects  for  your  washing? — One  of  the 
prisoners ;  one  of  the  trusted  women,  awi  I  never  knew 
them  to  run  away  with  the  money. 

1258.  Have  you  many  of  them,  or  do  you  stick  to  the 
one  ? — Of  late  we  have  had  seven.  Some  time  ago  we 
had  one  old  woman  for  ten  years.     She  died  with  us. 

1259.  But  you  would  not  turn  one  of  these  off  at 
the  end  of  the  year  ? — Well,  they  are  all  anxious  to  go 
out  if  they  can  get  situations. 

1260.  But  you  must  pay  these  women  who  go  about 
on  this  work  of  trust  ?— They  get  a  little.  The  cook 
gets  £3  a  year,  and  the  others  get  about  the  same.  We 
are  not  a  wealthy  institution. 

1261.  I  suppose  these  women  who  collect  the 
washing  accounts  must  have  often  a  considerable  sum 
of  money?— They  have,  but  they  never  go  wrong 
with  it. 

1262.  Could  you  charge  your  mind,  say  during  the 
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l^      last  five  jma,  with  Iiow  many  of  th«  imonen  yoii 

•a.       hay«  empbyed  on  Out  work  of  ooUeotiog  the  vaahiog 

~       acconntet — It  u  always  one  woman. 

'^•'"*-  1263.  Bnt  then  you  have  to  chtnge  her  t— Well,  I 
should  aay  there  would  be  fire  women,  but  I  cant  aay 
definitely  as  I  was  abroad,  and  do  not  knov  £or  sobm 
18  months. 

1264.  Yoa  toll  m  tkat  the  women  are  sent  ont 
partly  to  domestic  service,  (nrtly  to  mills,  tikofn,  and 
so  forth.  Do  you  trace  them  up  afterwards  t — At  one 
time  we  engaged  two  of  oar  ladies  to  do  that,  especially 
where  they  were  servants ;  but  w«  found  it  dkl  not 
answer.  The  women  did  not  like  it^  Oar  beet  cases 
often  were  those  who  endeavoured  to  disown  connection 
with  us,  and  now  we  da  not  make  any  attempt  to  trace 
them.  But  some  of  the  better  otees  come  back  to  us, 
and  ask  us  to  bank  their  money,  and  to  see  the  siatron. 

1265.  To  bank  their  money  with  you? — The;  have 
a  little  book,  and  they  bring  their  savinga— a  good 
many  of  them  oome  with  their  money  to  our  matron 
and  leave  it ;  and  she  puts  it  into  the  bank. 

1266.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  case  in  which 
the  money  banked  came  to  a  considerable  avonntt — 
No,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  will  try  to  get  the  informa- 
tion from  !Uxs.  Murmy,  I  shall  send  a  few  speeioaens 
of  their  bank  accounts,  if  yon  wish  theai. 

1267.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  yon  would 
like  to  ^>eak  2  You  do  not  consider  that  yoa  want  any 
powers  uf  c  mpulsory  detention  > — No,  we  have  never 
found  them  running  away  nuich  from  ve. 

1268.  Bui  yoor  door  is  locked  ? — Yes,  it  is  locked ; 
bat,  as  I  said  before,  the  wall  is  low. 

'  1269.  Do  they  ever  oome  and  ask  yoa  to  get  out  t — 
Oh  yes ;  when  15  left  vtiuntarily  hut  year. 

1270.  And  yoa  cannnt  refoM  any  one?— No;  we 
cannot,  it  is  voliuitafy.  Tbeva  is  more  good  done  if 
it  is  voluntary,  for  the  vomen  ocaning  to  us  in  that 
way  really  wish  to  do  vrtiL 

127L  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Uonertif.)  Do  you  take 
any  women  who  eoma  to  yoa }— Yes,  from  priaoo. 

1272.  Evan  old  of endats  t— Ye^  we  do  not  tore 
away  any  ptasoneis. 

1273.  That  is  vrithiu  the  lioiifai  of  your  honae  being 
fall  t — If  a  prisoner  comes  above  50,  we  make  up  the 
sick-^oom  into  a  bed-room,  when  we  can  pnt  fhree  bads. 
We  have  51  to-day. 

1274.  But  there  mnet  be  room  for  far  more  than 
50  in  <ilh^gow  (~We  have  50  in  one  Hone  and  70  in 
another. 

1275.  Among  tibraa  are  there  married  women  often  I 
— Oh  yes ;  a  gceftt  many.  How  many  have  been 
retained  to  their  homes  t  Twelve  I  think,  feom  Hiil 
Street  Home.  Their  husbaodi  often  oome  to  as  and 
take  them  home  tigain. 

1276.  Do  jou  take  childBen  mto  the  Home  with  the 
women  2 — Na 

1277.  But  there  arc  oecarnonally  vomen  with  babiei 
who  onms  out  of  pcison  ? — Yea,  if  the  little  babies  an 
bom  thera,  They  come  out  about  six  w«eks  or  two 
months  old,  thay  do  not  come  to  ns.  We  have  mo 
acoommodatioa  iat  ehildrea. 

1 27S.  In  the  Hill  Street  place  yoa  oaly  hav»  eewiiig 
work  i — Y«B :  only  lonr  of  onr  womea  wuh.  We  have 
no  room  for  more  washing.  It  is  an  old  fashioned  self- 
contained  house.  We  find  that  it  is  better  to  hare  both 
sewing  aod  wa^liing  Cur  the  women.  Sewing  saeroe  to 
refine  the  women  more,  and  we  fiiid  that  after  a  year's 
sewing  the  reeaUs  are  better  than  after  a  year's  wsdbing. 

1279.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  sewing, 
hut  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  them  oannot  do  decent 
sewioK  when  tiiey  enter  the  Homef — They  cannot  hold 
a  needle  many  of  them,  hut  when  they  p>  ont  they  are 
very  often  very  gooil  sewers. 

1280.  I  have  been  interested  a  little  in  aome  work 
in  Enigland  as  regards  the  number  of  |>oar  haU-arimioal, 
half-imbeoiie  women.  Appsrently  tbene  are  a  greu 
many  who  drop  into  the  oriminat  claasi  who  hare  no 
power  of  self-restraint  or  <coatiul  of  will  1 — They  Are 
weak  hy  natune;  they  wece  bore  weak.  They  are 
hereditttiily  weak  and  usually  key  also. 

1281.  Do  you  havemsxy  of  them  t — Yes. 


1282.  And  do  they  pass  throng  yoor  BoRie  t— They  Mrs  A.  A. 
do.  Fergnaton. 

1283.  And  some  will  never  do  well  J — I  ahoold  think  ,.  _~ — 1,, 
that  in  my  23  years'  experience,  aud  constantly  thinking         '"' 
about  our  women  and  loving  the  work,  tiiat  one-third  uf 

oar  women  do  well  I  was  jast  speakii^  to  the  natron 
yesterday  before  I  came  here,  and  she  said  that  I  eontd 
safely  say  oae-third  do  well. 

1284.  That  is  very  satisfactory  to  heart— It  is  a 
large  percentage,  but  that  is  not  magnifyii^  at  alL 

1265.  Would  you  take  ia  these  sort  of  poor  half- 
imbecile  girls  1 — Yea,  if  they  come  from  prison. 

1286.  What  is  done  with  them?— They  «ae  better 
washing.     They  go  to  Whitevale. 

1287.  Do  yoa  keep  them  on  beyond  a  ycart — We 
would  keep  a  woman  on  if  she  cared  to  stay.  They  can 
stay  as  long  as  they  like,  becanse  tltey  are  more  valuable 
to  us  when  the  year  is  oat  We  would  not  pass  them 
oat  unless  they  have  a  sitoation,  bat  they  are  all,  as  a 
rule,  very  anxious  to  get  oat  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

1288.  Some  friends  of  mine  have  bees  iaUsreeting 
theraeelves  lately  in  plaoaa  in  England  for  these  poor 
girls.  We  have  made  some  eottege  homes,  and  they 
try  to  make  them  pay  ? — That  is  a  great  thing. 

1 289.  {By  Dr.  Farquhargon.)  Do  yoa  give  the  ^mmen 
who  oome  into  your  Home  instmetiaa  ia  sewing  f — 
Yai.  They  are  most  beatjtifol  sswera.  We  got  a  certi- 
ficate at  the  last  exhibiUon. 

1290.  The  theory  is  to  give  them  a  temporary  refnge 
autil  they  find  ooeupatwn  1 — It  is  not  an  asylum  of  a 
permanent  character. 

1291.  Do  you  meet  the  women  at  tbe  ^Kir  of  the 
prison,  or  how  do  they  hear  of  yoor  Hornet — ^Ail  the 
prison  officiaU  help  us  very  mneh.  We  wntk  along 
wi^  them  and  they  are  most  kind  to  na.  I  do  not  know 
anyone  more  kind  than  another.  Both  Mc  Aieocauder, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  matron  help  as  very  mueh. 

1292.  In  a  way  they  advertise  yoor  Homes  /or  you } 
—Yes.  Miss  Miller,  or  any  of  the  lady  warders,  give 
them  a  note  to  oar  Matron  ii  thay  are  a  good  case. 

1293.  What  sort  of  a&nders  are  they  chiefly  ?— They 
are  imprisoned  chiefly  for  drnnkeansa^  and  get  sentences 
varying  from  30  days  to  40. 

1294.  It  is  not  crime  or  patty  theft  I — Yes,  we  have 
eonviets  too.  But  tiiere  ans  very  few  convjcte  here  in 
Scotland. 

1295.  Do  yoa  think  those  erimiBal  women  have  been 
largely  led  into  their  offences  by  drink  I— Yes. 

1296.  Bat  do  you  think  there  ia  say  farm  of 
eriminality  in  which  sobriety  comes  int — We  hwve  many 
cases  of  theft,  and  we  find  that  a  vomanoncaooovieted 
of  tbeft  very  often  goes  back  to  it. 

1297.  Butlaapposeaomaof  thenoreaeieBtifielorms 
of  crime  are  spoiled  by  drink  t  By  that  I  mean  picking- 
pockets  and  that  claai  of  crime  for  which  jrou  want  a 
light  touch  and  a  good  aye  t— We  btmt  very  few  of 
that  sort 

1298.  {By  Col  M'Ifardy.)  Having  regwd  to  the 
willingness  of  the  inmates  of  ycmr  isatitation  to  remaia 
there  voluntarily,  I  should  like  to  ask  ths  partfcular 
character  or  condition  of  life  in  which  tfcey  aw  t  Do 
yoa  think  that  many  of  them  aie  wora-ont  woven — 
women,  at  any  rate,  nuable  to  sustain  tiM  strnf;g1e  of 
their  life,  such  as  it  is  ? — We  have  a  good  many  old 
women,  bnt  a  great  many  yoong  onea  Young  wives 
come  in  for  druukeoneas,  and  then  they  go  hnn^  while 
a  number  of  them  we  assist  to  emigtate. 

1299.  Taking  single  women  to  begin  with,  is  there  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  a  young  woman  in  fail  vitality, 
strong  of  body,  and  of  good  looks  probably,  to  go  to 
your  institution  for  reformation  t — Yea.  Wo  have  a 
great  many  like  that.  I  do  not  know  why  itehoaJd  be, 
but  we  find  ille<,'itimate  cbJldren  wy  often  go  wrong. 
We  vary  often  find  thoee,  where  they  are  iDegitrmate, 
and  we  very  often  find  the  fiither  and  aiotha-  were 
drunken  people.  And  I  believe  they  also  drink  from 
heredity. 

1300.  The  continuity  of  interest  ia  tiiate  indiridaals 
ii  carried  on,  I  think,  by  the  efaaf  lain  of  the  prison 
going  from  tine  to  time  to  see  them  arid  oouusel  them} 
— He  is  a  very  nice  man  aud  he]j;>s  us  very  much. 
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1301.  And,  of  course,  the  continuity  of  interest  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  their  reformation  t 
— Yes.  It  does  a  world  of  good.  I  think  the  kinder 
and  stricter  you  are  it  does  them  the  more  good. 

1302.  1  was  interested  in  what  you  said  as  to  the 
different  effects  in  the  way  of  reformation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  work  that  yoa  gave  these  ixiople  to  do.  You 
said  you  thought  the  chances  of  reformation  were  more 
likely  when  you  gave  work  which  was  of  a  character 
plea-iant  in  itself,  such  as  needle-work  and  refined  sew- 
ing, than  in  coarser  work  snch  as  washing? — With  the 
long  experience  we  have  the  results  of  sewing  are  better 
than  washing. 

1303.  So  that  in  any  scheme  for  the  reformation  of 
such  persons  you  would  think  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  occupation  at  which 
they  are  placed  ? — ^Well,  of  that  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
think  that  many  of  the  young  strong  girls  are  better 
washing,  even  although  it  does  not  elevate  them.  It 
is  not  80  monotonous,  I  think.  Our  own  system  where 
we  have  both  is  best. 

1304.  But  speaking  generally,  not  simply  of  sewing 
and  washing,  but  of  anything  else,  with  any  occupation 
which  shall  be  coupled  with  the  reformatory  system 
would  want  to  be  more  carefully  considered — that  there 
are  differences  in  one  work  as  compared  with  another  1 
— I  only  know  of  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  and  I 
know  sewing  is  the  better.  We  tried  bag-making,  I 
may  say,  but  it  did  not  pay. 

1305.  (Bj/  the  Chairman.)  Are  such  institutions  as 
yours  inspected  under  the  Factories  and  Workshops 
Acts  t — Ours  are  not  inspected  at  all.  We  had  a  note 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  asking  if  he  might  call  on 
any  Roman  Catholic  woman,  but  we  did  not  tJlow  that 

1306.  You  employ  a  large  number  of  women  there, 
and  I  should  think  that  your  place  would  come  under 
the  designation  of  a  factory  t— It  might,  but  we  have 
not  had  an  inspector. 

1307.  Do  yoa  observe  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Workshops  and  Factories  Act? — I  do  not  know  the  rules. 

1308.  Because  if  you  do  not,  and  the  place  is  a  work- 
shop and  factory,  you  might  find  yourself  in  a  difllcnlty  I 
— We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  an  inspector. 

1309.  {By  Miss  Stevemon.)  Is  the  class  of  women 
who  come  to  you  very  much  the  same  as  those  who  are 
admitted  to  the  Magdalene  Asylum? — Yes,  and  no. 
Many  of  them  are,  and  many  of  them  are  not.  Many 
of  them  are  respectable  women  fallen  through  drink. 

1310.  I  see  in  your  statement  of  accounts  in  regard 
to  the  Whitevale  Institution  you  have  one  item  of 
expenditure — 'wages  to  women,  £486,  98.  3d.'? — That 
has  been  for  15  years,  though  this  year  we  changed  it. 
The  women  made  so  much  a  day.  The  best  washers 
made  about  eightpence. 

1311.  Did  this  go  to  the  women? — It  was  put  in 
books,  and  they  got  it  when  they  went  out,  but  we 
changed  the  system  this  year.  They  must  stay  a  year 
now  the  same  as  in  Hill  Street. 

1312.  {By  tlie  Chainnan.)  Do  you  allow  alcohol  or 
malt  liquors  to  be  used  in  your  place  ? — Never.  That 
matter  came  up  at  the  recent  women's  conference  in 
Glasgow,  and  it  was  said  that  in  English  homes  they 
tried  tonics,  but  we  find  doing  nothing  of  that  kind  is 
the  best  thing. 

1313.  1  should  not  have  expected  that,  but  I  wished 
to  have  the  fact  noted.  You  mentioned  that  you  had 
cases  of  wives  who  had  been  committed  to  prison  through 
drunkenness  and  who  had  then  come  into  your  hands. 
Have  you  many  of  those  ? — Yes,  many. 

1314.  And  kept  them  for  a  year?— Yes.  We  kept 
them  for  a  year.  They  were  what  we  would  call  respect- 
able women,  and  they  have  gone  back  to  their  homes 
after  that  time  and  done  well. 

1315.  Cured  of  their  drink  habit?— Yes,  cured.  I 
know  two  cases  where  they  fell  after  they  left  us,  but 
they  pulled,  up  again. 

1316.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  cases  ? — 
I  can  send  you  them. 

1317.  Do  you  remember  atiy  case  of  that  kind 
within  the  last  12  months? — No.  Miss  Mitchell  has 
taken  my  place  as  secret, ry,  and  I  am  not  so  often  there. 


1318.  You  bronght  here  a  character  book  and  you  Mr*  JL  A 
said  that  it  contained  some  illustration  cases.  Would  Fergusson. 
you  select  one  or  two  and  leave  them  with  the  Com-  ^g  jfov.  l 
mittee  ? — Yes ;  I  will  do  so.  ' 

1319.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  There  appeared  a 
difference  between  your  total  and  mine  prepared 
from  your  annual  rejiort.  I  find  you  put  the  figure 
of  profit  at  £1326,  and  I  X1616;  but  the  £1616  is 
correct  in  so  far  as  it  contains  proceeds  of  work,  lodging 
money,  and  clothing  repaid  ? — Yes. 

1320.  Now  yon  have  assimilated  the  period  of  deten- 
tion in  both  your  Shelters,  I  suppose,  for  the  reason 
that  you  found  that  short  periods  failed  at  Whitevale  ? 
— We  thought  a  year  little  enough  time ;  and  we  did 
not  find  the  results  of  six  months  so  good. 

1321.  You  have  informed  the  Committee  that  33 
per  cent  do  well  ? — Yes,  especially  at  the  Hill  Street 
Institution. 

1322.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  not 
quite  in  favour  of  compulsory  detention,  i.e.,  having 
power  to  detain  them  against  their  will  ? — No  ;  that 
would  be  a  licensed  Home ;  we  cannot  do  that 

1323.  But  supposing  you  got  powers  would  you  not 
be  benefitted  ?  My  reason  for  putting  this  question — 
there  is  one  special  case  in  which  I  am  interested — 
the  wife  of  a  most  respectable  man? — Yes,  I  know 
that  case. 

1324.  Would  it  not  bo  desirable  to  have  compulsory 
power  in  certain  refractory  cases? — Yes,  to  have  a 
Home  for  compulsory  cases  like  that 

1325.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  classify  your  inmates 
at  all  ?— No. 

1326.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  Hill 
Street  women  were  somewhat  different  from  the 
Whitevale  ones? — They  are  perhaps  a  little  better; 
but  1  think  that  is  owing  to  the  sewing. 

1327.  Then  you  classify  more  by  their  physical  fit- 
ness for  work  rather  than  by  age  or  by  their  moral 
temperament  ?— We  take  those  into  Hill  Street  who 
come  from  prison  and  they  are  set  to  sew,  and  those 
we  put  into  Whitevale  Street  are  set  to  wash. 

1328.  So  that  physically  you  classify  the  one  for 
laundry  work  and  the  other  for  needle-work  ? — Yes, 
but  not  from  their  character. 

1329.  Do  you  send  many  to  the  Rottenrow  Hospital? 
— I  should  say  about  five  in  the  year.  They  are  sent 
at  once.     Our  women  are  very  angry  if  that  appears. 

1330.  {By  the  Chau-man.)  But  how  should  that  arise 
among  prisoners  ?  That  would  be  already  dealt  with  ? 
— They  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  I  think,  but  they  are  not 

1331.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland^)  On  that  point  I  am  safe 
in  saying  a  compulsory  examination  could  not  be  made 
in  prison  or  anywhere  else.  'Would  you  inform  the 
Committee  how  you  make  your  Homes  attractive  by 
entertainments  and  such  like  ? — We  have,  I  think,  on 
the  average,  an  entertainment  every  six  weeks  in 
winter,  and  we  have  a  trip  in  summer.  Any  of  our 
women  who  are  very  ill  get  to  a  Home  by  means 
of  a  line — what  we  call  (the  decent  ones)  are  sent  to 
Lenzie  chiefly.  We  have  magic  lantern  exhibitions, 
and  the  Kyrle  Society  give  the  women  prizes  for  those 
who  tend  their  flower-pots  best. 

1332.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  say  they  are  sent 
to  a  Convalescent  Home  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  ailing. 

1333.  What  is  the  average  number  of  hours  a  day 
your  women  are  employed? — From  seven  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night. 

1334.  And  what  about  Saturday  ?— That  is  a  half- 
day. 

1335.  {By  Dr.  Sutherlan-L)  Do  you  thuik  that 
heredity  has  got  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  class  of 
people  who  come  about  your  Shelters  ? — A  great  deal. 

1336.  Do  you  think  that  heredity  has  really  more  to 
do  with  this  claiw  than  environment  and  habits  of  idle- 
ness?— I  daresay  environment  and  idleness  have  as 
much  to  do  with  the  people  we  have  as  heredity. 

1337.  {By  the  Cliai)-man.)  Have  you  anything 
further  to  add  ? — I  should  like  to  state  that  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  not  pecuniarily 
help  us  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  do  male  dis- 
charged prisoners.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 
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DAVID  YELLOWLEES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Physician  Superintendent  of  Gartnavel  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dani 

called  in  and  examined.  yeUnoUei. 


t5«f.  WW.      1338.  (By  the  Chairman.)    You  are  the  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Gartnavel  Asylum?— 1  am. 

1339.  And  yon  have  been  so  for  a  great  number  of 
yeawt— For20. 

1340.  You  are  also  President  of  Glasgow  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  t — Until  a  week  ago,  I  was. 

1341.  You  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject 
of  legislation  for  the  habitual  drunkard  t — Yes. 

1342.  Even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Dr.  Dalrymple's 
Committee  1 — Yes. 

1343.  And  you  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
legislation  for  habitual  drankards  that  was  subse- 
quently allowed  to  get  through  1 — I  tried  to  do  so. 

1344.  You  are  of  opinion  that  practically,  what 
legislation  has  been  carried,  is  of  no  use  t— It  is  practi- 
cally useless. 

1345.  In  Scotland,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been 
nothing  done  as  the  result  of  the  Act  % — In  Scotland  it 
has  been  a  dead  letter.  Ko  one  has  thought  it  worth 
pajring  the  stamp  duty  to  get  a  licence. 

1346.  Can  you  tell  us  if  there  are  many  unlicensed 
Retreats  1 — There  are  a  number. 

1347.  Can  yon  tell  us  something  about  them  t — I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  them. 

1348.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  regarding  anything 
which  you  have  no  information,  but  for  the  information 
of  the  Committee,  if  you  could  we  should  like  to  know 
the  names  of  any  unlicensed  Retreats  t — There  are  quite 
a  number  of  people  who  write  to  me.  I  continually 
get  letters  saying  'can  you  send  me  a  patient — inebriate 
'  or  insane ' ;  but  there  is  no  place  that  is  avowedly  a 
Retreat  except  one  near  Stonehaven.  There  is  also 
one,  indeed  there  are  several,  in  Skye.  This  one  in 
Stonehaven  is  perhaps  best  known  to  me,  but  I  only 
know  it  from  having  sent  patients  to  it,  and  from  the 
opinion  of  others. 

1349.  You  don't  know  the  number  of  patients  theret 
—No. 

1350.  You  only  know  Stonehaven  and  Skyet — Yes. 
I  know  in  Skye  there  are  several  places;  but  my 
feeling  is  not  favourable  to  these  Retreats.  These 
Retreats  receive  patients  for  the  sake  of  the  board 
they  pay,  and  there  is  a  want  of  curative  means,  a 
want  of  the  necessary  tone,  and  a  want  of  the  reforma- 
tion and  restoration  that  one  desiderates.  The  patients 
are  simply  easy,  jolly  boarders,  who  fish  and  play 
billiards  and  amuse  themselves,  and  who  tend  to  de- 
moralise each  other  by  the  low  moral  tone  which 
prevails  among  them. 

1351.  The  theory  which  has  led  to  the  fixing  of 
Skye  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  drink  there  ? — Yes ; 
which  is  apt  to  prove  quite  a  theory. 

1352.  You  come  in  contact  with  many  illustrations 
of  the  evils  of  drunkenness  t— Continually. 

1353.  I  should  like  yon  to  give  the  Committee  your 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  chronic  inebriety  and  dipso- 
mania, as  to  whether  it  is  a  vice  or  a  disease,  and  how 
&r  the  vice  and  the  disease  are  co-terminons^I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  draw  an  exact  line, 
between  drunkenness  the  vice,  and  drunkenness  the 
disease.  There  is  a  period  when  a  man  who  is  a  mere 
drinker  becomes  a  hopeless  and  helpless  drunkard.  He 
cannot  help  himself ;  but  no  one  can  draw  an  exact 
line,  and  say  in  such  a  month  that  man  passed  from 
one  to  the  other.  Of  course  there  are  certain  cases 
where  from  the  beginning  yon  trace  the  dnmkenness  to 
some  brain  condition,  and  that  man  is  from  the  first,  by 
reason  of  disease,  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  ordinary 
dmirkard  would  be.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  disease  grows  out  of  the  vice. 

1364.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  illustration 
of  drunkenness  arising  out  of  disease? — Such  cases 
are  freqnent.  One  of  the  firat  indications  of  the 
mental  disease  is  relaxation  of  self-contmJ,  and  the 
man  who  has  formerly  been  right  and  proper  in  his 
behaviour,  becomes  drunken  and  dissolute.  That  is 
the  first  step  of  the  break-down,  and  it  has  begun  in 
the  moral  rather  than  in  the  intellectual  part.  These 
cases  occur  continually. 


1355.  I  suppose  there  are  frequently  cases  of  persons''  5f"^-J^94- 
who  have  been  previously  sober,  and  who  after  a  sun- 
stroke take  to  drink  ? — That  is  another  illustration  of 

how  a  weakened  brain  may  destroy  self-control,  and  the 
man  may  lapse  suddenly  into  habits  which  were  pre- 
viously foreign  to  him. 

1356.  On  the  other  hand  you  have  got  very  large 
experience  of  cases  in  which  brain  disease  has  been 
brought  on  by  drink  t — Yes. 

1357.  I  suppose  you  have  many  cases  passed  through 
your  hands  in  which  a  short  period  of  enforced  sobriety 
cures  the  brain  disease  T — Yes,  for  the  time. 

1358.  Showing  the  action  again  of  the  vice  on  the 
disease,  and  the  disease  on  the  vice  t — That  is  so. 

1359.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with 
respect  to  heredity  t — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  con- 
dition more  definitely  hereditary  than  habitual  drunken- 
ness. I  never  come  across  such  a  case  without  asking 
questions  regarding  the  parents,  and  I  am  rarely  dis- 
appointed in  getting  an  answer  such  as  '  oh  yes,  her 
mother  drank  heavily.'  I  have  the  moat  deep  con- 
viction of  the  hereditary  character  of  drunkenness, 
quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  disease  you  could  name. 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  mere  intemperance  in  the 
sense  of  mother  or  father  occasionally  exceeding ;  but 
when  you  get  the  drink  disease  I  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  transmissible  of  all  disease?. 

1360.  You  mean  drunkenness  sufiBcient  to  attract 
attention — regular  debauchery  generally  culminating 
in  insensibility  and  complete  loss  of  self-control  ? — The 
effect  depends  very  much  on  the  person.  It  is  striking 
how  driuk  in  certain  cases  will  develop  successive  attacks 
of  delirium  tremens,  in  another  case  will  develop  in- 
sanity pure  and  simple,  and  in  another  case  will  develop 
this  confirmed  drunkenness.  The  people  who  take 
delirium  tremens  may  not  become  permanently  insane. 
In  other  cases  the  drink  prodnces  brain  disease,  and 
they  land  in  an  asylum ;  and  thirdly,  there  are  the 
habitual  drunkards  who  unhappily  for  their  friends  do 
not  land  there. 

1361.  Bat  after  receiving  treatment  the  insanity 
disappears  until  they  get  out  and  get  drink  again  f — 
Yes,  it  may  be  so,  or  the  form  of  insanity  may  be  a 
permanent  kind  and  does  not  disappear. 

1362.  I  remember  at  one  time  having  seen  at  Gart- 
navel a  woman  who  told  me  she  had  repeatedly  been 
under  your  treatment.  You  have  cases  of  that  kindt 
— Frequently ;  there  are  some  persons  who  vibrate 
between  the  asylums  and  the  public-houses  outside. 
They  work  for  a  little  and  then  fall  into  drink  again. 
In  this  connection  the  pauper  is  really  a  great  deal 
better  off  than  the  wealthier  class.  If  a  panper  is  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  becomes  unmanageable,  he  either 
lands  himself  in  jail  or  in  the  asylum,  and  either  place 
serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  from  driuk ;  but  if 
the  man  is  unfortunately  of  a  better  class  the  law  gives 
no  power  to  interfere,  and  so  he  ruins  his  home  and 
brings  misery  on  everyone  around  him. 

1363.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  Scottish  law 
as  to  the  detention  of  the  lunatics  which  I  wish  you 
would  explain.  I  refer  to  that  which  permits  yon  to 
take  in  cases  applying  to  yon  voluntarily  t — I  do  so 
frequently.  Persons  can  apply  to  me  for  vluntiiry 
admission  to  the  asylum.  They  have  only  to  ask  he 
Lunacy  Commissioners  to  sanction  their  admission, 
which  they  do  as  a  matter  of  coutee,  and  the  pc:  nns 
are  admitted.  They  are  usually  persons  afflicted  with 
slight  melancholia  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  the 
asylnm  is  an  hospital  for  them.  Sometimes  the  person 
comes  after  a  debauch  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  saying  '  I 
'  wish  you  would  take  care  of  me,  I  have  been  a  ifool.' 
Such  cases  I  receive  when  they  come  in  that  mood, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  mood  is  often  a  very  transi- 
tory one,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
they  are  quite  sure  they  are  well  again,  and  want  to 
go  away,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them. 

1364.  You  have,  in  fact,  no  power  to  keep  themt — 
No,  unless  I  can  prove  that  they  are  insane,  which  I 
cannot.     On  the  other  hand   some  persons  are  sent 
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David  to  me,  who,  being  esseittially  drnnkords,  bare  bad  a 

YtlloicUet,  sudden  access  of  insanity,  and  their  friends  take  tlie 
lijfov~i8r4  opportunity  and  Lave  them  seat  to  au  asylum.  I 
'  ■  always,  however,  dissuade  them  from  sending  such 
cases.  It  is  a  mistake  as  regards  tjiemaelves  and  as 
regards  the  patient.  A  man  after  beii^g  taken  in,  gets 
Well  iu  a  fortnight  and  often  kss,  and  not  being 
legally  insane  I  cannot  keep  him.  He  demands  his 
liberty,  and  the  result  is  that  he  gets  out  in  the  course 
of  a  month,  embittered  against  all  his  f  rieods,  and  ready 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  wife ;  or  ou  the  other  liand, 
be  has  the  excuse  of  being  called  a  lunatic  to  drink 
worse  than  ever.  While  iu  the  asylum  ho  is  often 
a  nuisance  to  other  people.  Respectable  lunatics  do 
not  care  to  be  associated  with  a  man  who  is  just  a 
demoralised  drunkard,  and.  I  think  in  their  interest 
be  ought  not  to  be  there. 

1365.  You  mentioned  about  tfe^tWum  <rem«n<.  How 
far  do  you  consider  that  comes  under  the  province  ot 
lunacy ) — Beyond  question,  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  delirium  trermiis  is  fur  the  moment  a  lunatic, 
but  the  thing  that  causes  the  difficulty  is,  that  the 
lunacy  is  so  transient.  If  you  take  care  of  him  lie  will 
be  well  in  two  or  thcee  days,  or  a  week  at  most.  The 
social  position  comes  in  very  much  iu  such  cases.  If 
a  poor  man,  living  iu  a  small  house  with  other  people, 
is  attacked,  he  is  certain  to  land  in  a  Porico  Office  or 
au  asylum.  But,  if  a  better^class  person,  his  wife 
takes  care  of  him,  and  he  comes  round  in  a  few  days. 

1366.  But  of  tan  begets  into  a  bad  mess]— Often- 
times. 

1367.  There  was  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name 
of  R ?— I  know  it 

1368.  That  was  a  case  of  delinum  tremetul — It  waa 
^                 a  case  of  another  form,  of  insanity  due  to  drink.     It 

was  a  oaae  of  the  suspicions  which  drink  arouses.  The 
driuk  pnxluoed  uot  delirium  Iremmt,  not  a  sudden 
blazing  off«iuto  excitement  with  hallucinations  of 
iiision,  but  created  all  surts  of  suspicions — that  so  and 
so  had  au  ill-will  at  him,  that  he  would  serve  him 
!    "       '  out,  that  if  anybody  came  near  be  would  do  for  him ; 

he  would  fire  at  him. 

1369.  You  are  of  opinion  that  many  cases  of 
intemperance — of  dcink  craving — would  be  cured  if 
sufficiently  long  seclusion  from  drink  could  be  secured 
to  enable  the  will  to  reassert  its  power? — Some  of 
them  would.  It  depends  ou  the  time  you  get  the  case, 
there  are  few  things  more  hopeless  than  that  confirmed 
oondiiion.  It  also  depends  on  the  honesty  of  the 
patient 

1370.  Therefore  you  wodd  expect  iu  the  case  of 
voluntaiy  patients  better  results  than  in  others? — Yes, 
a  they  had  sufficient  continuity  of  purpose  to  desire 
it  all  the  whtia  But  we  find  they  remain  full  of 
remorse  the  first  week,  and  tba  second  they  get  self- 
CuuGdentv  and  tlie  next  they  want  to  go  away. 

137L  And  insist  upon  going  out? — Yes. 

1372.  And  I  suppose  the  prospect  of  getting  drunk 
outside  is  part  of  the  inducement? — Yes,  too  often. 

1373.  We  have  been  hearing  to-day  of  two  institu- 
tions where  they  have  a  number  of  drunkards  or 
people  who  bave  just  come  from  prison  and  so  on, 
very  much  addicted  to  drink,  and  in  many  cases  had 
been  repeateiily  convicted,  where  they  remain  volun- 
tarily in  institutions — for  in  one  case  a  year,  and  in 
anot^ber  case  two  years  without  any  compiilsiou  1 — Yea, 
y«u  da  get  cases  like  that  where  the  people  honesUy 
utend  and  desire  to  get  bettor ;  I  know  a  patient  just 
now,  who  is  a  voluntary  one  in  au  asylum,  and  her 
great  reason  for  staving  there  is  that  siie  might 
break  into  the  drink  habit  again  aud  pcobably  drown 
herself. 

1374.  But  we  were  told  of  a  number  of  drunken 
inmates,  and  they  stay  there  voluntari^,  and  your 
voluntary  cases  I  suppose  very  often  sacrifice  their 
payments  in  advance  in  the  case  of  the  lunatic 
asylums  ? — The  social  grn  'e  lias  a  good  deal  to  do  witb 
it  Probably  these  iniuatf^  you  refer  to  were  of  that 
very  low  class  lo  whicli  a  comfortable  home  was  a 
consideration.     The   people   I  have  been  speaking  of 

vere  of  a  diSeieiit  social  grade  altogether. 


1375.  And  that  is  an   imoortant  difference  ?  —  I  David 
think  so.  *  relteaUem. 

1376.  In  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards  you  are  ^g  -^^^   ^St 

aware   that  we  may  divide   these  roughly  into   two       _J 

classes — first  the  non-criminal  habitual  drunkacd,  and 

then  the  quasi  criminal  habitual  drinking  man  of  the 
Police  Courts  1 — Yes. 

1377.  Take  the  first  class,  the  non-criminal  class, 
who  may  also  be  divided  into  those  who  submit  volun- 
tarily to  go  into  Retreats,  whose  case  is  more  or  less 

admitted  to  be   provided  for,   and ? — But  why 

should  the  restrictions  be  so  exceedingly  irksome  and 
unpleasant 

1378.  We  will  also  take  your  views  on  that ;  1>ut  I 
am  simply  going  to  make  the  division.  First  those 
who  submit  themselves  Toluutarily,  and  the  second 
class  who  have  not  yet  been  dealt  with ;  namely,  those 
whom  it  is  suggested  friends  should  be  able  to  take 
proceedings  gainst  and  get  committed.  Now  we  will 
take  the  volantary  class  first  and  then  those  whom  we 
propose  to  deal  with  through  their  friends ;  and  then 
we  have  the  quasi  criminal  class.  You  have  soma 
remarks  to  make  about  the  voluntary  class? — You 
mean  those  who  voluntarSy  go  to  Retreats. 

1379.  Yes. — Well,  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  to  put  any  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  their  going.- 
If  th^  are  iutelilgeutly  able  to  say,  '  I  have  been  a 
'  fool,  and  I  want  to  be  made  better,'  why  should  it 
be  necessary  to  use  the  words  '  habitual  drunkard.' 

1380.  It  is  now  the  Inebriates  Act .? — But  they  are 
obliged  to  aay  under  this  Act  that  they  ate  '  habitual 
'  inebriates,'  that  undoubtedly  is  a  much  better  word, 
but  why  should  &  person  have  to  go  before  two 
Justices  to  do  that,  why  should  it  not  be  possible  foe 
a  person  who  is  sane  to  seclude  himself  for  three  or 
six  months. 

1381.  It  is  quite  possible  that  going  before  two 
Justices  has  a  deterrent  effect ;  but  Parliament  has 
decreed  in  its  wisdom 1 — Or  otherwise. 

1382.  That  certain  forms  shall  be  gone  through 
before  any  person  can  be  allowed  into  these  {daces, 
aud  you  would  propose  that  there  should  be  lesa 
formijity? — Why,  even  a  person  who  wants  to  go 
into  a  lunatic  asylum  has  uot  to  go  through  such  a 
formality.  AU  he  does  ia  to  write  to  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  aud  say,  '  Will  you  please  authorise  my 
'  residing  iu  such  a  place  for  a  certain  time.' 

1383.  Bat  this  man  is  committed  to  a  Retreat  for 
12  mouths,  whereas  your  patient  can  go  out  in  a 
little  time  1 — Yes,  on  three  days'  notice ;  bat  certainly 
somethiug  far  less  formidable  than  this  is  necessary. 
I  have  known  only  one  habitual  drunkard  who  woald 
sign  that  statutory  request 

1384.  All  the  habitual  drunkards  that  are  to  be 
fouud  in  Retreats,  that  is  unlicensed  Retreats,  b^ong 
to  the  class  of  which  we  are  speaking  i  —  Yet, 
voluntary. 

1385.  And  they  are  frequently  more  or  less  wealthy, 
and  they  support  themselves,  or  their  friends  pay  for 
them.  Now  is  there  a^y  inspection  of  those  Betraats  t 
— None  whatever. 

1386.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  ? — I  think  there 
ought  to  be  the  same  law  about  them  as  for  keepini;; 
luaatics  for  pay.  Yon  are  permitted  to  keep  one 
patieut  upon  a  medical  certificate,  but  if  the  person 
desires  to  keep  more,  then  the  house  must  be  recqguised 
aud  licensed  by  the  Lunacy  Commissionets,  the  boarders 
must  not  exceed  the  number  specified,  and  for  each 
boarder  a  medical  certificate  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioners  is  indispensable.  I  do  not  thuik  these 
present  places  are  ou  a  right  footing. 

1387.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  liability  to  the  abnae 
of  the  powers  of  detention  ? — I  do  nut  know  how  the 
boarders  are  detained,  but  I  am  quite  sure  there  is 
detention  of  some  sort  or  other. 

1388.  Do  you  think  it  is  de-niuble  that  the  same 
kind  of  inspection  sliould  be  applied  to  them  as  to 
liceused  houses  for  lunatics  where  there  is  much  greater 
precautivn  taken  t — Certaialy,  some  kind  of  inspection ; 
but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  I  would  favour  ihe 
existeuco  of  these  places  at  all     I  would  favour  the 
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system  of  one  patient  being  taken  into  a  prirata  hoose 
«■  because  it  might  do  much  good,  but  I  wotild  rather  not 
im~lS9i.  ^^  ^^^  half-way  bouse  between  soMtary  tceatraent  aad 
\J *  some  recognised  system  of  treatment. 

1389.  But  is  there  not  the  dangec  that  in.  the  treat- 
ment of  one  single  individual  in  a  family  that  he.  woald> 
be  able  to  get  at  drink  1 — You  would  not  send  a  person, 
to  a  place  unless  the  people  would  keep  drink  from  him^ 
and  would  try  to  exect  upon  him  the  only  influence  that 
would  do  him  any  good,  the  strengthening  of  his  moral 
faculties. 

1390.  Bat  if  you  take  a  man  away  from,  his  own 
family  who  goes  off  for  debanchsa,  be  would  be  fiee^ 
from  the  family  influences  exercised  upon  him;  if  he  is 
a  boarder,  and  if  he  had  monBy,  he  could  get  drtak  and' 
woold  continue  these  ] — He  would  get  no  money  when 
be  is  away ;  his  absence  mitigates  the  evil  at  heme  ; 
and  when  ha  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  good  nan.  the 
tesuUs  have  in  some  cases  been  really  aotisfaetoty. 

1391.  I  suppose  yon  send  a  good  lot  away  t—I  am 
continually  a^ked  about  dmnkatde  whom  I  do  not  sea — 
'  can  yoa  tell  us  where  to  send  hits  or  her,*  they  say,, 
and  I  turn  np  a  list  which  I  have,  and  give  the  address 
of  some  farm-house  or  a  place  ef  that  kind.  I  hava 
sent  people  beyond  Stomoway,  whets-  there  is  a  remote 
facm  12  miles  distant  from  a  puUic-house. 

1392.  In  coontction  with  these  SeottLih  unlicensed 
Bietreats,are  they  all  for  men,  or  are  there  any  for  womeat 
— I  do  not  know  any  for  women,  that  are  not  also  for 
semi-lunatica  I  do  not  know  any  one  for  drunkards 
alone ;  there  is  a  place  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh. 
If  all  stories  are  trne  it  is  a  peculiar  place,  but  I  know 
nothing  of  it. 

I393i.  With  regard  to  these  places  that  are  for  women ; 
they  receive  both  habitual  drunkards  and  8emyunatic&. 
What  is  the  lav  as  to  semi-lunatics  ? — I  mean  bj'  samir 
lunatics  those  who  do  not  need  asylum  cara  I  mean 
people  who  are  perhaps  not  ill  enough  to  go  to  an 
asylum.  They  may  be  sent  to  houses  licensed  by  the 
CommiaBionen^  and  eases  of  this  kind  somatimca  go  as 
ordinary  boarders. 

1304.  And  ux  they  inspected  i — Yes,  by  the  (^m* 
missioners,  bat  the  habituala  who  reside  there  are  not 
inspected. 

1396.  Now  the  second  dass — those  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed should  be  dealt  with  on  tlie  initiative  of  theiz 
friends.  What  ia  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
that}~-I  have  the  very  strongest  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  it.  It  is  the  greatest  and  most  clamant 
need,  I  think,  of  our  social  life  just  now,  to  get  some 
means  of  restmining  those  people  from  ruining  their 
homes,  and  making  aU  their  friends  wretched. 

1396.  Have  you  thought  out  any  details? — No  ;  bu;t 
I  do  not  see  any  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them 
than  in  dealing  with  lunatics.  If  a  person  becomes 
insane,  his  friends  go  to  the  sheriff  and  they  produce 
evidence  of  the  insanity,  and  the  sheriff,  if  he  is  satis- 
fied, gives  an  order  to  commit  that  person  to  the 
asylum.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  precisely  parallel 
thong  here,  and  I  think  the  friends  or  somebody 
interested,  just  as  with  the  lunatics,  ought  to  be  able  to 
go  to  the  sheriff  and  produce  evidence,  partly  medical 
und  partly  uoo-medical,  and  the  sheriff  should  have  the 
power  of  commitment  of  the  patient  if  he  saw  fit,  and 
was  satisfied  with  the  evidence — that  is  be  would  give 
an  order  for  the  detention  of  that  person  in  such  a 
Betreat  for  a  certain  time. 

1397.  And  that  would  be  inspected  J — Certainly, 

1398.  The  law  makes  every  provision  for  the 
management  of  a  lunatic's  property  t — Yes. 

1399.  But  there  is  no  such  provision  made  in  the 
case  of  habitual  drunkards  1 — No  ;  but  the  habitual 
drunkard  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is  unable  to 
manage  his  own  affairs  also  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  curator  should  not  be  appointed  during  his  detention. 
It  seems  to  me  the  lunacy  machinery  is  perfectly 
siaiple  and  applicable. 

1400.  You  have  described  the  Scottish  lunacy 
system ;  it  is  very  different  f  mm  the  English  i^stem )-~ 
Yt»",  I  am  happy  to  say  the  Scottish  system  is  dilienint. 
I  Utink  if  they  in  £nglind  could  b«  euU^itened  by 
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seeing  the  simplicity  of  our  system  they  would 
delighted  to  adopt  it 

L401.  But  do  you  know  the  English  systwn  t — ^laN^iTliait 
&r  as  I  know  there,  I  think  a  patient  is  ceportedon  by  " 

the  Inspector  of  Poor,  and  that  two  Justices  gim  au 
order,  and  he  is  sent  to  tbe  asylum  as  a  Inuatic,  under 
proper  care  and  controL  That  ^nrt  of  the  Engliah 
machinery  would  wodc  well;  but  thei-e  are.  other 
formalities. 

1402.  In  this  inquiry,  however^,  we  are  confined  to 
Scotland  1 — Lam  very  glad  to  know  it ;  it  seems  tzx  me 
to  be  so  easy  in  Scotland  to  draw  up  a  scheme  that  I. 
earnestly  hope  somefthing  will  come  out  of  this  iuqvdry. 

1403.  Now  we  oome  tn  the  third  class — that  is  tha 
quaei  criminal  habitual  drunkard.  Do  you  think  that 
your  machinery  for  producing  evidence  before  the 
sheriff  could  be  easily  adopted?— Certainly :  and  one  good 
reason  to  be  put  before'  tbe  sheriff  wonld  be  very  often 
that  this  man  is  not  only  an  babitoal  dmnkard,  wasting, 
his  means  and  ruining  his  family,  but  that  he  bad  com- 
mitted some  criminal  set.  This  would  be  patt  of  the 
evidence  against  him. 

1404.  But  supposing  be  assaulted  a  man  with  an 
axe,  as  the  law  at  present  stands  would  he,  not  find 
himself  cbaiged  with  being  a  dangnrona  lunatic,  and 
sent  into  your  care  ? — Yes,  probably. 

1405.  And  would  tliere  not  be  some  difficulty  in. 
getting  him  out  1 — We  would  cure  him  of  his  drunken* 
uess,  but  such  cases  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal 
with  as  regards  their  future, 

1406.  Because  you  are  obliged  to  declare  that  there 
is  now  no  risk  of  injury  or  danger  to  any  one  by  his 
release  ? — Yes,  on  that  ground  they  are  very  difficult  to 
release  Umt  declaratiim  involving  serions  responsibility. 

1407.  And  I  understand  the  medical  auperinteodent 
cannot  declare  that,  and  a  patient  may  be  kept  in 
mouths  after  he  is  perfectly  sane,  because  there  is  no 
machinery  for  liberating  himt — Well,  not  months 
after  he  is  perfectly  sane,  but  because  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  is  so  sane  as  to  be  safe. 

1408.  Months  after  yon  think  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  be  out  ?— Months  after  the  risk  was  so  small 
tliat  it  might  have  been  run,  but  the  law  does  not 
choose  to  run  it 

1409.  Yoa  think  that  such  people  might  be  much 
better  dealt  with  by  being  sent  to  a  special  loebriate 
Betreat  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases ;  the  man  would  be  taken 
up  short  then.  He  would  not  be  diraiisaed  with  a  short 
sentence  and  allowed  to  do  the  same  thing  again.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  recognise  hnbitual  drunken- 
ness and  deal  with  it. 

1410.  It  has  been  sii^^sted  that  we  shoold  register 
tbe  convictions  against  drunkenness.  For  instance  one 
witness  suggested  that  a  man  being  brought  up  for  the 
first  time  should  be  registered,  but  dismissed  without 
any  punishment ;  on  the  next  offence  there  should  be 
some  punishment,  <»  it  might  be  no  punishment ;  and 
again  a  mark  placed  him ;  and  that  after  a  certain 
number  of  convictions  within  a  certain  time  he  should 
be  sent  before  the  sheriff  on  a  charge  of  being  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  the  sheriff  should  receive  such  evidence 
as  could  be  produced  as  to  his  habitual  drunkenness, 
and  thereupon  he  might  be  committed  ? — I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  that,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  case 
of  the  better  classes  who  are  not  arrested. 

1411.  Then  about  the  monetary  arrangement? — ^I 
think  it  would  require  to  be  worked  oat  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  dangerous  lunatic  is  dealt  with  when  sent  to 
an  asylum.  The  law  requires  that  the  parish  where 
the  deed  of  violence  has  been  committod  sboald  pay  for 
him,  and  it  has  recourse  against  his  Parish  of  Ssttle 
msnt 

1412.  As  for  the  deed  of  violence? — The  deed  of 
violence  simply  determines  that  the  sheriff  shall  take 
action  against  the  man. 

1413.  But  tbe  sheriff  would  bo  tbe  judge  simply ) 
—  The  Pi-ocurator  -  Fiscal  would  take  action  and 
Kiy  la  the  case  of  an  habilud  dranknrd,  'Fore  is  a 
'  person  who  has  been  convicted  [say]  26  times,  and  I 
'  bring  him  up  for  committal  to  a  Retreat' 

1414.  And   the  expense  would  be  put  against   his 
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David  parish  t — Yes ;  but  it  might  be,  as  it  often  happens  with 

YiHtneUa.       lunatics,  that  the  friends  say  '  we  will  pay,'  and  then 

15  No7~18»4  *''*  matter  is  arranged  with  the  Ketieat  by  the  friends. 

'        '      1416.  With  respect  to  the  (pia»i  criminal  drunkard 

committed  by  the  sheriff   ou   account  of  his  public 

appearances,  you  would  have   to   treat   rich  and  poor 

alike) — Certainly  ;  iu  the  first  instance. 

1416.  But  in  the  second  instance? — The  rich  man's 
friends  would  come  forward  and  say  '  we  will  pay  for 
'  him  ,■  we  do  not  want  him  to  be  treated  as  a  pauper.' 

1417.  And  in  that  case  you  would  deal  with  him  as 
with  the  civil  prisoner,  and  allow  him  to  get  such 
comforts  as  he  wished,  always  debarring  alcohol  1 — Yes, 
and  anything  the  parish  had  paid  I  would  make  that 
man  repay. 

1418.  You  would  make  everyone  repay  who  could  t 
— Yes,  certainly. 

1419.  And  then  if  a  man  went  from  the  Retreat  to 
work  again  the  parish  would  have  a  claim  against  him  ? 

s  — Oh  uo.      That  would  be  a  weight  hanging  about 

many  a  man  which  he  would  never  get  rid  of.  With 
such  a  weight  he  would  have  no  self-respect  or  care 
for  his  life. 

1420.  Y^ou  think  that  that  would  be  the  simplest 
machinery,  but  that  of  course  would  leave  the  wife  and 
dependents  of  the  man  often  in  a  bad  fix? — They 
would  then  be  dealt  with  as  in  the  case  of  pauperism ; 
they  would  have  to  appeal  to  the  parish. 

1421.  But  people  of  that  kind  do  not  get  much 
assistance  from  the  parish  ?  —It  would  be  the  most 
blessed  day  for  them  when  the  man  was  shut  up,  and 
they  were  thus  free  to  do  what  they  could  for  them- 
selves. 

1422.  Now  as  to  the  time  of  seclusion — this  is  an 
important  matter  1 — Not  the  least  use  in  anything  less 
than  6  months,  and  if  he  comes  back  again,  12  months. 
There  are  f.omo  cases  where  I  think  you  may  safely  begin 
with  12,  but  certainly  nothing  less  than  6  would  be  of 
the  least  permanent  value. 

1423.  Do  you  think  12  months  is  sufficient  t — In 
some  cases  it  would  not  be,  in  others  it  would. 

1424.  Well,  if  you  were  asking  for  powers? — I 
would  ask  power  to  let  him  ont  at  the  end  of,  say  6 
months,  on  probation.  1  would  let  him  out  ou  the 
footing  that  if  he  did  not  behave  he  would  have  to 
come  back  to  do  his  period  over  again. 

1425.  Among  your  lunatics  whoso  disease  has  been 
brought  on  by  dnnk,  and  who  have  been  detained  for 
long  periods,  and  become  cured  and  are  sent  out,  do  you 
find  the  craving  for  liquor  has  been  overcome  ? — Yes, 
generally ;  because  where  it  has  developed  lunacy  it  has 
not  been  going  on  so  long — it  has  more  rapidly  produced 
brain  results — and  the  craving  does  not  usually  remain. 

1426.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  propose  that  the 
maintenance  of  habitual  drunkards,  or  inebriates  uuable 
to  pay,  should  fall  upon  the  parish  iu  which,  it  may 
be,  an  act  of  violence  is  committed,  or  the  state  of 
drunkenness  from  its  frequency  is  known  ? — U[K>n  the 
man's  Parish  of  Settlement,  wherever  that  might  be. 

1427.  Do  you  think  the  parishes  would  resist  having 
this  burden  thrown  on  them? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  like  it,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  have  any- 
thing else.  It  is  the  same  in  lunacy.  He  is  a  man 
who  must  be  taken  care  of  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

1428.  Would  it  not  bring  up  fresh  questions  of 
settlement  and  costly  litigation  ? — We  are  getting  wiser 
in  that  way,  and  going  to  get  bigger  districts. 

1429.  You  know  that  in  Glasgow  there  are  certain 
districts  where  the  population  is  a  migratory  one,  and 
where  a  large  precentage  of  the  ne'er-do-wecls  take  up 
their  abode.  Would  there  not  be  a  likelihood  of  heavy 
bui'dens  falling  upon  such  a  parish  or  district  1 — Yes, 
but  not  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  lunacy.  So  long 
as  the  parish  has  to  pay  for  those  accidental  classes  I 
do  not  see  what  other  mode  of  payment  could  be 
suggested.  Of  course  where  there  is  private  means  the 
parish  has  recourse  against  them.  Is  it  not  the  case  at 
the  present  moment  that  part  of  the  maintenance  of 
those  police  drunks  is  borne  by  the  Crown  1 — I  do  aot 
know  about  the  police  drunkards.  I  only  know  about 
lunacy. 


1430.  Assume  that  the  maintenance  of  drunkards  at  David 
present  brought  before  the  Police  Courts  is  borne  by  Ytll«v>h»  *~ 
the  Crown,  during  their  residence  in  prison.     Would  ..  „       '_  ^i 
it  not  be  likely  that  the  parishes  would  resist  having  '       ' 
this  part  of  the  cost  thrown  upon  them,  and  off  the 

Central  Qovernment ) — Possibly  they  would,  but  I  do 
not  care  whether  the  Government  or  the  parish  pays  iL 
It  was  a  parallel  to  the  arraugeroent  for  lunacy  which 
was  in  my  mind,  for  the  two  cases  seem  to  me  practic- 
ally the  same. 

1431.  Would  it  not  be  a  sine  qtta  turn  that  the  Govem- 
ment  would  like  to  have  some  suy  in  connection  with 
these  Homes  if  in  part  it  contributed  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  inmates  % — I  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the 
Government  maintaining  these  Homes  altogether. 

1432.  But,  if  the  amount  now  contributed  by  the 
Central  Government  was  calculated,  and  if  it  was  found 
desirable  to  continue  that  subvention  in  an  altered 
condition  of  things,  would  not  the  Government  have 
some  say  in  the  inspection  and  mauHgement  of  the 
Homes  t  —  To  that  there  is  an  exact  parallel  in 
lunacy.  The  Government  gives  a  grant-in-aid  of  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics,  precisely  the  proposal 
which  you  suggest,  and  if  the  same  arrangements  were 
made  the  Government  would  help  to  the  extent  of  48. 
a  week,  the  same  as  they  do  in  the  support  of  every 
pauper  lunatic.  By  all  means  let  the  Government  help 
in  the  support  of  the  habitual  drunkard  in  the  same 
way. 

1433.  The  parishes  might  resist  the  whole  eosti — 
Yes. 

1434.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  where  a  single  lunatic 
is  taken  care  of,  or  is  in  the  custody  of  a  respectable 
family,  that  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  respectability  of  the  family  before  the 
lunatic  is  allowed  to  go  there  t — No,  that  is  not  so. 
On  my  certificate  I  can  send  a  lunatic,  whose  malady 
is  not  confirmed,  for  6  months  to  any  house  of  my 
choosing,  and  the  people  in  that  house  have  the  power 
to  detain  that  lunatic  for  that  period,  and  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever.  After 
the  expiry  of  6  months,  the  case  must  come  under 
their  cognisance  and  inspection.  Thia  is  a  very  'valu- 
able point  in  my  opinion. 

1435.  {By  the  Gkairman.)  Why  1— A  great  isany 
cases  that  need  removal  from  their  homes,  and  will  get 
well  if  placed  in  suitable  surroundings,  can  often  be 
dealt  with  in  that  way  and  saved  from  being  sent  to  an 
asylum,  or  legally  recognised  as  lunatics,  if  you  know 
the  proper  person  to  send  them  to. 

1436.  But  they  must  be  formally  committed  to  you  t 
— No.  They  are  patients  whom  I  see  in  consultation, 
and  I  give  a  formal  certificate  in  a  form  which  the 
Act  prescribes,  saying  that  this  patient  is  labouring 
under  insanity,  incipient  or  not  confirmed,  and  that  it 
is  advisable  that  the  patient  should  be  sent  from  home, 
and  should  be  under  the  care  of  a  certain  person  for  a 
certain  period.     That  very  often  secures  recovery. 

1437.  You  do  that  as  the  superintendent  of  an 
asylum  1 — I  do  it  as  an  individual  and  not  as  a  sui)erin- 
tendent  at  all.  Any  doctor  has  this  power  under  29 
&  30  Vict.  c.  51,  sec.  13. 

1438.  {By  Dr.  SSutherlaftd.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
those  individuals  are  visited  periodically  by  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners? — No.  The  persons  visited  are  those 
who  are  confined  in  the  houses  licensed  by  them. 
There  are  many  of  these  throughout  Scotland,  receiving 
it  may  be  one  patient,  or  two,  or  more,  and  all  these  are 
houses  which  are  specially  recognised  and  licensed  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  are  under  their  inspection 
regularly. 

1439.  Do  you  consider  that  the  same  civil  and  social 
disadvantages  attach  to  the  inebriate  as  to  the  lunatic  ? 
— No,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  necessary  for  his 
business  to  be  managed  or  carried  on  while  he  was  in 
seclusion.  It  might,  of  course,  be  a  business  which 
required  hia  personal  attention,  but  so  far  as  his  counsel 
'was  required  he  might  be  allowed  to  give  it. 

1440.  Do  you  think  the  same  stigma  attaches  now 
in  society  to  the  man  who  drinks  to  excess  as  to  the 
man  who  is  insane? — I  think  the  stigma  is  greater 
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rU  upon  tae  man  who  drinks  to  excess.     I  think  people 

»*••■       are  getting  wiser  about  lunacy,  and  do  not  look  upon  it 

"  '      1441.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  among  commercial 

men  the  same  stigma  and  disabilities  do  not  attach  to 
the  man  who  drinks ) — That  may  be  sa 

1442.  Apart  from  delirium  tremens,  mania  a  potu 
or  chronic  alcoholism,  would  you  describe  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  general  physical  and  mental  infirmities  not 
amoanting  to  insanity  produued  by  excessive  and  pro- 
longed drinkingi — There  is  first  of  all,  delirium  tremens; 
then  there  is  next  the  mania  a  potu  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  which  is  a  short  attack  of  acute  insanity,  lasting 
for  two  or  three  weeks ;  then  there  comes  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  insanity  of  intemperance,  alcoholic  in- 
sanity strictly  so  called,  where  the  patient  from  long 
drinking  becomes  suspicious,  is  quite  certain  that  so 
and  so  intends  to  do  him  harm,  that  somebody  slandered 
his  wife,  that  people  whisper  base  things  into  his  ears, 
that  somebody  discredits  him  in  public  estimation,  that 
somebody  put  something  into  the  Mail  about  him,  and 
that  he  knew  all  about  it.  That  may  assume  a  violent 
and  dangerous  form,  or  it  may  be  a  thing  which  goes 
on  for  months  and  months,  until  the  man  becomes  a 
victim  to  the  delusions  and  a  morose,  ill-conditioned, 
good-for-nothing  man.  If  he  drinks  still  more  he  gets 
into  a  condition  of  chronic  alcoholism,  when  not  only 
his  brain  but  his  whole  system  becomes  paralysed,  and 
then  he  is  an  utter  wreck,  body  and  mind.  You  also 
may  have  General  Paralysis  induced,  and  of  coarse  you 
may  have  Dipsomania,  or  insane  drinking, — it  may  be 
in  an  acute  form,  or  periodic,  or  habitual. 

1443.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  habitual  drink- 
ing, short  of  those  defined  and  pronounced  mental 
conditions,  results  in  many  cases  in  an  irritable  and 
iU-balanoed  brain  1 — Certainly. 

1444.  And  that  a  long  period  of  rest  is  necessary  to 
rectify  that  condition  ? — Certainly ;  and  abstinence. 

1445.  In  your  long  experience  as  a  medical  jurist,  is 
it  not  the  case  that  men  and  women,  more  especially 
men,  have  been  drinking  to  excess  for  months,  and  it 
may  be  years  before  they  committed  fatal  assaults,  and 
that  it  is  only  then  that  they  are  arrested  by  the  police  t 
—Quite  true. 

1446.  Would  you  do  anything  with  a  man  like  that 
before  he  gets  that  length? — The  only  course  is  that 
the  friends  should  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  sheriff. 

1447.  Might  not  friends,  or  neighbours,  or  the  police 
take  the  initiative) — Yes,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
sheriff  to  be  satisfied,  after  inquiry.  I  really  think 
there  is  great  room  fur  parallel  here  also  to  the  lunacy 
procedure. 

1448.  Would  not  the  public  weal  and  the  protection 
of  the  lieges  be  a  good  excuse  for  asking  an  inquiry  f 
— Yes.  A  neighbour  could  say  'I  live  in  the  same 
'  stair  as  this  man,  he  upsets  the  whole  place,  and  be- 
'  haves  like  a  dangerous  madman.' 

1449.  You  have  been  a  medical  witness  in  some  30 
such  cases  as  I  have  referred  to  1 — Yes,  probably. 

1450.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  In  your  experience  have 
yon  found  any  justification  of  the  assertion  which  has 
been  made  so  frequently  lately,  that  thoe  is  a  large 
increase  of  private  drinking  amongst  women  of  the 
educated  and  better  class,  producing  in  their  case 
mental  disorder? — It  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure,  bat  I 
confess  that  my  impression  is  in  the  direction  that 
among  women  of  the  better  class  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to  tippling  that  in  former  times. 

1451.  Is  that  not  the  result  of  the  fact  that  you,  as 
a  specialist,  are  more  likely  to  be  consulted  in  regard 
to  such  cases  than  the  ordinary  practitioner  would  be  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  have  my  impression 
more  from  what  I  bear  from  other  practitioners  than 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  A  great  many  of 
them  consult  their  own  doctors  before  they  think  it 
grave  enough  to  consult  me.  I  am  speaking  rather  by 
the  opinions  of  otiiers  than  by  personal  knowledge. 

1452.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  As  to  the  length  of  time, 
the  minimum  length  of  time  of  seclusion,  I  think  you 
said  six  months? — Yes. 

1453.  Did  you  say  what  in  your  opinion  should  be 


the  maximum  length  of  time  of  power  of  detention  ? — I  David 
think  that  would  depend  on  the  experience  of  each  case.  J'eHowfe«a 
I  should  be  disposed  to  dismiss  the  case  at  the  end  of  ^,  VOT~i8S4. 
six  months  for  a  probationary  period   of,  say  three  ' 

months,  and  if  during  that  time  the  patient  broke 
down  he  must  come  back  and  do  it  over  again.  I 
would  repeat  it  until  there  was  some  reason  to  think 
that  his  health  and  behaviour  had  improved. 

1454.  You  mean  repeated  periods  of  six  months? — 
Yes.     I  would  have  his  limit  decided  by  experiencei 

1 455.  But  you  would  have  to  start  with  some  sort 
of  limit? — I  would  start  with  six  months,  and  only  if 
he  proved  himself  worthy  would  I  let  him  free  ;  if  he 
broke  down  within  three  months  1  would  bring  him  in 
again  and  detain  him  for  six  months,  and  I  would  keep 
him  a  longer  period  if  he  broke  down  again  after  a 
second  trial.  I  would  let  the  man  out  only  when  there 
was  some  reasonable  hope  that  he  had  become  a  moral 
being  again,  and  fit  to  guide  himself. 

1456.  And  you  don't  think  you  could  define  the 
limit  with  which  to  experiment? — Yes,  I  would  take 
power  to  experiment  with  him  until  he  was  cured. 

1457.  Or  that  cure  was  impossible? — Yes. 

1458.  In  such  cases  then  you  would  take  power  to 
confine  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1 459.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  in  every 
case  where  there  is  a  case  of  less  advanced  inebriety  to 
have  the  same  amount  of  restraint  or  seclusion  im- 
posed?—No,  I  think  not.  That  I  think  would  entirely 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  case.  Often  and  often  more 
can  be  done  by  giving  a  certain  amount  of  freedom, 
and  putting  a  person  on  his  honour,  than  by  a  severe 
treatment. 

1460.  What  would  be  the  least  form  of  restraint 
which  you  think  might  be  ordered  by  the  magistrate  t 
The  magistrate  could  order,  if  an  habitual  inebriate 
or  offender  was  brought  before  him  and  shown  to  be  a 
man  who  got  frequently  drunk,  what  would  be  in  your 
opinion  the  smallest  amount  of  restraint? — That  he 
should  live  in  the  institution  and  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  its  discipline,  and  that  while  there,  he  should 
employ  himself  in  some  way  or  other. 

1461.  Bat  in  every  case  you  would  move  the  case, 
whether  an  elementary  or  developed  one,  you  would 
move  him  to  some  distinct  institution  for  the  purpose  t 
— I  would. 

1462.  You  would  not  leave  him  among  his  family 
or  friends  under  some  sort  of  guardianship  ?— Ko.  He 
would  break  down  within  a  week. 

1463.  You  said  something  about  sending  one  lunatic 
pati«Hit  to  a  private  house  ? — Yes. 

1464.  Can  you  deal  with  the  inebriate  in  the 
elementary  stages  in  that  way  without  sending  him  to 
an  institution  ?— It  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 

case,  because  although  they  may  all  have  the  same  '  ** 

name,  you  may  have  very  different  persons  under  that 

name.  ; 

1466.  There  may  chance  to  be  a  suitable  place  to 
send  the  man  ? — He  may  go  to  one  where  the  person  in 
charge  has  not  much  dse  to  do,  and  can  devote  him- 
self to  the  patient  Some  have  benefited  very  much  by 
such  care.  But  that  is  a  question  of  the  suitability  of 
he  guardianship  and  of  the  kind  of  patient. 

1466.  But  you  think  that,  in  the  same  way  as  certain 
lunatic  patients  may  be  treated  by  boarding  out  in 
proper  places,  habitual  offenders  might  be  similarly 
treated  ? — When  they  have  passed  through  the  institu- 
tion. I  would  send  them  all  to  the  institution  in  the 
first  instance  for  six  months,  and  then  before  sending 
them  for  the  period  of  trial,  I  should  say  '  You  don't 
'  need  to  live  here.  You  can  go  either  here  or  there, 
'  but  your  break-down  will  imply  your  coming  back. 
'  You  need  to  show  that  you  have  learnt  during  the  six 

<  months  the  self-control  and  self-restraint  which  you 
'  have  been  deficient  in.     We  cannot  take  your  name 

<  off  the  books  till  you  do  so.' 

1467.  What  treatment  as  regards  occupation  would 
you  give  to  the  persons  in  any  institution  ?  You  know 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  would  be  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  in  connection  with  their  recovery! — ^Very 
important,  and  very  difficult,  because  of  course  it  must 
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be  suited  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  former  habita  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  individual ;  and  there  must  be 
a  certain  degree  of  compulsion.  Idle  loafing  simply 
means  deterioration. 

1468.  What  oocupatK>a — aay,  t«asing  oakum  or  some 
such  unsavoury  occupation  1  Would  that  have  an 
e&ct  1 — It  must  be  aomething  else  than  teasing  oakum. 
I  think  if  the  occupation  is  to  be  salutary  and  b^e- 
iidal  it  mast  not  be  so  disagreeable. 

1469.  {By  Dr.  SuUierland.)  It  must  be  educative  1 
'^To  a  certain  extent.  It  depends  upon  what  the 
oiau  oau  do.    It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  at, 

1470.  (Bjf  Cd.  M'Sardy.)  You  said  that  a  man 
ireiit  OD  until  he  came  to  a  certain  period  when  he  was 
sent  for  to  be  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  to  a  prison, 
which  equally  s^ves  the  purpose! — 10  reject  to 
absence  of  liquor. 

1471.  You  do  not  mean  to  convey  that  a  short,  or 
even  a  long  period  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  prison  is 
a  scientific  traatmeutl^It  was  simply  the  fact  that  he 
goi  uo  more  driuk. 

1472.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  yon  consider  that 
imprisonment — 1  do  not  know  if  you  are  familiar  'with 
ihe  details  of  imprisonment  for  a  short  or  a  long 
period'T-is  a  scientific  treatment  for  continued  inebriety  2 
^ol  do  not. 

1473.  Why  is  it  net  a  good  treatment! — ^There  is 
nothing  regenerative  about  it  The  oely  hope  in 
treating  the  habitual  drunkard  is  to  awaken  his  moral 
sense,  and  try  to  lift  him  back  to  the  position  of  a 
self-controlling  individual  There  is  nothing  in  prisoB 
that  does  that  He  becomes  a  mere  part  of  the 
machine.  There  is  nothing  to  improve  or  elevate 
his  moral  nature ;  and  nothing  to  strengthen  his  will 
power.     He  has  uo  opportunity  of  using  it  at  all. 

1474.  Is  it  the  fact  that  his  moral  qualities  get 
deteriorated  with  the  deterioration  of  the  actual 
physical  tissues  of  the  body  1— Yes. 

1475.  And  by  wise  treatment  in  the  way  of  food 
and  so  forth,  you  can  restore  physical  conditions ! — 
T—  In  certain  cases,  and  within  certain  limits. 

1476.  And  you  would  expect  his  moral  improvement 
would  go  on  per  ee  t — Yes,  with  suitable  moral  treat- 
ment and  surroundings. 

1477.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  think  about  the 
finaiicial  bearing  of  the  question.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  part  of  the  payment  for  these  people  in  a 
Betreat  should  be  partly  paid  by  the  State  and  partly 
by  the  Local  Authorities.  Would  it  be  a  reasonable 
arrangement  to  make  that,  if  yon  are  dealing  with  a 
prisoner,  a  person,  quasi  offender,  a  culprit,  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  State,  as  it  would  relieve 
the  State  from  a  prisoner  ,*  whereas  in  the  case  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  had  never  been  brought  before 
the  Court,  but  for  mere  reasons  of  the  improvement 
of  society  it  was  found  a  convenient  thing  to  prevent 
disorder  in  the  domestic  circle,  that  they  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  Local  Authorities ! — Well,  it  b  very 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  so  definitely  as  that,  because 
there  are  a  multitude  of  habitual  drunkards  who 
never  get  the  length  of  being  criminals,  and  who  had 
much  better  be  caught  before  that,  and  yet  who  have 
no  means  to  fall  back  upon.  I  quite  see  the  force  of 
your  remark  that  when  they  get  to  be  prisouers  the 
State  supports  them  in  prison  and  should  support  them 
out  of  it,  but  there  is  a  class  of  the  habitual  drunkards 
of  the  poorer  grade  who  have  uo  means,  and  yet  you 
cannot  wait,  until  they  become  guasi  criminals.  There 
must  be  some  mode  of  supporting  them. 

1478.  (By  Dr.  Farquhanon.)  I  suppose  the  first 
step  towards  the  moral  reformation  of  the  drunkard  is 
to  keep  drink  from  him  ^—Yes,  abstinence. 

1479.  Then  seclusion  is  the  way? — Certainly. 

1480.  And  there  is  advantage  then  in  shutting  him 
up  in  a  prison  !— Yes,  to  that  extent 

1481.  That  is  the  part  of  the  prison  discipline  that 
is  valuable? — Yea 

1482.  Do  you  call  insanity  a  disease? — Certainly,  it 
is  a  symptom  of  brain  disease. 

1483.  But  you  do  not  say  whether  chronic  inebriety 
ia  a  disease  or  insanity?— It  is  sometimes  one,  and 


sometimes  the  other,  and  sometimes  both.     There  is  a  Davii 
certain  line  where  the  vice  beoomes  the  disease.  Yettavltei. 

1484.  Then  you  could  treat  a  man  of  this  class  pro-  j^  Bfov~18 
bably  through  the  lunatic  asylum  ? — No,  I  do  not  want  ' 
them  at  all.     I  don't  think  they  should  be  there. 

1485.  But  suppose  a  medical  man  would  say  a  ca&e 
of  inebriety  was  a  case  of  insanity? — If  die  chronic 
inebrietey  bad  led  to  certain  acts  which  were  really  acts 

of  insanity,  then  of  course  I  could  receive  the  patient ;  • 
but  I  diould  probably  say  'don't  send  that  man  to 
'  me  if  you  can  avoid  it  He  will  be  quite  well  in  the 
'  course  of  a  fortni^t,  and  then  I  mnst  send  htm  out, 
'  when  he  will  be  more  angry  than  ever  with  his  friends, 
'  and  will  drink  again  as  before.' 

1486.  You  think  yonr  period  4^  detention  is  not 
long  enough  ? — It  is  not  The  law  requires  me  to  dis> 
miss  a  patient  who  is  medically  sane,  and  chronic 
inebriety  does  not  constitnte  per  m  insanity. 

1487.  You  said  you  thought  drinking -was  increasing 
among  women  1 — ^Yes. 

1486.  Do  yon  think  inebriety  has  so  nroch  increased 
as  to  make  it  desirable  that  there  sbonld  be  legal 
measuree  for  its  suppression?  Are  you  prepared  to 
say  that  tiiere  is  on  the  whole  increased  chronic 
inebri^  ? — If  I  were  to  judge  from  my  own  experi- 
ence I  should  say  there  wore  clear  gronnds  among  tha 
better  claases  for  legislatiou. 

1489.  But  do  you  think  that  the  oonditioas  are  so 
formidable  that  legislation  is  necessary  ?  —  Most 
emphatically,  yes.  When  any  person  becomes  a 
habitual  drunkard,  as  defined  iu  this  Act  (6n-  Charles 
Cameron's  Act),  I  most  earnestly  and  stroagly  say 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  there  should 
be  legislative  means  to  confine  and  care  for  that  man 
or  woman. 

1490.  Are  you  sanguina  of  the  curative  efFects  of 
prolonged  isolation  t — I  am  not 

1491.  Not  even  in  early  cases? — There  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  treatment  will  be  efiectual  and  the 
patient  recover.  There  are  a  certain  number  in  which 
there  will  be  no  permanent  good  to  the  individual,  but 
a  mighty  and  blessed  deliverance  to  the  people  con- 
nected with  him. 

1492.  Is  that  because  some  distinct  or  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  has  taken  place,  or  only  for  family 
reasons? — It  may  be  the  length  of  distinct  organic 
change,  or  even  if  not,  tjiere  may  be  such  perversion  of 
will  as  to  make  the  man  as  hopeless  as  if  there  were 
organic  change.  The  wretchedness  cansed  by  such 
cases  is  unspeakabla 

1493.  Your  suggestdou  then  is  to  get  these  people 
out  of  the  way  ? — Both  for  the  sake  of  the  person  and 
the  friends, — just  as  in  the  case  of  lunacy. 

1494.  You  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of  foreign 
eountries  on  this  subject? — You  mean  the  American 
cures.  No ;  I  don't  believe  in  it,  and  they  don't  believe 
in  these  cures  themselves. 

1496.  They  don't?— Well,  many  of  them  do  not 

1496.  Do  you  think  the  results  of  the  Dalrympl© 
Home  are  valuable  for  statistical  purposes  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  results. 

1497.  Of  course  they  are  a  small  number  <A  cases  t 
— I  don't  know  the  results,  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own 
knowledge,  and  I  say  the  cure  of  such  cases  is  a  verj 
very  difficult  matter,  and  that  I  have  known  in  my  life 
only  a  small  number  of  them. 

1498.  You  think  the  period  of  detention  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  medical  man  in  attendance  ? — It  should 
depend  entirely  on  whether  the  detention  has  attained 
its  result  or  not  If  the  man  cannot  keep  sober  for 
three  months  outside,  what  is  the  use  of  letting 
him  go. 

1499.  Would  you  have  a  fixed  maximum.  You 
would  not  keep  him  in  ten  years,  snj  ?  -If  a  man  is 
tried  and  continually  breaks  down  what  is  the  use  of 
letting  him  out 

1500.  Would  it  be  essential  to  sentence  him  to  a 
definite  period  at  first? — Yes,  and  that  could  be 
extended  if  a  man  broke  down  during  his  three  months' 
probation. 

1501.  You  would  hays  a  sort  of  ticket-of-leave,  then  ? 
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— Yes;  bat  we  call  it;  in  the  Lunacy  Department 
*  probation.' 

1502.  {By  Sir  Colm  Seott  Moner^ff.)  You  mentioned 
'  sis  montiu  as  the  time  you  would  detain  tliem  1 — Yen. 

150.S.  In  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards — these 
miserable  cases  which  qualify  fui  being  called  habitual 
drunkards — would  there  be  any  reason  to  hope  that 
«x  months  would  be  suffioient  1— It  would  be  perfectly 
useless  in  many  cases. 

1504.  We  should  only  have  confirmed  cases,  semi- 
police  cases,  those  curses  to  society  and  to  our  streets  - 
wonld  six  months  be  long  enough  to  give  them  a 
chance  % — I  don't  think  it  would  ;  but  the  sentence 
could  be  six  months,  with  supervision  for  other  three 
months,  during  which  he  could  be  watched  and  brought 
back  again  if  neeessary. 

1505.  Would  it  nut  be  better  to  make  it  12  montha 
at  once? — ^In  certain  cases  it  might  I  think  12 
months  would  be  rather  severe  for  a  universal  law.  I 
think  there  are  some  persons  who,  if  they  get  well 
at  all,  wonld  get  well  in  6  months. 

1506.  {By  the  Chairman.)  But  don't  you  tliiuk 
that  woold  be  left  to  the  sheriff  % — Yes. 

1507.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Mmcrieff.)  You  would 
allow  the  sheriff  to  sentence  a  dmnkud  to  12  months 
if  the  evidence  warranted  % — Certainly  ;  giving  a  period 
of  supervision  thereafter. 

1 508.  Talking  of  hereditary  cases ;  can  you,  as  a 
physician,  say  beforehand,  after  examining  a  child 
whose  parents  are  drunkards  and  where  there  is  a 
bad  hereditary  record,  whether  that  child  ia  certain 
to  be  a  drunkard  or  not  ? — Nobody  could  say  that. 

1509.  You  can  get  no  indication  from  the  brain 
or  in  any  other  wayl — No,  but  you  would  earnestly 
admonish  the  guardians  of  such  a  child  never  to  allow 
it  to  taste  alcohol  in  any  form,  and  it  should  be 
explained  to  the  child  as  soon  as  he  or  she  was  old 
enough  to  know. 

1510.  There  are  a  tolerably  large  class,  ase  there  not, 
who  are  not  quite  insane  enough  to  be  sent  into  a 
lunatic  asylum,  but  «rho  yet  are  so  utterly  feeble  of 
will  as  to  approach  very  neatly  to  imbecility — miserable 
girW,  some  of  them  who  produce  wretched  creatures  1 — 
A  large  class. 

1511.  What  should  you  do  with  them?— That  is 
a  very  large  question ;  I  don't  know. 

1512.  I  understand  in  their  ease  it  is  more  of  an 
infirmity  than  absolute  moBtl  weakness!  —  That  is 
quite  so.  The  same  question  in  a  certain  sense  comes 
before  me  continually  in  my  department.  It  comes 
to  me  in  this  way : — ^Am  I  to  allow  this  poor  wife  or 
this  epileptic  husband  to  go  home,  where  they  may 
beget  more  children,  who  may  be  lunatic  or  epileptic  f 
That  is  a  question  that  is  coming  up  continually ;  it 
ought  to  be  spoken  about  far  more  plainly. 

1513  Have  you  any  distinct  ideas  as  to  how  such 
cases  should  be  treated.  Would  you  recommend  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  should  have  the  power 
of  shutting  them  up  for  life  ? — It  is  a,  y&cj  large  and 
very  difficult  question.  I  would  not  like  off-hand  to 
give  an  opinion ;  certainly  not  an  opinion  that  could 
be  put  on  evidence,  although  I  have  very  definite 
opiuions  in  a  direction  which  Dr.  Sutherland  has 
indicated. 

1514.  You  talk  about  the  people  who  go  voluntarily 
into  Retreats,  being  able  to  support  themselves,  but  a 
poor  man  however  much  he  might  wish  restraint 
coold  not  do  thati — The  only  thing  for  him  to  do 
would  be  to  go  himself  to  the  sheriff  and  say,  I  appeal 
to  you  to  protect  me  against  myselL 

1515.  But  the  law  just  now  can  do  nodiing?— 
Nothing. 

1516.  In  drawing  a  parallel  between  Inmiey  ftnd 
inebriety,  is  it  not  the  case  that  a  physician  can  tell 
iar  more  distinctly  that  a  man  is  now  meutally  sound, 
tban  he  can  tell  that  he  is  sound  as  regards  the 
temptation  to  inebriety  1 — Cert8inly. 

1517.  And  that  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult 
to  let  the  inebriate  out? — The  question  is  the  testing 
of  the  will  power  of  a  man,  and  you  cannot  guage  that 
unless  he  is  subjected  to  temptation. 


1518.  So  on  that  particular  point  you  cannot  draw  David 

an  exact  parallel  1  —  That  is  why  I  advise  a  period  YMoaleet. 
of  probation,  so  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of ,.  „      iaai 
showing  whether  he  wiU  stand  or  fall.  "  *iov^»4. 

1519.  In  these  asylums  yon  consider  that  occupation 
and  employment  would  be  necessary  1 — ^Most  needful. 

1520.  What  compulsion  would  you  put  upon  tiM 
lazy  rascal  who  declines  to  work  % — In  asylums  we  saji 
that  if  a  man  does  not  work  neither  shall  he  amoke. 
I  think  that  addition  to  the  decalogue  might  be  put  in 
force  there,  and  other  inducements  might  be  given  ia 
addition,  especially  that  a  certain  amount  of  remunenr 
tion  wonld  be  given  for  the  work  done.  Qrautuig 
or  withholding  indulgences,  and  giving  a  man  tht 
feeling  that  he  was  working  for  his  wife  and  childran 
outside,  would  induce  him  to  do  some  work. 

1521.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  In  regard  to  the  manage, 
ment  of  the  proposed  Retreats  for  inebriatee,  do  you 
think  that  there  should  be  private  management  o« 
private  asylums,  or  that  they  wonld  be  better  like  the 
district  asylums,  where  it  is  no  one's  interest  to  detain 
persons?  —  They  most  be  on  no  account  anything 
except  public  in  the  lattec  sense.  It  must  be  no 
one's  interest  to  have  any  one  there. 

1522.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland,)  Yon  have  told  lu 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  do  what  I  may  call,  coddle 
the  drunkard.  Would  you  not  consider  the  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  inatsteace 
upon  the  performance  of  work  would  be  in  itself  a 
punishment  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  treatmenu 
That  is  the  word  I  would  use. 

1523.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  deprivaticm  of 
liberty  for  six  months  would  make  the  inebriate  pans* 
and  reflect  ? — Yes ;  but  you  have  brought  it  on  yourself. 

1524.  While  he  remained  there  you  would  expect 
a  beneficial  change  to  take  place  in  the  tisaues  of  t^e 
man's  body  from  the  healthy  recreation  and  diet  ha 
receives  ? — Yes ;  and  the  abstinence. 

1525.  From  your  knowledge  of  Am«rican  Homes 
do  you  think  iJiey  are  properly  conducted  1 — I  think 
they  are  a  mistake,  I  do  not  approve  of  private  Homes 
sucli  as  Miss  Stevenson  has  alluded  toi. 

1526.  But  yon  have    no  fault    to  find  with   the 
American  Statutes  for  the  creation  of  those  Homes  I-— I       ] 
do  not  know  sufficient  about  them.  j' 

1527.  In  answer  to  CoL  M'Hardy  yon  said  different  '. 
cases  required  different  treatment  Does  not  that 
suggest  that  there  should  be  a  classification  of  inebriates, 
either  in  different  institutions,  or  in  the  same  institu- 
tion % — You  are  obliged  to  have  a  classification  of  some 
kind.     You  cannot  place  a  man  from  ths  lowest  parts 

of  the  city,  and  a  man  whose  surroundings  have  always 
been  something  totally  different,  tog^er.  The  one 
is  able  to  pay  for  his  privileges  and  the  other  is  not 

1528.  But  do  you  not  find  that  the  mental  obliquity 
in  inebriety  is  very  considerable  1 — Certainly. 

1529.  And  that  being  the  case  would  it  not  be 
desirable  either  to  classify  them  in  different  institutions 
or  in  the  same  one? — To  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
variation  in  obliquity  is  nothing  like  the  variation  in 
lunacy.  The  variation  would  be  more  of  a  social 
than  a  medical  one. 

1530.  {By  the  Cluiirman.)    Now  as  to  the  defini- 
tion of  an  habitual  drunkard,  do  you  think  it  is  satis- 
factory, or  is  there  any  amendment  or  modification  yon  '  / 
think  it  wonld  require?— The  terras  of  definitioa  are  /' 
those  : — '  At  times  dangerous  to  himself,  or  herself,  or                   ' 

'  to  others;  or  incapable  of  managing  himself,  or  herself,  ,    •'  ' 

'  and  his  or  her  affairs.'    The  words  '  at  times '  applies 

to  both  parts  of  that  sentence,  and  if  that  is  so  the         7  , 

definilaon  is  a  very  good  one.     A  roan  is  only  at  times  'j 

d.'ingerous  to  himself,  or  herself,  or  others,  and  he  is         t 

only  nt    times    incapable    of    managing    himself   or 

herself. 

1531.  So  you  think  it  is  satisfactory  ?— Yes ; 
supposing  tiie  words  '  at  times '  to  apply  to  all  th* 
succeeding  phrases. 

1532.  But  I  think  it  does?— Very  well. 

1533.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Moncrieff.)  It  might  be 
repeated  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  ?— Yes. 

1531.  {By  the  Chairman.)  There  are  a  number  of 
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David  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  habitual  drankenness  f — I  do 

YeJlotolea.       not  believe  in  one  of  them. 

, —  1535.  What    is    the    opinion    of    the    profession 

15  Nor.  1894.  yggj^f^jijjg  them  % — I   do   not  know  any  person  who 
believes  in  one  of  them. 

1536.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  epileptics.  In  some 
respects  there  is  a  resemblance  between  epileptic  cases 
and  cases  of  drunkenness.  You  have  an  epileptic  who 
is  perfectly  sane,  then  gets  into  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  and  is 
for  a  time  absolutely  insane.  What  powers  have  you  t 
— He  is  distinctly  regarded  as  an  lunatic ;  if  his  fit  did 
not  come  more  than  aay  once  a  year  I  could  not  keep 
him,  but  as  you  know  the  fits  recur  generally  every 
two  or  three  weeks  or  every  month,  and  it  would  be  a 
most  wrong  thing  to  send  such  a  man  out.  Although 
for  a  time  he  seemed  intelligent  enough,  his  fits  recur 
BO  certainly  and  with  so  much  danger,  and  probably 
violence,  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  let  that  man 
out. 

1637.  Would  the  law  justify  the  detention  of  a 
person  who  is  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  sane  t 
— Well  no,  not  for  the  greater  portion. 

1538.  But  say  there  is  a  man  who  has  an  epileptic 
fit  once  a  week,  having  a  short  interval  of  insanity  it 
may  be  during  which  he  has  homicidal  tendencies,  and 
then  in  the  course  of  12  hours  is  quite  sane  again  ? — 
That  is  not  a  very  common  case.  Usually  the  man 
has  a  day  or  two  of  irritability  leading  np  to  the  attack, 
and  it  usually  takes  a  day  or  two  in  subsiding  again. 

1539.  But  in  some  cases  the  fit  comes  like  a  shoti 
—Yes,  the  fit. 

1540.  May  not  the  insanity  come  on  suddenly  in 
some  cases ! — Yes. 

1541.  I  have  in  my  mind  one  case  where  a  man  in 
a  sudden  fit  of  epilepsy  stabbed  a  man  right  off) — 
That  does  happen  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  there  are  symptoms. 
I  think  none  of  these  epileptics  should  be  allowed  out, 
or  at  least  until  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  procreate 
children.     I  would  also  apply  that  to  other  classes. 

1542.  You  have  mentioned  the  case  in  lunacy,  of 
medical  men  giving  a  certificate  when  it  is  a  case  of 
incipient  lunacy,  and  when  it  is  for  the  patient's  benefit 
that  he  or  she  should  be  sent  to  a  private  family,  but 
what  control  have  you  over  the  patient  1 — Simply  that 
she  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  person  known  to 
me  who  can  prevent  the  patient  going  away,  and  carry 
out  my  treatment. 

1543.  Without  being  liable  to  false  imprisonment? 
—Yes. 

1544.  Could  it  be  applied  to  the  case  of  an  habitual 
drunkard  1— The  Lunacy  Board  has  a  regulation  for 
the  temporary  residence  of  patients  in  private  houses, 
and  the  same  could  apply  here. 

1545.  What  is  the  form  of  the  regulation? — 'A 
'  person  suffering  from  incipient  or  transitory  mental 
'  disorder  may  be  tempoitu-ily  received,  and  kept  for 
'  profit  in  any  private  dwelling  without  an  order  of  the 
'  sheriff  or  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  but  such  temporary 
'  residence  shall  not  exceed  the  period  of  six  months, 
'  and  the  occupier  must  be  authorised  to  receive  the 
'  patient  under  a  certificate  granted  in  the  following 
'  form, — "  I  a  medical  person  duly  qualified  in  terms 
'  of  the  Act,  certify  on  soul  and  conscience  that  C.  D. 
'  is  afflicted — [here  state  nature  of  disease] — but  that 
'  the  malady  is  not  confirmed,  and  that  I  consider  it 
'  expedient,  with  a  view  to  recovery,  that  he  should 
'  be  placed  for  temporary  residence  in  the  house  of 


'  so  and  so  for  a  certain  time  not  exceeding   six  David 

'  months." '  YeUowlees. 

1546.  As  to  the  rights  of  custody ;  there  is  no  force  ?  - ,  j^       .g, 
— No,  but  the  right  of  custody  is  implied  in  the  words  ' 

'  a  person  may  be  received  and  kept  for  profit.' 

1547.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners  have  that  power  t 
— Yes,  under  section  13  of  29  &  30  Vict.  cap.  51. 

1548.  With  regard  to  people  generally,  or  with  regard 
only  to  asylums  1 — With  regard  to  lunatics,  when  the 
disease  is  incipient  and  not  confirmed,  this  is  the 
statutory  regulation. 

1549.  Has  that  right — the  right  of  custody  ever 
been  contested  t — Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  do  so  in  connection  with  this  class  of 
cases. 

1550.  But  of  course  you  know  that  lunatics  are 
occasionally  litigious,  and  a  person  who  might  be  de- 
tained might  raise  the  question? — It  has  never  been 
contested  so  far  as  I  know. 

1551.  Of  course  that  would  impose  no  liability  on 
you,  because  it  is  conferred  legally  on  you  ? — Yes. 

1552.  But  if  these  custodians  have  not  a  legal  right 
to  enforce  custody  you  perfectly  see  it  might  be  dis- 
puted ? — Yes. 

1553.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Moncrief.)  Suppose  an 
unprincipled  medical  man  was  to  give  a  warrant  ? — The 
certificate  most  definitely  states  that  the  malady  is  not 
confirmed.  Now  you  are  really  dealing  with  cases 
where  the  malady  is  very  much  confirmed,  and  the 
only  cases  wc  would  care  for  in  private  houses  would 
be  habitual  drunkards  who  had  passed  through  the 
institution,  and  after  they  had  learned  control  They 
would  then  be  in  the  convalescent  stage. 

1554.  {By  Dr.  Sutherlaw).)  If  under  those  regula- 
tions, which  I  presume  are  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  private  individual  can  detain  a  relative 
and  can  lock  him  up,  is  the  matter  known  to  the  Board 
of  Lunacy  ? — No ;  such  a  patient  is  not  seen  by  the 
Board  at  all.  There  is  no  record  by  the  Board  of 
Lunacy. 

1555.  Is  not  the  sanction  of  the  sheriff  got  ? — No ; 
it  is  the  strongest  thing  in  the  Act. 

1556.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Is  there  anything 
analagous  to  it  in  England  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

1557.  What  is  the  date  of  it?— It  is  dated  1866. 

1558.  It  is  not  very  much  used  is  it  ? — It  is  used  in 
borderland  cases  which  are  not  quite  ill  enough  for  an 
asylum,  and  where  it  is  better  to  get  them  away  from 
home  influence,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  exceedingly 
valuable. 

1559.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Would  it  not  be  better 
if  the  punishment  in  a  private  bouse,  whatever  the 
nature  of  it  may  be,  were  recorded,  and  some  authorised 
visit  periodically  made  by  an  independent  party? — I  do 
not  think  that  anything  approaching  pauisbinent  would 
be  right  at  all  in  such  cases.  They  are  alt  just  incipient 
cases,  and  a  case  which  requires  locking  up  at  all  would 
be  unsuitable  for  it. 

1560.  Would  not  the  guardian  inform  you  if  that 
were  necessary  ? — Certainly,  to  get  rid  of  him. 

1561.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Recovery  in  your  hands 
from  habitual  inebriety  is  more  rare  than  from  lunacy  ? 
— It  is  much  more  rare. 

1562.  But  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  been  treating  it  properly?— I  do  not  know;  but 
there  are  more  recoveries  from  lunacy  than  from 
habitual  drunkenness.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Stt.  Sobert  The  Rbv.  ROBERT  PRYDE,  M.A.,  Townhead  Parish  Church,  as  representing  the  Glasgow  Presbytery, 

I'ryde,  was  called  in  and  examined. 


Sev.  Bdbert 
Pryde, 


1563.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  the  minister  of 
Townhead  Parish  Church  ? — I  am. 

1564.  You  have  come  here  to  give  us  such  views  on 
the  subject  we  are  inquiring  into  as  commend  them- 
selves to  yoiu  Presbytery? — I  come  representing  a 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery. 

1565.  I  suppose,  like  other  clergymen,  you  and 
your  committee  have  had  under  consideration  the 
subjects  which  are  to  come  before  us  ?  Is  it  a  Temper- 


ance committee? — No;  it  is  the  Committee  on  Life 
and  Work. 

1566.  Yon  see  a  very  grest  deal  of  the  effects  of 
intemperance? — Yes,  not  only  in  my  present  charge 
where  I  have  been  for  15  years,  but  I  have  also  seen 
the  effects  in  Ayrshire  previously,  in  Aberdeenshire 
before  that,  and  also  in  Fifesliire.  I  have  been  27 
years  minister  altogether. 

1567.  But  you  have  more  experience  with  intemper- 
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you  had  in  your  other  charges  t—         1582.  You  come  us  a  delegate  and  may  be  presumed  Jtev.  Sobtrt 


iert      ance  here   than 

Undoubtedly. 

~1894        1568.  Do  you  consider  that  any  interference  on  the 
*  part  of  the  legislature  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 

is  called  for  1 — I  have  long  thought  it  the  only  solution 

of  the  question. 

1569.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  dealing  only  with 
the  drunkard  who  comes  before  the  Police  Court  as  a 
quad  criminal,  or  would  you  deal  with  the  drunkard 
who  is  a  drunkard  simply  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  t 
— I  would  deal  with  all  parties  who  might  be  considered 
drunkards  under  the  definition  of  the  1879  Act, 
whether  they  had  become  criminals  or  not 

1570.  And  how  would  you  provide  for  their  main- 
tenance } — The  only  way  I  can  see  would  be  by  means 
of  a  rate. 

1571.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  submit  to  a 
rate  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  if  it  was  heavy,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  heavy,  as  the  statistics  of 
some  of  our  Homes  at  present  show  that  what  is  derived 
from  the  work  of  the  inmates  covers  their  expenses. 
In  the  Lochbum  Home,  for  instance,  88  per  cent,  of 
the  expense  is  cleared  by  what  the  inmates  do. 

1572.  And  you  anticipate  that  you  would  be  able  to 
get  a  similar  amount  of  work  out  of  the  habitual 
drunkard  ? — Weil,  some  of  the  Homes  are  even  higher 
than  that  I  have  mentioned.  There  is  one  in  Edin- 
burgh that  runs  us  over  100  per  cent,  but  a  good  many 
are  not  up  to  the  88  per  cent 

1573.  With  respect  to  the  family,  we  will  say,  of  a 
mau  committed  as  an  habitual  drunkard,  how  would 
you  do  with  him  1 — Well,  that  is  one  of  the  di£Bculties 
that  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind.  Of  course  some 
provision  would  need  to  be  made  for  the  wife  and 
children  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves.  I 
fancy  that  if  you  impose  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Act,  that  you  would  need  to  make  some  provision  also 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
poor  man. 

1574.  In  connection  with  your  experience  on  this 
subject,  do  you  find  that  habitual  drunkenness  exists 
most  frequently  among  the  men  or  the  women) — In 
certain  grades  of  society,  and  in  certain  occupations, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  who  are  drunkards  are 
in  the  mtgority.  I  think  the  lower  down  you  go  you 
find  that  the  ratio  as  between  men  and  women  increases, 
thsre  are  more  women  in  the  lowest  order  than  you 
will  find  in  the  slightly  higher  orders. 

1575.  Do  you  come  across  many  cases  wliere  drunken- 
ness constitutes  the  curse  of  a  family? — There  are 
hundreds. 

1576.  Where  they  pawn  everything? — They  sell 
everything  they  can.  There  are  houses  up  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood where  there  is  scarcely  a  thing  in  the  house. 

1577.  I  suppose  in  those  cases  both  husband  and 
wife  drink  1 — If es. 

1578.  I  suppose  you  find  very  many  sad  cases,  so  far 
aa  the  children  are  concerned  t — There  are  an  enormous 
number  of  children  who  are  provided  with  clothing 
through  the  School  Board  at  present. 

1579.  Have  the  School  Board  the  power  to  provide 
clothing  i — Well,  they  report. 

1580.  To  some  charitable  organisation? — Yes;  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  is  the  society  that  pro- 
vides the  clothing,  but  the  School  Board  Officers  report 
as  to  the  cases  of  children  who  are  often  practically 
naked  and  need  the  clothing. 

1581.  You  speak  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  you  represent  ?  —  I 
cannot  say  I  speak  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Presbytery,  as  there  has  been  no  deliver- 
ance to  the  Presbytery  on  the  matter. 


to  represent  their  opinions  ? — Yes. 

1583.  You  think  that,  judging  from  what  you  see, 
public  opinion  in  Scotland  is  advanced  enough  to 
support  such  propositions  as  you  make  ? — I  have  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  in  many  quarters  it  is  advanced 
enough  at  the  present  moment ;  but  I  am  convinced  it 
is  growing,  and  has  grown  within  the  last  20  years. 

15di.  I  doubt  myself  whether  it  is  advanced  enough 
to  stand  the  rate,  is  that  the  point  you  have  some 
doubt  about  ? — Principally  the  rate,  but  the  principle 
of  taking  hold  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  I  think,  is  pretty  universally  accepted  now. 

1585.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrief.)  I  understand 
you  would  lock  up  the  habitual  drunkard  for  a  time  ? 
—Yes. 

1586.  Instead  of  sending  him  to  prison  for  three  or 
four  days,  would  you  extend  the  period  of  detention  1 
—Yes. 

1587.  For  how  long  ? — As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge  from  experience  I  would  put  the  minimum  at 
three  or  four  months,  and  ran  up  the  maximum  to  one 
or  two  years. 

1588.  And  would  you  give  the  committing  magistrate 
the  power  to  decide? — The  coouuitting  magistrate 
along  with  medical  officers.  You  require  under  the 
present  Act  a  certificate  from  two  medical  men,  and 
probably  the  length  of  confinement  in  each  case  might 
depend  on  the  medical  evidence. 

1589.  Have  you  had  experience  of  a  real  reclamation 
of  drunkards? — I  have  had  a  few  experiences,  not  a 
large  number.  I  have  known  one  gentleman  shut  up  by 
his  rektives  for  12  mouths.  He  was  in  a  good  business 
as  a  solicitor,  and  he  came  back  and  took  up  his 
business  where  he  had  left  it,  and  has  carried  it  on  for 
20  years  most  successfully. 

1590.  What  did  they  do  with  him?— They  sent  him 
to  a  Retreat 

1591.  But  they  wo^ild  not  force  him  to  go — he  was 
a  consenting  party  ? — It  was  from  pressuse  from  home 
and  on  the  part  of  his  friends. 

1592.  Was  the  Retreat  in  Scotland  ? — In  one  of  the 
Western  Islands. 

1593.  {By  Dr.  Far qttli arson.)  Would  your  proposed 
rate  be  a  special  rate  or  an  addition  to  the  Poor  Rate  t 
— I  fancy  it  would  depend  upon  what  authority  you 
put  it  under,  whether  under  the  County  Council  or 
under  a  more  Local  Authority  such  as  you  have  in  the 
Town  Council. 

1594.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  advocate  any  help 
from  Imperial  sources  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  because  I 
think  we  should  not  work  in  too  limited  areas.  It  is 
a  question  which  touches  large  areas,  and  really 
becomes  an  Imperial  question — it  is  for  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

1595.  But  would  not  you  be  afraid  that  this  growing 
public  opinion  would  be  a  little  chilled  when  they 
found  that  they  had  to  pay  an  extra  rate  for  it  ? — Well, 
it  might 

1596.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  have  told  the 
Committee  that  you  know  of  Homes  where  the  work 
done  makes  them  self-supporting.  Now,  assuming  that 
that  could  be  done  in  the  institutions  which  you  pro- 
pose should  be  called  into  existence  for  habitual 
drunkards,  do  you  think  there  would,be  much  necessity 
for  an  increased  rate  ? — Not  unless  you  take  in  h  md 
the  maintenance  of  the  wife  and  family  of  poor  men 
when  these  men  are  in  the  Homes. 

1597.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  this  is  done  when  ihey 
are  now  in  prison  ? — Yes ;  the  Parochial  Board  assists 
them  if  they  need  assistance.  [The  witness  then  with- 
drew.] 


Pryde. 

15  Nor.  18H. 


The  Rev.  ROBERT  HOWIE,  M.A.,  St  Mary's  Free  Church,  Govan,  as  representing  the  Free  Presbytery  Rev.  Robert 

of  Glasgow,  was  called  in  and  examined.  Boicit. 


1598.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  give  evidence,  do 
you,  as  an  individual  ? — I  give  evidence  partly  as 
representing  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 
I  am  convenor  of  the  Presbytery's  Committee  who  have 


considered  the  subjects  connected  with  your  inquiry. 
We  had  a  meeting  of  the  committee  first  of  all,  at 
which  we  agreed  on  certain  points,  and  then  we  had  a 
short  reference  to  the  matter  in  public,  and  we  had  a 
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Rev.  Xabert  pntty  leugthened  confbrance,  at  Trhich  we  cam«  to  a 
Sowie.  -  unanimous  judgment  on  c^tam  pointo  on  which  I  am 
J-  ^    l-g.  prepared  to  make  a  scatement. 

'  *      159*.  Will  you  please  read  your  stertementt — 'At 

*  GHasgow,  6tb  Norrember,  1894,  the  Free  Presfcyteiy 
'  of  Glasgow  met  and  was  constitnted.  Inter  atia. 
'  The  Presbytery-  then  entered  into  conference  on  some 
'.  of  the  important  matters  to  which  the  Departmental 

*  Committee  at  present  visiting  the  city  is  directing  its 

*  attention  :  and  a  very  general  opinion  was  exprueed 

*  that  legislative  sanction  should  be  given  to  the  com- 
'pulsoiy  confluenrent  of  those  who  have  come  to  be 
'  regarded,  and  who  regard  themselves,  as  inebriates.' 

1600.  Then  the  opinion  of  the  Presbytery  is 
sarely  a  head  of  pnbUc  opinion  in  Scotland  T— We 
believe  public  opinion  is  very  strong  on  this  point, 
in  suppOTt  of  action  in  the  direction  indicated.  We 
felt  the  matter  so  pressing  three  yean  ago  that  we  had 
a  committee  dealing  with  it,  with  a  view  to  attempting 
something  local. 

1601.  You  mean  the  Presbytery  t — ^Tes  ;  I  mean  the 
Presbytery.  We  had  a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  we  were 
aiixioas  to  establish  a  Itetreat  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbytery,  and  to  raisB  volnntaiy  funds,  but  we  found, 
on  looking  into  the  matter,  one  difficulty  was  in  not 
having  power  to  detain  the  individuals  who  might  be 
confined,  and  looking  more  fully  into  the  question  we 
felt  it  bad  .broader  aspects  than  what  concerned  any 
single  church.  The  people  of  this  class  are  outside 
for  the  most  part  aQ  our  chorehes,  and  we  felt  it  was  a 
question  more  for  the  State  than  tbe  chureh. 

.  1602.  Bat  you  say  yon  had  ideas  about  a  Retreat  t — 
Yes,  something  Kke  that  at  Brownsland. 

1603.  Where  is  that  1— That  is  at  Peebles.  It  is 
supported  by  voluntary  contribntions.  Some  12 
persons  are  there. 

160.4.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  And  the  inmates  or  tbeir 
friends  sabecribe  Ts.  a  week  ? — I  think  so. 

1605.  {By  the  Chairman.)  M''as  it  chiefly  intended 
fpr  drunken  wives  or  for  husbands  1 — Mainly  for  wives, 
but  for  drunken  hnsbands  also.  We  intended  it  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  for  wives,  as  their  case  seemed  to 
those  interested  to  be  the  worst. 

1606.  And  besides  it  would  be  easier  to  get  husbands 
to  maintain  the  wives  under  such  circamstances  than 
the  wives  to  maintain  tlie  husbands? — Yes;  the 
difficulty  tdways  is  to  get  some  party  to  undertake  the 
maintenance. 

1607.  l^hen  how  wonld  yon  propose  to  deal  with 
the  habitual  drunkard  of  the  Police  Court — the  man 
witB  the  record  number  of  convictions  t — We  thought 
that  if  a  man  bad  been  confined  four  difierent  times  in 
the  course  of  the  year  he  should  be  regarded  as  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  put  into  one  of  these  Retreats 
against  his  wilP,  and  treated  iu  the  course  of  two  years 
with  a  view  to  his  being  cured.  We  think  that  the 
state  should  have  the  power  to  deal,  without  tlxeir  per- 
mission, with  those  who  have  been  convicted  in  the 
Police  Courts.  We  feel,  further,  that  the  Act  of  1819 
eA(ouId  be  amended  in  this  way — that  it  should  not  be 
in  the  option  only  of  the  par^  himself  to  apply,  but 
that  there  should  be  power  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
or  on  the  part  of  two  duly  qualified  medical  men  to 

.have  a  man  committed  to  one  of  these  Retreats  against 
Ms  will. 

1608.  But  so  fur  as  the  finances  of  such  a  scheme 
are  concerned,  what  do  you  think  regarding  them  t — 
We  think  that  should  be  thrown  upon  the  Local 
Authorities  throughout  the  country,  probably  Govern- 
ment assisting,  and  thait  there  might  be  a  utiKsiug  to  a 
certain  extent  of  some  of  the  accommodation  in  poor- 
houses.     In  many    parts  of    the  country   you  have 

.    .  poorhousce  that  are  nut  fully  occupied.     These  might 

be  to  a  certain  extent  taken  advantage  of.  Of  course, 
they  would  require  to  be  set  apart  entirely  for  habitual 
drunkards,  and  not  to  have  the  poor  associated  with 
them.  Rut  I  have  looked  into  the  question  of 
accommodation  that  is  provided  in  poorhouses,  and  the 
numbers  that  take  advauta$(e,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find 
there  are  upwards  of  5000  unoccupied  places  iu  the 


various  poorhouses  of  Scotland.     Some  of  these  poor-  Set.  Stibert 
houses   in  which  there  are  very  few  people,  I  think,  Sowie. 
might  vwy  well  be  taken  out  of  the  group  to  which    ,  „      '  „ 
they  belong.     You  might  have  a  iramber  of  groups  in  '      ' 

Scotland;  and  here  and  there  over  the  country  have 
places  that  could  be  licensed,  and  by  a  combination  of 
the  various  districts  trader  Local  Authorities  bU  the 
expenses  conld  be  m«t  thnmgh  the  rates. 

1609.  'Hnt  IB  a  scheme  to  which  the  Presbytery  ii 
not  in  any^  way  committed  f  It  is  a  personal  raggeetion  1 
— ^The  Presbytery  virtually  endorsed  such  a  sdteme  at 
its  meeting.  I  made  a  pretty  full  ststemeot  to  the 
Presbytery  and  every  one  who  liad  raised  any  difficolty 
wosvery enthusiastic  about  it,  and  thought  that  a  scheme 
of  that  kind  should  have  support. 

1610.  You  deal  largely  in  statistics  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

1611.  About  these  remarks  to  the  Presbytery  in 
which  you  described  your  scheme,  liave  you  s  copy  of 
it  which  you  could  put  in  as  an  appendix  1 — ^Yes. 

1612.  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  report  of  Hie  speech 
which  you  mule  to  the  Fresby  teiyl — I  hare  a  statement 
here  which, contadns  my  views  ank  I  wtQ  read  it.  'The 
<  following  are  the  points  which  I  think  migU  witli 
'  advantage  be  adopted  in  any  scheme  for  dealing  with 
'  hsbitnal  druiikanis :  (I)  That  the  tenn  *'Hai>itnal 
'  Dronkard  "  as  defined  by  section  3  of  the  "  Habitual 
'  Drunkards  Act  1879  "  mould  be  extended  to  mclnde 
'  any  person  convicted,  or  having  forfeited  a  i^edge  for 
'  drunkenness  four  times  in  one  year ;  (2)  that  Retreats 
'  or  places  of  detention  for  such  persons  be  established, 
'  upheld,  and  administered  by  the  Local  Authorities ;  (3) 
'  that  on  habitual  drunkard  convicted  of  a  crime  or  any 

*  offence  of  which  drunkenness  was  an  element  should, 
'  instead  of  being  sent  to  prison,  be  sent  nolens  vohnt  to 
'  a  Retreat,  and  detained  there  till  cored — this  principle 
'has  been  adopted  permissively  in  wction  11  of  Ae 

*  "  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  1894  »  forhabitual  drunkards 

*  convicted  of  offences  against  that  Act ;  (4)  that  by  an 
'  extension  of  clauseof  the  "Industrial SchoolaAetI880," 
'  on  application  being  made  by  the  School  Board  or  the 
'  Procurator  Fiscal,  the  sheriff  should  be  empowered  to 
'  take  the  children  of  habitual  drunkards  from  the  control 
'  of  their  parents  and  send  them  to  an  Industrial  School 
« — this  section  gives  that  power  in  respect  to  the  children 

*  of  prostitutes  and  children  living  iu  houses  of  ill-fame 
'  — and  (5)  that  any  habitual  drunkard  though  never 

*  convicted  before  a  Court  or  pereonally  applying  for 
'  admission  to  a  Retreat,  vb«j  be  committed  to  a  Retreat 
'  on  the  application  to  the  Local  Authority  of  two  duly 
'  qualified  medico!  men,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
'  three  months,  and  not  more  than  three  years,  such 
'  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory 
'  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  person  named  is  on 
'habitual  drunkard  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act' 
These  suggestions  were  not  formally  pat  in  that  shape 
to  the  Presbytery,  but  I  have  since  conferred  with  some 
of  those  who  were  present,  and  we  feel  that  they  e^^ress 
very  much  the  views  of  Presbytery. 

1613.  You  make  some  reference  to  some  provision  Jn 
the  Cruelty  to  Children  Act.  Do  yon  know  wteit 
section  it  is  T — Section  11. 

1614.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  propose 
rigidly  to  define  an  habitual  drunkard  \ — Do  yon  pro- 
pose to  apply  it  indiscriminately  to  aH  people  who  may 
be  convicted  four  times  a  year?  Before  answering, 
please  bear  iu  mind  that  working  men  and  industrious 
persons  may,  and  do,  occasionally  get  drunk  four  times 
in  the  year,  and  yet  can  in  no  sense  be  chissed  in  that 
category  t — I  thhik  if  they  have  been  four  times  in 
prison  for  drunkenness  in  the  course  of  the  year  they 
shonld  be  classed  as  habitual  drunkards.  A  great  many 
more  may  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  more  as  habitual 
drunkards  who  have  never  been  in  prison  at  all.  These 
are  much  more  difficult  to  get  at,  but  I  am  much  more 
interested  in  them  than  the  others. 

1615.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  make  any  distinction 
between  habitual  drunkards  having  r^ard  to  the  fact 
that  in  one  case,  although  he  was  four  times  convicted 
for  drunkenness  in  a  year,  it  could  be  shown  and  proven 
in  Court  that  he  maintained  a  family  and  a  respectable 
home ;  and  in  the  other  band  another  individual  who 
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i-.a^ert      bwl  b«en  consricted  tha  atme  Dumber  of  tames  hai  no 

!«■  settled  hoBia,  waa  engaged  in  no  Bettled  ^rQll^  and  was 

ifar~ia94. '"  *^°'^*  *  waster— would  yoa  idaIm  bo  (UatinctitHi.  be- 

'  tween  these  classes  1 — Certainly  the  better  case  ia  the 

one  you  should  deal  with  preferentially. 

1616.  Therefore  yon  depart  from  your  rigid  defini- 
tion ? — Yes ;  I  am  referring  simply  to  the  fact  that  if 
a  man  has  been  fonr  time>>  a  year  in  prison  for  drunken- 
ness it  gives  the  State  a  right  to  interfere  with  his 
liberty.  He  would  require  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a 
habitual  drunkard ;  but  I  admit  at  the  same  time  that 
there  are  many  people  who  never,  from  one  end  cf  the 
year  to  the  other,  find  their  way  to  prison,  wBo  are  in  a 
worse  sense  habitual  drunkards  than  those  who  <hr 
get  into  prison.  Some  of  tha  drunkard*  I  know 
only  have  an  outbreak  three  «r  fowr  times  a  year,  snd 
they  may  sustain  themselves  in  a  state  of  sobriety  for 
three  or  four  months  at  a  time;  while  there  are 
other  men  that  I  know,  in  the  ship-building  trade 
more  especially,  who  get  drunk  almost  every  pay- 
day. 

1617.  But  suppose  they  were  put  rmdor  »  eunUor — 
snppoee  the  employer  was  appointed  cnrator\ — The 
employer  generally  refuses  to  act  as  such. 

1618.  A  missionary  might  take  up  the  position! — 
Well,  they  don't  care  absotit. 

1619.  But  if  the  law  appointed  some  one  to  look 
after  kit  Bwningirafc  behalf  ei  has  dependuitS)  voold 
ks  Bofc  bs  likdgr  to  act  I — Yes,  I  soppose  so. 

16S0.  Hbt*  you  ai^  ■uggattians  to  naks  as  Uk 
rsstriotieais  on  purnbiskien  and  tha  vantkn  of  liquor 
who  continued  to  take  body  and  bed  clothing  ia  pawn, 
oe  mpply  diink  to  penone  esitified  in  open  Court  to  be 
habitoal  dnuducdi  t — I  was  going  to  bring  b«{ars  the 
CommissiioM.  in  that  oonneotian  two  important  state- 
■tents  wfaieh  I  have  hoB;  'The  Conmittm  of  the 
'  BdtBh.  Madleal  Aaaocistioa,  wlna  weie  appoinM  to 
'  report  on  legislation  for  inebriates,  draw  attention  to  a 
'  BUI  which  has  just  been  passsd  in  the  Legislative 
'  AssanUy  o£  Natal,  and  whach  deals  with  tiie  com- 
*  pidsocy  can  aad  treatment  of  imsbriatea  The  BSl 
'  pnnridaB  that  ^S»  Goretnor  and  Council  sbatt  havn 
'  power  to.  aatabttsli.  and  mamtsia  a  Betreot ;  that  a 
'judge  or  a  nasidflBt  magiBtrate  may  oominit  to  a 
'  Betccatr  for  a  tecai  of  not  ieas  than  mx  atonths,  or 
'  more  titan  two  yeazs,  any  person  oonvidad  several 
'  timea  bctfaiB  faint  of  drunkeaneas,  or  anyone  proven  to 
'  ba  an  inabriator  an  the  application  of  a  raktire,  friend, 
'  or  cttnatabla  The  committes  farther  express  tbe 
'  opinioD  that  were  tha  Hoaa  Searetaty  to  znclude 
'  those  provisions  in  ha  promised  Bill,  a  snbstaatial 
'  imptoremsflit  woold  be  efiscted  in  the  existing  proee- 
'dnra.'  Uass  is  another  statonent  whiob  I  nufy 
read, — 'A  comspondent  wrkiag  frooa  New  Zealand 
'  says  the  paliee  in  tbat  colony  htv«  the  power,  if  they 
'  think  a  man  is  iirjuring  bis  own  health  or  neglecting 
'  his  family  as  the  result  of  habitmtl  drinking,  to  take 
'  him  before  a  magistrate  and  get  his  drink  stopped  for 
'  12  months  within  a  radius  of  20  miles.  After  that, 
'  any  hotel-kaeper  snpplying  snch  a  man  with  drink, 
'  and  any  peEson  privately  giving  him  drink  is  liabla 
'  to  a  fine;  and  if  a  prohibited  man  ia  fonnd  the 
'  worse  for  drink,  be  ia  t»  be  arrested  at  once,  and  scut 
'  to  joil  for  thrae  months  hard  kbour.' 

162L  Yon  would  impose  the  save  paina  and 
penalliflB  on  the  pawnbuoker  who  toc^  clothing  or 
famitve  from  the  drunkard  —  that  is  a  certified 
drunkard) — ^It  is  rather  diffiealt  to  tell  how  to  deal 
with  that  matber,  especially  when  the  money  is  ittA 
ap^ksA  for  driak. 

1622.  But  assume  that  so-and4K>  is  certified,  and  the 
pawnbrdcer  like  the  liquor  sellei  has  an  intimation 
of  that  fact  by  advertisoment  and  notifioation  ? — ^Yaa ; 
if  he  got  a  fomaal  intimidaoB  then  I  think  he  might  he 
punished  faidy.  I  think  notifioation  as  to  any 
person  who  Ima  been  certified  to  be  an  habitual' 
drunlmd  should  be  binding  on  pawnbrokers  and 
publicans. 

1623.  {By  Hits  Steotnton.)  Befctriag  to  the  system 
d  {Moviding  clothing  for  poos  children  by  the  Charity 
Organisatian,  thnmig^  tbe  agency  of  the  police,  do  you 


think  that  is  an  encouragement  to  parents  at.  'aU  to  luo.  JdIwa 
neglect  their  children,  and  to  make  tbsm  ksa  likelgr  SorU. 
to  be  s^-deoyiag  ia  the  aaatter  of  drink  1  —  I  can  itj£"~i-ft« 
only  speak  in  connection  with  our  free  breakfasts.     I  ^' 

am  a  director  of  the  Evangelistic  Association,  and  I 
have  sometimes  heard  the  statement  made  that  a  good 
number  of  the  people  who  come  to  get  a  free  breakfast 
have  been  spending  their  money  in  the  public-bouse  on 
a  Saturday  night.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  that,  and  the  same  thing  happens  in 
the  case  of  all  charity  which  is  administered  indiscrimi- 
nate^. I  remember  when  I  was  minister  in  the  Wynd 
Church  in  one  of  the  very  worst  districts  in  our  city. 
I  found  there  that  the  people  who  came  up  asking  for 
money  generally  turned  out  badly ;  I  have  always 
declined  to  g^  money  to  people  on  tbat  account  in 
connection  with  evangelistic  work.  I  do  not  care  about 
associating  philanthrophy  with  such  work. 

1624.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  You  have  told  us  that 
yon  are  very  familiar  with  the  lower  classes  of  Glasgow, 
and  I  suppose  of  Govan  t — I  have  been  34  years  in  my 
ministry  in  tWs  city  and  Govan,  first  in  tS»e  "Wynd 
Church,  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  and  the  last 
22  years  in  Govan  ;  and  I  know  the  two  places. 

1625.  There  ia  a  very  interesting  fact  in  regard  to 
the  apprehensions  fbr  bteaebes  of  the  peace  and  disorder 
in  Glasgow  and  Govan.  The  number  per  thousand 
appiehended  is  60  in  Glasgow,  and  ia  Govan  it  is  only         ~     . 

28.     I  with  t»  ask  ycm  if  you  can  Ml  las  how  there  is        

such  a  difference  of  those  percentages  of  appvehemians, 

and  if  there  is  any  observable  diflfensnce  in  the  coadition 
of  the  people  in  tiis  streets  1 — I  waa  voy  much  startled 
when  I  saw  these  figures,  becaoae  I  was  not  prepured 
fbr  any  difference  such  as  that  between  Gkyvan  and 
Glasgow.  I  think  Govan  is  JBst  about  as  bad  as 
Glasgow,  t  can  only  account  for  it  in  the  different 
arraagement  in  couaection  with  apprehensions.  There 
must  be  geater  atriotnees  in  Glasgow  in  apprehending 
people,  and  I  am  ofhud  Govan  cannot  present  such  a 
clean  record  by  contraat  with  Glasgow  as  these  figures 
would  indicate ;  although  wa  must  take  into  acoount 
t^Mt  a  part  of  Govan  conists  of  villas  and  better-class 
houses,  and  we  hove  not  the  same  proportien  of  wppn- 
hensions  there,  but  I  know  that  in  some  of  the  stnets: 
within  the  territoricd  district  wrought  by  my  oongrsgra- 
tion  the  number  of  people  addicted  te  drunkenoeas. 
is  very  great. 

1626.  But  do  yon  find  there  is  twice  tbe  amount 
of  disorder  in  Govan  as  there  is  in  Glasgow :  are  we  to 
believe  that  tbe  apprehenaionsareso  few  in  Govan  that 
drunken  people  go  about  making  the  place  noisy,  while' 
in  Glasgow  they  are  all  locked  upl — I  do  not  know. 
I  would  not  feel  warrarsbed  in  bringing  any  charge  of 
rsnrisnieBs  against  as  fine  a  police  force  ae  there  is  in  the' 
kingdom.  Captain  Hamilton  is  in  my  judgment  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  police 
force.  I  know  he  often  does  his  best  by  dealing  with 
peo^  in  the  PoKee  OSlw,  and  I  know  this  as  a  fact 
The  late  Lieutenant  Andersen  UAA  me  himself  daring 
his  last  illness  that  he  had  oift^n  taken  drunkards  aside 
and  remonstrated  with  them,  and  sent  them  home' 
iiutoid  of  locking  them  up;  and  that  may  partly 
account  for  the  different  asmbers,  but  so  £ar  ae  you 
observe  the  streets,  there  is  no  difference  in  walking 
about  the  two  towns. 

1627.  You  are  quite  famihar  with  them,  and  yott 
tiunk  there  is  no  greater  disorder  in  Govan  than  in 
Glasgow  t — I  should  say  there  is  very  much  the  same, 
taking  them  as  an  average.  I  dareeay  that  on  tbe  pay- 
dsQfS  in  Govan  we  sre  worse  than  in  Glasgow,  It 
becomes  cumulative  at  the  pay-time  in  Go^van,  but  it 
is  more  distributed  over  the  whole  week  in  Gktsgew, 
especially  in  districts  such  as  the  Wynd. 

1628.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seoit  Monerieff.)  Yoa  men- 
tioned a  low  that  had  been  passed  in  New  Zealand 
as  regards  forbidding  publicans  to  supply  liquor  to 
habitual  draiikards — do  you  think  sueh  a  law  would 
be  piacticable  hwe  ?  In  New  Zealand  the  public-houses 
and  the  population  are  very  scattered,  and  every  mnn 
is  more  or  less  knuwn,  but  here  it  is  different.  What 
is  your  opinion  upon  that  point  1 — I  aui  not  sure  ^t 
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it  i8  possible.     I  am  only  speaking  of  an  admirable 
arrangement,  if  it  could  be  carried  oak 

1629.  (By  the   Chairman.)     Have    you  anything 


further  to  say  t — No,  but  I  wish  to  put  in  a  statement  Jiev.  Robert 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Ros?.  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  g""^- 
[The  witness  then  withdrew.]  ^j  No7~18 


[Amoubnsd.] 


FIFTH    DAY. 


Glasgow,  November   16th,    1804. 


Presbnt: — 


1«  Svr.  1894. 


Sir  Chablks  Cambbon,  Bt.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

CoL  A.  B.  M'Habdt,  RE. 

Sir  CouM  Scott  Monobikf^',  B.K 


Dr.  Fasquhabsom,  M.P. 

Dr.  J.  F.  SUTaKBLAND. 

Miss  Floba  C.  STivKHBOir. 


£x-Bailib  DAVID  MORRIN,  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


1630.  (By  the  Oliairman.)  You  are  a  magistrate  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow  t — I  was  up  till  the  beginning  of 
this  month. 

1631.  How  long  were  you  a  magistrate  f — I  was  one 
year  a  river  magistrate  and  five  years  a  city  magistrate. 

1632.  Aud  during  that  time  yon  had  much  experience 
of  habitual  and  petty  offenders  1 — Yes,  during  the  five 
years  as  a  burgh  magistrate. 

1633.  And  in  connection  with  that  experience  would 
you  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crime 
is  connected  w-ith  drunkeuness  f—I  think  I  am  quite 
right  in  saying  that  fully  90  per  cent  is  attributable  to 
that  cause. 

1634.  Would  that  apply  to  petty  offenders  also? — 
Not  so  much  to  petty  offenders  as  to  disorderlies  and 
cases  of  that  kmd  such  as  wife-beating  and  other 
assaults. 

1635.  And  in  connection  with  the  cam  of  female 
prisoners  brought  before  you,  do  you  consider  that 
drunkenness  has  much  to  do  with  the  charges  for 
solicitation  1 — Yes ;  to  a  very  lai^  extent  drink  is  the 
cause  among  the  female  prisoners. 

1636.  There  is  no  rule  I  understand  among  the 
magistrates  as  to  the  sentences  imposed  in  connection 
with  cases  of  drunkenness  ? — The  magistrates  on  various 
occasions  have  talked  the  matter  over,  but  they  have 
not  come  to  any  definite  finding  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  fines  that  should  be  imposed  or  the  days  of 
imprisonment.     Of  course,  14  days  is  the  highest 

1637.  There  is  so  far  uniformity  that  a  given  number 
of  shillings  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  given  number 
of  days  t — As  a  general  rule. 

1638.  Bat  even  that  varies  at  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate ! — Yes. 

1639.  Some  magistrates  give  comparatively  high 
sentences  and  others  are  very  lenient  in  drunken  cases  f 
— I  presume  as  a  general  rule  the  fines  are  58.  and 
7s.  6d.  for  drunkenness,  but  some  are  as  low  as  28.  6d., 
and  some  cases  are  dismissed  altogether. 

1640.  Some  magistrates  dismiss  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  do  they  not  1 — Yes. 

1641.  The  magistrates  go  about  from  Court  to 
Court,  so  that  the  sentences  passed  on  the  prisoners 
depend  very  much  on  the  chance  of  what  magistrate 
deals  with  the  cases  1 — As  a  general  rule  the  magistrates 
have  a  uniform  system, 

1642.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you ;  can  you  tell 
us  then  what  would  be  the  uniform  sentence  ? — Well, 
I  am  sure  from  about  5s.  and  three  days  for  drunkenness, 
unless  they  are  habitual  drunkards,  and  then  the  fine 
is  higher.  My  own  method  of  proceeding  with  females 
is,  that  if  they  are  repeatedly  before  the  Court  I  give 
them  the  highest  number  of  days  I  can.  That  is  14 
days. 


1643.  For  being  drunk  % — Drank  and  incapable. 

1644.  And  if  it  is  a  case  of  assault,  and  drunk  and 
and  disorderly) — It  then  depends  altogther  on  the 
nature  of  the  assault  If  it  u  one  of  great  violence  I,  as 
a  general  rule,  give  them  60  days. 

1645.  We  were  told  that  a  large  number  of  simple 
drunks  are  converted  into  cases  of  assault,  through 
the  fact  that  the  incapable  man  recovered  himself 
suflBciently  to  kick  the  constable  on  the  way  to  the 
Police  Station) — There  are  a  good  many  characters 
of  that  kind. 

1646.  And  how  are  they  dealt  with  t — If  there  are 
no  bruises  about  the  policeman's  legs,  I  have  not 
usually  given  them  more  than  2 Is.  aud  14  or  15  days, 
and  sometimes  I  have  giveu  them  a  lighter  sentence. 

1647.  In  these  cases  you  speak  of  in  which  you  gave 
60  days,  have  you  found  such  cases  come  back  before 
yon,  or  has  it  been  a  deterrent  sentence  t — The  moving 
about  from  Court  to  Court  makes  it  diflScnlt  to  tell 
whether  the  same  individuals  come  back  again,  so  that 
I  could  not  specifically  say  as  to  whether  these  cases 
in  any  niunber  have  come  before  the  Court  or  not. 

1648.  Under  the  police  system  evidence  was  given 
before  a  Departmental  Committee,  the  Blue  Book  of 
which  has  been  referred  to  us,  to  the  effect  that  the 
English  law  prescribes  a  certain  punishment  for  the 
first  offence,  and  increases  it  for  the  second,  and 
increases  it  still  further  for  the  third.  There  is  nothing 
of  that  sort  I  understand  in  Scotch  law.  Is  there 
anything  like  it  in  Scottish  practice  % — Our  Procurator 
Fiscal  in  the  Central  Court  will  not  give  a  magistrate 
information  about  previous  convictions.  He  holds  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  law  to  give  a  magistrate  any 
information  about  a  prisoner  as  to  whether  he  has 
been  before  the  Court  or  not 

1649.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  a  general  principle 
laid  down  by  a  recent  Act  that  in  no  case  can  evidence 
of  previous  convictions  be  brought  forward  before  the 
verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  has  been  pronounced ; 
but  that  in  the  case  of  serious  crime  previous  convictions 
can  then  be  brought  forward  before  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced. Do  you  think  such  a  thing  would  be  possible 
in  connection  with  cases  of  drunkenness  f — I  think  it 
is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

1650.  Is  it  feasible  in  Glasgow,  where  a  large 
number  of  drunks  are  never  brought  before  the 
magistrate  at  all,  but  are  dismissed  on  leaving  pledges  . 
— The  difficulty  our  Chief  Constable  hns  had  in  that 
department  is  the  many  aliases  they  assume.  They 
give  different  names  in  going  to  different  Courts,  but 
the  habitual  people  are  generally  found  out,  and  the 
police  come  to  know  that  they  are  the  same  parties 
although  they  give  different  names.  I  think  there 
would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  out  in  a  sure 
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eooogh  mj  trho  come  hftbitoally  before  the  Court, 
b  althoagh  they  give  different  names, 

itoTisM  1651.  The  suggestion  has  been'made  that  the  status 
'  of  an  habitual  drunkard  should  be  constituted  to  a 
certain  extent  in  this  and  in  connection  with  other 
matters  by  the  frequency  of  his  arrests  or  oonTictions 
for  drunkenness.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  done 
in  a  big  town  like  Glasgow  t — I  think  so,  to  a  large 
extent. 

1652.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  by  having  a  man 
connected  with  the  police  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go 
fr(Hn  Police  Office  to  Police  Office  and  get  the  returns. 
Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  such  a  man  getting  a  pretty 
genwal  knowledge  of  the  names  and  identity  of  the 
prisoners  t — I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  at  alL 

1063.  In  oonuection  with  the  detention  of  habitual 
drunkards  for  lengthened  periods  do  you  consider  that 
these  short  sentences  effect  much  good  t — ^I  do  not 
think  sa 

1664.  Do  you  believe  that  any  good  would  be  effected 
by  keeping  a  register  of  convictions,  so  that  a  man 
might  perhaps,  as  was  suggested,  not  be  punished  at  all 
for  the  first  offence^  but  dismissed  and  registered,  and 
treated  possibly  on  the  second  occasion  in  the  same  way 
but  registered  again,  and  then  on  the  third  appearance 
dealt  with  more  seriously  and  after  a  certain  number  of 
convictions  be  liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  police  as 
an  habitual  drunkard ;  that  is  to  say  instead  of  being 
brought  before  tlie  magistrate  and  dealt  with  simply, 
being  Inongfat  on  a  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness,  and 
remitted  by  the  magistrate  to  the  sheriff  to  have  the 
case  investigated  1 — Tou  at  once  introduce  the  question 
as  to  what  an  habitual  drunkard  is,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  I  may  have  a  different  opinion  from 
some  magistrates  as  to  what  an  habitual  drunkard  is. 

1655.  Out  proposal  was  that  after  a  certain  number 
of  convictions,  you  as  a  magistrate,  in  dealing  with  a 
great  many  drunks  would  not  have  time  tu  go  elabor- 
ately into  the  case,  which  might  bo  a  serious  matter,  but 
that  the  evidence  of  a  certain  number  of  convictions 
should  be  given  to  yon,  and  that  you  should  remit  the 
case  to  the  sheriff  who  would  decide  whether  he  is  or 
is  not  an  habitual  drunkard  ? — It  would  depend  again 
altogether  on  circumstances.  For  iiutance  if  I  found  a 
workman  who  got  drunk  and  was  brought  before  the 
Goort,  but  who  all  the  rest  of  the  time  wrought  and 
kept  his  house  and  family,  even  although  that  man  was 
brought  before  me  six  times  in  the  year,  I  would  not  be 
disposed  to  send  him  on  to  the  sheriff  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  severe  manner. 

1656.  The  suggestion  made  to  us  is  that  he  should  be 
sent  on  to  the  sheriff  on  the  charge  of  being  an  habitual 
drunkard.  Of  course  it  would  be  for  the  sheriff  to 
ascertain  whether  he  complied  with  the  definition  of 
an  habitual  drunkard  or  not,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  you 
approve'  of  that  suggestion,  which  has  been  made  by 
several  witnesses.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  an  objection 
and  that  we  may  hear  other  views  % — I  would  not  be 
disposed  to  send  on  a  case  except  of  this  nature. 
When  a  man  or  woman  drinks  to  excess,  their  system  is 
soon  overpowered  with  alcohol,  so  that  they  simply 
cannot  stop  drinking  until  they  pawn  everything  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on.  These  cases  ere  well-known. 
I  would  be  disposed  to  call  a  man  or  woman  like  that 
an  habitual  drunkard,  and  the  sheriff  might  deal  with 
that  case;  but  the  woikman  who  only  gets  drunk 
occasionally  when  he  gets  his  pay,  even  if  it  goes  the 
length  of  six  times  a  year,  it  would  be  rather  severe  to 
send  a  man  like  that  to  the  sheriff.  • 

1657.  But  how  would  these  coincident  circumstances 
come  under  your  notice.  There  is  no  crime  in  a  man 
pawning  his  own  goods.  How  would  the  circumstances 
coiue  before  the  magistrates  t — A  man  of  that  kind  as 
a  general  rule  is  not  livbg  with  his  wife  and  family. 
He  is  so  given  over  to  drinking  habits  that  he  has 
thrown  the  reins  of  Government,  both  as  regards  his 
owQ  conduct  and  his  family  completely  aside ;  and  I 
think  these  are  the  class  of  cases  I  would  be  disposed 
to  get  the  sheriff  to  deal  with. 

1658.  You  spoke  about  pawning  and  so  forth.  How 
would  such  circumstances  come  under  your  notice  t — 


The  policemen  know  every  one  of  these  cases  by  name  David 
and  conduct     They  know  them  individually.  Morrin, 

1659.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  living  with  his  ,.  „ — '.^ 
wife,  and  who  when  he  was  druuk  thraslied  her,  and         '''' 
did  so  frequently  on  pay  nights  t — ^These  are  the  very 

eases  I  have  in  my  mind  just  now.  I  have  met  witi^ 
a  good  many  of  them,  and  I  have  often  thought  the 
sentence  magistrates  were  capable  of  giving  them  was 
not  sufficient 

1660.  I  suppose  you  find  it  very  difficult  getting 
evidence  from  the  wives  t — In  some  cases  the  wives  do 
not  care  about  going  before  the  Court,  but  when  it 
becomes  habitual,  the  wives  are  often  only  too  gUd  to 

get  rid  of  them.  ^ 

1661.  There  is  some  provision  in  English  Law  which 
anablefl  the  magistrate  to  give  judicial  separation  in 
cases  where  the  wivee  are  brutally  treated  ^I  am  not 
aware  that .  we  have  any  power  of  that  kind  in 
Scotland. 

1663.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  'finish' 
drinks.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  themt — 
These  cases  as  a  rule  are  also  well-known  to  the  police. 
They  are  found  more  amongst  females  than  the  males.  ^ 

I  have  had  cases  repeatedly  before  me  in  which  the 
policeman  ventured  the  remark  that  this  was  a  partj 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  methylated  spirits  or 
'  finish.' 

1663.  Where  did  they  get  that  f — In  the  apothecary's 
and  other  shops.  You  buy  as  much  for  about  a  penny 
as  will  make  a  five-gill  bottle. 

1664.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  checking  the  sale  oS 
these  intoxicants,  by  means  of  any  amendment  of  the 
Licensing  Laws,  for  instance  1 — I  understand  that  all 
poisons  sold  by  druggists  are  bound  to  have  a  label  on 
them. 

1665.  But  this  would  be  asked  for  I  presume  as 
'  finish '  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  furniture  fr-Yes,  I 
understand  that  is  the  method  of  procedure  that  is 
adopted  in  order  to  deceive  the  chemist 

1666.  Sometime  ago  in  the  north  of  Ireland  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  attention  directed  to  the  subject  of 
drunkenness  through  ether  drinking.  Is  there  any- 
thing of  that  kind  here  t — I  have  never  heard  of  any- 
thing but '  finish ' ;  that  is  the  regular  thing  that  is  taken 
here. 

1667.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  treatment  of  habitual  offenders,  and 
especiaMy  habitual  offenders  whose  case  is  due  to 
drink  t — My  impression  is  that  habitual  drunkards 
should  be  confined  in  some  place  for  a  period  perhaps 
of  three  or  six  months,  as  the  case  may  be. 

1668.  About  the  definition  of  an  habitual  drunkard. 
Here  is  the  definition  under  the  Act  of  1879 : — 
'  Habitual  drunkard  means  a  person,  who  not  being 
'  amendable  to  any  jurisdiction  in  lunacy  is  notwith- 
'  standing,  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate  drinking 
'  of  intoxicating  liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to  himself 
'  or  herself  or  to  others,  or  incapable  of  managing  him- 
'  self  or  herself,  and  his  or  her  affairs  t ' — These  are 
cases  that  I  think  should  be  sent  to  a  Home  or  Retreat, 
or  you  may  select  a  poorhouse,  as  I  understand  there 
is  plenty  room  in  the  poorhouses  where  they  might  be 
sent  to. 

1669.  In  the  case  of  a  magistrate  remitting  a  man 

after  repeated  cases  of  drunkenneSH  to  a  sherifi  it  would  i 

fall  to  the  sheriff  to  decide  whether  he  came  within 
that  description  or  not  He  would  have  to  decide 
whether  by  reason  of  intoxicating  liquors  he  was  at  times 
dangerous  to  himself  and  others,  and  incapable  of 
managing  himself  and  his  affairs) — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  producing  evidence  to 
prove  that 

1 670.  Would  that  obviate  your  objection  to  sending 
a  man  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  sheriff! — Oh  yes,  if 
evidence  of  that  kind  were  to  be  taken. 

1671.  Do  you  think  the  sentnnee  for  drunkenness 
permitted  by  the  law  at  present  should  be  increased  in 
such  cases  as  the  sheriff  held  that,  while  the  man  had  a 
great  number  of  convictions  against  himself,  he  did  not 
consider  him  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  could  not  send 
him  to  a  Ketreat     Do  you  think  the  sheriffs  should 
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David  have  atxj  longer  powen  of  saiteoae  ?-~-I  tibink  tbe 

Motrin,  sheriff  should  haya  the  power  in  cues  of  that  kind  of 

'  1672.  Yon  speak  aboat  BMidingthcBa  mm  to  certain 

isstibitioDs,  have  yea  say  inggaitioa  to  maka  as  tohov 
these  institntioDs  shovld  ba  supported?— <-I  think  Huj 
should  be  supported  by  thei  Q«\enuneat. 

1G73.  You  would  Mt  go  is  Id>  sbj^  snpfoit:  ontef 
the  local  rates  t — Well  the  GoTernment  at  pBtMMt  pays 
the  Bxpflosea  of  thsir  bein|;  kept  in  fadaotu 

1674.  Yes,  bat  a  good  Bumber  of  tibsm  oaoUfito 
betsraeu  tlia  prison  and  th«.  poorhDuse,  aid  tlie  ktter  is 
sapportedf  by  looai  rates) — ^Ls  tiia  iattat  caaa  IbBL  tiieir 
cost  would  fall  on  the  local  rates. 

167 ».  The  locality  pays  lor  thapoorhouei—Bkdiitnal 
druttkaids  are  ottmiKai  sffdaat  tha  natian  and  aadety. 

1676.  That  ia  trua  but  we  muA  to  allocate  theoeat 
of  their  msiatenaaceiV->-The  oast  at  pressnt  dould  asBily 
be  ascertained ;  and  my  impression  is  that  all  offiMidera 
■vdthin  ttei  mtlaioipa^ty  mi^  ba«e  tiEn  axpetise 
iA«utXBd  in  asaneotiosk  \*)th  tkeoi  paid  hy  the  snuiici* 
pafity. 

1677.  Thsti  is  not  the  case  at  pmsat  t~-Ko. 

1678.  And  that  would  impose  au  additicml  tax  oa 
tbe  muuidpalily]— fiut  the  Govenuaant  would  latians 
as  ef  tbe  tat  ia  otha  waiyB,  besauaa  th«  QoTCtiiiMnt 
would  tax  the  people  for  their  upkeep. 

1679.  Yes,  but  that  wotild  haaSy  do,  b«caase  the 
Oorra^uategnt  taxes  the  wiwle  psople,  and  in  this  case  yoa 
would  have  Glasgow  taxed  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
axpcsiaes  that  at  present  fall  on  Bariiaase,  and  ^riikh  is 
dafrayed  out  of  the  national  resources  1~ThoBe  eases 
that  yon  bav*  laCsnred  to  coaM  under  the  nogniBamRa  of 

^  tiw. Local  Antiboritias^  the  ezpenas  connected  with  them 

could  easily  be  borne  by  the  Local  Government. 

1680.  fiy  what  Local  Govenuneat  I— Gk^ow. 
1660a.  By  th«  municipality  1— Yaa. 

1681.  And  by  th*  County  CooacU^-YcB  as 
representing  the  eoontica. 

1682.  But  you  have  not  thought  oat  any  definite 
icheme  t-^Ia  regard  to  RatMata  I  think  Oarsrnment 
diouid  make  it  a  aational  tax. 

1683.  Chancellors  Off  tbe  Exehaqset  am  sot  vary  fond 
<f  Bukiug  national  taxes  %—Am  a  general  rale  they  do  it 
nevertheless. 

1684.  Have  yoa  coma  acrcas  any  case  of  habitual 
dronkeiiiMea  that  you  think  shookl  be  dsalt  with  that 
does  not  eonia  under  1^  categoiy  ef  futui  oriiaiaals  i — 
la  a  pri<Mte  o^noity  t 

1686.  Yes  t-^Noi,  dor  poiica  aa  a  rale  find  the  man 
who  gets  drunk  on  the  street. 

"-  1686.  We  have  ftmad  that  thera  is  an  enomous 

excess  of  ariesta  iu  Glasgow  over  Goran  and  the  reat 
of  the  Eingdom.    Can  you  explain  wiiy  that  ia  t — ^WaD, 
I  iu  ngsrd  to  the  qoestion  of  paoititataon  for  iastanee  iu 

^  Ohisgow  oomparsd  with  any  hrge  EngKsb  town,  I 

diink  that  the  law  in  Scotland  is  administered  oa  tbe 
wliale  in  a  general  way  over  ^  country,  but  as 
0BmpM«d  with  England  it  ia  very  mnch  diSecant. 
Ptoetitutiwi  in  English  towns  the  polioe  autboritias 
pay  little  or  so  attention  to,  but  in  Glasgow  the  police 
ai«  veiy  vigilant^  and  our  stneeta  aia  oompanlzvdy 
free. 

1687.  That  was  a  matter  of  eonsidemble  diseossion 
— ^ere  was  a  great  outcry  about  the  stnets  of  Glasgow 
— 'aoOM  time  ago,  aud  th«e  has  been  on  enormoos 
improvement  of  late  years! — A  remarkable  improve- 
laent. 

1688.  Bat  there  ia  an  cxtraotdiaBry  discrepancy 
between  the  arrests  in  Glasgow  and  io  Oovao.  In 
Govan  there  are  only  28  per  tboaaand,  wliereas  in 
Glasgow  there  are  60  ^I  understand  that  the  method 
of  procedure  in  Govan  with  a  great  many  oases  is  tiiat 
when  a.  pc^cemaa  finds  a  drunk  man  near  to  his  home 
he  endeavours  to  get  that  man  home,  ratber  than  take 
him  to  die  Police  Office,  while  I  am  afraid  very  much 
that  in  Glasgow  there  is  not  much  of  that  kind  of  tbing 
dona  at  all.  I  am  afraid  that  nearly  all  those  who  are 
appreheuded  on  our  pavements,  our  closes,  or  streets, 
even  though  they  may  bo  neer  their  own  bomea,  are 
taken  ^y  tbe  polioetnau  to  tbe  Police  Office. 


1689-.  Whiob  system  do  yx>a  lapprvtti  of  i-^It  wemfi  David 
depend  to  a  certain  aoctent  upon  tbe  nskapa  of  the  iforriiu 
individBaL  ^  naw~is 

169(k  I  mean  for  the  taeatnient  of  a  Big  ooaunaaity  1  ' 

— Iti  for  instance^  the  policeman  know  thsav  people^  and 
i£  thsy  ace  not  of  a  violent  aaitara  vAdk  under  the 
inflneace  oC dvinl^  I  tUnk  it  iamaeli  bettarta  take  them 
to  tkeir  honiBB. 

1691.  But  I  suppose  there  cannot  be  a  very  great 
diflemaa  batwaea  dronkeaness  ia  Glasgow  and 
€k)eaa  1 — No,  bnt  them  an  seme  men  w]u>  ate  veiy 
Tiobat,  and  ottam  wh«  are  prayerful,  aad  others  again 
wbo  siag  Boags,  I  have  often  tbouf^k  that  it  would 
he  much  mom  hwaiina  if  the  police^  when  ttey  fousd 
a  drunk  maai  periiapa  about  the  cloM-moath  where  he 
livea,  and  knowiagthat,  if  tfaey  were  simpfy  to  put  him 
into  Ida  own  housa.  A  gnat  Biaay  eosaaof  that  kind 
have  been  fooad  where  tbe  peopl*  were  got  to  their 
own  homes. 

1693.  If  ba  werv  sufficieoUy  drunk  that  nujgbt  be 
good,  but  if  ha  happaaed  to  be  in  a  quanelaDme  slate  t 
-^That  ia  josC  the  dan^,  «bBii»  the-  laStt  and  fiuaily 
■dght  ba  brutally  uaed  if  a  amo  iu  that  coaditien  was 
taken  into  lads  own  house. 

16d3i  But  I  suppoas  tbe  system  of  dBsgoiw  com- 
otaada  the  approv^  of  the  GUaagow  magiatrakes,  aad 
that  the  GUasgow  nagiatratea  are  mepenaildB  for  tbe 
eondition  of  tbe  oidam  under  wUch  the  aolioemen  actt 
—Yea. 

1694.  (Bff  Sir  Colin  Scott  Mmerltff.)  Anyouaaare 
that  Sir  C^aiiss  Cameron  has  just  drawn  a  eomparisoD 
between  Glasgow  aud  Grovan,  but  that  O'lsagow  is  aa 
exceptional  place,  not  only  as  compared  with  England 
but  as  compared  witb  the  rest  of  Siootland  t — Gk^w, 
I  know,  is  worse  than  cither  ^e  net  of  Seotknd  or 
En^and  for  f^preheneiona. 

1696.  Aad  worse^  not  by  5  or  10,  but  by  30  per 
cent,  t — In  the  apprehensions  we  have  an  enormous 
number  of  them  for  very  trivial  matten.  We  hare  boya 
brought  up  in  great  numbers  for  kicking  pieces  of  paper 
OB  the  atreet  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  any  number  of 
lads  who  are  perhaps  fouad  standing  at  the  strert 
corner  aad  obstructing  the  free  passage  of  tbe  people. 
We  get  such  cases  brought  up  in  great  quantities. 
The  apprehcosions  with  regard  to  footl)aU-playing  on 
the  streets  are  enormous  in  tbe  football  season,  and  it 
ia  a  difficult  matter  for  the  magistiate  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  them — and  I  speak  all  thev  minds — because 
if  it  happens  to  be  a  damp  day  and  tba  bsil  flies  up 
and  goes  against  the  passengers  the  ladies  get  their 
dresses  soiled,  or  the  peseeagers  get  their  ankles  kicked. 
As  I  say,  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  little  boys 
from  6  to  13  years  brought  up  for  such  offisncesas  theesw' 

1696.  Then  how  does  Govan  do  when  the  ladies  get 
tfaeb  dreaees  soiled  t— I  do  not  know  how  Govan  doee 
as  a  general  rule^  but  I  know  I  have  f  oujad  very  great 
difficaolty  ia  knowing  how  to  deal  witb  tbem.  As  a 
gsueral  rule,  unless  the  offenders  have  been  before  the 
Court  once  or  so  before,  I  send  them  home. 

1697.  But  they  are  locked  up  ail  night*— If  their 
parents  are  known  they  cite  them  to  appear. 

1698.  Without  requiring  any  pledge  t — No  pledga 

1699.  And  do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  tbe 
police  of  Glasgow  are  not  more  officials  than  they 
should  be )  Do  you  think  it  ia  expedient  to  carry  out 
their  ordera  to  such  an  extreme  1 — I  have  gone  along 
tbe  streets  of  Glasgow  during  the  time  of  aiy  magistracy 
when  I  was  not  known,  just  to  see  how  they  act  on  the 
streets. in  cases  where  there  was  a  row  occurring,  and 
I  hare  repeatedly  aeen  tbe  polioe  trying  to  get  people 
to  go  away  without  taking  them  in  charge. 

1700.  (By  the  Cheurmaa.)  Dranken  peoplet — 
Disorderly  people^ 

1701.  {By  Sir  Ooiin  Scott  Monarieff.)  Yon  might 
explain  t — Well,  two  men  who  might  wish  to  fight,  and 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  tbe  police,  instead  of  apprehend- 
ing tbese  people,  advising  them  to  go  home.  I  have 
seea  them  do  that  two  or  three  times  t)efore  they  would 
apprehend  them,  and  I  have  been  very  much  graki6ed 
to  see  that,  especially  when  I  was  not  known  to  the 
crowd. 
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^  IT02.  Bat  tinre  tlie  Eact  TeMtiio,  and  it  is  a  wry 

N&         peculiar  one,  of  the  differeBoe  of  practice  betiiraon  two 

^"^j.  places  titiich  we  practicaHy  one  jrface  f — ^That  is  the 

''         only  explanation  I  am  capable  «f  gfnng,     Ooran  m « 

eompantivcty  smaQ  plaoe    oempned  <mtk  Qlaii^DW, 

and  my    impression    is  thKt    the  pdice    know  the 

people  iodhridwAly,  and  that  when  they  fiad  them 

near  their  liomea  tbey  take  than  there  inttaad  of 

taking  Utem  to  the  Police  Office. 

1 70S.  Yon  hare  talked  dboot  giving  €kB  shetit 
authority  to  shut  np  halntoal  drnnkards  for  two  or 
three  months,  do  you  thidc  there  is  leason  to  kope  that 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months'  seclosinn  the 
habitual  tlraukard  wonM  be  brongiit  round  to  a  right 
pbyeical  UfisT — ^Well,  U  wonW  give  him  an  opportuMty 
for  a  new  start  iu  life,  which  owerwise  he  does  not  get, 
and  I  wodid  be  very  hopefnl  that  in  a  great  many  oasaB 
that  wonM  be  the  result. 

1704.  And  you  would  think  two  or  l^nee  montitt 
would  be  euonght— I  think  rix  months  would  be 
enongh,  'because  the  alcohol  would  be  eutiiely  ont  cff 
his  system,  and  he  would  be  able  to  ^rt  fife  afredh. 

1705.  (By  Dr.  Farquharton.)  Have  the  potiee  in 
Govan  got  the  same  powers  tm  those  in  GHasgow  f — ^Yes ; 
exactly  tlie  same. 

1706.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  greater  aeai  of  the 
Glasgow  police  over  the  Govan  police  f — I  wonld  not 
be  disposed  to  say  that  the  Ghsgew  police  are  more 
vigilant  in  endeavouring  to  keep  our  streets  in  good 
Older  than  the  Govan  pofiee  are.  But  Govan  being  « 
comparatively  small  place  eomparad  with  Glasgow,  and 
the  individuals  there  known  to  the  police,  out  of 
humanity,  I  presume — and  there  is  nothing  against  it 
in  law — ^they  take  them  home  instoad  of  taking  them 
tD  the  Police  Office. 

1707.  Are  the  poGce  more  nnmeroufl  in  Glasgow  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  tliey  are  in  Qovan  t 
— ^I  think  so.  Iq  Ghi^w  they  are  one  to  every  550 
of  the  population. 

1708.  Are  the  poRce  in  Glasgow  kept  to  the  same 
beats,  or  are  they  moved  about  f — They  keep  to  the 
same  beats  for  a  comsiderable  leugth  of  time,  unless  the 
Chief  Constable  thinks  it  advisable  that  they  slKmld  be 
moved  from  one  beat  to  another. 

1709.  "Well,  then,  the  Glasgow  police  would  know 
the  people  by  headmark  as  well  as  the  €k>van  police? 
— Yes,  they  know  a  good  many ;  but  in  Glasgow  you 
have  a  population  of  a  migratoiy  chsracler,  and  a  great 
many  strangers  come  in  from  the  country.  In  the 
Central  Court,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  found  a 
great  many  cases  which  were  in  from  the  corniliy, 
people  having  been  found  drunk  in  tite  centre  of  the 
town. 

1710.  Do  yon  think  the  police  are  more  vigilant  in 
Glasgow  t  Would  you  say  they  were  kept  more 
strictly  np  to  the  mark  by  the  raagistrateet — If  I  were 
to  say  they  were  kept  more  strictly  up  to  the  mark 
than  the  Govan  police  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  tiie 
Govan  poKce,  and  I  would  not  care  to  say  tiiat 

1711.  You  have  told  us  a  great  proportion  of  the 
crime  is  caused  through  drink  T — Abo^^  90  per  cent. 

1712.  Bo  yon  think  the  drink  and  the  crime  ab- 
solutely stand  to  one  another  in  (he  Hgfat  of  «auBe  and 
effect  T — Yes. 

1713.  Might  it  not  be  a  coincidence  that  a  nan 
might  happen  to  have  some  drink  at  the  time  he  eom- 
mite  the  crime  T — I  believe  in  the  large  majority  ef 
cases  the  crime  would  not  be  committed  except  for 
drink. 

1714.  Do  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  if  drink  were 
abolished  we  should  have  no  crime  1 — Oh  no ;  you  have 
hutnan  nature  to  contend  with.  But  to  a  very  large 
extent  you  would  escape  the  thefts  and  crimes  that  are 
committed  iu  this  country  if  drink  wtm  aboliiAted. 

1715.  But  do  you  think  crime  wonM  still  go  on  if 
drink  were  abolished  t — You  might  have  theft,  for 
instance,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would  have  very  many 
of  those  street  brawls,  and  fights,  and  cases  of  disorderiy 
conduct.     These  would  to  a  large  extent  cease. 

1716.  And  crimes  of  violence  t— Yes. 

1717.  Yon  don't  approve  of  the  working  man  who 


takes  ooeasional  bomtt  of  drinking  beiag  brought  before  David 
the  sherW,  at  the  {^eriff's  inquiry,  being  an  oped  one,  Morrin, 
might  damage  his  ohanctor  %— WbU,  ttie  man  woold  i«  vir*ioA| 
have  been  ^iteinsd  for  some  tine  before  ha  would  be  '        * 

dnah  with  by  tiie  AmiAS.  1  speak  of  a  Man  who 
would  i»e  woridng  and  keeping  fau  htmilf,  although  he 
gets  drunk  when  he  gets  his  pay.  He  akeps  it  oS 
BOtwtflastandiag;  «ad  vdiea  he  does  that  be  is  able  to 
etairt  oafd  work  afgain  (for  auutber  foKtnigkt  I  do  mtt 
consider  U«t  «bu  abcmld  be  regarded  a  lid^iitaAl 
drankards'atalL 

1718.  It  is  bia  iom  ol  omasemaBt— Oh,  wall ! 

1719.  I  thiark  you  t«ld  oi  yo«r  tkifinitien  of  dw 
habitual  drunkard  was  diiierent  ftMH  the  cotumon  . 
defiiition.  Bow  does  it  dtfierl — I  faave  eoma  t«  the 
conclusion,  witk  ay  piaetical  vxpetiateo  in  the  Poiioe 
Courts,  that  I  would  «efian  on  habitval  dmnkard  to  be 
this : — When  a  man  drinks  to  vxceia,  Ina  eystem  as 
so  overpowed  with  aiDoii(d  tkat  he  simply  throvs 
aside  ainelutely  the  veins  of  gwemtnekit,  oitber  for 
himaelf  or  has  wife  and  iaonily,  and  vHho  contisuee 
to  drink  as  long  aa  bo  ean  get  a  singie  fitihing  in  %aty 
way  whatever.  Those  are  men  wiu)  are  a  di^graca  to 
theonelves  and  to  tiitit  flinriKoo^  «ad»  uniamco  to 
society. 

1T20.  Do  yoa  think  that  oUm  is  intfreasfaig  iu 
GikBgowl — I  do  not  know  if  it  is.  i  think  it  is 
increasing  among  the  fetnaka.  i 

1721.  Do  yoa  think  that  six  montlM  WMld  be  long 
enoogb  to  reclaim  a  manY-~I  tUuk  sen. 

1722.  Don't  you  Mn^  tlat  whoa  yon  hate  got  tiie 
oleohol  out  of  the  tiasaee  that  a  ia«r  craviBg  mahl 
ant  in  afterwards  l—Doa't  ytni  thiak  siit  moaths  too 
short) — Perhaps  a  medical  anthotity  wonld  be  hotter 
able  to  give  an  c^nion  than  I  am,  but  I  think  six 
months  Mr  a  man  who  was  a  healthy  omri  would  de. 
His  whole  eystom  woold  be  oeaplkely  regononted 
by  that  time,  and  his  mental  powoia  wonld  be  ifa 
exeroiie  in  a  way  diffennt  from  what  titty  were  vriieb  he 
was  first  placed  in  detention.  His  will  power  would 
be  stronger. 

1723.  Yon  dont  boUav*  in  Aort  aanteneas  Y<— Kt>. 

1724.  Do  you  think  they  have  a  deterrent  eSoet 
on  people  who  are  jost  beginning  to  drink  \So,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

1725.  Dout  yoa  thtak  they  pull  op  *  man  who  is 
afraid  of  the  disgrace  of  appearing  before  thaaheiifft^ 
No. 

1736.  As  to  drinking  finish,  I  snppose  people  drink 
it  beoause  it  is  ^eap  V-They  can  get  as  moeh  for  a 
penny  as  will  make  a  fiv«  gill  bottl*. 

1727.  Is  the  dronteuMst  prodaeod  by  the  Snish 
woiae  ttian  ordinary  drtutkeaoeta  1 — ^Tes,  the  flnish  is 
much  more  deleterious  to  the  system  thaa  otdoMiy 
drink,  tad  on  that  aoooont  makes  poc^  more  out- 
rageons. 

17^8.  {Bi/  Oal.  M'Hardy.)  Yen  have  said  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  drink  is  the  eanno  of  the  potty 
offanceBl— Yes. 

1729.  In  yoar  experience  have  y<ra  mt  found  that 
in  petty  thrfts,  move  partienlaTly  in  the  cmo  of 
women,  that  petty  thefts  of  a  pair  of  o4d  boott  or 
eocM  trivial  thing  like  that,  are  olnuwt  iavoriobiy 
osBociated  witii  drink,  eitter  by  the  offender  having 
taken  a  small  amount  ef  drink  and  wotitiitg  to  ^it 
more,  or  wiabing  «imp)y  to  have  a  drink  t^My  bk- 
pedenoe  is  that  Uiefts  fA  the  kind  you  have  nferritd  to 
ore  thefts  for  Utto  purpose  of  pawaiag  tiro  goods  and 
getting  driak. 

1730.  And  it  would  be  perfectly  right,  tbtrefote,  to 
oonsider  that  a  very  large  ppoportievi  of  (he  offences 
which  are  entered  as  thefts,  are  fei^y  thefts  ik  «od- 
neetaon  with  Arink  t— A  great  many  of  tbem. 

1731.  WiHi  the  petty  offenders  a  large  proportion  t 
—Yes. 

1732.  Why  does  the  custom  maiHtais,  do  you  kimw, 
ef  piling  workmen  every  14  days  instead  of  weskly? 
Or  is  it  amongst  a  oertoiu  number  of  tradea  or  ooonpa- 
tions  that  that  prevails  1 — There  bos  boen  on  agitation 
amongst  the  men  themselves  who  are  paid  by  the 
fcTtnight  for  weekly  wages,  and  I  think  a  very  hopge 
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David  number  of  firms  have  8ulopted  the  system  of  paying 

Motrin.  weekly   wages.     But  I  cannot    speak  regarding  the 

..  J,      Lgj^  proportion  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

''^'        *      1733.  Is  it  the  custom  in  different  trades,  or  how  is 
it  t — There  are  a  great  many  trades  which  pay  weekly. 

1734.  Is  it  special  trades  which  pay  only  fortnightly  1 
— I  cannot  say  about  that  I  think  our  large  public 
works,  for  instance,  such  as  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company  and  others,  perhaps  find  it  more  convenient 
But  I  would  myself  prefer  weekly  payments. 

1735.  You  have  said  a  large  number  of  habitual 
offenders  are  essentially  druukanis,  but  there  are  cases 
of  habitual  offenders  who  are  not  drunkards — silly 
people  and  so  on  f — ^Not  many. 

1736.  But  there  are  such? — Their  silliness  arises, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  their  drinking. 

1737.  But  don't  you  think  there  are  cases  of  slight 
1                       mental   weakness,  without  alcohol  entering  into   the 

question  1 — I  have  come  across  a  case  of  that  kind 
occasionally,  but  as  a  general  rule  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  it  by  the  appearance  of  the  person  brought 
before  me,  and  have  called  in  a  doctor  to  discover  as  to 
their  mental  condition. 

1738.  I  mean  in  cases  of  malicioos  mischief  t — Some- 
times ;  not  very  many. 

1739.  What  would  you  do  in  a  case  like  this — 
where  a  weak-minded  woman  or  man  gets  troublesome 
to  the  police  1 — The  asylum  I  think  is  the  place. 

1740.  But  they  might  not  be  bad  enough  to  say 
they  were  insane?  There  are  a  large  number  on  the 

,  margin  between  sanity  and  insanity. — You  will  find 
many  cases  of  that  kind  that  are  perfectly  quiet  and 
harmless.  As  long  as  they  are  in  a  position  like  that 
I  would  let  them  remain  at  home. 

1741.  But  if  they  become  a  trouble  to  the  community  t 
— Then  I  should  say  the  community  should  remove 
them  to  some  Home  of  some  kind,  where  they  could  be 
taken  charge  of. 

1742.  The  treatment  they  would  receive  in  a  prison 
would  hardly  be  suitable  for  them) — Not  in  my 
opinion. 

1743.  They  would  want  a  milder  form  of  restraint  t 
— More  like  a  Home. 

1744.  You  say  yon  would  have  these  offenders 
locked  up  in  Retreats  for  some  time  1 — Certainly. 

1745.  You  would  try  to  make  the  institution,  so  far 
as  it  could  be,  self-sustaining,  so  as  to  remove  the 
burden  from  the  community  1 — Yes: 

1746.  And  therefore  you  would  not  hesitate  to 
introduce  such  employment  as  would  really  payl — I 
think  that  would  be  imperative. 

1747.  To  have  really  a  paying  occupation? — I  think 
to  put  them  in  a  Home  without  work  would  be  to 
manufacture  lunatics. 

1748.  You  would  not  occupy  them  in  teasing  oakum  1 
— I  think  jou  might  put  them  to  a  more  remunerative 
or  useful  occupation  than  that  If  they  were  trades- 
men I  would  put  them  to  their  trade. 

1749.  And  in  fact  you  would  work  to  produce  the 
best  reformatory  effect  upon  the  roan  and  the  best 
financial  result  to  the  establishment  ? — Yes. 

1750.  Why,  when  you  thought  that  there  was  no 
practical  good  in  short  sentences  to  these  unfortunate 
people,  did  you  impose  them  1 — Well,  if  people  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  they  could  get  drunk,  to  appear 
on  our  streetR,  and  to  be  found  lying  on  our  pavements 
and  in  our  closes,  and  they  were  taken  to  a  Court  and 
tiie  magistrate  simply  dismissed  them,  my  impression 
is  that  they  might  in  that  way  be  encouraged  instead 
of  deterred  from  drinking. 

1761.  And  you  do  think,  then,  that  some  convivially 
disposed  man,  or  two  or  three  men  and  women  who 
meet  in  a  pnblic-honse,  consider  before  the  drinking 
begins  what  the  end  or  result  may  be?— I  am  afraid 
they  do  not  sufficiently,  but  if  the  sentences  were 
heavy  there  is  a  possibility  they  would. 

1752.  You  think  that  a  man  with  the  drink  craving 
would  really  be  checked  by  begioning  to  think,  in  the 
process  of  drinking,  what  the  end  of  it  might  be  ? — 
The  man  who  has  the  drink  craving  I  do  not  believe 
wovdd  consider  either  one  thing  or  another.     He  would 


simply  drink,  and  he  would  not  consider  what  the  David 
consequences  would  be  at  all.  Uorrin, 

1763.  Then    the  committing  for    even    the  short  ^^  j^^^^g 

sentences  that  you  have  imposed  has  had  in  your       — '. 

opinion  the  effect  of  reducing  the  possible  spread  of 
drunkenness  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent 

1754.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  In  the  case  of  boys 
who  are  taken  up  by  the  police  for  petty  disturbances, 
are  those  cases  included  in  the  returns  which  we  have 
here,  making  up  the  total  apprehensions  for  petty 
assaults,  breaches  of  peace,  and  drunk  and  disorderlies  t 
— The  Chief  Constable  has  included  them  all,  I  think, 
in  his  list  of  apprehensions. 

1755.  Are  the  cases  of  boys  taken  up  by  the  police 
for  petty  offences  included  in  the  returns  which  we 
have  had  given  us  of  the  apprehensions  in  the  city  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  returns  you  have  got,  but  I 
believe  they  are  included  in  the  apprehensions  in  the 
return  given  to  the  magistrates. 

1756.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Might  I  state  that 
these  offences  are  excluded  from  the  returns  supplied  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Chief  Constable  ? — But  not  from 
the  return  supplied  to  the  magistrates. 

1757.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  In  regard  to  the  sen- 
tences which  you  say  you  are  in  the  habit  of  imposing 
upon  persons  for  drunkenness,  I  understood  you  to  say, 
especially  in  the  case  of  women,  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  the  longest  period  of  detention  that  you 
could — why  do  you  make  the  distinction  between  men 
and  women  ? — Because  I  find  that  the  class  of  women 
to  which  I  refer  are  just  the  very  class  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  60  days  to^  instead  of  14,  if  I  had  the 
power.  They  are  a  nuisance  to  themselves,  to  society, 
and  to  every  person  they  come  in  contact  with. 

1758.  Are  the  men  not  equally  a  nuisance? — No. 
The  men  have  to  work  for  their  wives  and  families,  and 
the  women  have  not. 

1759.  Then  is  it  simply  because  the  men  are  the 
bread-winners  ? — My  impression  is  that  the  females  who 
drink  sink  lower  into  the  gutter  than  men  do.  That  is 
my  experience.  They  become  more  depraved  than  the 
men  do. 

1760.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  What  object  would  you 
have  in  sending  drunk  women  to  prison  for  60  days  1 — 
The  object  I  would  have  in  view  would  be  to  try  and 
redeem  the  woman  if  possible  from  the  conduct  that  she 
has  been  pursuing  for  some  time. 

1761.  Then  it  is  not  so  much  to  punish  her  that  you 
send  her  to  prison  as  to  redeem  her  ? — Yes. 

1762.  And  do  you  think  the  prison  is  the  best  place 
for  the  redemption  of  fallen  or  drunken  woman  ? — No ; 
I  do  not  think  so. 

1763.  Then  would  you  consider  a  punitive  sentence 
of  60  days  excessive  for  the  offence  of  drunkenness  1 — 
Certainly. 

1764.  That  is,  were  it  contrasted  with  the  sentences 
passed  for  indictable  offences  such  as  serious  assaults, 
&c.  ?— Yes. 

1765.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  why  section  14 
of  the  Public  House  Act,  1862,  is  not  enforced  in  regard 
to  supplying  drink  to  intoxicated  people,  and  drunk 
people  being  seen  coming  out  of  public-houses  in  a 
beastly  state  of  intoxication  ? — That  is  a  question  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  repeatedly, 
and  the  Chief  Constable's  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  that  phase  of  the  question  at  meetings  of  the 
magistrates.  His  difBculty  is  this,  that  while  a  man 
may  be  seen  coming  out  of  a  public-house  under  the 
indnence  of  drink,  they  have  no  proof  that  the  parties 
thus  seen  coming  out  of  the  public-house  were  supplied 
with  drink  while  in  that  house.  That  is  the  difBculty 
that  I  know  the  Chief  Constable  has  to  contend  with.  I 
have  on  many  occasions  had  cases  of  this  kind  before 
me — men  brought  up  for  creating  a  disturbance  in  a 
public-house  simply  because  the  publican  or  assistant 
would  not  supply  them  with  drink,  and  they  became 
violent  in  consequence  of  this  refusal  to  supply  them 
with  drink. 

1766.  Is  a  policeman  in  uniform  the  best  man  to 
ascertain  whether  a  pnbUcan  has  supplied  drink  to  a 
drunk  person,  or  sent  persons  who  entered  sober,  drunk 
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oat  of  his  premises  t — I  think  the  policeman  who  woald 
Ira.  not  be  ia  UDiform,  and  would  thus  not  be  known,  would 

— '.. .   be  the  best  man.     He  would  find  out  the  factii  much 
*^____       easier  tlian  the  policeman  in  uniform. 

1767.  Is  it  uot  within  your  experience  that  nudei 
the  Further  Powers  (Glasgow)  Bill  policemen  in  plain 
clothes  have  been  much  more  successful  in  clearing  the 
streets  of  a  certain  class  than  formerly  t — Yes. 

1768.  Would  not  the  same  thing  be  likely  to  take 
place  with  the  abuses  falling  under  section  14  of  the 
Public  Houses  Act! — I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  same 
good  results  would  follow. 

1769.  And  if  a  person  were  certified  say  by  the  sheriff 
or  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard, 
would  you  be  inclined  to  place  further  restrictions  on 
tiie  pawnbroker  and  liquor-seller  1 — I  think  that  when 
a  man  has  been  convicted  before  the  sheriff  of  being  an 
habitual  droukard,  that  both  the  pawnbroker  and  the 
publican  should  be  certified  to  that  extent,  and  if  they 
were  found  supplying  them  with  drink,  after  being 
certified  to  Uiat  effect,  I  would  make  that  an  offence. 

1770.  For  the  pawnbroker  taking  furniture  or 
clothing? — Yes. 

1771.  Yott  speak  of  giving  remunerative  and 
instructive  work — have  yon  considered  the  attitude  of 
the  Trades  Unions,  in  regard  to  work  done  in 
prisons  T — The  Trades'  Unions,  in  my  opinion,  can  raise 
no  objection  to  this  work  being  done  in  prison,  when 
that  work  is  not  sold  by  the  prison  authorities  under 
the  prices  that  are  being  charged  for  work  done  under 
Tndes  Uuiou  rate  of  wages. 

1772.  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  connection  with  these 
boys  you  referred  to — that  are  brought  up  for  playing 
football  on  the  streets  and  such  like — you  said  that  you 
would  not  sentence  a  boy  unless  he  had  been  frequently 
up  f — I  think  it  is  a  general  rule  for  the  first  offence 
nmply  to  admonish  them. 

1773.  S*y  the  second  offence,  what  sort  of  sentence 
would  yon  give) — For  playing  football  I  have  ad- 
monished them  for  a  single  offence,  but  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  continuing  it  I  have  sometimes  felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  fine  them  a  Is.  with  no  alter- 
native of  imprisonment. 

1774.  Which  means  that  the  parents  had  to  pay  the 
fine  t — Yes, 

1775.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  boys  have 
been  sent  to  prison  ? — Not  unless  they  were  habitual 
offenders. 

1776.  Well  then  if  they  were  habitual  offenders  they 
come  under  our  remit  in  a  double  way,  and  I  diould 
like  to  know  what  would  be  done  iu  the  case  of  a 
boy  brought  up  say  for  playing  football  in  the  street  1 
— I  have  not  made  any  special  inquiry  regarding 
whether  the  parents  paid  the  fines  or  not,  but  my 
impression  is  that  they  usually  do  so. 

1777.  You  do  not  know  then  of  boys  being  sent  to 
prison  for  these  offences  t — I  know  of  boys  being  sent 
to  prison  for  obstructing  the  streets  and  sometimes  they 
are  guilty  of  obscene  language  and  cursing  and  swearing, 
but  these  are  bigger  lads. 

1778.  What  is  the  youngest  boy.  you  can  recall  that 
yon  have  imposed  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  upont — I 
have  been  very  careful  about  imposing  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment upon  little  boys  at  all.  I  have  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  break  them  down  and  get  them  to  feel  their 
position.  I  have  sometimes  sent  them  down  into  the 
cell,  and  after  the  Ck>urt  was  over  have  gone  down  to 
them  and  tried  to  get  tliem  to  feel  their  position,  and 
when  they  showed  that  they  did  so  I  have  sent  them  off. 

1779.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases,  or  has  your  attention 
been  called  to  any  cases  of  boys  being  sent  to  prison  for 
thefts  t — I  have  not  hesitated  when  I  found  boys  were 
several  times  before  the  Police  Court  for  thieving  to 
send  them  to  be  whipped.  I  prefer  that  to  sending 
them  to  prison. 

1780.  Have  the  police  magistrates  power  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment!— Yes. 

1781.  To  what  extentt — You  can  sentence  a  boy  to 
receive  ten  stripes. 

1782.  Is  that  the  general  practice  among  the 
OUsgow  magistrates  1 — No;  I  do  not  think  sa 


1783.  They  prefer  sending  them  to  prison  1 — Well,  David 
it  is  my  feeling  that  they  rather  do.  Morrin. 

1784.  You  cannot  give  any  definite  information  t —      -,      1... 
No,  I  cannot  ' 

1785.  I  have  some  returns  in  my  hand  from  Duke 
Street  Prison,  showing  the  admissions  of  unfortunates 
for  the  last  two  weeks  in  September  1891  as  compared 
with  1894.  The  figures  also  classify  all  the  prisoners 
in  Duke  Street,  on  one  day  in  September  1891,  and 
one  day  in  September  1894,  and  on  Saturday  the  27th 
October  in  1894;  and  I  find  that  on  the  day  in 
September  1891,  there  were  65  cases  of  women  im- 
prisoned for  importuning,  and  that  on  the  day  in 
September  1894,  there  were  80  cases  of  women  for 
importuning,  and  on  the  27th  October  1894,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  145  cases  of  women  in  for  importuning. 
Would  that  indicate  that  any  special  orders  had  been 
given  hf  the  Chief  Constable  or  by  the  magistrates  for 
a  raid  on  that  class  of  offenders  ?— I  do  uot  think  so. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  raid  on  that  day. 

1786.  Nor  could  there  have  been  a  raid  on  the  27th 
October  1— No. 

1787.  (By  Sir  Colin  SeoU  Moncrief.)  That  is  the 
number  of  female  prisoners  in  custody? — The  Chairman 
gives  the  figures  as  145  on  27th  October  1894,  and  65 
on  a  given  day  in  1891, 1  cannot  explain  the  difference. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  that  should  be 
the  case. 

1788.  {By  the  Chairman.)  The  magistrates  take 
fortnightly  turns  of  duty  1 — Yes. 

1789.  And  do  you  think  it  might  depend  upon  the 
sitting  magistrate  ? — To  a  certain  extent. 

1790.  Do  some  magistrates  deal  more  severely  with 
that  class  of  offenders  than  others  t — I  believe  Uiere  are 
some  magistrates  who  are  more  lenient  than  others,  in 
regard  to  importuning. 

1791.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Committee? — Well,  about  importun- 
ing, I  have  a  very  interesting  case  which  I  might  give 
you  as  a  sample.  A  girl  was  brought  before  me  the 
last  time  I  was  in  the  Central  Court,  and  I  could  see 
by  her  youth  aud  her  whole  appearance  that  she  was 
simply  beginning  this  system  of  life.  Before  I  passed 
sentence  upou  her,  I  tried  in  every  way  I  could  to  find 
out  where  she  belonged  to.  She  would  give  me  her 
name,  but  not  the  name  of  her  father,  or  where  he 
lived,  and  in  order  to  try  and  be  successful  in  my 
inquiry,  I  sentenced  her  to  a  fine  of  X2,  with  the 
alternative  of  30  days'  imprisonment.  Iramedlitely  at 
the  close  of  the  Court,  I  instructed  Superintendent 
Orr  to  bring  that  girl  into  the  magistrates'  room.  He 
did  so,  and  I  had  a  private  conversation  with  her.  I 
showed  her  the  fearful  life  that  she  was  commencing  to 
live,  and  that  in  all  probability  she  would  not  live  very 
many  years  if  she  continued  that  course  of  life.  I  said 
'Now,  I  have  sentencnd  you  to  30  days'  imprisonment, 
but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  to  prison  at  all,  if  you  will 
give  me  the  name  of  your  father  and  your  father's 
address.  And  if  I  find  them  to  be  correct,  and  if  be  is 
willing  to  take  you  home,  I  shall  have  you  liberated  at 
once.'  After  some  serious  conversation  with  her  she 
agreed  to  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  her  father. 
I  called  in  Superintendent  Orr,  who  took  down  the 
name  and  address  of  her  parent  iu  Aberdeensliire,  and 
he  communicated  with  the  police  authorities  iu  Aber- 
deenshire at  once,  and  in  two  or  three  days  we  ha )  a 
reply  back  to  the  effect  that  the  address  was  corro  t, 
that  the  father  was  anxious  that  she  should  go  h"iiie, 
and  that  if  we  would  make  arrangements  to  seurl  .icr 
to  Aberdeen,  they  would  refund  all  expenses ;  and  that 
some  of  her  friends  would  be  at  the  station  to  meet  her. 
I  at  once  got  authority  and  had  a  dociunent  written 
out  for  her  liberation. 

1792.  You  got  authority  for  her  liberation? — Yes, 
two  magistrates  can  give  that,  the  magistrate  who  sent 
her  and  another  magistrate.  We  sent  her  home  and 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Aberdeenshire  writes  within  the 
last  week  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  our  Chief  Constable, 
stating  that  this  girl  is  doing  remarkably  well.  She  is 
staying  with  a  sister,  and  she  is  going  into  a  situation 
during  the  winter.     When  she  has  been  in  the  situation 
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for'  some  time  the  Chief  ConstaUe  of  Aberdeenshire 
haa  promised  again  to  correspond  with  our  Chief 
Constable  here.  I  han  been  Temarkably^  gratified 
with  this  case.  I  have  done  that  repeatedlj,  but  that 
is  one  case  that  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with. 

1793.  What  age  was  she  1 — Eighteen. 

1794.  Hare  you  any  other  point  you  wisli  to  bring 
up? — No;  I  give  you  that  case,  because  I  think  tf 
something  of  that  kind  were  tried,  such  as  the  com- 
municatiug  with  their  parents  or  sending  them  to  some 
institution,  it  would  be  much  better  tbun  sending  them 
to  prison. 


1795.  But  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  importuning  David 
carried  on  by  elderly  women  ? — Yes,  but  yon  cannot  Itorrin. 
redeem  them.  , .  wa»  tbo* 

1796.  {By  Col.  APEardy.)  There  is  nothing  that  pre-  "  *"**' 
vents  you  taking  the  course  you  have  described  in  any 

case  you  like  t — No. 

1797.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Can  you  givo  us  a 
reference  as  to  whero  yon  get  that  power) — ^Tt  is  in 
the  Glasgow  Police  Act  of  1866. 

1798.  Wiir  you  please  fill  in  the  section  which  gives  two 
magistrates  the  power  to  do  thist — Yes,  Section  126  of 
Glasgow  Police  Act|  1866.    [Witness  ih«n  withdrew.] 


IKnJ. 
mUer. 


P. 


Miss  J.  F.  MILLER,  Maison  of  Glasgow  Prison,  called  in  and  examined. 


Mi»*  J.  F. 

MiUcr. 


1799.  (By  the  Ohairmcm.)  Yon  have  been  83  years 
in  prison  service  ? — Yes. 

1800.  And  yon  have  passed  IS  J-  yearn  in  the  Gknerat' 
Prison  in  Perth,  and  19^  as  the  Matron  of  Glasgow 
Prison  1 — ^Yes. 

1801.  Glasgow  is  the  largest  female  prison  in 
Scotland  ^Yea 

180*2.  Would  you  mention  its  daily  population,  and 
the  peroentage  itafiords  of  t^e  enthre  prison  population  1 
— It«  daily  female  popuktion  is  376,  or  56  per  cent, 
of  the  wfa>l«  of  Scotland. 

1803.  What  is  the  number  of  female  commitmentaf — 
10,769  for  the  year,  or  60  per  cent,  of  all  Scotland. 

1804.  There  are  besides  females  a  few  untried  maile 
prisoners  in  Glasgow  Prison  1 — Yes. 

1805.  The  evidence  yon  propose  to  give  relates  to 
females  T — Yes. 

1806.  Yon  hove  prepared  tablee  relating  to  411 
woraen  in  prison  on  the  26th  September  1894,  and 
showing  the  number  of  female  prisoners  comrnitted 
during  the  two  last  weeks  in  Septumlier  1891,  and  the 
two  last  weeks  in  Septemberr  1894,  including  an 
analysis  of  their  ages,  offences,  sentences,  and  occupa- 
tions]— Yes ;  I  hand  these  in.     (See  Appendix.) 

1807.  What)  generally  are  th«  conclusions  to  which 
these  tables  point  in  your  view  t — ^They  point  to  the 
very  short  sentences  and  tO'  the  number  of  young 
persons  coming  in.  Out  of  that  442  there  are  only  six 
committed  for  60  days  at  the  first  period,  and  three  at 
the  other  time. 

1808.  And  these  wereihe  longest  sentences  you  had? 
— Yea,  for  these  two  weeks.  There  were  only  six 
prisonere  in  the  two  weeks  of  1891,  and  for  the  same 
period  of  1894,  there  wmc  only  three  prisoner^  with 
60  days.     The- others  we»e  under  that. 

1809.  What  other  suggestions  occur  to  yon  from'tiie 
coDsideration  of  these  tables  t — ^They  snggest  the  grevt 
number  of  short  sentences. 

1810.  The  comnritmeutsaverage  about  10,000  a  year? 
—Yes. 

1811.  They  have  slightly  inereMsed  from  1885  as 
compared  with.  1893f— Yes,  in  the  first  year  they 
numbered  9959,  and  in  the  ktter  10^769. 

1812.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  closing  of  prisons: 
in  Lanark  and  neighbonring  counties^?— Not  modi,  bat> 
to  a  slight  extemt  it  explains  tiie  increase; 

1813.  The  10,000  commitments  do  not  at  all  repie>- 
sent  10,000  individuals? — Oh  no,  the  same' individuals 
are  in  so  often.     The  indtviduals'  make  about  3300. 

•1814'.  That  is  only  a  third  of  the  total?— Ye^  aJbmb 
th«t. 

1815.  And  of  the  3300  individtnU  there'  are  a  oon- 
siilerable  number  who  are  habitual  oiffflBders'? — I  con- 
sider that  about  350  are-  habituahr.  That  is  a  rough 
caknlation. 

1816.  What  is  your  view  aB' to  the  method  of  dealing 
with  female  prisoners.  Do  you  think  short  sentences 
and  frequent  imprisonnient  has  a  good  or;  a  tnd  eiteot? 
— T  consider  they  have  a  bad<  effedu 

1817.  In  fact  yon  do  not  think  these  short' ssnteuces 
are  feared  ? — No,  they  are'  rather  welcomed: 

1818.  And  yonropinion  is  thati  tbeas' brief>  restv in 
prison  are  of  not  much  value  ns  a  deterrent,  bat  that 
thny  seem  to  serve  to  prepare  them  for  renewed  pstiods 
of  dmnkenn'eee'? — ^Yes. 


1819k  Yon  stats  that  any  snggestions  that  yon  hane 
in  the  way  of  treating  them'  with  a  view  to  their'  rcnht- 
matioB  are  feunded  upon  close'  and  intimate  «b8«pration 
of  these  women'  through  many  years,  and  that  many- 
types  of  tempsrament  and  disposition  are  to  be  found 
among  tho'dass  who  fill  tha<  prisons,  You  think  that 
one  hard  and  fast  line  of  treatment  over  all'  would  not 
be>a  success,  and  therefore  you  propose  so'iie  oiassifiea- 
tion  of  them ) — Yes. 

18201  Would  yoH  jnst  gi-ve  us  that  dassificatioD  ? — 
My  elassificstion  is :— (1) aged ;  (2)  the docHe  and  easily 
managed  ;  (3)  the  nndiscipliiied  who  are  w«ll  behaved 
under  strict  discipline  and  cellnlar  confinement;  and  (4) 
iii»  refmotory  or  incorrigible^  who,  in  whatevsr  kind  of 
institution  they  are  placed,  require  firm  handling.  The 
period  of  detention  should  be  a  long  on«'  and  tlie 
instittttiAns  graded — ^fbrthe  first  class  fewest  in  number, 
perhaps  four  p«r  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  power  to  detain 
in  the  poorhonse  is  desirable.  These  women  as  a  rule 
hare  no  settled  home,  and  follow  no  occupation  after 
tht>.y  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  ^ssipation. 

1631.  As  to  the  next  olas^  the  dooils  and  easily 
managed,  that  is  the  class  I  presame  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  in  yosr  capacity  as  a  nwnrber  of  ths 
Committee  of  the  Houses  of  Shelter  in  Hill  StTOot  and 
Whitevale  Street  ?— Yesj 

1822.  Do  you  think  that  much  eould  be  done  by 
training  thsm  to  ussfttl.  work  in  sitdi  institutions? — 
Yes. 

1823.  And  that  is  how yoo  propose' to  deal'withyour 
second  olass  ?— Yes. 

1824.  You  don^  give  any  details  of  what  you  would 
do  with  the  third  class,  the  undisoiplined  who  are  well 
behaved  under  strict  disoiplina  and  oellutav  'Coafinw> 
msnt?— No. 

18!}5.  You  don't  see  what  could  be  dona- with,  tbem  I 
suppoxa? — Not  at  once;  but  perhapa  thsy  could  be 
passsd  on  tbrou^  time  to  a  Bomc. 

1826.  Aged  are  only  about  t&reoor  font  pes-  oewt : 
of  the' whole? — Yes, 

1827..  The  docile  and  easily  managed:;  what  per> 
ceataqBto  would  they  constitute  ( — Well  the^  ars'  in  a 
muuvity. 

1828.  Would  you  say  there,  would,  be' «  tWrdif— 
THero  might  be  about  that: 

1829.  You  havs  got  a  good  lot  in  Whitevale  and 
Hill  Street?— Whitevale  70,  and  50  in  Hill  Street.' 

1880.  Are  these  the  h^euals  you  are  tatting-  about 
— Che  350  you  have  oknified  i— Some  of  tten  are 
habituate,  bnttite  larger  proportion  are  of  the  docile  and 
weU-beb«ved  and  more  hopeful  lot. 

1S3L  You  told  us  there  were  350  habitualsi— it  is 
with  regard  to  then  that  you  are  making  yonr  sug>. 
gestiowS)  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1838.  Well  yon  have  120  «f  these  in  the-Heraesasa 
rule  ? — We  haire  sanve^  but  they  are  first  offenden 
usnally. 

1893.  Well  theni  ^s  350,  thefy  are  chiefly  among 
your  third  and  fourth  classes  ? — Yes. 

1834i.  You  can  ma/lBe  no  snggottioti  abont  tflienr^ 
Nothing  further  than,  that  the  prison  does  tliam  no 
good.. 

1835.  And  these  are  particularly  the  elssses' that  we 
shoOld  lifaa  to<  s«ei  our'  way  to  deal  -with-^abiitial 
offenders  T-'-DsasatieKtnia  auit«Ue-plaa«i<br«ihui9'timp, 
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and  LedUhy  outdoor  employment  would  be  a  good  thing, 
kModry  work  wonld  tnit. 

183&.  Take  tbe  350,  they  are  geacntUy  lor  Tery 
short  periods  ? — Yes. 

ISZJ.  Ton  give  here  a  tabla  which  you  "will  h*nd  in 
of  ienuik  priacners  in  aaabaij  on  .the  36th  September 
1894, iDcludiag  liberations. «ad  adaijasiona  411— «nd 
giving  ^e  auaber  of  times  whioh  they  hare  been  i»  your 
ohacige.  It  shows  that  47  of  the  411  wan  in  for  the 
first  tlmt,  37  for theaeOMd  time,  30 for  tb«  third,  31 
forthflltiurtb,  26  for  the  fifth,  £7  f»>m  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth,  63  foom  the  eleventh  to  the  nineteenth,  33  flom 
the  twentieth  to  the  forty-ninth,  23  from  the  fiftieth  to 
theninety-auMthk.rad.26ioc.idie  huadeedth  time  and 
upward*  i — Yea. 

1838.  Do  these  figures  ouika  aqy  suggestioB  to  your 
.miodt — ^Te» ;  I  think  the  aent«ioes  should  be  longer. 

1839.  .TfaMe  26  waaen  who  are  in  npwaida  of  100 
times,  what,  sort  «f  women  ace  th«^,  er'wlttt  an  they 
in  for  t->«Chi«fly  for  being. dcunk  and.  dioerderly.  They 
ore  jiKt  useless  w«m6n. 

1840.  Many  of  them  silly  ?-<<Maivy  .Of  them  Jtfdf- 
ailly ;  weiess  in  pnaon. 

184L  These  are  the  vmmen  who  .go  between  the 
pnsoB  and  the  poorhouse  1 — Yes. 

1842.  Jt  has.  been  suggested  there  should  be  powers 
given  to  the  poorhouse  authorities  to  detain  woman  of 
that  o]aMt-~Jt  would  be  vary  deaistible.  We  get  so 
many  of  that  class,  and  they  can  da.aotUi^iaipriaon. 
They  an  •nttiable  for  any-  work. 

Ifi43.  Xhen  ^ou  tabolate  the  i  ptisoQars'  vgea  :and 
«haw.4hat{yon  have  1  of  15  yean.of  a^e;  l>ef  16;.53 
«f  17  ta2.1 ;  .ISO.oC  22J;».S0;  9«  o{31  ta40;.  iQ.ttom 
41  to  49 ;  aud  38.  bf  00  and  upwardal— Yaa. 

1844.  That  would  show  that  your  women  are  a  very 
short-lived  class,  if  you  have  so  few  of  50  and  iQ>wwrds, 
does  it  not  t — We  have  had  them  74  years  of  age,  but 
the  proportion  of  those  above  50  is  small  and  suggests 
short  lives. 

1845.  What  would  that  old  lady  te  in  fort— We 
had  one  in  very  lately  for  the  first  time.  The  woman 
came  in  aged  74,  seven  days  for  begging  for  the  first 
time.  She  took  ill  ou  the  Saturday  momii^  and  died 
on  the  same  day,  the  16th  October,  in  prison.  '  That 
was  a  case  which  should  have  gone  to  the  poorhouse. 

1846.  Did  she  give  you  any  story  of  how  she  began 
to  beg t— Yes,  she  ««8ibfthe  |faQriiba«v<btft.Midthe 
did  not  get  any  tea  and  therefore  she  left  it. 

1847.  Then  when  she  was  not  in  the  bouse  what 
was  she  doing  Y — For  weeks  she  had  been  sleeping  on 
stairs  and  such  like.  Her  clothing  was  fairly  go6d, 
bat  very  dirty,  and  she  was  covered  with  vermin. 

1848.  Where  had  she  been  sententedf — I  forget; 
but  I  could  easily  find  out. 

1849.  It  was  a  QlasgtJW  case  t— Yes. 

1850.  Do  you  get  many  women  in  for  begging  t — 
Yes,  a  goofl  "WuiSber.  llwy  ate  ailwayB  wry  wd-— 
women  about  70  years  of  age. 

1951.  Maiiycf  them  in  repeatedly  or  TQOBtiy  for  the 
first  tiuM't'^lTsually  first  or  second  times. 

1^3.  And  what  are  tlie  eeuteuces^^  Seven  days 
usually,  and  '43Dme  SO. 

1853.  Thirty  daj-s  iof  the  -fiiBt  timel— BTo,  Khe 
»ieoBd  time  for  begging,  usablly  30  days. 

1854.  Where  do  you  think  these  should  be  pott— 
In  the  poorhouBe.     They  ean  do  no  kind  of  work. 

1855.  Which  poorhouse  was  this  «ld  woman  in 
whose  OQse  you  have  told  ns  ttboutl— I  could  not  say. 

18C6.  (5y  />r.  Stdheiimd.)  Is  that  a  frequent 
«ort  of  ease  t— They  are  -very  unwilKug  to  go  into  the 
poorhoBse.  When  I  any  to  them  that  tbey  should  be 
there  ^ey  <sary  th«y  do  not  like  it. 

1657.  Bid  that  old  woman  tefl  you  titlytbhig  about 
her  former  history  f — Ves.  Her  haabnnd  was  a  sailer, 
and  he  was  takeu  a-wny  by  the  presEHgang,  seme  40  or 
50  yean  ago. 

1858.  How  bad  she  Imd  siRce  the^f-*^I  forget  «ow 
if  «lie  t<^  me  about  it. 

1859.  Have  you  many  young  pei-sotis? — I  do  Wot 
»Wi*k  we  have  v«ry  mmiy  j«8t  »ow. 

I'SM.  'Save  yon  hail  In  the  ocnrm  «if,'Uiy,  the  l:tet 


year  or  two  t — Yes.     We  have  had  a  number  of  young  itit)  J.  i*. 
girls,  about  15  or  16  years  of  age.  Miller. 

1861.  Have  you   any  other    cases    like   that    old  jj  ij^uJC 
moman  in  your  recollection,  and  if  you  have,  would  ' 
you  give  us  them 7— No;  but  I  have  another  one 

Bwtked  down  3  days  for  being  diuuk — 79  yaam  of 
age. 

1862.  First  offence  t>-I  think  so ;  At  least  she  told 
me  that 

1863.  Had  yon  ever  seen  hei  before  t — Ho. 

1864.  Did  she  appear  a  decent  person  t->I  am  not 
.sure.  I  did  not  aak  particular^,  but  these  are  .just 
the  old  women  that  they  put  in  prison  who,  I  think, 
should  be  put  in  the  poothoase. 

1S65.  W«U,  you  give  us  the  Ust  of  tha  oooopations 
of  your  prisoners  on  the  26th  S^tambec,  which  ahaws 
78  alevnera— these  are  persons  who  olaan,  doing  ehar 
work  and  washing  stairs;  51  hawkei8;.82  house- 
leoepars;  what  are  these  last}'— These  Bre  narried 
womeiL 

1^66.  (Bjf  Gol  M'Mardg.)  There  is  a  very  itus- 
picious  clnss  covered  under  that,  I  think  f — Yes. 

1867.  {Bi/  the  Chairman.)  I^undrenes  85;  rag- 
pickeis  22;  aeivants  36— these  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions ?  But  you  have,  handad  ua .  in  the.  dstafls  t— Yes. 
(See  Appendix  L.) 

1868.  You  have  Jiere  the  lowest  age  as  14  I  see  ? 
—No;  15. 

1869.  There  is  one  girl  of  141— 'Ifo,;  one  of  IS  and 
one  of  16. 

1870.  {Dr.  StUlerland.)  The  on*  of  14  teifers.  to 
another  return  1 — Yes. 

1871.  (J%e  GhamMH.)  We  aeadnot  igointo  that 
case.     I  understand  we  shall  see  the  youg^eriprisoBfers. 

1872.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  The  Chairman  questioned 
you  regarding  the  350  who  may  be  looked  upon  as 
habitual  offenders;  what  proportion  of  these  do  you 
think  are  under  the  strict  discipline  of  prison  refractory 
aud  incorrigible  t — About  20  or  so. 

1873.  That  is,  of  the  350  there  are  20  really 
incorrigible,  even  when  in  prison  ? — Yes. 

1874.  Then  the  great  bulk  of  these  women,  as  yon 
.know,  «re  fuirly  well  behaved  in  prisoul — Yes ;  under 
ifat  ^sdpline. 

1875.  And  I  suppose  a  good  many  would  be  well 
behaved  even  though  they  were  not  under  that  strict 
tfitcipliiKl  7UU  <puk!  of' WA  number  of  them  would, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  are  well-behaved  just  because 
they  know  they  are  under  the  strict  discipline. 

1876.  And  vice  verm,  although  there  was  no  strict 
discipline,  a  good  number,  judging  from  their  dis- 
positions, would  be  well-behaved  t — A  number  of  them 
would. 

1877.  A  return  has  been  gi)t- from  t31»gow "Prison  in 
which  it  is  stated  there  are  5^  women  who  arerespousible 
for  3400  or  33  per  cent  of  the  commitmeuts  to  prison, 
that  is  to  say,  if  these  women  were  dealt  with  your 
commitments  would  fall  from  10,000  to  6,600.  Isn't 
<hat  80 1 — That  is  so. 

1878.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  InAte'ceBeoftbosewomcB 
whom  you  recomnend  when  they  ieatve  the  prison  to 
go  to  oue  or  other  of  the  '  Shelters,'  and  in  whose  cases 
admisBion  has  been  giten  to  them,  do  you  find  that 
Tiiauy  of  them  come  back  to  prison  again  !• — Well,  a 
good  many  come  from  the  Whitevale  Mission  Laundry, 
but  not  so  many  from  the  Hill  Street  Home.  To  the 
Hifl  Street  Home  we  send  girls  convicted  only  for  the 
firat  or  second  time ;  the  first  chiefly. 

1879.  Can  you  giv«  us  any  idea  if  they  come  fcack 
more  than  owcel — Yes  ;  they  do. 

1880.  nten,  do  you  think  it  is  •desirable  thiit  they 
should  be  admitted  to  that  '  Shelter '  after  a  second 
time  1— ^No ;  I  do  not.  Of  course  t^re  is  this  difference 
that  they  only  keep  them  in  there  for  six  months,  and 
when  they  get  their  money  atid  go  out  they  drink  it, 
and  a;^ii)  get  landed  in  prison. 

1881.  They  are  paid  wages,  I  itndetstand,  before 
tliey  leave?— Yes;  but  they  have  now  altered  the 
tm-m  there  to  13  months,  the  same  as  at  Hill  Street 
We  were  finding  it  vwy  difficult  to  get  them  to  go  to 
Hill  Street     They  preferred  to  go  to  Whitevisde  where 
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they  were  kept  only  siic  moiiUis ;  aud  I  had  to  briug 
that  matter  before  the  Committee. 

1882.  What  inducement  have  these  girls  to  stay  even 
for  six  months  in  the  Whitevale  Sliolter  1 — Well,  they 
are  washing  there,  aii<l,  of  course,  they  have  the  prospect 
of  getting  the  money  they  earn  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

1863.  Is  it  the  prospect  of  the  wages  for  the  work 
they  have  done  that  retains  them  there  t—  Yes. 

1884.  The  Committee  have  no  power  to  retain  them 
forcibly  1 — No ;  not  in  any  of  the  Homes. 

1885.  (By  Col.  M'Hardp.)  When  the  habitual 
inebriate  arrives  in  prison  would  you  just  tell  us  in  what 
state  she  generally  isf — Well,  she  is  just  what  one 
would  say  in  a  muddled  state  for  two  or  three  days. 

1886.  When  the  sentence  expires  she  has  just  got 
about  into  a  proper  state  of  body  t — Tea.  About  th6 
end  of  seven  days,  when  she  has  to  go  out,  she  is  quite 
ready  to  begin  her  dissipation  again. 

1887.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrief.)  As  to  these 
unruly  ones,  your  idea  is  that  it  would  be  better  that 
the  drunkarids  should  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  is  it 
not  ?— Yes. 

1888.  What  do  you  think  is  the  minimum  they 
should  be  kept  1 — I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good 
unless  they  were  kept  for  a  year — Even  those  who  come 
into  prison  for  the  first  time  addicted  to  driuk,  because 
they  have  in  all  probability  been  drinking  for  a  long 
time  before  that.  Good  results  hare  been  got  at  the 
Shelter  after  a  year's  residence. 

1889.  In  this  Retreat  where  you  would  put  them, 
would  you  employ  them  ? — ^Yes ;  laundry- work,  sewing, 
knitting,  and  light  out^loor  labour. 

1890.  In  this  sort  of  Home  you  would  lock  them  up 
for  a  year  at  least  t — Yes. 


1891.  What  sort  of  discipline  would  you  hare ;  not  Mias  J.  F. 
so  strict  as  in  prison  % — I  would  not  like  to  hare  much  im^"'- 
discipline  there  at  all     If  discipline  were  required  I  j^  sut.  18 
would  have  it  in  prison.  ^—L 

1892.  But  you  say  there  is  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  these  women  who  are  really  unruly; 
would  yon  put  them  into  these  Retreats  1 — No. 

1893.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  T  You 
cannot  keep  them  for  some  years  in  prison.  Do  you 
think  that  they  are  incorrigible  and  that,  if  they  were 
put  into  a  Retreat,  they  would  not  come  round  t— Yes ; 
I  think  they  would  if  they  were  kept  away  from  the 
liquor. 

1894.  What  unruliness  do  they  showt — They  are 
restless  and  excitable.  If  they  have  any  outdoor 
occupation  they  are  better. 

1895.  Do  you  give  them  employments — ^Yes;  but 
they  are  kept  separate  in  different  rooms  when  not  at 
work.  With  those  who  are  outside  the  prison  cells  such 
as  cooks,  laundresses,  aud  pass-workers,  we  have  no 
difiSculty,  because  it  is  a  privilege  to  get  oat  and  to 
have  a  little  freedom. 

1896.  Have  you  many  of  whom  you  would  say 
that  it  is  more  their  misfortune  than  their  fanlt 
that  they  are  there?  —  Yesj  a  great  many  —  the 
result  of  their  upbringing,  bad  parents  and  bad 
homes. 

1897.  Are  they  intellectually  weak  and  silly  t— Yes ; 
intellectually  weak. 

1898.  And  I  suppose  they  have  children  some  of 
themf — Yes;  and  when  they  go  out  they  hare  no 
occupation,  no  work  to  go  to,  and  no  proper  home^ 
and  then  they  just  drift  away  and  get  drunk  and  come 
back  again.     [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


[Adjourkkd.] 
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Dr.  J.  F.  SUTHKBLAND. 
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Alexander 
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Sir  JAMES  ALEXANDER  RUSSELL,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


1899.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  have  just  completed 
the  term  of  ofiBce  of  Lord  Provost  of  the  city  I — Yes. 

1900.  You  are  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  LL.D.? — 
Yes. 

1901.  Yon  have  been  for  along  time  a  magistrate 
of  the  city  t — I  was  for  six  years  one  of  the  bailies  of 
Edinburgh  before  becoming  Lord  Prorost.  I  have 
also  served  on  the  School  Board  of  the  city,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  at  this  moment,  and  have  been  all 
along  Chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Association  for 
Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  Limited. 

1902.  Aud  you  have  in  that  way  had  brought  under 
your  notice  a  number  of  facts  relating  to  the  subjects 
of  this  inquiry  t — Yes ;  and  I  have  been  much  interested 
in  this  class  of  habitual  offenders,  and  in  the  drunken 
and  broken-down  chtss  of  the  population,  including 
tramps  and  tinkers. 

1903.  We  have  here  a  diagram  showing  the  ratio  of 
apprehensions  per  thousand  of  population  for  breaches 
of  the  peace,  petty  assaults,  drunk  and  incapable,  and 
drunk  and  disorderly  in  various  towns  in  the  country. 
That  shows  that  while  the  number  of  arrests  under  these 


Sir  Jama 
AUxamder 
heads  amounted  in  Glasgow  to  60  per  thousand,  they  •8»«»«W. 


only  amounted  to  24  per  thousand  in  Edinburgh.  Can 
you  give  any  expUnation  of  that  extraordinary 
discrepancy  t — There  are  several  explanations.  I 
would  only  accept  this  diagram  as  putting  the  truth 
rather  approximately.  It  is  quite  erident  that  sereral 
factors  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  diagram  like 
this.  For  instance,  the  habits  of  the  police  differ  in 
different  towns. 

1904.  What  is  the  difference  iu  the  habits  of  the 
police  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow! — I  hare  been 
informed  that  there  are  differences  of  activity  in 
different  towns.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  census  of 
tramps.  In  Edinburgh,  I  am  informed  by  the  Chief 
Constable  that  by  his  method  he  gets  at  every  tramp 
in  town,  which  is  not  done  in  Glasgow. 

1905.  Is  there  any  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
these  figures  f — I  admit  that  the  number  of  apprehen- 
sions is  correct,  but  the  meaning  of  it  I  imagine  is 
affected  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  police  iu  the  different 
towns. 

1906.  Would  you  admit  that  the  condition  of  Edin- 
burgh as  regards  order  and  freedom  from  vagrants, 
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\}mm  dmnkenneaa,  and  assaults,  was  inferior  to  Qlasgow  t — 
iiT      I  woold  not  be  prepared  to  admit  that,  but  this  diagram 

'"''■         leqoires  to  be  taken  with  some  latitade. 

iJiTisM.  1907.  There  is  a  difiereuee  between  the  two  towns 
'  '  of  close  npon  66  per  cent.,  and  the  point  I  wish  to  get 
at  is  whedier,  in  conseqaenoe  of  yoar  fewer  arrests  here, 
the  condition  of  Edinbui^gh  is  worse  than  that  of 
Glasgow  1 — I  think  not  Yon  most  also  take  another 
modifying  circumstance.  The  class  of  population  in 
Edinbaigh  is  different,  taken  as  a  whole,  from  that  of 
Glasgow.  Oar  Taluation  per  head  is  much  higher,  (md 
the  percentage  of  the  working-classes  is  smaller. 

1908.  What  is  the  difference  of  the  percentage  of 
the  working-classes  t — I  would  not  like  to  saj,  bat  it 
is  obvioos  to  the  most  casual  inspector.  Our  valuation 
tells  it  We  have  a  valuation  probably  half  that  of 
Glaagow  without  anything  like  half  the  population. 
One  penny  per  £\  produces  wiUi  us  more  than  £8,000 ; 
and  in  Glasgow,  before  the  extension  of  the  city,  it  did 
not  produce  double  that  amount 

1909.  Do  you  give  any  instructions  to  your  police 
as  to  their  conduct  in  respect  to  dealing  with  drunk 
and  disorderly  persons  t — I  do  not  remember  what  the 
law  of  Gla^jow  is  in  relation  to  the  arrest  of  dranken 
persons,  bat  I  wish  to  point  oat  that  it  is  no  crime  to 
be  drunk  in  the  streets  of  Edinbuigh.  The  crime  con- 
Hsts  in  being  drunk  and  inoapabls,  and  not  under  the 
care  of  a  competent  penon. 

1910.  Yon  are  not  aware  of  any  difference  in  the 
law  of  Edinbargfa  and  Glasgow  on  that  point  1 — The 

ndictment  in  Edinbargfa  says  'drunk  and  incapable 
and  not  under  the  care  of  a  suitable  person.' 

1911.  Under  what  circnmttances  is  he  arrested  in 
Edinbaigh  t — If  the  person  is  simply  drunk,  and  in 
charse  of  a  man  seeing  him  home,  he  is  not  arrested. 

1912.  Would  yon  arrest  a  man  lying  in  the  gutter, 
or  able  to  stagger  home  t — That  woald  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  poUoemen.  If  he  did  not 
molest  anybody,  I  think  he  woold  require  to  be  incap- 
able of  finding  his  way  home  before  he  would  be 
arrested. 

1913.  In  inquiring  into  the  droomstanoee  of  other 
places,  we  have  been  told  that  in  some  towns  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  police,  when  th^  find  a  drank  man,  to  try 
and  help  him  home,  but  in  Gla^ow,  when  a  drunk 
aad  incapable  is  found,  he  is  simply  '  run  in.'  Have 
yonr  police  any  instructions  in  that  respect  t — It  is  the 
daty  of  the  police  to  help  the  man,  and  if  he  will  go 
qoietly  home  they  do  not  anest  him.  But  the  word 
'  incapable '  comes  in,  and  if  he  can  st^iger  home  he 
cannot  be  called  incapable. 

1914.  If  he  could  tell  where  he  lives  T — He  might  be 
aUe  to  (ell  where  he  lives,  and  yet  not  be  aUe  to  walk 
home. 

1916.  You  have  only  one  Police  Court  in  Edinburgh  % 
—Yes. 

1916.  Presided  over  by  police  magistrates  entirely) 
— ''No,  presided  over  alternately  by  a  sheriff  and  by 
bsulies.  When  the  sheriff  sits  he  takes  a  month  on 
the  bench,  then  a  bailie  succeeds  him  for  a  fortnight, 
and  another  bailie  follows,  then  a  sheriff  oomes 
back. 

1917.  That  should  tend  rather  to  ensure  uniformity 
of  practice  t — Naturally  the  sheriff  sets  the  practice 
though  the  bailies  often  differ  from  him.  I  have  often 
found  that  there  were  great  differences  in  the  sentences 
passed  by  different  individuals  on  the  bench,  and 
especially  for  particular  crimes — one  magistrate  being 
more  lenient  on  drunks,  and  another  harder  on  cases  of 
importuning.  It  is  a  well-kDOwn  thing  in  our  Police 
Courts  that  prostitutes  arrested  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
week  would  always  plead  not  guilty  because  the  sheriff 
who  sat  on  that  day  was  severe,  and  by  delaying  the 
case  till  another  Court  day  they  hoped  to  get  a  magistrate 
who  would  be  less  severe. 

1918.  Take  the  case  of  the  drunks — is  any  cognisance 
taken  of  the  number  of  previous  convictions  in  dealing 
with  them  % — Generally  not  Sheriff  Rutherford,  who 
practically  sets  the  standard  here,  does  not  take  that 
ulo  consideration. 

1919.  Does  he  allow  himself  to  be  informed  of  the 


number  of  previous  convictions  t — ^Yes ;  he  is  always  Sir  James 
informed  of  the  number.  Alexander 

1920.  After  or  before  the  prisoner  is  convicted  1 — \itvMM. 
cannot  remember,  but  the  magistrate  is  always  told  by  2q  Xot  1894. 
the  prosecutor.  ' 

1921.  Under  Lord  Kingsburgh's  Act,  in  the  more 
serious  offences,  previous  convictions  cannot  be  brought 
into  the  case  until  after  the  conviction.  Can  you  recall 
whether  you  were  told  of  these  previous  convictions 
before  or  after  the  conviction  1 — I  think  it  was  after  the 
conviction. 

1922.  I  suppose  yon  would  have  a  record  of  cases  in 
which  the  man  was  simply  finedl — Unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  the  drunks  had  nothing  bat  fines.  The  usual 
routine  when  I  was  on  the  bench  was  that  a  whole  row 
of  people  were  brought  in  and  asked  if  they  were  drunk, 
and  they  answered  yes,  and  were  fined  2/6d.  or  5s., 
with  the  alternative  of  one  or  two  days'  imprisonment 

1923.  Have  you  a  scale  of  days  of  imprisonment  1 — 
Yes.  That  of  the  Snmmary  Jurisdiction  (Scotland) 
Act,  1881. 

1924.  Is  the  term  limited  t — It  generally  runs  from 
one  to  three  days  f<»-  drunk  cases,  but  the  judge  can  go 
np  to  60  days. 

1925.  We  were  told  in  Qlasgow  that  a  number  of 
cases  of  drunkenness  were  converted  into  assaults  or 
drunk  and  disorderly  in  consequence  of  the  person 
arrested  commencing  to  fight  with  the  police  t — A  very 
small  number  of  such  cases  occur  here. 

1926.  How  is  street  walking  and  importuning  dealt 
witht — Sheriff  Rutherford  never  gives  more  than  6s. 
of  fine,  with  the  alternative  of  from  one  to  three  days. 
The  bailies  generally  give  a  little  more.  I  have  gone 
further  when,  they  were  contumacious  or  had  been  up 
often  before. 

1927.  To  what  extent  have  you  gonet — I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  gone  beyond  14  days'  imprisonment 

1928.  Do  you  &id  these  penalties  sufficient  to  keep 
the  streets  right) — No,  I  do  not.  But  I  have  given  it 
up  in  despair.  I  have  bad  young  girls  taken  out  of 
the  Court  to  the  judge's  room,  and  have  suspended  the 
case,  and  have  advised  them  to  go  to  a  Home,  but  I  never 
had  a  single  case  of  satisfaction.  They  went  to  the 
Home  to  avoid  imprisonment,  and  then  returned  to 
their  old  life. 

1929.  We  were  told  in  Glasgow  of  cases  where  the 
girls  were  sent  to  a  Home  in  charge  of  a  policeman  and 
the  magistrate  ordered  them  to  come  ap  for  sentence 
when  called  upon.  Have  you  tried  thatt — Yes,  I  have 
suspended  punishment,  but  they  were  arrested  again 
and  came  before  another  magistrate  who  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  my  threats. 

1930.  Have  yoa  any  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
reports  of  the  Police  Authorities  or  otherwise,  that  the 
state  of  Edinburgh  in  consequence  of  this  method  of 
dealing  with  that  crime  is  worse  than  Glasgow,  where 
the  punishment  is  from  14  to  SO  days  1—1  would 
rather  leave  that  to  the  Chief  Constable  to  answer,  but 
my  impression  is  that  figures  are  not  much  worth, 
becaose  our  police  have  been  extremely  active  in 
breaking  up  shebeens  and  other  houses  where  these 
people  consort 

1931.  What  are  these  women  arrested  fort — Impor- 
tuning and  soliciting  men  on  the  streets. 

1932.  Do  the  police  in  their  arrests  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  cases  where  importuning  has  occurred  t 
— ^Yes,  I  had  never  any  other  experience. 

1933.  We  have  been  informed  that  freqnent  arrests 
have  been  made  of  notorious  characters  without  impor- 
tuning 1 — The  policeman  in  these  cases  incurs  a  great 
amount  of  risk,  and  he  requires  to  be  careful  that  he 
does  not  make  a  false  arrest  Quite  recently  one  of 
our  policemen  was  instantly  dismissed  from  the  force 
for  arresting  a  lady. 

1 934.  Have  yon  policemen  in  plain  clothes  t — Yes. 

1935.  Especially  for  that  daty  f — No,  not  specially. 
A  good  number  of  the  arrests  were  made  by  the  ordinary 
poUoemen  on  the  beat 

1936.  Referring  to  the  census  of  tramps,  you  are 
aware  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  tramp  question.     Have  you    any  provision  for 
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dealiag  wilh  trampa  ) — Yos,  we  vbave  two  insthutiong. 
Cue  is  the  Night  Asylum,  wbmo  they  get  a  night's 
Iodising  and  f  ood>  and  the  .other  is  the  Hiause  of  Bef  uge. 

1937.  Have  you  any  Municipal  or  Poor  .Law 
institutious  provided  from  the  public  .fondftl — No, 
unless  they  go  into  the  poocbovae  as  paupers. 

1938.  We  were  told  that,  in  Glasgow  aome  ,5000 
poor  people  sought  slulter.in.the  Police  Office  during 
.the  year.  ,Hava|you.Apy  such  .oxperienoaJ — Woibave 
a  very  few  oaaes  of  people  asking  to  get  .into, a  icell 
for  the  night,  when  the  outside  institutiwas  AW  .Cull, 
.but.  that  is  .Yery  cace. 

1939.  Those  qther  institutions  are ,  maintaioed  by 
.philanthropic  benerolen<»t^<-Ye8. 

1940.  How  do  they  wwkt— .The  Night  Asylum 
.takes  in  people  :who  come  in  .tlw  .evening,  including 
■a  great  number  of  those  .traiaps  .and  others  iwho  .are 
bomeless.  Tbey  are  lodged  .for  ,the  4iight,  ;aad  /get 
,<son>e  food,  ,aud  go.&wAj  neixt  jnomiiag. 

1941.  .Is  tbere,any  equivAj^nt  .given.in  the  shajie  of 
labour ) — I  think  not. 

19i2.  Is  there  any  method  for  .^ecfciug  ithe  en- 
couragement which  Abat  migbt  give  to  \iKxthle8s 
characters  1 — I  do  not  think  there  is  much.  There  is 
a  fiestftin  .inspection  by  a  .comioittoe.who  'woA  it,  but 
I  am  not.  familiar  with  it 

1943.  You.  have,  seen  it  .in  its  working  order  1 — ^Yes. 

1944.  Have  you  seen  the  House,  of  .Befqge}— Yes, 
during  the  day,  but  not, at  night 

1945.  With  regard  to  druaksnoes?,  yon  have  a  large 
number,  of  .cases  of  persons  repeatedly  brought  upland 
you  know. the  .proposals  .that  have  been  made  ior  the 
treatment  of  babitual  drunkards~wbat  have  you  to 
say  iri^rding  that)'— We  have  so  many  different 
classes  of  these  people.  A  great  number  of  the 
babitual  offenders  are  at  tinws  ftrrested.for  drunkenness, 
.dUor^ler,  and  a  mixtuio  of  the  .twoi  I  have  before 
.me  the  names  of  balf-a-dozen  or  more  famous  specimens 
.whicb  IsfB^eoted  from  those  :who  appesiTed  before  myaelf. 
Here  is  a  <mau  taken  up  for  beggiqg.  He  is  35  years 
,of  age,  .and  has  been  35  .times  convicted  of  beggiog 
.alone^  .from  1^4  to  1891.  His  jseatenoes  varied  from 
4n  admonition :to  60. days.  L.aitteily  he  always  got  60 
days,  and  he.left  Edinburgh. 

1946.  Did  you  trace  him  afterwards  i~I  was  iold 
by  theChief  P«natable  that  he  was  afterwands  aisested  in 
Carlisle,  but  the  interest  of  nur  pdice  then  ceased. 
His  name  was  James  Smith,  and  he  was  on  American. 
.Auother  man  was  John  King,  32  yeacsof  age,  who  was 
tcoovicted  62  times  beibwesn  1870,and  1894.  He.had 
.been  five  y,e«rs  in  a  Beformatory  in  «ddit(<m.  He  was 
convicted  of  all  sorts  of  (fences,  but  generally  for 
^eing  drunk*  disorderly,  or  vit>lept>  The  fint  time  I  saw 
km  was  wk&n  became  before  me  ior  offering  a  student 
a, tracts  .wbieh  wasrefused»«ad  he  then  butted  tbe student 
violently  onihe  stomach,  knocked  bira  down,  and  kidted 
him.  Be  was  a  very  muscular  man,  and  I  beUeve  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  ajnny.  Geo»;ge  Muir,  46  years 
.of  age,  was  66  times  convicted  from  1867  to  18d4. 
He  sutfeied  all  «>rt8  of  sentences,  from  admonitions  to 
MJiiB  months'  imprisonment.  Martin  Pentlaud,  60  years 
of  age,  was  197  times  convicted,  from  1861  to  1801, 
««d  bis  sentences  jcanged  up  to  60  days.  I  find  that 
the  women  are  «ven  wo»e  ,  than  tbe  .men.  Alice 
Sh^rp,  30  years  of  .age,  was  116  times  convicted 
Irom  1B85  to  1891,  and  her  iientancias  were  from 
an  admonition  to  30  day^  chiefly  for  drinking 
and  prostitution.  Jai*et  Fexguson,  27  years  of  age, 
was  72  times  convicted  from  1884  to  1894,  her  highest 
aenteace  being  60  days.  Margaret  Boswell,  41  years 
uf  age,  was  143  times  conviffaed  from  1866  to  1894, 
her  sentences  being  trom  an  .admouitioa  to  ^0  days. 
J^net  Lovey  or  K-irk,  46  years  of  age,  had  been  350 
times  convicted  for  drunkenness  and  prostitution. 
Margaret  Fannon  was  297  times  ocmvicted ;  and  Helen 
Morrison,  at  the  age  of  33,  was  198  times  convicted. 

1947.  Do  you  see.sny  way  of  dealing  with  these 
cases  ?— You  have  to  consider,  first  of  all,  whatwe  the 


pauses. 

1948.  Have  yon  inawy  beggars  in  EdinlwDgh?- 
«  fery  hsss^  oHuib^r. 


-Not 


1949.  It  ;ha8  hesBsnggjested  toms^thatithB.OKJority  fifmXcMi 
of  these  habitual  beggars  might  be  eSaetnaliy  dealt  «<i*>MMa 
with  by  beirtg  relegated  to  tbe  , Parochial  jBoaods  with  -R"***^- 
powers  of  detention.  Have  you  anything,  to  isay  to  jo.liov. 
.that  1 — rYes,  I  tliiak  that  would  be  very  good.  — ^— 

1950.  Take.the  case  of  .offeDoes,  of  whtdi  drunkenness 
fonns  .a. large  past — would  you  treat  tdiem  in  Ihe  same 
way  as  habitwd  dmnkards  t — ^ly  impression  is  that  a 
]AC{ps.iBittmber.of  these, people  have  some  sli^t  mental 
delect.  I  «imuld.not  .oofi  them  lunatics,  but  I  would 
almost. aay  that.thBy,veneaeau>ljuiart;ias,<and  unless  you 
bear  that  in  mind  you  eannot  hove  effeotiiva  treatment 
There  aresome  of  t^tese  people  who,  under  compulsory 
treatment,  would  do  moderately  welL 

1951.  How  dty  yon  propose  to  deal  -with  tfann) — I 
think  yon  wouldrequire  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
adnU  .lafonnatory,  in  which  some  of  them  might  have 
to  foe  confined  for  lifie.  They  naight  bBka«e:then,  but 
^weuld  not  do  so  «uteide. 

1952.  Confining  fori  life  is  .rather  aistroBgnrdepf — 
You  ooufine  a  lunatic  for  life.  I  was  «kawn  .in  a  large 
Lnnatic  Asylum  the  others  day  a  number  of  patients 
wbo  were  praotioally  well,  and  who.:paid  no  board 
on  .account  of  tiiieir  aeiviees  to  the  inetitntion,  and 
who  were  yet  aware  .that  :they  "were  thace  for  life  and 
eould«ot  be  trusted,  outiide.  Perhaps  '  weok^uded ' 
is  rather  a  strong  word  to  apply  to  tdmas  drunkard-j. 
They  are  morally  sane  so  long  as  usder  anpeoviaion.  A 
jnnmber  of  them  are  recognised  as  being  areak-minded 
iniihe  ordinaiyoenee,  but  there  arejuony  who  would 
not  be  80  recogniaed,  but  who  are  yet  qfuite  iuoapable  of 
withstanding  temptation. 

1953.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  in  Scotland  would 
bear  you  out  in  the  oommitment  for  long  terms  of  such 
persons  to  Beformotories  ? — I  think  the  word  Beforma- 
tory might  be  liable  to  misinterpretation.  I  have  no 
desire  to  make  this  detention  penal.  I  would  make  it 
forcible  detention,  bnt  give  every  liberty.  I  look  upon 
it  as  an  analogy  to  a  IiUiiatic  Asylum— detain  them,  but 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  earning  their  livelihood. 

1954.  How  would  you  bear  the  expenses  of  such 
institutions  i — They  wUl  never  pay  their  lotvn  way.  It 
is  imiKMsible  they  ican  nam  ithsir  own  living,  for  if  they 
have  to  bear  the  expense  of  .a  nratcher  and  other  tbings 
they  cannot  fairly  compete  nvith  cd^her  Jabonr.  The 
public  funds  would  have  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense, 
bat  I  wonld  point  out  that  at:psB8ent  these  peoi^e  are 
largely  supported  by  the  public,  for  they  aire  iorgely 
parasites  on  the  working-diaases.  Wbenever  there  is  a 
want  of  employment  itfaicse  people  ore  thrown  on  public 
charity.  Besides  that  voluntary  cfaority,  they  form 
already  a  serieue  tax  on  the  pobUc  in-  respect  of  police, 
prisons,  and .  tiie  poor  low,  so  that  it  would  be  as  bwad 
as  it  is  long. 

1 955.  The  priarms  :are  supported  out  of  one  fond,  the 
police  out  of  another,  and  the  poorhouses  out  of  a  third  f 
—Sat  the  some  pec^le  pay  for  tbem  all 

1956.  Yes,  but  ia  different  pvopm^tiens.  Would 
yom  {iiropsse  tikat  eaeh  of  tiieBe  bodies — the  Imperial 
Goveroment,  the  Poike  GommiaBionnrB,  and  ibe  Poor 
Law  Anlharities,  should  all  contcibute  towosds  tiiese 
institutions  1 — I  hope  to  live  to  see  in  Edinburgh  one 
tax  collector  for  all  tihese  bodies,  and  then  the  people 
will  not  csate  what  body  admintiters  tbem.  At  present 
it  is  largely  a  case  of  jealousy  among  officials. 

1 957.  You  have  not  fonnulated  any  futlnr  idea  than 
that  these  people  should  be  supported  out  of  the  public 
funds  ? — No.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which  has 
not  been  referred  to,  and  that  is  the  prsrcation  of  this 
evil  at  its  source.  I  do  not  see  that  we  would  gain  a 
great  deal,  though  we  were  to  remove  the  whole  cf 
these,  if  we  allow  ai.new  coop  to  grow  up  to  take  their 
place. 

19(58.  Where  does  Ahat  new  crop  come  from ! — I 
believe  it  arises  largely  from  wont  of  means  to  deal  by 
Beformatories  with  lads  and  girls  of  over  16  years  of 
age.  I  think  a  very  lenient  sentence  at  the  beginning 
in  aucb  isases  is  often  a  mistake.  I  think  if  snch 
young  people  are  to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  they  should 
get  a  fright  at  tbe  beginning. 

1969.  We  have  heard  of  cases  of  beys  being  sent  to 
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prMon  fof'kicknig.a  mnddy  footixiU  and  makingra  noke 
■hr      on- the  stareetsil— -There  does  .not  lerat.to  be  any  proper 

punishuentJorendk  o£h(icas^andiy<Ht'miut  either 'semi 
■TlSN.  ^^°  youths  to  prison^ oe  let  them ofiLto  beooms  a^mdsanae 
J_      on  the  streets. 

1960.  C^iyou'OtdeDTidiippmgBl — -Yes*  bat  you  viU 
arouse  pnUk:  opwdon  against  you  if  yon  do.  I  once 
ordeced  a  boy  to  be  whippsd  for.  iitdU, .  Euid  1  was  aauilBd . 
by-  Bumeioua  letters  in  thetiwimpapBra.  There  ia  oetUytB 
waat  of  proper punidanent  ior  Bucb  casn..  It  is  ckedy: 
not  a  ease'in' wbdoh  to  send.,  ohildren  to  prtaon;.  and 
yet,  if  let  alffiie^itbty-iranld:reiideiLtha  atoeeta.impaeA- 
abtei 

1961.  WUa*  is  yonr;  oMniD:  opinion  >.  with;  legacdi  ito: 
wfaip|)ingt— I  donet  tfaisk  a  judioial  whipping. s: a 
suffieieDtijrmatd.pniiia)nnenk:£i>rjkiekixiga  foobbadL  It 
is  aot  a . cnm^-Mid  I  would:  net  hars  the  ladis  ia  the. 
Police  Gonrtjd  ail  fov  sookirBaha: 

1 902w  HnKra<  you  f oasd'  that  young-  psa|de  :f rom:  the. 
slusaa  sent  to;  priscRi  for.-a  jkott  time  are  fngfateDsdaad. 
deterred  t — ^It  is  diffionit  b>  answer  thstl  The;: Polios 
Court  in  £diabur{^  makes  a  great- distiuttioDiMtweea 
the  cells.  atUmfaed  to  the  Police.  QfiSeaiandi  the:  prisoD^ 
and  instead  of  sending;  a  boy  to  jail  ha  iit  loeked  up  in 
the  cell  fbr«om«  hoots  or  for  the  tdf^t  These  cells  are 
certified  as-apriaon  whore  any  onaoan.  be'datained.fot' 
a  period:  not  exceeding  three  days;  sad.  oonfinemBnt: 
there  ia  not  looked  upon  iutbeaame  seaae.asibeing  aent. 
to  prison. 

ld€3;  Is>tAiBt>«.peanliaritgraf  Ediubnight'— ¥ea.. 

1964i  Is  tinr' systeai: nnioh  availed  oft— Ym-;  it  is 
takoBi advantage  of. a  good  deal  in  theoase  of  juveniles, 
wboiare  locked  npfop  the  night  to  grvs  them  a  fcigfab. 
Thiqrdo  notssseoiate  witii.the  ordinary' prisonera. 

1965.  Have  you  the  power,  of  the  magistrates  of 
Glasgow  to  libeeate  prisoaers  bslote  the  period  of  their 
senteiuse  has  expired  ?— I  hacre  heacd.  of  a  aantanoe 
being  altered  the  same  da^  after  it  had  been  poouoBnoed, 
but  I  navee  did  so 'myself. 

1966i  What  would  yoa  psopese  to  prevent  tbeifroah 
crop'  ofi'  offenders  soming'  np  I — One  of  the  tbittgS:  I 
would  BUggeatis  that  the  age.  at  which  children  aan  be 
committed'  to  Beformatories  should  be  laisai,  aud  that 
instead  of  semfiDg  a  boy  orgirL  of  16  to  jail,  when  it  is. 
cleariy  a  case  of  bad  surroundings  or  bad  family,  they 
should  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory. 

1967.  To  what  age  would  you  keep  them,  tiiere  } —I 
think  girla  can  be  kept  there  tUl  19  just  now..  The 
Daky  House  of  Befugp  is.  an.  insticutian  of  the  kind, 
and  I  know  that  among  the  present  subtoribcn  to 
that  institution;  are  some  of  titeformerinmatea. 

1968.  I£  yon  seat  a  bey  of  16  to  the.  Befoanatery; 
how-  long  would  you  detain,  him  t — Till.  he.  was  20 ; 
but  yon  would  require  a  Beformatoi^'wfaeare  kis  work, 
would  be  useful',  and  -where  he  would  bo,  caraiog'  a  great 
part  of  his  own  support. 

I96d.  Would  that  not-  ezesciaei  a.  bad  inflnonce  on 
tho  younger  lads  t— I  think clasaificaiaQB  would. prevent 
th^ 

1970.  (B9  Sif  CUui  SeoH  Monerieff.)  What  is 
the  youngest  age  at  whibh  yon  would  sendi  3  child  to 
prison) — Unfoctuoaialy  tfaBM'  ia  no<  remedy  but  tba 
prisow  for  jnvanileB. 

1971.  What  would  you  recommend  iit  tha  way  of 
punishment  for  these  petty  outbumts  of  ddldish 
spints:t— If  one  was  left  to  the  light  uf  humani  nature 
one  would,  say  tha  policeman  ought.  to>  ouffi  the  boy 
there  and  then  and  be  done  with,  it,  but  ka  would  run 
a  senens  risk  in  doing  dmt  Often  they  do.  take 
the  beys:  home:  and  tell  tkeir  parents:to  deal  with  theai. 
Girls  who  sail  newspapers  on  the  stesets  aa»  eftlaa 
broogbt  up  for  cnndng  and  swaiuing  and  makijig;  a 
noite.  I  sent  a  newspaper  girl  to  a  Bef  ovmatory  Sot  sueh 
an  effsace,  and  she  had  been  nine  tiaiss^in  priseabelnre- 
that  for  eursiug  and  swearing.  Ska  was  a  BoaiAa 
Catholic,  and  I  sent  for  the  priest,  and  he  gatre  his 
opibien  thatnnlcas  she  >mn  sent  to  a  Bcfecnatory  she 
woidd  bei  mined.  On  his  adnce  I  did  so^  tilt  she:  waa 
lOyeamcf  ag%  idiibeugh<  her  parait» -were  very  angry. 
The  ofiiciab  of  the  Coort  tteuglibit  was  an  cxoeedingly 
strong  meastm  >to<  send  a  girl  to.  a  Eeformatory  to  a 


mare  breach  of  Uieipeaoe,  but  thapriflit^told  me  thsjtv<»r.;aiiMe 
her  elder  sister  waa  :aB  the  8tre«t«,.and.I  sawiit.wasihH.-^'entMb'' 
only  chance.  Sttmll. 

1972.  Yoa  wottldibe  in. favour  of .  hroatLsnug  the<2o;{m,(  j^^^^ 
doors  of  the  Reformatory,  and  sending  children  there  Urn.-      — ^__ 
oSanees  foe  which  they>ani.«ot  nowisant^tQ.tbe  Be6)nna- 
toi^  1 — It  waanot  tbeioffMice.of  tihe.giii.thsfc  made  m«. 
seiul  hen  to  the  Befivrmatory,  batiapurview  of.  he&.aui- 
rottndingB  aoid.the  chaiaeler.of  hec  famtily.i 

197.3.  Dees  the  law^  peonii  thi»  m«gistt«test  to  dO' 
thali. on  their  own  jpdgmAot  1^1  thought  theistalmte 
gave  methe/powffii^,but;it,iaceeteuJy  nqt.the.eustcna,. 

1974  It  (UMBrUot: require:  legi«dla«ioia.tb-QnftbJ«e:y«ni 
to  do  MQ  % — I.  da  not  tthiuk  so.! 

1975.  I  understand  that  you  never  sendrjuvenileaito 
priMui  foria«y.  ordmaryr  offeaeeeit^-U^taJnly;  nolu.  I 
often,  admooiebad.. 

1976.  Yoa  would  ooofine.  habitual. druukards  far  a, 
long  period  t — Yes. 

1977.  Asa  medioal  man,,  what  wouHbei  the  mioi- 
mum .  period  of  Qonfineraent.  foe  which  you  would,  {^ye- 

power  i~~L  do  not  think  that„anyt}ui^  lee^f  tWk.  tirei  ^ 

yean:would.  be  «f:any  avail.  ft)r.tbef<d«8«,ef..pe«>pietQ{( 
whoa' I. havebeen  speaking. 

I97S.  Bavei  you  known.  caa«a  of .  habitual.  drooiiMda 
who  have  become  reformed  and.  ha  vie  remvecedtr-^Yesi, 
a  fewiinaUrdasses.of  society. 

19.79..  We  have  had  inetaoioea  brougbt  before.us  in 
Glasgow  of  labouring  men  who  hajroiworked  honestly, 
enough  and  were  sober  until  they  got  theiK  foitnight^a 
wages,  when  Utey  h«l  a  driakutg.  bout  and.  bocaiine.  a 
curse  to  their,  families  and.  the  neaghbourhood.  Thejy) 
go  back  to  their,  work  on  the.  Monday,  otoroing  and.are 
all  right  till,  nest  pay-dayi  WhaA  would.yoa  do.  with 
these  1  caaeail— There :  are  exceedingly  difficult .  oaswi  I 
had  a  labourer  ray sel  f  who  could  not  stan4.  mora  iitiUX  a 
limited  wage  without  giving  way  to  driok., 

1980.  Would,  yen  have  an  order  for  these  <mftDi^s 
wages  to. begi^m  to  theis  wives. aa, tcugtees Jt-rl,  think 
that  wonld.be:an  aKceUoat.  Uwitg  wh«i)e.  the, wife-,  wm, 
trustworthy; 

1981.  Might  tikiemLnot  be  a.lsgal  tru3t«e:appoiQl«d  I 
— I  am  afraid,  the  expense  would  make  it.imppactioafojet, 
It  is  one  of  tba  moait  diificultt  oMesi  and  X  don't,  ibiok. 
we  would  be  justified.in^aeifing.  those  peopIe'vswageRt 

1982.  (By  Dr.  FaKqHharsm.)  You  ham  only  knawBi 
a  few  eases  of  reooveiy  J — .Yea. 

1983.  Is  that  because  you.  diabelvwa  in  tbe.ckwie^ 
or  because  the  existing  machinery  is  deficient  %-r-X  WSA 
refentng  to  instanoee  that  had  come  andep.  my  omn 
petaenal  knowtedgn.. 

1984.  But  suppose  we  had  a  peiriod<  of  two  yeaw' 
detention,  would  you  be  confident,  of  saoeeas.thr"]^ 
would  enable  tite  man'a  pbysbsal  constjttttim  to.  re«o«e» 
its.  tome,  and  would  give  bin,  a  {resits  stntt.  Hi* 
nervous  sy stem: w«iUd<. not  be,  uad»i:  the:  diw^Kaotage 
of  being-  tcatnad  to  drink, 

1986.  Do  yQ«, think  that,  tbare.  would  he  atnftcluHal 
changea  in.  the  nervous,  systami  tliat  wauld  mailte  jt,  very 
difficult  for;  a  man  to  tscovw  after  a  long  pw^oA.  o£ 
soaking  in  ddnkl^Yes., 

1986.  Have  you  gone  into  the  experienq»  o| ,  qthw 
countriiBal— <I  baKe>  read  .  <mei  or .  two  booka  oq  the 
qaestiiMi,.  buk  I  would  not  lik«>  ^,  siiie  evidm>«»  Wf.  tb<^, 
poia:t. 

1987.  Have  you  been  impressed  or  the  revejwft  by 
the  experience  of  Amerieal^Yes,  I  tbwJii  iO  ^honrs 
that  a  «ei!taitt;  proportion  can  recover  by  detaationu. 

1 988.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Betreate  in  our  own, 
country  J  —The  recqveiy  haa  not  be«ir  aa  saW)ifa«|)wiy, 
and  I  think,  tba  raasain  is  t^hat  the,p«rtqd»:of,  detention 
havei  not  been  bog  enough.  If  you  qba  pigeveat  a,  man 
rudiingeS  tedriak  when:hBtakee.theiCcaTiQg,HeniA]( 
keep  hioieelf  stought  lor  the  next  n«Ath,  op  twok 

1989.  Would  you  say  compulsion  waft  an,  eseentitt 
element  in  the  tresibment  of  these  oasfaV— X«  ma;)y  of 
them.  In.  some  pcwsuasign  and  moral  cQtmpa^y  wigbl 
be  enough,  buJi  in otberaeqmfiNlaitm i»  neqnired. 

1990.  SoBiB  madieal  men  hold  that  these  caaea  «m 
closely  aUied  to  insanity.  Wha^  is  your  opinion  ^-^I 
belifiva  thej  an  connected  with  a  de^eetive  nervoua 
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Sir  Jcma  system.  I  have  known  men  who  had  constitutionally 
AUaander  such  a  craving  for  drink  as  to  indicate  a  different 
Jtiutell.  nervous  system   from  other  people,  and  yet  on   be- 

20  Kov.  1894.  coming  teetotallers  they  made  good  citizens,  and  did 
—J —    '  well. 

1991.  Would  a  rearrangement  of  our  Lunacy  Laws 
meet  these  cases) — I  do  not  think  you  can  class  them 
as  lunatics.  I  think  something  might  be  done  by  the 
French  system  of  calling  a  family  council  with  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  ordering  certain  restraints. 

1992.  Do  you  'think  it  better  that  these  people 
should  be  treated  by  means  of  new  machinery  and  new 
institutions? — Yes,  but  I  have  not  worked  out  the 
details  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  give  this  evidence  with 
much  di£Bdence. 

1993.  As  to  those  boys  who  play  football  on  the 
streets,  would  it  not  be  better  to  give  them  a  whipping 
and  let  them  gof — Yes,  rather  than  send  them  to 
jail. 

1994.  With  reference  to  whipping,  is  it  the  physical 
or  moral  effect  that  produces  good  results  Y — I  think 
sending  them  to  prison  is  worse,  not  only  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  for  the  boy,  but  also  for  the  public  purse. 

1995.  With  regard  to  prostitution,  is  prostitution 
per  se  an  offence  against  the  law  t — Not  in  Edinburgh, 
unless  when  combined  with  importuning. 

199G.  What  is  the  evidence  to  convict — the  man's  f 
— ^No,  he  generally  does  not  like  to  come  to  the  Police 
Court  We  take  the  evidence  of  two  policemen  as 
eye-witnesses  of  the  importuning. 

1997.  But  the  conversation  might  be  on  a  different 
subject  1 — When  a  woman  who  is  a  convicted  prostitute 
is  seen  to  stop  three  or  four  men  in  succession'on  the 
street  and  speak  to  them,  even  when  they  have  not  had 
a  conversation,  that  would  be  held  by  most  of  the 
magistrates  as  sufficient  evidence 

1998.  Was  the  lady  to  whom  you  formerly  referred 
as  being  wrongly  arrested,  found  under  suspicious 
circumstances  7— No,  she  had  been  locked  out  of  the 
house  where  she  was  staying,  and  was  waiting  on  the 
street  for  a  lady  friend  who  bad  gone  for  a  key. 

1999.  Would  you  favour  a  system  of  compulsorily 
shutting  up  those  prostitutes  in  asylums) — Yes, 
certainly.  I  am  not  going  to  pledge  myself  to  the  pre- 
sent method  and  discipline  of  Reformatories  as  the  most 
suitable  in  all  these  cases.  I  would  prefer  an  institu- 
tion where  forcible  detention  was  combined  with 
industrial  occupations,  and  one  not  worked  from  a  penal 
point  of  view. 

2000.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  You  know  that  there  u 
a  large  class  of  habitual  drunkards  who  do  not  come 
before  the  police  1 — Undoubtedly. 

2001.  And  they  probably  produce  more  distress  and 
discomfort  than  the  class  habitually  before  the  Police 
Courts  1 — Those  habitually  before  the  Police  Courts 
have  wrecked  their  families  and  are  past  hope. 

2002.  I  refer  to  the  class  of  cases  where  one  of  the 
parents  may  thrash  the  children,  or  the  husband  attack 
the  wife,  or  the  wife  the  husband,  and  produce  a 
continuous  series  of  domestic  brawls,  which  are  not 
brought  before  the  police  t — There  are  a  certain  number 
of  such  cases. 

2003.  Is  there  not  a  large  number  t — Yes ;  a  large 
number  who  do  it  off  and  on,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
annoying  their  neighbours  and  bringing  the  police  on 
the  scene. 

2004.  Is  there  any  institution  in  this  city  for  dealing 
with  such  cases  t — There  is  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

2005.  Have  you  acted  on  the  Board  of  that  Society  t 
— No ;  I  have  not  been  a  member  of  the  Board. 

2006.  Is  there  a  large  number  of  cases  dealt  with  by 
them  1 — Yes,  a  considerable  number.  Our  police  have 
been  enforcing  the  statute  for  the  protection  of  children 
very  heartily  indeed. 

2007.  Wliat  is  the  present  procedure  in  connection 
with  this  Society  f — ^Tbe  children  are  taken  to  the 
Police  Office,  and  then  sent  down  to  a  Shelter  in  the 
High  Street,  where  they  are  kept  for  some  days  until 
the  case  is  cleared  up  in  its  legal  aspect ;  and  then 
there  is  a  Home  at  Corstorphiue,  about  four  miles  away, 


where  the  children  are  kept     The  pareuts  are  prose-  Sir  Jamu 
cuted  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  the  Chief  Constable  .^fe»»nder 
deals  with  a  number  of  them  privately.     The  Chief  •""*'*^- 
Constable  does  a  great  deal   in  that  way  with  petty  20  Nov.  18S 
offenders  among  children.  

2008.  Do  you  believe  that  in  Edinburgh  the  action 
of  the  police  and  of  this  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  is  a  sufficient  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  all  these  cases  and  dealing  with  them  %  Is  any- 
thing more  required  I — I  do  not  think  so  at  present, 
especially  as  our  police  are  associated  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

2009.  {By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  this  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor? — It  is  a 
voluntary  philanthropic  association  which  tries  to  help 
people  out  of  work  and  enable  them  to  make  their  own 
way.  It  has  workrooms  in  the  Grassmarket,  and 
provides  employment  for  destitute  people  out  of  work, 
gives  them  pecuniary  and  other  aid,  and  enforces  to  a 
certain  extent  a  labour  test,  and  assists  in  the  clothing 
of  destitute  children.  The  police  have  been  taking  an 
active  part  in  helping  this  clothing  scheme,  both  in 
getting  donations,  and  finding  out  the  children  requiring 
help,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  families. 

2010.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  With  reference  to  the 
support  of  any  institution  that  might  be  devised  for 
dealing  with  habitual  offenders,  would  you  think  it  best 
that  the  practical  supervision  and  working  of  these 
institutions  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Local  rather  than 
Imperial  Authorities?— I  like  the  present  constitution 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Reformatories.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  interest  local  people.  The  Refor- 
matories are  managed  by  a  Local  Committee  and  are 
yet  subject  to  Government  inspection  and  control,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  good  combination. 

2011.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
such  institutions  should,  to  some  extent,  be  supported 
from  local  funds  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2012.  You  referred  to  the  cells  attached  to  the  Police 
Court  in  Edinburgh,  and  said  they  were  certified  under 
a  special  Act  as  a  place  of  detention.  Are  they  the 
only  cells  of  the  kind  in  Scotland  ? — I  believe  so. 

2013.  But  there  are  certain  towns  in  which  cells  are 
certified  under  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877  for  the  detention 
of  short  sentence  prisoners  ? — Yes,  I  know  that  these 
exist 

2014.  I  suppose  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
police  cells  in  Edinburgh  are  borne  by  the  Police  Rate 
of  the  city? — Yes;  they  are  part  of  the  police 
establishment. 

2015.  (By  Mist  Stevenson.)  With  regard  to  the 
instructions  given  to  the  police  in  dealing  with  persons 
found  drunk  on  the  streets,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  they  were  instructed  to  take  those  persons  to  their 
own  homes  ? — No,  the  police  do  not  go  with  them  to 
their  homes,  but  they  send  them  on. 

2016.  I  had  experience  of  a  woman  found  drunk  on 
the  streets,  and  beginning  to  take  off  her  clothes,  and  I 
asked  a  policeman  to  take  her  home.  He  said  all  he 
could  do  would  be  to  follow  her,  and  keep  the  crowd  of 
boys  off  her,  but  he  could  not  take  her  home.  Would 
that  be  according  to  his  instructions  ? — He  could  not 
be  allowed  to  leave  his  beat  and  go  home  with  her. 
In  fact,  she  was  an  incapable  person  if  she  was  unable 
to  find  her  way  home. 

2017.  Would  he  have  been  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of 
duty  if  he  had  acceded  to  my  request  and  gone  home 
with  the  woman  t — I  think  so. 

2018.  In  Glasgow  we  were  told  that  they  had  a 
system  of  taking  money  pledges  from  drunk  persons, 
which  were  forfeited  in  many  cases.  Does  that  system 
also  prevail  here  1 — Yes.  The  '  drunks '  at  the  Police 
Court  on  Monday  mornings  are  divided  into  two 
categories — those  who  have  left  pledges  and  gone  away 
when  sober,  and  those  who  have  stayed  in  the  cells  since 
their  apprehension. 

2019.  Is  there  any  minimum  pledge  of  money? — I 
think  it  is  6&,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain.  If  the  fine 
was  53.,  those  who  were  out  on  bail  were  always  able  to 
pay,  because  that  amount  of  money  was  in  hand. 

2020.  You  said  that,  under  the  Society  for  the 
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b-^uws  Prevention  of  Craelty  to  Children,  children  were  taken 
y^tfder  to  a  Home  at  Coistorphina  Is  there  any  machinery  by 
*'*''  which   the  parents  can  be  made  responsible  for  the 

>S9T.  1894.  dpense  of  that  child's  maintenance  in  that  Home  1 — I 

' am  not  aware  of  it,  and  my  experience  is  that  you  can 

never  get  money  out  of  these  people,  the  expense  being 
more  than  the  gain.  That  is  the  experience  with  regard 
to  Industrial  Schools. 

2021.  Is  it  not  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the 
parents  should  be  made  responsible  !— -Undoubtedly,  as 
a  means  of  discipline,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce 
discipline  that  costs  money. 

2022.  Do  you  not  think  the  moral  effect  on  the 
parent  is  worth  the  expense) — I  am  afraid  the  rate- 
payers would  not  think  so. 

2023.  You  spoke  of  the  scheme  for  providing  cloth- 
ing for  the  children.  On  what  principle  do  the  police 
select  the  children  1 — I  think  it  is  left  a  good  deal  to 
the  discretion  of  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 

2024.  {Py  Dr.  Sutherland.)  In  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  you  said  we  had  in  Glasgow  more  of  the 
working-classes  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in 
Edinburgh.  When  I  tell  you  that  in  Edinburgh  yom 
have  184  individuals  convicted  ^ve  times  and  vjatcards 
for  the  offences  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  that  in 
Glasgow  the  number  is  about  500,  does  not  that  indicate 
that  the  ratio  is  about  the  same  for  both  cities  1 — If  I 
am  right  in  assuming  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
habitual  oflenders  are  people  with  a  mental  twist  or 
defect  of  some  kind,  I  think  the  proportion  in  regard  to 
population  would  be  about  the  same  in  both  towns. 

2025.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  worst  class  of  offenders 
are  about  the  same  in  both  towns,  and  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  arrests  is  accounted  for  in  Glasgow  by 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  casuals } — No.  Where 
you  have  a  large  working-class  population  you  will  get 
a  laige  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  among  men 
who  get  drunk  on  pay-days,  but  who  are  not  habituals. 
I  draw  a  great  distinction  between  a  man  who  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  drink,  and  one  who  attends  to  bia 
work  and  gets  occasionally  drunk. 

2026.  You  agree  that  the  proportion  of  habitual 
offenders  is  about  the  same  in  Edinburgh  as  Glasgow } 
— Ye<«,  on  the  figures  you  give  me. 

2027.  If  184  persons  were  returned  by  the  Edinburgh 
Chief  Constable  as  having  been  convicted  five  times 
and  upwards  for  the  offences  we  are  dealing  with,  and 
the  number  in  Glasgow  was  500,  does  not  tiiat  show 
that,  in  proportion  to  population,  the  number  in  both 
towns  is  the  same  t — It  is  simply  a  question  of  arith- 
metic. 

2028.  I  observe  from  the  returns  of  your  Chief 
Constable  that  you  only  convicted  one  prostitute  in 
Edinburgh  for  every  three  in  Glasgow.  Can  you 
explain  this  striking  difference  t — No,  I  cannot 

2029.  You  said  in  regard  to  the  artest  of  proetitutes 
that  it  was  left  very  much  to  two  policemen  who 
might  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  conversation 
carried  out — Yes.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  person  who 
had  been  importuned  appear  in  the  Police  Court.  He 
would  look  upon  it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  injury 
done  to  him. 

2030.  You  indicated  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  conviction  after  a  woman  had  been  once 
branded  as  a  prostitute.  Might  not  the  first  con- 
viction have  the  suspicion  of  doubt  about  it? — The 
first  charge  is  always  a  contested  case,  and  the  inquiry 
ia  prolonged,  for  even  the  Fiscal  recognises  the  impor- 
tance of  it  to  the  woman,  and  in  my  experience  submits 
evidence,  even  should  the  woman  plead  guilty. 

2031.  Does  the  woman  cited  ever  plead  not  guilty 
and  call  the  man  importuned  as  a  witness  1 — She  often 
pleads  not  guilty,  but  I  never  in  my  experience  saw 
the  importuned  person  called.  The  first  conviction  is 
only  obtained  after  a  stiff  fight,  and  it  is  usually  proved 
that  the  woman  frequents  the  streets  and  associates 
with  prostitutes.  Our  late  Fiscal,  Mr  Linton,  who 
serveti  many  years,  never  held  that  one  conviction  for 
importuning  apart  from  other  circumstaocee  entitled 
him  to  call  a  woman  an  habitual  prostitute. 

2032.  Have  yon  formulated  any  defintfiM  of  the 


term  '  habitual  drunkard '  1 — No,  I  think  it  is  largely  Sir  James 
a  question  of  common  sense.  AUxamier 

2033.  Would  you  consider  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  •'^'"»«"- 
sitting  to  investigate  the  case,  sufficient  to  determine  20  Nav~lS91 
the  point  t — In  cases  supported  by  frequent  convictions       ! 

I  do  not  think  there  need  be  much  difficulty.  I  do 
not  think  the  Police  Court  in  Edinburgh  would  be 
the  best  tribunal  to  investigate  such  cases.  In  Edin- 
burgh we  have  another  Court,  called  the  Burgh  Court, 
which  was  founded  by  royal  charter,  and  in  which 
the  bailies  sit  as  depute  sheriffs  and  deal  with  the 
cases  that  cannot  be  tried  in  the  Police  Court.  If  a 
man  is  twice  convicted  of  theft  he  cannot  be  tried  in 
the  Police  Court,  and  must  be  sent  to  the  sheriff  or 
Burgh  Court  The  same  man  who  site  in  the  Police 
Court  may  also  be  the  bailie  in  the  Burgh  Court,  and 
try  the  case  which  he  has  just  before  remitted  to  him- 
self. I  think  that  Burgh  Court  with  two  men  on  the 
bench,  would  be  an  excellent  tribunal  for  the  calm  and 
deliberate  trial  of  such  cases  of  habitaal  drunkards. 

2034.  You  think  leuient  sentences  at  first  are  a 
mistake? — If  a  man  has  got  on  the  Rlidiug-path  to 
ruin,  I  think  a  sentence  of  three  weeks  or  a  month 
might  be  that  man's  salvation.  In  one  case  I  broke 
through  tradition  and  gave  a  man  a  heavy  fine  or  30 
days  for  being  drunk,  and  he  told  the  cab  inspector 
that  it  had  been  the  saving  of  him. 

2035.  If  you  were  to  give  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  such  an  offence,  even  if  repeated,  would  it 
not  appear  excessive  % — What  is  wanted  is  an  amount 
of  imprisonment  that  will  bring  home  a  sense  of 
discomfort  and  reflection  to  the  man.  I  think  a  three 
days'  sentence  on  many  of  the  lower  class  of  working 
people  is  no  sentence  at  all.  They  are  as  happy  in 
jail  as  elsewhere,  and  they  are  just  given  an  opportunity 
for  sleeping  off  the  drink,  only  to  begin  again  when 
they  come  out. 

2036.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  very  many  do  not  go 
back  ? — Very  many. 

2037.  So  that  mild  sentences  do  have  some  effect  on 
80%  or  so  of  the  arrests) — I  often  think  that  in  some  of 
these  mild  sentences  they  might  as  well  have  had  none 
at  all.  Very  likely  they  would  have  been  ashamed  in 
any  case,  and  wouM  not  have  gone  back. 

2038.  You  say  that  public  opinion  is  not  up  to  the 
point  of  sanctioning  whipping  or  birching  1 — That  is 
ray  experience  in  Edinburgh. 

2039.  This  system  of  whipping  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  Govan,  Greenock,  and  other  towns  in  Scotland, 
and  the  only  difficulty  hitherto  experienced,  is  to  get 
a  whipper.  Have  you  found  that  difficulty  ? — No,  we 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  that  respect 

2040.  Why  should  Edinburgh  be  exceptional  in  its 
view  of  whipping) — I  cannot  give  the  reason,  I  believe 
in  it  much  more  than  imprisonment  as  the  proper 
remedy  for  children's  offences. 

2041.  In  speaking  of  those  with  a  mental  defect, 
you  do  not  mean  to  classify  them  as  lunatics  1 — No. 

2042.  I  suppose  that  although  they  have  in  some 
measure  lost  self-control,  they  know  right  from  wrong  t 
—Yes. 

2043.  But  you  compare  them  to  lunatics  in  so  far  as 
you  would  give  them  a  long  period  of  seclusion  1  Is  it 
not  the  case  that  many  of  those  lunatics  in  the  asylum 
have  no  thought  of  or  desire  for  liberty  % — Some  of 
those  in  the  asylums  are  sane  while  in,  but  if  tossed  out 
into  the  world,  they  could  not  restrain  themselves. 

2044.  Would  you  put  a  drunkard,  with  that  de^iie 
for  liberty  lunatics  never  dream  of,  under  the  saiiie 
conditions  t — Undoubtedly.  I  think  he  would  require 
to  be  put  under  more  stringent  conditions.  Some  of 
those  who  are  now  in  an  asylum  could  walk  out  if  they 
liked,  but  they  have  sense  enough  to  remain  in. 

2045.  Would  you  administer  the  same  kind  and 
form  of  treatment  for  all  these  people  1 — No,  I  think 
tbey  would  have  to  be  classified,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  which  involves  expense,  supervision,  and 
separate  treatment.  I  do  not  think  any  uniform 
system  of  treatment  would  give  the  best  results,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  give  any  results  at  all. 

2046.  {By  Sir  Cotin  Seott  Moncrief.)  I  suppose  a 
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good  many  of  theae  women  who  ore  taken  np  for  impor- 
tuning are  known  to  the  police  % — Cdrtunly. 

20-(7.  Are    they  liable  to   be  palled  Tip   without 

WSav.  1894.  direet  erideDce  on  the  part  of  the  police  t — I  an  alrtid 

there  have  been  eases.     We  heiTB  had  unworthy  men 

dismissed  ftom  the  force  from  time  to  time,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  the  police  are  a  respectable  body,  uid  act 
fairly. 

2048.  Is  there  any  other  class  poUed  ap  as  being 
sHspect  % — Under  our  Edinbtrrgh  statute  the  poKce  cam 
seize  a  habit  and  repate  thief  very  snmrmarily.  We 
have  a  clause  in  our  Act  which  prevents  a  criminal 
when  out  of  prison  from  enjoying  the  same  liberties  as 
another  pereon.  It  is  an  offeuce  for  a  caxd-^arpo', 
once  convicted,  to  have  cards  in  bis  pocket.  It  is  an 
offence  for  an  habitual  thief  to  frequent  a  street.  I  have 
sent  a  returned  convict  30  days  to  prison  for  being 
twenty  minutes  in  a  crowd  at  the  entrance  to  a  theatre, 
wfcere  he  had  been  watched  by  two  detectives. 

2049.  {By  Mies  Stemueon.)  There  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  evidence  in  all  these  eases,  bnt  I  understand 
that  many  of  those  women  are  brought  up  simpfy 
because  the  police  have  seen  them  spealnng  to  men 
without  having  heard  what  they  had  said  1 — But  tbat 
is  a  habit  and  repute  prostitute  who  has  been  convicted 
before. 

2050.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  have  spoken  of  the 
habitual  thief,  the  habitual  cord-sharper,  and  the 
habitual  prostitute.  Can  you  give  us  a  definition  of 
habitual  t— I  can  only  give  ywu  our  own  Act. 

2051.  But  it  does  n«>t  lay  down  a  specified  number 
of  convictions? — No,  it  does  not. 

2052.  (By  Sir  CoKn  Scott  Moncrief.)  You  have  told 
us  of  the  mental  feebleneescf  a  large  number  of  the  nrinor 
class  of  oSenders,  but  there  must  be  a  minority  widi  as 
good  brains  as  we  have  to  all  appearance } — Yes. 

205.t.  We  saw  some  miserable  cases  in  Glasgow  the 
other  day  of  people  who  had  been  taken  up  often,  and 
yet  we  could  not  suppose  that  they  were  imbecile  or 
mentally  deficient.  What  would  you  do  with  them, 
with  the  women  especially  t — My  impression  is  that 
when  a  woman  of  27  has  already  been  convicted  73 


times>  we  don't  require  to  hold  any  inquiry  into  her  sir  Jamea 
mental  condition.  AUxamder 

2054.  Suppose  her  ofience  bad  not  been  drioking  ^i"**^- 
but  solioitatioBt — Tlmt  would  go  on  and  on.  20  Nov.  I( 

2055.  Can  jrou  see  anyway  of  getting  rid  of  that? —       '. 

I  think  compulsory  detention  in  a  Home  is  eeaential. 

I  do  not  say  they  should  all  be  sent  to  a  KeforaMtoty. 
Compulsory  detention  in  a  poorhouse  or  in  a  Magdalene 
Asylum  might  suit  some  ef  them,  and  an  adnlti  Re&xna- 
tory  for  ethers. 

2056.  Do  you  belivre  in  any  sort  of  nostnm  for 
curing  the  taste  for  drink  % — I  do  not  know  ei  any  except 
teetotalism. 

2057.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Have  you  thought  it 
desirable  to  place  restrictions  on  the  pawnbMker  who 
advaneoi  money  for  the  pnrebwe  of  dnak,  the  security 
for  the  amount  bemg  furniture,  body  or  bed  eteth- 
ing,  or  OB  the  vendor  of  drink,  be  he  publican  or 
licensed  groeer,  who  strppliee  liquor  to  habitual 
drunkards  t  —  It  is  illegal  to  supply  a  drunk  man 
with  drink,  but  w»  have  the  vwy  grea«e8t  difficulty 
in  getting  convietioas.  There  was  a  case  the  other  day 
where  the  poUiean  escaped,  although  he  had  been 
proved  to  have  supplied  drink  to  a  drunken  man. 
Any  publican  may  su^^y  a  drunkard  with  liquor  if  he 
is  not  drunk  at  the  time.  The  Edinburgh  custom  is,  that 
a  drunk  man  must  bo  first  refused  by  some  other 
publican  for  being  drunk,  before  the  ease  can  be  made 
out  against  the  second  publican.  There  is  not  a  eon- 
victton  in  half  the  coses  that  are  tried. 

2058.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  certain  class  ef  public- 
housee  is  largely  responsible  for  these  wretched  speci- 
mens of  the  habitual  ? — ^To  some  small  extent,  hat  I 
think  a  good  deal  too  much  is  made  of  the  bad  whisky 
and  the  class  of  publican.  I  tluak  they  are,  on  the 
whale,  88  respectable  as  ytm  could  have  thorn ;  and  I 
believe  tbait  given  enough  of  the  beet  whisky  yoa  would 
have  the  same  results. 

305©.  Have  you  any  'finish'  drinking  in  Edin- 
bnrgh  1 — Yes. 

2060.  Much } — I  would  not  say  nueh,  but  a  eerfain 
amount.    [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


William 
Hendtnon, 


WILLIAM  HENDERSON   CSJef  Constable  of  Edioboi^h,  called  in  and  examined. 


-2061.  (By  the    Chairman.)    You    me    the    Chief 
Constable  of  Edinburgh ! — Yes. 

2062.  How  long  hove  you  been  bcve) — Nearly 
17  years. 

2063.  Before  t^t  yon  were  in  Glasgow  f — ^Before 
going  to  Leeds  as  Chief  Constable,  I  was  between 
eight  and  nine  years  in  Manchester,  and  before  thsit  I 
was  in  Glasgow. 

2064.  When  was  that  1 — I  joined  the  Glasgow  farce 
in  1864,  and  left  it  in  1867. 

2065.  You  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  com- 
paringthe  different  systems  prevoiiiDg  in  d^erenttowust 
—Yes. 

3066.  Is  there'  anytiting  peculiar  abo'ut  the  Edinborgh 
system  as  compared  with  other  towns t— Each  town  I 
have  been  in  1ms  its  peculiarities. 

2067.  There  is  one  point  on  whieli  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  get  some  information,  and  that  is  what 
accounts  for  the  feet  that,  whereas  in  Glasgow  there 
are  60  per  thousand  of  the  popntation  arrested  eaeh 
year  fdr  breach  of  the  peace,  petty  assaults,  drunk  and 
incapable,  and  drunk  and  disoriJerly,  the  uusaber 
of  arrests  in  Edinburgh  for  these  ofienee»  are  only  24 
per  thousand  1 — That  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
Having  graduated,  so  to  speak,  in  Glasgow  30  ywars 
ago,  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  way  in 
which  police  matters  wvre  rnnttaged  there^  and  I  have 
sinee  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  tin  systems 
that  I  have  been  connected  with,  with  tlmt  system. 

2068.  But  what  do  yon  say  that  diffcreace  arises 
from  1 — As  I  have  siid,  it  arises  from  a  variety  ol 
cftuses.  First  of  all,  yorr  have  ta  take  the  aature-  of  the 
population  very  mnch  hito  considernttoo.  Secewffy, 
you  have  to  take  into  arcmint  the  mode  of  admhmstra- 
tion  Of  the  police.     Mlien  I  speak  of  liie  popahction 


you  have,  of  eoane^  to  keep  in  view  tiw  haiiits, 
custons,  and  proctieas  tJtat  prevailed,  a»d  have  joevailed 
for  a  great  many  years  im  the  difftrent  plaota.  Oiw 
thing  that  has  always  strwtk  ma  as  a  stRStliag  fioet  is 
that,  coming  as  I  did  direct  from  Leeds  to  Edinburgh, 
I^eeJs  btiBg  about  one  half  as  big  again  in  peiat  of 
population — and  with  a  vety  rough  votkti^poputatioB 
engaged  in  the  roughest  work — the  iroa  tiada,  tb* 
leather  trade,  and  a  lot  of  very  heavy  tradai^  with  little 
refinement  surreaading  tbem — I  came  to  a  «ity  at  least 
ooe-third  less  in  population,  and  I  found  that  the 
arrests  for  diunkeiuiesa  were  mora  thoa  twice  the 
number  in  Leedst 

2069.  What  isr  your  ezplaastisB  of  tkat ?— First  of  ^1, 
that  agreot  deal  of  it  i» to  be  atteibuted  to  tlie  awre  sober 
habits  of  the  Leeds  population.  They  drink  beer,  they 
feed  well,  and  do  not  ran  riot  over  their  cup^  get  mod, 
and  have  to  be  locked  op. 

2070.  Yon  have  ratber  uuder-rated  tlie  diqnrity 
between  Leeds  and  Edinburgh.  There  are  only  seven 
arrests  per  thousand  in  Leeds  as  ooarperred  with  24  per 
thousand  in  Edinburgh ) — ^Tliat  may  be  so,  but  witen  I 
came  here  I  remember  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  more  tlna  twice  the  auosber  <rf  ^brank  people 
arrested. 

207 1 .  Were  the  police  acting  ander  diftsreat  imtrse- 
ttens  in  Leeds  to  what  yon  found  in  Edinburgh,  or 
were  they  practically  the  same? — I  eanmit  say  what 
my  predecessors  iastmetiona  were,  but  I  know  what 
my  inetructioM  have  been  sittce  I  came  hHe-,  and  they 
were  praetioally  the  same  as  in  Leedij.  I  had  different 
laws  to  deal  with,  boweTsr,  «m)  a  different  tribunal 
for  the  offenders. 

2072.  What  were  they  t— First  of  all,  there  is  a  very 
important  difference  in  the  law  as  regards  the  permission 
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i;m        of  dranloMuieas.    It  is  an  o£bnce  in  Englioid  for  a 

ymt.      Ikent&holder  to  permit  drunkanneBS  on  faiis  licensed 

t~MM  P'*™'*®*-     I*  ''**  quite  sufficient  in  Leeds  to  prove,  in 

*^°''       '  ocdoc  to  get  a  conviction  aHsinst  the  publican,  that  he 

had  on  his  premises  drunken  people,  and  was  taking 

DO  motiM  to  get  rid  of  them.     Here  in  Edinburgh, 

we  an  not  oidy  obliged  to  prove  that,  but  also  to 

piove  ikat  the  prubUeaa  supplied  tho  nan  vith  the 

ddsk  that  oHule  him  drunk,  and  serae  of  the  Judgee  of 

Polioe  go  ike  Isogth  of  hclding  that  ho«*ever  druak  a 

man  may  be,  and  however  obvious  his  druakenaees 

may  be  to  any  one  else,  it  is  oeceBsary  to  prove  thB.t  he, 

the  publican,  knew  that  the  man  was  drunk  before  he 

sapplied  him. 

2073.  Can  you  give  us  s  refereaos  to  the  EitfliBh 
Act) — Itie  the  general  Act  of  the  country.  The 
Licensing  Act  of  1872.  I  submit  a  cofjot  the  acation 
lelating  to  the  permissiom  of  druukenness.  One  of 
the  coDditieas  of  the  license  in  Englaud  is  tbat  the 
holder  shall  not  paroiit  dmnkanness. 

2071.  Would  you  get  us  a  oopy  of  this  lieenae  1 — 
Tes,  and  I  will  hand  it  in.  I  have  ieU  Boaoj  a 
tisM  that  if  we  had  a  power  of  that  kind  in  Scotland, 
or  anything  like  the  oonsistant  way  in  whicit  the 
power  is  put  in  force,  we  would  have  a  very  great 
'diminutioa  of  dmnkeoossa, 

2075.  How  is  it  put  in  foioe} — A  poUoeman  in 
Leeds  going  along  his  dietrict  might  see  a  oouple  of 
drunken  men  staggedng  into  a  pabli^-house.  He 
would  see  whether  the  pabliean  expelled  them,  as  it 
was  his  duty  to  do,  and.  as  was  done  in  every  case. 
The  reei^  was  that  you  scarcely  ever  saw  a  drunken 
person  inside  a  publie^^ouse. 

2076.  Had  you  often  oocasion  to  {wosecuto  puUicaas 
lor  permitting  drunkenness  1 — Yea. 

2077.  What  is  your  experienoe  in  Edinburgh} — I 
find  heve  tliat  it  is  next  to  an  impossihility  to  get  a 
eoavictiDa  nndet  any  cixcumstaaoes. 

2078.  It  was  explained  by  a  lacvioos  witness  hate 
that  yon  required  to  have  evideoea  of  a  man  having 
haen  expelled  from  one  publio-house  and  then  refused 
at  another  I — ^Xh«t  ia  not  so,  nor  is  it  a  geaaval  thing, 
but  it  has  often  occurred.  A  poUoeman  sees  a  man 
azpeUed  fnom.  a  publio-house^  and,  knowing  the  man, 
Jus  cuiioai^  leads  him  to  follow  him,  and  ha  aees  him 
running  amuck  of  every  pobluyhcHise,  until  he  is 
supplied.  Than  there  is  an  information  lodged,  and 
the  other  publican  who  refused  him  is  called  aa  a 
witnees  against  the  publican  who  supplied  him. 

2079.  Is  he  a  willing  witness  1 — Not  as  a  rule ;  bat 
he  is  obliged  to  toll  the  truth. 

2080.  We  were  informed  in  QIasgow  that  theie  ww 
great  difficulty  ia  proving  this  offence  under  the  Soetoh 
law,  and  that  unless  the  policeman  saw  th*  dnnlc 
supplied,  the  defence  could  be^  that  the  man  h*d  been 
refused  drink,  and  hod  kicked  up  a  row)— That  is 
very  often  the  cose. 

2081.  Even  in  a  oaee  such  as  yon  lefer  tOy  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  man  may  have  been  drunk  while  in  one 
public-house,  and  sobwed  down  in  another! — Quite. 
I  need  searcely  aay  that  every  one  of  these  eases — and 
any  magistiota  o£  experienoe  will  ^;ree  with  this — is 
most  d^cult  to  deal  with.  You  bare  a  batdi  of 
witnesses  sweani^  oae  thing,  atid  another  batoh  on  the 
oUier  swearing  t^  oppceito,  and  it  requires  a.  very 
experienced  juui  to  say  which  is  telling  the  truth. 

2082.  Do  you  employ  men  in  plain  dothes  to  go  uto 
pubUo-houses  in  Edinburgh  f — ^Yes. 

2083.  To  the  same  extent  as  in  Leeds  I— Yes. 

2084.  Was  there  any  di£brea<»  in  the  raadinaaB  of 
the  magistrates  to  convict  in  public-house  cases  in 
Leads  and  in  Edinburgh) — A  very  great  difference. 
In  Leeds  w«  had.  a  s^ong  sound  stipendiary  magistmte 
who  balanood  the  evidanoe,  and  picked  out  the  saiieat 
peiats,  who  waa  a  trained  lawyer  anddistii^mshed  the 
quality  of  the  evidence  of  di&rent  witnesses. 

2085.  Bid  all  these  publio-bonse  eases  git  before  the 
•tipendiaryl — Yes. 

2086.  Ia  ha  still  there  t— I  l»ve  heand  of  hw  death 
recently. 

3087.  Have  you  not  the  advaata^  in  Edinburgh  of 


a  trained  lawyer  in  the  shape  of  a  sheriff  t— I  wvuld  lyiUiam 
rather  not  express  any  opinion  on  that  point.  Htrutmm. 

2088.  Is  there  more  than  one  sheriff)— There  are^„ — l,^ 
three.  =0  Nov.  18W. 

2089.  The  difference  in  population  is  rather  agsinst 
Leeds  than  Ediubuigh ) — Yes. 

2090.  Before  you  went  to  Leeds  you  were  in  Man- 
chester, and  there  the  present  number  of  arreste  for 
drunkenness  is  17  per  thousand,  as  againtt  Edmbuigb's 
24  and  Glasgow's  60.  Does  the  same  thing  hold  good 
as  to  the  difference  of  laws  regulating  drunkenaess  in 
public-houses  t — Anyone  who  has  lived  any  time  in 
Mancheeter  and  Leeda  must  be  strudk:  with  the  great 
difierenos  in  the  charaoteriatios  of  the  two  places. 
Manchester  is  a  cosmopolitan  town.  Leeds,  although  a 
very  different  place,  has  so  to  speak,  many  of  the 
chanaoteristios  of  an  overgrown  village,  keeping  up  the 
old  habits  of  the  eoaaty  tewa ;  whiJb  Maachester  is  a 
sort  of  sBtall  London. 

2091.  How  are  these  public-house  cases  deah  with 
in  Manchester  7 — By  the  stipendiary  as  a  rule. 

2092.  Was  the  law  strictly  sdministered  as  to  the 
harbouring  of  drunkeoiMBet — Yes,  but  not  nearly  so 
strictly  as  in  Leeds. 

2093.  Were  the  same  measuisB  taken  to  obtain 
evidence  1 — ^Not  exactly.  Leeds  borough  for  instance, 
is  a  biggish  town  in  the  oentva  Then  it  stretobes  oat 
a  gtBat  way  into  a  very  thin  population,  and  a  lot  of 
small  townships,  ore  taken  in,  forming  part  of  the 
Parliamentaiy  boundary.  The  area  of  Leads  is  the 
largest  of  any  bomugh  in  Great  Britain,  covering  nearly 
22,000  acres,  while  Manchester  was  only  about  6,000 
or  7,000  acres,  whan  I  was  thva,  atthough  there  is  on 
that  area  about  as  great  a  population  as  on  the  larger 
one.  You  can  therefore  easily  understond  that  the 
population  is  very  different.  In  Leeds,  because  it  is 
divided  into  smaller  communities,  local  public  opinion 
haa  a  considerable  influence  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
people^  In  Mantdiaster,  which  is  a  small  Loudon, 
evwybody  is  a  unit,  and  the  police  have  to  he  handled 
in  a  very  different  way. 

2094.  Were  the  instructions  in  Manchester  different 
from  those  in  Leeds  ? — They  were  praetically  the  same 
— to  carry  out  the  law. 

2095.  You  were  not  the  Chiel  Coustable  m  Man- 
cheater )— No ;  I  was  CJhiaf  Inspector  in  tha  Detective 
Department  The  Chief  Constable  gave  his  own  in- 
structions. I  was  a  couiidential  offiser  of  the  Chief 
Constable,  sad  hod  to  do  with  the  working  of  the 
diffeieat  drvisiooB. 

2096.  Is  there  anydifibrenoe  in  tha  real  definition  «f 
a  drunk  and  iouapabie  in  England  and  SooUaud  t — I  am 
not  aware  of  any. 

2097.  Is  the  same  mode  <rf  dealing  with  drunk  and 
iDcapablos  follorwed  out  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  aud 
Edinburgh  J — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  summon- 
ing is  a  verymudi  more  common  form  of  process  in 
Eugknd  than  in  Soetlaad. 

2098.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
cases  % — Not  off-hand. 

2099.  What  is  tha  prooess  in  Engknd  ?— Take  the 
case  of  Leeds.  If  a  man  got  tipsy  and  a  policeman  saw 
him  he  would  get  one  of  hia  neighbours  and  send  him 
home,  and  he  would  serve  him  with  a  summons  in  the 
beginning  of  tha  week  that  he  was  fouhd  drunk  and 
iacapable,  and  had  beoome  amenable  to  the  law,  but  in 
Glasgow  he  would  be  arrested  right  off,  and  his  case 
voold  count  aa  a  drunk  and  incapable. 

3100.  And  in  Edmbnigh  ?— We  do  much  the  eome 
ae  in  Leeds,  only  in  Edinbui^  instead  of  being  sam- 
moaed  the  person  ia  in  many  coses  allowed  to  go  on 
hia  word  to  appear  at  court.  I  do  net  believe  ia  sireste, 
ualssB  they  cannot  be  ovoidad,  and  we  i»mm^  yei^ 
largely. 

2101.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  tha  numbart— I 
have  furnished  it  in  my  return  to  the  Secretary. 

2102.  How  far  will  this  system  of  summoning  which 
appears  to  be  putsaedin  Edinburgh,  but  not  in  Glasgow, 

accouut  f<-r  the  difference  in  the  number  of  druaks  f 

That  I  eunuMt  nay,  baciUi«NB  a  diflferant  systeiu  is  pursued 
in  GktfigMw. 
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iruiiam  2103.  In  vliat  peruentage  of  cases  are  you  able  to 

Uenderion.      |iur8ue  the  System  of  summoning  in  Edinburgh? — In  a 

20  Nov.  1894  ^^^^  proportion.     One  of  my  iiistructious  to  my  men 

-  '  is  that  an  arrest  is  not  to  be  made  unless  for  one  of 

three  reasons.     First  of  all,  that  the  otfence  is  of  such 

a  very  serious  description  as  to  necessitate  an  immediate 

arrest ;  secondly,  that  a  person  committing  the  offence 

is  a  non-law-abiding  person,   and   one    who,   unless 

arrested,  would  not  be  made  answerable  for  the  crime  ; 

and  thirdly,  that  be  was  in  such  a  condition  that,  unless 

arrested  at  the  time,  the  breach  of  the  peace  would  be 

likely  to  continue. 

2104.  We  are  told  that  a  man  is  not  drunk  and 
incapable  if  he  has  some  one  in  charge  of  him  1 — ^The 
police  are  not  entitled  to  arrest  him  in  these  circum- 
stances. 

2105.  If  one  of  jour  men  found  a  drunkard  lying  in 
the  gutter,  and  knew  that  he  lived  in  a  place  not  far  off, 
what  would  he  dot — Take  him  to  the  Police  Office  as 
incapabla 

2106.  There  would  be  no  talk  of  summoning  in  that 
case  J — No. 

2107.  In  what  circumstances  would  you  summon  ? — 
If,  as  you  say,  a  man  was  found  in  the  gutter  and 
conveyed  part  of  the  way  by  a  policeman,  and  some  of 
his  friends  turned  up  and  said  '  that  is  so  and  so  ;  we 
will  take  him  home,'  the  policeman  would  let  them  do 
BO,  but  he  would  take  him  first  to  the  nearest  Police 
Station,  and  there  he  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  his 
giving  an  undertaking  to  appear  and  answer  to  the 
charge  of  being  drunk  and  incapable.  I  find  in  my 
report  for  last  year  that  the  only  instances  of  persons 
being  cited  for  drunkenness  were  men  who  were  drunk 
while  in  charge  of  horses  or  vehicles. 

2108.  How  many  were  there  t — There  were  only 
four  returned  for  that  year.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  trouble  involved  in  the  citations,  and,  as  a  rule,  when 
a  man  is  taken  to  the  station  they  get  his  friends  to 
take  him  away,  and  they  take  his  own  obligation  to 
appear  in  Court  next  morning.  That  cose  would  appear 
iu  my  return  as  an  apprehension. 

2109.  Does  he  leave  a  pledge? — In  many  cases  we 
just  take  his  word,  telling  him  he  has  to  appear  next 
morning. 

21 10.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  far  this  qrstem 
of  summonses  or  citations  affects  the  number  of  cases  ? 
— Not  much. 

2111.  How  many  cases  of  drunk  and  disorderly  did 
yon  arrest  last  year  ? — There  were  2,206  persons  arrested 
for  being  drunk  and  incapable,  and  3,094  for  breaches 
of  the  peace,  which  include  drunk  and  disorderly  cases. 

2112.  I  suppose  that  in  a  great  many  of  these  cases 
pledges  are  given  1 — ^Yes. 

2113.  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  pledge  to  be  ex- 
acted?— One  consideration  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
person  will  appear  in  answer  to  the  charge. 

2114.  Bat  the  lieutenant  in  charge  will  have  some 
rule  to  go  by.  What  would  he  consider  sufficient  for 
a  simple  drunk  ? — I  should  say  5a. 

2115.  Does  any  large  proportion  of  these  people  let 
out  on  a  pledge  appear  ? — Generally  speaking,  almost 
every  one  of  them  appears. 

2116.  That  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  evidence  we 
got  in  Gla.«gow  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

2117.  Will  you  give  us  definite  information  on  that 
point? — I  will  procure  it  and  hand  it  in,  but  speaking 
from  memory  I  should  say  there  are  not  100  in  the 
CO  urseof  the  year  who  fail  to  appear.  The  law  in 
Glasgow  is  very  different  There  they  are  content  with 
the  pledge  being  forfeited,  and  that  is  looked  upon  as 
sufficient  punishment  for  the  offence.  In  Edinburgh 
we  act  quite  differently.  The  law  here  is  that  a  person 
who  has  been  arrested  must  appear  and  answer  to  the 
charge  made  against  him.  If  he  fails  to  appear  a 
warrant  is  issued  for  his  arrest  He  is  not  supposed  to 
have  purged  his  offence  by  simply  forfeiting  the 
pledge. 

2118.  What  means  do  you  take  to  ascertain  whether 
a  iierson  has  given  his  correct  name  and  address  ? — If 
we  havo  the  slightest  doabt,  we  telephone  to  the 
nearest  district  station  to  ascertain  if  the  person  lives 


at  the  address  given,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  William. 
cases  something  is  found  in  the  pocket  of  the  individual  Bendencn. 
to  identify  him.  ^^  Nov~"ia 

2119.  Bat  you  take  trouble  to  ascertain  that  the  ' 
information  is  genuine  ? — Yes. 

2120.  Has  the  lieutenant  instructions  to  see  that  all 
precautions  are  taken  not  to  liberate  a  man  about  whom 
he  has  doubts  as  to  his  identity  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  very 
different  state  of  matters  altogether  in  Edinburgh  from 
Glasgow.  When  I  was  in  Glasgow  the  law  was  that 
a  man  had  practically  purged  his  offence  when  be  had 
lodged  a  pledge  and  forfeited  it,  and  there  was  never  a 
thought  of  putting  any  warrant  in  operatioa 

2121.  Is  there  any  uniformity  in  the  sentences  for 
drunk  and  incapable? — Well,  there  is  a  uniformity  and 
there  is  not — 5s.  or  24  hoars,  lOs.  or  24  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  whim  of  the  magistrate. 

2122.  Is  there  any  legal  equivalent  of  so  many 
shillings  or  so  many  days  ? — The  maximum  is  stated 
in  the  Act  both  as  regards  Fine  and  Imprisonment. 

2123.  Where  is  it  enacted? — In  the  Edinburgh 
Municipal  and  Police  Act  of  1879. 

2124.  Why  is  it  not  adopted? — Because  the  Judge 
of  Police  does  not,  except  in  very  aggravated  cases, 
inflict  the  highest  penalty  in  his  power. 

2125.  Yes ;  but  we  were  told  in  Glasgow  that  there 
was  a  regular  scale  of  corresponding  penalties  in  time 
and  money  ? — The  Act  of  Parliament  for  Edinburgh 
lays  down  a  maximum  penalty  for  certain  offences. 

2126.  But  does  it  lay  down  so  many  days  as  the 
equivalent  to  so  much  money  ? — This  is  laid  down  in 
the  Summary  Procedure  Act  The  non-payment  of 
fines  of  certain  amounts  involves  imprisonment  to  an 
extent  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  Fine.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  law  of  England  and  that  of  Scotland 
as  to  cumulative  penalties.  In  England  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  penalty  for  the  first  offence  shall  not  exceed 
so  much ;  for  the  second  so  much  ;  and  for  the  third 
so  much.  Is  it  so  in  Edinburgh  ? — In  England  they  do 
very  much  as  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  They  have 
local  statutes  which  regulate  particular  districts,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  uniform  scale  in  England 
for  dealing  with  these  cases. 

2127.  There  is  the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Bridge,  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  London,  who  says  that  the 
twelfth  section  of  the  Intoxicating  Liquor  Act  is  not 
adopted.  There  are  three  terms  of  punishment  under 
that  Act  for  a  man  found  drunk — the  first  being  a  fine 
of  10s.,  the  second  20a.,  and  the  third  40s.  Sir  John 
says  that  is  the  law  in  England  ? — It  is  so  long  ago 
since  I  left  England  that  I  really  forget  exactly  how 
the  law  stood. 

2128.  Is  there  anything  corresponding  to  that  in 
Edinburgh  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2129.  If  a  person  is  brought  up  for  drunkenness,  do 
you  give  any  evidence  to  the  magistrate  as  to  previous 
convictions,  and  if  so,  whether  before  or  after  convic- 
tion ? — When  a  man  is  brought  to  the  bar  he  is  asked 
whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  he  says  he  is 
not  guilty,  the  case  is  adjourned  till  the  following  day. 
The  case  then  goes  tu  proof,  and  part  of  that  proof  may 
be  previous  convictions,  but  the  evidence  of  the  previous 
conviction  is  not  led  until  the  prisoner  has  been  found 
guilty.  The  accused  is  charged  with  being  drunk  and 
incapable  on  such  a  day,  and  that  offence  is  aggravated 
by  previous  convictions  committed  on  such  another  day 
within  12  months. 

2130.  Is  that  under  a  local  statute  ? — Yes ;  they  are 
all  charged  under  the  1879  Act 

2131.  Will  you  give  us  the  section  of  that  Act  under 
which  it  is  done? — I  will  supply  it 

2132.  As  to  vagrancy  in  Edinburgh,  we  have  been 
told  that  there  is  no  public  provisieu' for  the  housing  of 
vagrants,  such  as  exists  in  England  in  the  casual  wards, 
but  in  Glasgow  we  were  informed  that  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  persons  went  to  the  Police  Office  and 
begged  to  be  taken  in  for  the  night  Have  you  anything 
of  that  in  Edinburgh  ? — They  go  to  Glusgow  as  they 
come  to  us  here,  and  they  ask  for  protection.  My 
lieutenants  have  instructions  that  in  all  cases  wk^re  a 
man  has  not  a  place  to  lay  his  head,  and  asks  i^lter. 
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raiam  he  should  be  put  into  the  most  comfortable  cell  available, 

hiierton,       rather  than  be  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  all  night 
I  Not.  18M.      2133.  We  were  told  that  in  Glasgow  upwards  of 

! 6,000  people  applied   in  that  way.     Have  you  any 

statistics  on  that  point  regarding  Edinburgh  1 — I  have 
no  statistics,  but  we  have  nothing  like  that  number. 

2134.  Could  your  lieutenant  give  as  the  record,  say 
for  12  months? — Yes,  he  will  furnish  it. 

2135.  We  are  told  that  you  manage  to  take  a  census 
of  vagrants  more  completely  than  in  other  places.  It 
gives  863  for  Edinburgh  against  691  for  Glasgow. 
What  is  the  difference  in  your  mode  of  taking  that 
census) — I  do  not  think  you  can  draw  an  analogy 
between  E<Hnbnrgh  and  Glasgow,  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  places  being  so  very  different.  In  Glasgow 
they  have  a  very  large  nnmber  of  what  are  called  *  small 
'  houses ' — that  is  to  say,  houses  which  are  inspected 
by  the  sanitary  officers  and  which  are  registered  under 
the  sanitary  department.  We  have,  comparatively 
speaking,  nothing  of  the  kind  here,  and  almost  everyone 
of  the  tramp  or  vagrant  class  is  to  be  found  inside  a 
properly  registered  common  ludging-house.  We  register 
a  great  many  places  as  common  lodging-houses  which 
would  be  treated  in  Glasgow  as  '  small  houses.'  Our 
lodging-houses  are  visited  every  night  by  the  police 
officers,  and  that  enables  us  to  see  our  migratory  popu- 
lation in  a  very  different  way  from  Glasgow. 

2136.  Do  you  suffer  much  in  Edinburgh  from 
vagrants  t — Very  seriously. 

2137.  In  what  way?---First  of  all,  in  consequence 
of  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  priaonf,  we 
have  great  numbers  of  these  people  brought  in  from 
the  south  and  east  of  Scotland,  to  serve  their  term  in 
the  prison  here. 

2138.  And  they  are  let  loose  in  Edinburgh? — Yee. 
They  are  certainly  furnished  with  tickets  on  their 
liberation  from  prison,  which  entitle  them  to  go  to  the 
station,  and  get  a  ticket  to  the  place  from  which  they 
have  come  ;  bat  I  am  aware  that  a  largo  proportion  of 
them  do  not  take  advantage  of  that,  except  to  go  to 
the  booking  office  and  take  out  a  ticket,  and  wait  about 
to  see  if  they  can  get  a  chance  of  selling  it,  and  then 
they  get  drunk,  and  are  locked  up. 

2139.  Do  they  increase  your  number  of  drunks? — 
I  am  certain  they  do. 

2140.  Are  you  troubled  with  many  beggars?— A 
very  large  number. 

2141.  How  many  have  you  in  Edinburgh? — ^Tbere 
were  174  apprehensions  for  begging  last  year. 

2142.  Would  these  discharged  vagrant  prisoners 
contribute  largely  to  that  number  ? — ^They  do. 

2143.  As  to  the  instructions  which  you  issue  with 
regard  to  prostitution,  and  your  method  of  dealing 
with  that  offence — under  your  Police  Act,  what  con- 
stitutes the  crime  —  solicitation,  or  simply  street- 
walking  ? — Solicitation. 

2144.  And  it  is  no  crime  for  a  woman  to  loiter 
without  solicitation  ? — It  is  an  offence  to  loiter,  but  it 
is  not  a  part  of  the  instructions  to  the  police  to  arrest 
for  that. 

2146.  To  loiter  would  apply  to  both  sexes? — No. 

2146.  Then  how  do  you  deal  with  crowds  of  men 
hanging  about  street  comers? — That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  prostitutioa 

2147.  No,  but  is  that  loitering  an  offence  that  can 
be  committed  by  men  as  well  as  women  ? — It  is  only 
an  offence  in  the  sense  of  being  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  and  the  police  have  strict 
orders  not  to  arrest  unless  the  women  have  been  found 
soliciting,  and  even  then,  not  to  arrest  uuless  the 
women  have  been  first  warned.  The  lieutenant  has 
very  precise  instructions  not  to  entertain  any  case 
brought  in  by  a  police  officer  unless  the  woman  was 
first  warned.     I  submit  copies  of  my  General  Orders  to 

the  Force  on  the  subject.    They  are  marked  ww- 

2148.  Do  you  employ  men  in  plain  clothes  in  con- 
nection with  these  offences? — Yes. 

2149.  In  the  case  of  women  having  previous  con- 
victions against  them,  are  the  police  ecjually  careful  t 
— I  hope  so.    My  ioEtructions  are  equally  explicit. 


2150.    What  is  the    number  of    your  arrests  for  WUliam 
importuning  passengers  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  7  Htitdemm, 
— 361  last  year.  _ — ' 

2161.  I   observe   that  the  ratio   per  thousand  of  "^  '*'"•  "**• 
arrests  for  solicitation  in  Glasgow  is  3*6  agaiust  13  in 
Edinburgh.     Assuming  that  it  is  an  undesirable  thing 

to  arrest  any  person  whom  yon  can  avoid  arrestiug, 
without  injuring  the  morality  and  the  amenity  of  the 
streets,  do  you  find  that  your  streets  are  as  decently  or 
as  well  regulated  at  night  as  in  Glasgow  ? — I  have  very 
little  experience  of  Glasgow,  for  I  have  not  been  there 
over-night  for  some  years.  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  Glasgow  under  the  new  laws. 

2162.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  at  present  ? — I  think  the  way  in  which 
the  '  Social  Evil '  is  handled  in  Edinburgh  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

2163.  What  is  the  sort  of  sentence  given  for  solicita- 
tion?—  We  have  one  of  the  sheriffs  who  for.  some 
reason  doee  not,  in  any  circumstanceis  give  more  than 
5e.  or  24  hours  to  any  prostitute.  The  result  is  that 
while  that  sheriff  is  on  the  bench,  in  those  districts  of 
the  city  frequented  by  those  women — many  of  them 
occupied  by  respectable  citizens — I  am  inundated  with 
complaints.  I  take  the  policemen  to  task,  and  they 
say  that  the  women  simply  snap  their  fingers  at  them, 
and  say,  '  what  do  I  care  for  6a  or  24  hours.' 

2164.  As  regards  the  other  magistrates? — Some  of 
them  have  begun  to  follow  suit 

2165.  Is  5s.  or  24  hours  the  general  punishment  in 
Edinburgh  ? — It  is  the  predominating  punishment. 

2156.  And  still  you  find  that  the  condition  of  the 
streets  is  as  good  as  Glasgow  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  but  in 
some  districts  they  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  or  credit- 
able. 

2167.  What  was  the  case  in  Leeds  with  regard  to 
prostitution  1 — If  they  were  persistent,  and  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood,  the  stipendiary  gave 
a  cumulative  punishment,  and  I  have  known  him  go 
the  length  of  committing  the  person  as  incorrigible  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions. 

2168.  But  what  was  the  usual  sentence? — I  cannot 
be  altogether  sure  at  this  time  of  day,  but  I  think  the 
punishment  varied  very  much  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

2159.  Wer«  the  streets  of  Leeds  in  the  central 
portion,  well  or  better  regulated  than  in  Edinburgh  ? — 
I  would  say  they  were  not  quite  so  well  regulat«l,  for 
there  was  a  larger  supply.  The  law  for  regulating 
brothels  was  not  so  strictly  applied  as  here. 

2160.  But  do  you  not  find  that  the  suppression  of 
brothels  rather  increased  the  number  of  women  on  the 
street  ? — Certainly  not. 

2161.  Nor  the  suppression  of  bouses  in  which  they 
would  find  accommodation  ? — Certainly  not. 

2162.  How  many  brothels  have  been  suppressed  in 
Edinburgh  ?  —  I  cannot  give  the  number  at  this 
moment,  but  there  has  been  a  very  large  nnmber. 

2163;  And  concomitantly  with  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  on  the  streets  t 
— In  1879,  the  year  in  which  the  Act  came  into 
operation,  the  number  of  prostitutes  dealt  with  by  the 
Police  Court  was  about  1,600,  and  that  number  has 
gone  down,  I  think,  to  360.  Before  the  Act  you  could 
see  five  women  on  the  streets  for  every  one  you  see 
to-day. 

2164.  In  Leeds  last  year  there  were  only  five  women 
apprehended  for  prostitution  altogether  ?  —  If  some 
magistrates  lay  down  the  rule  that  they  will  not  convict 
unless  the  person  importuned  appears,  as  has  been  done 
by  a  London  magistrate,  I  can  quite  understand  that 
the  apprehensions  will  come  to  nil.  I  do  not  know 
whether  such  a  course  has  been  adopted  in  Leeds.  It 
is  nearly  17  years  since  I  left  it,  but  if  only  five 
women  were  arrested  in  a  year  for  proetitutiou  I  should 
say  that  it  arose  from  some  such  cause,  or  in  consequence 
of  some  special  instruction  not  to  make  arrests. 

2165.  In  Edinburgh  the  convictions  are  due  to  the 
policemen  who  see  the  women  importuning?  —  That 
is  so. 

2166.  And  they  give  evidence  that  they  saw  them 
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WiWam         importantng  t — And  that  thsy  had  wamed  tbeni  before 
HumitnMU       arrest. 

20IfoT~18W       2167.  Havo  you  any   statistics   of  the  nnmber  of 

'         '  peNons  imprisoned  in  the  cells  in  the  Folicti  Office  1 — 

I  furnish  them  to  tiie  Friatw  Oonuuiastonsis  every  year. 

2168.  {By  Dr.  Sutherlcmd.)  What  number  of  appre- 
hensioas  for  the  offenaes  specified  would  you  consider 
constituted  an  habitoal  ofbnder  T'-That  is  difficult  to 
8ay,  foe  while  the  team  '  habitual  offaadar,'  night  apply 
Tery  etrongly  in  th*  eaaa  of  a  person,  who  ia  a '  weed,' 
arioBtod  three  timet,  yoa  might  have  alongside  of  Yam 
a  wurking-man  who  ia  earning  hie  living  boMatly,  and 
working  decently,  and  who  only  gats  djrnnk  oooasioa- 
ally.  In  lading  down  a  rule  I  woadd  aoy  tiiat  you 
woitid  not  b«  sttetohiug  the  poiirt  if  you  took  a  man 
wbo  waa  before  the  Ccnrt  Ifarae  times  in  on*  yaar. 

2169.  Supposing  a  pctson  waa  counetad  before  a 
magistnibe  thiee^  fuur,  or  fire  tiffica,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  he  is  paased  on  to  wiotiiM  Covrt,  before 
whom  do  you  think  ahonld  tbe  inquiacy  as  to  his  being 
an  habitual  offender  take  plaoaf  Wottld  you  Iw 
autiafied  with  two  magtstcKlaa  ar  two  Joatioet  oi  the 
Peace  1— In  £diubwgb  there  are  a  lot  of  anonmliea  in 
Uiat  way,  which  are  ottady  ridiaaloM,  For  iuetaace, 
a  pemoB  is  teought  up  for  an  ofieooe  which  the  local 
Aotaaye  it  is  not  oompetent  to  try  in  the  PoUoe  Court, 
and  the  magiatrate  reraits  the  prisoner  from  hunaelf  in 
a  lonrer  tribonal,  and  walks  aorosx  the  atrtat  and  tries 
him  in  a  higher  tribunal. 

2170.  Have  your  magiatrates  the  time  to  make  the 
uecBssary  inquiry  belore  eartifying  a  pecaoB  to  bs  an 
habitual  ofieoder  %~~1  da  not  see  why  thsy  could  not. 
You  have  a  large  staff  to  laU  back  npoa  to  make  tiie 
inquiry. 

2171.  Have  your  magistrates  ample  time  to  di^MMO 
of  oaaaa  of  this  kind,  neceaBitatiag  befoM  oertrfioatiou 
aninqaairyiato  his  habita  of  life,  biaAodal  anrroundioga, 
&».  1^1  would  suggeat  that,  aa{>po8i«g  a  peraon  who 
had  beea  aareral  timea  conneted,  and  waa  auapeoted 
of  being  an  habitual  offaadar,  wem  bsought  before 
a  magistrate,  his  case  should  be  adjourned  till  the 
foUoaring  day,  and  a  foil  naport  of  it  pcepaced  and 
aubnittad  to  the  magiatnite. 

2172.  That  might  suit  you  as  the  PaUio  Proescator, 
but  would  that  be  quite  fair  to  the  defendant  ? — I  think 
a*.  If  84  hours  ware  insuffioiant,  let  tbe  adjcMucnment 
ba  for  48  hoiua.  We  make  aneh  inqairiea  at  pieaeat. 
If  a  yrooQW  ntaksB  a  atttaaaant,  tha  In^giatrate 
mljouma  the  caa*  to  know  if  it  is  tra*  «r  no<^  and  it  is 
remitted  to  ma,  and  I  make  the  neeeasary  inquiry  and 
plaae  the  ialooaatioD  bafon  tbe  magiatrato  on  the 
ft>llowia|;  dajr. 

2173.  At  present  is  it  not  tha  fact  that  parties 
approheBded  for  theae  miiNK  ofifeocea  take  littla  or  no 
trouble  to  aet  up  a  defaaee)*— In  Edinburgh  a  moat 
TiwMM  aad  improper  state  ol  afiains  exists,  and  it 
attse%  siognlaily  eaot^,  froaa  a  proviaon  whish  it 
was  hoped  at  the  tiaie  wanid  have  an  altogether 
diffeKot  afiact  It  ariaea  fonai.  thia,  that  under  no 
einHmataacea  oaa  a  prisoner  hare  who  pkada  not  guilty 
be  dealt  with  on  th«  day  he  ia  iicat  put  before  the 
Ooort.  It  ia  withia  my  kaowled^  that  in  a  very  large 
{voportwor— I  wonld  almoat  say  ia  tbe  UH^jodty  of  iAe 
caaas  wkore  tha  prtaaaars  pknd  guilAy,  their  reason  for 

<■  doing  so  ia  But  beeaasa  tbey  fsei  they  are  guilty,  but 

because  they  know  that  unless  they  plead  guilty  their 
oaae  will  be  adjourned  aaoUiar  day,  and  they  wUl  lose 
aoothier  day'e  work,  while  the  ehanaev  aw  that  th<^ 
will  be  oenvicted  after  aU. 

3174.  {Bif  the  CJunrman.)  Xa  tha  oaae  of  peiBoas 
not  oonrneted  on  SatufdaQr,  ue  they  kept  orer  till 
Monday  1— Yes. 

2175k  So  that  tbey  jaay  have  thiee  daya  ia  jail  1 — 
Tcs>  if  they  eennat  find  bail.  The  case  which  lad  to 
all  eases  beug  adjonraed  for  at  least  24  houm  uiileea  a 
piaa  of  gniky  was  teodered  waa  that  of  a  womaa  who 
was  arneeted  in  Bdinfaiugh  tkrse^aiartera  of  an  hour 
before  she  waa  pnt  on  her  trial  aad  ooovioted,  aad  the 
Jndgas  of  tha  High  Court  oonsidBced  that  she  had  been 
surprised,  so  to  speak,  and  had  not  had  time  to  araiBge 
h«r  dcfenoe.     An  oider  was  than  made,  withoat  the 


full  effect  ol  it  being  seen,  and  over  since,  when  a  William. 
prisuuer  pkada  not  gmlty  be  is  told  to  conve  back  next  Bndemm. 

morning.  2flllOT~l8i 

2176l  Is  that  an  Aet  of  Sederunt  I — It  ia  aiaaply  a  ' 

regulation  of  the  Police  Court 

2177.  Why  waa  that  regulation  made] — With  my 
Engliah  experiaace,  I  am  oppoaed  to  any  pleas  being 
taken  from  priflouers.  I  thinJc  that  the  English  form 
is  the  mauly  and  straightforward  one^  and  that  the 
charge  ebould  ooeob  out  of  tha  mouth  otf  the  person 
making  it,  so  tliat  the  accused  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  him  that  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth. 
In  Edinburgh  a  man  may  be  placed  at  tbe  bar  charged 
w  ith  being  drunk  and  incapdaia  At  first  sight  it  might 
have  appeared  to  tha  eonstable  that  ha  was,  but  it  mi^t 
be  that  he  was  not,  and  t^t  he  was  ill  He  ia  a 
wotking-man  and  is  brought  up  noxt  morning.  He 
knows  that  if  be  pleads  not  guilty  ho  will  lose  another 
day's  work  the  following  day,  with  the  probability  of 
beiog  convicted  after  all,  and  hetlierefore  pleads  guilty. 
If  tJbat  man  had  been  iu  England  tbe  policeman  who 
arrested  him  vould  have  given  evidence  that  at  a  certain 
hour  he  had  been  foiutd  lying  drunk  and  inoapable. 
The  accused  might  then  turn  round  and  say  that  he 
was  ill,  and  that  he  had  told  the  officer  aa  That  gives 
him  an  0{»portunity  of  getting  his  defeaaca  before  the 
Court. 

3178.  In  England  does  tha  policeman  not  make  the 
charge  before  the  accused  pleads  not  guilty] — In 
Engiaod  the  accused  person  is  not  asked  to  plead  at  all. 

2179.  And  what  is  the  practice  iu  Edinburgh? — 
Tbe  man  comes  before  the  Court,  but  the  police  do 
not  appear  that  morning  at  aU.  A  formal  complaint  is 
read  over  by  the  Clerk  of  Court  and  the  prisoner  in  the 
great  nii^it7  of  cases  pleads  guilty,  and  is  at  once 
dealt  with. 

2180.  Is  that  practice  peculiar  to  Edinburgh! — \ 
rather  think  it  is ;  and  it  ia  the  lesult  of  an  order 
which  was  made  at  tbe  time  iu  the  belief  that  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  lieges. 

218L  It  is  a  convenience  for  tjie  polioB  t — It  is;  but 
I  think  it  leads  to  great  iiyustice. 

2182.  {By  Dr.  SMOierUuid.)  Do  you  think  the 
aocused,  in  the  cases  you  refer  to,  would  prefer  to  go 
on  with  the  charge  at  once,  instead  of  an  ac^ourament  ? 
— In  many  cases  they  would. 

2183.  Don't  you  think  that  24  or  48  hours  would 
be  a  rather  short  time  for  a  man  to  get  up  a  defence 
in  order  to  prove  that  h«  was  not  an  habitual  dmnkard  7 
— I  don't  think  so;  but  hit  him  have  a  week  if 
necessary. 

3184.  Yoa  aafaa  a  claar  distinction  between  tbe 
'  wasters '  of  society  and  the  working-man,  and  other 
classes  who  occasionally  make  a  mistake  % — Yes,  I  ia. 

2185.  And  that  evidence  would  come  out  at  the 
inquiry! — [  think  it  would.  Whoever  coustitutea  the 
tribunal,  they  should  have  every  infoanatioo  ^out 
the  man  and  all  his  aatecedeute  and  mode  of  life. 

2186.  Have  yoti  ever  thought  about  the  length  of 
time  to  seclude  a  person  convicted  of  habitual  druukeu- 
nese  ? — That  must  dej^end  on  the  peculiar  cireumstancea 
of  each  iodiriduel  case.  You  have  cases  of  men  who 
never  get  over  the  score  for  psrhapa  12  months  or 
even  longer,  and  you  have  them  with  recurring  periods 
oi  a  few  months.  Notioa  muat  be  taken  of.the  intervaU 
between  the  commission  of  offences.  I  have  always 
tlioagbt  there  was  a  defect  in  our  prison  system.  Not 
from  any  fault  of  our  prison  ofSciala.  The  police,  who 
know  the  outHuf-priaon  life  of  their  customers,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  man  the  moment 
santenee  is  passed  upon  him.  Ha  goes  inside  the  prison 
walla  aad, is  handled  by  the  prisou  ofGciala,  who  know 
nothing  whatever  of  his  ont-of-prison  life. 

2187.  That  arises  from  a  want  of  classification  % — I 
think  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufiicient 
toudi  in  maiU«rs  of  that  kind  between  ^  prison 
administration  and  the  police  administration. 

2188.  But  if  you  made  that  inquiry,  would  it  not 
necessarily  lead  to  a  chissiiication } — No  doubt. 

2189.  The  Inspector  of  Constabulary  has  a  census  of 
vagrants  taken  every  year  in  the  month  of  December. 
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^Sam  That  gWee  a  letam  of  853  for  Edinlnngh  and  591  fot 

I'*"*'**       Glasgow.    Do  you  think  this  census  is  a  fair  indication 

iS»r~ia94  *^  ^^  amonnfc  of  vagranoy  in  Scotland  aa  a  whide,  or 

'  '  in  particular  districts ) — I  would  answer  that  by  aoying 

that  the  curconstanoes  of  Ediofoorgh  and  Qlaqgow  are 

entirely  daffeisHit,  and  tfaeiefore  the  fignres  are  in  that 

respect  very  midiaading. 

2190.  Are  yon  aware  tlurt  np  till  1890  the  number 
of  Tagnnts  dtaltanged  ia  Scotland  -was  giinenin  thia 
return  ais  100,0007— Bat  that  Tetnm  zepresents  perhaps 
the  same  roan  chaUenged  20  or  30  tines  is  the 
oonras  of  the  moath.  I  would  oay  ttet  if  the  retom 
for  Glasgow  WBs  prepared  on  exactly  the  same;  fmtiag 
as  Edinburgh,  you  would,  I  believe,  have  four  times 
the  nnmbec  of  vagraote  in  Glasgow  as  in  Edinbui;gh. 
The  cxteaoidinary  diveraity  in  the  figmree  arises  mmply 
froai  tina  diffecent  ays  terns  af  supervdsion. 

2191.  Yon  oay  a  good  deal  of  the  vagraney  and 
b^giag  in  Edinbargh  ia  attnbnted  to  the  &«t  that  a 
large  Bomber  of  people  from  the  ooontiy,  after  they 
leave  prison,  raniain  iu  the  city  1 — Yes. 

2192.  Would  that  not  hald  eqaally  good  aa  mgaBda 
OJasgow,  whaee  a  large  nufflber  ef  local  prieona  in  the 
Coauty  of  Lanark  have  been  ckaedl — ^I  believe  it  doeo. 

2193.  Can  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  law  by 
which,  not  only  the  victim  ot  interaperonee  may  be 
dealt  with,  but  also  the  liqnor  seller  aad  the  pawn- 
br^er,  who  to  a  large  extent  help  to  maanfaetiire  these 
drunken  people  and  confirm  the  habit} — The  only 
alteration  that  has  occnrad  to  me  as  poackicabk,  al- 
thoagh  I  see  oeneiderable  difBealty  in  coaasctiQu  with 
it,  is  that  ia  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  d«dy  certified, 
after  proper  care,  as  an  habitual  offender,  it  should  be 
notiiad  to  him  that  be  was  not  eatitltd  to  go  into  any 
place  licensed  for  the  saie  of  drink,  and  that  the  polioe 
sboald  lie  instmsted  to  notify  to  the  holdets  of  iiecasea 
that  ho  had  been  so  certified,  aid.  must  not  be  supplied 
with  any  liqaor. 

2194.  Would  yon  make  the  same  law  with  mgaad  to 
tiw  pawnbroker,  to  that  he  should  not  receive  the 
farohnia  ox  ckitfaing  of  kkHi  a  pereoail — Hie  pawn- 
beoker  is  a  very  different  aabjeot  He  i»  the  poor  man's 
bankoc,  and  I  woi^  not  go  the  lengtli  of  making  aocii 
a  law  regarding  him. 

2195.  SnppoBing  I  told  yon  of  a  man  who  was  no 
aooaer  OKitof  prison,  and  lef^ed  28. 6d.  for  drink,  thaa 
be  taok  the  Uaaketa  off  the  bed  and  pawned  tbem 
Btni^  away  t — ^I  knew  of  hundreds  of  snch  easeo,  bat 
kaowing  al»  what  I  do  of  the  poor  people  I  wooM 
not  make  endd  a  law  in  rej^wd  to  the  pawnbroker. 

2196.  If  the  pawnbroker  were  notified  that  so^ndroo 
was  an  habitual  dEunkacd,  would  jxm  place  no  Teatrietioa 
on  Ika  pawnbvelDer  giving  hdm  money  for  drink  1 — No, 
because  he  might  want  the  money  when  be  was  starving, 
and  not  for  drink. 

2197.  Where  would  yon  peopose  to  send  thcaa  people 
who  were  certified  as  habitual  offenders? — The  only 
ptacticable  oootae  that  occurs  bo  ate  is  that  every  eom- 
ntmity  when  it  veacfaes  a  certaaa  stage,  ahtadd  hove  to 
provide  something  in  the  shape  of  a  eoloay  of  kikoat^~ 
that  it  ohanld  aoqutre  within  a  raaaonaUet  distance  of  the 
town  aome  land  tiiat  was  worth  nethtag,  aad  which 
wmtecb  reciaimong.  Yon  v«akl  tben  have  a  oslony  of 
labour,  whera  the  waif  could  be  employed  in  epreading 
the  refuse  ol  the  city  aad  redoiming  the  kaad. 

2198.  {Bj/  Mitt  Stevmmm.)  Have  you  found  ia  yaor 
experience  Uiat  the  casual  employment  of  boys  and 
girb,  but  eopecialiy  girls,  m  selMng  aewapt^era  on  the 
atreets  is  a  very  f rnitlnl  sovrce  of  tJMir  getting  into 
trouble  % — Undoubtedly. 

2199.  Do  very  iMUiy  oC  tba  littte  gitts  wha  herve 
takta  to  aelling  newspapers  on  the  streets,  and  ia 
regard  to  whose  employaneat  there  ia  ao  aatistactory 
rcKolation,  nltimafteiy  become  membeia'  of  the  nrfbrtu- 
aata  clan  of  woman  1 — Uadoubtedly. 

2:^00.  Is  tliere  anything  in  the  Polioa  Acta  gtviag 
power  to  prohibit  or  regulate  that  employment  t — There 
ia  a  power  to  probilnt  cbiMren  under  ten  ycais  of 
age  from  being  so  employed. 

2301.  On  what  gronad  did  ike  BKthorities  ob^t  to 
ask  Parliament  for  powers  to  contr<d  this  en>p]oynNDt 


m  regard  to  girls  over  that  age  t — The  aathorities  never  WiUkan 

objected  to  ask  for  such  powieis.     On  the  conttary,  Ueadmmm. 

they  did  ask  for  them.    Fifteen  years  ago   I  spent  „  „ — 1^.^ 

months  over  this  queatioa,  and  prepared  a  coda  of         "'^ 

regulations  in  oennection  with  \ki  Bill  than  befeta 

Parlianuot,  and  after  all  our  troable  Lord  Redeadale, 

tko  Cboarman  of  Committeee  at  the  time,  draw  hia  p« 

thnnq^  tba  whole  lot^  efaaxactinsiag  it  as  grandmothstly 

legislation,  aad  it  waa  thrown  asida     But  I  know  out 

Local  Anthotity  waa  moetanxioas  to  have  sHiih  poweca. 

I  go  tbe  length  of  saying,  knowing  tha  fruitful  aouree 

vt  cnnm  wlucb  this  employment  is,  and  lbs  oonaequaooee, 

tiiat  no  childrcB  ahonkl  be  allowed  to  ecU  on  the  street 

without  being  propedy  regulated,  and  titat  no  fetaaia 

child  sheold  be  allowed  to  aall  on  the  street  at  ^,  tiw 

traffic  beoDg  eonfined  to  males  placed  vader  proper 

control 

2202.  In.  regaKi  to.  this  class  eff  fiemais  offenckws,  the 
goaater  aaaiAter  of  whom,  I  sappoaa,  babag  to  the 
nnfOEtusiate  dass,  do  you  find  tint  the  pumsbmaDt 
inflicted  by  the  pclieamagiBtTatB  bas  a  detonent  efectt 
-~SpeakiDg  ganMolly,  I  aot  snre  that  so  oaUed  puioah- 
nnots  are  not  pamsbuaeiite  at  all,  ia  so  iav  as  being 
detsraantB. 

3203,  la  it  within  your  knowledge  that  giiiis  seat  to 
a  Home,  on  condition  tbat  the  penalty  of  the  Oout 
would  not  be  inflicted,  have  iwmaiaed  there  1-~-Yes ; 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  then  do  net  remain. 

2204.  Would  it  have  a  good  effect  if  power  were 
given  to  the  mogiatraie  to  Mder  tiieir  detention  in 
such  a  Home  1 — I  question  very  much  whether  it  would 
have  any  ultimate  good  ettai^ ;  but  aiy  experiaooe  in 
oonnection  with  theee  Homes  haa  been  that^  as  a  ral«v 
the  women  sent  to  the  Homca  ere  not  at  afi  oat  aut  ;.  -  •. . 
for  the  kind  of  work  they  are  put  to  ^eia.  Tlwy 
are  pot  to  a  kind  of  work  that  sets  tbaif  badta  up 
immediatriy,  and  th«y  fight  against  it,  and  g^  out  of 
it  as  soon  aa  they  can.  If  you  arish  to  faraig  oibbat 
a  reformation  in  women  of  that  kind,  I  think  tbete 
is  great  mom  for  a  change  ia  tiie  kboor  pniivided  for 
tbev. 

2305.  You  take  great  interest  m.  tba  Soeiety  kv  die 
Prevention  of  Cniahy  to  C^Uf en  t— 1 1  do. 

2806.  Have  you  in  many  cases  relieved  the  patents 
of  their  responsibibty,  by  having  tbe  ehildren  sent 
to  the  Home  at  MarrayiieM,  withcat  inflicting  exff 
penalty  on  the  parents  1  —  I  have  never  sent  aiqr 
chMdren  at  all  to  tiis  Home  at  Mmayfiald. 

2207.  How  are  they  admitted  these  t-^I  am  notaa 
the  msaagemeDt  of  that  inatitation  and  hsT«  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

2208.  i  anderttaad  it  is  for  tba  leeaptioaaf  ddldken 
treated  by  their  parents  with  oruelty  t— -Yea. 

2209.  Does  any  ene  take  proeeedinga  a^uast  tbe 
parents  of  suck  obiklren  I— Hardiy  a  weak  passes  but 
proceedings  are  taken  against  the  parents  it.  anoh 
children,  generally  by  tisa  Soeisty  for  tba  Prevastion 
ef  Oraelty  to  ChiidBeB. 

23101  YoB  are  also  ietarested  m  the  aobane  for 
providing  clothing  for  poor  otaildicif  % — Yea 

2211.  On  what  princtfije  do  the  polics  setott  tiw 
oases  for  distiibatiag  that  clothing  t-~- They  find  a 
child  in  severe  weather  kaMfooted,  aad  auffeniig  inm 
tbe  excels  of  the  -weather,  and  insuttoiently  protected 
from  it  They  make  inqniry,  find  oob  what  the  father 
is,  and  the  cBomstaacea  of  tiie  Dtaiily  all  tbroaf^ ; 
aad  they  \hen  send  in  a  lepeet  to  the  aosociatian,  and 
the  obild  is  sent  for  and  eleahed.  The  paseHts,  if  tb^ 
bove  done  anything  at  all  to  bring  thesa  withia  the 
reach  of  &e  Aot  for  tha  Prevtsitioa  ef  Crudty  to 
CbUdrea,  ara  warned  in  tbe  irat  ^aee,  and  observation 
is  hef^  apan  them,  and  tiuy  are  praaaoatad  if  tbty  <lo 
not  pqy  attention  to  tbe  wanaqg.  Every  ipretaalion 
is  taken,  by  the  indeliable  marking  of  all  the  clcfthittg, 
to  see  that  none  ef  the  astieies  can  And  theii  way  to 
the  pawaabop.  Every  possibla  prseratiesi  i»  taken 
to  sea  tbat  wMle  the  cMd  isaavad  from  sufleKag, 
tbe  parents,  if  dmnksB  peepley  are  not  bonsfited. 

2213.  I  aoppoae  year  czperianoe  ia  tiwt  most  of  tba 
children  who  suffer  thus  belong  to  draoken  paRntsf — 
Very  tatgely. 
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2213.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  nnmber  of  cases 
of  parents  prosecuted  for  neglecting  children  in  this 
way,  and  who  have  been  supplied  with  clothes  by  the 
association  t — I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  there  was 
a  very  considerable  number  during  last  year. 

2214.  {Bi/  Col.  M' Hardy.)  Do  you  consider  that 
the  present  organisation  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Children  aiTords  sufficient  knowledge  of  that 
class  of  children  to  the  police  to  repress  cruelty  1 — I 
do  not  suppose  that  every  case  is  known ;  but  I  may 
say  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  child  is  subjected  to 
■uffering  in  consequence  of  the  dronken  habits  of  its 
parents.  You  must  go  a  great  deal  further  before  you 
can  get  the  Public  Prosecutor  to  take  the  case  up, 
and  must  show,  not  only  that  these  parents  have  been 
negligent  and  have  caused  their  children  suffering, 
but  that  the  suffering  is  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
marks  on  the  body,  or  emaciation  before  the  prosecutor 
will  take  np  the  case.  Every  year  I  have  heard  of 
scores  of  cases  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  pro- 
secution because  the  children  had  been  well-nourished 
in  their  bodies  and  showed  no  marks  of  violence. 
Borne  of  these  people  are  very  fond  of  their  children, 
and  although  they  may  get  drunk  every  week,  if  you 
cannot  show  cruelty  by  injuries  on  the  child's  body  or 
by  starvation,  the  Prosecutor  does  not  think  himself 
ju8ti6ed  in  taking  proceedings.  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  law  might  be  extended  very  considerably  to 
deal  with  people  who  get  drunk  week  after  week  and 
neglect  their  children. 

2216.  In  what  direction  would  you  extend  the 
lawt — Very  much  iu  the  direction  pointed  out  for 
dealing  with  habitual  offenders.  If  I  found  the  parents 
neglecting  the  children — if  the  father  comes  home 
with  his  wages  on  a  Saturday,  and  is  then  out  drinking 
with  his  wife  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  leaving  the 
children  neglected  and  crying,  and  an  annoyance  to  the 
neighbours,  I  would  make  that  an  offence,  but  the 
Public  Prosecutor  would  not  take  up  such  a  case. 

2216.  {By  the  Chairman.)  But  cannot  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  act  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  Y — No. 

2217.  (By  Col.  M^Iiardy.)  In  your  description  of 
the  English  system  for  suppressing  drunkenness,  yon 
aay  that  the  publican  had  not  to  permit  drunkenness 
on  the  premises  Y — Yes. 

2218.  Was  it  customary  to  have  a  visitation  of  the 
p(dice  or  some  one  to  see  if  there  was  actual  drunken- 
ness on  the  premises  t —  Yes  ;  the  same  as  exists  here. 
I  have  the  public-houses  regularly  visited. 

2219.  The  difference  is  that  while  in  England,  if 
you  found  anyone  drunk  on  the  premises,  that  would 
be  an  offence,  but  here  it  would  not  actually  be  so  1 — 
Not  unless  you  proved  that  the  publican  had  actually 
supplied  the  drink. 

2220.  I  did  not  qnite  gather  the  bearing  of  your 
description  between  Manchester  and  Leeds.  How  does 
that  bear  on  the  difference  in  the  number  of  convictions 
as  shown  in  these  tables  % — The  habits  of  the  people 
are  different  all  through.  You  cannot  have  an  analogy 
between  a  cosmopolitan  place  on  the  one  side  and  an 
over-grown  village  on  the  other. 

2221.  But  how  does  that  explain  the  difference 
between  17  and  7  per  thousand  of  apprehensions  for 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  petty  offences  ? — I  used  to 
•aeribe  a  large  part  of  the  good  behaviour  of  Leeds  to 
the  consistent  and  persistent  way  in  which  the  stipcn 
diary  magistrate  administered  the  law.  I  have  often 
said  he  was  as  good  as  a  foree  of  600  policemen. 

2222.  Yon  have  said  that  the  numbers  of  petty 
offenders  and  beggars  have  been  very  largely  increased 
in  Edinburgh  by  the  centralising  of  the  prison  systes  ? 
—Yes. 

2228.  Can  yon  produce  any  evidence  of  that  t — Yes. 

2224.  Can  yon  do  so  just  cow  t — If  yon  give  me  a 
week  I  will  bring  you  witnesses  to  prove  from  their 
own  observation,  this  system  of  liberated  prisoners 
going  to  the  booking-office,  and  getting  their  tickets,  and 
selling  them  for  half  their  value. 

2225.  Are  yon  aware  that  within  recent  years  the 


Prison  Commissioners  have  taken  action  to  prevent  fruiiam 
that  f — Yes.  Htndermm-. 

2226.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  now  the  ticket  is  „  „       '  „ 
marked,  not  only  for  a  certain  train,  but  for  a  prisoner!        °^' 

— Yes,  and  I  think  I  can  show  that  that  provision  is 
over-ridden  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  mentioned. 

2227.  You  are  aware  that  the  matter  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  on  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  the  numbers  were  very  small  indeed  } 
— It  is  very  difficult  to  bring  these  matters  home. 

2228.  At  any  rate,  the  inquiry  did  not  bear  out  your 
statement  that  there  were  large  numbers  1 — But  it  did 
not  alter  my  opinion  of  the  number  of  these  men  who 
were  saddled  upon  us. 

2229.  The  number  of  beggars  for  Edinburgh  yon 
state  at  174,  which  is  not  an  extremely  hirge  number. 
By  what  proportion  do  you  suppose  the  nnmber  has 
been  increased  through  the  liberations  from  prison  t — I 
had  hopwd  that  if  we  had  not  had  these  liberations  I 
would  have  brought  begging  in  Edinburgh  down  to 
next  to  uothiug.  I  am  very  much  against  this  system, 
believing  that  it  perpetuates  vagrancy  and  causes  many 
evils,  and  when  I  see  those  batches  turned  out  of  the 
Calton  every  morning,  my  faith  in  an  improvement  is 
broken. 

2230.  You  say  you  always  warn  a  prostitute  before 
you  apprehend  her  ? — Yes. 

2231.  Is  that  once  in  her  life-time  or  once  a  yeart — 
Every  time. 

2232.  Without  going  into  a  definition  of  what  a 
habitual  offender  is,  have  you  formed  any  conception 
of  the  nnmber  of  habitual  offenders,  who,  if  you  could 
remove  them  from  the  city,  would  cause  such  an 
immense  improvement? — I  should  say,  speakiug 
roughly,  from  2^  to  3  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
or  about  600.  I  think  that  proportion  would  hold 
good  in  every  large  centre  of  population. 

2233.  You  think  that  number  represents  the  habitu- 
ally disorderly  class  I — Yes. 

22.H4.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  which  the  police 
do  in  connection  with  the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  tends  in  any  way  to 
diminish  the  number  of  habitual  (lenders  ? — I  believe 
that  it  will  have  that  effect. 

2235.  In  what  way  t — In  the  first  place,  it  gives  the 
police  a  better  means  of  knowing  the  circumstances  of 
each  case  and  bringing  influences  of  a  kindly  descrip- 
tion to  bear  upon  them.  I  take  the  view  that  the 
police  might  be  employed  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
are  in  trying  to  help  the  poor,  and  I  think  a  great  deal 
can  be  done  by  letting  the  poor  see  that  the  police  are 
not  only  able  but  willing  to  help  them.  The  police 
will  in  this  way  hare  a  considerable  influence  on  their 
lives  in  conrae  of  time. 

2236.  I  suppose  the  vagrancy  population  of  Edin- 
burgh varies  considerably  at  different  times  of  the  yeart 
—Yes. 

2237.  Are  you  aware  that  a  large  number  of  those 
who  are  vagrants  in  summer  are  residents  in  winter  f — 
A  considerable  number  are. 

2238.  Are  there  such  things  in  Edinboigh  as  daily 
vagrants — those  who  leave  the  town  during  the  day 
and  return  to  sleep  at  night! — I  have  no  doubt  there 
will  be  a  number  of  that  floating  population. 

2239.  A  large  city  comes  to  be  practirally  a  sort  of 
central  station  for  the  vagrant  population! — That  is 
so. 

2240.  There  are  very  few  of  them  moving  about 
without  a  definite  point  to  retnm  to  from  time  to  timet 
— Yes,  without  a  series  of  definite  points.  Edinburgh 
may  be  the  definite  point  at  one  time  of  year,  Olasgow 
at  another,  Dumfries  at  another,  Dundee,  Perth,  Aber- 
deen, and  Inverness  for  others. 

2241.  But  there  are  a  certain  number  who  are  con- 
tinually coming  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  have  never 
any  other  place  where  they  live ! — No  doubt  a  certain 
number  do. 

2242.  Where  do  these  people  reside !— Mostly  in  the 
common  lodging-honses. 

2243.  And  they  have  therefore  money  to  pay  for  a 
bed !— Yes ;  fonrpence. 
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2244.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  You  said  that  one 
reason  of  the  difference  in  the  number  of  apprehensions 
hetwcen  England  and  Scotland  is  the  character  of  the 
drink — beer  being  the  drink  in  England  and  whisky  in 
Scotland  t— Yes. 

2245.  Whisky  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  violence  1 — 
Another  reason  is  the  kind  of  food  taken. 

2246.  Do  yon  think  the  climate  has  anything  to  do 
with  it  1 — I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  still,  Leeds  has 
a  very  humid  atmosphere. 

2^47.  Has  housing  anything  to  do  with  it  7— A  great 
deal. 

2248.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  many  in  Glas- 
gow living  in  one-roomed  houses  has  anything  to  do 
with  M — I  should  say  very  much. 

2249.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  convictions  that  would  justify  a  man  being 
dealt  with  as  an  habitual  drunkard  1 — I  would  not  advo- 
cate any  hard  or  fast  line.  Everything  must  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  individual  cases. 

2280.  Do  you  think  a  certain  number  of  persons 
should  be  treated  as  habitual  drunkards  who  are  never 
convicted  at  all  1 — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2251.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  treated  in  a 
curative  and  not  in  a  punitive  sense} — I  see  many 
cases  eveiy  day  which  are  as  sad  as  those  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
in  regard  to  them  you  should  take  such  steps  as  is 
thought  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  inquiry. 

2252.  Might  not  a  man  starve  and  injure  his  wife 
and  family  without  assaulting  them  7 — Yes ;  but  if  you 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  people  by  a  general  rule, 
you  will  find  tremendous  difficulties,  and  you  will  very 
often  find  that  the  persons  most  aggrieved  are  the  first, 
when  the  blow  is  over,  to  get  all  sorts  of  restrictions  re- 
moved. 

2253.  Coming  to  the  question  of  vagrancy,  are  those 
great  armies  of  tramps  who  flood  the  rural  districts  in 
summer,  accommodated  in  the  towns  in  winter? — A 
great  many  of  them. 

2254.  What  do  they  do?— They  beg,  borrow,  steal, 
and  live  on  the  streets,  sell  little  articles,  and  live  one 
off  another.  It  is  really  difficult  to  say  how  many  of 
them  do  live. 

2255.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  getting  rid  of 
that  nuisance  of  tramps? — I  am  afraid  you  will  have 
the  tramps  to  all  time.  I  looked  into  this  question 
some  12  months  ago,  when  I  wrote  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  tramps  for  one  of  the  Encyclopcediai,  and  I 
found  that  what  existed  in  1529  practically  exists  to- 
day. In  1629,  Martin  Luther  wrote  a  book,  and  gave 
a  description  of  29  different  kinds  of  tramps.  If  you 
make  allowance  for  the  electric  telegraph,  the  rail- 
ways, and  other  facilities  of  locomotion,  you  have 
practically  the  same  29  kinds  of  vagabonds  to-day. 

2256.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  prostitution 
is  not  an  offence  under  the  Edinburgh  Act  ? — A  pro- 
stitute who  loiters  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  is 
guilty  of  an  offence. 

2257.  How  do  you  find  out  what  the  loitering  is  for  1 
It  may  be  for  a  legitimate  purpose  ? — That  is  for  the 
magistrate  to  decide.  But  in  consequence  of  the  view 
expressed  by  many  of  the  magistrates  I  go  on  the  line 
that  the  police  are  not  to  make  arrests  fur  mere  loiter- 
ing, but  must  be  able  to  prove  solicitation,  and  that  the 
accused  person  had  been  warned.  Some  of  the  women 
are  very  persistent,  and  practically  set  the  police  at 
defiance. 

2258.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Where  are  the  prostitutes 
sent  to  ? — The  bulk  of  them  to  the  cells  for  24  hours. 

2259.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  You  require  evidence 
of  previous  conviction  before  they  can  be  taken  up  for 
importuning.  How  do  you  get  the  first  conviction  ? — 
The  first  element  is  that  the  woman  is  found  out  late 
on  the  streets,  keeping  company  with  women  who  are 
known  as  prostitutes,  or  found  in  brothels  with  men. 

2260.  Your  labour  colony  would  be  something  like 
that  of  the  Salvation  Army  ? — Yes ;  the  only  difference 
is  that  any  labour  colony  such  as  suggested  would  be 
regulated  on  proper  business  principles  by  the  State,  and 
not  abused  in  any  way. 


2261.  It  could  not  be  made  self-supporting  t — I  do  WiViam 
not  think  it  could.     It  would  have  to  be  supported  by  Bendenon. 
the  State,  but  it  might  contribute  very  largely  to  its  own  „.  ■oZI'imi 
support.  ' 

2262.  Do  yon  think  agricultural  labour  is  suited  to 
many  people,  such  as  clerks  and  others  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  it  ? — But  there  would  not  be  so  many  of 
that  class.  It  would  suit  the  corner  men  and  loEifers 
about  the  city. 

3263.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.)  You  men- 
tioned that  since  1879  the  number  of  houses  of  iU-fame 
and  of  prostitutes  in  Edinburgh  had  both  been  reduced. 
Do  you  find  that  vice  has  been  very  much  lessened  in 
the  city  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have  always 
held  that  every  brothel  that  was  allowed  to  be  carried 
on  openly  was,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of  social  cancer.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppress  the  thing  altogether,  but  i' 
is  an  evil  of  the  kind  that  wants  cauterising.  The 
keeper  of  a  house  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  it  is  not  a  profitable  busines<s  for  anyone,  but 
keeping  in  view,  what  we  must  all  admit,  that  when- 
ever the  population  runs  into  hundreds  of  thouoands 
it  is  a  matter  we  must  face  and  deal  with  in  a 
firm  and  determined  way.  So  far  as  the  police  are 
c^mcerned,  their  duty  should  be  defined.  It  is  not  part 
of  your  duty  to  prevent  men  and  women  who  want  to 
have  to  do  with  each  other  having  it,  but  it  is  a  veiy 
important  part  of  your  duty  to  prevent  those  who  do 
not  want  it  from  having  it  thrust  upon  them,  and 
having  disorder,  annoyance,  and  crime  created.  A 
great  many  allegations  were  made  against  the  Act  at 
the  time  it  came  into  force,  but  the  information  in  our 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  now 
shows  clearly  enough  that  all  the  evils  predicted  as 
likely  to  arise  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  have  not 
arisen.  It  was  said  that  illegitimacy,  venereal  disease, 
and  prostitution  itself  would  increase,  but  everything 
has  turned  out  the  other  way. 

2264.  With  regard  to  the  work  given  to  those 
women  in  Homes,  is  there  any  other  kind  of  work  you 
can  suggest? — Almost  the  only  industry  in  those 
places  is  laundry  work  and  sewing.  I  have  B|>oken 
to  many  of  those  girls,  and  they  all  dislike  the  work. 
I  think  there  might  be  occupations  which  would  make 
the  place  a  little  more  attractive  for  them. 

2265.  Are  you  aware  that  the  east  end  of  London 
statistics  are  to  the  effect  that  the  public-house  has 
not  got  the  power  it  once  had,  and  that  there  are 
respectable  and  disreputable  public-house  keepers? — 
Yes. 

2266.  Do  you  find  that  in  Edinburgh  there  are 
respectable  and  disreputable  public-houses  ? — Yes. 

2267.  Can  you  place  a  mark  of  distinction  on  them  ? 
—Yes. 

2268.  Do  you  think  greater  strictness  should  be 
exercised  with  the  holders  of  disreputable  houses? — 
We  only  do  so  when  anything  can  be  proved  against 
the  license-holder.  I  am  generally  asked  for  my  views 
in  the  Licensing  Court,  but  I  have  to  be  very  careful. 
I  have  often  thought,  both  as  regards  new  and  old 
licenses,  that,  instead  of  having  opinions  expressed  and 
memorials  produced  with  hundreds  of  signatures,  it 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  evidence,  where  persons 
could  be  subjected  to  examination. 

2269.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  the  big  cities 
where  the  jails  are  should  have  the  scum  left  floating 
about  their  doors.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for 
obviating  that  ? — I  am  afraid  you  could  not  brinj.'  iiny 
legal  force  to  bear  there. 

2270.  Can  you  give  statistics? — I  said  I  could 
produce  some  of  the  witnesses  sent  down  to  observe  the 
state  of  matters  at  the  station  two  years  ago ;  but  Col. 
M'Hardy  says  things  are  different  now.  I  wish  to 
make  one  or  two  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee.  First  of  all,  in  connection  with  the 
rising  generation.  I  felt,  when  I  was  sent  for  to  come 
here,  that  in  dealing  simply  with  those  who  had 
become  habitual  criminals,  you  were  not  preventing 
the  crop  growing  up  again. 

2271.  {By  Ute  Cliairman.)  How  do  you  propose 
to  deal  with  themt-  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  a 
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trUliam 
Hendenon. 

«  Nov.  1894. 


good  deal  more  migbt  be  done  at  the  School  Board 
than  is  done  at  present. 

2272.  In  what  way  t— Well,  the  Education  Act  haa 
now  been  in  force  for  23  years,  and  Edinburgh  has  in- 
creased in  juvenile  delinquency  during  that  time,  or  since 
I  came  here,  fully  200  per  cent.  That  points  to  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  training  of  the  rising  generation. 

2273.  Or  it  might  possibly  be  due  to  the  oflfences 
constituted  under  the  new  Police  Actsi — I  do  not  think 
these  have  made  an  appreciable  difference,  for  the 
offences  are  those  which  existed  before. 

2274.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  ill — I  think 
tbat  in  the  education  as  carried  on  at  present  there 
is  a  want  in  the  moral  training  of  the  child.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  that  it  is  immoral,  but  I  will  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  the  training  in  the  School  Board 
schools  at  the  present  day  is  .non-moral 


2275.  I  do  not  think  that  comes  under  our  remit  1 —  Wiltiam 

T  was  going  to  suggest  a  curriculum  or  standard  of  Benderaon. 
conduct  that  might  be  added  to  the  standards  in  use  jq  jfov.  Wi 

In  the  Board  Schools.    'When  a  child  leaves  school,        ! 

say  at  14,  it  drifts  on  to  the  street,  and  anything 
that  could  be  done  to  prevent  that  would  stop  the 
supply. 

2276.  What  Iiave  you  to  suggest  on  that  points — 
The  only  thing  of  a  practical  nature  I  could  suggest  is 
that  some  sort  of  Bureau  of  Labour  should  be  created 
and  regulated  by  the  State,  where,  when  a  cbild  leaves 
school,  information  could  be  supplied  to  the  parents  and 
the  child  as  to  what  kind  of  employment  was  available, 
where  it  could  be  got,  and  bow  to  secure  it.  That 
would  not  only  be  useful  to  the  parents  and  the 
children,  but  also  to  employers.  {Witness  then  with- 
drew]. 


Alexander 
OddU, 


Dk.  ALEXANDER  PEDDIE,  M.D.,  T.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh,  called  in  and  examined. 


Akxander 
Peddie. 


2277.  (Byihe  Chairman.)  Tou  bare  long  taken  an 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  inebriate  ? 
— Yee. 

2278.  Yoa  gave  evidence  before  the  Dalrymple 
Committee  t— Yes,  in  1872. 

2279.  And  yon  are  the  author  of  &  pomphkt  entitled 
'  Suggestions  for  Legislation  in  Scotland  for  Habitual 
•  Drunkards  "t— Yes. 

2280.  Do  you  consider  that  'the  Acts  for  dealing  with 
inebriates  are  quite  inadequate  1 — Quite  so. 

2281.  Inasmuch  as  they  do  not  deal  compiiborily 
with  that  class  ? — Yes. 

2282.  Do  you  consider  that  habitual  drunkenness  is 
s  form  of  insanity  t — I  do. 

3283.  Would  you  have  it  dealt  with  by  the  same 
authority  that  deals  with  lunatics  1 — No  ;  certainly  not. 
It  is  only  a  form  of  or  allied  to  insanity,  but  not  coming 
nnder  the  Lunacy  Law ;  and  I  would  keep  it  distinct. 

2284.  You  know  that  the  iDebriotes  Acts  have  not 
been  adopted  at  all  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

2285.  You  have  a  class  of  quasi  voluntary  cases  who 
can  l>e  connnitted  on  their  own  voluntary  submission  ? 
—Yep. 

2286.  It  has  been  suggested  tba!t  people  ought  to 
be  able  to  be  committed  on  tbe  suggestion  of  friends 
who  would  pny  for  them.  Do  you  approve  of  that  1 — 
Yes.  Of  course  the  certification  would  require  to  be  very 
credible,  and  after  careful  investigation. 

2287.  In  Scotland  would  yon  propose  to  have  the 
investigation  before  the  sherrffl— I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  before  a  civil  functionary  at  all,  if 
certificates  by  medical  anthorities  and  friends  were 
satisfactory. 

2288.  But  as  regards  lunacy,  a  great  safeguard 
against  malpractices  is  that  the  evidence  has  to  l>e 
brought  before  the  sheriff? — Yes,  but  I  would  not  have 
the  habitual  drunkard  or  dipsomaniac  brought  before 
any  one,  although  I  would  bave  the  complete  evidence 
Bubmrtted;  in  lunacy  personal  appearance  is  not 
required. 

2289.  As  to  the  provision  of  Homes  for:the  feibouiing 
and  pauper  classes,  and  Reformatories  for  tbe  criminal 
class  of  inebriates,  what  is  your  suggestion?— ^I  would 
have  Homes  for  the  labouring  classes  to  which  drunkards 
could  be  admitted  either  voluntarily  or  on  certification, 
and  the  same  for  the  pauper  classes,  and  also  for  the 
worst  type  of  the  habitual  dratikard  in  the  criminal 
classes.  I  would  have  that  done  after  repeated  con- 
viction for  the  criminal  classes ;  and  the  persons  either 
sent  direct  to  the  Reformatory,  or  confined  for  a  short 
time  in  prison  and  then  transferred  to  a  Reformatory. 
And,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to 
extend  the  period  of  confinement  on  the  evidence  of 
the  superintendent  and  the  medical  officer. 

2290.  How  are  you  going  to  support  these  habitual 
offetiders  1 — That  is  a  difficult  matter.  I  thiiik,  in  the 
first  instance,  there  should  be  an  application  to 
Government  for  a  grant  to  esttfbliih  a  'few  Homes  in 
large  centres  of  the  country,  such  as  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Aberdeen  ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  girtfrom 


the  Government  I  thirik  it  should  "be  raised  by  general 
taxation,  or  local  taxation  in  Scotland  in  the  large 
industrial  centres. 

2291.  Do  you  fhink  Scotland  is  r\per  for  some 
reform  of  the  'kind  you  indicate  than  England? — T 
have  no  doubt  of  it  I  think  the  medicail  profession 
is  quite  unanimous  that  something  ought  to  be  done ; 
and  that  as  it  is  a  form  of  insanity  it  requires  to  l>e 
controlled. 

2292.  In  your^ecM  you  give  a  description  of  the 
ways  and  means  for  carrying  out  tbe  scheme  which  you 
sketch.  You  propose  that  for  the  labouring  classes 
there  should  be  three  Homes,  tenatively,  in  the  mean- 
time, and  of  an  inexpensive  character — the  number  and 
size  to  be  increased  if  need  be ;  and  that  they  should  be 
situated  in  the  three  chi^f  centres — Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen.  For  the  pauper  classes  you  think  there 
should  be  several  houses  connected  with  the  present 
poorhottses,  and  under  parochial  management;  and  for 
the  criminal  classes  that  there  should  be  several 
houses  near  the  chief  prisons  in  the  countrj',  but  dis- 
tinct from  them,  while  under  the  direction  and  inspec- 
tion and  support  of  the  Prison  Board  ;  and  that  in  all 
the  Homes  careful  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  for  remunerative  and  useful 
worki — Yes. 

2293.  You  have  not  yet  quite  made  up  your  mind 
as  to  the  source  of  the  ways  and  means,  for  you  say  the 
ways  and  means  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  will 
require  careful  calculation  and  consideration  ? — Yes. 

2294.  Yon  have  not  definitely  made  up  your  mind  t 
— Not  definitely. 

2295.  Did  you  draw  up  a  ^etcb  Bill  in  your 
pamphlet  for  the  Dalrymple  Committee)  —  I  made 
suggestions  for  legislation  for  all  the  different  classes 
of  drunkards,  and  the  report  was  accepted  by  the 
Committee,  and  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  its  Report 

2296.  In  those  houses  which  you  propose  to  erect 
you  calculate  the  nnmber  to  be  accommodated  under 
•your  scheme  at  from  60  to  100  in  each? — Yes,  because 
I  consider  that  in  a  scheme  like  that  there  should  not 
'be  too  much  done  at  first,  but  that  the  houses  should 
be  enlarged  as  the  Act  was  found  to  work. 

2297.  Yon  think  the  outlay  for  such  buildings  might 
be  roughly  put  at  about  J£30,000  ?— That  was  a  rough 
guess  of  £5,000  for  each  of  the  six  buildings  I  propose. 

2298.  And  you  suggest  that  this  sum,  if  not  obtain- 
able by  a  Government  grant,  might  he  raised  by  general 
or  local  taxation  ? — ^Yes. 

2299.  As  to  the  up-keep  of  the  Home  for  the  labour- 
ing class,  you  think  that  might  be  met  by  the  friends 
of  the  inmates,  by  work  in  the  institution;  and  l>y 
charitable  contributions  ? — Yes  T  lay  great  stress  on 
the  work  that  could  be  done  in  those  institutions;  and 
not  only  that  Uiere  should  be  compulsory  power  to 
admit  and  retain  in  these  places,  but  power  to  compel 
labour. 

'2300.  As  to  the  panper  iiistitutionfi,  they  would  be 
supported  bythe  Paroribial  "Boards:  and  the  criminal 
class  would  fall  upon  the  Prison  T3oftid1 — Yes ;  but  I 
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thiuk  tbe  ways  aud  means  might  be  met  a  veiy  long 
way  by  coutribotioDS,  and  sums  paid  for  the  admiraion 
of  iudiyiduals,  and  by  the  work  done.  The-  whole 
'  subject  of  tiie  achems  most  b»  looked  at,  md  a  grasp' 
taken  of  it  in  a  aertoos  phUanthropic  spirit,  and  in  ai 
business-like  light,  keeping  in  view  the  enormous  amount 
of  human  mis«y  affecting  individnals  and  families  and 
the  utterly  usslees  expenditure  entailed  on  the  nation  b^ 
the  habitual  ioebriatea  of  all  olastes.  I  am  sanguine' 
ffiiough  to  believe  that  if  the  scheme  now^etohed  wen: 
carefully  carried  out  the  result  would  be  that  the' 
financial  account  between  it  and  the  nation  would  show 
a  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  1^  latter,  while  the 
bsDefits  in  private  and  social  life  would  be  incalculabis, 

2301.  (By  Dr.  Farquharsan.)  How  many  yoarshavB 
you  taken  an  iutersst  in  tjiis  subject  % — I  published  my 
first  paper  on  it  in  1858.  My  attantiou  was  very  early 
given  to'  diseases  arising  from  drink,  and  to  insane 
dmtikanlB.  I  wrote  »  pamphlet  on  delrium  tremens  ; 
and  in  1855  the  Commissioners  of  Ltroacy  having  draww 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  prolonged  contn^  in  cases  of 
insanity  arising  from  intosicotion,  I  wrote  first  on  dipso- 
mania. Since  then  I  have  written  six  or  seven  different 
papen  on  the  subject,  and  these  have  been  read  before' 
different  societies,  including  the  Britid  Association,  and 
the  National  Social  Science  Congress. 

2302.  Do  jott  think  that  Ao  neee«sity^  for  liegislation 
is  aa  great  now  as  when  you  began  to  investigate  th» 
subject  t — I  think  so.    If  any&rag,  I  tMuk  it  is  greaten 

2303;  Do  you  think  the  present  means  of  ooping  with 
those  evils  by  voluntary  Homes  are  of  much  value  t — I 
think  they  do  very  little  good;  but  conndering  the 
difiSculties  in  which  they  ate  placed,  firom  the  want  of 
compulsory  powers,  tha  success  is  remarkable.  It  has 
been  well-established  by  the  Daliymple  Home  that  30 
per  cent  aire  curable.  Americaa  writers  place  the 
percentage  of  cvraMes  at  35. 

2304.  Are  you  hopeful  of  ctDting  a  laoge  number  of 
these  caieefrt-^I!  Uiink  that  fully^SO  per  cant  msy  be  eumd. 


20Kxiy..US81. 


2306.  You  think  it  worth  while  trying  this  experi-  Alesundai 
ment,  even  at  some  cost  1 — I  think  so.  Peddu. 

2306.  Do  you  think  the  medical  profession  would , 
like  this  new  responsibility  put  upon  them  1 — I  don't 
think  they  would  object. 

2307.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  You  suggest  four  difCenoU 
Betceats  or  Homes — one  for  the  rich,  one  Cor  the  labour- 
ing class,  one  for  the  paupers,  and  another  for  tie 
criminal  class  1 — I  do  not  suggest  anything  for  the  well- 
totdo  clas^  because  I  believe  if  there  was  a  compulsory- 
law  the  upper  classes  might  be  left  to  voluntary  adven- 
ture for  Homes,  which  I  think  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  their  wants.  As  regards  the  other  classes  there 
is  a  necessity  for  Qoverument  to  interfere. 

2308.  But  is  there  a  necessity  to  make  this  distinct 
sepamtion  of  the  three  other  okases,  and  increase  the 
number  of  these  establishments  so  largely  f — I  think  so. 
To  mix  up  the  working-class  witii  paupess,  vagtants, 
and  bmgars,  would  be  impolitie. 

2309.  Could  yon  not  grade  them  in  fhe  same  place  t 
— Not  very  well. 

2M0;  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Would  you  propose  that 
the  voluntary  Homes  for  the  richer  claases  should  be 
licensed  and  under  supervision,  so  tiiat  the  man- 
agers oould  compnlsorily  detain  th»  iuoates  I — Most 
assuredly. 

2311.  {By  Dr.  StUherkmd.)  Is  there anyreason  why 
the  dipsomaniac  should  not  have  the  option  of  a  poblic 
inquiry,  even  though  certified  by  two  medical  men  f— 
I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  that^  I  think  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  if  he  desires  a  public  inqniry  hie  rimuld 
got  it 

2312.  Yon  would  not  insist  on  a  public  inquiry 
where  the  peesoui  desired  to  have  it  conducted  in 
Mmera  t — No. 

2313.  You.  would  leave  it  to  the  dipsomaniac  himself 
or  herself  to  have  the  option  of  a  public  or  private 
inquiry  t-^Yes.    [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


[Amoubnux} 


SEVENTH    DAY. 


Edinbnrgb,  21st  November  1894 


pEBSEirB; — 


Sir  Chables  Cahibon,  Bt^  M.P.  (jOhairman). 

Col.  A.  B.  M'auiDT,  E.E. 

Sir  Colin  Soon  MoNOBisn,,  B.K 

Dr.  FABgvBABsoN,  M.P. 


Professor  Dovb  Wnaos. 
Dr.  J.  F.  SnTHKBi.AND. 
Miss  Flora  C.  Stktenbok. 


JOHN  WALCOT,.  Edinburgh,  called  in  and  examined. 


JbTm  WcOtA. 


2314.  {By  the  Chaimuut.)  Yon  are  a  magistrate  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  f — I  have  been  a  magistrate  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month. 

2315.  Since  wheni— Sinoe  1885. 

2316.  Yon  have  had  along  experience  on  the  bench  t 
— I  have. 

2317.  You  have  been  struck  I  believe  by  th« 
frequency  ■with  which  certain  persons  appeared  belore 
you  t — I  was  very  much  impressed  with  that  the  first 
month  I  sat  on  the  ben«h. 

2318.  You  have,  I  believe,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  public  at  different  times  % — I  brought  it  before  the 
CoaveBtion  of  Burghs  first  of  alL  I  brought  it  u|>  two' 
or  three  times  in  successive  years  before  thw  same  body. 

2319.  Would  you  tail  us  what  action  the  Couventioo 
of  Burghs  took  in  the  nratter  1 — Their  fii»t  action  was 


to  remit  it  to  a  general  coimnittee,  and  that  committee  ^^  ^"^-  ^^^ 

met  and  determined  that  they  would  send  out  a  number       

of  questions  to  Chief  Constables  and  Oovemots  of 
PrisoaB  and  Reformatories  and  other  similar  mstitntions 
throughout  Scotland, 

2320.  You  reoeivwt  many  replies?— We  recieved  a 
large  number  of  replies,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  seen  the  paper  or  not.  I  brought  a  copy  wit*  me 
in  case  you  have  not  got  it 

232L  The  replies  were  very  diveise  i— They  were 
diverse.  There  were  some  who  thought  that  we  had 
sufficient  power  at  present  to  prevent  the  evil  of 
habitual  offence  if  we  did  but  use  it 

2322.  Wliat  power  do  you  refer  to  J— The  power  to 
fine  40s.  or  give  60  days  according  to  discretion,  that 
is  in  our  Edinbui^h  Police  Court  In  addition  to  that 
we  have  power,  if  we  think  proper  to  exercise  it,  to 
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JAa  Walcot.  impose  a  caution  or  au  additional  number  of  days'  im- 

prisonment. 

U  Not.  1894.      2323.  That  is  in  effect  an  equivalent  to  the  English 
surety  for  good  behaviour  ? — That  is  so. 

2324.  Is  that  course  ever  adopted ! — It  is  adopted 
here  frequently. 

2325.  With  what  results  1—1  think  with  good  resulta 
I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  it  mainly  from  my  experi- 
ence of  the  First  Ofienders  Act ;  I  do  not  think  any  Act 
has  been  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  so  wise  and 
80  useful  as  that  Act  for  First  Offeudera 

2326.  Does  not  the  high  security  involve  the  risk  of 
a  man  being  imprisoned  for  want  of  iti — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  Under  the  ordinary  Police  Law  it  would 
involve  that.  But  under  the  First  Offenders  Act  we 
take  the  name  as  a  pledge  that  they  will  reappear  when 
called  upon. 

2327.  And  you  accept  his  own  security  1 — Yes. 

2328.  In  every  case  ? — Possibly  not  in  a  bad  case. 

2329.  In  bad  cases  what  sort  of  security  would  you 
askt — I  have  sometimes  asked  as  high  as  £2. 

2330.  From  whom  1 — From  an  ordinary  offender  if 
it  was  a  bad  case. 

2331.  You  take  a  deposit  of  the  money  1 — Yes. 

2332.  Is  that  allowed  ?— Yes.  "We  cannot  keep  it 
more  than  12  months.  At  the  end  of  12  months  if  the 
conduct  warrants  it  the  money  is  returned. 

2333.  You  find  that  this  lien  of  £2  over  a  man  had 
a  good  effect  1 — I  have  found  it  so. 

2334.  You  can  either  use  that  power  instead  of  the 
ordinary  sentence  or  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
sentence  ? — That  is  so. 

2335.  Do  the  other  magistrates  have  recourse  to  that 
also  1 — I  think  so,  but  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent. 

2336.  Among  other  suggestions  sent  into  the  Royal 
Burghs  Convention  I  see  it  says  that  a  few  advocated 
long  terms  of  imprisonment) — Ves.  The  number  doing 
so  was  very  small. 

2337.  You  say  one  advocated  whipping? — Yes. 

2338.  That  was  for  habitual  offenders  1— Yes. 

2339.  Did  yuu  make  any  inquiry  into  the  effect  of 
whipping  upon  juvenile  offenders? — The  inquiry  in 
regard  to  juvenile  offences  was  under  the  general  care 
of  ex-Provost  Clark  of  Paisley. 

2340.  You  have  not  got  a  copy  of  tliat  f — No.  It 
was  a  distinct  thing. 

2341.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  there 
were  any  suggestions  as  to  whipping? — I  know  that 
many  people  have  great  faith  in  the  whip.  PersonaUy 
I  have  never  sentenced  anyone  to  be  whipped.  I  have 
been  sorely  tempted  to  do  it  sometimes,  especially  with 
incorrigible  boys.  I  saw  that  last  week  Sheriff  Ruther- 
ford sentenced  a  boy  to  six  stripes. 

2342.  Do  they  often  come  back  after  being  birched? 
— I  had  a  case  before  me  about  a  month  ago  where  a 
boy  who  had  been  sentenced  to  six  stripes  reappeared 
in  Court  about  a  month  after.  It  was  referred  to  in 
Court  as  a  very  unusual  case  for  a  boy  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  whipping  to  appear.  Whipping  seemed 
to  be  regarded  as  a  deterrent 

2343.  Is  six  stripes  the  usual  allowance  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  that  is  the  outside  number  given  to  boys. 

2344.  (By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  That  is  with  a  birch- 
rod  t— Yes. 

2345.  I  snppose  the  phrase  '  birch-rod '  is  a  conven- 
tional one?  —  Oh  no,  it  is  prescribed.  It  must  be 
made  of  a  certain  number  of  twigs. 

i  2346.  {By  the  Chairman.)  I  see  you  say  further — 

that  the  '  great  majority  of  persons '  to  whom  you 
addressed  yourselves  are  agreed  that  the  present  system 
of  short  sentences  is  mischievous ;  that  accumulative 
sentences  are  right,  and  that  Reformatories  if  properly 
managed  would  be  productive  of  much  benefit  ?— There 
was  a  wonderful  consensus  of  opinion  on  all  these  three 
points.  I  don't  quite  foUow  the  second  one  myself,  I 
have  rather  altered  my  views  in  regard  to  the  accnmu- 

V  lative  sentences. 

2347.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  phrase  '  Reforma- 
•  tories  if  properly  managed  would  be  attended  with 
'  much  benefit.'  Do  you  refer  to  existing  Reformatories? 
—Not  at  all. 


2348.  Yuu     mean    Reformatories    that    might    be  John  Walea 

established  ? — Certainly.     There  is  no  reflection  at  all        

implied  on  existing  Reformatories,  because  in  many  21  Nov.  189 
respects  some  of  them  are  models  alike  in  respect  to 

careful  superintendence  and  successful  work. 

2349.  You  don't  refer  to  them  ?— No. 

2350.  In  your  precw  you  say — '  Recent  experience 
in  the  Police  Court  has  convinced  me  that  there  is  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  habitual  offenders? — I 
have  been  strongely  impressed  with  that  There  is 
rather  an  increase  than  a  decrease.  Since  I  left  the 
Court  at  the  end  of  October,  I  have  had  prepared  an 
analysis  of  the  charge  sheets  on  two  Police  Court  days, 
during  the  months  of  August  and  October.  That 
return  strikingly  reveals  the  elements  of  habitual 
offence,  with  which  the  magistrates  have  to  deal  The 
experience  there  set  forth  is  a  very  common  one. 

2361.  You  have  only  one  Police  Court  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — One  Police  Court ;  but  we  have  also  the 
Burgh  Court  In  the  Police  Court  we  can  only 
convict  twice  for  theft,  and  twice  for  assault  Every- 
thing beyond  that  passes  to  the  Burgh  Court 

2352.  Do  these  convictions  take  into  account  con- 
victions in  other  Courts  ? — No,  they  refer  to  the  number     * 
of  convictions  in  the  same  Court 

2353.  Here  is  a  person  convicted  99  times — that 
would  be  in  all  the  Courts  of  Scotland  ? — No,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Court,  99  is  not  what  I  should  call  a  very 
large  number.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  people 
brought  before  us,  who  have  been  convicted  300  or 
400  times.  As  we  go  on,  you  will  constantly  meet  with 
the  same  thing  on  the  same  day.  One  is  perplexed 
to  know  really  what  to  do  with  them. 

2354.  If  a  person  in  Edinburgh  pleads  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  being  drunk,  are  previous  convictions  brought 
forward  as  an  aggravation  ? — Not  in  the  same  formal 
way  as  it  would  be  if  the  case  went  to  proof. 

2355.  As  there  is  only  one  Court  in  Edinburgh,  I 
suppose  the  bailies  sitting  there  know  who  have  been 
previously  convicted? — We  know  them  all  by  head 
mark  pretty  well.  When  a  man  is  brought  up 
incapable,  it  is  useless  for  him  to  plead  not  guilty. 
In  the  first  place  if  he  did,  he  has  to  remain  in  the 
cells  till  next  day,  and  give  us  au  opportunity  of 
getting  witnesses,  and  to  give  himself  au  opportunity 
of  bringing  witnesses. 

2356.  If  he  pleads  not  guilty  on  Saturday,  has  he  to 
remain  in  the  cells  until  Monday  morning  ?^Ye8,  that 
is  so. 

2357.  What  is  the  usual  sentence  for  drunk  and 
incapables  ? — That  depends  on  who  is  on  the  bench ; 
and  it  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  the  offence,  and 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  aggravated  by  repetition. 

2358.  But  the  punishment  cannot  be  increased? — 
We  have  a  discretion  from  1  day  to  60  days. 

2359.  We  were  informed  yesterday  that  when 
certain  magistrates  were  not  on  the  bench,  a  certain 
class  of  offenders  invariably  pleaded  not  gnilty  in 
order  to  be  remanded  till  the  next  day,  when  there 
was  a  chance  of  a  more  lenient  magistrate.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  that? — I  don't  think  that  is  the 
case  as  regards  drunk  and  incapables.  It  is  rather 
with  those  who  loiter  and  importune.  I  remember  one 
day,  it  was  the  3l8t  of  the  month,  and  I  had  two 
persons  before  me  for  loitering  and  importuning.  Both 
looked  up  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  said,  '  Not  guilty, 
your  honour,'  ;and  went  away  with  a  smile.  It  so 
happened  that  I  had  a  letter  that  night  from  Sheriff 
Rutherford,  who  should  have  been  on  the  bench  next 
day,  asking  if  I  would  continue  for  a  day  longer.  I 
did  so.  When  these  two  persons  saw  me  again  on  the 
bench,  they  at  once  said  *  Guilty,  your  honour,'  and  the 
sentence  was  seven- days. 

2360.  Your  severity  consisted  in  giving  them  seven 
days  ? — Generally  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

2361.  What  is  the  option  ?— It  would  be  10a 

2362.  If  your  severity  consisted  in  seven  days,  what 
leniency  did  they  expect  by  pleading  not  guilty,  and 
getting  the  case  continued  for  a  day  ? — Five  shillings 
or  24  hours.  One  or  two  do  hold  the  view  that  that 
is  the  way  to  deal  with  it.     Probably  yon  will  hear  of 
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^Wakot.  iii  before  you  leave.     There  may  be  sometliiDg  in  it, 
—        that  an  offence  is  nothing  but  an  offence,  whether  it  ia 
itW.  18M.  committed  for  the  first  time  or  the  100th  time. 

2363.  Under  the  Act  passed  by  Lord  Ktngsbnrgb,  H 
is  provided  that  in  cases  against  the  ordinary  commcm 
law  of  Scotland,  no  evidence  or  previous  convictions 
can  be  brought  in  until  the  jury  has  returned  a  verdict, 
the  mind  of  the  jury  must  not  be  influenced  by  the 
fact  of  previons  convictions.  We  have  been  informed 
that  in  Glasgow  it  has  been  considered  improper  to 
bring  forward  evidence  of  previous  convictions, 
although  there  are  many  magistrates  and  many  Courts 
the  chance  of  recognising  former  offenders  is  not  so 
great  as  in  a  city  with  only  one  Court  We  were  how- 
ever informed  by  a  witness  yesterday  that  in  Edin- 
burgh, evidence  of  previous  convictions  in  cases  where 
the  prisoners  liad  pleaded  not  guilty,  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  brought  forward  in  proof  before  the  verdict 
had  been  pronounced,  is  that  so  % — I  think  Lord  Kings- 
burgh's  Act  referred  to  the  higher  Courts. 

2364.  I  ask  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  it  is  the  case 
that  such  evidence  is  led  at  the  point  I  have  mentioned. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  procedure  is  represented  by  the 
Police  Act.  Under  the  Police  Act  is  it  the  fact  that 
evidence  of  previous  convictions  in  the  Edinburgh 
Police  Court  is  brought  forward  as  a  matter  of  proof  ?-— 
Undoubtedly  it  is  always  in  oases  of  trial  and  especially 
in  cases  in  the  Burgh  Court  where  the  bailies  can  act  as 
sheriff  deputes. 

2365.  Then  in  both  Courts  you  have  this  exceptional 
provision  ? — In  the  case  of  theft  or  assault  chiefly  we 
would  have  sworn  evidence  that  the  person  had  been 
convicted  of  certain  offences  or  certain  crimes  pre- 
viously. 

2366.  And  for  druukenness  1 — Not  so  much.  It  is 
very  seldom  done  in  drunken  eases  unless  there  has 
been  assault  connected  with  them. 

2367.  Then  you  think  that  the  results  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  as  it  stands  as  regards  habitual 
offences  is  a  faUura.  You  put  it  pretty  strongly.  'Magi- 
*  strates  cease  to  be  a  terror ;  respect  for  law  vanishes  ; 
'  punishment  often  becomes  an  attraction  rather  than  a 
'  fear ;  reformation  is  not  effiacted,  and  the  police  work, 
'  outside  the  Court  and  within  it,  is  increased  and  rendered 
■  more  difficult '  % — I  say  these  things  specially  with 
reference  to  habitual  offenders.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
so  far  as  our  action  in  the  Court  k  concerned  we  are 
doing  nothing  to  check  them,  and  others  are  not  deterred 
by  it. 

2368.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  'how  may 
habitual  offenders  be  reclaimed  to  sobriety,  obedience, 
and  self-respect.'  Let  us  have  your  opinion  on  thatt — 
I  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  first  part  of  that. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  require  very  carefully  to 
consider  whether  or  not  we  cannot  do  something  to 
prevent  the  man  who  has  taken  to  offending  becom- 
ing an  habitual  ofiSsnder.  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure. 

2369.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  heard  that  before,  but 
what  do  you  suggest  ? — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  know 
what  is  the  beet  thing.  Here  I  may  say  that  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  accumulative 
sentences  would  rather  lead  us  on,  and  would  lead  the 
offender  on,  by  a  sort  of  sliding  process,  to  push  the 
offender  into  the  habitual  offender  class. 

2370.  I  see  you  make  some  suggestions  for  prevention. 
I  will  read  them  over,  and  then  we  can  take  them  up 
one  by  one.  (1)  Some  means  of  branding  druukenness 
as  a  disgrace.  (2)  Sharp  sentences  in  an  early  stage  of 
offending  (3)  Witholding  temporarily  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  (4)  Heavy  recognisances. 
Let  us  have  the  first) — In  regard  to  the  first  I 
remember  once  talking  to  Lord  Kingsburgh  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  cumulative  sentences,  and  he  very 
strongly  asserted  the  opinion  that  severity  to  be  preventa- 
tive should  come  at  an  early  stage. 

2371.  Then  you  say  there  should  be  some  means  for 
branding  druukenness  as  a  disgrace.  Have  you  any 
practical  means  to  do  that  ? — I  have  thought  of  a  great 
many ;  but  I  confess  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  upon 
any  one  that  would  satisfy  myself.     I  believe  that  in 


AnstraHs  they  go  so  far  as  to  compel  the  wearing  of  a  John  tTaleot. 

badge.     I  don't  think  public  opinion  here  would  support        

that     I  do  not  know  whether  public  opinion  would  ^^  Nov^94. 
support  the  wearing  of  a  red  ribbon. — (Dr.  Farquhar- 
son. — Some  people  do  wear  a  blue  ribbon,  but  that  is  a 
sign  of  virtue.) 

2372.  {By  the  Oliairman.)  You  suggest  sharp 
sentences  at  an  early  stage  of  offending  ? — What  do  you 
consider  an  early  stage  ? 

2373.  I  think  that  after  the  8th  or  the  10th  time, 
then  would  be  the  time  for  severity. 

2374.  You  would  go  on  till  the 8th  or  10th  timet— 
Yes.     That  is  very  different  from  the  100th  time. 

2376.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  your  idea  t — I  would 
say  any  time  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  would  become  ' 

an  ear(y  stage  in  offending. 

2376.  What  would  yon  give  for  drunkenness  at  the 
8th  or  10th  timet— I  should  give  30  days. 

2377.  And  what  for  a  first  offence)— I  always 
admonish  for  a  firat  offence.  At  the  same  time  I 
frequently  felt  when  looking  at  the  persons  so 
charged  that  they  had  been  up  before  in  some  other 
Court 

2378.  Then  at  the  8th  or  10th  time  you  would  give 
them  a  severe  sentence  1 — I  wonld  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. 

2379.  But  yon  think  it  should  be  30  or  60  days  t— 
I  think  30  days ;  but  you  must  exercise  discretion. 

2380.  Here  is  the  provision  existing  in  the  Burgh 
Police  Scotland  Act,  1892  (from  which  Edinburgh  is 
exempted),  Section  382.  '  It  may  be  charged  as  an 
'  aggravation  when  the  accused  person  has  within  the 
'  12  previous  months  been  three  times  previously  con- 
'  victed  of  that  offence.' — Yes,  I  know  the  Act,  I  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

2381.  Is  that  sufficient  or  insufficient)— Well,  I 
hardly  would  like  to  say. 

2382.  You  have  much  greater  power  under  your  own 
Police  Act  t — Yes  ;  we  can  give  up  to  60  days. 

2383.  But  under  the  General  Act  he  gets  14  days, 
which  in  many  places  ho  would  get  without  any  aggrava- 
tion % — In  lookbg  at  the  law  I  think  there  is  a  weakness 
in  it,  because  I  might  be  dealing  with  a  person  convicted 
three  times  in  12  months,  and  who,  over  a  number  of 
years,  may  have  been  convicted  100  times. 

2384.  Then  you  say  you  would  withhold  temporarily 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  ? — I  do  not 
know  how  far  that  would  be  tolerated. 

2385.  I  suppose  a  good  number  of  the  habitiud 
clients  of  the  Police  Court  have  got  no  very  valuable 
rights  of  citizenship  f — Many  of  them  have  the  right  of 
voting,  and  that  is  a  very  valuable  responsibility.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  person  who  is  an  habitual  drunkard  is 
capable  of  exercising  that  right  properly. 

2386.  Is  there  any  disability  attaching  to  petty 
offences) — No,  I  think  not 

2387.  Has  a  convict  any  rights) — I  should  not  think 
aoj— {Dr.  Farquharton. — But  when  he  comes  out  he  cau 
resume  them.) 

2388.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  mention  also  heavy 
recognisances.  Do  you  think  £2  is  sufficient) — No^ 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

2389.  To  what  extent  would  you  like  power) — 
Something  like  £5  or  £10  in  certain  cases.  You  must 
exercise  discretion. 

2390.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
sureties  of  that  amount  for  cases  of  habitual  drunkards 
or  petty  offenders ) — It  is  astonishing  how  these  people 
manage  to  get  help. 

2391.  But  would  not  these  people  who  helped  be 
likely  to  be  left  in  the  lurch) — I  think  they  would 
unless  there  was  sufficient  power  in  the  large  sum  to 
deter. 

2392.  Suppose  a  brother  or  sister-in-law  were  bound 
in  a  security  of  £3  or  £4  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
husband  of  one  of  them.  Do  you  think  his  interest  in 
their  welfare  and  his  sense  of  honour  would  make  him 
consider  their  interests,  and  make  him  forbear  from 
taking  any  step  that  might  tend  to  the  forfeit  of  the 
money ) — I  think  a  certain  percentage  of  them  might ; 
and  I  think  those  who  became  security  would  take 
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John  Waleot.  special  meauB  to  eodeavoiu  to  pcevent  a  repediition  of 
the  offence. 

21  yoY.  18ft4.  2393.  Now  we  come  to  proposah  as  to  Eeformatory 
Institutions.  ^Vhat  ia  it  exactly  you  propose  1 — My 
idea  first  of  all  is,  that  any  institution  to  be  elective 
must  really  be  under  Government  controL 

2394.  To  thia  Reformatory  would  you  niegate 
habitual  petty  offenden^  drunkards,  piostitntes,  and  all 
other  classes ;  or  would  you  treat  separately  druukaids 
in  one  institution,  and  other  habitual  petty  pfienders  iu 
another  1 — Of  course  thera  must  be  distinctioa  between 
male  and  female  to  begin  with.  I  think  there  wanM  be 
considerable  advantage  if  yon  could  separate  oases. 
But  I  think  separation  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 

'^  process.  One  seeskhis  that  in  druakennees  idiosyncrasies 

of  character  come  out  You  may  have  a  person  up  a 
great  number  of  times  fox  drunkenness  who  has  been 
also  a  great  number  of  times  up  for  loitering  aad 
importuning.  A  woman  named  Jane  Lovey  or  Kirk, 
who  had  been  before  the  Police  Court  nearly  600  times, 
was  for  something  like  two  years  entered  in  the  police 
books  for  loitering  and  importuning.  Then  the  charge 
became  'D.  and  I.'  drunk  and  incapable,  or  itvmk 
and  committing,  a  breach  of  the  peace.  That  mme 
about  mainlyt  in  this  way — that  after  she  was  almost 
compelled  to  give  up  her  evil  courses  on  the  streets  she 
fell  into  habits  of  drunkenness,  and  so  continually  came 
up  for  that.  I  think  Misa  Stavenaon  knows  the  case 
of  this  woman.  I  feel  extremely  the  diffieiiUy  of 
separating  the  eases. 

2395.  Where  does  Jane  Lovey  reside  when  ske  is 
out  of  prison — in  the  poorhouset — She  ia  in  the 
North  of^  Scotland  now. 

2396.  How  did  tou  get  rid  of  hert— Sho  went  to 
Aberdeen.  But  I  have  not  hiaazd  of  her  for  some 
tine. 

2397.  What  did  you  tell  us  about  her  t— Well,  I  hod 
the  woman  before  ma  many  times,  and  I  gave  her  10, 
14, 30,  and  60  days,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  last  I 
thott^t  I  would  like  to  make  ao  experiment  with  one 
of  the  worst  cases  in,  the  Court  One  gentleman  who 
saw  about  it  la  the  papers  sent  me  £10 ;  another  whose 
name  I  do  not  know  sent  me  £5^.  and  with  that  I  gpt 
to  work.  I  gave  her  a  sentence  first  of  14  days,  and 
made  arraneemeuta  that  when  she  came  out  she  was 
to  go  into  the  poorhonse  in  order  to  give  ms  time  to  get 
&  place  for  her  in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

2398.  You  seat  her  first  to  prison  for  14  days  1 — 
Yes.  When  she  came  out,  I  had  great  difQeulty  in 
getting  her  to  go  to  the  poorbouse.  It  was  only  on 
snowuig  the  poorhonse  authorities  that  porridge  for  her 
was  fnjoiioas,  and  that  tea  was  necessary,  that  she  went. 
I  fbunid  that  this  poor  creature  had  all  the  strong  feelings 
of  motherhood,  in  her.  The  first  night  she  went  there 
a  poor  woman  came  iit  drenched  to  the  skin  with  a 
sickly  half-fed  child,  and  Jane  Lovey  took  care  of  that 
child  with  all  the  tenderness  and  care  that  any  mother 
could  exercise.  I  took  care  that  the  place  selected  at 
Old  Deer  for  her  to  go  to,  should  be  a  croft  house  where 
there  was  a  child,  and  she  went  and  took  charge  of  the 
child..  She  wrote  every  week  te  my  danghtar  and  all  went 
well  for  six  months.  But  it  came  on  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  thooght  of  Hogmanaiy  seemed  to  have 
been  too  much  for  her.  Ihadnopowertoietaiaher.  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  if  I  had  had  power  to  retain  her 
Jane  Lovey  would  have  been  reclaimed.  Some  people 
were  foolish  enough  to  give  her  2s.  6d.,  and  she  ran 

I  about  six  miles  till  she  could  get  drink.    Next  day 

she  got  to  Aberdeen  and  began  ht;r  acquaintance  with 
the  police. 

2399.  Have  you  heard  of  her  since ) — No,  nothing 
for  the  last  font  or  five  months.  The  supMintendent 
of  police  in  Aberdeen  was  extremely  kind  and  took 
charge  of  her.  I  gave  him  carte  Uanclie,  and  he  watched 
over  her  with  all  tare. 

2400.  That  is  an.  experiment  which  is  creditable  toyos 
but  it  is  not  one  that  oooldbe  underbaken  by  the  State. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not  give  oarie 
Uanche  for  suck  cases  1 — Oh  no,  I  know  that  1  I  say  all 
tbis  to  bring  out  what  I  think  is  an  abaolitte  necessity 
if  we  are  to  do  any  good — and  that  is  power  to  retain. 


2401.  Most  of  tho  aenibera  of  the  Commitkes  have  JM»  Jf^» 
shared  the  feeling  of  surprise  that  I  have  expmdefncad,  at  ~ 
the  readiness  wi&  whidi  women,  who  have  been  dmnken               ' 
and  bad  characters,  remain  voluntarily  for  vary  long 

periods  in  Retreats  whesa  there  is  no  peison  to  legally 
keep  them.  You  did  not  think  of  sen^ng  Jane  Lovey 
into  ,oae  of  these  places }— I  had  that  before  ma.  Shie 
was  too  bad  to  go  thei*.  The  class  of  women  in  aucb 
Ri^reata  would  not  have  allowed  her  to  oonw  amongst 
theai. 

2402.  Your  ideas  abont  Rsfonnatoriea  are  that  they 
•hould  be  under  Qovemment  control  >  tliat  Reforma- 
tion should  be  their  avowed  and  ddifoerate  aim ;  that 
every  inmate  and  ereiy  offioial  should  be  aaade  to 
understand  this,,  and  eveiy  arraugentent  mada,  should 
have  regard  to  it ;  that  the  power  of  retaining  till  this 
result  was  gained  most  be  possessed ;  that  authority 
and  discdpline  should  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
kiadDase  and  sympathy,  the  religious  inflaenoo  should 
also  be  employed,  and  that  the  character  and  adminis- 
trative power  of  the  governor  should  be  woothy  of  full 
confidence  t — Yes,  I  feel  that  if  anythiag  leidly  is  to 
bo  donft  with  these  people  there  mnst  be  strict  attention 
paid  to  thrar  physical  health.  It  is  no  good  to  send 
them  to  mere  houses  in  the  country,  where,  periups,  the 
sanitation  is  not  good,  and  where  then  is  hasdly  power 
to  exercise  that  constant  oleanlineas  and  disdpliae  that 
is  needed. 

2403.  You  mention  that  they  should  be  GtoTemmeat 
lastitutions — under  Government  oontroli — what  is  year 
idea  of  tibe  ways  and  means  of  their  support  1 — I  think 
it  would  almost  be  economy  to  employ  money  to 
maintain  such  Reformatories. 

2404.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  municipalities  should 
also  assist  in  tho  support  of  these  Reformatories  ? — I 
think  there  could  be  no  harm  in  the  municipalities 
being  requested  or  required  to  give  assirtance  to  defray 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  place.  There 
is  no  compulsion  at  present  to  give  to  Rsformatoties.  I 
think  we  give  £75  a  year  to  the  Wellingtaa  BofoEOia- 
tory. 

2405.  How  is  Ediabur;^  situated  in  mgaid  to 
institutioaa  of  that  kiniL  Have  yoa  anything 
analagous  to  tho-  Juvenile  DdinqueiMy  Act. — (ibfm 
Steventon. — ^Tho  School  Board  now  have  the  power  to 
eontribute  to  Industrial  Schools  under  the  Dsy  Indoa- 
taal  Schools  Act,  1893.) 

2406.  {By  ilia  CAaimuin.)  There  ia  no  provision  for 
the  levying  of  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a 
Refonnatorj  Y— No,  it  moat  eome  oat  of  the  common 
good  or  the  polieo  rates. 

2407.  (By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Mcmcrief.)  Hav*  you 
power  to  give  out.  of  the  ratea  for  sneh  a  porpoae  % — I 
tliinkaot 

240&  {£i/  the  Chairman.)  What,  dio  you  do  widi 
jjBrvenile  dalinqueitts  ? — They  ons  sent  to<  Indastrial 
Scfaoak:  if  they  are  eligible.  If  they  are  incociigibk 
boys  we  send  them  to  the  'Mars.'  We  think  that 
the  discipline  of  th«  '  Mars '  ia  likely  to  reform  them 
quicker  tluua  the  disoiplina  of  the  school  I  bsliawe 
Uie  report  of  tho  ']y^ra'  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
discipline  i»  8xtiea»ly  useful  in  reforming  a  boy,  and 
I  can  quite  conceive  it  must  be  because  the  discipline 
is  snSieiently  strict 

2409.  What  about  (he  girls  ^-We  do  send  thamto 
Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatorica. 

2410.  Have  you  many  Institntions  of  tie  kind! — 
We  have  a  number  for  lest  women.     We  have  one  to 

■which  we  can  send  women  at  an  early  stage.  Our  great 
difficulty  is  to  induce  girls  to  go  to  them,  I  am 
Boriy  to  say  there  is  nothing  more  diflScuk  than  to 
induce  these  girls  to  go  to  a  Reformatory.  They  say 
'  send  me  anywhere  bat  to  a  Home.'  I  have  made  it 
part  of  lay  duty  as  a  magistnite,  very  frequently  to  go 
to  the  c^  after  Court  was  over^  and  sea  with  the 
assistance  of  a  lady  who  came  to  Court,  to  ses  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  something  for  these  poor  girls,  by  getting 
them  into  Homes — whisre  they  would  be  cared  for. 
But  I  think  if  this  movement  is  to  be  effeotivie  it  will 
have  to  be  under  the  control  of  Qovemment. 

241 L  We  were  told  yesterday  that  the  number  of 
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ilTakit.  ^ivenile  idelioqiients  in  JxUnbui:^  had  increased  veiy 
—        extraordinarily  t — That  is  my  experience.     What  to 
t^.  MB*.  ^Q  „i(jj  ^  jljjyg  I  ,1^  „Qj  know. 

2412.  Do  you  believe  it  has  iitcteased  f — Yes,  both 
in  ea»a»  of  b<^  and  girk.  The  girls  hare  been  mostiy 
ttie  girls  trhe  have  sold  papers  about  the  street. 

2il3.  Can  you  gi^e  sjiy  reasons  for  tiiis  incrcHO  %^ 
I  cannot.  I  doht  hnow  how  to  acoount  for  it  I  have 
written  'Some  sehodlmasteiB  about  it,  privattely  druring 
their  attention  to  it,  «nd  asking  whether  thejr  wmo 
exercising  tbe  influence  they  shonkL  Many  of  the 
boys  tiiot  osme  before  me  wew  Scihool  Board  boys. 

2414.  Yoa  have  fiieuds  in  other  iowos ;  haire  you 
ever  talked  the  matter  orer  with  them,  and  seen  whether 
the  experienoe  coincided  with  your  own  in  regard  to 
this  iaorease  of  juvemle  detiuqueno^  t — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have.  Tlie  gentleman  whom  I  correspond  witk 
most  is  Sheriff  Eraser,  Hull 

2416.  (By  Sir  CoHn  Scett  ifotionef.)  The  girls,  you 
say,  dislike  these  Reformatories ;  what  is  tite  reason  ^-^l 
abrald  t^ink  it  must  be  the  restraint  there. 

241'6.  Yesterday  we  had  some  evidenos  to  the  effect 
that  the  work  given  to  the  women  in  these  places  was 
not  vary  suitdsle  to  them  considering  the  previous 
traimng  of  some  of  them.  Do  yon  ihiok  there  is  much 
in  that!  Of  course  to  set  a  woman  who  has  never 
done  an  honest  or  hard  day's  work  in  her  life  to  wash 
clothes  from  morning  to  night  cannot  iM  very  agreeable 
to  herl — I  have  heard  complaints  Of  that  kind,  but 
I  don't  think  there  is  very  mnch  in  th«m.  I  think  the 
work  is  distributed  partly  ia  the  house  and  partly  in 
IIm  kuadry. 

2417.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  reason  iu  the  dis- 
like we  heard  at  in  that  t — I  do  not  think  there  is 
sufficient  reaeoo,  if  the  girl  herself  is  anxious  to  be 
restored. 

2418.  In  maayoases  you  sentence  them  to  Reforma- 
tories)— We  cannot  sentence  them  to  Reformatorieo. 
We  gtve'tlrem  that  as  an  option. 

2419.  3s  theve  notiiing  oonespoading  to  boys' 
Reformatories  for  girlsl— I  think  there  is  one  or  two  in 
Glasgow. 

2420.  To  iwhioh  you  can  legally  sentenoe  girls  for 
misdemeanour  t — These  ere  regular  Qovernmeut  places. 

2421.  {B7J  Dr.  Farqnhanmn,  M.P.)  What  number 
of  convictions  do  yon  think  it  necessary  a  person  to 
kave  before  being  classed  as  an  habitaal  drunkard  ? — I 
should  be  guided  very  much  by  the  knowledge  how 
near  to  each  other  these  convictions  were  to  'each  other 
ra^r  'tiian  by  a  number  of  eon^ctions  running  over 
several  years.  I  should  say  that  a  man  <who  had  an 
oeeosiouill  outbreak  could  scarcely  be  classified  as  an 
habitual  drunkard.  You  must  take  that  into  account. 
But  if  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  you  'find  the  same 
man  breaking  out  again  and  again,  notwithstanding 
repeated  sentencee,  I  say  that  is  a  man  'who  is  really 
on  the  highway  to  habitual  drunkenness. 

2422.  Have  you  dtrecttd  your  attention  to  the  class 
of  men  who  are  drinking  quietly  at  home  and  yet  are 
dangerous  to  society  1 — -I  have  not.  Fortunately  I  do 
Ddt  kaow 'manyof  that  elaas. 

2428.  I  mean  'working  meal — ^I  know  there  are  a 
great  many  «iKh,  hvt  my  attention  h«ts  not  1>een  drawn 
so  much  to  those  outside  the  Potioe  Courts  as  to  those 
who  come  inside 'them. 

W24.  Can  you  suggest  any  maehinery  for  getting  at 
themt — I  think  it  would  be  an  extremely  difBoult 
thing,  and  I  ^ould  be  almost  afraid  to  suggest  any- 
thing. 

2426.  What  machinery  would  you  suggest  for  the 
detention  of  the  habitual  drunkard  t  Would  you  place 
the  responsibility  on  a  medical  mau  'thie  same  as  in 'a 
lunacy  inquiry,  or  would  you  put  it  on  the>dherifrt — I 
think  I  should  he  disposed  to  use  every  precaution,  and 
that  being  so,  I  ^hoald  like  theinquirytu'be  medical  as 
well  as  legal.  There  should  be  every  precautioa  used 
hefore  declaring  a  man  an  habitual  drunkard,  before 
sending  <bim  iiito  coBrfiaement,  just  as  there  is  before 
amding  a 'man  to  an 'asylum. 

3426.  Would  the  l^al  part  be  a  matter  of  routine, 
or  appeal  t— Well,  if  we  go  to  the  sheriff  we  must  be 


prepared  to  give  every  facility  to  botii  sexes,  if  aeoeesary  Jdm  Wokot. 
to  lead  evidence,  so  that  the  sheriff  may  be  «enviueed        -^ 
that  the  thing  is  right.  21  Vw.  1984. 

2427.  Do  you  not  think  diat  doctors  would  be 
attiioyed  at  this  additional  seaponsibility  being  plaead 
npoutkem}— Ido  not  diink  they  wunld  if  you  paid 
tbem  for  it. 

2428.  {By  tfte  (^utirman.)  <DoBt<you  tiiink  it  naoea- 
■aix  before  committing  a  parson  as  an  habitual  drunkanl 
that  careful  iuvcetigation  should  be  made,  and  that 
proof  should  be  taken  as  to  his  actual  condition  t-^ 
think  very  careful  atlention  shonld  >be  exercised.  I 
should  not  like  the  responsibility  as  a  magiibrato  to 
sentence  a  man  en  my  own  acoount  There  ehould  be 
others  oananlted  on  aadk  a  matter. 

-2429.  {By  Profetaor  Dove  Wilgon.)  You  said  soma, 
thing  about  the  sheriff  requiring  a  good  deal  of  evidenea 
— do  you  suggest  a  -sbariff  reqwces  'more  avideuoe 
tiwn  another  magistrate  ^— ^ot  at  *A.  I  spoke  nt  the 
sheriff  as  of  a  man  toiined  to  judge  of  endence.  It 
would  hardly  do  to  find  a  man  an  habitnad  dmiikaMl<on 
the  ip»e  dixit  of  any  oue. 

2430.  You  think  there  ahocdd  be  a  regular  proocas 
of  inquiry  $— I  tiiink  that  would  be  poc^r. 

24S1.  {By  Dr.  Farquhar$(m.)  Do  yon  tiax&  a 
medical  nan  should  support  the  judicial  process4-.>I 
think  the  magistrate  should  have  every  support 

2432.  Just  as  in  the  Taeent  X.unaoy  legielation't — 
Yes. 

'24SS.  You  preierthat  the  Reformatory  of  tthe  latnre 
eitonld  be  entirely  under  GovemaMOt  control  t^^That 
is  my  own  impression. 

2434.  And  the  espcnses  borne  entirely  l^  Govarn- 
nent1^-I  ithink  it  would  'be  better  if  it  were  done  is 
that  way. 

2435.  You  said  you  tbou{|ht  it'would  bea  matter  of 
eeoaomy;  is  that  because  you  think  those  detained 
would  earn  their  own  living,  or  because  of  -tbe  indiiaot 
advantages  f — Both.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  at 
any  rate  in  the  Police  Court 

2436.  Do  you  think  arguments  of  that  klind -if onld 
have  influence  with  the  CfaaDceHar«f  the  Exobequart 
—I  am  afraid  not.  But  I  havenevertried  to  influeuee 
his  mind. 

2437.  {By  Col  JtBardy.)  One  of  yoar  sugges- 
tions was  the  iuterventiou  of  what  yon  called  a  sharp 
sentence  at  a  particular  stage  of  a  man's  career,  and  you 
suggested  at  least  30  daysl— langgested  that. 

'2438.  We  have  just  seen  from  the  Bqrgfa  Poliae  A«t 
that  the 'maximum  sentence  is  14  days  fbr  habitnals 
without  fiae  )>— That  is  the  Police  Act  for  Scotland,  bnt 
the  Edinburgh  Act  allows  60  days. 

2439.  But  the  Burgh  Police  Act  ie  «f  eourse  'tiie 
'latest  opinion  of  Parliament  upon  the  subject' that <we 
hawe  got) — Yes.     No  doubt 

2440.  And  you  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  that  poitrt 
was  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  House  of  Commons  t 
—I  do. 

2441.  And  that  a  longer  period  than  14  days  was  at 

first  insertad  in  the  BUH — I  think  so.  .' 

2442.  And  that  after  a  considerable  debate  it 'was  ' 
leduoed  to  14  days  I — It  was. 

2443.  In  the  &ce  of  that  tki  you  think  the  G«venv- 
m^ut  would  likely  approve  of  any  measure  which  would 
suggest  a  minimum  sharp  sentence  of  SO  daya^^Unlass 
you  conldtxtnTincetbe  Cravemment  that  aalMMnp  sentonee 
would  be  useful 

2444.  But  at  any, rate  the  most  recent  opinioa<of  the 
fiouse  of  Oommons  is  that  14  dsys  is>the  maximomfl 
— Of  course  that  Bill  was  pushed  'through  Parliamant. 
I  happen  to  know  a  good  deal  aibout  that 

2445.  Do  you  think  that  in  treating  habitiad 
offenders  that  different  systems  might  b«  adopted  iu 
reganl  to  different  individuals)—'!  'tiiink  so. 

2446.  Or  would  you  have  , a  cast  iron  system  1— "It 
would  be  advisable  to  adopt  different  systems,  itmigbt 
be  foritbe  same  individual  at  dififoreut  stages. 

2447.  <With  some  people  a  'very  eUght  'resttaidt 
might  sufilee  f — Yes. 

2448.  Yon  suggest  in  theit  paper 'that 'the  security  iif 

-a 'friend -might  saffice  in  some  instanaest-^I  haae  .< 
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John  Walcot.  thought  SO.     I  have  found  in  my  own  experience  that 
it  exercised  a  good  influence. 

81  Not.  U64.  2449.  Do  you  think  the  principle  or  guardianship 
might  work — where  a  relative  or  friend  came  forward 
and  undertook  guardianship  without  a  money  security. 
That  would  indicate  that  the  person  meant  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  the  case  of  the  offender.  Do  yon 
think  tiiat  would  answer  1 — I  think  it  would  be  much 
less  effective  without  a  security.  W^e  always  insist 
upon  that  if  possible.  In  the  case  of  young  children 
the  guardian  appears,  and  we  enjoin  upon  them  the 
oversight  of  the  child,  and  get  a  pledge  that  they  will 
undertake  ii 

2450.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  a  system  in  some 
cases  of  handing  over  a  person  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
relation  or  friend? — I  ^ould  almost  have  more  faith 
in  the  guardianship  of  a  friend  if  he  would  undertake 
it     It  would  be  rather  difficult  work. 

'  2451.  When  you  said  you  would  prefer  a  Grovem- 

ment  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  habitual 
offenders  would  you  propose  to  eliminate  the  work  of 
existing  benevolent  societies  ? — No  ;  I  would  rather  see 
them  increased  than  lessened. 

2452.  Do  you  propose  then  to  retain  Homes  and 
similar  institutions  now  devoted  to  the  reformation  of 
certain  classes  of  habitual  offenders  1 — I  would  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  action  of  these  societies. 

2463.  You  would  develop  them  % — In  so  far  as  their 
physical  influence  was  concerned.     Certainly. 

2454.  These  institutions  would,  I  suppose,  necessarily 
be  under  inspection  1 — Do  you  mean  Government 
Reformatories? 

2455.  No  !  I  am  talking  of  institutions  now  existing 
such  as  Homes  and  Magdalene  Asyluius  1 — They  would 
be  under  local  control 

2456.  You  would  not  propose  abolishing  their 
present  constitution  and  make  them  Government 
establishments) — I  can  hardly  venture  on  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  that.     I  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 

\  both. 

2457.  Would  you  not  propose  at  least  to  develope 
them — those  that  are  working  satisfactorily  at  present 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  utilise  that  engine  we 
already  possess,  and  to  develope  it  further  % — I  have  not 
considered  that  question.  It  is  rather  a  new  phrase  of 
the  movement  to  me. 

2458.  If  these  institutions  continue  to  exist — which 
I  understand  yon  think  right— for  habitual  offenders, 
would  you  suppose  it  right  that  the  Imperial  funds 
should  be  taxed  for  their  support,  or  would  they  be 
partially  supported  by  either  the  funds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  other  local  rates  1 — I  should  say  that  if  the 
Government  sends  any  one  there,  or  any  one  under 
Government,  then  they  ought  to  contribute  something 
to  their  maintenance,  just  as  ve  do  at  present  to  the 
Wellington  Reformatory. 

2459.  You  think  that  the  Government  should 
subscribe  to  some  extent?— To  some  extent. 

2460.  But  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  those 
places  being  maintained  entirely  out  of  the  Imperial 
revenue? — I  have  not  considered  that  question.  I 
could  conceive  it  possible  that  some  of  those  places 
might  be  utilised  by  Government,  and  that  those  at 
present  in  charge  of  them  might  be  called  upon  to  hand 
them  over,  if  they  were  assured  that  the  principle  of 
working  them  was  likely  to  be  more  successful  than 
the  other. 

2461.  You  would  intend,  I  suppose,  to  carry  out  the 
reformation  of  those  habitual  offenders  by  some  more  or 
less  personal  contact  with  each  individual,  so  that  the 
personality  of  each  individual  dealt  with,  might  as  far 
■8  possible  be  maintained  t — I  think  so. 

2462.  And  you  would,  I  presume,  consider  that  some 
local  benevolent  people  would  be  the  better  means  for 
effecting  that  purpose,  than  a  simple  Government 
official? — I  think  it  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
secure  a  larger  amount  of  that  kindness  and  sympathy 
that  would  be  necessary  in  the  working  of  the  system. 

2463.  Then  in  regard  to  the  size  of  such  institutions, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  large  establish- 
ment, or  to  have  many  small  ones?— Many  small  ones 


would  be  much  more  efiectiTe  for  good  than    one  j,jt*  Wtti 
large  one.  

2464.  Do  you  think  that  a  part  of  the  poorhouses  *^  NovMJ 
we  have  been  told  are  vacant  should  be  utilised  for  the 
detention  of  this  class  of  people  ? — It  might  be,  but  I 

think  the  combination  would  not  be  a  pleasant  one,  and 
if  you  could  start  something  in  the  nature  of  a  sanitoriuro, 
that  would  be  rather  attractive  than  otherwise. 

2465.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  improper  at  any 
rate  to  mix  these  habitual  offenders,  if  treated  in  a 
vacant  part  of  a  poorhouse,  with  the  old  deserving 
poor? — There  could  be  no  objections  to  that  at  all — to 
let  them  associate.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  separate. 

2466.  What  length  of  time  have  you  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  detain  an  habitual  offender  in  these 
Retreats? — I  do  not  think  that  less  than  12  month 
would  be  of  any  use.  lu  such  a  Home  as  the  Dal- 
rymple  House,  I  think  experience  shows  that  a  long 
period  is  necessary  for  successful  treatment.  In  three 
or  four  months,  when  they  go  away,  they  get  no  good 
whatever.  In  many  cases  one  year  would  not  be 
enough. 

2467.  (By  Profestor  Dove  Wilton.)  Am  I  right 
in  understanding  that  under  the  Edinburgh  Police  Act 
for  a  first  offence  of  drunk  and  incapable,  you  can  give 
60  days'  imprisonment  ? — I  think  you  might  do  it  But 
a  man  would  be  very  rash  to  do  it. 

2468.  But  is  it  competent  under  the  Act? — The  Act 
is  perfectly  clear — from  one  day  to  60. 

2469.  In  the  Burgh  Police  Court?— Yes. 

2470.  Is  there  the  option  of  a  fine  ? — I  should  say 
in  every  case,  but  not  necessarily.  There  are  cases  in 
which  you  may  sentence  without  a  fine. 

2471.  Might  you  sentence  a  man,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  came  up  as  a  drunk  and  incapable,  without 
a  fine  ? — So  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is  concerned 
you  might. 

2472.  I  want  to  know  the  letter  of  the  law  ?— Of 
conne  a  first  case  generally  gets  off  with  an  admonition. 

2473.  Is  the  offence  under  your  Act  the  same  as 
under  the  general  Act,  viz.,  being  drunk  and  incapable, 
and  not  under  the  care  of  some  suitable  person  ?-— Our 
Burgh  Court  would  not  take  cognisance  of  such  cases 
as  that     They  could  never  come  there. 

2474.  They  would  not  go  there?— No  1  only  before 
the  Police  Court  We  deal  with  drunken  cabmen 
in  charge  of  cabs,  in  the  Burgh  Court. 

2475.  When  a  person  pleaded  guilty  in  the  Police 
Court  of  being  drunk  and  incapable  what  means  have 
you  of  knowing  whether  it  is  the  first,  or  the  seventh, 
or  eighth  offence  ? — Only  the  statement  of  the  prose- 
cutor. 

2476.  Now,  do  you  really  think  that  a  sentence 
of  30  or  60  days'  imprlaoument  is  really  of  any  use 
in  the  way  of  preventing  a  man,  so  inclined,  from 
becoming  an  habitual  drunkard  ?— Well,  if  that  dues 
not,  I  don't  know  anything  that  would.  The  only 
thing  I  can  think  of  is  severity  exercised  at  an  early 


2477.  You  have  ample  powers  of  severity  apparently 
— have  you  ever  tried  them  ? — I  never  did  at  so  early 
a  stage  as  that.  The  reason  perhaps  for  not  doing  so 
is  to  be  found  in  this  Commission.  An  habitual 
drunkard  comes  up  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  and 
you  give  him  30  days.  The  next  case  may  be  that  of 
a  thief,  and  you  give  him  7  days.  Then  you  have 
a  man  who  is  a  criminal,  who  has  appropriated 
what  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  you  give  him  a 
smaller  sentence  than  you  gave  to  the  other  offender 
who  has  merely  got  drunk.  I  have  always  felt  there 
would  be  an  incongruity  in  that. 

2478.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  where  a  severe 
sentence  to  an  habitual  drunkard  has  done  any  good  t 
— Never  I  60  days  is  absolutely  useless,  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  magistrates  do  not  adopt  it 

2479.  Do  you  find  any  connection  between  drunken- 
ness and  petty  offences  ? — They  are  extremely  common. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  excuses  for  a  man  to  say 
that  if  he  had  been  sober  he  would  not  have  done  so 
and  sa 
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if§kcl.  2480.  Supposing  some  special  legislation  was  made 
—        for  dealing  with  habitual  offenders  would  you  propose 

llw.  18M.  jQ  pnt  4j,g  carrying  of  it  out  into  the  hands  of  the 
sheriffs  or  the  magistrates? — As  the  sheriffa  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Police 
Court,  because  tbej  take  half  the  work,  and  we  take 
the  other  half,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  they  were 
conjoined.  I  think  the  sheriffs  would  welcome  the 
presence  of  the  magistrates  as  I  am  sure  the  magistrates 
would  welcome  the  presence  of  the  sheriffs. 

2481.  But  in  many  Police  Courts  the  sheriffs  do  not 
intervene  at  all — would  you  in  those  cases  give  the 
magistrates  power  t  —  I  prefer,  for  the  sake  of  the 
guarantee  that  the  thing  would  be  carefully  considered, 
that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  in 
addition. 

2482.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  You  stated  that  in  your 
experience  you  have  found  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency  t — Yes. 

2483.  We  had  a  statement  made  to  us  yesterday 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Acts  it  had 
increased  200  per  cent.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  children  have 
been  brought  before  the  Police  Court  which  has  led  to 
this  increase  t — Well,  there  are  a  good  many  cases  of 
malicious  mischief.  One  boy  encouiiagea  another  to  do 
mischief,  and  a  number  get  taken  up  for  the  same 
offence.  Eight  or  ten  boys  were  recently  before  me  for 
damaging  a  tumble-down  building  they  were  all 
respectable  boys.  Another  frequent  case  is  that  of 
boys  when  they  are  out  together  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  destroying  crops  recklaasly,  and  walking  through 
fields.  Sometimes  they  are  brought  up  for  teasing  dogs 
or  other  domestic  animals. 

2484.  (By  the  Chairman.)  On  what  charge  are  they 
brought  up  1— Malicious  mischief. 

2486.  {By  Pro/nssor  Dove  Wilson.)  Do  you  ever 
try  in  those  cases  to  make  them  find  security  ? — Yes. 
Invariably  for  the  first  offence. 

2486.  Does  that  stop  it  1 — ^It  does  to  a  large  extent. 

2487.  (Bjf  Miss  Stevenson.)  Is  it  not  possible  that 
inder  recent  police  legislation  there  may  have  been 
things  created  offences  which  previously  were  not 
offences  t — I  should  think  so. 

2488.  And  that  may  be  one  cause  of  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  mischievous  children? — I 
should  think  so. 

2489.  A  statement  was  made  yesterday  that  it  was 
since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Acts  that  this 
increase  had  taken  place.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge 
that  the  parents  of  most  of  the  boys  who  are  brought 
before  the  Police  Court  for  these  petty  offences  have 
at  one  time  or  another  been  brought  up  before  the 
School  Bourd,  for  neglecting  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  in  some  cases  sent  before  the  sheriff  to  be 
dealt  with  under  the  Education  Acts  ? — I  know  there 
are  a  good  many  of  the  parents  of  that  class  ;  but  there 
are  many  others  above  suspicion  whose  children  have 
been  before  the  Police  Court.  Most  respectable  people 
who  were  distressed  that  their  boys  should  have  behaved 
in  such  a  way.  When  we  put  such  under  caution  I 
think  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good. 

2490.  May  it  not  be  due  to  the  neglect  of  parents  as 
much  as  to  the  education  in  the  public  schools?— I  should 
be  disposed  to  say  a  great  deal  more. 

2491.  You  say  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents 
has  increased.  Have  yon  the  same  increase  in  regard 
to  girls  as  in  regard  to  boys  ?— I  think  not  So  far  as 
my  experience  has  gone  the  increase  is  mainly  among 
boys. 

2492.  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  in 
Dairy  Reformatory  for  girls  the  number  of  commitments 
has  decreased,  and  that  it  is  often  not  half  fall  ? — That 
is  quite  true. 

2493.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Why  don't  you  apply 
the  birch  or  tawse  to  juvenile  offenders? — I  was  brought 
up  with  a  prejudice  against  the  birch,  and  I  still 
entertain  it. 

2494.  What  do  you  do  in  the  case  of  juvenile 
offenders  if  you  have  such  a  dislike  to  the  tawse  ? — I 
try  what  caution  will  do.    If  it  is  a  first  offence  I 


sometimes  put  the  boys  under  caution  to  the  extent  JA»  WmkaL 
of  £2.  

2495.  And  if  they  cannot  find  the  money  do  you  ^^  Nov^jm 
send  them  to  prison  ? — For  a  second  offence  probably  I 

should  sentence  them  to  two  or  three  days  in  the  cells. 
I  try  the  cells  before  sending  them  to  prison. 

2496.  Do  yon  really  think  that  three  days  in  the 
police  cells,  which  to  a  child  of  tender  years  have  very 
much  the  same  stigma  attaching  to  them  as  to  a  prison, 
is  not  a  more  serious  punishment  to  a  child  than  six 

strokes  of  the  tawse  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  ' 

2497.  It  simply  is  a  peculiarity  of  your  own  that  you 
do  not  like  the  rod  of  connection  ? — It  is  a  peculiarity  I 
confess — a  prejudice  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  set 
aside. 

2498.  In  answer  to  Col.  M'Hardy  you  said  you  were 
in  favour  of  classifying  habitual  offenders.  You  are 
probably  aware  of  the  classification  carried  out  in 
Elmirs,  U.  S.  Would  you  have  any  objections  to 
classify  those  habitual  offenders  by  an  educational,  moral, 
and  physical  test? — I  think  not;  I  think  America  might 
teach  us  many  lessons. 

2499.  That  classification  u  one  of  which  you  would 
approve  1 — Yes. 

2500.  In  answer  to  CoL  M'Hardy  you  also  said 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  herding  habitual 
offenders  with  the  honest  respectable  poor  in  poorhouses 
— did  yon  give  that  answer  under  the  impression  that 
there  are  in  poorhouses  portions  which  might  be  solely 
set  apart  for  those  habitual  offenders  ?— Perhaps  I 
hardly  made  my  answer  clear.  So  far  as  the  poor  are 
concerned,  I  think  objection  might  be  raised  by  them, 
and  one  might  sympathise  with  it.  I  took  the  question 
rather  to  refer  to  the  habituals  themselves,  and  I  said 
there  would  be  no  objections  to  them  associating  with 
the  poor. 

2500a.  {(M.  M'Hardy.)  I  was  thinking  of  the  other 
side  as  well.  Witness. — I  can  quite  suppose  the  poor 
would  object  to  it. 

2501.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  know  that 
habitual  drunkards  as  a  role  are  notoriously  untrathfnl  t 
— I  know  that  well 

2502.  You  would  not  think  of  associating  such  people 
with  the  respectable  honeat  poor? — Well,  I  do  not 
know,  we  might  associate  them  and  use  all  the  influence 
we  can  for  their  good.  I  should  not  feel  it  a  disgrace 
to  associate  with  a  habitual  if  I  oould  do  him  good. 

2503.  But  those  old  and  infirm  poor  i)eople  could 
not  do  them  much  good  ? — I  think  it  is  a  questionable 
arrangement     I  should  prefer  it  did  not  exist 

2504.  Suppose  you  had  plenty  of  empty  poorhouses 
without  any  honest  poor  in  them — would  you  not  be 
willing  to  utilise  these  for  the  classification  of  habitual 
offenders  as  far  as  posaible? — I  should  utilise  any  pUce 
that  could  be  made  available,  either  a  prison  or  a  poor- 
house,  and  give  a  new  name  to  it. 

2505.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  class  of  habitual 
offenders  who  go  to  those  private  Homes  or  Betreats 
in  our  liuige  cities — are  they  the  worst  or  the  best 
specimens  of  their  class? — Well,  I  have  known  some 
very  bad  specimens  go,  both  men  and  women. 

2506.  Does  the  quasi  criminal  offender  go  to 
such  institutions  as  Queensberry  House  1 — As  a  rule  it 
is  the  better  class  that  go. 

2507.  Then  for  the  worst  class  you  would  have 
institutions  under  Government  control  ? — Yes. 

2508.  That  would  imply  a  severer  form  of  discipline 
than  they  would  have  in  private  Retreats  which  the 
more  respectable  enter  ? — In  certain  cases  they  wuuld 
have  the  power  to  retain  them. 

2509.  You  spoke  of  constituting  a  person  an  habitual 
drunkard  after  the  eighth  or  tenth  offence — over  what 
period  would  these  convictions  extend  ? — I  would  never 
think  of  doing  so  unless  the  person  had  been  convicted 
six  or  seven  times  in  one  year. 

2510.  Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  working  man  and  others  who  occasionally 
forget  themselves,  being  put  away,  as  it  were,  under  a 
very  strict  rule  like  this  ?  It  might  be  quite  right  to 
apply  it  to  the  wastrels  of  society,  but  how  are  you  to 
protect  the  casual,  who  occauonally  indulges  in  a  bout 
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2>9or.  nr*. 


Jtibt  Tfalait.  of  driakrngf — No;  I  do  not  kmnrthat  I  could  snggest 
any  line  of  dintinction. 

2611.  Toa  would  not  remove  from  Boeiety  for  12 
inontlw  a  man  irito  maintamed  a  hom«,  sad  a  wife  artd 
family,  because  lie  got  oeeasionany  drunk,  in  the  same 
way  as  you  wouM  deal  with  a  wastrel  and  idler  who 
had  n«  home  t — I  think  every  caae  would  hme  to  be 
jod^d  on  il«  own  merits.  If  a  woridog  man  foils 
under  the  Police  Acts  it  becomes  a  qrtestibn  whether 
h»  is  fit  to  carry  on  hi»  werk. 

2512.  In  Ae  Police  Coort,  as  at  present  eoMtftnCed, 
it  iBi.aaid  tftat  the  magistrates  would  harre  no  time  to 
cen^ct  such,  inquiries  as  would'  be  neeessarf  (o  declarer 
irperson  an  habitual  drsnfcard  1 — I  thinkaay  magtsttste 
interested  in  his  work  would  make  time. 

^918.  We  han  been  t»Id  by  servtat  magisttates  that, 


as  a  matter  of  feet,  they  would  not  heTe  time  to  make  John  WMeok 
the  necessary  inquiries,  which  would  involve  medfical,  as      -r~~ 
well  as  police  and  other  evidence  1 — I  only  speak  for  ^^  ^"'^'  ^^* 
myself,  and  I  say  that  I  should  make  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  find  time. 

25 1 4.  Is  there  any  reason  why  two  police  nragiatratea 
or  two  police  judges  should  not  sit  themselves,  andf 
consider  the  case  of  each  individual  quite  as  wefi  as  the 
sheriff  1 — ^There  is  no  special  reason,  except  that  I  think 
having  the  sheriff  would  give  additional  secorityr  and 
probably  give  more  confidence  to  the  pabfic  in  the 
decision  come  (o. 

2514a.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  to  Professor 
BovB  Wlfcon  that  you  would  associate  the  sheriff 
wfth  Hhe  police  magistrate  f— Yes.  [Wltneaa  then 
withdrew.] 


JoKnOvXtand, 


Baiub  JOHN  e-ULLAND,  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  was  caBed  in  and  examined'. 


/(An  (TuZToiMt 


2615,  {Btf  His  Ghaimum,)  How  long  hsfw  jm  been 
a  magistrate  ? — Three  years. 

2616.  Yon  have  had  considanfbtai  exptnenot  in 
dealing  with  habitual  offenders  1 — Yes. 

3517.  Tliere  is  a  good:  deal'  in  the  prmns  you  hwre 
pvepared  of  yonnr  eviduoce  dwk  has  beMK  pretty  wsU 
thrtshed  oat  btfore  the  OoBORnhta*  alnaidy,  and  I  will 
not  lake  yau.  r^bt  through  it.  I  will  oaly  d«al  w&h 
new  points.  I  see  yon  think  tka«  women  am  tbe 
principal  habitaal  oShnderat— Under  your  fisst  head 
that  has  bean  nsy-  aspatieoce. 

2518.  That  is  habctiwl  petty  offenders  t—Simpiy 
f«r'  beiqg  diunk  and  iiuiapalds,  Mid  drunk  and  dis- 
ordnrly. 

2S>19.  Yon.  tiiink  '  there  is  no  plan  more  fik«1y  to 
'  produce  good  results  than  detention  for  a  prolonged 
'  pcciad  in  a.  piaca  when  they  can  be  folly  employvd  in 
•  some  nseftit  wxtrk,  tad,  tA  the  soma  time,  be  made  to 
'  feel  that  some  one  ib  thinking  kindly  of  them,  and 

<  trying  to  help  them  out  of  th»  ^migh  inta  which  they 

<  hsve  fallen'! — ^ThaC  is  my  view, 

2520.  You  suggest  a  period  of  dbtantisa  from  six 
mimths  to  taro  juavst — Yeai. 

2i521.  And  you  driuk  that  in  thesa  caaes  tW  minis-, 
tntioos  of  good  women  shoold  be  breaght  in  to  assist 
ia  tha  institutions  t — Yaa, 

2522.  Yon  think  tdntb  a.  mechmioal  sever*  routine 
wonld  not  do  any  good  t — I  advocabe  that  if  poasible, 
any  Befonuotories  to  Ibe  cStaUtshed  abcold  not  be  under 
a  Qovemnient  Departnen^  but  aboiild  be  uuider  some 
leeaL  aiil^oril|y> 

29<33.  Do  yon  tMok  tfaattiia-vp-kwp  of  sneb  estab- 
liiknientR  should  be  left  feo  local  taxes  1 — I  am  afraid 
that!  weidd  not  be  f<ar,  beeause  By  own  imfireesion  is 
that  thiis  system  of  Sefermatorie*  woold  really  tend  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  prisonsi 

2524.  In  lefecenoo  Do  breaches  of  the  peace,  you 
mention  a  case  wheoreta  fauuly  was  pub  in  mortal  terror 
fiem  time  to  tiwe  bya  son  the  mement  ha  was  let  loose 
froB  prison  t — Yes,  I  havo  takea  a  pecsanai  iaterast'  in 
the  case,  far  i  know  tte  father.  He  waw  a  baker  ;  a 
most  oespectaUo  man  bat  near  too  oM  for  work.  The 
sotu  getsi  drwtk,.  goes  t»  bis  taHterfn,  haase  and  threatens 
him,  commits  a  breach  of  the  psaee,  is  sent  to  prison,  and 
when  ho  cones  out  the  ta.m»  thing  is  repeated. 

2526.  You  are  intliaod  &>  suggest  that  aftsra  sacoad 
cfienee  of  tbds  uatnio — a  son  beaiiag  a  fatherri  or  a 
husband  beatiug  ft  wife,  die  petsou  should  be  dealt  with 
aa  an  habitual  offender  t  I  thiuk  you  mCer  to  some 
cases  of  wife  assault  1— The  diffioalty  I  harvw  always 
had  on  lihe  bench,  both  iu  the  PoKeo  Court  and  in  the 
Baagh  Court,  is  «»  get  wives  to.  give'  evidsaao  agaiuot 
tfaflir  hosbanda. 

9536i  That  io  a  univeraal  expovienoft  Yeai  suggest 
that  when  a  husband  is  convicted  for  halutuai  wife  beat- 
ing, a«d  sont  to  prison,  the  pvoeeads  at  his  labour  in 
prison  sbocdd  ^  to  parochial  authwritios.  he  tha  support 
of  his  wiife  md  alnldron  if  hfo  has  any.  l>o  jmx  tiiink 
the  husband's  work  in  pnsou  woald  briag'  very  much 
money  1— It  wouAd  always  bring  sonwthiug, 

2527.  As  to  DtustitutiMi.     You  tinak  that  in  caseoof 


yoMg  girl*  jnsi  s^:^irng  into  ricu,  a  poilieo  m^gSitnrte 
can  do  a  Utldo  to  wim  ond  doler;  but  Aat  when 
WDMsn  havo  eonlfaated  a  liking' for  Alia  (ieg^ntded  vice 
it  seams'  hopdess  Ur  deal^  with  thcfm  f — I  thmk  so. 

2$38.  Yoa  say  somothTugafteatvagramu  and  beggars, 
aad  you  speak  of  «h«  n%ht  asyfum,  hot  wo  rftoll  get 
evvdenca  diraet  about  that  institution  1— I  sin  very 
stroi^  iir  tbe  8tili)«ct  of  able-bodied  begguta,  they  no  a 
great  xraisancs  in  t^  ei<l^. 

25!i*.  What  would  yioa  do  wrth  them  T— Deal  firmly 
aad  sharply  with  them. 

2630.  What  do  joa  mean  by  thut  T— -Wett,  nnder  our 
BdinbBi<gfa  Police.  Ae^  we  hsve  conskkrable  power  to 
deal  with  beggars.  I  do  not  lhi«k  6ie  gvueral  kw  of 
Scotland  takvs  hold  of  beggars  a»  strongfy  as  'we  do  in 
Edinburgh.  The  General  P^ico  Act  shouM  be  as  steong 
ar  onr  Local  Act. 

2531.  You  can  give  (hea  00  days? — Yes. 

2532.  What  sentences  harveyou  given  in  tlin  e^hss  of 
casosf — I  oa«e  gavo  tin  limit  of  60  days.  That  was  to 
a  sturdy  b^gar  who  had  fORowed  a  htdy  oa  tho  street, 
and  had  frighteoed  her  until'  he  got  money. 

2639.  Yoa  psfer  to  the  ease  of  a  widower  with  young 
children  whose  grandmother  is  a  drunkard — what  was 
that  case! — It  was  the  case  of  a  man  whose  wife  died, 
and  left  him  with  Vbtee  Mt\»  girls,  one  two  years  of  age, 
and  a  little  boy.  The  only  house  he  could  take  them 
to  was  to  that  of  their  grandmother,  who  was  a  eon- 
fimed  drunkard.  Ho  came  to  me  in  great  disl»ess,  «Hi 
forlnnately  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  chiUb'eB  iuto 
tlia  Caree  School  for  little  girfe.  Ttiio  is  an  intaaco  of 
th»  straits  to  which,  a  wotking  man  may  be  soneftmes 
brought. 

2534>  I  seo  you  make  an  original  snggeBtK«  that  tn 
the  esse  of  weW-to^o  hahitnal  drunkards  greater  facility 
e^iowld  be  given  to  husband  and  wife  to  sepsrrate,  and 
that  tbe  well  behaved  parent  sbotrld  get  the  custody  of 
liio  children  1 — Yes.  I  have  eoaie  across  casao  whoro 
such  a  thing  wmild  have  been  very  desfraUe.  Of  eosnse 
the  trouble  is  to  get  a  seimraitisn,  for  ft  is  always  an 
awkward  thtag  to  make  a  public  cxposaro  of  private 
affairs.  I  know  one  case  in  which  a  lady  govs  way  to 
driuk  wh«re  tbe  child,  m  little  girf,  is  realty  b«ngTained 
by  the  effect  of  tho  couducf  of  the  mother.  I  sbeidd' 
propose  that  in  sneb  eases  tbero  should  he  a 
MBona  t4  separation  between  husband  and  'wife. 

2936.  IMt  there  are  many  other  scairces  of  ^isagreo- 
nnnt  in  families  besides  habitual  drtutkenuees  wtach 
would  id  many  easea  render  sa])arati9tr  desirable. 
Would  you  give  them  also  the  right  to  separatof — 
Bninheuoess  is'  on>  Mther  a  different  footing. 

3&M.  You*  utean,  I  suppose,  jodieiat  separsfioR  with 
psotectton  of  the  property  against  each  -other  f — Ckr^ 
tainly. 

2&37.  Yon  mako  that  suggestion  as  to  weO-to>do 
baibitual  drunkards  ;  do  you  think  it  wmt^l  not  be-  more 
necessary  for  quasi  criminal  eases  ? — It  would.  Tlicte 
is  nn  question  about  that 

2939.  You  th'nk  thai  it  would  be  practical  for  a 
oitgistrato  in  deaKwg  with  qyam  oriwinal  hah^al) 
druBfcards  for  him  to  make  ■  judicial  sepwration  order 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDBNCIL 


§1 


^^^KOtntf.  as  ^ej  io  in  England  in  eases  of  craelty  1 — Soraetfatag 
of  that  kind. 

Z  Vor.  1894.  2530.  (By  Col.  M'Hardij.)  You  mean  that  in  oases 
like  tiiis,  richer  party  shookl  have  th«  power  to  inutt 
upon  separation  f — Yea,  and  the  weU-beba<red  t»  have 
the  core  of  the  cMMren. 

2540.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Then  yon  vonld  be  in- 
clined to  amend  this  ptopoeition  of  ymin  to  t]te  eSMt 
that  similar  pow«nr  of  separation  and  pirote«tk>a  «f 
the  property  to  the  spooaee  shotdd  be  eapaUe  of  being 
granted  by  magistratae  in  ceoea  of  habitual  drimkards 
as  are  at  present  in  England  granted  in  oertua  caaes'  «f 
assault  t — ^Wliat  is  good  forttie  rioh  is  good  for  the  poor. 

2541.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  m^est  that 
beeanse  in  your  opinion  dtunkenneea  produces  more 


misery  and  doneatic anfaappiness  in  tha  home  thanttny  Jt^aCMimd. 
other  cause  1 — Yes.     It  is  worse   than  insanity.     You      ^"**^ 
can  put  a  peiSon  in  an  asylum  if  he  be  insane ;  but  ^^    ^^-.?^^*' 
yaraeamnat  do  that  to  aa  habitual  drunkard  thoa^  his 
peasenoe  in  a  house  may  praduoe  more  domeetie  nrner}'. 
2542.    (By    Col.    M'Uardy.)    Supposing    sach    a 
■tpanttion  as  yon  mggatt  between  hueband  and  wife 
wsa  effected,  and  the  man,  say,  ia  the  course  of  a  year 
oc  two,  irecaiBB  a  leformed  tharaeber,  what  would  be  the 
poaittoB  in  eodety  of  that  husband  and  wife  7— Th^ 
nnld  eoine  together  again  if  thqr  wished  it^     It  is 
re^ly  very  extnoedinaiy  how  difficult  it  is  t«  jseparate 
Hha  xnardage  tie,  even  ia  oases  whue  that  might  be 
thought  Vflty  desioafcils.    I  have  Men  that  often.    {The 
witeeea  than  wi*hdasw.] 


•C&n-Aiir  CHBISTIfV  G0vemor  xi  tiia  Edinbuiigh  Prison,  called  in  and  examined. 


Oaplaiii 
CkriiUt. 


2543.  (By  the  Cbairman.)  Yeam  Ootwcnor  <S  the 
"Ediaboigh  PMsen  f— ¥«& 

2044.  How  long  hare  yon  oeovpied  that  po«itiaBt~- 
NTDeteao  yieaw 

3048.  How  many  prisontn  havw  you  ganenHy  <ia 
joni  hands  1—Abo«t  300  or  S5& 

2546.  Bme  you  any  figaras  to  give  na  of  tha  unmber 
of  prerioas  conviotiofls  V-<I  bava  not  camfept  those  in 
tiie  oommiasionars'  book.  We  do  not  tabulate  any 
thing  of  that  sort  except  for  Mke  oommissionen. 

2547.  In  your  prison  yon  have  both  male  and 
female  pmon«i«  ^-•  Yes. 

'  2548.  In  wbat  pioportime  1— The  f emalea  geannilly 
tramber  about  one-fifth. 

2649.  Ia  Edinburgh  ^ieott  yo«  faaM  not  many  of  the 
tiBM  of  petty  ofttwien  I—Not  so  many  as  ia  Glasgow. 

2550.  What  is  «he  minitnumBantenae  that  oom«  inl 
— Onedaiy; 

255L  Whom  do  y<Mt  get  -tiieni  feom  for  one  day  t'^Hb 
h  «xeeptlcm»L 

3652.  Bat  when  de  they  coma  fmm  f->6oiiMtim«s 
from  Ednbnrg^j  somstinee  from  Portobello  and 
Musselburgh,  and  places  of  that  sort  Sometimes  we 
get  tbem  from  Ediuborgb  if  the  police  cells  are 
etowded. 

2558.  ^}tn.  you  give  ui  an  example  ol  a  far  away 
place  from  which  you  have  got  a  one  day  oaee,  aad  k 
you  oaanot  charge  your  memory,  will  yoa  fill  it  into 
your  evidence  t-*~Sometiate  ago  a  womsA  was  sent  in 
ih>m  Selkirk  I  think  it  wab.  She  was  aeait  ia  between 
two  polioemen  in  tta  monting,  and  we  hbereted  km  im 
the  afternoon.  She  said  '  Thank  yon  aiz^  I  have  umet 
'seen  Edinlmrgfa  before.'  She  went  back  in  the  same 
train  with  the  police  officials. 

2554.  Does  that  sort  <tf  case  occur  freqneiMly  ^-*Nat 
frequently. 

2656.  Are  there  many  casea  of  short  sentenee  sent 
to  you  IVom  plaoee  outside  of  Edinburgh  f — Yee ;  a  f afar 
number. 

2556.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  msgonty  of 
those  caiBH  of  one  day  sentences  cora^  from  Edinburgh  1 
—We  had  235  in  1893. 

2557.  Then  yon  gat  tbem  birom  other  towns  f~iNot 
«0  Binch. 

2558.  Where  wem  you  belote  yoa  oime  to  Edm- 
bargh  1 — ^At  Chatham,  with  conrictt. 

^59.  Have  you  been  in  charge  of  any  other  pneon 
in  Scotland  t — No ;  I  have  been  in  Sdtnborgh  far  19 
years.  I  was  at  Chatham  for  3  yearn,  and  I  had  charge 
«f  a  nulitary  prison  in  India. 

2560.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  in  your  Ciiadiam 
experience  that  would  lead  yom  to  snggest  anything  as 
a  means  of  grappKng  with  the  problem  we  ban^e  before 
us — how  best  to  deal  with  hi^itoal  petty  offenders  ?->- 
Well,  of  ootirse,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Homei* 
of  different  kinds  here. 

2561.  I  am  talking  of  yonr  CSiatham  experience,  for 
instance,  there  is  the  question  of  long  seirtenoes.  Do 
you  tfaiuk  that  long  s«ntenoes  proved  reformatory  at 
Chatham  1 — Many  of  them. 

2583.  Do  yua  think  sentences  bete  too  short  for 
ief(Mrmati0n1^Muefa  too  short. 


2563.  What  is  your  idea  of  increasing  them  1 — I 
would  be  iaclhied  ta  incMBse  Uteu^  and  after  they  bad 
pot  in  a  certain  amouot  of  their  time  in  prison  I  would 
seerd  them  to  the  cDuut^  to  farming  or  gardening 
work.  I  should  insist  in  a  labour  teat,  and  get  tbem 
out  of  the  town  as  the  only  practical  means  to  theSr 
reformation, 

2564.  What  hold  would  yoa  hanre  upon  them  in  that 
ease  I — I  shobld  seniiaaoe  Siam  to  so  much  prison  and 
80  mnofa  work  at  tike  leformatoty  or  agricultuml  or 
-bortioultDtal  echooL 

2566.  It  would  bea«mple  cefonnatory  whatever  it 
•waMt—Ym. 

2566.  Is  this  proposal  based  on  any  experience  you 
have  had  V-WeU,  I  have  oonesponded  regarding  this 
matter  with  Lord  Lothian,  and  he  enteilained  it  rather 
iafionnkbly.  We  need  to  do  something  of  the  same 
kind  with  tDotiUesoine  soldiers  in  the  fiimalayabs. 

2567.  Tell  us  about  tiiat?— Well,  when  they  came 
Dut  of  the  military  priaoas,  besides  their  ordinary  duty, 
wie  gaive  them  pilots  to  cultivate.  Everybody  at  the 
time  told  ue  timt  it  was  impossible ;  that  they  would 
iiot  work,  but  there  was  aiot  a  single  one  who  did  not. 
Thay  all  worked  their  plots  in  addition  to  attending  to 
their  military  d«ty.  The  system  spread  very  widely 
over  the  country.  These  men  grew  vegetables  to  pro> 
vide  for  the  army.  But,  as  I  say,  at  the  time  every 
one  said  it  was  iasj^oesible. 

SIMS.  Did  they  get  the  vegetables  thsy  ^ew  in 
their  own  ptots1-~Yes;  t^y  sold  them  to  the  com- 
asissariot 

2569.  Was  not  thah  mther  giving  «  premium  to 
theee  men  to  kt  theai  earn  money  ia  that  way,  as 
agaiaet  the  others  who  .had  not  beea  in  prison  1--0h, 
all  the  men  bad  gandens.  But  it  worked  in  this  way 
that  befme  tbey  were  in  prison  the  bad  characters 
would  not  work  their  plots.  Aiiex  they  came  out  tbey 
liiied  them.  Under  prison  eom pulsion  they  took  to 
gardening,  and  when  they  «a»e  oat  they  continued  it 
of  their  own  acoocd. 

3570.  But  ia  Edinbuish  you  sanaot  teach  them 
agcicuHurBl  work1'>-Yott  could  send  them  out  of  it. 

2571.  Attached  to  the  Edinburgh  Prison  you  would 
like  to  see  some  sooh  training} — Very  much. 

2672.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  labour 
ooloaies  apart  from  what  you  have  jaeutioned  t — fes,  I 
have  reaommended  sevecal  people  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  they  are  now  doing  well.  I  consider  theee 
colonies  about  the  greatest  sooitd  impeevement  of  the 
age. 

£573.  Ham  they  any  labour  ooloaies  here  1 — Not 
hijre.  They  have  got  what  tbey  call  a  metropole — a 
sort  of  model  lodging  house.  Any  people  I  have  sent 
to  the  Army  have  dene  very  welL 

2574  You  have  not  had  any  of  tbem  back  again } — 
That  is  what  I  like  about  the  Army.  There  is  no 
getting  back  from  it. 

2575.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  great 
increase  ia  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  in  Edin- 
burgh. Have  yOu  noticed  anything  of  the  sort  in  con- 
aeotion  with  your  establishment  Have  yon  had  aa 
increase  in  the  nnraber  of  voong  children  1 — Not  notice- 
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able  on  the  whole.     It  will  be  quoted  in  the  sta- 
tistic*. 

2576.  Do  you  get  m«ny  young  people  in } — Yes. 

2677.  What  age  do  you  consideryoungi — Nine  or  ten. 

2578.  Have  you  had  a  prisoner  of  the  age  of  nine  1 
— I  think  to. 

2579.  Can  you  look  npthat  easel — I  will  do  ao. 
George  Garland,  age  9  yeani,  living  in  Queen  Street, 
Leith,  convicted  at  Leith  Police  Court,  8th  September 
1894.     Malicious  mischief.    One  shilling  or  12  hours. 

2580.  {By  Dr.  Farquharton.)  What  is  the  longest 
period  of  imprisonment  in  your  prison  1 — Two  years. 

2581.  Do  you  find  the  health  of  the  prisoners  im- 
prove during  the  period  of  detention  t — Always. 

2582.  Is  that  due  to  any  particular  cause  t — Well, 
of  course  the  regular  diet,  work,  and  habits  must  con- 
tribute to  that)  but  the  Gallon  is  a  very  healthy  situa- 
tion. 

2583.  And  all  abstention  from  drink  1 — Undoubtedly 
that  also. 

2584.  Is  it  your  impression  that  after  two  years' 
detention  those  who  had  the  drink  craving  have  lost 
it  when  they  get  out! — Very  few  of  them.  It  is  a 
question  with  many  of  them,  when  they  will  get  their 
next  drink. 

2585.  Even  after  two  years  f— I  think  so. 

2686.  You  think  that  if  you  had  power  to  draft  them 
to  some  labour  colony,  and  keep  them  under  continuous 
supervision,  that  the  drink  craving  might  be  eztinquishedl 
— Decidedly.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  in  my 
opinion  the  most  reformatory  process.  It  is  wonderful 
the  interest  a  man  takes  in  what  grows  by  the  work  of 
his  own  hands. 

2587.  More  reformatory  than  any  occupation  in- 
doors t — Decidedly. 

2588.  Do  you  think  most  of  the  habitual  criminal 
class  would  be  physically  capable  of  working  upon  the 
land  t — Yes,  a  very  large  proportion. 

2589.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  a  certain  number  of 
.people  like  clerks  accustomed  to  indoor  work  who 
would  not  readily  take  to  this  outdoor  occupation  t — 
There  is  no  particular  training  required.  Such  work 
is  easily  learned,  and  of  coarse  you  must  not  expect  too 
much  from  them  at  first.  Then  there  would  be  always 
a  certain  time  occupied  in  repairs  of  clothing  and  such 
like. 

2590.  Do  you  think  that  a  colony  of  that  kind 
could  be  made  nearly  self-supporting  t — I  think  it 
could ;  and  in  time  some  of  the  people  might  be  able 
to  stock  small  places  of  their  own.  I  would  not  call 
it  a  prison,  but  I  would  treat  it  more  like  an 
agricultural  school  You  see  the  country  is  sufifering 
at  the  present  moment  from  the  manner  in  which 
education  is  imparted  in  this  country.  The  agricultural 
labourers  should  be  taught  to  be  better  agricultural 
labourers,  the  gardeners,  to  be  better  gardeners,  the 
farmers  to  be  better  farmers.  If  that  were  done  the 
country  would  get  on  much  better.  Now  every 
labourer's  son  is  trained  to  be  a  minister,  and  every 
minister's  son  to  be  a  Ix)rd  of  Session ;  and  as  there 
are  not  many  appointments  of  that  kind  vacant,  their 
education  is  in  good  part  wasted. 

2591.  Do  you  think  one  advantage  of  these  colonies 
would  be  to  induce  people  to  remain  on  the  land  instead 
of  drifting  into  towns  t — I  am  sure  of  that.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  would  be  willing  to  go  there 
if  they  were  well  fed  and  cared  for  and  were  learnt 
something.  Of  course  the  element  of  compulsion  must 
be  employed.  You  might  for  example  have  such 
colonies  at  Inchkeith,  the  Isle  of  May,  Alloa  aud  Tolli- 
body  Islands,  and  other  islanda 

2592.  Would  yon  work  your  colonies  by  reclaiming 
waste  lands,  or  would  you  rather  have  them  working 
agricultural  landt — Working  agricultural  Und  would 
pay  best. 

2593.  Even  under  the  present  condition*  of  agri- 
culture t — Decidedly. 

2594.  {Bj/  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  mean  market 
gardening  I  suppose  % — Yes ;  at  Bridge  of  Allan  and 
Rothesay,  for  example,  they  grow  roses  for  Glasgow  in 
great  abundance,  and  I  was  told  that  they  could  get 


as  much  as  4d.  for  a  bloom.     Working  waste  land  is  Coftaim 
not  such  a  paying  business.  '  Chriitie. 

2595.  (By    Dr.   Farquharson.)    You    are    possibly      „ 

thinking  of  Scilly  Islands  where  they  grow   flowers         ^^'  ^' 
for  London  1 — Well,  that  is  another  case. 

2596.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  From  what  you  have 
said  yon  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  nature  of  the 
occupation  given  to  a  (person  has  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  his  reformation  % — Decidedly. 

2597.  And  you  would  consider  that  in  any  scheme 
for  reforming  habitual  offenders  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  free  scope  for  attempting  whatever  might  appear 
to  be  the  best  occupation  for  the  purpose  of  refor- 
mation 1 — Decidedly. 

2598.  Without  any  restraint  from  outside  trades 
organisations  t — Exactly. 

2599.  You  want  to  have  a  free  hand  t — ^Yes.  There 
is  no  great  measure  of  reformation  in  prison.  I  want 
to  carry  them  somewhere  else. 

2600.  Ont  of  harms  way  ^— Yes. 

2601.  What  length  of  sentences  would  you  suggest 
offenders  should  have— such  persons  as  you  would 
send  to  a  labour  colony  1 — For  two  yean  at  the  moat 
After  the  first,  second,  or  third  month  in  prison,  if  the 
person  showed  signs  of  reformation  he  might  be  sent 
to  the  labour  colony  for  the  rest  of  his  tern.  In  the 
case  of  an  habitual  offender  who  had  been  five  or  six 
times  in  prison  before,  the  judge  might  sentence  him 
in  addition  to  his  60  days  to  two  years'  agricultural 
education. 

2602.  Two  years  would  be  your  limit  I — Yes. 

2603.  {By  Profeator  Dove  WiUon.)  Have  you  any 
suggestions  to  make  for  the  case  of  women  t — Very 
much  the  same — the  country  and  market  gardening. 

2604.  How  do  the  women  brought  in  for  impor- 
tuning behave  in  prison  t — Very  well 

26U5.  Do  you  think  they  could  go  out  to  the  fields 
in  the  way  yon  suggest  t — Certainly ;  those  might  do  so 
who  had  not  yet  acquired  a  tremendous  thirst  for  drink. 
The  time  that  a  woman  is  getting  a  liking  for  drink  is 
the  time  to  get  her  away  out  of  the  town  and  into  the 
country. 

2606.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  What  do  you  think 
should  be  the  maximum  sentence  for  drunkenness 
aggravated  by  three  or  four  previous  convictions  t — I 
think  it  might  run  up  to  six  months. 

2607.  In  giving  that  answer  have  you  considered  the 
sentences  now  being  passed  by  Sheriff's  and  by 
Justiciary  Judges  in  the  High  Courts  for  grave  criminal 
offences  t — You  mean  how  they  would  come  into  relation 
with  these  sentencest — {Dr.  Sutherland.) — Yes,  Witness. 
— I  look  upon  drunkenness  as  a  heavy  offence.  After 
a  man  is  had  tip  five  or  six  times,  I  do  not  think  six 
months  would  be  too  much,  considered  with  the  view  to 
his  cure  and  reformation. 

2608.  Do  you  think  solitary  confinement  in  a  prison 
cell  teasing  mkum  for  six  mouths,  and  an  h^nr  a  day 
in  the  open  air,  would  be  likely  to  cure  a  man  of 
drunken  habits  f—- If  he  were  sent  to  a  labour  colony 
after  a  month  ur  Iwo,  you  might  do  something. 

2609.  1  am  speaking  of  the  prison.  Would  six 
months  in  prison  be  like  to  cure  a  roan  of  the  physical, 
not  to  speak  of  the  mental  disturbance  produced  by  a 
long  course  of  drunkenness  t— I  should  think  not 

2610.  {By  tlie Chairman.)  You  suggest  longsentencea; 
with  power  to  remove  them  as  a  premium  of  good 
conduct  to  a  labour  colony  t — Exactly. 

2611.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  The  Chief  Constable  of 
Edinburgh  has  told  us  that  the  number  of  habitual 
offenders  in  Edinburgh  has  been  very  largely  increased 
by  those  disohaiged  from  prison,  who  have  been  brought 
in  from  outside  localities,  who  have  not  on  their  release 
returned  to  those  localities,  and  who  have  rather  sold 
their  tickets  at  the  railway  stations  and  remained  to 
commit  offences  in  Edinburgh — are  you  aware  if  that  is 
the  easel — Well,  it  is  almost  infinitesimal,  I  understand 
it  does  not  reach  10  per  cent 

2612.  Ten  per  cent  of  what  t— Of  those  who  get 
tickets. 

2613.  Yon  are  aware  that  precautions  have  been 
taken  with  your  assistance,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
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the  Bailway  Gompanien,  to  see  that  first  of  all  if  a 
paaeenger  goes  at  all  he  most  go  by  the  first  train,  and 
by  that  train  only ;  also  that  the  ticket  which  is  iasneH 
to  him  is  a  specially  marked  ticket,  and  is  not  available 
to  anyone  unless  they  cared  to  pass  themselves  off  as 
a  discharged  prisoner ;  and  that  there  is  a  very  short 
time  available  for  the  sale  of  such  tickets  between  the 
time  of  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  and  the  first  train  t 
— That  is  80 ;  a  very  short  time. 

2614.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  any  of  those 
prisoners  brought  in  from  country  districts  refuse  to  take 
tickets  when  they  are  discharged  I — A  few. 

2615.  They  have  a  desire  to  rest  in  Edinburgh  t — 
Yea.  They  are  tramps  mostly,  and  may  as  well  be  in 
Edinburgh  as  anywhere  else. 

2616.  In  speaking  of  a  six  months'  sentence  for 
drunkenness  are  you  aware  that  in  the  last  Police  Act 
passed  by  Parliament  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  14 
days  was  the  maximum  Parliament  would  allow  f— It 


all  amounts  to  this  that  the  growing  spirit  of  the  age  is  Captain 
looking  less  severely  upon  drunkenness  every  year.  Christie. 
A  14  days'  sentence   by  itself  will  merely  refresh  *oi  vI7~i804. 
drunkard  and  prepare  him  for  another  debauch,  for  it  ' 

must  be  remembered  that  although  this  may  possibly 
be  his  sixth  conviction  he  has  nevertheless  had  innumer- 
able warnings  even  before  his  firet  conviction,  as  a  man 
is  rarely  arrested  for  drunkenness  until  his  conduct  has 
reached  a  very  helpless  and  disorderiy  standard. 

2617.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  You  have  become  aware 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  indecent  assaults  of  recent  years  t — 
Decidedly. 

2618.  And  these  in  your  opinion  have  been  due  to 
the  consumption  of  liquor! — ^Very  largely. 

2619.  What  sentences  are  given  in  cases  of  indecent 
assault  1 — Sometimes  as  little  as  a  month.  A  general 
sentence  ia  40  days  with  hard  labour.  [The  witness 
then  withdrew.] 


WILLIAM  DONALDSON,  Secretary  to  the  Prison  Commissioners  of  Scotland,  called  in  and  examined. 


William 
Dmaldim, 


2620.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Secretary,  I 
understand,  to  the  Priaoa  Commission ! — I  am. 

2621.  In  your  statistics  have  you  remarked  whether 
there  has  been  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  class  of 
petty  offences  t — ^They  have  been  increasing. 

2622.  Much  f  —  They  have  increased  6  per  cent 
since  1884. 

2623.  Has  the  increase  been  regular  1 — Pretty  regular 
all  through. 

2624.  Qivft  us  the  increases) — These  offences  in 
1884  were  114,066,  in  1885  100,992,  in  1893  120,890. 

2625.  {Col.  M'Hardy.)  Are  you  not  taking  the 
apprehensions  1 — These  are  apprehensions. 

2626.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  statistics 
as  to  the  percentage  of  convictions  to  apprehensions! 
— 87  per  cent,  were  convicted,  but  I  should  explain  that 
there  are  in  the  Police  Courts  a  great  number  of  cases 
where  pledges  are  forfeited  for  non-appearance,  and  the 
case  dropped  in  consequence. 

2627.  I  am  told  such  cases  occur  in  Olasgow,  but 
not  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  require  every  person  to 
appear.  And  that  a  man  is  not  considered  to  have 
purged  his  offence  unless  he  appears  before  the  magis- 
trate!— I  know  from  statistics  that  these  forfeitures 
over  the  whole  country  amounted  to  21,194  in  1884, 
and  24,847  in  1893. 

2628.  So  that  pledge  breaking  is  very  general! — 
Very  general 

2629.  You  cannot  tell  us  whether  that  occurs  in 
towns  working  under  theee  new  Police  Acts,  or 
whether  it  is  under  the  law  of  the  country! — It  is 
under  both. 

2630.  Can  you  offer  any  reason  for  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  apprehensions  made  proportionally  to  the 
population!  —  In  some  districts  the  police  are  more 
active  in  mnning-in  particular  offenders  than  in  other 
districts.  ■ 

2631.  Yon  have  not  thought  over  that  subject! — I 
have  not 

2632.  Of  late  years  I  understand  there  has  been  a 
considerable  decrease  relative  to  the  population  in 
apprehensions! — They  have  fallen  since  1890. 

2633.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  that! — No. 

2634.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  habitual  offenders — has  that  matter 
ever  occupied  your  attention! — I  think  they  would 
probably  be  more  effectively  treated  outside  the  prison, 
— ^in  Reformatories  and  other  Institutions. 

2635.  Have  you  thought  the  matter  out!— No. 

2636.  You,  as  an  official,  will  know  all  about  the 
details  of  the  arrangements  connected  with  onr  prisons 
and  institutions — I  mean  as  to  their  ways  and  means. 
Supposing  Reformatories  were  established,  how  would 
you  propose  that  they  should  be  supported ! — I  think 
locally  by  the  districte.  Each  district  should  support 
its  own,  with  probably  a  contribution  in  aid  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  extent  of  the  present  cost  of  keeping 
them  in  prison. 


2637.  Of  course  if  each  district  supported  its  own 
with  contributions  from  the  Treasury  it  would  mean 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  habitual  offenders 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Imperial  funds  to  local 
ones! — Quite  sa 

2638.  Don't  you  think  local  banian  nature  might 
rebel  against  that ! — Yes,  it  may. 

2639.  You  think  they  might  be  satisfied  by  a  grant 
from  the  Treasury ! — I  think  so. 

2640.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  to  the 
State  of  the  detention  and  support  of  these  habitual 
offenders  whom  you  propose  to  deal  with  in  Reforma- 
tories ! — The  cost  is  very  heavy  just  now. 

2641.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  prisoner! — £20 
to  £21  per  annum. 

2642.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  habitual 
offenders !  Could  you  give  us,  for  example,  the  number 
of  prison  years  that  their  aggregate  sentences  work  out 
to ! — I  am  afraid  not. 

2643.  You  cannot  tell  the  cost  to  the  State  of  theee 
habitual  offenders! — I  have  not  statistics  showing  that, 
but  it  could  be  worked  out. 

2644.  That  is  a  practical  point,  and  if  you  have 
materials  for  working  it  out,  we  should  like  to  have  it! 
— I  could  give  it  to  you  approximately. 

2645.  Perhaps  you  will  work  it  out  and  fill  it  into 
your  evidence  when  you  get  it  to  revise,  and  also  send 
a  copy  to  the  secretary ! — I  will  do  that  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  days  spent  in  prison  by  prisoners  who 
had  been  committed  4  times  and  upwards  in  1893  was 
79,646  (males  13,718,  females  65,928).  This  repre- 
sents a  daily  average  number  throughout  the  year  of 
218^  (males  38,  females  180^),  and  at  £20  per 
annum  for  each  the  cost  would  be  £4,364.  A  Table 
giving  details  is  submitted. 

2646.  Now  as  to  juvenile  offenders.  We  have  been 
told  that  in  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  there  is  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  brought 
before  the  magistrates  since  the  passing  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Acta.  Is  that  so  according  to  your  statistics ! — 
I  have  not  got  the  figures  as  to  particular  localities.  I 
thought  it  was  the  totals  for  Scotland  that  were 
required. 

2647.  Well,  let  us  have  the  totals  for  Scotland  as 
regards  juvenile  offences  !  What  is  a  juvenile  offender ! 
— A  prisoner  under  16  years  of  age.  In  1871  the 
number  received  into  prison  was  1,094;  in  1881  857; 
in  1891  797 ;  in  1893  741. 

2648.  So  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders! — There 
has  been  a  fall  of  10  per  cent  in  the  10  years  ended 
1871,  of  22  per  cent  in  1881,  of  7  per  cent  in  1891, 
and  7  per  cent  in  1893. 

2649.  Well  now,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that 
Will  that  be  owing  to  a  greater  number  of  juvenile 
offenders  being  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  and  Reforma- 
tories ! — Yes. 

2650.  In  the  early  years  of  Reformatories  boys  were 
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.sent  fimtitopcisoB  btifm  -beuig  neanersd  te  Mtdarma- 
.tadti  1 — Yes. 

2fiSI.  (Bi/  MUs  Stetenton.)  When  «as  tia»  •hange 
made  i— It  iwgan  lael;  y«ar. 

26i52.  Thou  lit  oeuldicnly  jxfer  t«  Jsat  ftwrt — Yt». 

1652.  (By  .th£  ClmmuM.)  Y<oii  have  not  la  igK&t 
falLbetweea  1891  Aud  aa90  %—Sd. 

26^  I  we  it  ie  ££.  .80  jthat «  dimimtim  s&  A& 
between  Ihosa  .two  jmi^,  .coDgideiug  .tli&xAaoge.ia  tiie 
■Adxuinutration  of  bbu>'lar%,d«aB  uot  indioato  sajr  -rery 
iReu«ral  ^sAWwe  in  .tlve  aucolier  of  j^oveuijp  ailBBden^ 
^q,  ibere  je  .fitill  comsuAtal  to  »  .somU  enteat  Ihcfare 
removal  to  a  Reformatory.  We  have  had  refMAtadiiiiiaBs 
laAel/. 

2655.  The:l»v  is,<^Qiiftlw«t|!^Itia.^qptisMil. 

26^6.  .Saks  jAU,a^>jirB«DQi  -,«f  iti>0  ninriber  of^oys 
flQwnitjbed  toiprMoa  befox*  beiqgi<wttt  toiBefamRtiKifis, 
sojiOi  tb0  ichan^  .•!  ]4W„  «Qd  *n4^tioi)»l  ^wW)S»iian 
to  the  magistrate  ? — No,  but  in  13  cases  <A0  lattoolwn 
of  the  Committing  Authorities  was  directed  to  the  Act  ^ 

2657.  Have  you  any  suggestions  with  regard  to 
jBsenUe  4:rti)u«i»teY~^iXo.  fncAer  than  ikhu,  Idut 
they  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  prison  under  16  years 
«f  ag«.  jQwjy  oIkwIA  J»e  oomadttML  ito  £«fom«torie8 
dtwct. 

.2668.  JDo^nw  AfdaejOnir.mennaBoa  -of  tike  extent  to 
9r,hieb  wjtipliitif  W  rMorixd  to  fur  iAm  lagiirilmtmt 
of  juvenile  offenders  7 — Yes,  but  there  isA  giyat  daUce 
t«  jt  ia  some  .diatincta. 

2659.  I  wish  to  knov  if  jsm.  eaa  i«Il  nut  lastw  nway 
«»ws  4f  frj^ping  ihM«  are  in  a  year «— I  cbb  ^ve 
you  that. 

2<S6Q.  Yau  cap  gitvB  ^a  Iths  ifigiRieis  of  ti»  «ct»t  to 
>v})k^  %vbi^ing  i$  swdA  a  SBbatilutc  fat  jbaptisoiimeiit 
ifi*  jvfiewllQ  offewm,  aud  ^tite  idiatricte  in  wiitdh  jt  'is 
practised  1—1  «a«  4o  ao.  In  189:3,  335  boys  mere 
Mfiisifti*^  to  jbe  wb^ped.  The  number  for  wA  year 
appears  in  the  returns  for  that  year. 

*,^l,  Yw  bwe  itvid  m  tkat  741  juvenBe  oSoaders 
,TIKd«¥  1#  wflretBWiiTod  iito  ptisan  in  1893 — horn  raamj 
«f  tb«sa  vould  be  h9f»  «ud  bonr  many  .girkt — Ilie 
majority  would  be  boys. 

26(53  T*  what  nteot  of  a  »»8i«dty  I— Over  iwo- 
tbird*  boy*. 

2663.  About  500  of  the  7il  l~-Y«3,  iuUy. 

2664.  {By  Prqfmor  Dtm  Wiko*.)  Would  it  not 
ibe  jtbrea-fourtjwi^  -<-  Pusatbly,  ttsoMia  prisouaM  are 
generally  one-tbifd  of  the  malM. 

366t9,  (By  tins  Ckairmm.)  Tajcsig  it  at  1*90,  that 
Wfiuld  b«  &0Q  hojjrs  «ent  to  pdeos,  aud  S^  shipped 
«  13931— Yes. 

2666.  You  don't  know  tibe  ofiEeneas  for  «rhicb  I^Mse 
boys  wew  ptt«v»bed  WTbe  statiatws  do  not  sbew  the 

Oi^CM. 

2667.  There  noM  be  «  jnuofa.  Bnalier  number  of 
girls  dealt  vdtb  if  70U  hara  only  say  240  girk  sent 
to  prison,  fwd  no  girls  whipped  1— Yes. 

2668.  What  is  the  youngot  jrtrenile  ofiiendcr  79U 
bftve  ^n  yow  re«onlf^  ham  np  eeoord  of  indiTidual 

They  are  ail  daued  nndsr  16  years. 
2<609.  You  )t»v«  np  kpawladga  beynnd  the  Beaond  ? 
•^Juat  that  tbey  wer*  h11  under  16. 

2670.  Can  yon  gtv*  im  any  tpfannaldon  in  regaid  to 
the  <)«iw  of  vagraiite  t—The  printed  statistios  giw  no 
jnloriaatiion  in  regard  to  vaftants  «xcept  as  to  begging. 

2671.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  There  has  been  a  very 
greftt  increase  in  tb«  number  of  apprehensions  for  petty 
offanoes  in  the  oonnties  of  Scotland,  amounting  to  about 
100  per  o^nt.  These  have  risen  withiB  iba  last  14 
years  from  13,000  to  24,450 ;  is  this  inoreeae  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  population  beoomiiig  worse,  or  is  it 
owing  to  the  Iwt  tbfl^t  many  saaJl  towns  and  burghs 
iw*  adopted  the  Potioe  Aets  f~~Thftt  explains  a  gseat 
deal  of  it, 

2672.  Tn  that  jotfmQW  ere  created  which  were  not 
offences  before  1 — That  is  so. 

2673.  Yom  aw  the  autltor  of  tluit  Tolume  of  judicial 
atatietics  wbicb  appeaw  e^rery  year  ?~-Ye8, 

267  ^i-  No  notice  is  taken  of  prostitatioo  ssa  separate 
offence  1 — It  is  classed  with  police  aud  guild  offeueee. 
2Q7S,  Don't  yo«thiak  as  sbowtag  n-Lcro  prostitution 


mesi  iprciraUfi,  land  m-hfiK  itimastieoBMB  tinder  )tbe  whip  WilMtnn 
ai  the  pnlise,  that  it  wndldibe  'weSl  fee  inve «  aepnmte  Don^dmtn 
Antifer  it  f— That'(S)Dld  beieanily  accomjlliriied.  ,~  --.       -. 

,2676.  (iBy  fht  iCftarnnoBj)  What.are  gufid.affenaeB  1 
— iThB'vfiSBnntBJclMaBdjejptiliioefaaad  gwld  lofTBnoes'Bre : 
— {prestitutea  aBqmtuBing ;  iposting  tbllls  withoat  per- 
imiaBou:;  ihailiniiing  pmctitntes:;  Befnaing  tto  admit 
gnlue^iallO'Wbig.degBito  gounrnjaBied.;  aeUing  ooals, 
&c  unweighed  ;  ezpoang  muwnitd'maat  <{er'Bsne ;  con- 
iMgiing  carosBea  juoonand;  .ddmnc^  vetits  tm  £re ; 
imting  naip^  or  >aammitting  mdisanoaB';  tftuting  to 
light  or  cIe«B  ^stetie;  sranoaiwding  (dweUx^  ;  MBng 
.to  (dtean  ipamBineiAB  -and  (tfbnr  pkoes';  «<fing  as  brokers 
poittars,  'chkine^  iBneeepB,  (iwbmBD,  lar  i^nairdB  without 
license ;  keeping  unlicensad.aiitiolBB  onektas  «nbe,  <&&  ; 
motronnuBg  ibyedam  for  publio  pcrkn^  «Jau^ter 
jboseeB;;  riser  lor  ihasbeur  itrofflc;  pocksaa,  cbimney 
a wecfw,  JodiBifio,  ica.  tfraliag-tto  tddlnw  i «and  "propett^. 

2677.  These wremduivinclaBBedjaaidergtuMeffeitNs. 
Can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  t — It  has 
reference  to  offences  that  came  under  the  cognisance 
<oflbe'DeBncff  l^iflia  Qoaii. 

2678.  But  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  would  not  deal 
vnt^  «A  ■ibeae  •oSWnoes — proKCitiiften  for  exanph^ — But 
the  claaelficatian  is  ^dSoe  'er  ^g(3d  (ffiienoes; 

'967)9.  (Sy  Dr.  Bi^eAima.)  As  fiTofitttatioB  is  so 
mneh  id«uii5ed  vAih  •firDnkeduess,  dedt  700  ibinlk  a 
separate  cc^nmn  <«peuld  %e  -denrable  in  theee  TCttunis  so 
'tfaait  tfao  pobBic  mlgbt  know  ^taetly  Tv^^ther  ;pr9ertitu- 
tion  is  increasing  or  diminishing  in  the  cities,  and  '<%e 
■wiKj  the  ^"fice  <a«e  <df«ling  -vWi  this  nalAer  Hn  different 
towns  t — The  police  statistics  am  not  statutwry  In  their 
Conn,  «Dd  sBcb  -a  trelmmt  ss'tbat  vouH  be  inserted. 

^8D.  Under  instroetion  <tf  'flie  Lerd  Advocate 'f — 
Ves. 

2681.  Before  sayiBg  fl»t  *he  harden  of  the  mainlien- 
aaoe  «f  these  baJntual  offoaders  -sbtmld  be  local  or 
general,  wonfld  it  B<yt  ^  desireijle  to  aecertain  1%e 
Urth.fteoe  and  |flseee  cf  Testdenee  of  tiiese  people  t 
— It  is  Tery  difficndt  to  get  their  birtb-placeB  accurately. 
But  in  the  ptisen  registers  lite  birth-place  of  crvery 
prisoner  is  registered. 

2662.  From  the  «tatement  of  the  prisoner  ? — Yes. 

2683.  If  tbe  burden  was  made  a  purely  loeail  one, 
^vauld  ititot  be  «n  Injsstiee  to  citim  like  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  to  be  taddted  with  tbe  iDaTntenaBce  of 
tramps  froai  sill  parts  of  ^e  owmtry  1 — No  doubt  it 
woald. 

2684  (By  Pro/e$gor  Dove  Wilgon.)  Canyeu^veme 
figtms  showing  the  number  of  children  under  13  com- 
mitted to  prison  during  1883,  1888,  »nd  1893?— 
In  1^3  there  were  172  (boys  166,  giHs  6),  in  1888 
there  were  142  (boys  134,  girls  8),  and  in  1693  tliere 
were  64  (boys  58,  girls  6). 

2685.  (By  Col.  M'Bardy.)  The  Chief  CtmstaWe  of 
lEdiabargh  has  toM  us  bheA  tbe  mxniber  of  habitual 
«Gteuders  in  Edinbnrgh  Is  •very  largely  increased  by 
prisoness  discharged  frmn  tbe  jail  wbo  are  eent  ttrere 
from  distnets  onteide  Edinburgh,  and  do  not'retura  to 
them.  Have  the  Prison  Commissioners  made  any 
inqniry  into  the  facts  1 — Yes. 

2686.  With  what  result?— They  inquired  into  the 
facts  when  oomplaint  was  first  made  by  tbe  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh  in  1886,  that  prisoners  brongbt 
from  a  distance  Tenmined  in  Edirdnm^,  and  did  not 
go  home.  The  matter  was  folly  inte«tigat«d.  The 
result  was  that  736  prisoners  coming  from  country 
districts  got  tickets  and  returned  to  their  homes,  a'ad 
230  refused  them. 

9687.  Did  yon  find  out  anything  abont  the  280 1— 
Nothing  further  than  this — that  a  number  of  them 
were  persons  who  bad  no  fixed  residence,  and  had 
lieen  apprehended  in  one  of  the  districts  outside 
Edinburgh.  They  belonged  to  tbe  tramp  ^ass,  and 
preferred  to  remain  in  town. 

2686.  A  oonsideTabie  proportion  of  them  were 
tramps  whose  centre  was  Edinburgh  ?—T1tat  is  so. 
Tbay  would  have  found  their  way  there  in  any  case. 
In  the  following  year,  1887,  it  was  ascertained  that 
100  refused  to  take  tickets,  and  68  did  not  use  the  ticket!- 
given  to  them.  That  was  out  of  1,394  country  prisiuitr 
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2889l  Were  Idle  mamb  laatsi  BceitainaA  aboidimort 
of  these  men  as  about  those  of  the  poMniuff  jicof?— 
Y« ;  i  hna  made  ant  eatimate  fat:  tha  pneant  jtear  bj 
takiag  the  mnnthmef  SeptHmiber  and  Qatfibevandl  find 
that  IB  tfaesr  taw  mont^  3^  tickste  were  gmni  anft 
36  were  not  madi,  ThaAi  wonid  ^pm  abonii  2,Qfi8  Iqb 
tiia7aDiv*Bd*^u^^6  ssnafrnaed:. 

^aO.  Ham  the  Bsiin  C!ommiaiDnM  talna  atapt 
IdipreiMnli  tdu  salaiot  thdiste  l^disBhaq^  priaoiMis  %-- 
Yes. 

SSd-l.  Whtk  meau  didi  thqp  aabptl1^They^  &st 
ananged  with  Urn  lauHaratji  Comij^najiawmds  Umit^ytt^ 
tiiiatt  yntthm.  Mgfi)  <IX  P.'  ^iw^l■^^nll  ptfeosar)!  so 
that  the  ticket  caUat^taa  -would  b«i  iJbJa  te  nniiipiiia 
persons  whose  appearance  was  not  tibatef  diaskaigadr 
priBaBMs;  tad.  a^er  tibi  aKoaid  eomplaiiit  had  iaen 
■ade^  tb^  unngeA  tkat  tfui  kaa  fa^  wAiak  tlia 
prinnv  was  to*  tnwli  BJnooU  ba  the  ftntialtBr  haai 
diathai^et  ISBfcvaai  madcBd  vfwa  tin  tiekaiv  and  it 
aooMoonljrbanaad  bytbafttian 

2083.  ia  tiMU  an^  graand:  for  the  balial  tfaaft  tte* 
is  pmticdlj-  a  tniic  in  tbaw  taiketB»-^Ii<D0  idu^ 
even. 


2693.  "Otukis  tin  viemroimieFsiBaBCanfmiftiaBers  wmiam 
and  the  Bail  way  Company  { — ^Yes.  VoneUdtoH* 

2534.  {£y  Dr.  Far^thtmom.)  Do  yen  fbiak  that  „,  „--^.. 
Ttaiomaiaosmbx  liha  datontioii  oi  ofiondanisfaonU:  Iw      ^!^^ 
ksp6«pfajt  kRalituftwiJihia  Stbtei  oanAiiihntteai thmwn      '^^'"'^ 
itt?— Yte;. 

26i^  IfSght  Bat:tdieBa&eat«(:g«ttwsSto»aiii<bflito 
daakrojrloedl  a&ri^!^!.  think  mL. 

26864.  %atata  aidiynn.  wan<8tais  aontnci,;  wndd 
aofe  thaifcolaak  wdth  lernli  ieatti«f— I  thiidB  aok 

aear^  HofttUnk  tiu^  migjit  karmoBiwV^I  dimfb 
aaoi  i«^  tiiejc  dronU:  not  wngdc  tag^tthnK. 

269&  (%  )IA«  GMraioTL.)  Eteow  yna  anf  reemd) 
a£  tiie  edncatioiMdi  stats  of  juMotle  ofibtdenr^Mi  tt> 
their  being  illiterates  or  otherwise  t — iW*  oaaw  a«rf«a.a 
girLthe  ot^d^  of  1&  who'oonidncd^.rafui     '^eibsre  '■ 

■0  ncocd.  BubUahfldiia  th»r^aat».    Butt  tin>aMe>«fi 
adoMtiiaioaadiBWKmiDto  pnaoni  arigbb  he  obtoinad.. 

aftftSi.  Wheat  we  oaiDonr  the  li«fe  «Mp<dc«  o&  sifeaader' 
jon  eouU  fwaaiU;  9»ft  iia<  tbsk  ata>  £cak»p8  jxax. 
oenM.  9Bt  xm  the  adaoatioial  stat«  of  the  jjuvanyte 
offaadem.  ea  a«y  maa  dagr  yot  <ikoo«ktr.T.YM..  [;{!be 
tkw  witiidMw.} 


assBisv-SoBMii'iBXH  BUXH£KFUBD,  Edinhiug^  oaUed  ia  and  e^anuaod. 


3700.  (%  Oa  C^MmMM.)  Y«n.8ra.ak«riff«a&ikttato 
of  tk«  Ckwmtr  ef  Mid.  Lothian  I— Ie%. 

ST&I.  Q»w  lung  bajre.  yea:  had  ]ioiu  preaoiU  appoiB^ 
inentl — I  passed  at  the  baria  18&Z  alsng  with  u^'  friend, 
Pnfanor  Soa*  Wila«B.  FrotB.  that  tinA  \inlill  1072 
I  had  ne  mora  than  a  qaaual  aa^mJatancA  'witb  the 
pnosiicntioa  «l  erime,  aeoaeianidly  a^peiriog  for 
the  defuBoct,  and  mmeAiMfm  asBietiog.  a  brother  wh» 
waa  an  adsacatfi-dapnte  on  ckcoLt.  Xn  1872  w^n 
Lord  Yoeag  was  Lani  Adsoaste  he.  ^pointed,  na  as 
mm  ai  hia.  dapvleSk,  and  {eooi  that  tiaie  until  1882  I 
was  msBB  AE  ieaa  oaanaoted  with  the  Csavn  Ot&ce. 
In  1882  I  was  appointed  sheriffreubetitBta  of  the 
Lotkiana,  and  I  hane  held  that  appoJAtraeat  wer  ainee. 
£»apt  in  tine  of  ^ntcatiea  I  have  bees  oonstanlil}  oat 
the  Inench  in  the  Criminal  Courts  o£  the  CounB}t. 

2702.  Tell  as  *bo«fe  tb«i  arraagsment  under  which 
yna  sit  ia  the  saoK  Ceort  a&  the  bailiea? — It:  a/truek  me 
at  enoi  tiaie  a&  an  aaonaalj  that  this  ahmtld  bei — so 
&E  aa  I  koaw — thit  only  Sbeciif  Cbtist  in.  Scotland 
wkaea  tka^  Aeriif  sitsi  in  tha  Police  Contt.  I  matle 
ia^uiry  into  that  sometiBW  ago.  I  deu't  neoolleet 
thet  whokt  pnttenlacs  itt^  weU,  but  I  mthec  think  it 
waa  bacaMaa  of  thia  that  originailly  the  magiatiaiwe 
exaKiaeds.poUeeJQjsiadietiaiB.  wibbaai  the  bouadaof  the 
ancient  Soyalty  within  Um  city  waihk  Bui  as  the 
city  grew  and  extended,  the  baiUm  vara  not  eouptteut 
to  exercaae  juriatUetleB  beyond,  the  Itoyi^y,  and  the 
sheriffs  came  to  their  assbtance.  That  I  iwthM  tfaiok 
waa  seaegaiaad  by  tmeim  Aota  «i  Patliangeat,  aad  eon- 
tiiMwdi  ^wii  te>  the  paasing  of  th«i£dinbn«gh  Moaicipal 
andPalJAi  Act,  ISZdvwUslk  eDAtauMa^ckHflepravkiiBg 
ftw  ttasr  ratatMu  c£  judgee  in  the  P«U«e  Caatt  (tlis 
dasmfift  acMl  the-  baiUe8)i,  bewg  reflated  bf  the  Lotd 
Bi»«aati  and  tha  skeaii^  oa  the  Load  Adv«iQat& 

2703.  Bttt.  ia  pra«ti«e-,  now;  each.  «£  you.  has  jnrisr 
dittiMk  in  the  other  ort|(uial  d««iicaonat — Yea;  tfie 
wayit  iaiXTOiftcd  is.  tin?,  th^  tha  bailica  taka  cmeiBDatik 
and  the  sheriff-substitutes  another. 

2704.  If  yon  wcoe  iil  would  you  apply  bo  a  sheriff- 
aniatitata  or  a  baiUe  to  take  yonr  fdace  I^CHher  osnild 
do<Bo. 

2705.  And  yon  eonid  take  the  pJaca  ef  &  baiDM  in 
his  month  ] — Yes.  lliat  is  f  re^iently  acted  opoa,  bui  I 
may  my  tkoli  kteljr,  the  bailies  finding  inaonyawence 
in  getting  anji  one  to  act  for  them  when  tkay  wished 
ta  beroeiianred  fixua  doty,  hav«  appoiatecl  an  eiz-inagia- 
tmtSr  Mr.  Colato%  a  jndge  of  pelkse,.  and  it  ia  hia 
duty  to  relieve  them  when  they  want  assistance. 

2706.  We  hare,  been  infotmed  tliat  the  bmliea  have 
aaether  oafiacity  in  which  they  act^  via.,  hon.  aheriff- 
eubstitntes  or  as  sheciff-depataSk  on  the  theory,  I 
eny^aee,.  thttfe  the  Lotd  Ptenosi  of  Edinburgh  is  the 
high-sheriff,  of  the  cdty  1 — I  do  not  know  anything 


Sheriff- 
Substiivte 

about  that.    By  the  intefpratation.  clanwr  o£  thei  Edu>-  ■2«'*«»/»»^. 
bwgh  Peljfle.Aut,  of  1879„  '•The  word,  "sheciff"  shAll 
'  souaan  the  ^eiiff  of  the  Coiui,tj>  of  EdudHUgh  or  Mid 
'  LothiaOn  orany  oneof;lwi.8uj}^tait«si  exsepting  wJawt, 
'  i^^ally  pcevided  t«,  the  contrary.' 

2707..  fiiafore  we  gp  £utike<>  how  doesv  thia  erinunal 
j^iadiftioB  fit  in  with  the  civil  ««rk  o£  Uve.  Shecift 
Court  1 — It  has  eften  csosod  os  coneidBrable  isoMneni- 
000%  and  aenie  yeajca  ago  when  Shanff  Baaultonandl 
wens  both  ahaent  in  ^saGatien,  we  bad.  a  young  advocate, 
fciend  aatiog  fee  u&.  E»  had  not  miuk  expeneqce^ 
audi  did  not  get  through  the  work  of  the  Police  Court- 
very  rapidly.  The  coaaequsnce.  waa  that,  the.  procaxaton 
of  the  Sheriff  Couct  made.  comjpUint  abo^t  Uie:  delao^  vit 
that  Court)  and  aaarraagaiBcnt  waa  made  by  whish  thft 
sheriff-substitute  of  PeablAS,  which  is,  within  tha  same 
deri^'dom,  was  under  aTreseucy  order  bcoughtiu  to  sit 
in  the  Police  Court  three  dayaduciog  the<nw)nth  in  which 
it  falls  to  the  sberiff-eub^^tM  ta  take  police  duty. 
That  relieves  ShMdff  &aB»iltan.aadm];aelf  l«»  eawidea- 
ahle  extent. 

2Z08.  This  ia  tha  only  place  in.  Scotland  when  such 
an  arrangement  provsils  t—So  ^  aa  I  know  it  ia. 

2709.  Where  the  sheriffs  do  Police  Court  work!— 
Yea. 

2710.  We.  were  told  fay  the  Chief  Conatoble,  { 
thii^  that  in  casea  whew  peasooB.  am  chaj;ged  beiare 
tha  magjwtaatea  with  petty  oSeBcea,  and.  plead  not. 
j^ty  tt,  the  tiaal^  psevious  eoavifitiomi  ara  bnwgbt 
against  them  in  proof  before  the  judge  has  ^ lOBDVinoaA 
then  guilty  or  not  guilty,  la  tb«t  so1..~So>  far  qa  my 
expetieace  goea  prevtoua  convletiana.  are  libelled  But. 
1  never  take  avideeiM  as  to  preioQus  coavictions,,  unless 
I  have  made  up  my,  viod  to  eouvict.  sifter  haasiog  tbe 
evidence  foe  the  deEeuee. 

2711.  Bat  th^  an  Ubel]fld„i»nd  om  ha  pi«n«d^ 
Yea. 

2712.  Is  that  the;  oasa  in  nvere.  aeriaiu  oSencaa  under 
liord  Kiagshuffgh'B  ActI— They  are  simply  libelled  aft 
productions  in  jury  causes.  The  accused  is  charged,  for 
Lostaaee,  with  theft  en  a  patticuUw  occasioui  and  with 
having  been  previously  convicted  of  dishoaeatajppropnar 
lion  of  prc{>effty,  and  then  these  previous  conviptiewt  are 
Uhalled  as  productions.  But  I  may  ssof  that  the  lihei 
is  msver  laid  before  the  jncy.  Thegr  never  see  that,  and 
therefore  luu>w  aolihing  of  the  pitvious  cooxietiona 
until  the  case  ia  concluded,  and  the  aeoteace  is  about 
to  be  pronounced.  But  it  ia  imposeibl*  in  asunuoac; 
conplaint,  where  Uie  judge  site  without  a  jury  to  do 
that.  You  must  libel  the  previous  convi£tioa  to  give 
the  aeeused  notice,  of  what  ia  to.  be  brought  against  faanv 
and  the  judge  eanaot  help  saeiug  that..  Personally  I  do 
not  adlow  ^em  to  be  proved  until  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  case  ia  one  for  a  verdiict  of  guiltj. 
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2713.  What  is  the  practice  of  other  magistrates  t — I 
don't  know. 

2714.  I  presume  it  would  be  much  more  diflScalt  for 

21  Not.  1894.  '^  oon-trained  lawyer  to  make  that  sepcuation  t    He 

night  have  more  difficulty  in  divesting  his  mind  of  the 

prejudice  which  the  fact  of  the  previous  conviction 
coming  to  his  knowledge  might  create.  We  were  told 
that  in  Glasgow  previous  convictions  are  not  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  magistrates,  and  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  held  to  be  wrong  to  bring  them  under  notice 
in  that  wayf — In  very  many  cases  they  don't  know  of 
them.  For  instance,  in  cases  of  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
petty  offences  of  that  kind,  the  prosecutor  in  the  Police 
Court  only  libels  previous  convictions  if  they  have 
occurred  within  the  year. 

2715.  We  have  been  told  that  in  Edinburgh  it  is 
the  custom  for  prisoners  who  plead  not  guilty  to  be 
remanded ;  and  that  that  is  a  source  of  considerable 
hardship  to  prisoners,  who,  in  many  cases  in  order  to 
avoid  having  to  appear  a  second  day  or  be  locked  up 
for  24  hours  or  48  hours  if  the  case  occurs  on  a  Satur- 
day, plead  guilty,  though  they  might  be  able  to  offer  a 
good  defence.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  that  1 
— I  presume  the  suggestion  arises  from  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  case  disposed  of  at  once. 
The  statute  provides  that  the  accused  shall  be  brought 
before  a  magistrate  with  the  least  possible  delay  and 
charged,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  trial  should 
proceed  then  and  there.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  that  would  be  attended,  not  only  with  incon- 
venience to  the  Court,  but  entail  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ship on  many  people.  Nine-tenths  of  the  accused  plead 
guilty ;  but  if  you  are  to  go  to  trial  with  all  cases  on  the 
morning  upon  which  they  are  charged,  you  must  have 
all  the  witnesses  in  attendance.  There  would  be 
hundreds  of  witnesses  in  the  Police  Court  every 
morning,  just  to  hear  accused  persons  pleading  guilty, 
and  these  people  would  be  deprived  of  their  wages  for 
the  time  they  had  put  in  there  to  no  purpose,  fiut 
very  likely  they  might  not  attend,  and  you  could  only 
compel  them  to  attend  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  cita- 
tion of  24  hours.  Constables  on  night  duty  are  very 
frequently  the  leading  witnesses  in  cases  tried  iu  the 
Police  Court,  and  they  would  be  kept  out  of  bed  to  the 
end.  But  you  have  also  this  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  in 
many  cases  serious  injury  might  be  done  to  the  accused 
if  he  had  not  time  to  prepare  his  defence. 

2716.  Might  that  difficulty  not  be  got  over  so 
far  as  the  accused  is  concerned  if  he  asked  a  remand ) 
—  They  often  do  ask  for  delay,  and  I  always 
grant  it 

2717.  Is  this  system  of  remanding  prisoners  who 
plead  not  guilty  peculiar  to  Edinburgh,  or  does  it  occur 
all  over  the  country? — I  cannot  tell.  I  may  say  this 
that  the  same  practice  prevails  in  the  Sheriff  Summary 
Court,  in  which  cases  very  much  resembling  those  in  the 
Police  Court  are  tried. 

2718.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
people  who  are  locked  up  under  this  remand  system. 
I  suppose  you  offer  them  every  facility  for  getting  out  1 
— We  accept  bail,  or  their  own  bond,  generally  for  a 
small  amouut,  that  they  will  come  up  again,  and  very 
often  without  going  through  the  form  of  taking  a  bond, 
we  release  them  ou  their  promise  to  come  up  the 
following  morning.  I  may  say  that  in  all  my  experience 
I  only  remember  this  promise  to  have  been  broken  upon 
one  occasion. 

2719.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  number  of  people 
locked  upt — No. 

2720.  It  was  charged  against  the  administration  of 
the  law  here,  that  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners 
were  brought  up,  and  tried  and  sentenced  on  their  plea 
of  guilty  without  their  accusers  being  there,  and  with- 
out any  possibility  of  the  magistrate  getting  any 
evidence  as  to  what  the  real  nature  of  the  offence  was ; 
we  were  told  also  that  the  English  system,  and  the 
system  which  prevails  in  many  other  towns  in  Scotland, 
was  a  fairer  one  to  the  prisoner  when  the  accuser  had 
to  be  present  iu  Court,  although  the  prisoner  pleaded 
guilty.  Do  yoo  think  there  is  anything  in  that  ?— I 
hardly  think  it.    The  accuser  here  is  the  public  pro- 


secutor.    We  have  no  private  prosecutors  as  they  Sheri^- 
have  in  England.  SuhttUuU 

2721.  That    is    the    difference    in    that    respect  ^»t>>*r/urd. 
between  England  and  Scotland  t — I  thbk  so.     It  is  21  Kov.  18! 

not  necessary  in  the  Police  Court  here  to  serve  the       

accused  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint.  When  a 
prisoner  is  brought  before  the  judge  the  complaint  is 

read  over  to  him  and  he  b  asked  to  plead.  He  may 
get  a  copy  of  the  complaint  then  if  he  wishes  it.  But 
the  practice  is  not  to  serve  a  copy  of  the  complaint. 

2721a.  And  you  don't  think  that  the  practice  gives 
rise  to  any  injustice  t — I  do  not  think  so. 

2722.  You  have  to  deal  with  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  of  solicitation.  I  understand  you  deal  lightly 
with  them  t — I  do. 

2723.  What  is  your  sentence  ?  —  My  invariable 
practice  in  such  cases  is  to  dismiss  a  first  offence  with 
an  admonition.  That  is  the  practice  I  follow  in  a 
great  many  of  these  petty  offences  which  are  distinct 
from  crimes — such  as  aggravated  assaults  or  thefts  to 
a  considerable  amount.  These  police  offences,  such  as 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  or  loitering  and  impor- 
tuning for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  I  deal  with  in 
this  way — I  admonish  the  accused  the  first  time,  and 
on  the  second  occasion  I  inflict  a  small  fine  with  the 
alternative  of  a  short  imprisonment  I  do  not  much 
regard  previous  convictions,  although  they  are  libelled, 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason.  If  the  accused  has 
just  been  a  day  or  two  out  of  prison,  and  is  brought 
back  again  for  the  same  offence,  I  would  make  the  fine 
a  little  more,  that  would  be  all. 

2724.  What  is  your  customary  sentence  for  an 
offence  with  aggravation! — As  I  say  I  admonish  for 
the  first  offence.  The  second  time  I  impose  a  fine  of 
6a  with  an  alternative  of  24  hours'  imprisonment 

2725.  And  where  does  the  prisoner  do  that  24  hours 
— in  the  cells  or  iu  the  prison  t — They  may  detain  them 
in  the  cells.  They  have  power  to  do  so  if  the  sentence 
does  not  exceed  three  days.  If  the  cells  are  full  they 
send  them  to  prison. 

2726.  But  if  the  cells  are  empty  they  keep  them 
there  t — I  believe  so,  but  that  is  a  detail  which  does  not 
come  under  my  notice. 

2727.  Is  there  any  uniformity  in  the  practice  of 
sherifb  in  regard  to  all  these  petty  offences,  and  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  cases  of  importuning  t — I  rather  think 
a  number  of  the  bailies  agree  with  me  in  the  view  I 
take.  I  consider  it  the  first  duty  of  a  criminal  judge 
on  the  conviction  of  the  accused  to  endeavour  to  ap- 
portion the  sentence  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  It  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  It  depends  upon 
circumstances.  But  in  these  petty  offences  I  don't  think 
the  thing  is  materially  worse  after  1  or  2,  or  after  20 
or  30  previous  convictiona 

2728.  Would  you  give  5s.  for  a  5th  or  6th  offence 
of  this  nature  ? — Yes. 

2729.  I  ask  you  because  in  some  places  it  is  regarded 
as  a  rather  serious  offence,  and  we  have  got  evidence 
that  a  common  sentence  for  that  offence  in  Glasgow  is 
30  days  1 — I  should  consider  that  to  be  oppressive,  and 
my  impression  is  that  if  such  a  sentence  were  brought 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  on  a  suspension 
it  might  be  quashed  on  the  ground  of  oppression. 

2730.  Have  you  known  of  any  such  conviction  for 
solicitation  being  brought  before  the  High  Court  t — I 
am  not  aware  of  any. 

2731.  You  have  told  us  you  think  the  bailies  have 
come  round  to  your  view ;  is  there  any  uniformity 
among  the  sheriffs  t — I  rather  think  Sheriff  Orphoot 
follows  the  same  line  as  I  do.  It  has  really  not  been 
brought  under  my  notice. 

2732.  The  sentences  in  Edinburgh  are  not  very  high 
I  believe,  even  by  those  who  deal  most  stringently  with 
solicitation.  Fourteen  days  I  am  told  is  about  the 
maximum  1 — It  is  not  a  crime ;  it  is  merely  a  police 
offence. 

2733.  Fourteen  days  is  considered  a  very  heavy 
sentence  fur  it  iu  Edinburgh  ^I  consider  that  a  very 
heavy  sentence  for  such  an  offence. 

2734.  Is  it  a  rare  sentence  in  Edinburgh  t — I  cannot 
tell  you.    I  should  not  give  such  a  sentence. 
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^.  2736.  In  Glasgow  we  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that 

t^K^  the  polioe  there  were  very  ready  tu  arrest  known  prosti- 
H^^  tutes  on  a  charge  of  importuning.  In  Edinburgh  the 
[]cT.  18M.  chief  of  police  told  us  that  bis  instructions  to  his  men 

were  never  to  arrest  a  woman  for  importuning  unless 

they  had  sean  her  importuning  and  had  warned  her 
the  same  evening  against  it  7 — I  believe  snch  instruc- 
tions were  issued.  I  confess  I  have  sometimes  had  an 
uneasy  suspicion  about  these  cases  from  the  fact  that 
the  better  dressed  class  of  the  sisterhood  very  seldom 
appear  at  the  bar.  It  is  generally  the  oldest  and  the 
poorest  ontcasts ;  and  from  observations  that  they  have 
sometimes  made  at  the  bar.  I  have  an  uneasy  idea  that 
members  of  the  police  force  may  levy  blackmail  upon 
them,  and  that  it  is  when  they  cannot  pay  that  they  are 
brought  up.  That  is  a  thing  you  could  hardly  prove 
unless  you  were  to  lay  a  trap  for  the  offender.  You 
have  only  the  word  of  the  constable  against  the  woman. 
It  is  a  mere  suspicion. 

2736.  And  that  is  evidence  against  the  police  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  establish } — It  would  be  difScult. 

2737.  Do  many  of  those  women  who  come  before 
you  plead  not  guilty  t — Very  few.  Sometimes  they  do, 
and  then  I  hear  evidence. 

2738.  In  eases  where  you  hear  evidence  is  there  a 
fair  percentage  of  cases  in  which  you  find  them  not 
guilty  1 — I  certainly  have  done  so  in  some  cases  where 
I  did  not  like  the  testimony  of  the  constables — when 
their  testimony  did  not  agree,  or  was  in  other  respects 
unsatisfactory.  But  the  cases  that  go  to  trial  are  very 
few. 

2739.  We  ai«  informed  that  in  Edinburgh  it  is  otaly 
importuning  that  is  considered  an  offence,  and  that  the 
police  do  not  arrest  a  women  for  loitering,  although 
loitering  is  an  offence  under  the  Pohce  Acti — The 
complaint  -  is  for  loitering  and  importuning,  that  is 
invariable  style.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  libel 
it  alternatively. 

2740.  You  say  you  have  been  struck  with  the  fact 
that  what  you  call  the  better  class  of  prostitutes  are 
rarely  brought  up  t — Very  rarely, 

2741.  The  Chief  Constable  gave  evidence  that  steps 
had  been  taken  fur  the  suppression  of  brothels,  and  that, 
he  said,  had  assisted  in  the  lessening  of  offences  ? — I  do 
not  know  as  to  that. 

2742.  Do  you  find  as  many  cases  brought  before  you 
as  there  used  to  be  1 — Well  the  Act  had  been  in  force  for 
sometime  against  brothels  before  I  became  a  sheriff- 
suDstitute. 

2743.  Are  many  young  girls — ^juvenile  offenders — 
brought  before  you  in  connection  with  this  offence  1 — 
No ;  not  at  alL 

2744.  In  Edinburgh  whabis  the  law  aa  to  any  increase 
of  peualtiee  in  connection  with  repeated  convictions  for 
drunkenness ) — I  think  all  the  magistrates  repeat  the 
same  penalty — 5s.  or  24  hours. 

2745.  What  are  your  powers  t — They  are  contained 
in  the  247th  section  of  the  Act — '  Every  person  found 
'  drunk  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  not 
'  under  the  care  or  protection  of  some  suitable  pwson,  is 
'  liable  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.,  and  in  the  case  of 
'  a  continuing  offence  the  sum  of  5s.  for  every  day  during 
'  which  such  offence  shall  be  continued. ' 

2746.  But  the  man  cannot  continue  drunk  and 
incapable  for  many  days? — I  don't  tliink  that  is  ever 
libelled. 

2746a.  Look  at  the  same  provision  in  the  general 
Police  Act.  Is  it  the  same  or  different  1 — It  seems  the 
same,  the  penally  is  not  to  exceed  40&  x. 

2747.  But  there  is  a  subsequent  clause  for  people 
who  have  been  previously  convicted  1 — Clause  382  gives 
permissive  powers  in  that  case  to  impose  an  additional 
penalty  of  408. 

2748.  But  we  were  told  that  here  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  to  send  a  man  60  days  to 
prison  for  drunkenness  ]— I  do  not  know  where  that 
power  is. 

2749.  Possibly  that  power  is  only  exercised  in  the 
Burgh  Court] — I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
E  Hiiburgh  Municipal  and  Police  Act  to  that  effect. 

2750.  (By  the  Chairman.)  One  witness  told  us  that 


he  had  himself  sent  one  man  to  prison  for  60  days,  but  Sheriff- 
possibly   there  was    disorderly   conduct    also  t— That  SubsMuU 
comes  under  section  248,  which  provides  that  every  ^"O^f^rd. 
person  who  shall  be  drunk  and  guilty  of  riotous  and  21  Nor,  1894 
disorderly  conduct  is  liable  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding        .    '. 
X5,  with  an  alternative  not  exceeding  60  days. 

2751.  There  are  a  large  proportion  of  the  drunks  in 
Glasgow  who,  on  being  conveyed  to  the  Police  Office, 
attempt  to  kick  and  fight  the  police,  and  are  thereupon 
charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  Is  that  so 
in  Edinburgh }— I  cannot  telL  Those  who  are  found 
simply  drunk  and  incapable  under  section  247  are 
tried  by  themselves,  I  mean  their  cases  are  dealt  with 
separately  from  those  charged  under  the  following 
section,  which  deals  with  drunk  and  riotous  and  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

2752.  But  the  police  who  run  them  in  formulate  the 
charge  against  themi — The  public  prosecutor  does 
that. 

2753.  Have  you  many  petty  offences,  mere  technical 
offences,  dealt  with  under  the  Police  Act  t  For  instance, 
in  Glasgow,  we  were  told  that  boys  were  in  prison  for 
kicking  a  dirty  football  against  a  woman.  Have  you 
anything  of  that  sort  here? — Juvenile  offenders  are 
brought  up  frequently  charged  with  committing  a 
breadi  of  the  peace  by  kicking  about  a  football  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

2754.  What  is  done  with  them  1 — My  way  of  deal- 
ing with  them  is  to  reprimand  them.  If  it  appears 
t^at  they  have  been  cautioned  by  the  police  before,  I 
speak  to  them  more  emphatically,  and  tell  them  that 
if  they  are  brought  before  the  Court  again  they  will  be 
dealt  with  more  severely.  It  is  of  no  nse  fining  boys 
like  that     It  only  punishes  their  parents. 

2755.  Ought  not  the  parents  to  punish  them? — 
Well,  that  is  so.  I  often  hand  them  over  to  the  parents 
on  that  condition.  As  to  sending  boys  to  prison,  that 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

2756.  As  a  matter  of  fact  yon  are  strongly  against 
sending  boys  to  prison  % — Certainly.  We  have  better 
ways  of  dealing  with  them.  We  can  send  them  to 
Industrial  or  Reformatory  Schools,  or  we  can  order  them 
to  be  birched. 

2757.  We  are  told  there  is  a  great  reluctance  to 
ordering  them  to  be  birched  1  —  I  have  not  that 
reluctance.  I  do  it  frequently.  When  I  became  a 
sheriff  and  it  fell  to  me  to  sit  in  the  Police  Court,  I 
found  that  the  Act  giving  power  to  order  juvenile 
offenders,  under  14  years  of  age  to  be  whipped, 
had  never  been  put  in  force,  and  that  they  had  no 
executioner  and  no  instrument  of  punishment.  I  went 
thereupon  to  Sheriff  Crichton  and  I  had  some  conver- 
sation with  him  about  it.  He  spoke  with  the- Lord" 
Provost  of  the  time,  and.  in  consequence  there  was  pro- 
vided a  bireh  rod,  and  we  got  an  established  executioner, 
I.  have  constantly  ordered  boys  to  be  whipped  for  petty 
offences. 

2758.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  much  better  way  of 
dealing  with  them? — Oh,  much  better  than  sending 
them  to  prison. 

2759.  Do  these  boys  often  or  ever  come  up  again  ? 
— I  cannot  say  I  have  observed  that.  Of  course  you 
could  order  a  severer  whipping ;  but  a  few  strokes  are 
severe  enough  as  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  draw  blood. 
That  should  deter  them  from  coming  back  again. 

2760.  What  is  the  usual  number  ? — Six  strokes,  and 
up  to  twelve  if  it  is  for  something  very  bad. 

2761.  We  were  told  by  an  ex-magistrate  that  he 
had  on  one  occasion  ordered  a  boy  to  be  whij'iied, 
but  that  he  believed  he  was  the  only  Edinburgh 
magistrate  who  had  ever  had  recourse  to  this  form 
of  punishment,  although  the  sheriff  or  lered  it.  The 
reason  of  that  he  said  was  that  his  ordering  this  boy 
to  be  whipped  had  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  hostile 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Have  you  found 
that  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  been  criticised 
in  a  hostile  manner  for  that 

2762.  You  don't  think  that  public  opinion  in  Edin- 
burgh is  more  against  whipping  juvenile  offenders  as 
an  alternative  to  sending  them  to  prison  than  anywhere 
else  ? — I  do  not  think  sa 
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Sheriff-  2763.  I  forget  whether  your  colleagues,  the  other 

Sabstibu*        sherifiE-gubstitutes,  do  the  sarme  as  you  do! — So  far  as 
£uth»r/iird.      I  fe„^  jjj^  j„ 

UHov.  1894.      2764.  Is  Leith,  do  you  know,  undw  the  Burgh 

Police  Act  t — I  do  not  know.     I  have  nothing  'to  do 

with  Leith.  The  Magistrates  of  Leith  sit  in  the  Police 
Court  there.  I  suppose  they  nre  under  the  Qeneral 
Police  Act. 

2765.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Monerief.)  In  cases  of 
women  brought  up  for  importuning  you  always  gire 
^ort  sentences.  You  do  -not  attach  any  weight  to 
long  sentences  as  deterrents  ? — Not  at  all. 

2766.  None  of  them  acting  as  reformatory  t — ^Not 
at  all.  I  have  reason  to  believe  tliat  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  unfortunate  women  are  married 
women,  who  are  driven  out  to  get  money  in  this  way, 
either  by  their  husbands  or  the  men  they  live  witii. 

2767.  Is  there  no  way  of  getting  at  these  hnsbands  t 
— I  have  not  considered  that.     But  I  fear  not. 

2768.  I  supjiose  you  agree  with  every  other  person 
who  has  spoken  on  the  subject,  that  there  is  no 
reformation  possible  among  drnnkards  with  short 
sentences  1  —  None  whatever.  Any  sentence  that 
oould  be  awarded  in  the  Police  Court  would  have 
HO  effect  in  reclaiming  an  habitual  drunkard. 

2769.  Suppose  there  was  some  fresh  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  Reformatories  :  would  that  do  any 
good? — I  inay  say  that  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Charles 
Morton,  who  was  for  many  years  Crown  Agent,  prepared 
)Rid  drafted  a  Bill  on  this  subject.  I  have  converged 
with  him  about  it.     I  have  the  Bill  in  my  pocket. 

2770.  We  have  h<id  that  Bill  submitted  to  us.  I 
should  just  ask  you,  however,  if  you  approve  generally 
of  his  propo.«als  % — I  do.  Of  coarse,  as  he  says  '  the 
'  present  Bill  does  not  propose  to  deal  "with  the  case 
*  of  persons  who  are  not  able  to  pay  a  moderate  board, 
'  or  with  the  cases  of  inebriates  of  the  pauper  or  crhniual 
'  classes.  The  great  majority  of  the  sufferers  whose 
<  cases  may  be  curable  nnder  such  treatment  as  is  jm>- 
'  posed  are  of  the  well-to-do  classes  quite  able  to  pay 
'  a  board.  Difiereut  provisions  would  be  -necessary  as 
'  respects  these  other  classes.' 

2771.  Bnt  these  other  classes  are  far  more  numerous^ 
—Yes. 

2772.  Have  you  any  sugRestions  to  make  as  to  how 
the  more  numerous  class  should  be  dealt  with? — I  might 
histonee  the  experiment  Bailie  Walcot  made  in  dealing 
with  the  notorious  case  of  the  woman  Jane  Lovey. 

2773.  We  have  heard  of  her.  Do  j'ou  think  it 
practicable  to  work  a  system  of  Entreats  with  peniten- 
tiaries for  the  ]>oor  and  the  semi-criminal  class  on  some 
such  lines  as  Mr.  Morton  proposed  for  the  better  classes  1 
— I  have  never  given  much  attention  to  that.  T  think 
yon  would  require  to  safeguard  anything  of  the  kind 
very  carefully  because  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  for  one  thing.  If  meaus  could  be  found, 
and  Parliament  would  sanction  it,  I  certainly  would 
think  it  a  good  thing.  With  reference  to  the  case  of 
Jane  Lovey  or  Kirk,  long  sentences  and  short  sentences 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  Long  sentences  were  just  as 
inefRcacinua  as  short.  The  reason  was  that  the  woman 
was  a  dipsomaniac.  When  she  was  sober,  I  believe 
there  "was  no  more  well-conducted  woman.  Baflie 
Walcot,  in  order  to  remove  a  scandal,  got  her  sent  away. 

2774.  In  your  personal  experience  you  have  never 
known  the  case  of  an  habitual  drunkard  who  was  really 
reformed  ? — If  nver  one. 

2775.  {Bif  Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P.)  Is  that  because 
the  present  prison  machinery  for  reformation  is  im- 
perfect t — I  do  not  profess  at  all  to  give  a  reason.  I 
only  state  a  fact. 

2776.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  if  we  got  some 
power  of  compulsory  detention  for  a  long  period  a 
drunkard  might  have  a  chance  of  reformation  1 — 
Penonally  I  think  it  is  an  experiment  well  worth 
trying. 

2777.  Would  you  have  those  Reformatories  mnin- 
tained  by  local  or  imperial  contributions? — That  is 
I  diflieult  qnestion.  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  not 
icvotcd  8i;fficient  time  to  consider  these  matters,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  them. 


2778.  (By  Profestor  Dove    WiUon.)  Would  you  Sheriff- 
think  it  possible  to  conduct  the  business  of  tJie  Police  Substitute 
Court   without  this   power  of    remanding  t— Weil    j.  ^<Merfiir» 
hav«  pointed  out  what  I  think  would  be  a  great  diffi-  21  Sor.  1£ 
culty — the  hardship  to  -witnesses.  

2779.  In  the  case  of  persons  remanded  is  it  not 
the  pracbtee  to  release  them  without  any  bail  f — Yes, 
oonstsmtly. 

2780.  And  they  don't  run  a'way  because  they  know 
the  poHce  can  get  them  if  they  are  wanted  t — That  is  so. 

2781.  In  the  case  of  loitering  what  is  the  highest 
sentence  that  you  yourself  have  ever  given? — As  fat 
as  I  know  Ss.  or  24  hours. 

2782.  I  think  you  stated  that  if  persons  came  back 
within  a  few  days  yon  might  give  them  more  ? — I  -waa 
referring  to  cases  rather  of  breach  of  the  peace.  I  do 
not  remember  any  case  where  a  person  convicted  of 
loitering  was  brought  back  very  soon. 

2783.  In  the  cose  of  loitering  what  kind  of  evidence 
do  you  usually  hav«'if  the  woman  pleads  not  guilty  ? 
— Generally  there  is  no  evidence  except  that  of  the 
police  constables.  It  would  be  vain  for  them  to  bring 
up  the  evidence  of  the  persons  importuned.  Tw«  or 
three  police  constables  generally  give  evidence  which 
requires  to  be  very  carefully  scrutinised. 

2764.  Do  you  TO<iuiie  nrore  tham  the  constable  ? — 
According  to  the  law  of  Scotfatnd  we  must  hove  two 
witnesses. 

2785.  There  ia  no  special  provision  for  accepting  the 
evidence  of  one  -wiiness  ? — There  is  nothing  in  the  Act 
of  1879  about  that 

^86.'  In  the  case  of  a  person  brought  before  yon 
for  being  drunk  and  incapable,  -what  is  the  highest 
sentence  yon  have  ever  imposed  ? — I  should  think  6s. 
or  24  hours. 

2787.  Even  if  tfcat  person  ^raa  an  habitmd  offender? 
— ^I  don't  know  that  it  has  ever  been  the  practice  to 
give  more  than  that  for  simply  being  drunk  and  in- 
capable. 

2788.  The  charge  is  really  being  drunk  and  incap- 
able and  friendless? — Very  mnch  so. 

2789.  And  yon  don't  think  high  punishments  at  all 
necessary  for  that  ? — ^No,  it  ia  sufficiently  kept  down. 
I  am  not  aware  that  '  drunks '  are  increasing  more 
than  might  be  ex[)ected  from  the  increase  of  the 
population. 

2790.  We  Avere  told  that  in  the  Police  Court  of 
Edinburgh,  Lord  Kingsburgh's  provision  for  not 
proving  previous  convictions  till  after  the  person  had 
been  found  guilty  did  not  apply.  Have  you  any 
information  as  to  that  ? — No,  except  this ;  that  in 
a  summary  complaint  you  require  to  set  forth  previous 
convictions,  yon  must  do  #5  to  give  the  accused  notice. 
That  observation  applies  to  summary  procedure  in  the 
Sheriff  as  well  as  the  Police  Court. 

2791.  We  were  told  that  as  a  matter  of  practice 
before  the  magistrates,  the  whole  proof  including  that  of 
previous  convictions  was  titken  at  once  ? — My  own 
practice  is  to  hear  the  evidence  for  the  proeecution. 
Then  I  ask  the  accused  ff  be  has  any  witnesses,  to 
bring  them  forward,  and  I  hear  them.  Then  I  make 
op  my  mind,  and  it  is  only  when  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  convict  that  I  take  evidence  of  previous  «on- 
victions. 

2792.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  that 
is  the  general  practice  in  the  Sheriff  Courts  ? — That  is 
my  practice. 

2792a.  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  know  as  to  the 
previous  convictions  in  the  charge  7 — Not  at  all. 

2793.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  don't  read  the  libel  ? 
— It  is  read  to  the  accused  in  open  Court  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Court.     That  is  all  I  hear  of  it. 

2794.  When  the  clerk  reads  the  complaint,  and  asks 
him  if  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  does  he  read  otit  the 
part  about  previous  convictions? — He  either  reads  it  or 
says  that  there  are  previous  cmivictions. 

2795.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  Sheriff  Courts  the 
clerk  stops  when  he  comes  to  the  bit  about  previoxis 
convictions  ? — In  the  Edinburgh  Police  Court  the  clerk 
reads  the  whole  thing.  That  is  necessary  because  the 
accused  has  not  been  served  with  a  copy  of  the  libel. 
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^-  2796.  Are  yon  aware  that  in  other  Sheriff  Conrts  the 

M^Affe        clerk  stops  at  the  part  about  previous  convictions  1 — la 
l^"*-     the  Sheriff  Summary  Court  of  Edinburgh  they  read  the 
jSot.  189^  whole  thing  before  the  accused  is  asked  to  plead. 
_J 2797.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  under  our  present 

law  for  sentencing  a  child  under  12  to  prison  1 — No. 

I  have  never  done  so. 

2798.  Do  you  find  that  your  power  of  reprimanding, 
of  whipping,  or  of  adjourning  to  another  diet  quits 
sufficient  for  dealing  with  such  cases  ? — Quite  sufficient 

2799.  Did  yon  ever  order  a  child  to  be  fined  with 
the  alternative  of  being  whipped  t — Never. 

2800.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  an 
improvement  if  you  had  the  power  to  put  the  father 
tinder  security  for  the  good  conduct  of  tha  child  1 — ^I 
never  thought  of  that.     I  never  did  it. 

2801.  You  cannot  very  well  do  it  under  the  present 
law.  Would  it  not  be  an  improvement  I — It  might  be 
an  improvement. 

2802.  (By  Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson.)  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  statement  that  the  most  of  those 
women  of  the  unfortunate  class  brought  before  tha 
Court,  are  either  married  women  or  womttn  lIvlBg  uudec 
protection  t — I  have  been  told  that. 

2803.  Is  the  class  of  women  bsought  befora  you 
elsewhere  different  from  those  who  ace  brought  before 
the  Police  Court ! — ^My  remarks  apply  to  the  Eilinhurgh 
Police  Court.  Such  offenders  are  never  brought  before 
the  Sheriff  Court,  for  there  we  can  only  deal  with 
offences  at  common  law.  This  ofEance  is  a  mere  creation 
of  the  Police  Act.  It  is  solely  from  acting  aa  a  polioa 
magistrate  that  I  have  any  experience  of  these  cases. 

2804.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  gain  if  the 
magistrates  had  power  to  commit  these  womeu,  especir 
ally  the  younger  ones,  to  Homes  of  detention,  where  they 
might  get  useful  employment  1 — Yes,  I  think  so.  There 
are  some  asylums  of  that  kind  in  existence,  and  women 
like  the  late  Miss  Maitland  used  to  attend  the  Court| 

,  and  took  steps  to  get  women  of  this  class  to  go  to  such 

asylums.     But  what  the  result,  was  I  don't  know. 

2805.  The  difficulty  I  understand  in  regard  to  sueh 
places  is,  that  magistrates  have  no  pawn:  to  detain  these 
women.  I  know  a&  a  fact  that  many  of  them  leave  the 
Police  Court  pronrisiug  to  go  to  these  Homes.  But 
they  either  don't  go  or  they  don't  remain  more  than  a 
day  or  two  in  them,  if,  they  do  go — the  magistrates 
having  no  power  to  detain  them  t — I  think  that  b  very 
likely  ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

2806.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  has 
been  an  increaise  of  what  might  be  called  juvenile 
delinquency  within  the  last  10  or  15  years? — It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that.  The  records 
of  the  Court  would  show  that  best. 

2807.  I  suppose  the  most  of  the  cases,  or  a  great 
many  of  the  cases  that  come  before  you,  and  which 
you  dispOTe  of  by  sending  the  children  to  an  Industrial 
School,  come,  from  the  School  Board  Office  ? — Many  of 
them  do,  but  I  think  that  in  most  of  the  cases  the 
child  is  charged  with  an  offence  in  the  Polica  Court  or 
Summary  Court. 

2808.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  In  answer  to  the 
Chairman  you  stated  that  you  'believed  that  if  a 
30  days'  sentence  for  importuning  was  brought  under 
the  review  of  the  High  Court,  it  would  probably 
be  qtiashed  on  the  ground  of  oppression.  Do  you 
know  that  the  law  allows  30  days  as  a  maximum  for 
this  offence  1 — The  High  Court  would  be  very  reluctant 
to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  but 
it  would  be  in  their  power  unquestionably,  if  they 
thought  the  sentence  was  oppressive  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  even  although  the  law  allowed  it,  to  quaah 
the  sentence.  I  remember  a  recent  case,  in  which  I 
think  Lord  M'Laren  said  that  apart  from  quashing 
the  conviction  on  some  ground,  I  don't  remember 
what,  the  sentence  was  excessive,  and  might  have  been 
quashed  on  that  ground  alone.  I  believe  there  are 
other  authorities  to  the  same  effect. 

2809.  Have  you  heard  of  the  famous  Glasgow  case, 
where  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  had  to  pay  ,£500 
for  the  police  illegally  arresting  a  woman  on  a  charge 
of  this  Wnd  1 — I  don't  know  anything  about  that  case. 


2810.  Have  yon  heard  that  a  mt^strate  ot  this  city  Sheriff- 
was  pilloried  in  the  press  for  ordering  a  boy  to  be  SubaiitaU 
whipped  1  Of  course  I  know  the  same  thing  doAs  not  -^"^^^/"^ 
apply  to  a  sheriff  who  has  not  to  seek  re-election  for  a  ^i^^ov..  UM. 

ward  of  the  city,  and  is  not  subject  to  popular  feeing.       1 

— No,  I  never  heard  of  it.     I  am  not  aware  that  I 

have  ever  been  pilloried  in  the  press. 

2811.  So  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  to 
send  boys  guilty  of  those  trivial  offences  to  the  sheriff 
rather  Uian  to  the  police  magistrates  ? — It  may  ba 

2812.  Do  you  think  that  imprisonment  should  be 
abolished  as  an  alternative  to  whipping,  or  would  you 
recommend  that  imprisonment  should  be  abolished 
altogether  for  juvenile  offenders? — ^In  the  Police  Court 
the  age  up  to  which  you  can  whip  is  14.  In  the  Sheriff 
Court  it  is  16.  It  might  be  for  con«ideration  whether  it 
would.be  a  good  thing  to  take  away  the  altsmative  ok 
imprisonment.  A  boy's  might  be  a  bad  case,  and.  yet  ha 
might  be  prevented  on  a  medical  certificate  from  being 
whipped.     In  that  case,  what  could  you  do. 

2813.  But  I  thought  you  have  strong  otjectiona  to 
boys  being  imprisoned  at  allt — I  have. 

2814.  Whether  they  are  delicate  or  not) — It  is  tha 
worst  thing  you.cau.do  with.tfaam. 

2815.  You  azs  doubtless  awars  that  private  patties 
prosecute  in  England,,  do  private  parties  prosecute,  foi 
the  offence  of  puhlic  dcnnkenuess  f — I  have  no  know- 
ledge ci  that. 

2816.  Suppose  I  told  yon  that  much  fewer  prosecu- 
tions took  place  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  do  you 
think  that  the  system  of  private  prosecution  in  Englwd, 
as  opposed  to  public  prosecution  in  Sootkud,  wonld 
account  for  the  extraondinaiy  difference  t — It  might  to 
a  great  extent. 

2817.  How  many  times  do  yon  think  a  pecson 
should  be  convicted  of  drunkenness  befora  he  earns  the 
title  of  habitual  drunkard  t — That  question  might  be 
m(»:e  properly  put  to  a  medical  man  than  to  me. 

2818.  As  an  Advocate  Depute  of  course  you  have 
had  experience  of  those  cases  of  fatal  assault  which 
come  up  at  the  Circuit  Courts,  where  It  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  the  person  committing  the 
assault  was  notoriously  a. drunkard,  but  that  no  notice 
had  ever  been  taken  of  it  until  the  fatal  assault 
bad  been  committed.  Don't  you  think  something 
should  be  done  to  these  people  before  they  reached  such 
a  stage  t — Of  course  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  deal 
with  them  earlier,  if  possible,  and  so  prevent  serious 
crime. 

2S19.  Who  do  you  think  should  take  the  initiative  t 
— I  remember  Lord  Deaa  took  a  strong  view  of  these 
cases,  and  in  the  cose  of  a  party  indicted  for  murder, 
strongly  charged  for  a  verdict  of  culpable  homicide  on 
the  ground  that  tha  accused  was  suffering  from  delirium 
trem,»as  at  the  time. 

2820.  Delirium  tremens  is  now  recognised  by  tha 
medical  faculty  as  being  a  form  of  insanity)  But  who 
should  like  the  initiative  in  informing  the  polica  tiiat 
so-and-so  is  habitually  drunk,  and  likely  to  beooma 
dangerous  to  his  friends  and  the  lieges  ? — In  the  Bill  Mr. 
Morton  proposed  it  was  put  upon  his  relatives  to  ^ply. 
for  an  order  from  the  sheriff  for  one  of  these  Homes. 

2821.  I  think  there  are  three  parties  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Morton's  Bill  ? — A.  member  of  his  family  or  a  near 
relative  or  friend. 

2822.  Have  you  known  ladies  in  the  upper  circles  of 
society  dipsomaniacs  who  have  been  reformed  ? — No. 

2823.  Do  you  know  that  dipsomaniacs  exist  in  the 
uppw  circles  of  society  % — I  presume  they  do,  but  I  have 
personally  no  knowledge  of  them. 

2824.  If  under  Mr.  Morton's  Bill  it  is  considered 
right  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  safeguards 
applied  before  a  nuui  is  pronounced  an  habitual 
drunkard,  don't  you  think  there  should  be  similiar 
inquiry  made  for  the  protection  of  a  working  or  respect- 
able man  who  may  get  ocfiasionally  drunk,  in  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  general  habits,  and 
conduct,  and  that  he  should  not  be  confined  unless  it 
were  certified  that  he  was  not  otherwise  likely  to  be  cured 
of  his  drunken  habits ) — Most  certainly  there  should  bo 
inquiry. 
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Sheriff-  2825.  From  a  return  by  tlie  Chief  Constable  it 

Sub*UuU  appears  that  184  people  in  Edinburgh  have  been 
Sutherfurd.  responsible  for  1,403  arresta  or  20  per  cent,  of  the 
21  Not.  1894.  apprehensions  by  the  police  ? — Yes. 

'  '  2826.  On  an  average  each  of  these  people  have  been 
convicted  eight  times,  would  it  not  considerably  reduce 
police  expenditure  in  Edinbui^h  if  something  were 
done  to  these  184  people! — Certainly. 

2827.  If  they  were  sent  to  Homes  would  you  not  be 
entitled  to  set  up  against  the  expenses  of  their  deten- 
tion in  such  institutions  the  present  cost  to  the  country 
while  in  prison,  and  the  cost  borne  equally  by  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  and  the  Local  Authority  in  main- 
taining an  unnecessary  police  force  ? — Probably  the 
existence  of  such  Homes  would  bave  in  itself  a  deterrent 
effect,  and  where  it  had  not,  the  cost  of  maintenance  in 
prison  might  I  think  be  fairly  set  against  the  expense 
of  detention  in  a  Home  for  inebriates. 

2828.  I  find  in  the  Burgh  Police  Act  (Scotland)  that 
the  age  limit  for  whipping  a  boy  is  14  years.  In  a  case 
in  Glasgow  the  stipendiary  magistrate  sentenced  a  boy 
15  years  of  age  to  whipping  for  creating  a  disturbance, 
but  in  appeal  the  sentence  was  quashed.  You  have 
told  us  that  in  the  Sheriff  Court  you  can  sentence  a  boy 
to  whipping  up  to  16  years  of  age.  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  extending  the  age  during  which  whipping 
could  be  substituted  for  imprisonment? — I  think  that 
the  age  in  the  Police  Court  should  be  raised  to  1 6. 

2829.  I  understand  that  as  a  Police  Court  magistrate 
you  constantly  remit  cases  to  yourself  in  the  Sheriff 
Criminal  Court  \ — Constantly. 

2830.  And  that  the  magistrates  remit  to  themselves 
from  the  Police  to  the  Burgh  Court! — I  know  of  no 
cases  remitted  from  the  Police  Court  to  the  Burgh 
Court. 

2831.  If  yon  had  a  boy  of  16  in  the  Police  Court 
you  might  remit  him  to  the  Sheriff  Court  in  order  to 
deal  with  him  there  by  whipping ! — When  I  remit  I 
know  nothing  about  the  case,  the  officials  of  the  Court 
ask  for  a  remit. 

2832.  1  find  that  in  1893  in  Edinburgh  there  were 
only  351  apprehensions,  or  less  than  one  a  day  for 
importuning.  Of  these,  235  went  to  prison,  what 
percentage  of  these  351  would  come  before  you  in  your 
year's  work  ? — Well,  the  sheriff-substitutes  take  month 
about  with  the  bailies.  Sheriff  Orphoot  and  I  take 
the  biggest  part  of  the  month,  and  Sheriff  Hamilton 
assists. 

2833.  Say  that  in  a  half  of  these  cases  the  sentence 
would  be  24  hours  or  6s.  ? — That  would  depend  on  who 
they  came  before.  Sheriff  Orphoot  and  I  think  most  of 
the  bailies  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way  as  I  do. 

2833a.  What  I  wish  to  make  out  is  that  if  two-thirds 
of  these  girls  go  to  jail  rather  than  pay  the  small  fine, 
that  shows  that  they  are  of  the  poorer  class  ? — No 
doubt. 

2834.  You  cannot  tell  in  what  proportion  girls  dealt 
with  by  you  go  to  jail  for  24  hours  rather  than  pay  the 

I  the  fine  of  53. 1 — I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that 

2835.  {By  the  Chairman.)  With  the  view  of  safe- 
guarding the  liberty  of  the  subject,  would  you  approve 
of  an  inquiry  being  held  before  the  sheriff,  such  as  is 
done  under  the  Lunacy  Acts  before  a  man  can  be  put 
into  an  Asylum,  before  a  person  was  declared  an  habitual 
drunkard  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory  t — 
It  might  be  done,  but  I  really  have  given  that  part  of 
the  subject  little  consideration. 

2836.  It  would  correspond  to  what  is  done  under  the 
Lunacy  Acts? — Yes ;  there  is  an  inquiry  before  the  sheriff 
in  the  case  of  dangerous  lunatics.  If  the  man  is  not 
a  dangerous  lunatic  he  is  remitted  by  the  sheriff  to  the 
parish,  and  they  take  charge  of  him. 

2837.  But  in  every  case  before  sending  a  man  to  an 
Asylum  in  Scotland,  as  I  understand,  the  case  must  be 
brought  before  the  sheriff,,  who  satisfies  himself  that 
there  'isprima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  a  lunatic  ^ 
—No  doubt. 

2838.  So  that  by  analogy  the  sheriff  should  be  the 
ocrson  to  certify  habitual  drunkai-ds  ? — Yes. 

•2839.  What  is  the  machinery  I  would  have  to  set 
in  motion  if  I  wanted  to  get  any  person  for  whom  I 


was  responsible  into  Jforningside  ? — You  would  first  of  sheriff- 
all  have  to  get  the  certificate  of  two  medical  meu  ;  then  SuMUtUe 
an  application  has  to  be  filled  up  in  which  is  set  forth  ^^*"^-''""' 
the  relationship  of  the  applicant  to  the  person  alleged  ji  Uov.  I8i 

to  be  insane,  and  under  what  circumstances  the  warrant 

is  craved  ;  whether  the  case  is  one  of  urgency  or  not. 
These  papers  are  laid  before  the  sheriff. 

2840.  The  sheriff  has  to  judge  of  the  evidence  1 — 
Yes.  He  has  to  judge  of  the  evidence  and  the  grounds 
on  which  the  warrant  is  asked.  I  sign  such  warrants 
almost  daily. 

2841.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.)  You  have 
told  us  bow  you  treat  boys  in  relation  to  the  birch. 
What  do  you  do  with  little  girls  of  the  same  class. 
You  don't  want  them  sent  to  prison! — I  avoid  sending 
them  to  prison  in  every  way  I  can.  I  tell  their  parents 
to  deal  with  them. 

2842.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Or  send  them  to 
the  Industrial  School ! — Some  of  them. 

2843.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Moncrieff.)  It  has  been 
represented  to  us  that  it  was  the  girls  who  sold  news- 
papers on  the  streets  that  fell  into  bad  habits  and 
became  juvenile  offenders.  Do  you  know  anything  as 
to  that !— I  cannot  say  anything  as  to  that 

2844.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson,  M.P.)  Who  does  the 
whipping  ? — A  police  constable  is  employed,  and  it  is 
always  done  in  presence  of  a  medical  man. 

2845.  Do  you  find  that  six  stripes  breaks  the  skin  t 
— I  believe  so. 

2845a.  I  observe  that  in  his  report  for  last  year  the 
Chief  Constable  for  the  City  very  properly  draws  the 
distinction  between  crimes  properly  so  called  and  mere 
police  offences.  He  says : — '  "  Crimes "  include  all 
'  charges  involving  dishonesty  or  violence  against  the 
'  person  or  property  of  a  serious  kind.  "  Offences  " 
'  consist  chiefly  of  crimes  of  disorder  and  drunkenness.' 
Then  he  says: — 'There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
'  number  of  crimes  reported  as  compared  with  the 
'  two  preceding  years,  but  the  number  is  lower  than  for 
'  several  years  prior  to  1891.  There  is  a  most  gratify- 
•  iug  decrease  in  the  number  of  offences.' — Well,  that 
I  think  shows  that  these  petty  offences  are  sufficiently 
punished  and  should  not  be  visited  by  cumulative  penal- 
ties ;  but  in  any  case,  you  soon  get  to  the  end  of  your 
tether,  which  is  60  days. 

2846.  You  think  it  would  be  oppressive!  —  And 
have  no  result. 

2847.  {By  Dr.  StUherland.)  How  many  lunatics  do 
you  have  inquiries  regarding  in  the  course  of  a  year  1 — 
Very  frequently.  But  I  could  give  you  no  figurea 
That  could  be  got  from  the  sheriff  clerk. 

2848.  One  hundred  1 — Far  more. 

2849.  The  number  of  habitual  offenders  in  Edin- 
burgh is  only  184! — These  are  given  as  the  figures,  I 
believe,  but  I  observe  that  according  to  the  Chief 
Constable's  Report,  of  the  uumbar  of  persons  appre- 
hended more  than  once  during  the  year  1893,  only  26 
were  in  custody  more  than  ten  times,  and  these  26 
were  all  feranles. 

2850.  {By  Profetsor  Dove  Wilson.)  It  is  only  in 
the  case  of  dangerous  lunatics  that  the  sheriff  I^  a 
formal  inquiry  and  takes  evidence ! — Yes. 

2851.  In  the  case  of  lunatics  that  are  not  dangerous 
his  duties  are  confined  to  seeing  that  the  medical 
certificates  and  the  application  are  in  proper  form! — 
Yes. 

2852.  {By  the  Cliairman.)  The  medical  certificates 
are  the  statutory  evidence !  —  Yes.  There  is  one 
institution  in  Edinburgh  for  inebriates  which  is 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Morton's  Bill,  viz.,  Queensberry 
House,  which  I  beUeve  exists  for  paying  patients.  It 
is  said  to  be  voluntary,  but  what  I  want  to  bring 
under  your  notice  is  this — that  I  have  often  received 
applications  from  parties,  inmates  of  this  asylum,  com- 
plaining that  they  were  being  detained  there  at  the 
instance  of  friends  against  their  will.  I  thought  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  them  was  to  send  an  agent  of  the 
poor  to  see  them.  That  was  done,  and  in  some  cases 
I  believe  that  the  agent  threatened  the  authorities  of  the 
establishment  with  an  action  of  damages.  Then  they 
liberated  the  complaining  parties.     Cases  of  the  kind 
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having  been  brought  uniier  my  notice,  I  had  a  consul- 
tation with  Sheriff  Crichton,  who  was  sheriff  at  that 
time,  and  he  spoke  to  Major  M'Cartney,  the  Governor 
of  Queensberry  House.  We  arrangMl  that  if  there 
were  any  more  of  these  applications  we  should  send 
them  to  the  Governor  of  Queensberry  House,  asking 
him  what  explanation  his  directors  had  to  make,  and  if 
the  reply  to  that  is  satisfactory,  we  just  intimate  it  to 
the  party  complaining,  and  state  that  we  think  it  better 
for  his  own  interest  that  he  should  remain  there.  Of 
course  it  is  illegal  to  detain  anyone  there  who  wants  out. 
This  practice  has  been  followed.  I  have  here  a  letter 
wiUi  Teference  to  a  complaint  which  lately  was  addressed 
to  Sheriff  Blair.  On  the  27th  September  last,  this  man, 
Mr.  John  Fisher,  an  inmate  of  Queensberry  House, 
complained,  and  wanted  to  be  released,  and  the  answer 
he  got  was  this : — '  I  am  directed  by  the  sheriff  to  com- 
*  municate  the  result  of  the  inquiry  with  regard  to  yonr 
'  letter  asking  to  get  out  of  Queensberry  House.  He 
'  is  satisfied  that  it  is  for  your  good  that  you  should 
'  remain  in  the  institution  ;  further,  that  your  leaving 
'  may  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences  to  your- 
'  self.'  That  is  the  kind  of  reply  that  is  sent.  I  have 
always  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  some  of  these  parties 
are  being  detained  illegally,  and  that  some  day  the 
directors  of  Queensberry  House  may  be  treated  to 
an  action  of  damages. 

2853.  I  am  glad  you  have  brought  forward  that 
subject.  My  recollection  is  that  before  the  Dalrymple 
Commission  similar  evidence  was  given  at  the  time  of 
women  sending  complaints — were  made  by  women  to 


t^e  Edinburgh  magistrates.    You  say  it  ia  illegal  t —  Shtriff- 
Detaining  them  against  their  will  is  illegal.  SviatUxiU 

2«54.  Is  it  the  case  that  by  complying  with  the  *«<*«^»* 
formalities  prescribed  by  the  Inebriates  Act  they  could  21  Kov.  1894. 

have  legal  powers  ? — No  1     The  Habitual  Drunkards       

Act  only  applies  to  parties  who  are  willing  to  make 
application. 

2855.  People  who  are  willing  to  stop  there  of  their 
own  accord  might  be  presumed  to  be  willing  to  make 
application ;  and  if  you  assume  that  none  of  them  are 
wtlliug  to  make  application  then  the  detention  in  every 
case  is  illegal.  They  have  no  right  to  be  there  at  all. 
You  have  no  executive  concern  in  the  matter  1 — None. 
I  mention  it  because  Queensberry  House  is  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Morton's  Bill. 

2856.  Take  this  case.  If  one  of  the  inmates  of 
Queensberry  House  were  to  assault  the  doctor  and  the 
gate  keepers  in  his  efforts  to  get  out — and  were  brought 
before  you  for  assault ;  assuming  that  he  had  committed 
these  assaults  in  fighting  against  illegal  detention,  what 
should  you  do  $-— It  would  be  a  difficult  question.  No 
doubt  the  directors  of  Queensberry  House  are  acting 
from  the  best  motives.  They  have  got  the  people  in 
the  house  there  at  the  instance  of  friends.  But  they 
incur  the  risk  of  actions  for  damages. 

2857.  Are  you  as  a  sheriff  suspicious  of  such  illegal 
efforts! — I  always  am.  I  may  say  that  the  letter  I 
have  referred  to  came  to  me  through  the  dead  letter 
o£Scs.  The  man  had  been  let  out  the  day  before  it 
arrived  and  could  not  be  found,  and  that  is  the  way  I 
have  it.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


.  (StuaUm.  Db.  T.  S.  CLOUSTON,  I^ysician-Superintendent,  Royd  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Morningside, 

called  in  and  examined. 


Dr.Otamtim, 


2858.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  are  medical  superin- 
tendent in  Morningside  t — I  am. 

2859.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  t — 
Twenty-one  years. 

2860.  Please  state  yonr  medical  qualifications  t — I 
am  an  M.D.,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

2861.  You  have  had  other  medical  experience  in 
connection  with  asylum  work) — I  have.  I  was  ten 
years  in  England  in  charge  of  the  County  Asylum, 
Carlisle. 

2862.  Please  give  us  your  views  as  io  habitual 
drunkenness — how  far  is  it  a  vice  and  how  far  a 
disease,  and  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  a  border 
line  between  it  as  a  vice  or  a  disease  f — I  consider 
habitual  drunkenness  a  disease  in  many  cases.  Un-- 
doubtedly  it  is  only  a  vice  in  others.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible,  however,  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  or  any- 
thing like  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  what  is  vice 
and  what  is  disease. 

2863.  Should  I  be  right  in  stating  that  a  person 
who  is  habitually  intemperate — an  habitual  drunkard 
by  his  intemperance  brings  about  a  diseased  condition 
of  his  brain  and  tissues  generally,  which  in  time 
amounts  to  disease! — That  is  undoubtedly  so,  if  he 
drinks  long  enough,  and  we  can  now  prove  it  micro- 
scopically by  the  actual  change  of  tissue  of  the  brain. 

2864.  And  the  first  step  towards  the  cure  of  that 
condition  is  to  stop  the  alcohol ! — Beyond  a  doubt. 

2865.  Further,  is  it  the  fact  that  certain  diseased 
conditions  produce  in  persons  who  have  hitherto  been 
temperate  the  loss  of  power  to  resist  temptation  to 
drink.  I  refer  to  such  things  as  sun-stroke,  apoplexy, 
or  other  diseased  conditions,  specially  in  connection 
with  certain  conditions  to  which  women  are  subject, 
shange  of  life  and  so  on.  Am  I  rij;ht  in  stating  that 
these  conditions  change  very  frequently  the  whole 
lisposition  regarding  drink,  and  cause  otherwise 
formerly  temperate  persona  to  become  drunken ! — That 
'a  iindoubtedly  so  in  my  experience,  and  I  believe  in 
!ihe  experience  of  other  physicians.  In  addition  to 
the  cases  you  have  stated  adolescence  and  the  coming 
on  of  old  age,  through  the  degeneration  of  the  tissues 
nndoubtcdly  produce  a  craving  for  drink,  and  men 
who  have  lived  soberly  may  lapse  at  60  or  70. 


2866.  In  connection  with  yonr  own  special  subject 
the  action  and  reaction  of  drink  and  insanity  is  very 
close ! — There  is  a  very  close  connection  indeed. 

2867.  In  many  cases  does  intemperance  in  drink 
bring  on  a  well-marked  insanity! — That  is  so.  The 
assigned  cause,  predisposing  or  exciting,  of  about  16 
per  cent,  of  the  insanity  of  the  country  in  drink. 

2868.  And  that  insanity  probably  deprives  the 
patient  of  the  will  to  resist  the  inducement  to  drink  t 
— That  is  80.  It  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  begin- 
ning, before  proved  insanity  comes  in,  that  the  self- 
control  is  lost. 

2869.  In  connection  with  that  you  have  a  provision 
under  the  Scots  law  for  the  admission  into  asylums 
in  voluntary  cases ;  do  you  find  many  cases  in  which 
drunkards  apply  for  voluntary  admission ! — A  certain 
number  do  so  ;  but  from  my  experience  of  such  cases 
I  am  extremely  loath  to  admit  them.  I  find  that 
many  of  them  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
sort  of  pick-me-up,  and  go  away  before  any  permanent 
good  is  done. 

2870.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  period  of  detention  in  cases  of  that 
kind ! — I  should  not  have  drunken  cases  admitted  as 
such  into  asylums  at  all. 

2871.  Not  even  the  voluntary  cases  that  come  int 
— I  should  not. 

2872.  You  state  here  that  in  some  few  cases  yoa 
have  used  the  asylum  as  a  Reformatory,  keeping 
patients  for  six  months,  and  even  a  year  when  they 
did  not  press  for  a  discharge,  bnt  that  your  experience 
generally  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  mixing  inebriates 
whose  legal  insanity  had  passed  off  with  insane 
patients  had  been  nnfavourable.  In  cases  where  they 
did  press  for  a  discharge  you  had  no  legal  power  over 
them! — If  such  patients  had  asked  to  get  away  I 
should  have  had  to  discharge  Ihem. 

2873.  How  were  these  people  sent  to  yon! — They 
were  originally  certified  as  insane  persons,  the 
technical  legal  insanity  had  passed 'away,  but  still 
they  retained  the  tendency  to  drink.  They  became 
intellectually  sane,  but  not  normal  as  regards  self- 
control. 

2874.  I  suppose  you  have  a  large  number  of  patients 
who,  a  short  time  after  they  come  into  yon,  from  being 
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Dr.  Cloottviii,  kept  from  getting  drink,  became  intellectaallj  sane  ? — 

That  is  80. 

21  Sot.  1894.  2875.  And  how  do  yoa  treat  themJ— We  have  to 
.  discharge  them  as  soon  as  a  reasonable  period  of  pmo- 
batiou  has  expired.  We  treat  them  exactly  as  we 
treat  cases  of  mania  or  melancholia.  We  can  retaia 
such  cases  after  the  legal  insanity  has  gone  off  but  a. 
very  short  time. 

2876.  What  is  the  view  which  you  take  of  delinim 
tremens  as  regards  insanity  ? — It  depends  on  whether 
the  certifylug  doctor  looks  upon  it  as  insanity  or  not. 
It  is  a  mere  accident  whether  it  is  sent  to  the  Boyal 
lofirmaiy  or  to  the  asylum. 

2877.  Do  you  get  many  cases!  — We  do.  get 
some. 

2878.  And  you  ate  entitled  to  keep  tbitm  in.  for  a 
reasonable  probatioHary  period  t — We  ara 

2879.  What  do  yoa  consider  a  reasonable  period  1 — 
It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  patient  himself.  One 
tries  to  paisuade  him  after  coming  to  reason  to  stay  for 
something  like  three  months;  but  usoally  one  fails. 
There  are  certain  reprobate  cases  comiag  in  which  we 
discharge  at  once.  We  do  not  keep  such  abont  the 
plocri  after  they  are  legally  sane.  1  do  mt  thinic  it- 
worth  while  to  exercise  any  reformatory  ways  with 
them,  because  they  are  not  reformable. 

2880.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  dealt  with  in  the 
earlier  stages  befiore  their  condition  becuue  one  of 
insanity  1 — I  beiinvs  certain  of  the  cases  in  the  earlier 
stages  cooid ;  but  the  reformation  of  habitual  druakarda 
is  not  hopeful. 

2881.  Have  you  many  reprobate  cases ;  who  go  out, 
get  drunk,  become  insane,  and  keep  going  the  round  in 
that  way  ? — We  have  a  certain  number  of  cases ;  not  a 
very  large  number  of  that  class  coming  and  going. 
We  have  one  woman  notoriously.  Her  mother  had 
been  insane,  and  a  patieot  in  the  asylum ;  two  brothers 
are  iuisne,  and  she  herself  is  a  dipsomaniac,  and  has 
been  with  us  ten  times. 

2882.  In  cooaeetion  with,  dipsomaftia,  and  certain 
diseases  of  that  type,  have  you  observed  anything  in: 
nlation  to  herecQtyt — There  is  a  close  connection, 
lliis  is  a  subject  I  have  partieolaily  studied. 

2883.  We  should  like  if  you  can  give  us  any  light  on 
that  point  1 — It  is  difficult  to  give  it  in  statistical  form ; 
I  cau  only  make  a  gefaeral  statement  that  it  is 
extremely  oommoa  that  hereditary  oouneotion  exists. 
There  are  many  instances  of  the  hereditary  connecticm 
between  aetaal  disease,  that  is  legal  insanity,  where  a 
maa  is  unable  to  conduct  his  own  affairs  and  requires 
to  be  placed  under  treatment,  and  the  drink  craving, 
and  want  of  control  over  it  which  we  call  dipsomania. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  common  circumstance  in  soma 
families  but  there  are  no  statistics. 

2884.  Have  you  observed  any  cases  in  which  the 
dipsomaoiao  children  of  dipsomaoiao  parents  develop 
and  show  symptoms  of  insanity  1 — Constantly  so.  I 
have  seen  cases  where,  for  instance,  the  patent  was  not 
insane  when  the  children  became  dipsomaniacs  and  the 
parents  became  insuie  at  the  beginning  of  old  age. 
Others  with  the  hereditary  taint^  procreated  children, 
who  at  the  age  of  adolesoence  became  insane.  That  is 
an  important  aspect  —  the  way  in  which  the  drink 
craving  comes  in  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  25 — during  the  devolopment  of  the  brain  jnst  as 
St  Vitus  dauco,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervous  disorders  do 
at  that  age.  That  is  a  critical  age  with  many  people  in 
relation  to  dipsomania.. 

2885.  Should  you  say  that  the  influence  of  heredity 
in  connection  with  the  drink  craving  is  as  great  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  lunacy  1 — I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a 
definite  opinion  am  that  subject.  I  should  say  it  is  not 
perhaps  quite  so  great. 

2886.  Is  it  sufficiently  marked! — ^Very  distinctly 
marked ;  bat  I  ara  not  prepared  to  say  distinctly  whether 
it  is  as  great  or  not  as  in  actual  insanity.  I  have  not 
got  statistics. 

2887.  In  dealing  with  such  coses  do  you  think  that 
the  Inebriate  Acts  is  insufficient  to  govern  the  majority 
of  them  1 — They  have  been  a  failure,  and  perfectly  nse- 
Jess  except  for  the  milder  form}. 


2888.  There. are  no  houses  licensed  under  them  ux  j>r.  Cloation 
Scotiand  I — None.  

2889.  In  all  caaee  where  they  have  been  tried  they  ^1  Mov.  180 
have  been  kept  up  by  payments  by  the  dipsomaniacs 
tlismselves  or  by  Uieir  friends  1 — ^Timt  is  so. 

2890.  Coming  to  the  question  of  a  compulsory  Act. 
Thsreate  three  classes  of  habitual  drnnkards ;  (1)  those 
who  will  voluntarily  submit,  themselves  to.  treatment, 
whose  case  is  provided  for  under  the  pretent  Act,  or 
whose  case  could,  be  dealt  with  by  aa  ameudment  of 
the  prcaeut  Act.  Then,  yon  have  the  cases  of  dipso- 
maaiaca  whose  friends  would  like  to  commit  them,  and. 
whose  friends  could  pay  tor  tham ;  (3)  you  might  have> 
the  cases  of  persons  who  would  be  willing,  to.  submit, 
themselves, or  whose  friends. would  like. to  comait  them, 
but  who  have  no  money ;  and.  (4)  you  have  the  qvaai. 
criminal  class  conataatly  up  at  the  Police  Court  as  a. 
public  nuisance.  How  would  yon.  deal  with,  the  case  of' 
araan  whose  friends  wisbed.to  commit  him  to  aBetceat, 
but  who  was  not'  willing  to  gol — I.  should,  allow  lus' 
friends,  the  nearest  of  kin,  to  submit  pi)0{)eR  evidenae- 
before  the  sheriff.  Undoubtedly  tbeshBriff  in  Scotland' 
is  the  proper  judicial  officer  to  act.  I  shoaLl  give  the- 
shsriff  poweis  under  au  Aet.  to  issue  aa  otdes  for  the 
person's  committal,  for  3,  6,  or  12  mouiths,.  as  the  case 
might  be,  compnlsorUy,  eitliar  to  a  family  oi  te  a  Retreat. . 

2891.  Would  you  have  that  family  licensed  I — ^That. 
is  a  question  I  have  rather  strong  views  upon.  Ithink 
probably  we  should  begin  experimeutally  with,  out 
legislation;  and  one  experiment  in  my  judgment  should, 
be  to  allow  certain,  persons  suitably  situated,  and  under 
proper  conditions  of  supervision  of  course,  to  take 
dipsomaniac  patients  and  to  have  control  over  them. 

2892.  There  is  seme  analogy  to  that  is. there  not  in 
the  Lunacy  Acta! — Yes,  and  it  works  remarkably  well 
in  certain  cases. 

2893.  Under  the  Lnnacy  Acts  what  powers  have  the 
people  to  whom  these  lunatics  are  sent  to  detain  them 
and  to  control  them  I — Abeolate  power*  under  the 
Lunacy  Acts. 

2894.  Yes!  I  mat  to  get  the  analogy;  If  you 
were  called  in  for  iastanoe  to  advise  as.tn  a  case  <rf 
incipient  mental  derangement.  You  think  it  might  be 
better  to  treat  certain  patients  by  sending  them  to  reside 
with  some  suitable  family  thaa  by  taking  them  into 
the  asylum.  What  I  want  to  know  is  under  what  Aet 
has  such  a  family  power  to  detain  a  lunatic  sent  to 
them  1 — There  are  two  methods  of  doing  what  yon  refer 
to.  An  insane  psrsoo  can  be  detained  for  six  months 
without  a  certificate,  on.  notice  to  the  Lnnacy  Board, 
as  is  provided  in  the  Act  20  &  21  Vict  Gapi  71,  Sec 
tioDs  41  &  43,  '  with  a  view  to  his  recovery.' 

2899.  But  are  these  people  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Lunacy  Acts?— Under  this  first  instance  I  speak  of 
— this  eeuding  of  a  curable  patient  for  six  months  for 
the  purpose  of  cure — I  am  not  aware  that  they  are 
inspected  at  all. 

2896.  That  is  a  very  important  point  in  oonnectioa 
with  the  analogy  between  the  two  thinga.  I  should 
be  ob%ed  if  you  will  give  ns  a  definite  reference  to 
the  whole  thing.  I  went  to  know  where  such  people 
get  their  power  of  detention,  and  contcol  1 — Under  the 
Lunacy  Act  of  1857. 

2896a.  You  can  give  ns  the  exact  section  t  —  I 
can  send  them  to  the  seoretaiy.  The  other  way, 
is  this.  There  are  certain  houses  lioensed  by  the 
Board  of  Lunacy  to  take  not  more  than  four  patients 
under  the  Act  25  &  26  Vict  Cap.  54v  Soctioa  5. 
I  believe  th^  usually  prefer  places  where  only  one  or 
two  are  taken.  These  houses  are  definitely  licensed, 
by  the  Lunacy  Board,  and  these  licenses  can  be 
withdrawn.  To  these  houses  usually  paupo^  are 
sent  by  the  Inspectors  of  Poor.  That  is  commonly 
called  the  'boarding-out  system;'  and  these  licensed 
persons  detain  these  insane  persons  in  tb.eir  houses, 
and  use  the  same  control  over  them  as  I  do  with 
patients  iu  the  asylum.  That  is  very  extensively 
practised  in  Scotland. 

2897.  Then  there  must  be  express  powers  given  to 
themt  —  Express  powers  ate  given  to  detain  these 
persons 
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iOmim.       2S98.  These  proviaians   do  JMt    exist    ander  tke 

—        fioglish  .Ikw  t— Toothing  uuJAgoaa  to  them  exiats ;  and 

fia.  1884.  ^f^  titink  Jt  .k  antirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

treatment  of  .:ti»  insane  in  England  that  they  do  not 

Bxist  there. 

2899.  That  joaakss  it  all  the  -more  impottent  \hkt 
m  aiuHild  have  .a  diBtinct  reference  to  the  Act.  Ton 
voll  perhaps  :qaote  the -section  in  you  eridenco'whMi 
jtm  get  it  to  revise  t — I  shalL  be  hiqipj  to  do  so. 

2900.  You  speak  of  the  beanling-out  system.  I 
sappeee  whan  ^loe  patient  mty  is  sent  to  a  -famfij 
for  tiie  purpose  of  aim  iie  inU  mostiy  belong  to  the 
zioher  olass  t — On  tbe  whole  Shef  do. 

SOQl.  And  on  the  other  luuid  when  three  or  fodr 
are  sent  together  tiray  -an  anobtly  pirapersi — Moatiy 
psnpers.  3lut.st  some  places  I  know  private  oasas  are 
jsbo  bearded  together  in  sadh  hoensed  hooses. 

2902.  Hha  siak  of  abase  I  suppose  is  always  greater 
in  the  cases  of  the  ziaheir  class  of  patients  t£an  in 
those  of  paupers — the  risk  of  abusing  the  powws 
voafened  by  the  Lunacy  Actt — I  duu't  kmnr.  I 
should  my  the  risk  is  more  where  the  money  pay- 
ments an  smalL  You  have  in  the  case  of  the  richer 
class  sometimes  large  psymeuts,  and  tke  risk  of  losing 
these  payments  uodioobtediy  opsnttes  towards  good  treat- 
ment of  the  patients.  In  the  case  of  pauperpotients  that 
does  not  exist  to  the  same  .extoat)  and  <me  great  risk 
is  that  the  patients  may  get  iasuflSeient  food  and 
fiiotiiing,  and  care,  and  proper  eaemse. 

39US.  .Are  they  iaspsoted  t — Oh  yes ;  the  inspeetvon 
tt  at  iMSt  three-fotd.  In  the  fimt  ]^ace  the  Itispector 
t£  'Boor,  let  us  eay  in  Edisbiirgh,  sends  his  assistant 
to  visit  these  patients  at  stated  but  irregular  times, 
fleaotidly,  he  employs  the  local  doctor  to  visit  them 
fanr  times  a  y«ar,  and  for  that  he  is  paid.  And 
third,  a  special  oflScer,  a  deputy  commissioner,  visits 
tiieB  onoe  a  year  at  no  specified  date,  so  that  the 
gusvdiaas  are  liable  at  any  time  to  have  some  one  in 
antbority  inspecting  and  sseiag  how  the  patients  are 
treated.  The  patients  have  abundant  opportairity  of 
Baking  cooiplanits  if  they  tteeire  to  do  so. 

2904.  Hiat  sysbem  of  iuspeetion  does  not  extend 
to  those  houses  where  a  nngle  patient  is  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  cnre  t — It  does  not. 

S90&.  Have  you  any  statistics  on  the  subject! — I 
have  not.  The  Lunacy  Board  will  give  yon  fall 
statistiea  of  boarding-out  cases. 

2906.  And  of  those  other  oases  Y — I  cannot  tell 
whether  they  keep  a  regalar  reeord.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  published  in  blue  boohs  as  to  cases  sent 
for  the  purpose  of  cure. 

2907.  You  find  that  a  suoeeasfnl  method  of  dealing 
with  ccrtaia  eases  t — I  think  suooessful  and  appropriate. 
I  resort  to  it  often  myself.  It  gives  a  man  a  chance 
of  recovery  without  being  considered  insane  in  xmrtain 
modified  cases. 

2908.  In  connection  with  the  eorapolsory  commitment 
of  persons  to  Retreats  for  habitual  drunkards,  a  case  is 
grven  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Inebriates  Com- 
mittee in  which  a  man  in  one  of  these  honses  had  the 
drink  craiving  so  strongly  npon  him  that  he  smashed  np 
all  the  furniture,  and  made  himself  a  nuisance  in  order 
to  get  out  of  the  place.  How  would  you  deal  with  such 
a  case  t — I  would  hand  him  over  to  tbo  police  and  try 
the  ordiutiry  effect  of  pnnishinent. 

2909.  Yon  can  only  do  that  in  a  licensed  plaoet — I 
snppose  that  a  man  who  breaks  the  law  can  be 
punished  under  any  eiroumstanees  unless  he  Is  insane. 

2910.  I  understand  there  are  some  houses  in  Scot- 
Und  where  inebriates  are  received  t— Yes. 

2911.  Are  the  patients  at  liberty  to  leave  when  they 
Kkel — They  must  be  so ;  otherwise  the  keepers  ef  these 
heuses  would  be  breaking  the  law. 

2912.  As  a  matter  of  knowledge  are  yon  aware 
whether  the  keepers  of  these  honses  regard  Mie  hrw, 
3ind  allow  patients  to  go  when  they  wawit,  or  whether 
they  disregard  the  law  t — ^Well  if  yon  bad  a  tnsn  sent 
to  the  Orkney  Islands  say,  and  he  had  no  money  to 
Sake  him  away,  it  might  be  mther  hard  for  hhn' to  leave. 

2913.  Of  course  in  thnt  case  they  would  not  be 
'creaking  the  law  1 — No ;  that  is  often  done. 


2914.  If  a  man  is  kept  short  of  money  that  isDr.  ClouUon. 
perfectly  legitimate! — That  is  the  way  it  is  done.  

2915.  When  you  are  called  Tipon  to  give  advice"^  ^^^^*- 
T^arding  habitual  drunkards  where  do  you  send  them  J 

— I  have  no  particular  place.  Bnt  the  best  results  I 
have  hitherto  seen  have  been  got  by  boarding  the 
patient  with  a  minister  or  county  doctor  or  farmer  in  p 
good  hon.se  in  some  part  of  the  Highlands  as  far 
away  from  temptation  as  possible. 

2916.  TSTtere  do  you  find  that !— Well  in  Colonsay ; 
or  amoiig  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Shetland  Islands 
there  are  few  public-houses.  By  putting  certain 
patients  under  t4e8e  conditions,  if  you  get  die  right 
kind  of  guardian,  you  get  a  certain  moral  whip  hand 
over  the  patient.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  people  leading 
right  lives,  and  if  they  take  trouble  with  him  he  gets 
into  a  better  state  of  mind.  His  health  is  attended  to, 
and  I  certainly  have  seen  very  good  results  in  some 
early  cases  under  that  system  of  treatment.  Yon  first 
get  yoor  patient  in  a  mood  to  wont  to  be  cured  aud 
thep  you  may  have  good  results. 

2917.  That  is  halF  the  battle.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  tmy  power  that  can  help  you  If  the  patient 
himself  does  not  Wint  to  be  cured.  If  you  get  him 
into  a  state  of  mind  that  he  wants  to  be  cured  it  aids 
aQ  the  treatment. — ^That  is  a  -vital  point. 

2918.  A  good  many  nostrums  are  now  proposed  for 
tfce  treatment  of  the  drink  craving.  What  is  your 
'flpiniem  regarding  them! — I  do  not  think"  much  6t 
them.  In  the  earlier  stages  medical  men  u.se  bromides 
to  drmimsh  nervous  irritability,  and  by  producing  a 
certain  quietening  effect  diminish  the  actual  craving, 
but  their  effect  does  not  last  for  any  length  of  time. 

2919.  There  are  some  patent  American  cures  such 
as  the  'Gold'  cnre,  the  ''Tfson'  cure,  and  the 
•  Metabolic '  cwre. 

2920.  What  do  you  think  of  them  t— My  own 
©pinion  is  that  they  are  a  gross  quackery  every  one  of 
them. 

2921.  Ton  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  them! 
— Absolutely  nothing. 

2922.  Those  cases  yon  speak  of  which  are  sent  to 
the  Highlands  must  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
grand  total  of  habitual  drunkards' — No  doubt  they 
are.    ITiey  do  not  apply  to  the  poor. 

2923.  You  have  the  quasi  criminal  who  comes  before 
the  PoKce  Ourt,  and  you  have  the  mitn  who  is  unable 
to  manage  his  own  nfTairs  on  account  of  being  au 
habitual  drunkard.  How  would  you  deal  with  the 
poor  but  respectable  drnnkard! — Well,  if  the  law 
would  allow  me,  I  should  experiment  with  au  institu- 
tion of  small  size,  where  such  people  could  really  work 
for  their  livlihood.  Probably  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
would  have  to  come  out  of  public  funds  or  from  philan- 
thropic sources.  But  I  think  a  considerable  part  of 
the  actual  maintenance  might  be  got  by  the  work  of 
the  patients,  especially  by  selecting  favourable  and 
curable  cases  to  begin  with.  I  think  I  should  get 
good  results  by  such  an  experiment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  would  be  rash  enoti^i  to  propose  a 
gigantic  scheme  for  treating  druukeuness.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  the  knowledge  for  It. 

2924.  Take  the  quagi  cnvavaeX  drnnkard — the  man 
who  is  constantly  before  the  magistrates,  who  spends  a 
good  deal  of  his  life  in  prison,  is  a  nuisance  to  himself 
and  everybody  else,  and  the  city  a  considerable  amount. 
Do  you  think  he  might  bo  better  dealt  with  in  a 
Reformatory  and  Retreat  than  under  the  prison  system } 
—It  seems  to  me  that  Reformatories  might  be  set  up 
for  such  cases.  Practically  I  do  not  know  more  about 
snch  cases  than  any  other  citizen.  Except  tliere  is  a 
mental  trouble  they  do  not  come  before  me.  I 
cannot  speak  of  this  with  any  sort  of  authority  or 
experience. 

2925.  Your  experience  lias  been  chiefly  among  the 
well-to^do  and  richer  classes! — And  among  the  poorer 
too;  we  have  a  large  pauper  deprtrtment  at  Moruiug- 
sida 

2926.  In  cases  where  you  are  consulted  about 
habitual  drunkards,  you  could  not,  I  suppose,  give  any 
power  of  detention  or  control,  if  the  case  proved  le.s8 
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ZV.  CJouttcn.  than  iosanity  or  dipsomania  1 — I  should  give  control  to 
—         the  guardians  of  suck  cases.     I  think  that  the  principle 
21  If ov.  1894.  ^j£  prevention  would  be  very  valuable. 

2927.  Under  the  present  Act  yon  would  not  care 
to  do  thatt — There  is  no  legal  power  at  present  to 
detain  them  against  their  will. 

2928.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  been  in  England, 
and  in  England  there  are  a  large  number  of  private 
lunatic  asylums.  We  all  know  the  reputation  of 
Morningside,  but  every  one  has  heard  something  about 
these  private  asylums  in  England.  I  suppose  you 
admit  the  necessity  of  inspection  of  every  asylum  t — 
Beyond  any  doubt.  Wherever  the  subject  is  deprived 
of  liberty  he  must  be  inspected, 

2929.  Therefore  you  would  inspect  all  places  in  Scot- 
land where  people  may  be  or  are  detained  against  their 
will }— I  think  you  must.  If  compulsorily  placed,  they 
must  be  under  some  kind  of  proper  inspection. 

2930.  Don't  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  inspection 
should  be  insisted  on  in  every  place  where  habitual 
drunkards  are  received,  and  where  they  may  be  detained 
against  their  will  1 — I  do. 

2931.  At  this  present  moment,  as  you  are  aware,  a 
man  comes  forward  and  gets  a  certificate  to  keep  a 
Ketreat  for  habitual  drunkards;  his  character  is  inquired 
into,  the  license  is  granted,  his  place  is  inspected.  But 
is  it  not  open  for  a  man  to  set  up  a  Retreat  on  his  own 
account,  and  do  away  with  inspection  1 — All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  get  applications  from  at  least  a  hundred 
persons  for  the  care  of  dipsomaniacs.  If  patients  of 
that  kind  were  sent  to  unauthoidsed  places  they  would 
very  soon  find  out  that  they  were  being  illegally 
detained.  Dipsomaniacs,  as  a  rale,  are  very  sharp  at 
finding  out  that  sort  of  thing. 

2932.  You  know  of  course  some  institutions  about 
Edinburgh  where  dipsomaniacs  are  received? — Yes, 
there  are  houses,  I  don't  call  them  institutions.  There 
is  a  little  place  at  Peebles,  and  there  is  Queensberry 
House. 

2933.  What  is  the  size  of  the  place  at  Peebles  t— It 
is  a  small  place. 

2934.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  I  beUeve  it  has  14 
patients. 

2935.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  would  have  such 
places  inspected  as  Queeusberry  House  and  Peebles) — 
Certainly. 

2936.  You  believe  in  them  having  some  employ- 
ment?— Yes;  that  is  one  reason  why  I  like  them  to  go 
to  a  farm.  They  can  have  a  little  work  there,  and  a 
little  shooting  and  fishing ;  some  occupation  iu  life. 

2937.  You  think  the  presence  of  inebriates  iu  asylums 
is  bad  both  for  the  luuatic  patieuts  and  the  inebriates  1 
— I  do.  Of  course  if  you  have  a  private  asylum,  where 
the  board-money  is  of  some  importance,  I  think  it  is  a 
legitimate  enongh  thing  for  them  to  take  in  certain 
dipsomaniac  patients,  and  do  the  best  they  can  for 
them  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  It  is  for  money 
reasons,  bnt  it  is  a  perfectly  l^itimate  thing. 

2938.  In  the  case  of  private  asylums  in  Scotlaud 
where  dipsomaniacs  are  received,  are  they  received  as 
lunatics?— They  are  received  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Lunacy  Act.  They  are  voluntary  patients,  bnt  the 
law  expressly  provides  that  such  cases  shall  not  be 
classed  as  lunatics,  or  treated  as  such,  or  entered  in  the 
register  of  lunatics.  Bnt  they  are  not  deprived  of  the 
control  of  their  afiairs  or  treated  as  insane  persons. 

2939.  What  does  a  man  do  if  he  wishes  to  get  out? 
— He  asks  the  doctor  or  he  writes  to  the  Lunacy  Board. 
I  think  a  good  deal  of  good  is  often  done  by  such 
residences.  I  should  like  to  make  one  suggestion  which 
I  did  not  send  in — I  forgot  about  it — and  that  is  that 
in  any  future  legislatiou  I  would  very  strongly  suggest 
that  it  should  be  made  a  penal  oSence  for  any  publican 
or  licensed  grocer  to  sell  any  intoxicating  liquor  to  any 
person  who  has  been  intimated  to  him  by  the  proper 
authority  as  an  habitual  drunkard.  I  would  make  that 
a  condition  of  the  licensing  laws.  It  would  be  most 
important ;  it  would  merely  be  carrying  out  what  most 
of  the  guardians  of  dipsomaniacs  try  to  do  by  private 
arrangement  with  publicans  in  their  neighbourhood. 

2940.  That  would  bo  very  good  in  the  country ;  but 
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would  U  not  be  ratktr  difficult  to  work  in  towns?—  Dr.  CUrusi 
Well,  it  might  be  more  difficult.  The  other  day  the  wife 
of  a  man  «ho  had  been  &  former  insane  patient  of  mine  ' 
came  to  me  and  told  me  that  her  husband  was  making 
28s.  per  week,  and  was  drinking  about  228.  in  a  certain 
public-house,  the  people  of  which  knew  that  he  had 
been  insane.  She  wu  practictUy  starving,  but  she 
could  not  get  them  to  stop  supplying  the  man  wiUi 
drink'.  That  is  merely  an  example.  I  should  extend 
that  provision  to  every  person  who  had  been  insane. 
And  after  intimation  by  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  or  nearest 
relative,  to  a  publican  or  licensed  grocer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  would  make  it  a  penal  offence  for  such 
publican  or  licensed  grocer  to  supply  ibtoxicatiug  liquor 
to  the  person  referred  to  in  the  intimation. 

2941.  Could  you  not  get  that  in  some  other  way? — 
I  have  no  doubt  it  might  be  done  iu  some  other  way, 
but  snob  intimation  would  do  a  certain  amount  of  good, 
and  in  country  places  it  would  take  away  the  chief  risk 
we  have  at  present. 

2942.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  think  good 
might  be  done  by  holding  over  the  h^ds  of  publicans, 
licensed  grocers,  and  pawnbrokers,  pains  and  penalties 
for  selling  drink  to  certified  drunkards  ? — That  is  so. 

2943.  In  the  country  towns  the  excuse  could  not  be 
put  forward  that  the  drunkard  was  not  known? — It 
could  be  carried  out  thero. 

2944.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  penalty  should 
apply  to  the  pawnbroker  in  so  far  as  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  receive  furniture,  body-clothes,  or  bed- 
clothes from  certified  drunkards? — I  have  not  con- 
sidered that  particular  question.  It  never  occurred  to 
me. 

2945.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  drunkards 
pawn  their  clothing,  &c.,  for  drink? — It  is  so  in  a  great 
many  cases. 

2946.  Does  he  do  so  for  any  other  reason :  because 
if  he  were  a  starving  man  he  could  in  this  city,  with  so 
many  benevolent  societies,  get  food  by  applying  for 
it  ?— Undoubtedly. 

2947.  You  say  that  from  your  experience  we  have 
no  information  at  present  justifying  us  iu  starting  big 
establishments  for  the  treatment  of  habitual  inebriates  ? 
— I  should  put  it  in  thia  way.  That  we  have  not 
sufficient  information  and  sufficient  experience  in  start- 
ing gigantic  or  very  costly  experimenta. 

2948.  Iu  Scotland,  allow  me  to  mention  that  there 
are  13  Reformatory  female  shelters,  in  which  women 
are  detained  for  12  and  18  months  who  have  been 
addicted  to  drink  and  prostitution.  The  directors  of 
these  institutions  inform  us  that  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  have  beeu  cured  and  restored  to  society? — I 
should  think  that  too  favourable  a  statement. 

2949.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  results  in 
the  main  are  true,  is  it  not  an  object-lesson  for  the 
Government,  the  Municipality  or  County  Council, 
separately  or  jointly,  to  deal  with  these  people  in  Re- 
treats or  Reformatories  and  not  iu  prison  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  we  ought  to  found  on  every  bit  of  experience  we 
have,  but  I  am  very  sceptical  of  the  records  of  cures  of 
dipsomaniacs  hitherto  publi^ed.  They  are  not  at  all 
in  accordance  with  my  own  experience. 

2950.  Have  you  heard  of  the  <uile  aleohdique  about 
to  be  erected  in  Paris  on  the  report  of  Dr.  Magnan  ? — I 
have  seen  a  statement  in  the  papers  about  thrai.  I 
have  seen  several  establishments  of  the  kind  in  America. 

295UA.  Do  you  think  the  law  iu  America  in  regard 
to  inebriety  better  than  our  own? — Difierent  States 
have  different  laws. 

2951.  Is  it  the  law  that  is  wrong  in  America,  or  is  it 
the  management  of  the  Homes  and  the  want  of  constant, 
healthy,  and  varied  occupation  ? — I  looked  upon  them 
rather  casually,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  right  of  me  to 
express  an  opinion.  But,  from  the  knowledge  I  possess, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are  run  with  the  real  object  of 
benefiting  the  insane  and  benefiting  society. 

2952.  Did  it  strike  you  that  in  most  of  the  American 
Homes  employment  was  looked  upon  as  secondary  to 
detention  ?— I  took  up  some  such  impression  in  regard 
to  some  of  them.     I  did  not  go  into  the  question. 

2953.  You  told  w,  Dr.  Clouston,  that  inebriety  should 
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be  kept-  dittinet  from  lunacj  ? — I  did,  bat  they 
occasionally  cross  each  other;  inebriety  may  become 
insanity,  and  the  lunatic  when  cured  of  his  technical 
insanity  may  take  to  drink  from  a  still  existing  brain 
ireakness. 

2954.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  habitual  drunkard 
has  in  bis  own,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many,  less  of  a 
stigma  attaching  to  him  than  the  lunatic  t — Oh  I  I 
anppose  it  is  often  considered  a  more  respectable  thing 
to  be  a  drunkard  than  a  lunatic. 

3955.  And  that  there  are  fewer  social  and  civil 
disabilities  attaching  to  drunkards  than  to  lunatics  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2956.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  lunatics  to  classify  them,  would  it  not  a  fortiori  be 
neoesiaiy  to  classify  inebriates  t — Yes ;  I  have  strong 
oinnions  in  r^ard  to  the  classification  to  inebriates. 
They  consist  of  different  classes,  and  a  propra  classifica- 
tion has  not  yet  been  formolated.  They  are  distinct 
one  from  another,  and  any  attempt  to  deal  with  them 
without  r^iud  to  this  fact  would  end  in  failure. 

2957.  Classification  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
any  scheme  7 — Undoubtedly. 

2958.  What  sort  of  classification  would  you  suggest  ? 
— I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  say.  There  are,  of  course, 
tiie  early  or  adolescent  cases,  and  cases  from  which 
after  reasonable  inquiry  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
good  behaviour.  These  ^ould  be  regarded  as  one  class 
and  provision  made  iac  them  first.  £ztreme  offenders — 
those  who  hare  been  constantly  in  prison — should  be 
regarded  as  quite  a  different  class  altogether. 

2959-60.  Supposing  they  have  notthat  desire,  should 
not  their  wives  and  families,  relations  and  the  public, 
be  protected  t — I  think  so  emphatically.  I  never  have 
sadder  experiences  than  when  the  parents  and  wives 
and  husbands  of  drunkards  come  to  me  and  say : — 
'  Can  nothing  be  done  to  save  them,'  and  I  have  to 
reply  : — '  Nothing  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  if 
'  they  won't  go  voluntarily  to  some  guardian.' 

2961.  And  the  effects — where  these  exist— of  the  dip- 
somaniacs placed  under  a  curator  i — I  think  that  is 
most  important.  Something  should  be  done  for  the 
protection  of  the  proi>erly  of  dipsomaniacs  for  the  sake 
of  society.  There  is  no  other  condition  I  know  of 
that  causes  so  much  misery  as  a  droukard  in  a  family. 

2962-63.  Supposing  it  were  the  case  that  30  per  cnet 
of  the  poorhouses  of  Scotland  are  empty,  or  almost 
empty,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  going  in  for 
other  coetly  buildings ;  they  might  be  utilised,  might 
they  nott — Decidedly,  I  should  Uke  to  see  that  tried. 

2964.  Do  you  believe  in  placing  a  large  number  of 
these  inebriates  together  ? — I  do  not  Where  you  get 
a  number  together  they  create  a  bad  moral  atmosphere, 
and  prevent  that  desire  of  getting  well  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  their  well-doing.  They  do  each  other  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

2965.  Do  you  consider  intoxication  per  «e  insanity  1 
— I  refuse  to  call  it  insanity.  Insanity  is  a  disease ; 
intoxication  is  a  temporary  aberration. 

2966.  {By  Miss  Steveiuon.)  In  regard  to  the 
statement  which  one  sees  frequently  made,  especially 
by  temperance  reformers,  that  there  has  been  during 
the  last  few  years  a  marked  increase  of  drunken  habits 
amongst  women  in  the  upper  or  educated  class, 
producing  a  corresponding  increase  in  cases  of  in- 
sanity among  the  same  class.  Does  your  experience 
corroborate  that  1— That  is  not  in  accordance  with 
my  experience.  Thirty  years  ago,  at  Moruingsido,  we 
had  as  many  such  cases  as  we  have  now. 

2967.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  people  addicted 
to  drinking  among  the  upper  classes  whose  friends  can 
afford  to  have  them  put  under  restraint  Would  yon 
Improve  of  such  legislation  as  they  have  in  France; 
where  the  family  can  meet  with  a  lawyer  and  arrange 
to  have  the  member  who  has  inciured  extravagant 
habits  put  under  a  curator  1 — I  think  that  a  remarkably 
good  law,  and  I  have  often  wished  we  had  such  a  law 
here. 

2968.  {Bi/  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  What  is  yonr 
idea  of  the  length  of  time  that  would  be  requisite  to 
keep  a  patient   in  one  of   these  -asylums  in  order 


to  operate  a  caret — ^It  is  an  extremely  difficult  question  Dr.  Clautm. 
to  answer.     But  I  would  say  this,  that  there  is  very        — 
little  use  of  placing  a  patient  for  any  time  under  six  ^^  Nov.  IWi. 
months.     Something  between  a  year  or  two  is  a  much 
more  likely  time  in  which  benefit  might  be  received. 

2969.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  From  what  you  have 
been  saying  hitherto  I  understand  that  you  would  be 
in  favour  of  treating  habitual  inebriates  in  different 
waysl — I  should. 

2970.  Some  of  them  in  one  way  and  some  in  another. 
Probably  a  small  amount  of  restraint  would  suffice  in 
one  case,  and  a  larger  amount  would  be  required  in 
another  1 — That  is  my  experience. 

2971.  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  in  a  good  many 
cases  probably  simple  boarding-out  with  satisfactory 
guardians  would  suffice  ] — ^In  a  great  number  of  cases. 
In  the  best  of  the  better-class  of  cases  that  would  be 
quite  sufficient  What  you  want  is  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation. 

2972.  When  you  say  'better-class'  I  presume  you 
mean  the  medical  view  of  the  case  rather  than  the 
social  position  of  the  man  or  woman? — That  is  my 
meaning. 

2973.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  difficulty,  even  in 
the  Orkney  Islands  and  elsewhere,  in  keeping  drink 
from  those  men  who  are  boarded-outl — There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  if  the  man  is.  active  and  crafty. 

2974.  But  you  think  some  sort  of  simple  guardian- 
diip  woukl  suffice  in  a  good  many  cases  ? — Yes.  If  it 
did  not  the  grip  could  be  tightened  until  it  became 
practically  imprisonment 

2975.  In  every  case  yon  would  have  proper  occupa- 
tion ? — I  think  that  is  most  important ;  out-door  occupa- 
tion if  possible.     Agricultural  work  or  gardening. 

2976.  Can  you  give  the  number  you  would  deal 
with  in  one  group } — I  would  not  put  more  than  four 
together  in  a  private  house  and  I  prefer  one. 

2977.  Does  that  remark  apply  to  the  quasi  criminal 
class  as  well  t — They  would  have  to  be  grouped  I  pre- 
sume in  somewhat  larger  bodies.     But  the  smaller  the  | 
better. 

2978.  What  number  would  in  your  opinion  be  the 
maximum  it  would  be  desirable  to  associate  together  1 
— I  have  not  quite  faced  up  that  question.  But  I  should 
consider  that  mote  than  50  would  bea  very  undesirable 
number. 

2979.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  You  think  we  have 
not  experience  sufficient  to  warrant  us  going  into  a 
large  scheme ! — That  is  my  belief. 

2980.  Do  you  think  a  prima  facie  case  has  been 
made  out  for  doing  something  ^ — For  doing  something 
undoubtedly — something  tentatively  in  various  direc- 
tions for  the  inebriate  and  for  his  relatives. 

2981.  You  think  the  present  system  of  short  periods 
of  detention  on  the  voluntary  system  has  not  been  a 

success  1 — Its  success  has  been  extremely  smalL  ,    . 

2982.  Do  you  attach  much  importance  to  evidence  . .  ^ 
from  America) — I    do  not;  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is 
commonly  too  optimistic. 

2983.  Would  there  not  be  one  drawback  in  these 
small  institutions  you  speak  of — the  difficulty  of  carry 
iug  out  compulsion  ? — I  am  referring  to  the  curable  class. 
I  am  not  talking  of  the  criminal  class  whom  society 
must  take  in  hand  for  its  own  benefit  and  treat  them  a* 
it  thinks  best 

2984.  You  think  healthy  out-door  occupation  should 
be  part  of  the  treatment  %—l  do.  I  have  seen  men  do 
well  when  they  take  to  gardening.  I  remember  h-  ing 
consulted  about  an  adolescent  case  from  EdiDlm.^h. 
We  sent  the  young  man  to  a  respectable  Orkney  farmer, 
and  the  lad  had  made  his  home  there.  He  \&  now  a  big 
ruddy  burly  youth  with  no  drink  craving,  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  pale  nervous-looking  person  he  was  before 
we  sent  him  away. 

2985.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty 
on  the  score  of  expense  if  we  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  Homes  ? — Well  one  would  not  like  to  frighten 
the  tax-payer  to  too  great  an  extent 

2986.  Tax-payers  are  getting  rather  sensitive  in  these 
days) — They  are  undoubtedly;  and  not  altogether  with- 
out reason. 
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Jlt.  Clouiton.  2987.  Do  jou  tbinlc  it  would  lie  possilfe  to  get  a 
fair  return  from  these  ingtitations  so  as  to  diminish 
their  expense  t — I  think  an  energetie  superintendent  of 
one  of  these  institutions  might  take  a  good  deal  out  of 
one  of  them. 

2988.  As  regards  the  machinery  for  putting  habitual 
drunkards  into  these  Homes,  would  you  put  ^e  respon- 
sibility on  the  doctor  as  under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  or 
would  you  make  it  a  legal  matter  and  leaye  it  to  the 
sheriiFt — I  think  it  should  be  treated  as  a  legal  matter 
and  brought  before  the  sheriff.  It  could  come  up  by 
petition  from  near  relations,  or  those  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  the  inebriate,  and  the  sheriff  should  take 
evidence  upon  it  and  decide  accordingly. 

2989.  Would  the  sheriff  hear  that  in  open  Court! — 
Na  I  think  that  would  immensely  dtminisli  the  good 
effects. 

2990.  Do  yon  think  it  ^oold  le  a  medical  question 
at  all  ? — It  should  be  a  question  for  the  legal  authori- 
ties. The  family  medical  man  would  no  doubt  be 
asked  by  the  sheriff  to  give  evidence. 

2991.  He  would  give  collateral  testimony? — Not 
necessarily.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  in  which  the 
relatives  would  give  suiSeient  evidence  to  convince 
the  sheriff  that  a  man  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
tliere  are  others  where  the  doctor's  evidence  would  he 
the  most  important — ^cases  with  markedly  medical 
aspects. 

2992.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrieff.)  Are  these 
individuals  who  are  seat  to  farms  for  six  months 
sent  on  the  certificate  of  a  doctor  or  doctors  t — ^They 
are  sent  widi  the  certificate  I  liave  referred  to. 


2993.  And  the  person  they  go  to  restrains  iham  Y—  De.  doutb 
Yes.  

2994.  That  seems  to  ne  capable  of  tremendona  ^  "'*^'  " 
abuse  t — A  certificate  Isttgned  to  the  Boa»i4[tf  Lnna^ ; 

the  doctor  intimates  that  a  case  has  been  placed  nndar 
such  a  guardianship  in  such  a  place.  But  it  is  sot  a 
formal  certificate  like  tmit  ordinary  medical  eertificate. 

2995.  Any  proctisiDg  physician  oao  sign  thai? — Yes. 

2996.  Are  you  awwe  if  th«re  has  been  abuse  from 
it  1 — I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  the  siigbtesfc 
sibmKi  from  it.  I  look  on  it  as  an  extrenwly  valuable 
mBasure  for  certain  cases  of  slight  and  tmament  meutol 
affections. 

2997.  (Bjr  Dr.  FarqiAargon.)  Do  you  think  vreliave 
any  scientific  evidence  which  would  enable  U  to  judga 
if  there  is  much  hope  of  reclaiming  those  -psof^  by 
oontinnouB  treatment? — Certain  of  them  y»u  can  if  you 
get  hold  of  them  early.  The  diacoumging  tluxg  in 
ootmection  with  all  legislation  of  the  kind  is  that  wa 
shall  probably  have  to  begin  with  the  worst  cases  that 
are  the  greatest  nuisances  to  themselves  and  to  soeiaty.  - 
That  will  tend  to  diseonmge.  Undoubtedly  one  has 
seen  drunkards  who  have  been  reforawd. 

2998.  In  the  worst  eases  you  speak  of  it  it  because 
there  is  an  actual  etruetunil  change  in  tha  bnan  or 
nerrcns  system  that  makes  tiie  cure  eo  hopeless,  or  is  it 
merely  that  the  vrill  is  lost? — In  the  advanced  habitnoi 
drunkard  such  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  l>rain 
tiiat  it  is  impossible  for  a  core  to  take  plaoa.  This 
dhange  can  undoubtedly  bow  be  demonstated  micro- 
scopically like  any  oUxct  bodily  diaeaae.  In  «nch  i 
Ate  bodily  vebiele  of  soond  or  atsoog  will  is  gone. 


[Amourrxd.] 
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Sir  Charles  Camkron,  !Bsrt.,  M.F.  {Chairman). 
lieut-Col.  A.  B.  M*Hardt,  R.E. 
Sir  CouN  Scott  Moncrieff,  R.E. 
Dr.  Fahquharson,  M.P. 


Sheriff  Doth  Witaow. 
Dr.  J.  F.  SuTHERLAin). 
Miss  Fu)RA  C.  Stevbmsos. 


Mraa  LOUISA  STETENBON,  Edinburgh,  called  in  and  examined. 


2999.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of 
the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Board? — I  was;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  resign  owing  to  a  change  in  the  Iraundaries 
by  the  Boundary  Commissioners  throwing  my  residence 
out  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Parish,  and  rendering  me  no 
longer  eligible. 

3000.  How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  Board  t 
— Nearly  ten  years. 

3001.  And  I  suppose  that  in  connection  with  that 
Wly  you  came  across  a  very  large  number  of  petty 
offenders  of  all  sorts  t — A  very  large  number. 

3002.  Had  you  to  do  with  any  schemes  for  their 
Reclamation  t — No  ;  not  specially. 

3003.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the 
causes  of  repeated  crime  in  these  people? — Well,  the 
subject  on  which  I  wished  sjiecially  to  speak  was  the 
case  of  children  of  vagrants  who,  through  being  trained 
as  vagrants,  add  to  the  vagrant  community  in  after  years. 

3004.  Had  you  much  experience  of  them  in  con- 
nection with  Parochial  Boani  work  ? — "We  had  ceases 
of  the  children  of  vagrant  parents— parents  who  ^pent 
their  lives  between  tlie  prison  and  the  workhouse 
during  the  winter,  and  whu  during  the  sumnur  went 
off  travelling  through  the  country,  taking  their  children 
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with  them  out  of  the  workhouse,  begging  frou  poor-        ' 

house  to  poorbouse,  spending  a  night  or  two  in  what-  °''' 
ever  poomonse  was  en  ronte;  and  at  the  and  of  the 
time  all  the  bills  for  their  board  and  lodging  during 
Qiat  period  were  sent  in  to  us,  and  we  had  simpty  to 
pay  for  them.  That  went  on  repeatedly. 
'  3005.  That  would  only  be  people  who  were  not 
classed  as  able-bodied? — They  cannot  be  elassed  as 
able-bodied. 

3008.  We  got  evidence  as  to  the  cbildren  of  vagianto 
detained  in  some  other  parishes.  There  tfaey  appear  to 
board  them  out,  and  they  seem  to  have  power  to  retain 
them  against  the  wish  of  their  parents.  Had  you  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  or  did  you  work  on  tiMt  system  ?>— 
There  is  the  Custody  of  CliiMren  Act  1891,  giving  the 
Parochial  Boards  power  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  per- 
mission to  retahi  children ;  but  that  Act  has  bees, 
practically  useless.  I  believe  that  no  case  bais  ever 
occurred  in  which  the  Parochial  Boards  «ou)d  defend 
such  cases,  partly  because  of  the  great  expense ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  parents  do  not  take  such  cases  t« 
Court.  These  Courts  are  too  far  apart  from  them. 
If  it  were  the  Police  Courts — ^I  think  tbesa  ware 
suggested  for  Enj^nd^-'the  parents  might  g»  thero. 
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wuv        3007.  It  te  not  a  qncBtioa  of  polke^    You  ray  that 

iwM.       yonr  Boaid  baa  sufieied  aoBsideraUj  is  cousequeoce  ol 

— 'i894_  *^^*^  guardians  leaving  their  ehildsea  in  poorhoasM  all 

""'         over,  and  then  rating  <^  and  tras^Uag  the  conntrj  with 

them.     Wh4t  I  sajr  u  that  in  soma  of  th£  Grlaflgow 

PuochiaL  Boards,  io^teotora  told  us  thait  tha^  trero  ahta 

to  deal  vith  aueh.  oaaas,  by  boardin^-out  the  childien 

and  ref  naing  to  give  them  up  to  their  parente,  and  that 

ihey  had  aomathing  that  they  construed  into-  legal 

-wanaut  £ot  doing  sol — Tbey  may  have  coastrued  it 

into  legal  warrant,  bnt  practically  theao  parents  conaat 

be  said  to  be  altogetbet '  unmindful '  of  the  int^iesta  of 

thaic  children. 

3008.  Than,  might  I  aak,  ia  what  you  eogg^  tluit 
there  should  be  a  cheap  and  readily  accoesiblB  tribunal 
which  night  give  pocrer  in  such  cases  to  the  Parochial 
Boards  to  retain  the  eostody  of  thoae  cUldren !— WeU^ 
what  I  BUggested  was,  that  the  Parochial  Boarda  theiar 
adr«a  should  have  the  power  to  retain  those  children 
till  the  parents  had  returned  aU  or  part  of  tint  taooBg 
that  the  Board  had  expended  on  them — to  have  a  sort 
of  hold  on  them ;  not  making  it  abealiitely  certain  that 
Urny  moat  do  so,  but  giving  thctn  this  power  withoitf 
going  to  the  CovRt  at  all 

3009.  You  do  not  thiuk  that  is  a  power  that  might 
be  Uablei  to  abase  ? — Frosu  my  experience  I  sboald  asQi 
no  I  because  I  think,  that  as  a  rule  Boards  are  rather 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  children  than  to  retain  them. 

3010.  We  have  fiuggattious  made  to  us  that  the 
Bosnia  should  have  power  of  coupidsory  retention  in 
the  case  of  another  class  of  paupers— those  namely, 
who  get  out  now  and  again,  get  drunk,  go  to  prisoB, 
and  eome  back  to  the  poorhoase;  get  obstrepezoas^  go 
oat  again^  and  repeat  that  process  indefinitely.  The 
aoggeetion  ia  that  the  Boards  should  be  given  power  te 
Yetttiu  those  people  for  a  certMii  number  of  weeka  Do 
yon  think  iimi  would  be  a  good  thing  1 — I  do.  So  far 
as  I  can  see  it  would  be  the  only  way  of  getting  hold 
4^  the  children  undex  the  existing  law.  Along  with 
that  would  go  the  power  of  boarding^iuu  tliese  ohildreB 
and  keeping  them. 

3011.  You  do  not  have  any  statistics  sent  in  to  the 
«ity  parish  fsom  other  parishes  who  had  maiatainsd  your 
vagrants  during  tha  summer  t — Not  b^ng  a  member  of 
the  Boasd  now  I  have  not  access  to  statistios ;  bat  I  have 
in  my  mind  the  case  of  a  man  and  wife  wtto  wandered 
through  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  the  summer,  walking 
with  their  diildran  as  far  as  they  eould — to  SUrlii^ 
Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  every  liuge  town^ — and  then 
eoBiing  back  at  the  end  of  summer. 

301.ii.  Yon  apeak  of  theee  as  vagianta,  bat  their 
domicile  must  have  been  in  Edinburgh  I — Yes.  Thej 
are  domiciled  in  Edinburgh  j  leading  a  vagrant  life  in 
the  sommer. 

3013.  They  were  vagranta  so  far  as  the  rest  of  Soot- 
land  was:  concerned  I — Yes ;  but  they  are  domiciled  ia 
Edinburgh. 

3014.  Is  there  any  other  special  paint  that  you  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  one 
great  point  is  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Boards 
to  retain  those  children,  until  perhaps  the  whole  or  part 
of  what  had  been  expended  upon  them  had  been  repaid. 

3015.  That  might  practically  mean  a  very  long  tims  1 
—Yes;  it  might.  But  it  woidd  be  in  the  diseretian  of 
the  Boards,  and  I  tbiiJc  from  my  experience  it  prolwbl; 
Would  work  well. 

3016.  Now,  did  the  exposore  to  this  treatment 
prevent  the  Boards  from  boaiding-out  those  children  ^ 
Did  they  say  '  It  ia  not  Aixrlh  while  boarding  them  oat  1 ' 
Did  it  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  efaitdreii  them- 
■eWes  t — It  did  <^rate  detrimentally  to  the  childran ; 
because,  whilst  tliey  are  wandering  about  their  education 
is  interrupted,  and  they  are  learning  vagrant  habitK 

3017.  That  is  not   exactly  what  1  meant  f  Did  it 
!          operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  chiUren  so  fur  as  their 

treatment  by  the  Board  was  concerned  t — No.  I  do 
not  Hank  so.  The  Board  ultimately,  after  a  number  of 
years,  persuaded  patents  to  allow  tlie  children  to  be  sent 
to  an  orphanage. 

3018.  (5y  Sir  Colin  Seott  Mancrief.)  Hove  Parochial 
Boards  any  power  at  present  of  taking  cbildrea  fcwm 
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thes  parents  when  they  are  sent  out  to  beg  t     Is  MiuliMbm 
there  any  legal  power  ? — Yea;  under  this  1891  Act  they  Steveutam. 
have  the  power  if  tbe  children  have  been  badly  treated  , 
by  tbe  parents — ^where  tbe  parents  have  been  unmimlfal ' 
of  the  interests  of  their  cUldren. 

3019.  Did  you  say  that  Act  waa  really:  a  dead  letter  t 
—So  far  a  dead  letter  that  they  have  to  go  to  the  Court. 

3020.  Oaa  a  Parochial  B<wrd  confine  ohildren  sent 
out  to  beg  on  the  street  1  Can  the  iuspeetcr  carry  them 
iu  and  lock  them  np  ?— No ;  every  one  who  goes  to  the 
Parochial  Board  must  make  application  one  way  ob 
oUiaf.  No  one  oau  be  made  a  paupar  against. his  will. 
He  must  a^plj. 

8021.  Beggii^.ia  a  police  offeacal— It  is  an  ofCsooe 
in  towns. 

3022.  In  a  town  what  comes  ol  tha  child  found 
btggin^  Can  the  police  not  send  it  to  the  work-hoose  t 
It  is  not  sent  to  prison  1 — ^A  child  would  certainly  uoli 
be  sent  to  the  work-house  unless  taken  up^before  a  Court 

3023.  {Miss  Flom  Steventm.)  They  ga  to  an  Indus- 
trial School,  under  the  14th  sectioin  of  tbe  Industrial 
Schools  Actl 

3034.  °W>en  joa  talk  of  money  spent  on  the  ehildreii 
do  you  mean  money  spent  on  their  food  and  clothing  I 
— Money  spent  on  thcar  keep.  It  moonta  up  to  a  eon* 
siderable  sum  when  it  goes  on  year  after  year. 

3025.  It  practically  means  keeping  the  children  so 
long  as  the  Parochial  Board  choose  to  keep  them  1 — if 
you  fix  the  limit  of  agec 

3026.  (By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Are  most  of  those 
vagrants  pursuing  some  kind  of  ostensible  ocoupationl 
— Sheer  begging. 

9027.  Is  there  any  chance  of  their  ever  soounndating 
enoqgh  capital  to  be  able  to  pay  off  their  Parochial 
Beard  obligations  1 — I  should  say  noi^ 

3028.  Would  they  not  look  upou  this  as  rather  an 
eligible  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  their  children ; 
foistiug  them  upon  the  Parochial  Board.  Do  you  think 
they  would  be  inclined  to  make  any  eifort  to  pay  off? 
— I  thiuk  those  that  vein  worth  anything  vould ;  the 
worthless  would  not.  Some  who  really  care  for  their 
children  might,  but  the  worthless  ones  never. 

3029.  Do  these  children  turn  out  badly  in  after  lifel 
Do  they  swell  the  criminal  population ;  get  worse  than 
vagrants  ?— In  this  special  case  of  which  I  speak  the 
parents  at  last  consented  to  the  elder  ones  being  sent 
to  a  Catholic  Home.    Tbey  were  Catholics. 

3030.  There  is  a  distinction,  I  sec^  nxade  in  out 
instructions  between  pure  vagrants  and  show  people- 
caravan  people  ? — I  speak  of  pure  vagmnta. 

3031.  I  suppose  a  good  many  of  t^  infierbr  dans  of 
thow  people  Wd  very  much  the  same  kind  of  life  as 
vagrants  ? — Yes,  except  that  tbe  show  people  carry  tbeit 
caravan  with  them,  and  the  children  are  co&Bt;qaetttly 
not  subject  to  the  same  bad  inflneuces  as  the  cbildran 
that  are  wandering  about  the  country  in  the  way  I  have 
been  speaking  of. 

3032.  Would  you  punish  the  people  who  do  not 
attempt  to  pay  np  their  debts  to  the  Parochial  Boards  ? 
— ^I  would  propose  that  &>»  Pbrochial  Boards  should 
have  powers,  not  only  to  recover  for  the  past,  but  to 
make  parents  paj  a  fixed  weekly  payment  to  the  Board 
for  tbe  cfaiidren's  nuuntenanee. 

3033.  To  intercept  their  wages  T~-To  intercept  wilges 
or  get  it  in  any  way  they  could. 

3034.  {By  Col.  AfHurdy.)  Don't  y»u  think  thsit 
tbe  tax-payer  wonli  be  likely  to  object  to  ptiy  for  the 
detention  and  upbringing  of  these  children  1— 'Tbe 
tax-payer  must  pay  in  any  case,  because  all  the  time  this 
family  I  allude  to  were  wandetrrng,  their  bills  were 
running  on.  These  bills  cams  to  us  at  the  end  of  the 
season  and  we  had  to  pay  fov  them ;  so  that  tbey  are 
on  the  rates  in  any  ease. 

3035.  Supposing  that  the  children  had  been  educated 
and  well  brought  up,  and  had  in  any  ease  come  to  earn 
wages,  the  parents  would  be  more  likely  to  try  and 
reclaim  tbem  tlan  if  tbey  were  merely  yonnger  vagrants 
than  themselves  1 — That  is  so.  There  are  many  cases 
where  as  soon  as  the  child  was  able  to  earn  wages,  the 
parents  herve  stepped  in  and  elahnsd  the  obild,  in  ordel- 
t'j  get  the  benefit  of  its  eamitvgs. 
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3086.  ( By  SJieriff  Dove  Wilson.)  Might  these  children 
not  have  been  dealt  with  under  the  wandering  clause 
of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  t— They  only  wandered 
during  the  summer,  and  they  were  with  their  parents, 
their  parents  really  having  some  sort  of  affection  for 
them,  and  taking  advantage  of  what  opportunities  they 
had  to  visit  them  when  they  were  in  the  work-house. 
Miss  Flora  Steeeruon. — I  think  it  is  the  14tb  section  of 
tlte  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1865. 

3037.  Was  any  attempt  ever  made  to  commit  them 
nuder  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  1 — No ;  they  were  not 
suitable  cases  for  being  committed  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  because  the  parents  had  this  claim  upon 
them,  they  cared  for  them,  and  when  they  were  in  the 
work-house  they  cared  to  visit  them  at  stated  times ; 
80  that  they  were  not  entirely  neglected. 

3038.  But  their  education  must  have  been  completely 
neglected  t — Yes ;  whilst  they  were  wandering. 

3039.  And  that  was  a  large  part  of  the  summer  t — 
During  the  great  part  of  the  summer. 

3040.  However,  no  attempt  was  made  to  apply  to 
the  sheriff  for  warrant  to  deal  with  those  cases  1 — The 
Board  to  which  I  belonged,  even  I  believe  in  the 
cases  of  grown  people,  about  25  years  ago  defended  a 
case  before  the  sheriff  of  a  pauper  applying  for  relief, 
and  it  was  given  against  them.  Now,  and  ever  siuce, 
whoever  applies  for  relief  is  offered  the  work-bouse.  If 
they  do  not  really  need  it  they  do  not  go  in. 

3041.  (By  Mm  Stevenson.)  I  think  your  Board  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  if  possible  to  board  children 
oat  than  send  them  to  Industrial  Schools  t — Much 
better. 

3042.  And  the  difficulty  was,  as  you  have  said,  that 
tiiese  children  did  not  come  under  the  section  of  the 
Act  because  they  were  not  without  proper  guardianship ; 
they  were  with  their  parents  1 — Yes. 

3043.  If  they  had  their  children  with  them  they 
helped  them  to  beg  ? — ^Yes. 

3044.  You  are  aJso  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  Parochial  Boards  should  have  the  power  to 
retain  children  after  they  are  14  years  of  age,  so  that 
dissolute  parents  who  had  been  relieved  of  their  children 
all  that  time  could  not  take  them  away  when  they  were 
wsge-eaniing  1 — Yes.  I  think  in  the  case  of  girls  the 
age  might  be  raised  to  16. 

3045.  What  did  you  do  with  ille^timate  children 
who  came  in  with  their  mothers  1  Did  you  ever  board 
them  out? — Yes;  if  there  was  more  than  one  they 
were  frequently  boarded-out. 

3046.  Did  you  make  it  a  condition  of  boarding  the 
ehHd  out  that  the  mother  should  stay  in  the  poorhouse  t 
— Not  in  every  case ;  because  each  mother  was  supposed 
to  be  able  to  support  one  child. 

3047.  Some  of  the  guardians  in  England  are  making 
Application ;  are  agitating  for  such  powera  to  Parochial 
Bmtrds  as  yon  refer  to) — I  think  the  suggestion  in 
England  was  that  it  would  meet  the  difficulty  if  the 
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Police  Courts  had  the  power.     They  wonld  save  all  the  itUt  Loutaa 
expense  of  going  to  the  higher  Courts  if  a  parent  might  SUvmaon. 
apply  to  the  Police  Courts. 

3048.  For  recovery  of  a  child  ? — Yes. 

3049.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  case  is  referred  to 
the  sheriff^  the  Parochial  Board  has  to  pay  not  only  its 
own  expenses  but  the  expenses  of  the  pauper  t — Yes. 

3050.  {By  Sherif  Dove  WUsoti.)  Are  you  aware 
that  the  expense  of  patting  a  child  into  an  Industrial 
School  under  the. Industrial  Schools  Act  is  only  a  few 
shillings  1 — I  was  not  talking  of  the  expense  of  putting 
a  child  into  an  Industrial  School ;  I  was  talking  of  the 
expense  of  a  parent  claiming  his  child  from  a  Parochial 
Board,  or  from  any  guardian  in  whose  hands  it  might  be. 

3061.  Yon  would  have  that  in  any  case.  A  parent 
might  apply  for  a  child  even  though  the  Parochial 
Board  kept  it  at  its  own  hand,  and  might  take  it  into 
the  Sheriff  Court  t— Yes. 

3052.  Bat  the  expense  of  committing  to  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  is  a  mere  trifle  t — Yes. 

3053.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Yoar  point  is  that  those 
parents  get  rid  of  these  children  when  they  are  of  no 
use  to  them,  and  they  become  chargeable  to  the  parish. 
Then  when  they  are  of  use,  you  wish  that  the  Parochial 
Boards  shoald  have  power  to  keep  these  children 
altogether — if  they  have  been  chargeable  to  the  Parochial 
Boards  at  all — if  the  parents  are  not  suitable  guardians 
over  them  I — Yes. 

3054.  And  your  point  is  that  in  the  case  of  s 
parent  applying  for  legal  power  to  recover  the  custody 
of  his  child,  the  case  has  to  come  before  a  higher 
tribunal  than  the  Police  Court  t — Yes.  And  to  avoid 
that  the  Parochial  Boards  should  have  power  to  say : — 
'  Well,  we  are  not  legally  bound  to  consider  this  case 
'  till  the  money  that  we  have  already  expended  on  the 
'  child  is  paid  up — till  you  have  paid  up  the  money 
'  which  we  have  already  expended  on  the  child,' — with- 
out going  to  a  higher  Court 

3055.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  know  if  these 
vagrants  have  any  respect  for  the  law) — They  have 
no  respect  for  the  law  in  so  far  as  they  are  ready  to 
break  it. 

3056.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  1  out  of  every 
7  vagrants  apprehended  by  the  police,  whilst  in  the 
ordinary  civil  population  the  proportion  is  only  1  in 
27 1 — I  have  not  those  statistics. 

3057.  That  would  indicate  that  they  have  not  much 
respect  for  the  law  t — Yes,  in  that  way ;  but  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  question. 

3058.  Assume  that  there  are  14,000  vagrants  and 
be^^rs  in  Scotland.  Of  that  number  2,000  have  been 
apprehended  by  the  police.  That  gives  1  to  7  of  the 
vagrant  population  as  offending  against  the  law  ;  where- 
as in  the  civil  population  it  is  only  1  in  27.  That 
would  indicate  that  they  have  not  much  re8p)ect  for  the 
law,  and  are  rather  frequent  breakers  of  itt — Yes. 
[Witness  then  withdrew.] 


JtGHiney, 


Major  M'CABTNEY,  Governor  of  Queensberry  House  and  Lodge,  called  iu  and  examined. 


Major 
U'CariHey. 


3059.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Will  you  please  explain 
your  connection  with  Qaeeusberry  Lodge  and  the  House 
of  Hefoge  1 — I  am  the  governor  of  that  institution — 
one  institution,  because  it  is  under  the  same  board  of 
directore  and  under  the  same  government. 

3060.  Bat  in  different  pisuses,  and  with  different  sorts 
of  patients  1 — It  iB  within  the  same  enclosure  and  under 
the  same  management,  only  that  the  patients  in  the  one 
place  are  perhaps  superior  in  status  or  in  means  to  those 
in  the  other — although  there  are  as  good  people  in  the 
House,  people  who  have  perhaps  seen  as  good  days,  and 
maybe  better,  than  some  of  those  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  Lodge. 

3061.  Well,  one  of  the  two  institutions  is  called 
Queensberry  Lodge,  Holyrood,  and  it  is  described  as  '  a 
'  temperance  home,  instituted  in  1866,  for  ladies '  1 — It 
is  also  an  invalid  home. 

3062.  And  the  other  is  returned,  the  House  of  Refuge 
for  the  Destitute,  Queensberry  House,  64  CanongateT— 
Yes,  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  Honse.    The  House 


is  upwards  of  60  years  old,  but  since  the  introduction 
of  poorbouses  the  place  has  been  materially  changed. 
Still  it  is  a  home  for  the  destitute  and  a  home  for  poor 
people  who  have  no  home  at  night — whom  you  might 
call  vagrants  and  tramps,  houseless  and  homeless.  I 
should  like  here  to  make  one  statement  Any  answer 
which  I  may  give  I  give  upon  my  own  individual  responsi- 
bility,  and  not  as  representing  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  whose  institution  I  am  governor. 

3063.  How  many  inmates  have  you  in  Queensberry 
Lodge  1 — On  an  average  there  are  from  12  to  20. 

3064.  Are  you  full  just  now  ? — No ;  at  the  present 
time  I  think  we  have  about  16. 

3065.  Are  there  many  of  these  inebriate  cases? — I 
should  say  about  half-and-half. 

3066.  You  have  got  different  classes  of  payments  t 
— Yes,  the  payments  range  from  £,bO  to  £100  a  year, 
but  the  majority  of  the  patients  pay  £50  or  £60.  The 
place  is  not  a  commercial  speculation.  The  directore 
allow  me  a  certain  amount  of  discretion,  and  the  amount 
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of  tiie  payment  is  sometiines  reducad  if  they  cannot 
pay. 

3067.  Is  it  self-supporting  t — Yes ;  and  it  receiTes  no 
'  ^ranfc     It  does  not  require  any  subscriptions  to  meet 

uiiy  deficit 

3068.  Does  it  make  any  profit  t—Na 

3069.  After  allowing  interest  on  expenditure  in 
bniMing  and  the  like  of  that  1 — The  money  to  boild 
the  Lodge  was  originally  taken  from  the  House  or  by 
subscriptions.  Any  profit  by  the  Lodge  goes  towards 
maintaining  the  House,  which  is  a  charity. 

3070.  Then  does  it  make  much  profit  1 — ^Not  mncL 
Pojiaps  to  the  extent  of  from  £60  to  £100  a  year 
or  thereaboat.  It  depends  upon  the  number  of 
inmates. 

307  L  You  talk  about  invalid  and  aged  ladies. 
These  are  not  cases  of  weak-minded  people  are  they  t — 
No.  Well  you  may  call  th«n  so  if  you  like.  They 
are  aged  and  infirm.  They  are  people  who  require 
looking  after  in  the  way  of  nnrsing;  Some  are  some- 
what paralysed.     We  do  not  take  in  lunatics. 

3072.  I  see  when  evidence  was  given  in  regard  to 
this  Lodge  in  1872,  Sir  ArUiur  Mitchell  mentioned 
that  he  had  several  cases  of  lunatics  certified  from  there  ? 
— Whenever  a  case  developes,  I  immediately  call  in  a 
board  of  doctors,  and  if  they  are  satisfied,  I  send  the 
patient  either  to  Momiugside,  Bosewell,  or  Gartnavel. 

3073.  Have  you  had  many  cases  in  the  Lodge  1 — 
[n  the  ten  years  I  have  been  there,  I  think  about  three 
in  the  Lodge. 

3074.  I  see  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  had  inspected  the 
Lodge  at  the  time  of  this  evidence.  Has  he  or  any 
person  connected  with  the  Luuaoy  Commission  inspected 
the  House  dnring  your  tenure  of  ofiBce  as  superin- 
tendent)— Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  has  been  there  once 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  Dr.  Sibbald,  I 
think,  the  deputy-commissioner  in  lunacy,  has  also  boen 
there,  and  gone  through  the  whole  place. 

3075.  What  sort  of  cases  of  insanity  were  those 
— from  drink) — One  was  through  religions  mania, 
supposed  to  be  brought  on  by  Moody  and  Sankey,  and 
the  other  two,  I  should  say,  were  from  drink. 

8076.  None  of  them  took  the  shape  of  ddirium 
irtmeni  t — ^No ;  I  send  those  cases  to  the  infirmary. 

3077.  Have  yon  many  cases  of  that  in  the  Lodge  1 — 
I  have  never  known  a  case  in  the  Lodge ;  I  have  had 
them  in  the  House. 

3078.  As  to  the  Lodge,  have  you  any  statistics  of 
the  numbere  of  inebriate  cases  that  you  have  had  there, 
and  the  results  so  far  as  you  know  1 — Nothing  further 
than  what  I  submitted  to  the  secretary  in  the  annual 
report  which  I  sent  him  a  short  time  ago. 

3079.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  annual 
report)  Have  you  got  a  copy  t — I  did  not  brmg  one. 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  required. 

3080.  The  admLssions,  according  to  the  report,  from 
August  1886  till  1893,  are  stated  at  759  ladies,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  differentiate  inebriates  end  invalids  1 
— Inebriates  and  invalids  combined. 

3081.  You  have  no  separate  information  as  to  the 
nnmber  of  inebriates) — I  would  say  about  half.  There 
are  many  ladies  there  who  would  not  consider  them- 
selves inebriates.  They  live  there  for  choice.  They 
live  there  because  they  feel  they  are  safe  in  it.  I 
would  say  they  are  perfectly  cured. 

3082.  During  the  last  three  years  mentioned,  1891, 
1892,  and  1893,  you  have  according  to  the  report  had 
98  ladies  in  the  institution )  — Yes';  during  the  year.  It 
fluctuates,  being  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 

3083.  Here  is  what  is  said  about  tlie  results :  '  The 
'  resnlts  of  the  treatmoit,  when  time  has  been  afforded 
'  by  a  sufficient  length  of  residence,  continue  to  be 
'  satisfactory.  Information  cannot  in  all  cases  be 
'  obtained  as  to  the  benefits  derived,  but  good  accounts 
'  have  been  received  in  regard  to  a  large  number  of  the 
'  hoarders,  particularly  those  who  have  resided  in  the 
'  House  for  a  period  of  four  months  or  longer.'  You 
can  give  us  no  more  detailed  information  than  this ) — 
Those  who  have  been  there  for  a  year  or  two  rarely 
have  returned — that  is  to  say  if  the  cmve  for  drink 
''-IS  been  starved  out  of  their  system.     But  if  they 


have  been  in  for  short  periods  they  frequently  come  i((yor 
back ;  sometimes  two  or  three  times  over.  M'Cartne^, 

3084.  How  long  do  they  come  to  you  for  1— As  long        — • 
as  they  wish  to  stay.    They  are  nearly  all  voluntary  '  ^^**' 

people ;  whilst  some  are  there  perpetually  of  their  own 
choice,  and  pay  their  own  way. 

3086.  You  say  they  are  nearly  all  voluntary ! — We 
prefer  voluntary  patients. 

3086.  Who  are  the  involuntary  patients) — Some- 
times they  are  brought  for  their  own  protection  to  get 
cured  from  drink  for  the  time.  But  we  always  prefer 
that  they  should  come  of  their  own  accord.  They 
always  oome  with  their  own  people,  and  so  soon  as 
their  people  see  fit  they  come  to  take  them  away. 

3087.  If  they  want  to  get  away  without  their  people 
coming) — We  have  no  legal  power  to  detain  them — 
nothing  more  than  moral  influence. 

3088.  Do  they  ever  make  off) — Sometimes.  Thoy 
get  restive  and  write  to  the  sheriff  who  generally 
inquires  into  the  case ;  or  perhaps  they  write  to  their 
law-agent,  who  inquires  into  the  case.  If  the  sheriff 
sees  fit  he  advises  them  to  return,  or  me  to  release  them 
if  he  thinks  proper, 

3089.  Have  you  ever  had  people  go  out  and  uut 
return )— I  have  had  worthless  people  go  out  and  not 
return — thorough  inebriates. 

3090.  Do  yon  allow  them  out ) — ^After  a  certain  time 
there  is  no  restraint  placed  upon  their  liberty.  If  they 
return  under  the  influence  I  shut  them  up  for  two 
months  according  to  the  rulea  In  the  Lodge  they  go 
out  under  the  charge  of  the  lady  superintendent  or  the 
chaplain.  As  I  came  up  to-day  I  saw  several'  on  the 
street  shopping. 

3091.  Suppose  they  mean  to  give  the  chaplain  the 
slip ) — If  they  are  mean  enough  to  do  so  they  can  do 
so,  if  they  wish  to  break  their  parole. 

3092.  Do  yon  think  the  word  of  an  habitual  drunkard 
is  worth  mndi) — No,  certainly  not;  but  whenever  I 
get  them  sober,  and  the  drink  out  ot  their  system,  they 
are  rationaL 

3093.  In  every  reclamatory  institation  we  have  come 
across,  we  have  found  a  certain,  it  may  be  a  very  small 
percentage  of  escapes  or  '  absconders)' — The  thing  has 
happened  with  myself.  Half-a-dozen  years  ago  at 
Christmas-time,  I  took  out  several  ladies  from  the  Lodge 
with  me  to  bny  some  presents  tu  send  home  to  their 
children.  Whilst  they  were  buying  and  paying  for  the 
presents  one  of  them  made  her  escape.     She  is  dead  now. 

3094.  Was  she  brought  back) — Subsequently  she 
was  brought  back  by  her  husband,  who  was  a  minister. 

3095.  Have  yon  had  any  cases  of  ladies  managing  to 
got  drunk  when  they  were  out) — No,  never. 

3096.  Because  I  find  that  in  1872^8evemLinstance8 
are  given.  One  lady  was  found  to  be  dead  drunk,  and 
on  her  trunk  being  searched  they  found  64  bottles  of 
chlorodyne.  It  appears  she  had  washed  them  out  and 
drank  the  water,  and  managed  to  get  drunk.  In  another 
case  three  persons  were  found  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  on  the  matter  being  searched 
out.  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  got  possession  of 

a  box  of  Locock's  Pulmonic  Wafers ) — I  know  Ihey  will  , 

drink  anything  that  will,  to  use  their  expression,  '  bite' 
— ginger,  vinegar,  cayenne  pepper  diluted  in  water. 
During  my  time  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  a  laily 
getting  drunk  outside,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
was  not  allowed  out  except  in  charge  of  the  chaplain  or 
the  lady  superintendent.  But  I  could  not  say  the 
same  of  the  House. 

3097.  The  great  difficulty  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  Betreats  for  inebriates,  of 
keeping  the  servants  from  bringing  in  drink  to  the 
patients) — We  search  them.  Everybody  is  searched 
coming  into  the  house.-  I  give  a  prise  of  a  shilling 
for  every  bottle  that  is  detected  either  on  a  boarder 
or  a  servant. 

3098.  Do  yon  get  many  bottles) — I  have  got  a 
good  many. 

3099.  Have  you  to  dismiss  many  servants  for 
smuggling ) — Na  . 

3100.  Are  there  paUic-houses  near) — ^Yes;  public- 
houses  all  round, 
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3101.  Har»  yt>u  any  uuderstaoclinii  with  the  keepers 
of  those  bonses  uot  to  supply  these  ladies  1 — It  would 
be  BO  use  to  enter  into  on  arrsngementi.    They^  would 

'  supply  auybody  with  liquor  who  give  theoi  the  moneiy. 

3102.  You  do  not  discourage  the  friends  ol  tliose 
people  1 — We  search  the  friends  if  we  suspect  theas. 
If  we  detect  them  bringiDg  in  liquor  we  never  allow 
them  in  again. 

3103.  You  allow  the  inmates  to  go  with  money) 
In  soma  places  tfae^  ask  the  inmates  not  to  hne 
awneyt — As  a  mla  we  do  not  allow  tham  to  have 
'money;  but  there  are  v^ntary  inmates  who  have 
mesey  on  their  own  accounts.  But  tisey  do  not 
niisuse  it.  If  they  do  they  aoe  either  turned  oat 
or  kept  in. 

31 64.  Do  yon  find  them  wilHog  to  sahraife  to  iieing 
kept  iul — Oh  yes.  Plenty  of  them  eoma  of  their 
own  accord. 

3105.  Uow  long  do  70a  keep  them  in  as  a  role  % — 
Perhaps  a  month. 

3106.  Do  yon  nse  that  as  a  means  oC  discipline  t— 
Yes ;  as  a  means  of  punishment  for  ^em  traugreaaing 
the  rules  of  the  House  by  doing  anytfaii^  wron^  I 
give  tbem  from  one  to  two  moutlis.  Thqr  submit  to 
it.  It  is  an  understood  thing.  They  submit  to  it 
rather  than  be  turned  out. 

3107.  Da  you  find  that  the  intermixture  of  invalid 
ladies  and  habitnal  dmnkards  is  condncire  to  the 
reolamation  of  the  latter  ? — The  invafids  ace  generally 
bed-ridden,  and  they  hare  rooms  of  their  own. 

3108.  The  two  points  on  which  Mr.  Ifelaon  gave 
evidence  before  the  committee  in  1873  were — in  the 
first  place  as  to  the  great  commercial  snecess  of  the 
Lodge,  which  made  a  very  handsome  return  in  the 
akape  of  profit,  if  yon  did  not  allow  for  interest  on 
the  buildings  and  on  the  fumituro.  Yon  oould  not 
tell  us  exactly  what  that  profit  is  Y~No,  because  the 
directors  have  allowed  me  to  make  the  price  elastio— to 
(harge  people  according  to  what  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

3109.  You  cannot  tell  what  surplus  ?—X200  a  year 
ia  about  the  most  I  have  ever  handed  over  from  the 
Ixx^e  to  the  Refuge. 

3110.  The  seccmd  point  was  the  very  great  number 
of  cnree  that  you  appear  to  have  effected.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  asked — '  I  thiiik  your  ezperiance  ia  that  yon  luns 
'  cured  28  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  that  have  been  with 

♦  you— 37  out  of  132 »— Yes.' 

3111.  'And  yon  think  yon  might  cnm  a  larger 
'  nuDiber  if  you  eoold  retain  them  compulsorily  t— I 

*  have  no  doabt  the  result  would  be  far  more  favouia- 
'  able.'  Th^  is  a  ^eific  statement  as  to  ratios  of  cures 
effected. 

3111a.  Do  yon  think  that  is  effected  yet  t — Since  I 
have  been  there  I  would  say  that  we  have  cured  a 
great  many  people— I  could  uot  say  exactly  the  number, 
and  they  are  livng  in  the  House  uow  perfectly  cured — 
that  I  could  trust  just  as  mnch  as  yon  or  myself. 

3112.  Do  you  eneoucage  them  ? — I  encourage  them 
by  giving  them  liberty  to  test  them  after  a  given  time. 

31 13.  Do  yon  get  many  of  them  to  take  the  i^edge  t 
— "Hie  chaplain  administers  the  pledge  to  thoee'who 
wish  to  take  it.  They  axe  advised  to  take  it  as  a  guacd 
against  giving  wsy. 

3114.  Do  you  ever  use  driuk  ni  the  House  for 
medicine  t — Never  except  as  prescribed  by  the  doetoc 
Dr.  William  Busseli  is  very  much  against  it.  He  does 
uot  approve  of  itw 

3115.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  necessity  for 
compulsory  powers  1  X>o  you  think  that  you  have 
power  enough,  01  would  you  want  more  power  in  co»r- 
nectiou  with  the  Lodge) — I  think  I  have  as  much 
power  as  I  require.  I  have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  iu 
dealing  with  the  people.  Sometimes  I  get  iu  an  iu- 
corrigible^  and  people  in  whom  thera  is  no  reformation 
or  hope  of  reformation ;  and  such  people  as  these  I 
would  reoennend  to  be  placed  in  a  lonalic  asylum,  as 
I  think  they  are  off  their  head. 

3116.  Probably  the  Lunacy  ConimiasioueES  might 
object? — I  think  myself  that  inebriates^  thorough 
inebriates  aire  luMrtica,  asi<  s&euU  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 
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3117.  UTov  WB  gO'  on  to  the  next  bmnch  cl  your  Major 
charity  or  institution,  the  Queeusberry  House  of  Bafnge  M'<}artiuy 
for  the  Dastitate,  64  Canougate.     I  suppose  the  object  „„  „ 
of  that  is  as  it  was  a  muaber  of  years  ago] — ^Yesfthei-e       ^ 
is  no  change  there. 

3118.  You  take  in  poor  women  and  lodge  them? — 
We  hava  ait  the  pseoent  time,  I  anppose  about  100 
destitiBte  men  and  women  in  the  Houae,  whom  we  make 
WQork  for  their  living.  Tbegr  do  all  the  iwosehold  wcsdc 
aboat  the  place. 

3119.  Then  yon  have  another  lot  of  dronkea  wrras 
and  daxgbters,  who  are  sent  in  by  their  husbands  and 
parents,  who  pay  for  them  t — The  payment  rangea  from 
4s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  week. 

3120.  And  you  find  that  from  53.  to  6s.  pays  you  \— 
On  an  average  about  7s.  a  week  keeps  a  person  there. 
Bbt  on  the  other  hand  we  hsre  a  great  many  people, 
old  and  infirm,  who  Im  on  amsU  peusioia — Trinity 
Ho^)ital  pandoners ;  and  the  parents  of  people  who  are 
iu  the  Colonies,  America,  and  AnstraHa,  who  keef>  their 
old  bodies  in  on  place,  beoauaa  they  knew  tiuut  they 
will  be  wall  oared  for  and  well  Isuked  aft«r.  Ihat  is  a 
large  part  of  the  concern. 

3L21.  How  nmny  ifwbrrataa  have  yoal — I  would 
say  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  50 
inebrii^es:  in  the  place. 

3122.  How  do  they  come  in  to  you  1 — Home  come 
in  of  their  own  accord,  and  ask  to  be  dint  up,  and 
notify  their  husbands  or  their  friecda  that  they  aae 
there. 

3123.  Who  pays  for  ihera  1 — Their  people  as  a  rale ; 
and  if  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  I  make  then  work. 

3124.  The  worst  lot ;  how  do  they  come  in  }— There 
are  people  who  make  themselves  nuisances.  An  unfor- 
tunate man  will  tall  you  that  he  oaaoot  work  by  day  ra- 
sleep  by  night  owing  to  a  drunken  wife,  and  he  asks 
me  if  I  will  take  her  in.  If  she  is  not  willing  to  come, 
I  do  not  mind  taking  her  in  nntil  we  sober  her  and 
put  her  into  a  right  state  of  mind,  and  try  to  tea^h  her 
by  her  surroundings  the  folly  of  her  procedure. 

3125.  How  long  would  it  take  to  accomplish  this) — 
Probably  a  month,  perhaps  twa  A  great  many  of  the 
voluntary  boarders  were  there  in  the  fkst  instance  by 
compulsion,  but  after  being  in  once,  they  new  object 
to  come  back  again. 

3126.  What  I  want  information  about  is,  how  you 
keep  them  when  they  are  in  the  thirsty  stage,  and 
want  to  get  out  ? — We  have  a  place  called  the  unrsery 
where  we  take  in  the  first  cases,  and  we  have  a  moder- 
ate steong  woman  who  is  able  to  look  after  them.  We 
give  them  as  much  butter-milk  and  potass-water  mixed 
up  together  as  Uaey  can  dank,  and  they  drink  any 
quantity  of  \k.  We  give  it  to  both  meo  and  women, 
and  sometimes  we  give  the  butter  milk  alcme ;  we  have 
not  very  many  inebriate  mrat — very  few. 

3127.  Do  you  find  that  they  take  to  that  kindly  as  a 
substitute  for  drink? — The  men  are  more  difiieult  to 
deal  with  than  the  womeu.  They  «re  phyeically 
stronger,  and  their  wills  are  stronger. 

3128.  Suppose  a  woman  came  with  her  hneband 
very  drunk,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  in  there,  woukl 
you  treat  him  in  the  same  way  until  he  got  unliquoredt 
— Yes.  Sometimes  a  husband  and  wife  come  in  together, 
and  we  take  them  both  in. 

3129.  How  do  yon  manage  to  bring  yoor  moral 
suasion  to  bear  upon  a  strong  willed  husband  who 
wants  to  get  out  ? — I  just  advise  him  for  his  own  good. 
tell  him  in  plain  language  that  it  is  not  a  cemetery  or  a 
burying  ground,  and  that  be  ia  there  for  his  own  good. 
We  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  violence.  I  can 
always  deal  with  the  people  so  that  they  submit  to  mjr 
advice  and  good  will 

3130.  How  many  inebriates  have  you  among  the  men 
in  the  house  ? — ^I  should  say  at  the  present  time  there 
may  be  a  dozen  of  what  I  would  call  inebriates — men 
who  have  been  in  business  and  have  drank  thenuelveB 
out  of  it 

3131.  Have  you  a  nursery  on  tlieir  aide  of  the  kouse? 
— No,  we  do  not  require  it  for  the  men ;  only  for  the 
women. 

3132.  ilr.  Nelson  wlio  gave  evidence  respecting  the 
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tiftr  Hotue  hdate,  taeatloiied  tltat  ha  bad  a,  good  numbw  of 

tiKlmt^.      cases  who  would  be  there  for  a  month,  and  who  at  the 
lloiTisSi.  *°'^  ^  *^  nooth  got  tery  impttient  tmd  diflSeult  to 

deal  with.     Do  you  pHreue  any  vyatem  of  ttiat  Bort  t — 

When  people  a»  broa^  to  me,  I  write  to  them  or  to 
their  friends  that  tiiey  mutt  coie«  roluotorily  and 
aubmit  to  the  mlea  of  the  inetitution,  and  they  may 
remain  as  long  aa  they  pleaaa  tbere  a«  long  as  their 
friwda,  with  their  own  oonsmt,  wish  to  keep  them. 

3133.  Mr.  Nelsoa  mentionBd  another  method  of  gett- 
ing inmatea  into  the  Honea,  that  a  magiatrate  having 
to  deal  with  an  habitual  drunkard  ordsted  him  to  go  to 
Qneenaberry  Houae  as  an  altetnatiTe  to  sending  him  to 
priaoo.  la  that  naorted  to  now ) — Occasional  (y  magi- 
stntea  and  police  asthoritiea  act  like  that.  They  send 
them  to  me  to  keep  them  from  going  to  prison. 

3134.  The  evidence  given  before  the  fanner  Com- 
mittee was  that  women  were  brought  from  the  Police 
Oonrt  in  charge  of  polioemen  f — The  deteetives  eoaie- 
times  bring  them,  but  they  coaM  of  their  own 
eocorL 

3135.  Then  the  magistrates  do  not  pnrsae  tbii 
ayatemt — No.  I  eoold  not  take  t^em  in  but  of  their 
own  accord.    Th»  jdaoe  ia  not  a  priaon. 

3136.  Thens  was  an  iattemsting  feet  disolosed  Aat 
certain  magistrates  had  the  habit,  as  an  alternative  to 
oommitaiait  to  a  prison,  of  giving  the  opition  of  going 
to  Qoeeneberry  Honse,  and  sending  the  prisoner  there 
in  charge  of  a  policeman.  Have  you  had  any  example 
of  that  in  your  time  t — No,  not  in  charge  of  policemen. 
I  have  known  magistrates,  out  of  kindness  of  heart,  to 
aeod  people  to  uie  that  have  come  before  them  and  pay 
for  them  out  of  their  own  pockets,  not  as  pneoners,  bat 
merely  in  the  hope  of  refcirming  them. 

3137.  Tou  let  the  inmates  come  and  got — Any 
penon  who  is  thoroughly  sober  has  as  much  freedom 
of  action  as  if  he  or  she  were  living  in  private  lodgings. 

3138.  I  aek  for  this  reason,  {hat  Mr.  Nelson  men- 
tioned  that  many  imoatee  were  sent  there  by  their 
hnehands,  ^o  instracted  ^e  superintendent  to  keep 
them  there,  and  not  let  them  come  back  to  them  at  all 
events.  These  women  when  they  went  oat  occaeion- 
afiy  got  drunk,  and  wcfre  ocoastonally  sent  to  the  Police 
Office,  and  came  back  again  ? — I  have  bad  people  who 
have  got  into  the  Police  Office  and  been  brought  beck 
again;  and  I  have  a  great  many  people  thoronghly 
sober  and  reformed  who  w«re  Kke  that,  and  whom  I 
can  tnnt  to  go  out  whenever  they  please,  and  to  come 
back  again  perfectly  sober. 

8139.  How  many  inebriates  will  you  have  among 
the  women  t — I  would  say  altogether  there  are  50  who 
came  into  the  Honse  as  inobriatea  ent  of  about  200. 
I  should  say  tiiat  one-half  of  those  ore  thoronghly 
reformed,  and  living  there  from  choice. 

3140.  How  long  liave  the  longest  of  that  reformed 
lot  been  living  with  yout — Some  as  long  as  1  have 
been  in  the  place ;  nearly  ten  years.  I  call  them  re- 
claimed. 

3141.  That  would  leave  you  with  acute  inebriates  to 
the  namber  of  about  25  T — Perhaps  between  12  and  24. 
Of  course  there  are  some  tliei-e  that  I  could  never  hope 
to  reform. 

3142.  How  long  would  you  keep  one  of  those 
inebriates  in  before  letting  her  out  ? — I  should  say  two 
years  at  the  very  least,  to  make  a  cure  of  a  thorough 
inebriate ;  that  is  if  his  or  her  braina  were  not  drunk 
away  before  they  came  in,  which  unfortunately  thoy 
often  ore. 

3143.  Ton  do  nol,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  keep  them  in 
for  two  years t — Oh  no;  I  let  them  out  after  two 
months. 

3144.  Do  you  let  tlem  out  in  chai^ge  of  any  onet — 
I  let  them  out  on  their  own  parole  of  honour  that  they 
•won't  taste  drink.  I  generally  try  them  tirst  on  Sun- 
days. I  let  them  out  on  Sundays  frequently.  I  do 
not  allow  auy  out  on  Saturdays,  because  it  is  a  drnnken 
day. 

3145.  Have  they  any  money  ? — Oh  yes.  And  they 
earn  money  by  tJieir  work — sewing,  knitting,  &c. 

814^.  I  Avas  going  to  as-k  you  about  employment. 
You  keep  them  employed  as  much  as  y'ou  can  t — The 


destitutes  iroik  for  tiie  Honse^  the  atian  for  their  own  Major 
hand.  JT'-CWtufy. 

3147.  I  suppose  you  like  the  inebriates  aQ  to  work  ?  „  xov~l8B4. 
— ^They  are  better  working  than  brooding  about  doiug  ' 
nothing. 

3148.  Yon  say  they  work  for  their  own  band.  Do 
they  work  in  concert,  and  directed  by  the  iustita- 
tion,  or  does  each  one  simply  do  a  bit  of  sewing  or 
knitting,  and  so  on? — They  make  work  iu  conceit 
among  themselves.  I  know  there  is  a  trade  of  cap- 
making.  One  woman  does  borders,  another  the  centoe, 
another  does  hemming.  There  are  specialties  amcmgst 
them,  and  they  send  out  tlMir  cape — ^they  are  female 
caps — ^to  big  shops  in  town ;  Smalt's  and  the  like. 
When  they  get  the  price  of  these  they  make  a  division 
of  the  earnings  among  themselves  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  their  work.  That  is  one  style  of 
industry  that  is  carried  on. 

3149.  But  you  don't  have  any  at  per  vision  of  that) 
—Nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  encourage  them  to  go 
in  for  it.  There  is  stocking-knitting  and  ssmmet- 
knitting,  and  there  is  dressmaking.  There  aM  some 
▼ery  good  dressmakers  among  them. 

3150.  Do  you  de  any  lanndiy-work  t— We  do  not 
take  in  public  lanndry^work.  We  have  enough  of  our 
own :  we  have  about  300  people  to  wash  fut. 

3151.  The  laandry-work  is  done  by  peof4a  who  aire 
not  inebriates  t — By  the  poor.  And  we  give  them  A 
small  remuneration — perhaps  to  the  extent  of  28.  6d.  « 
mouth,  or  3s.  M.,  as  a  rule  ;  and  if  they  are  going  away 
to  a  oituation  we  help  them  with  a  little  tlothing  or 
the  like  to  give  them  a  start. 

3152.  So  that  during  their  sojourn  at  Quoeueberry 
House  they  simply  make  use  of  you  M  a  regulated 
ledgiag-honse  1  lliey  earn  whatt  nonef  they  can  for 
^emselvee,  and  you,  as  a  charitable  kHtitution,  asaist 
them  to  make  a  new  start? — That  il  the  destitute 
people.    'We  don't  assist  the  boarderft 

3153.  How  do  the  boarders  pay  t— 'Their  people  paiy 
for  ttiem  or  they  pay  themselves.  Many  of  them  have 
smalt  annuities.  Some  have  monsf  from  the  Patriotie 
Fund— soldiers*  widows. 

3154.  We  have  been  told  thil  habitnal  drunkards 
are  very  often  apt  to  consider  tbsmselvas  cured,  when 
fhey  are  not  so  strong  in  their  fcsolution  as  they  may 
think,  and  that  they  want  to  get  out  of  every  place— 
against  the  conduct  of  which  no  suspicion  would  be 
reised — lunatic  asylums  and  the  like — long  before  they 
are  able  to  be  brought  fao4  to  face  with  temptation. 
Do  yon  often  find  the  same  thing  ? — I  often  find  them 
say  that  they  have  no  right  to  foe  there,  and  wlten 
they  go  away  they  go  all  irrong  and  come  back  again. 

3155.  I  suppose  wives  in  that  condition  would  wish 
to  go  back  to  their  husbands  and  families  1 — Yes.  We 
have  not  so  many  wiVes  in  jott  now.  I  find  that  the 
greatest  number  of  people  of  the  female  sex  there  are 
widows — widows  who  generally  go  wrong  when  their 
husbands  die,  who  cannot  contain  themselves,  who  give 
way  to  drink,  and  whose  sons  and  daughters  bring 
them  in. 

3156.  Mr.  Nelson  mentioned  a  strong  form  of  con* 
pnlsitnr  that  was  exercised  upon  the  married  ramatee — 
that  the  husbands  who  put  them  in  to  get  rid  of  them 
were  very  apt  unceremoniously  to  kick  tliem  downstairs. 
Does  that  accord  with  your  experience  1 — I  kuow  this, 
that  in  many  coses  -when  drunk  men  bring  their  wives 
there,  I  do  not  take  them  in.  This  also  I  do  know, 
that  a  great  many  men,  if  they  got  leave,  would  bring 
their  wires  in  there  to  get  rid  of  them.  Those  I  do 
not  accept ;  because  if  a  man  wants  his  wife  to  do  what 
is  right  and  proper,  he  should  do  that  himself  to  begin 
with. 

3157.  Suppose  he  wishes  "his  wife  removed? — ^If  the 
man  is  a  good  man,  and  he  wants  his  home  peaceable 
and  quiet,  and  is  desirous  of  placing  her  with  us,  and 
she  admits  that  she  is  in  the.  wrong,  I  tifte  her  in.  If 
the  tnan  is  a  drunkard,  I  refuse  to  take  his  wife,  for 
the  reason  that  he  would  jnst  treat  ber  again  in  the 
same  "way. 

8158.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  discriminate  these  cases  < 
■^ha  a  very  short  time  I  find  out.     H  I  find  that  a 
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man  wishes  to  get  rid  of  her,  I  immediately  send  her 
to  the  poorhoose,  where  she  ia  under  legal  authority. 

3169.  Id  the  course  of  your  experience  have  you  had 
any  inmates  who  have  gone  oif,  returned  to  their  friends, 
and  come  back  to  you  with  evidence  that  they  had  met 
with  a  warm  reception — in  the  shape  of  black  eyes  and 
things  of  that  sort  t — No  sir ;  because  the  people  who 
have  left  me  have  always  been  taken  away  by  their 
friends.  But  I  have  nombers  of  people — ladies  and 
gentlemen — who  have  come  back  to  me  in  friendliness 
when  they  come  to  Edinburgh  from  the  country  or 
from  other  towns,  to  see  their  old  friends,  and  to  ahov 
me  how  well  they  have  done  since  (bey  left 

3160.  Have  you  any  complaints  from  the  sober  and 
the  pensioner  class  of  your  inmates  as  to  the  effects  of 
association  with  these  inmates  t — No ;  because  I  have 
them  so  placed  iu  the  wards  as  to  give,  I  think,  two 
superior  wards  for  better-class  people. 

3161.  That  is  for  non-inebiiates?— Tes.  Then  I 
have  one,  an  intermediate,  and  I  keep  the  pensioners 
by  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 

3162.  What  are  your  hours  t — From  ten  in  the 
morning  until  nine  at  night.  We  finally  lock  np  the 
House  at  ten.  Their  is  no  rule  as  to  their  taking  their 
meals  with  us.  If  they  wish  for  leave  I  give  them 
it.  If  they  absent  themselves  without  leave  I  treat  it 
as  an  offence,  and  I  shut  them  up  for  a  month.  If 
(hey  won't  be  shut  up,  I  shut  them  out.  They  have 
the  full  run  of  the  barrack  square.  They  are  just 
confined  to  barracks,  to  use  an  army  phrase. 

3163.  Have  you  anything  analagous  to  the  sentry  1 
—We  have  a  man  at  the  gate,  and  their  names  are  on 
(he  gate. 

3164.  (Bij  Dr.  Sutherland.)  What  do  you  think 
of  outdoor  employment  for  inebriates) — I  think  out- 
door employment  would' be  very  good  if  they  were 
under  supervision. 

3165.  Light  labour?— Light  or  any  labour  that  they 
coald  be  made  to  do. 

3166.  Do  you  believe  that  these  nostrums,  said  to 
contain  chloride  of  gold,  &c.,  have  any  influence  in 
checking  the  drink  crave  ? — No. 

3167.  What  do  you  think  about  these  things  t— I 
believe  there  is  only  one  cure  for  drankenness,  and 
(hat  is  to  stop  the  supply.  The  reformation  must 
proceed  from  the  party  themselves,  helped  by  good 
advice  and  object  lessons,  on  the  principle  that  you 
may  take  a  horse  to  the  water  but  you  cannot  miitke 
him  drink. 

3168.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the  restric- 
tion that  should  be  placed  on  the  vendor  of  liquor 
and  the  pawnbroker? — I  think  if  the. liquor  shops 
were  closed  the  pawnshops  would  close  with  them. 
The  one  is  the  counterpart  or  the  father  of  the  other, 

3169.  Would  you  apply  any  restrictions  upon  then 
if  the  person  had  been  certified  to  be  an  habitual 
drunkanl  t — I  would  abolish  liquor  shops  altogether. 

3170.  Seeing  we  cauuot  abolish  them  1  —  Whilst 
they  are  there  the  Upas  tree  of  intemperance  will 
remain.  The  common  people  will  not  control  them- 
selves. 

3171.  Could  yon  not  protect  the  victim  of  intem- 
perance to  some  extent  from  the  liquor  seller  and  the 
pawnbroker? — Yes;  by  putting  a  sentry  on  the  door 
of  the  public-house  and  keeping  him  out. 

3172  (By  Miiis  Stevenson.)  You  spoke  of  the 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  ladies  who  were  boarded 
in  Queensberry  Lodge.  Do  they  sign  any  agreement 
(hat  they  are  willing  to  stay  there  when  they  come 
in? — If  their  friends  wish  them  to  do  so  they  may, 
but  I  do  not  require  it. 

3173.  Do  you  read  over  to  them  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  and  take  them  in  on  condition  that  they 
know  the  rules? — They  are  always  sent  to  the  parties 
who  apply  for  admission  before  they  come. 

3174.  These  are  the  frjends  of  the  parties,  but  do 
(he  ladies  themselves  know  under  what  conditions  they 
are  living? — They  should  know ;  they  generally  know. 

3175.  But  do  you  not,  as  the  governor  of  the 
institution,  make  a  point  of  seeing  that  they  know 
what  the  rules  are  that  they  submit  to  in  coming  in 


there  t— There  are  no  roles  except  that  of  total  restraint  Mc^ 
from  drink.  JtCktrtii^. 

3176.  There  are  rules  as  to  exic  and  entrance  t- 
They  know  that  they  won't  be  allowed  out.     They ' 
know  that  perfectly  well ;  they  are  told  so.     They  are 
treated  in  every  way  as  if  they  were  in  a  hydropathic 
or  a  hotel. 

3177.  You  say,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  any  intoxicants  into  the  Lodge,  you  search 
the  friends.  By  what  authority  do  yoa  do  that?  If 
a  friend  came  to  see  a  mother  or  a  sister  in  the  Lodge, 
and  they  refused  to  be  searched  T — If  I  suspected  it  I 
would  ask  if  they  had  any  liquor.  If  they  gave  me 
their  word  of  honour,  I  should  be  satisfied.  If  I  sus- 
pected that  they  were  shady  people  and  likely  to  bring 
in  liquor,  I  would  have  them  searched  by  the  lady 
superintendent,  and  if  I  found  any  drink,  I  would  put 
them  oat  straight  off. 

3178.  By  what  authority? — My  own;  simply  as 
governor  of  the  institution. 

3179.  You  say  that  a  number  of  the  women  there  do 
work  for  profit  ? — Yes. 

3180.  I  understand  that  yon  have  your  sewing-hall 
under  the  management  of  a  superintendent,  where  work 
is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

3181.  Do  the  women  there  get  any  proportion  of 
their  earnings  ? — No ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  their 
earnings  do  not  keep  them. 

3182.  How  many  hoara  do  they  work? — In  the 
winter  from  eight  till  six,  with  two  hours  interval  for 
meals,  thoir  Thursday  afternoon  free  to  themselves  from 
one  o'clock,  and  their  Saturday  afternoon  from  four 
o'clock.  On  Saturdays  I  do  not  light  any  gas  in  the 
winter  evenings. 

3183.  They  must  have  light  somewhere  ? — They  have 
light  in  their  rooms.  They  come  to  their  work  in  the 
winter  after  breakfast,  in  summer  at  seven.  They 
work  until  twelve,  when  they  have  an  interval  for 
twenty  minutes,  they  get  from  two  till  three  for  dinner, 
and  they  work  then  from  three  till  six — with  the 
exception  of  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

3184.  The  proceeds  of  the  work  done  in  this  depart- 
ment are  £1^0?— On  an  average  there  are  between 
30  and  40  women.  They  have  to  be  fed  aud  clothed 
out  of  that  sum. 

3185.  I  understand  that  in  the  House  of  Refuge  you 
take  in  destitute  people  for  their  meals — what  you  call 
casuals? — At  night  at  eight  o'clock,  we  take  in  20  men 
aud  20  women.  Women  with  children  we  give  a  pre- 
ference to.  Many  of  these  have  half-a-dozen  little  ones 
at  their  heels,  aud  they  could  not  tell  you  who  their 
fathers  are.  We  give  them  porridge  and  milk  and  a 
scone,  and  we  give  them  breakfast.  We  do  not  require 
any  work  from  them,  and  we  keep  them  on  Sunday. 
If  the  men  will  work  I  make  them  work,  but  many  of 
tb«m  are  too  lazy  to  work.  I  take  in  as  many  as  I  can 
to  the  extent  of  40.  Old  men  and  lads  I  give  a  prefer- 
ence to. 

3186.  Do  you  find  that  those  class  of  people  belong 
to  Edinburgh,  or  are  they  people  on  tramp? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the  men  are  short-service 
soldiers.  The  short-service  system  is  at  present  pro- 
difctive  of  a  great  many  tramps  and  vagrants.  In  our 
tvto  casual  wards  we  have  about  40  tramps  a  night. 
There  are  generally  from  8  to  12  children  among  the 
women. 

3187.  Daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  13,181 
persons  sheltered  and  relieved  ? — Yes,  about  that. 

3188.  The  nightly  average  of  inmates  being  about 
38  ? — Yes.  Then  we  feed  a  multitude  of  people  during 
the  day  for  a  penny  a  meal,  and  we  feed  poor  children 
for  nothing,  to  the  extent  of  100.  We  also  feed  a 
considerable  number  of  children  at  a  penny  a  meal 

3189.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  see  you  say  you  have 
25  persons  snffering  under  incuiable  disease? — We 
have  an  hospital  with  54  patients  in  it.  They  pay 
8s.  per  week.  They  have  two  attendants  in  each 
ward,  with  fires,  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and 
all  that.  It  does  not  pay  us ;  but  it  pays  the  people 
to  come  there. 
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r^  3190.  Who  is  the  doctor?— Dr.  William  Russell, 

t^trUtey.  3191.  (By  Sheriff  Dove  Wilson.)  Have  you  mauy 

— ■         children  in  the  Refuge} — We  don't  take  them,  except 
-^'^•""- at  night 

3192.  Do  yon  ever  take  children  in  the  Lodge) — 
Sometimes ;  when  they  are  children  at  the  breast,  or 
when  the  mother  wishes  to  bring  them.  We  have  a 
child  there  now. 

3193.  Do  you  ever  take  them  at  such  an  age  that 
they  require  education) — If  they  do,  I  send  them 
to  school  I  have  a  child  at  the  present  time  with 
its  mother  whom  I  send  to  Moray  House  School. 

3194.  You  mentioned  what  work  yon  had  for  the 
women ;  what  sort  of  work  can  you  give  to  the  men  t 
— I  make  the  men  do  all  kinds  of  work  in  the  place. 
I  make  them  clean.  I  utilise  their  trades  as  far  as 
I  can — slaters,  painters,  plumbers,  joiners,  and  so  on 
— that  is,  if  they  will  work.  If  they  won't  work, 
I  won't  feed  them,  and  I  send  them  about  their 
bosinesa 

3195.  Have  yon  any  gardener) — I  have  a  gardener ; 
also  a  destitute  man. 

3196.  Do  you  employ  many  of  your  men  upon 
garden  work) — We  find  one  or  two  quite  sufficient. 
There  are  about  three  acres  of  ground:  it  does  not 
require  a  great  deal. 

3197.  Ton  have  inebriates  sometimes  who  are  quite 
destitute.  Do  you  ever  take  them  in  without  pay- 
ment from  anybody) — Yes;  but  I  make  them  work. 

3198.  Do  you  think  you  lose  much  upon  those 
inmates) — We  don't  gain  anything  by  them.  The 
place  could  not  be  maintained  as  it  is  if  it  were  not 
for  public  contributions.     It  is  a  charity. 

3199.  Do  you  think  their  work  represents  anything 
like  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  boani) — No;  it  does 
not  half  pay  their  board. 

3200.  You  mentioned  that  you  took  in  40  people 
every  night) — Yes. 

3201.  Do  you  find  that  that  exhausts  the  supply, 
or  have  yon  a  competition  to  get  in ) — Sometimes  there 
is  competition.  I  do  not  take  in  any  person  more  than 
three  tiroes  in  the  mouth ;  because  if  we  did  not  have 
a  rule  of  that  kind  we  should  have  the  same  class  in 
night  after  night.     We  have  the  same  class  of  people 

'  presenting   themselves   very   often — what   you    would 

call '  loafers.' 

3202.  What  might  be  the  greatest  number  that  might 
apply  on  oneuigbt) — I  have  seen  as  many  as  50  apply 
in  a  night ;  and  I  may  say  that  although  perhaps  I 
was  transgressing  the  rules  of  sanitation,  I  have,  on  a 
very  cold,  wet,  frosty,  or  snowy  night,  told  the  people 
that  they  might  come  in  and  lie  on  the  floor,  if  they 
preferred  that  to  lying  outside.  I  have  taken  in  as 
many  as  50  on  a  frosty  night. 

3203.  Is  it  the  ca<ie  that  practically  you  take  in  all 
who  apply ) — ^I  cannot  take  in  all,  occasionally.  I 
generally  take  in  all  .the  women.  I  never  turn  a 
woman  away  from  the  door  if  I  can  help  it. 

3204.  Do  you  take  in  very  nearly  all  the  men  that 
apply ) — Probably  two-thirds  or  three-fourths. 

3205.  You  mentioned  that  you  sometimes  search  the 
people  who  come  in  to  see  the  patients.  Have  you 
any  power  of  enforcing  that,  except  just  telling  them 
that  they  won't  get  in  if  they  do  not  submit ) — That  is 
all  [  would  never  search  respectable  persons  who 
brought  in  their  people  there  for  the  sake  of  being 
cured.      But  sometimes  shady  companions  come  to 

-  see  people  there,  and  if  I  have  a  doubt  about  them, 
and  if  it  be  a  woman,  I  ask  her  to  submit  to  be 
searched  by  the  female  searcher.  If  they  refuse,  then 
I  say,  •  You  can't  go  in.' 

3206.  (Bi/  Cd.  M'Hardy.)  Children  are  some- 
times sent  to  yon  from  the  Police  Court  —  those 
who  are  brought  before  a  magistrate  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act.  Aru  girls  occasionally  sent  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  until  an  Industrial  School  is 
provided  for  them  1 — Yes ;  the  Police  Commission  give 
us  £50  a  year  to  take  in  these  cases  and  provide  for 
them  temporarily.     It  used  to  be  £80. 

3207.  How  many  ca.«es  in  a  year) — It  is  difficult  to 
say.     Sometimes  the  police  pick  up  people  on  the 


streets,  waifs  and  such  like,  and  bring  them  to  me.  Mt^or 
If  the  House  is  open  I  take  them  in.  M'Cartuey. 

3208.  Are  cases  of  people  picked  up  on  the  street  „  „ 
covered  by  this  £50 )— I  daresay  it  does  cover  it.  "    - 

3209.  How  many  girls  would  you  have  brought  to 
you  in  the  year,  until  an  Industrial  School  for  thom  is 
settled ) — Not  many  of  that  kind.  But  when  they  do 
come,  they  generally  stay  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 
Perhaps  to  the  extent  of  30  in  the  year ;  perhaps  2  or 
3  per  month.  I  take  in  boys  iu  the  same  way  until 
they  are  sent  to  Reformatories 

3210.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  of  men 
and  women  afflicted  with  drunkenness )— Yes ;  I  think 
I  have. 

3211.  And  not  only  those  who  have  behaved  them- 
selves and  kept  clear  of  the  police,  but  also  those  who 
have  been  ofienders  and  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
police ) — Yes. 

3212.  From  your  experience  of  that  class  of 
offenders  who  have  been  apprehended  and  convicted 
for  disorder,  accompanied  by  drunkenness,  have  you 
thought  of  any  better  treatment  than  the  present  one 
of  sending  them  to  jail  for  short  periods  frequently ) — 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  send  them  to  jail 
altogether.  I  would  employ  them  in  a  useful  way  for 
the  good  of  the  community — place  them  under  police 
supervision  or  any  other  supervision,  and  make  them 
work  and  do  their  punishment  in  that  way  for  the 
good  of  the  community — exposing  them  if  possible. 

3313.  Working  outside  do  you  mean) — Working 
outside  ;  and  shutting  them  up  at  night  either  in  poor- 
honses  or  prisons. 

3214.  How  would  you  deal  with  persons  convicted 
frequently  of  vagrancy  and  begging) — I  would  make 
these  people  criminals ;  I  would  put  them  in  a  peni- 
tentiary or  a  house  of  industry,  and  I  would  make  them 
work  for  their  living  under  Qoverument  supervision. 

3215.  How  long  would  you  keep  them) — From  one 
to  two  years  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence. 

3216.  I  think  you  said  two  yeirs  would  be  necessary 
to  reclaim  people  who  had  become  habitual  drunkards ) 
— Yes ;  to  starve  the  drink  crave  out  of  the  system  I 
think  it  would  take  fully  two  years. 

3217.  {By  Dr.  Farquharton  )  Do  you  think  that  you 
could  do  more  effectual  work  at  your  institution  if  you 
had  compulsory  powers) — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do 
uot  think  that  in  a  private  institution,  worked  as  ours 
is  by  moral  suasion  and  kindness,  I  could  do  any  more 
good  than  we  are  doing  there ;  because  if  people  wuu't 
reform  you  cin't  reform  them.  You  can  do  nothing 
with  iucorrigibles  but  make  criminals  of  them,  and  our 
institution  would  be  no  place  for  them. 

3218.  I  think  you  Lave  said  that  the  only  chance  of 
reclaiming  those  people  is  to  keep  drink  absolutely  from 
them )— Totally. 

3219.  Would  not  compukion  ccme  in,  in  keeping 
them  away  from  drink? — I  think  myself  that  a 
drunkard  should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty. 

3220.  You  have  only  a  modified  moral  compulsion 
which  practically  compels  people  to  stay  with  you ) — I 
have  no  other  force  but  my  own  force  of  character  to 
compel  them. 

3221.  You  have  found  that  pretty  effectual ) — Yes,  I 
have.  But  I  may  tell  you  that  force  of  charncter  has 
no  effect  upon  a  man  when  he  is  drunk.  He  is  the 
worst  kind  of  lunatic.  You  cannot  influence  him  in 
any  way  unless  he  is  sober.  You  can  quell  a  lunatic 
but  not  a  drunkard. 

3222.  But  suppose  your  successor  were  a  man  of  less 
force  of  character,  would  you  require  compulsion  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  great  force  of  character,  but  I 
manage  to  deal  with  those  people  with  very  little 
trouble.  Any  man  with  ordinary  hrmuess  and  kindness 
could  I  think. 

3223.  Then  you  are  satisfied  with  the  results  of  your 
institution  as  a  whole ) — Yes,  quite  so. 

3224.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  you  could  cure  almost 
any  case  of  confirmed  inebriety  by  a  detention  of  two 
years ) — No ;  it  is  not.  Because  an  inebriate  is  not 
like  any  ordinary  being.  If  he  is  two  years  sober  and 
anything  goes  wrong  with  him  when  he  is  free,  he  i.« 
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liable  tolose  bis  baknee,  to  go  off  Ms  bead,  and  to  take 
to  drink  again ;  but  the  chances  are  tfaat  be  may  keep 
sober. 

3225.  Would  you  say  that  your  cbsnces  were  better 
if  you  got  the  case  earlier? — Ye«-;  and  that  is  where 
people  fail.  They  do  not  bring  in  their  oases  until 
thoy  are  too  far  gone.  lu  many  coses  they  da  not 
bring  them  in  until  they  hare  drank  their  braitw  away. 
I  find  tfaat  fauabauds  screen- their  wires,  and  their  finends 
do  not  like  to  let  it  be  known. 

3226.  Do  you  follow  up  your  cases  to  fiud  liieir 
future  career? — Yes;  and  linvariablyfiudjinrmost  cases, 
that  they  are  doing  well.  I  Lave  met  people  on  my 
holidays  who  have  been  delighted  to  meet  me,  and  bare 
spoken  of  themsBlves-aa  being  perfbctly  cured. 

3227.  I  observe  you  treat  the  male  and  female 
patients  with  different  discipline  in  the  mattm  of  going 
out? — Females  in  the  House  are  allowed  to  go  ont  b^ 
themselves. 

3228.  You  said  yon  had  uo  fkiib  in  iiostrnmsr.  Has 
your  medical'  attendant  any  medical  treatment  that  he 
pursues  beyond  the  potass-water  and  battennilkl — He 
might  perhaps  administerbromide  of  'potassium  to  on 
iuebriate,  just  to  settle  him^  until  he  got  a' night's  sleep 
or  so. 

3229.  Do  many  medical  men  give  doses  of  cayenne 
pepper,  or  something  of  that. kind? — Dr.  Russell  does 
not.  Like  myself  be  believes  in  knocking  the  thing 
right  off.  He  sometimes  admioiBters  a  little  branny 
wben  the  patient  is  infirm,  or  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  weak ;  but  that  is  all. 

3230.  Do  you  find  no  cases  of  ddiritttn  tremens  from 
sudden  knocking  off  f — Unless  they  are  when  they  come 
in.  I  do  not  treat  thenr.  I  send  them  to  No.  6  ward, 
in  the  Lifirmary.  I  may  say  that  drugs  are  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  drink. 

3231.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrief.)  "VThat  are  the 
youngest  of  your  inebriates? — I  have  a  girl  in  the 
House  now  not  20  years  of  age. 

3232.  Is  she  a  confirmed  drunkards — I  would  not 
like  to  say  that ;  becanse  she  was  taken  in  time.  Her 
father  and  her  brother  brought  her  in.  She  is  there 
quite  voluntarily  and  quite  hapgy,  working  and  sewing 
away. 

3233.  Did  you  inquire  as  to  her  antecedents? — I  did 
not.  Her  mother  is  dead,  and  getting  too  much  oppor- 
tunity of  knocking  about,  she  afterwards  got  in  with 
bad  associates.  It  is  largely  women  that  lead  each 
other  away. 

3234.  Did  she  lead  a  bad  life  before  she  came  in? — 
Kb,  as  far  as  I  know. 

3235.  Were  her  people  respectable! — ^Her  father  is 
respectable,  and  her  brother  thoroughly,  respectable. 
She  is  a  nice-looking  girl. 

3236.  How  long  has  she  been  with  you? — ^Nbw 
about  three  mouths,  and.  perfectly  content  to  remain. 
But  in  most  cases  I  inquire  Into  the  antecedents,  and  I 
find  that  either  the  father  or  the  mother  was  a  druukasd, 
and  that  it  is  hereditary. 

3237^  That  is  iu.  a  large  percentage  of  cases? — 
Yes. 

3238.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry  into  the  x:haracter 
of  the  applicants  for  admission  ? — Yes ;  the  people  who 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Lodge  are  generally  people 

•of  means  and  of  substance,  and  of  respectability. 

3239.  As  to  the  Honse? — I  take  a  great  many 
people  in  to  take  them  off  the  streets,  and  I  try  to  get 
situations  for  them.  Sometimes  I  send  them  to.  Uie 
country,  and  keep  tbem  until'  they  get  something 
to  do. 

3240;  Do  they  often  come  from  the  streets? — I  do 
not  know.  Sometimes  country,  girls  find  their  way 
into  Edinburgh,  and  some  kind  person  brings  them  to 
nie,  and  I  take  them  ia  To-morrow  there  is.a..nice 
young  girl  going  away  to  a  place  in  the  country. 

3241.  There  are  destitute  people  who  do  not  pay? — 
Yes. 

3242.  Would  you  refuse  a  girl  whose-  previous 
character  had  been ,  immoral  ? — Not  if  she  wished  to 
reform. 

3243.  Do  you  ever  find  that  the  other  inmates  have 


any  objection  to  associate  withljiem  1 — No.    If  a  girl  Mt^ 
tells  me  that  she  has  gone  ^vrong,  I  tell  hereto  keep  it  U'Cttrtmof. 
to  herself,  and  to  say  nothing  to  the  others:  ' "  _ 

3244.  {By  the  Chairman.)  I  asked  you  abont-  the  ^*  "^- """ 
number  of  lunatics-  that  had  been  certified  from  the 

Lodge,  and  yon  mentioned  three? — But  I  have  sent  a 
great'  many  more  from  the  House. 

3245.  That  is  precisely  what  I  wished  -to  ask  yon. 
OSiu  you  give  me  any  nu-mber  in  regard- to  the  House? 
— I  suppose  since  I^have  been  there  I  have  seat 
probably  a  dozen  people  to  Momingside  Asylum — 
people  who  developed  iusanity  after  they  came. 

3246.  What*  class  do  they  belong  -to? — Inebriate 
boarders.     I  would  say  they  wure  alcofaoHc  lunatibs. 

3247.  Do  they  ofteu  got  delirium  tremens  in  the 
House  ? — No,  r  have  never  known  them  to  get  delitrum 
tremem  in  the  House,  bntlhaive  known  l^em  to  come 
in  in  delirium  trerMm,  and  when  I  see  that  I  send 
them  at  once  to  No.  6  ward  iu  the  lufihnBry.  We 
have  no  means  of  .strapping  them  down. 

3248.  Wfth  regard  to  the  Befiige,  where  you  have 
40  people  every  night,  does  that  in  Ediiibuigh  come 
within  the  definition  of  a  common  ]od;giHg-house,  and 
is  it  inspected!? — Nojit  is  just  a  shelter  for  the 
destitute.  There  is  a  poTicema-n  there  every  night.  I 
asked  a  policeman  in  order  that  he  might  see  S.  tiiere 
were  any  delinquents  that  tibe  police  might  want ;  and 
I 'find  that  the  presence  of  a  policeman  maintains  order 
whentheyare  being  selected: 

3249.  I  merely  ask  because  there  are  certain  pro- 
visions as  to  the  regulation  of 'lodging-houses  in  certain 
towns? — The  place  is  open  to  supervision  from  day- 
Ught  to  dark  to  any  to  come,  to  see.  Any^o^y  can 
come  and  see. 

3250.  You  spoke  about  a  sewing-room;  'Statt  many 
have  you  there  i — Between  30  and  40. 

3251.  Does  that  come  under  the  Factory  Acts  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  just  part  of  the  charity. 

3292.  "That  is  quite  true ;  but  it  is  not  inspected, 
and  you  do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acta  as  to.  putting  up  notices  and  so  on  7 — No. 

3253;  You  do  not  regulate  the  hours  of  labour 
according  to  the  Act? — To  many  of  those  who  cannot 
sow  we  give  the  knitting, of  tablecloths,  &C.    Hr  is  just  I" 

to  keep  them  employed. 

3254.  You  mentioned  about  boys  sent  to.^a.ta  b6 
kept  until  they  are  sent  to  a  Eeformatory.  Mtay  of 
these  boys  are  very  obstinate  and  stubborn  to  deal 
-with? — They  are  troublesome  and.  tricky,  and  they 
will  escape  if  they  can. 

3255.  You  have  no  powers? — No,  but  -they 'are  only 
there  for  a  short  time,  until  they  get  into,  the  Mars 
Training  Ship  or  an  Industrial  School.  Sometimes 
their  parents  demand  them  in  spite  of  the  m«gi«tcates 
and  the  police. 

3256.  {By  Sheriff,  Dove  WHson.)  Are  you  quite 
certain  that  you  have  no  authority  to  keep  them.  Are 
ypu  not  aware  that  under  section  19  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  a  magistrate  can  send  them  ta  yon  for 
two  or  three  days? — Yes,  he  does.  And  Lnevar  let' 
them  go  without  consulting  a  magistrate. 

3257.'  I  have  been  looking, over  the  suggestions  of  a 
scheuM  which  you  have  subniittfed.  You  would  work 
habitual  petty  offenders  in  a  special  garb  iu  gangs, 
under  gangers,  on  public  roads,  streets,  gardens,  docks, 
(fee,  or  in  any  manner  in  which  tliey  might  be  usefully 
employed  for  the  public  good  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  and  you  suggest  that  the  jails  or  poorhouses 
might  be  utilised'  to  house  them  at  night,  and  on 
Sundays  when  not  at  work.  You  suggest  that  they 
ithould  have  a  reasonable  plain  diet  of  whulsitome 
food,  and  that  any  among  them  who  might  refuse  to 
work  should  be  placed  in  solitary  cells  or  apartments, 
on  one  pound  of  bread  daily,  with  as  much  water  as 
they  might  drink,  uutil'starved  into  submission  ?— That 
is  exactly  what,  my  directors  disapprove.  That  is 
purely  my  own  idea.  In  sii^'eating  these  tluugs  I 
speak  from  my  military  rezperienca 

3258.  You  suggest  also  that  while  nt  ■wakf  or  in 
their  dormitories,  shoald  they  offer  violence  to  a^uger 
or  other  person  placed  over  them  they  should  receive 
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jl^  corporal  ohastiaemeirt-i-from  12  to  24  laslies  on  the 

TOir«uy.      jjaie  back  wit]i.a.ct^oV>iuma.tail8  veil  l&Lil«nt — I  aaw 

.-^^^-g.   thatwhan.I  wae  on.  dutyia-a  p«nit«B<Ury  in  (Dsnuia. 

'  '  It  had  A  splandid  effect.      Tbay  aevet  coimniUed 

themaelvAS .Again.    I  iDf^..meniaon  £«ithBr   tbit  in 

Canada  Tagranta  ara  laade  .oaiiu<uia^<.aBd<BFe  onadei  to 

woik;.oitber  that,  or  thf^ .d«poft  ifaatn  out. of  the 

country. 

3262.  Do  yon  think. dipiamaniacs  to  wlwm.  Ifaere 
comes  .the  lunatic.jwylamt.«hottld -be  tneatedinia  Mtne- 
what  similar  way  i — That  is.my  opiaion. 

3260.  If  they  iiavet^e  maana they. should. berxuide 
to  pay  for  thair  maintenance  if  not,,  t^ey  filiould  be 
tiaated,aa4:nminal8.and  made.to-wogik.ivE'tliMt  :UviDg, 
although  their  work  would  not  support  tham} — Iiiay 
crimiaalv  bacnise  I.thinfc  it-k-acBiaioal  ftffoace  ior  a 
person  t»  got  dmok.  They  do  ikings  <wh«n  drank  that 
they  WQuldjiot  do  .whan  aoket.  I  CMMidaar^dwnkinwss 
is.no  .escuaB.ior  cnma. 

3261.  You  an.  in  .favour  «f  ^a  faeary  ipeaadty:  for 
dmskanaoBa  zncompaiiiwl  byi  iQ«A{weity  or  dixoderly 
conduct  You  would  fin8'thismia»tiiiug>«Bd«rXl,.  and 
if  the. fine  wasDot.forthaoffliug,  yoa^votdd  maka  the 
man  oi  women  do  8cavenf|^ng«B  •faening'work  I — ^Ybs  ; 
I  think  oar  punishmeata.ane.ioi'Aoo  iightiu  erimiaal 
offeuMB  of.that  kmd. 

32£2.  You  would  hasa  .the  onlprita  waor  lUifiBian, 
and  be.ampl^ed  under  ^angaw,  andkcMsad  en  jailnr 
some  othei;  pi^lic  building  in  wbieh  iii^<  would  ibeikept 
under  lock  juid  key  t — Yes.  ■ 

3263.  Yon  would  havo  ith«m  work.inm  six  to  six, 
either  br^ight  or  day  as^  .uylgeBcies  .might  osqure, 
with  an  honr's.inteiryAl  forueals  ^— I  wonUimJtothera 
do  street  woric  at  night 

32S4.  You  would. deal  with,  breaches  of  the  peace 
and  jtet^asaaultaonthe  linag  of  haAatuBl;  patty  ofGaodsrs, 
only  wtUii  morft  vigour  ?— The  «f  toner  a  mam  >  had;  com- 
mitted iiimsslf  the  moM-  boimbb^  .  he  .skoald  he 
puoiahad.. 

326K.  Yoa  think  that  pnstituteaor  wenran  niis  go 
about  the  country  as  .traoips,  mgniit^  itc,  pnopBgatug 
their  species  with  iadiscxkninata'.men,  should  he.  shut 
up  in  honaea  sd  correction,  or.locatad  on  iklands  ttdiare 
theia.ara]toiJUAle.iahabitAntB  axM|>t  manned  offioBls, 
and  be.nade  to  work  for  thair  liffing  atr^itlnr  indoor 
or  outdoor  labour;  and  that  .they  should  be  haiaed, 
cIothodj.ADd  isd  at  .ther  public  ezpeiMev«ad  made  to 
work.iaratumforthe  public  goad  ^I  aay  that  Irom 
what .I«ee  takes. place.  I  .havetin  .wtjrimiBd.iai'yiraBg 
woman  under  30  yeaxs  ci  age,  with  five  littte  «hildMn 
at  het  feet~«he  could  not  tell  the  name  o£  thei  filther 
of  one  ot  them— rtiampi^gi  abouti  the  «oaiitKy,  ipnoptgat- 
ing  dieir  species.     It.is  a  eosanion  thing. 

3266.  'Vagrants  you  would  treat  aa  ihailiaas  of 
habitual  petty  ofCaadeES,  but  widi.  juoib  Btnisaaqf  J^ 
Yes. 

3267.  Ton  have  mentioned  Canada.  Yon  wnsia 
Canada? — I  was  in. the  army  in  Canada — in  Kii^ton, 
where  there  waa  a  large  ptsnitentiary. 

3268.  Yauhadno  position  tiiwel — iliTo^.  except,  when 


I  iwo&xm  iaty  vnhad  to  guard  it  when  wehadfeuians  Major 
iiiiit  ieOirtrng. 

3269.  You  speak  of  how  thoy  treat  habitual,  offenders  22  l^r~lB»i. 
.theareri — ^They  makn  them  ceuviots;  make  them  work;  , 

'Smd  faina  them  oat  to  oootoactors  under  prison  enper- 
adsion. 

3^0.  (By- Br.Suiherland.)  Doea  that  hiring  gey  on 
)i»w1 — Yes. 

3271.  ^!f  Uie  Chaimtan.)  It  is  «orafDon 'all  prer 
GeRiadai1>-->They  «lso  put  them  down  mines.  There 
were  no  mines  then,  hvX  they  empieyed  tbem  in 
mnwrins. 

3222.  Jilont  you  tbink  the  -umeiB  wight  hatre 
aometiiing  to  «ay  na  to  tbatl— It  wonld  bring  the 
xdnere  tethniEfienBaa. 

3a7a  {^^  Br.  Sutfierhnd.)  Ywwaaid  yon  had  no 
idcsijs.ftff: compulsory  powers.  How  are  you  gohig  to 
deal  with  pbiinaee  «ad  wfraotory  flbtmlmrdst — Put 
them  in  jnlaad  make  thfun  >w«rk  tiiere.  If  jon  want 
itoiflbop<  dntnkards  you  must  atop:  the'  manufacture  of 
drink. 

-2274.  Ycntr  flaneriBiaivolatitsry  onciWid  you  have 
«o  dasire  for  compidsory  powersl^No. 

8279.  But.  I  auppoee  you  oould  «oncei<re  of  Homes 
'when  'cnufiudsory  powew  irould  'be  neoeBsary  f — Tbey 
are  necessary  in  a  prison. 

S2J6.  Oh  yea.  Never  -mind  'the  prison.  I  am 
■peaking  of  Hesee  ibr  nnebriety  w4wre  the  drankard 
ateaxRiDtikiibeinafiaedagainst ^eir wiU ?— You  might 
Make  it  m  dndwiwto'  asylum;  and  put  it  onderastfaority 
Ao  asme  >ae  «  ianatio  a^lnm — -pat  It  in  the  sane 
position  exactly. 

3277.  Are  those  vagrantB  md  destitate  people  that 
70U  takoin  fora  nightMt  slime,  'peopie  who  are  domi- 
oiled  in  Bdiubnrgfa  as  a  'ittfe,  or  are  they  tramps 
passing  through  the  town  1 — In  some  eases  doraicikKl ; 
ixaMnaicaMS'tRtoipB. 

S278.  What  proportinn  «re  'tmDpB4 — I  ehould  eay 
about  half. 

3272.  Bntyun'oalyibke  i^em  in  three  timeu  in  the 
Mottthil — Men  as  a  nde,  Imt  I  never  refuse  a  wonrnm. 
I :  fasnre  never  tnived  «ut  a  weman  except  she  wns 
ditmk.  1Ih«fy  are,  'as  a  rale,  under  or  about  the 
^twenty. 

3260.  (j^ihe  Obairman.)  I  see  you  have  a  strong 
lalgeotionto  Qovevnment  iiiterfefence  with  private  «r 
asiciai  entevpriees  of  avy  kind? — Perimps  I  might 
onndify  that,,  md  say  I  «^»ject  iw  Gevernment  interfer- 
jMutft  in  private  tJBakn. 

3281.  {By  Dr.  Sutkorltatd.)  Do  you  wlimfr  that  like 
every  paMic  tustttntion,  hoepital,'ftc.,  dn  this-ooautry, 
you  we  iiaUe  to  puhHe  inspection? — To  the  civil 
Botiiotities. 

8282.  Which  msybe-tfaenHnricipttlhy  or  Ab  Gwem- 
ment  1 — Whichever  the  Government  require.  When  I 
idiade  to  Qovermnent  interference,  I  speak  from  my 
iBB«y3BColl«tions  of  trouble  with -the  War  Office.  If 
I  were  under  Grovernment  I  could  not  get  a  broom-head 
without  A  Coutt  of  Inquiry.  TWitnesB  then  with, 
diew.]  1     '       L  ^^,.. 
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3283.  {By  the  Ciairman.)  Ton.  are  abaflain  to  .the 
prison  here  ? — Yes. 

3284.  How  long  have  you.held  that  office-? — Oaike 
month  of  May  I  shall  have,  had  it  .for  three  yeaiB. 

3285.  'Esfe  you  bean  conneutad  with  any  ether 
prison  ? — I  have  .not 

3286.  WHl  you  state  what  is  ibe  daUf  population  «f 
the  prison  f — The  daily  population  is  on  an  anar^ge 
ahout  290.     It  is  306  at  the  present  moment. 

3287.  Y'ou  have  both  female. and. mala  prisonBrat 
— We  have.  The  propoition  of  males  ia  vaty  math 
higher. 

3288.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the.  inbahitants 
are  drunkards  1 — A  larg^  proportinik   - 

3289.  Do  you  mean  by  that  thad)  they  \aBe  regular 
habitual  drunkards,  or  simply  that  they  combine 
drunkenness  with  .their  xither   evil  couises  7  — 2fany 


Madcauit 

eambine  dnmbauKSB  with  khrir  oAier  levil  cotm«s,  Camj)beU. 
and  many  are  drunkards  pure  and  simple— a  consid»r- 
abie  number.    Jishoiiid  saytfaat  of  SOOmaJe  habituals 
200  aee  to  a  ^aaat  extent  dtonkards,  though  that 
follows  perhaps  as  a  result  of  their  oon^tion. 

8290.  Will  you  please  expteint — I  mean  that 
dninbennaas  follows  witii  many  Other  vicee.  Tbey 
are  hflhituals  probaUy  by  birth  and  npbvraging ;  and 
dnoakiMiaess. is. added  on  antong  the  dther  titings. 

3291. .  Then  aire  aboat  250  females  ?— 250,  of  wfaem 
Lcompiiite  that  1 50.  are  .dvuniarde 

8292.  That  giues  yoa  a  total  «f  990  faabHuel 
onminalS't— tAb  expressed  between  the  periods  of  dlst 
March  1893  and  31st  March  1894.  I  mean  habitual 
o^Gpuders. 

3293.  P^ity  sffeodoB  such  as  come'  within  our 
remit  V— RfeoiaBly. 
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Set.  H. 
JIaekenxit 


3294.  The  total  number  of  habituals  in  Edinburgh 
yon  put  down  at  650? — About  550.     And  of  these 
(aimpMi.        550  I  pnt  jio^n  360  bs  drunkards. 

22  Not.  1894.  ^295.  What  do  yon  mean  by  habituala  of  habitude  1 
'  '  —  By  habituals  <k  habitude  I  would  indicate  that 
their  birth — their  surroundings  I  mean  —  has  been 
unfortunate ;  that  their  panuts  have  not  shown  them 
the  example  that  one  might  desire  ;  that  as  they  grew 
up  they  had  uo  regular  form  of  educatiaii ;  that  they 
were  not  disciplined  to  live  iu  such  a  fashion  as  would 
make  them  other  than  habituals. 

3296.  Of  the  remainder  you  say  that  a  small  number 
are  neurotic  habituals,  victims  of  a  physiological  condi- 
tioa.  Would  you  explain  that? — That  iu  connection 
with  the  brain  of  such  an  individual  there  is  a  ueurosis 
pointing  to  a  particular  line  of  action,  associated  to  a 
certain  extent  with  one  who  might  be  insane,  with 
that  same  condition,  though  not  iusan^  —  still  that 
there  is  a  neurosis  pointing  to  a  particular  line  of 
action  which  the  patient,  the  sufferer,  cannot  readily 
combat. 

3297.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  these  habituals  are 
weak-minded  t — I  find  that  what  u  for  their  own 
interest  they  would  neglect,  rather  than  fail  in  the 
particular  thing  that  seems  to  lie  as  a  curse  upon 
them. 

3298.  Yon  do  not  consider  the  present  method  of 
dealing  with  these  as  at  all  satisfactory  1 — The  present 
method  is  very  perfect  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  I  daresay 
that  since  there  are  two  distinct  classes — the  habituals 
of  habitude,  and  the  neurotic — a  certain  classification 
might  assist  the  matter. 

3299.  In  prison  t — In  prison. 

3299a.  How  would  yon  propose  to  carry  out  that 
classification — by  individual  examination  Y— By  indi- 
vidual examination. 

3300.  You  propose  to  adopt  the  special  method  of 
treatment  to  each  individual  class  ? — Yes ;  I  think  there 
are  only  the  two  classes. 

3301.  What  difference  of  treatment  would  you  con- 
sider necessary  ? — For  habituals  of  habitude,  I  should 
of  course  eliminate,  as  the  prison  always  does,  the  par- 
ticular environment  that  they  have  been  brought  up  in, 
the  particular  example  that  has  always  been  before  their 
eyes.  To  that  I  would  add  a  regular  form  of  education 
in  all  that  they  lack.  There  is  first  of  all  discipline 
which  they  already  have.  Then  there  is  encouragement 
towards  labour ;  there  is  definite  purpose ;  there  is  some 
definite  aim  that  might  be  set  before  Uiem ;  some  rational 
result  that  might  be  aimed  at. 

3302.  The  present  system  of  prison  labour  is  calcu- 
lated to  carry  out  your  views  ?— To  a  great  extent  it  is. 

3303.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  the  same  form  of 
labour  as  in  other  prisons? — Picking  oakum,  teasing 
hair,  mat-making,  &c. 

3304.  Do  you  consider  that  that  tends  to  educate 
their  industrial  instinctet — To  a  very  great  extent  it 
does. 

3306.  Do  you  consider  it  is  equally  educational  to 
employment  in  trades  which,  I  suppose,  you  also  have 
in  Edinburgh  prison? — ^Well,  if  definite  and  distinct 
trades  were  introduced  it  might  be  better,  because  I 
daresay  the  different  kinds  of  employment  that  are  at 
present  in  operation  in  the  prison  are  forms  of  labour 
that,  after  release,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  man 
performing  outside. 

3306.  As  to  the  neurotic  habitual,  you  say  that 
scientific  treatment  would  also  be  necessary,  as  these  are 
scientifically  set  apart  t — Yes. 

3307.  What  do  you  consider? — That,  I  am  afraid,  I 
cannot  answer.  In  some  of  these  creatures,  men  and 
women  both,  undoubtedly  a  great  portion  of  the  brain 
is  cerebellum — it  is  evident  even  by  outward  examina- 
tion. The  fact  is  that,  to  put  it  broadly,  the  world 
would  need  to  supply  the  cerebrum  which  they  lack. 
I  know  that  cannot  be  done,  but  I  think  that  certain 
things  might  be  done  to  improve  their  mental  condi- 
'jon. 

3308.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement  yon  propose 
to  give  us  certain  illustrative  examples  f — I  have 
brought  a  few  here.    As  a  neurotic  individual  I  might 


instance  the  case  of  • 


This  man,  first  of  all,  com-  Bev.  B. 


mitted  a  small  forgery — a  thing  that  was  almost  certain  MackenzU 
to  ruin  his  entire  life — and  he  did  it  just  within  four  C<»«P*«^- 
months  of  the  completion  of  his  law  apprenticeship,  22  Kov.  18! 
when  he  had  every  prospect  of    entering  into  the       — '. — 
tolerably  fair  business  where  he  had  been. 

3309.  Did  he  do  it  under  any  special  circumstances  t 
— The  circumstances  were  certain  to  be  found  out  in  a 
very  short  period.  Then  this  man  got  into  prison  and 
did  nine  months  afterwards.  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
Glasgow,  who,  on  his  release,  took  him  in  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  indenture.  There  he  stole.  The 
whole  theft  amounted  to  the  most  paltry  sum,  and  thus 
he  ruined  himself  remorselessly,  and  apparently  without 
any  reason. 

3310.  What  did  he  get  for  that  t— Six  months. 

3311.  What  is  his  subsequent  career? — He  has  dis- 
appeared just  now.  I  think  that  the  moral  nature  here 
was  totally  submerged.  I  have  no  doubt  that  upon 
this  particular  point  this  man  was  mad. 

3312.  {ByShenff  Dove  Wihon.)  Did  he  drink?— 
Absolutely  he  did  not  drink. 

3313.  (By  the  Chairman.)    Another  case  is  that  of 

a  lad ,  a  very  painful  case  belonging  to  a  remarkably 

nice  family.  His  father  is  a  minister,  and  he  is  very 
well  connected  in  every  way.  He  is  one  of  a  family  of 
six  who  have  all  done  exceedingly  well,  and  he  himself 
is  the  only  one  who  has  gone  astray.  He  was  brought 
into  prison  ou  a  charge  of  forgery.  He  came  out  of 
prison  and  promised  amendment.  I  got  him  into  a  shop 
in  George  Street^  and  the  lad  evidently  determined  to 
do  well  He  was  brought  up  to  St.  Giles  during 
Assembly  time,  and  it  was  observed  that  a  whole  lot 
of  money  was  pilfered  in  small  sums.  This  boy,  how- 
ever, had  money;  his  parents  have  money.  He  was 
perfectly  comfortable,  and  it  was  unnecessary  that  he 
should  steal  in  this  way.  Still  he  persisted  in  this 
course,  and  I  was  asked  by  the  gentleman  into  whose 
employment  I  had  got  him  to  come  and  speak  to  him. 
I  saw  him,  warned  him,  threatened  him.  Still  money 
disappeared,  and  this  time  the  theft  was  clearly  proved. 
I  asked  his  employer  to  take  no  further  pro- 
ceedings. He  agreed  to  this,  but  he  went  to  an  em- 
ployer whom  the  lad  had  had  before,  and  he  told  pre- 
cisely the  same  story — that  he  pilfered  little  articles 
really  without  any  necessity  whatsoever. 

3314.  You  have  not  any  subsequent  information  ? — 
I  have  traced  really  four  distinct  cases  of  theft,  for 
which  ho  would  certainly  have  got  sentences  accumulat- 
ing altogether  to  a  year  and  a  half. 

3315.  You  told  us  that  you  had  asked  his  employer 
not  to  report  him  to  the  authorities,  iu  order  to  avoid 
his  being  punished.  Did  you  think  that  the  absence 
of  punishment  was  calculated  to  produce  his  reforma- 
tion ? — No,  I  did  not ;  but  I  was  sorry  for  his  mother, 
and  I  daresay  you  will  respect  the  feeling.  I  think  for 
example's  sake  he  ought  tu  have  been  punished. 

3316.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  for 
himself  if  he  had  been  punished  ? — I  think  he  was  a 
neurotic  individual,  and  that  it  might  not  have  done 

any  good.     Another  clear  case  is .      At  the  age  of 

16  he  was  found  guilty  of  criminal  assault  and  received 
sentence  of  three  months.  Immediately  on  liberation 
he  repeated  the  offence  and  got  a  sentence  of  five  years' 
penal  servitude.  Directly  he  was  liberated  he  has  done 
the  same  thing ;  and  he  is  in  prison  for  a  couple  of 
years  now.  Apart,  however,  from  this  particular  line 
of  action  he  is  a  very  decent  fellow — in  prison  a  good 
worker  and  a  thoroughly  good  prisoner ;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  that  on  his  release  this  neurotic  condition 

will  still    pursue   him.     Another   case  is  .     So 

closely  does  the  neurotic  condition  approach  to  the 
insane  condition  in  this  man  that  he  has  been  sent, 
either  to  the  Criminal  Department  at  Perth,  or  to 
Morningside  Asylum  proper.  So  closely  does  the  one 
condition  approach  the  other  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

3317.  What  is  his  line? — He  goes  to  lodgings  upon 
Friday  night,  and  leaves  on  Monday  morning  for  his 
box,  which  he  never  finds ;  swindling  landladies. 

3318.  It  would  appear  that  the  first  two  coses  would 
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Sn.  B.  come  under  what  is  sometimes  pled  of  respectable  people 

Jf**^"*  without  q>parent  mottre  for  tieft — Kleptomania ;  but 
tnyhta.  y^^  appear  to  carry  out  the  theory  further,  and  think 
tt  Nor.  1894.  ^^^  wherever  you  have  a  criminal  confining  himself 

to  one  particular  line,  and  repeating  the  offences  in  that 

line  again  and  again,  notwithstanding  punishment  and 
the  probability  of  being  again  punished  for  these  offences, 
this  is  due  to  a  sort  of  moral  twist — that  he  is  a  quagi 
maniac  %—  I  think  so.  That  is  when  the  commission  of 
the  action  is  known  to  bring  no  gain. 

3319.  But  that  man  who  swindles  landladies  gets 
three  days'  lodgings,  and  a  chance  of  getting  themt — 
But  if  you  take  into  couideration  the  general  ooorerBa- 
tioa  of  the  man,  there  is  a  lowaeas  of  tone,  an 
nnhealthinew  of  tone  about  him. 

3320.  Does  he  give  you  anyexplanation  of  his  motive, 
or  have  you  ever  tried  to  get  one  1 — I  have  tried,  but 
very  often  he  is  incoherent. 

3321.  His  incoherence  would  seem  to  indicate  some 
mental  defect.  But  if  insanity  were  pleaded  in  such  a 
case  I  lappoee  the  result  would  be  that  such  a  man 
would  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  to  be  detained  there 
during  Her  Mnyesty's  pleasure,  which  would  be  very 
much  more  severe  than  anything  he  would  be  likely  to 
get  for  a  petty  offence  of  that  kind  t — Precisely. 

3322.  You  say  he  has  been  in  a  lunatic  ssylum.  Did 
he  think  it  did  him  any  more  good  than  an  ordinary 
prison  t — KTo. 

3323.  Have  you  any  other  caset — There  is  a  man 

,  who  has  been  in  prison  for  the  last  12  or  13 

years  'almost  continually.  My  impression  of  him 
is  that  he  cannot  on  liberation  do  better  than  he  has 
hitherto  done.  That  is  my  distinct  impression.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  man,  the  aspect  of  his  head, 
would  show  you  that  this  man  cannot  do  better  than 
now.  Only  a  couple  of  days  ago  he  said  to  me  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  prison  all  his 
life  provided  he  got  a  pipe.  He  certainly  is  the  best 
woricer  iu  the  prison. 

3324.  What  is  his  line  f— A  fighter  ;  a  sort  of  bally. 
He  fights  and  of  course  drinks.  He  likes  to  fight — sober 
or  drunk. 

3325.  Does  he  ever  try  to  indulge  in  that  amusement 
in  prison  ? — No  ;  he  is  under  the  power  of  discipline. 

3326.  What  does  he  work  att — Hemp-teasing 
generally,  and  sack-sewing. 

3327.  Has  he  ever  ventured  to  assault  a  warder  f — 
He  has:  I  remember  one  case.  He  is  generally  abusive 
if  anything  does  happen. 

3328.  Abusiveneaa  is  not  encouraged  in  prison  1— It 
is  not 

3329.  Has  he  on  that  occasion  been  punuhedt 
Petty  offences  would  be  punished  by  the  governor  1 — 
By  Uie  governor. 

3330.  Now,  take  a  case  of  that  sort  Supposing  he 
had  been  willing,  getting  his  pipe,  to  remain  in  a  sort  of 
Reformatory,  he  might  find  things  more  conducive  to 
indulgence  in  his  taste  there  than  in  prison  % — There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  for  a  man  of  that  type,  and  all 
men  of  that  type,  rigid  discipline  is  absolutely  essen- 
tisl. 

3331.  Are  there  any  other  cases  f— There  is  one  case, 

that  of  a  man He  has  had  four  sentences,  and  he 

is  au  intellectual  man,  and  an  exceedingly  clever  man, 
who  might  do  remarkably  well,  but  who  has  persistently 
and  on  every  occasion  thrown  himself  away. 

3332.  What  is  his  line  t— Fraud. 

3332a.  Any  particular  form  of  fraud  t — No  ;  the 
usual  form  of  fraud.  He  goes  and  gets  money  under 
false  pretences,  and  is  certain  to  be  discovered.  He  is 
not  an  old  man,  and  he  really  could  do  remarkably  welt 
in  many  ways.  I  tried  to  get  him  sent  to  America,  but 
owing  to  the  United  States  Law  we  could  not  do  it  just 
as  we  wanted.  I  thought  a  new  country  might  have 
some  effect  upon  him.  I  think  he  is  a  neurotic.  I 
think  he  would  do  precisely  again  as  now.  These  are 
all  the  neurotic  cases  I  have  the  habituals  of  habi- 
tude. 

3333.  Could  yon  give  us  one  or  two  good  chronic 
specimens  t — One  is  a  man .  His  whole  environ- 
ment has  been  such  as  to  create  a  habitual  of  habitude. 


I  have  seen  his  mother,  and  he  is  always  more  or  less  Rev,  H. 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  itadcmai* 

3334.  Do  you   know  anything    of   her   history—  (^"l**^ 
whether  she  was  drunken  at  the  time  of  his  birth  and  22  Nov.  1891 
childhood  t — I  understand  she  was.  ■ 

3335.  What  is  the  number  of  his  convictions  t — 
Seventeen. 

3336.  What  is  his  line  t— He  has  really  got  all  forms 
of  convictions — theft,  drunkenness,  assault  I  have 
just  taken  the  general  drunkenness  and  assanlt,  but  he 
has  got  theft,  and  has  run  a  very  narrow  riak  of  penal 
servitude  this  last  time. 

3337.  What  is  your  idea  of  penal  servitude  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  people  of  that  sort  ?  Does  that 
give  them  a  caution) — There  is  a  certain  class  with 
whom  it  acts  in  the  way  of  a  deterrent     Take  the  case 

of  that  man .     The  last  time  he  came  in — it  was 

his  eighteenth  conviction — he  lay  grovelling  almost  on 
the  floor  of  his  cell.  It  was  the  grate  out  of  the  room  ha 
lived  in  that  he  stole,  and  sold  for  9d.  He  said  if  he 
got  off  penal  servitude  this  time  he  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain he  would  never  enter  the  prison  again  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  has  not  been  back  sinca  ;  but  that  is  only 
a  very  few  weeks  ago. 

3338.  How  long  has  he  been  out  now  Y — About  seven 
weeks. 

3339.  But  I  suppose  you  do  not  attach  a  great  deal 
to  that? — I  am  afraid  he  will  come  back  again. 

3340.  I  suppose  a  man  like  that  when  drunk  will 
forego  all  his  good  intentions  t — Tes.     Then  there  is  the 

case  of .     He  is  a  very  distinct  habitual  of  habitude. 

He  is  a  son  of  the  Queen  of  the  Gipsies,  Queen  Faa. 
He  is  an  habitual,  and  I  do  not  think  any  possible  system 
would  reform  him.  He  is  a  lazy  rascal.  I  have  got 
him  repeatedly  into  Cruall's  stables.  He  has  always 
remained  for  a  very  short  time  and  then  gone 
away. 

3341.  What  has  he  gone  in  fori — For  drunkennes 
and  vagibncy  generally. 

3342.  Was  the  Queen  of  the  Gipsies  notorious  for 
drunkenness  t— Not  notorious ;  but  for  the  general  form 
of  life,  the  nomadic  life  the  gipsies  lead,  and  not  very 
serious  labour ;  he  is  thoroughly  lazy. 

3343.  Of  course  laziness  is  not  a  crime  1 — No;  but 
of  course  with  all  these  habituals  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
adjuncts. 

3344.  Have  yon  any  good  case  of  hundreds  of  coo- 
victionnl — We  have  had  numbers.  I  think  there  is 
one  of  320  on  the  female  list 

3345.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Jane  Kirk  t— Yes. 

3346.  Have  you  heard  of  her  lately  t — I  have  not 
heard  of  her  lately. 

3347.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Not  since  she  was  taken  in 

hand  and  sent  north  t — No.    Here  is  one ,  with  103 

convictions;  and  his  condition  is,  I  should  not  say  perhaps 
neurotic,  but  he  certainly  is  in  an  imbecile  condition, 
and  is  physically  weak.  He  is  a  blind  man  who  just 
gets  drunk  and  is  brought  up  as  often  as  he  gets  drunk. 

3348.  I  believe  your  sentences  for  drunkenness  are 
very  short  in  Edinburgh  1 — 14  days  and  up  to  30. 

3349.  Does  it  run  up  to  tbatf — I  think  it  often  runs 
up  to  that. 

3350.  Have  you  often  had  that  blind  man  in  for 
that  length  of  time  1— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  he  has 
done  30  daya 

3351.  You  say  here  that  the  method  adopted  in 
Canton  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Is 
that  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  habituals  of 
habitude,  or  neurotic  habituals! — Habituals  of  habitude. 
My  information  is  slight,  but  I  will  give  the  little  I 
know.  I  believe  that  there  it  is  entirely  trades  they 
are  taught,  and  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  sentenced 
for  a  certain  period  conditionally  ;  that  when  the  craving 
for  drink  is  submerged  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  is 
granted  to  them ;  that  they  labour  under  the  supervision 
of  the  police,  and  also  under  the  supervision  of  one 
member  of  a  local  committee  ;  not  a  legal  committee,  but 
a  charitable  committee  to  supervise  their  progress ;  and 
that  gradually  they  regain  their  freedom  with  the 
increased  advantage  of  knowiiig  a  trade,  and  their  craving 
for  drink  submerged  altogether. 
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3352.  It  ia  aa  exteQaion.of  the  -tickelnofrlawra  ^ttem 
to  ordinary  business  t — Yes ;  .it  is  ,sa 

3353.  Tou  haye  often  spokeo  of  .teaching  'teades. 
Dou't  you  think  that  would  evoke  a  gneat  deal  of 
opposition  from  the.ioembera  ol.tLeea  kaiUal — I. am 
afraid  it  would. 

3354.  Well  now,  about  vagrancy;  you. make  .;the 
si^^stioa  tbat  ton  a  .'repeated  .gesies  «f  ofiwnes  of 
vagmncy,  of  offences. in. inspect  «f  v.agntRqy,iJbie,Cavrt 
Bbould.seuteoce  to  a  poorboi»e  oi.haaaeof.dctenUail 
—For  Tagraucy^and  beggii^tgl  t}uok,80. 

3355.  Well,  that  would  notafgily  .. to. tke , waist  .ease 
of  vagiants,  because  i  in  Sootland.  there  is  ,iio  ptoirision 
for  the  .maintenance  of  tha.able-badiad  paw.  An  Jbble- 
.bodied,  a  atuctly  beggar. iaitheo wont ^elass, of  iTageantl 
— Precisely. 

3356.  He.is  precisely  the  person  whom,  the  Panocbial 
.Boards  would  not  ba  authorised  to  .waiotain  oe  .datain 
in  Scotland t — Unlass  he.iB,x;o]npell8d.t0  ida.a.oenkaia 
Amount  of  work,  .to  rwork  .at  a  .^rticuIaiT  .trade,  tor 

wktlev«r  empl^yoieut.is.  ac^ignBd-Miga,  if  .ce(ti£ad..a8 

fit  fur  labour. 

3357.  If  not  fit  .{or.  labour.,  he  Jbecoraw  a  fit,«ub)|«ct 
for  parochial  relief,  but  if  he  is  £t  for.  Jabour  .thare,  is 
uo  l^g^L  rigbt.tojtesist  him  iiom  .Uuu  puochial  .innds. 
Have  you  auy  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  .to  iiie 
able-bodied  vagiant  whe  could  not  be  detainMlin  the 
poorhonse  1— .£o^  the  aUerbadiod— ^aAtalwart  beggar 
— I  think  sayfire.  discipline  would  be  BMeasaiy.at  any 
xate;  and,  of  course,  that  uigHt  .not  .be.iidbiiuataMKLt8o 
effactivalj  in  the  pourhou8a.as.in  Jbha  prison. 

3358.  What  sort  of  seatemiBs  ido  ^hay  ^e  for 
YAgiaiic^  heia] — Tolsrab^y.  long  •aatauwat'-'jSOk  d^fys.for 
tegsing. 

3359.  What  sort  of  beggars. are  thaigeuaral  matof 
.b^g^^rs  committed.bere? — Katbec  miseiable  spoeimeas. 

3360.  Are  many  of  them  silly  1 — A  good  nuuD^jof 
them. 

3361.  Do  you  think  prison  ia  .a  j)capQr  .plaoe  £or 
them  ?— J  think  tb«  pbysicaUy  weak  and^the  silly^itould 
be  very  much,  better  in  the  poorhanae. 

3362.  Have  you  many  priaooeiBiu  .for  .prostitnitan, 
solicitation  1 — ^We  have  got,  I  should  .thjuk,  40.  I 
should  say  Jjiat  .reckoning  upon  jKaia'conTistioD^. -there 
are  geueoJly  about  that,  uumhar. 

3363.  Per  annum  t — The  same  women  a<Hne  Jn 
.fcom  year  to  y*ar. 

3364.  That:i8  chiefly  to  the  iptison  as«pa>t.&on.the 
cells? — We  only  get  thoee.of.the  higher sentancea,.. and 
these  yary  frcwoi  five  and\ae.v«a  to  iourteos.  days.  Five 
days  ia  wry  common. 

3365.  What  class  of  women  are.kbc^  1  A  ^mtj  .poor 
.class  1 — Yes;  .miaeiabfy  poor. 

3366.  I  ask  you,  becanaa  we  had  .the  evidenoa  nf 
one  magistrate,  that  the  woumo  who  Ket»  iBought 
before  him  did. not  appear  to  belong  ito  the  ncher^r 
betttff  dressed  class  of  jn'ostitu.te.",  but  to  the  very 
poorest  clasB.  Is  that  so  1~  They  ara  miaecably  dad 
as  a. rule.  I  hardly  think  I  can  i:ecollact.oBe  oasa.of  a 
respectably  dressed  woman  being  bsonght  in. 

3267.  It  iajDQur  busintas  to. instruct  .them  and  try 
to  improve  their  morale  and  so  on,  and  probajaly  they 
apeak  to  yo«  very  freely.  Do  they  make. any  cojuplaiut 
to  youi  about  their  treatment  jU  the JukodavoC  the  poUct  I 
— WpII,  I  have  heard  them  do  so. 

3368.  In  what  leapecta? — Theyiseem  to  be  undsr  the 
impression  that  if  onca  they  get  into  .prison,,  and  their 
bad  name  is  eatahliahed,  they  may  be  xaaueatsdon  v«ry 
slight  provocatiou~-though.  I  behave  myaaU  pBtaoaaUy 
the  .charge  is  wrong. 

3369.  Have  they  ever  made  to  you  any  charga  x»f 
blarkmailing  against  the  police  I — -llever. 

3370.  We  are  iufonned  that  in  Edinburgh  they  are 
treated  \vith  extraordinary  lenioncy  oumpased  with 
some  other  pJaces — Uiat  .th«y  are  never  arateatad  exoept 
for  soUcitalaon,ajid  nevejr  axresbed  even  for  solicLtation 
unless  they  have  been  warned  jon  the  same  ««eniiig 
against  it  t  —  I  myself  have  .seen  on  the  etr«^3 
arrests. niade,  and  the  women  arrested  I  knew  personally 
})yiheir  having  becnin  priA0H,4uad  I  think  I  aaaihoaeetly 
say  they  were  not  arroatad  witboftU  suffieient  gnonnri. 


.1  httre.  Bwn  them  :w«nied  lepaatadiy.     !Not'  longer  i2e«i<zr.' 
.than  one'WeeL  ago  I.iaawtwowomBn  «»anaedin.front  ^a**'/^' 
lOf  ith«  Paat  Offioe.    .They  did  not  take  the  'Warning,  <!'"V«^*- 
and  . aCteirnfiaiidB  they  west. akmg  the  Kofth  Bridge ^^jf^,,  %^Q 
and  I  .lihiuk  the  potiocman  :waa:aeiiianly  jnstafied  in  ■ 

.flTKBtM^tJum. 

^7L  lHek|)r«ia,>lwaaiiae-ve:faadfaBdi'<iompfaanto<on 
jtbtbeooM  :mad»iu  GUaBgeWj.and  I  wished:  taseo  if  tbere 
waro-nny  eompkiatB  anads  iby  .these  ipeaple  io  ildin- 
burgh  1 — Yea. 

33X2.  .Ia.tlwmi«a^8«fl0|e8tion;thatjoo(nrs.fa3y«u,  as 

.•zfiHniag.Jbsw  it  ia  ifhat  loaly  those  /very  poor  and 

iniaQnd)l«'WDmsu£Bd.tfasBX<'Kay  intuithn.'priBen  ^ — Wiith 

.moBt,  frith  alljof  ■eouBe,.idiankcnn«8aiis^o  an  aoenm- 

paniment 

■31317.3.  BatitinrBiaaHBtiiieiait)«ni)«riaf'Khat'yoamay 
aaU.themor«  Mspeclable  ches,  .tbe  better  drasaad,  the 
richer  class,  who,  we  are  tuUyidodsot  gratwitats  thcie ) — ' 
liiinigbiD.thattlH.y,.paihafts,  faaraiaBtgc^st  thoroaghly 
d«haa«id.  Their^aa^citation  is  a.  mors  ^nkata  tUag, 
,aad  they.ido  lOot  bning  -thaauchrea^ao  fMOUBentlyitor- 
«fwd  iMisBe.  UiB  foliaa    1,  OManiiiieyxreaBaoee  OMrtinus. 

.3,374.  {By  Siuriff  Boie  Wihm.).  SomiXij  JAwf^Ao 
;  not  :^t<«o  idnaok  % — No. 

3375.  (£^  the  Cfaimnan.)  I  sBevao  laitarastiyes 
between  dsuDkanneasy  diandnly  ooiifhiet,  and  aeiicita- 
tian}— £reciatly:ao;iaiid.it  'vas  /very  difiSadfeitoi make 
out  this  list. 

.  3376.  WJien  theaa  vomsn,  gat  ant  tbana  am-instita- 
itians  for  raclaiaiing  them  faenal — ^Sfaen  are, 

3377.  I>o.iB«a;r  anil  thanaabraioaf  tiwm*1 — A^^ood 
imany  go  .thaBO. 

3378.  What  inatitalaom  are  there  ^-a;hem. is  !the 
Alavmkbill  Home,  tiie  Magdakene  Aa^um,  and  tba 
Grove  .Laundry,  wbick  1ms  liaen  discnatinaed ;  baeaase 
they  did.  not  avail  tkemaelvBe  of  it  latterly.  We  had 
Srireaa  the  Slat  Ifarch  1893,  -till  -th«  sane  date  -in 
1894.  I  thmk  57  passed  tiatoiigh  tiwae  difOaiant  iuati- 
tutions  in  one  form  or  another ;  fant  I  am  sorry  to  ny 
that  the: results  wsre.not-enooatagiug. 

3279.  You  gat  back  a  garaii  nanber  of  thoaa  irfao  do 
go  there  t — A  great  many  have  been  back. 

3380.  Afta-  how  hmg  do  yen  gat  them  faai^'i— 
Eighteen:  mooths  las  a.-Bole. 

£381.  Do  yDa.mean.-tD  saj^  that  in  18  months  .they 
come  back ) — In  that  table  .a  goat  aawy  iha^  aot 
hean  in.  f  or  .ibat  kngth  ixf  I  time. 

,3382.  (%  &V  CaUn  SaOt  Momritf.)  laee  13  have 
been  reclaimed  1 — But  that  ia  for  thoae<yeaia.  A  hage 
:uumber  ainat  haore  peaaed  tfarongh  in  that-Uma.  These 
were  really  all  I  could  get  extracted.  I  went  omr  the 
ibQQha,aDd  wam tad. BB many  aa  possible  ia  tkoaa  .alKets, 
JBid  these  want  the  resnte. 

3383.  May  it  not  happen  that  a  -woRnm  w&d  bas 
bad  axperiance.«)i.tluae  Houms  aiay -try-to. hide  hwself 
andisink  her  previDdl  hdatary  1 — ^Wieil,  I  Jndcthat  the 
loffioialt  saaosiated  wdth  these  HoniBs  knew  Mrly-well 
t^e  Jbeality  to  which  .liliey  go.  Tha  uafortamobe  tlmg 
is  that  .the  graat  nnQority  ttva  bete,  and  have  paaaad 

in  And  lont  atnae  4^ea. 

3384.  Is  that  after  a  long  stay? — Less  or  more 
.tbay  have  had.  Heae'iB  .a  wionan  iritfa  three  jjoavic- 
tiona,  who  has  only  bad  pBxniscuoua  aesBtanee.     Take 

,  amither  caw  wnth  2i3>  aemriotions;  oopeatsdly  in  the 
Graae  .Laundry ;  raasisted  in  thase  otiier  iScnaea ;  in 
Alnwickhill  xeceined  proaaasuons  aasiatamce;  ihas  not 
recovered. 

3385.  But  bas  aha  been  aaiy  length  of  time  with 
jon  1 — I  am  soxry  I  .harve  not  got  the  length  of  time. 
I  .know  tfaft  naajenty  of  them  have  had  a  fair  lengtb 
of  time.  I  abonkl  think  a  good  nuaift)6T'  of  them 
muat  bane  had  a  Tear. 

3386.  Yonr  exparianEe  has  -not  been  at  all  of  an 
etMonragnig  natoae  t — I  am  sorry  to  say  m  as  to  those 
Hornet, .  because  I.  had  hoped  it  was  otherwise,  and 
ioy  desire  was  ithst  as  jaany  should  be  -presented  as  I 
passibly  coiald. 

3387.  Might  it  not  be  the  case  that  you  get  the  T«ry 
worst  iukder.]>our  Edinburgh  sj/stem,  and  tbe  most 
dagraded  anly  of  that  claas  in  yonr  hnnd»t — Un- 
doubtedly it  is  aa 
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^S..  33f&%.  Ajui  t&at  would,  probabfy  aoaaiutt  for  wobm 

iatmm  Tault»imrwithaB.iElaB«irhera  iortliB.way  of  reoiamationt 
^^'^  — You  onao  ikaX  ihia  ciaBBiBnaaWAnie  «IaM' than  t the 
Si*T..18H.  canrapondiBg  nlasa  in  C^ktsgow  T 

"  *  33S9.  I  mean  ikst  in  Gkagowi, -wheoBe  titisgr  eecteiBly 
do  take,  upt^  I  think,  naairiy  tbieet'  timasi  m  .maii^ 
proBtitatM  in.  paopntioa  to  the  i  population,  they^ieach 
a.  higher  class  of.  proatitulMk^  who  aMmorei  dvsircina 
of  r^vial — That  iKpoobaUyao. . 

33dD.  Eoa^ly  tha  bettar  reMottai  shown  than;  ate 
not  quite  contradictory  of  the  worse  lewlte  harel — 
That  is  a9i  Thaae  undoubtedly  ace  am,  exceeiiia|E^ 
lav  typeof  pasaitccB,  and  Ihe  'Women  are  a  very  nunh: 
lower  ty{»  than,  tha  mem  It  BeHns:  laere  ho]M]aas. 
work  to- liafcDm.  a'wauan.  PosaiUy  on  acoouBt)  o£  hnr 
keener  aiMoeptibiflt^  it  ia:  sMMnaLffii^t  to  tuae'tortba' 
old  pikoh. 

3S9L  Yoncr  experioocea  geneoraliy  da  nob  appear' 
to  coincide  witk  the  ntums,,  foe  inatanee  of  the 
MagdakoiBi  Asylum,  heise.;  for,  aooordiiig  toi  their  state* 
nienty  tha  uutuhen  of  daamiaBed^.  absoaadad^ .  lapsed,  ia 
only  down  at  18  pet.  oent,  and  they-  are  morei  than 
aelf •aappootiag  1 — Tonx  sea  there  ocean  a.  period,  of 
raleaee  alter  tiwy  get  oat.  of  this.  Home;.  It.  ia.t^n 
that  one  look».<to.  see  %aj  faanafit.deri7Bd.i  Althtnisb. 
thay  may  qfieai  pei&ctly  cleaB  upevthiuli;  sheet,  the 
qnestioa.  ia,  ai»  thay  reelatmed.!  01  eoinsS)  ot.ivsv 
months  after-  lifaerty  thay  may;  reTert-tei  the  oLl  oa»> 
dition  of  tfaiags.. 

3S92..  Yott.haring  fulleEioformaAion:daii.'t  yaoiJtbink. 
that  thia  iafDnoafeiaB  is  aooucatel? — Thai  maj  :ba  aih 
cimfce:is  regard  to  theic  reaidettoe  in  that  Hoowe.  I 
am.  only  reakoniDg  tb»  conrietions  over  aevea-i— mt' 
prisoners  who  have  been  with  us  fewer.tuaee. 

33&3l  I  eopfKiae  theaa  peoide  would  be  mone  or:  less 
eiiriaded,;or  ab. all  emnis  they  would. not  be  selected 
iu.this'insiHtUlioat.  It  iS'  raitiier  aa.  importatit  point 
that  you  had  taJcML  the<  nwnbar  of  reoUmaidons  Iran 
the  books,  of  this,  instdltntictt.  If  yon  do  nafe  crediii 
tbeiB:  with  being  .«Ue  to  detect  ths^  lapead).  theio-  inforc 
matiou.  aboat  the  reohcnations  would  probablgr  be 
affected.) — ^I  have  mi  doubt  ithay  are  peifeotly  aeeutabe 
in.  what.thqr  Bay;  but,  in.  those  I  have  dealt:  with. I 
hare  takeu  aeveu  icoaTictiaiui  ,as  making  aa.  hidiituaL  I 
do  not  regard  as  habitualajiyihiiig  undac  BevMi.oamacr 
tisiu  in  all  dianag  life. 

3394.  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  ptottitutes 
who  have. beNu. convicted  mora  than  a^ren  times.if  Ithe 
senteneBaiArff.  aaall.  I  suppoee  a;  21  houss?  aenienos; 
will  bengnrdedas:  a  premoua  conTictioul — It-  wilt  .b»' 
so  regardadL  A.,priaoneB  hsmng.miljr  six  cnnvictioBBiI 
have  not  considerad  at  alL 

3395.  In.  Edinbuigh  do  your;  jnemoaB  vonvietitms 
moant  up  very  muoh  T  TaifaB.  these  ^ris^  ham  yon  got 
any  n«ts  of  the  nunher  of,  thair  pievieva  oonvictioaa  ? 
— Here  are  all  the.  naoies  I  haver  tahan  in  oouwtotioa 
with  these  Homes.  They  haxre  all  been  alMnre  asireo. 
Here  are  34,  23,  21,  17,  36,  7,  10,  9,  16,  72,  34,  fiS^. 
30,. 9,  35,  82„89,  86,  103,  41,  108^  104. 

33>9£.  What.ara  ths<agaaof.the<103  aodthe^  1084>— 
I  havfr  not, got;  the  ageei  bet-aj.   I  caautot.  exactly;  «af 
what,  has  Agei.i8i.    But  the.  Bustber  runa  up  ta  1,53. 
These  aoaLpiQBOun aed,,ab8(dute habit oalai. and. lor;  thnti 
reason  I  takastham. . 

3397.  My  object  waa  to  see  whathoi  the:  venf  ^erti 
sentences  whucdi  are  gkven  hwe,,  and  vhitsb,  nnuid. 
enable  a.woman  to  run.  up  a.  vary  much:  biggBr.moacd 
than  Bhe;^eciuki  in  a  place  whece  longer  sentoDctn  waie 
impooad,  appeared  to  aggravate,  the  nnmbeiB  of  txmvie^ 
tiensi  Do  these  figures  that  you  nientiaiv  inohide.eonr 
Tiotion^-lollowsd:  by  committal  ta  tha  .cells 'Mi  wieU:aa 
by.  ^mmittnli  to  \aewm.  1 — They  do  not  in<dadre.  oont- 
mittal  to  the  cells. 

3398..  You  have  had  soras  exporienoe  «if!  a;  cUbs 
asmng.  whom  thoro  ana  a  gneabnumberrof  vagtaalBy  the 
gipsies? — I  have  visited  the  Caithnesa><diir»o»veB^ where 
that!  hi«t(M»cal  lacB  of  gifsiea  ase-  to  bei  fomui  They 
arau«i}a[W«abidiBg:aHd  peaeefiul .  people^  but  ooeasioaally' 
one  drifi*.awtty.  fsoon  the  gaiicDab  maaa  aawl,  goes'  into 
geoerttl,.iiecie*}t,  .becoming  a  past  aad  a  plague-  tiieBW. 
Of  course  they  are  the  fragiueuiaiaf  a.ra0e,(aad  pcasibly 


if  th^  were  in.  tiibiri  originai .  oenmtiyi  they  -nnttld  \»)Rev.  B., 
looksd  upon.asaaiB8%ingtli.eiCoa(litionaio£  fhatcouaitry. >3iac<wMi« 

3S9i9i.  Hie(w«leitb^;liTB,in  tJ*e.  caires ,  •!  Caithaeas  t  ^"""PW^ 
What  sort  of  caves  are  they  I    "SUhwn  are. thef.t— They, gj^jj^^  j,^|^ 
a])e>ak>ng,the.NortJi.tHeBdirDm  .Wdelb,.  ' 

3M0.'  AsB'.  therfr  maay  ctf  these  ^^gmaA — A  iffteat- 
number. 

34^1.  Homdaibnylivel — TbayTcaaw  damn  toAhe 
town  in  bodies,^  aid  thay  sell  tinware. .  It.laHretjri'ofteii.. 
difficalt,to,kn£iiw'h«w,the}(liMe.-. 

3402.  'Wihea  they  eoBMdaanitOitb*  townaf.do  thai 
inhahilanta  compiain  of  anytinng  gDin^'SBtaayf — ^y 
reaidenoe'  was  six,  -weeks ,  then)  and  I  saw,  them- .  le- 
peatadly.  I  did  notheaBoiaoj^&iug.dBrin^thafctiniay, 
and  they  seemed  a  peaceful  set  of  people.  I  have,. 
spoken  to  tfaeBS.  on  tha  clidiK  i»paate<U}(.  I  .kno«<1iitt 
when;  one:  iaoiated.aaaecama  d«iini't«>  th*  towa.iik 
bMsaa  a  pest  to  soeinty  gqtnrali^j  balt.whU*  Um^> 
remaaie(Lia.tli9ii!««n  ptoked.maea,<ia  tha<ea«esJ dAiaot. 
know  that!  they  were,  regatdad  aa  eJlsiMsvet . . 

3103.  Yoa  n8¥er  hMrdi  of,  thsou,d«Baeadi•g^upAa 
isslated  ifarmhoaseB  And  ineiatiog  mpma  being:  auftplied' 
with  food  1 — 'I  did  Jiot  hear  MaeX,. 

3404.  Your  impression  is  rather  favourable?— It ija- 
rathar-a  dhvauraUexHKt 

3405.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  about  ijwwnila 
o&Bdera] — I, think  the  system:  of  conwiittiiig  juffsaUe 
ofienden  ta  pnisoa  before  nfeanHtery  saateae^  is  a 
h«ntftil..thing(..becaHce'<ther:bogtislLideei«f:  a  pris«a,aaia, 
Tuijr  tenrtble 'thing  is  uM<t4^  reumved..  TlMft  sesctiw- 
thing.befere  lilMm^sa  vtaiax^  andil.  TeatBt«<.te  iiaak, 
that  they  are  not  so  f righteaai  if  thedrbsppsik.ts  ooo* 
backagain..  I  thaakiiis  a  pit(^,fcbtbtihevchiidis)t:idiia 
of  a  prison  should  be  abolished. 

340B.  I  aoppose'^  numbar:o(\tht9  cbUdrea',who»^ito 
priaoa  cfMOB'iioaa  homeei  so  veoy  squalid  that  the  pns9». 
csU  isiiather  -an  inkpHKnnnent:)— I  should  inogijie  tlu* ; . 
akhougk  I  find thaiiesKeoftlJOTwoiloieiffeodera.wlM.hairB- 
come  iu  have  had  la  ifairly  reermteUo  hama. 

340t7..  1)0  you  find  thAtwtM»iatiMdi.8eit8ii«(o.pHn(>a 
for-  a  childish  aifBBCs«,<hB;ar  ishei  is  ajAito,  omm  hack. 
tbere.'t — I  fiiidib,is«04, 

3408.  Have  yoa  many  ohildnnf— libt  jnst,4iom, 
Of  eauraa  tUaPiMhOfieodem'  Aot.hasgn'eiQuaaopmiiig. 
for  many  who,  would  otherwise  have  ookib  io  ysiaon.,  I, 
daresay  pity  is  taken  upon  a  .gseater  nuatber  of  them, 
in  that  fashion  ;  and  certainly  within  the  last.  ivW' 
ntontha  ,we  have  nat  had  nearly  eo  rnuiB^b 

34Q&.  How  Btaoty  bara  you. in^ just  QttW't^-Tbere.iai 
one  small  boy.    I  thiokithatiisttaeonl^oaa. 

3410.  Qaira  yotu  as^  idea  what  heris^  iniorf.or/what, 
hiaagft isf— Hei  uMaetbe,  I  should  tbink,  14  yeom«f 
aga.  Formanly  I  used,  to  remark,  thma  on  iawt  alia 
time.  Thaia  certeanty  saens^-tQt  b0,'A  gjienkwdaettoBi 
within. the  lastilew  montha. 

34>U.  {By  Q>L  M'Hardff.)  Wasnot  tlw  «0Bmen 
offtece  BolioittAg  the  carrying  of  luggage '  i».  tha 
station  \ — That  was  .the  goaeinL  ofBsBee,, 

3412.  (By  the  OAairmcm:.)  What  ssntenea.do  th^ 
gfk  t — Seven  to  ten,,  and.  foueteeo  ^daysi- 

341t&  LD,B(iig»bttigb:1— ¥ea., 

8414.  You;hairo  spoken  «f.therIiMb  Qfilauders!  AnL 
— They  would  possibly  get  o£f>  under  tbfli'Aet^;   but, 
thsy  weold .  be  t«JDeniagBiu,vandigeti  peBh<qp»about>6Bi[Bn 
dsjrs. 

34iL5.  13uf  must  hana  hfad.  more  tban.tw«  en  thirae' 
deqrs  OE  they  would  n«A  hafve'^»iB».iatD  yow  plaoe it- 
No  ;  they  imighit.psssibly  ooBM^domi  upm  six  hoMcaito 
our.placaj 

3416i.  You,  da  n«k  geoendlf  get  sWt  SMtenca- 
buHBess  }  I  understand .  that  im  £dinhatgh  mnah  ol, 
the  sentences  under  two  or  three  days  are  worked,  out 
in.the.«sUs:1— They  ase  worked'.Dtit^,ta  lAe  ceils,  whan 
thftsanlenoesasQi'Viery  shert. 

3417.  Hara  yeu  had  Aogr,  of  tbisM,  Jiug0)gBiBQ)i(itaral< 
— Not  nacentlyu 

3418.  {Bij  Miss  Sieeemmu)  A*,  toi  .the.  olossr,  ^. 
wMsdB  tliat.  Sir  Chavlaa  has  baenr  speaksag  Qj^,  yau 
baliem  that  if  they  eauld  bs  forethly  detaiasdlin.  aoyt 
refuge,  or  in  places,  where  thay  could  be  em|doyeid 
suitably;, thefe-.\nonld<b«<moin chance lof  their  reclama- 
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tion  than  by  this  continual  pnni«hinent  and  short 
sentences  t — I  think  the  repetition  of  the  short  sentence 
is  not  of  yerj  much  value.  I  think  that  some  sentence 
of  that  sort  would  be  better. 

3419.  I  see  from  your  return  that  a  great  number  of 
women  went  through  the  Grove  Laundry? — A  great 
number. 

3420.  That  is  an  institution  which  was  in  connection 
with  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  ?— It  was  so. 

3421.  And  apparently  these  women  have  been  in 
that  place  two  or  three  times  1 — A  great  majority. 

3422.  And  find  their  way  back  to  prison  f — Yes. 

3423.  Ton  said,  I  think,  that  nearly  all  those  women 
are  of  a  very  low  and  a  very  poor  class  1 — Exceedingly 
so. 

3424.  Have  you  ever  had  any  of  what  might  be 
called  the  more  respectable,  the  better  dressed  class  1 — 
There  was  one  girl,  a  girl  from  England,  who  promised 
me  that  she  would  return  to  England  and  abstain  from 
the  life  she  was  leading.  She  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
class  very  much  superior  to  the  general  class.  That 
girl  went  out  of  our  prison  about  three-quarters  of  a 
year  ago,  or  even  dose  on  a  year  ago,  and  has  not 
returned. 

3425.  Ton  do  not  know  if  she  has  gone  t— She  said 
she  would. 

3426.  Have  yon  had  many  children  committed 
to  reformatories,  and  sent  to  prison,  since  yon  have 
been  chaplain  there  1 — Within  the  last  nine  months  I 
cannot  instance  a  case.  Within  the  last  four  or  five 
months  previous  to  that  there  were  several  I  cannot 
exactly  state  a  definite  number. 

3427.  Did  you  think  that  was  a  bad  arrangement? — 
I  did. 

3428.  (Bif  Col.  M'Hardy.)  The  only  point  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about  is  this,  in  regard  to  work. 
I  do  not  think  you  quite  understood  some  of  the 
questions  put  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
yon  included  in  the  work,  in  addition  to  oakum- 
picking,  and  repairing  bags,  the  word  'mat-making.' 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  that  kind  of  work 
has  a  very  distinct  inflnence  upon  reformation,  and  I 
suppose  you  would  agree  with  others,  that  some  kinds 
of  work  may  have  more  of  a  reformatory  tendency  than 
others — for  instance,  that  mat-making  would  be  very 
much  superior  to  repairing  old  bags? — Very  much 
superior. 

3429.  And  that  if  it  were  the  object  to  reform  the 
individual,  those  entrusted  with  the  reformation  should 
have  a  free  hcuid  in  selecting  the  best  classes  of  labour 
for  the  employment  of  the  people  1 — Undoubtedly  so. 

3430.  You  say  there  is  only  one  small  boy  in  prison 
at  the  present  momeut,  but  from  time  to  time  boys  are 
sent  to  prison.  What  is  the  ordinary  state  of  their 
education  1 — The  ordinary  state  is  commonly  good. 

3431.  Can  they  read  and  write,  and  sum  up  to 
compound  division? — Yes,  as  a  rule  they  can.  We 
find  that  prisoners  as  a  rule  can  read  tolerably  well — a 
great  number  of  them.  They  can  also  write  their  own 
letters.  Arithmetic  is  their  stumbling  block.  These 
boys  we  find  proficient  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  three. 

3432.  So  that  their  presence  in  prison  is  not  due  to 
want  of  education? — No. 

3433.  How  many  boys  have  been  in  prison  during 
the  last  five  years  for  offences  in  connection  with 
disorderly  conduct  at  the  Waverley  Station? — There 
have  been,  in  all,  84  convictions  on  this  special  offence. 

3434.  {By  Dr.  Farquhanon.)  I  think  you  make  a 
sharp  distinction  between  functional  and  organic  condi- 
tions of  inebriety.  You  talked  of  habituals  of 
habitude  in  whom  no  organic  change  has  taken  place  ? 
—No. 

3435.  Do  you  consider  those  hopeful  of  cure  t — Yes. 

3436.  In  the  second  variety  of  organic  change,  do 
you  think  a  cure  would  be  diflScult,  if  not  hopeless  ? — 
I  think  that  depends  upon  the  organic  change  that  has 
taken  place,  and  the  extent  of  it. 

3437.  You  spoke  of  the  cei'dxilum.  Do  you  think 
^Jie  cerebellnm  presides,  as  it  were,  over  the  drink 
'raving  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  so. 

3438.  What  did  you  say  about  the  cerebellum  ?— 


That  was  in  talking  of  the  neurotic  condition.     If  you  Sev.  H. 
find  a  person  with  positively  no  room  for  cerebrum ;  if  Madctnzig 
you  find  that,  as  in  the  ape,  the  brow  goes  back,  and  a  Ctawt^teW. 
huge  mass  shows  itself  at  the  back  ;  if  you  take  all  that  22  Nov.  1894 
in  concurrence  with  the  general  course  of  the  man's       — I — 
conduct  and  conversation,  you  can  deduce  certain  facts. 

3439.  Their  condition  would  be  necessarily  hopeless  ? 
Could  you  develope  the  cerebrum  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
you  could  do  it  through  the  centuries.  In  the  neurotic 
I  do  not  desire  to  embrace  anything  but  the  condition 
of  the  individual. 

3440.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Monerieff.)  I  understand 
that  in  re^ud  t»  those  by  habitude  criminal,  the 
tendency  of  your  remark  is  that  it  is  more  malady  or 
infirmity  than  fault — that  there  is  a  certain  allowance  to 
be  made? — You  get  a  chHd  bom  in  a  certain  environment 
— the  father  a  thief,  the  mother  a  questionable  person. 
To  begin  with,  the  child  has  no  basis  of  education. 
There  is  no  education  in  any  fashion.  It  simply 
exists  by  whatever  method,  questionable  or  otherwise, 
and  the  child  simply  goes  on  and  develops  ;  becomes  a 
habitual  from  environment  and  habitude. 

3441.  That  therefore  one  should  look  upon  it  more 
as  an  infirmity  or  mental  want  than  crime?  Would  yon 
say  the  same  as  regards  those  whose  form  of  vice  is 
picking  pockets  and  theft,  which  wants  the  full  exercise 
of  the  intellect,  such  as  it  is  ?  I  can  understand  there 
being  a  craving  for  drink  or  sexual  passion  ;  but  for 
dishonesty,  for  forgery,  you  must  trace  some  mental 
peculiarity  ? — Belonging  entirely  to  the  individual ;  pro- 
duced, I  will  not  say  by  heredity,  but  existing  there  as 
a  neurosio.  The  father  or  mother  may  be  perfectly 
devoid  of  that  particular  instinct,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
boy  already  referred  to. 

3442.  I  notice  a  terrible  sheet  there  of  female 
prisoners  more  than  seven  times  in  prison,  and  I  think 
in  every  single  case  efforts  have  been  made  for  their 
recovery,  but  they  have  all  lapsed — perhaps  one  or  two 
have  been  reclaimed,  but  virtually  none.  Now  do  you 
think  that  those  Homes  to  which  they  have  gone  might 
be  impoved  ?  Do  you  think  everything  has  been  done 
for  these  poor  women  that  reason  suggests  should  be 
done  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  everything  has  been  done 
for  the  best  in  those  Homes — that  the  method  that 
commended  itself  to  these  people  as  likely  to  prove 
most  suitable  was  adopted  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
results  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

3443.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  as  to  what  would 
produce  more  satisfactory  results  ?  Of  course,  one  knows 
that  very  much  unwisdom  is  done,  in  spite  of  the  best 
intention  ? — Yes !  With  regard  to  male  habituals  I  dare- 
say that  agriculture  might  not  be  ineffective. 

3444.  But  as  regards  those  women  whom  you  have 
in  that  sheet  there — ^because  it  seems  a  very  hopeless 
list? — I  was  sorry  it  was  so;  because  my  intention 
was  all  the  other  way.  If  I  could  have  got  any 
satisfactory  results  at  all  I  certainly  would  have  had 
them  forward. 

3445.  Do  the  female  prisoners  generally  go  to  some 
sort  of  Reformatory  ou  leaving  prison  ?  What  generally 
comes  of  them  ? — One  evil  is  tins.  On  the  release  of  a 
prisoner,  female  or  male,  they  are  generally  met  by  a 
certain  company  of  friends  beyond  the  prison  gate ;  and 
however  strong  or  however  good  the  intention  may  be, 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  get  out  of  the  old  environment 
and  the  old  life  when  those  people  meet  them. 

3446.  I  understand  that  they  are  also  met  by  the 
agents  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  which  takes  up  the 
girls  especially,  and  tries  to  make  something  of  them. 
Is  that  not  the  case  ? — ^They  are  not  absolutely  met  by 
them  at  the  gate,  and  that  is  the  important  point,  their 
friends  meet  them  first.  The  important  thing  is  that 
they  should  be  met  at  once. 

3447.  Do  you  not  manage  here  to  transfer  them 
direct  to  some  Home  ? — If  they  desire  to  go  to  a  Home 
that  is  always  done. 

3448.  Are  they  recommended  in  that  direction  t— 
Y'es,  they  are  advised.  And  there  are  ladies  from  those 
various  Homes  that  visit  them  and  adviae  them  very 
strongly.  Very  often  they  agree  to  go,  but  when  tho 
moment  of  liberation  comes  they  do  not  go. 
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Iff.  B.  3449.  Do  a  considerable  number  go  to  these  Homes } 

fviatxu        — A  fair  number. 

b!^Jl-  3450.  Those  ones  on  that  list   I  have  alluded  to 

:KoT.  1894.  ^^^  ^'^^  S°i>^  ^  Homes? — At  one  or  other  time. 

'  _-! '      3451.  And  yet  nothing  came  of  them  t — No.     But 

these  of  course  are  all  over  seven  convictions.     There 

may  have  been  a  great  many  successful  cases  that 

have  been  under  seven  convictions. 

3451a.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  could  tell  us  what 

had  been  done  by  the  Prison  Authorities  in  the  way 

of  reclamation. 

3452.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Since  you  have  been 
chaplain  of  £dinbuigh  prison  you  have  taken  a  consider- 
able interest  in  the  prospects  of  prisoners  discharged  1 
— I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so. 

3453.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  how 
many  cases  you  have  dealt  with  ? — I  have  dealt  with 
a  great  number  of  cases.  The  difficulty  is  this,  that 
the  cases  I  have  dealt  with,  and  many  of  them 
with  tolerable  success,  have  not  had  seven  convictions. 

3454.  But  independent  of  the  number  of  convictions 
can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  number 
of  cases  dealt  with  ? — I  should  think  that  individually 
I  must  have  dealt  with  at  least,  perhaps  250  or  280, 
up  to  this  date — say  280. 

3455.  And  the  lines  on  which  you  have  gone  more 
particularly  are  to  obtain  employment  1 — To  obtain 
employment 

3456.  Believing  that  that  i8*the  first  necessity  for 
an  honest  life  f — That  is  so. 

3457.  Have  the  results  been  fairly  successful  1 — The 
results  have  been  fairly  successful. 

3458.  In  the  case  of  habitual  offenders,  or  in  cases 
of  first  offences  t — Only  in  the  case  of  first  or  second 
offences. 

3459.  Extremely  difficult  where  the  offences  were 
habitual  t  —  Extremely  difficult.  One  case  I  might 
mention.  At  those  town  destructors,  work  can  always 
be  had,  and  Mr.  St  Clair  Cunningham,  who  manages 
them,  very  kindly  said  I  might  draft  prisoners  there 
for  a  time.  They  got  a  very  tolerable  wage — at  least  a 
guinea  a  week;  and  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that 
these  men  just  worked  for  a  few  days,  drifted,  and  then 
came  into  prison.  On  coming  out  they  have  asked 
and  have  gone  back  to  work  there,  but  they  do  the 
same  thing — stay  for  a  few  days,  and  drift  again. 

3460.  {By Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerief.)  These  are  drunk- 
ards?— There  is  both  drunkenness  and  laziness.  I  think 
their  laziness  has  as  much  to  do  with  their  condition 
as  their  drunkenness.  I  think  their  drunkenness  is 
88  much  a  consequence  of  their  condition  as  their 
condition  is  a  consequence  of  their  drunkenness. 

3461.  {By  the  Chairman.)  A  witness  who  viras  before 
ns,  a  magistrate,  told  us  that  one  reason  why  he  gave 
such  very  light  sentences  was,  that  many  of  the  women 
were  incited  to  prostitution  by  their  husbands,  or  by 
the  men  with  whom  they  lived.  Has  anyone  told  you 
that  that  is  their  case  t — ^Well,  their  marriage  of  course 
is  a  promiscuous  thing  as  a  rule.  I  know  that  a  lot 
of  them  live  with  any  man. 

3462.  That  I  do  not  refer  to.  He  said — because 
we  had  found  a  woman  who  told  us  just  the  same 
story  iu  prison — this  magistrate  said  that  the  one 
reason  which  induced  him  to  give  such  light  sentences 
was,  that  many  of  these  women  were  compelled  to  go 
out  on  the  streets  in  order  to  bring  in  money  to  their 
husbands,  or  to  the  men  with  whom  they  lived  1 — ^In 
one  or  two  cases  I  have  come  across  I  have  found  that 
that  was  so.  The  man  with  whom  they  resided  was 
not  their  husband ;  but  they  lived  with  him. 

3463.  But  you  would  not  have  thought  of  that 
remark  had  it  not  been  put  to  you  1 — I  would  not 

3464.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  seem  to  be  familiar 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Italian  school  of  criminal 
anthropology? — I  have  not  studied  it  in  any  fashion 
as  a  science,  but  have  simply  drawn  deductions  from 
the  few  things  I  have  seen  in  the  prison. 

3465.  Have  you  seen  Lombroso's  work  on  the  subject? 
— I  have  not;  but  I  have  looked  carefully  over  the 
works  of  M.  Ribot 

3466.  Yon  attach  great  value  to  the  symmetry  of 


the   head  ?  —  No ;    only  in  conjunction  with  other  Sev.  B. 

things.  Macl-eraU 

3467.  In  conjunction  with  what? — In  conjunction  C'a»ip*««. 
with  general  demeanour,  the  general  tone  of  his  cod-  22  Nov.  1894. 
versation,  and  the  nature  of  the  offences  which  he      — '■ — 
commits. 

3468.  The  mere  formation  of  the  head  would  not  of 
itself  lead  you  to  your  conclusions  ? — Oh,  dear  no.  It  is 
the  general  aspect  of  the  case — his  features  as  much 
as  anything. 

3469.  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerieff  drew  a  distinction 
between  a  crime  and  a  petty  offence.  The  man  who 
breaks  into  a  place,  commits  theft,  and  picks  pockets, 
must  have  some  capacity  to  work  out  bis  plans;  he 
must  have  a  smart  brain  for  doing  these  things,  and 
ready  communication  between  brain  and  the  muscular 
mechanism.  Where  does  the  neurosis  come  in  there  ? — 
You  mean  the  neurosis  pointing  to  this  line  of  action  f 
But  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  an  asylum  patient 
Yon  find  the  greatest  cunning  in  a  particular  line 
of  action  in  one  who  is  pronounced  by  competent 
authority  to  be  insane. 

3470.  Do  you  know  of  any  lunatic  who  ever  left  an 
asylum  to  pick  pockets  or  burglarise  ? — I  have  known 
a  lunatic  whose  particular  bent  was  towards  i-obbery ; 
but  I  have  known  them  whose  particular  bent  was 
otherwise. 

3471.  Lunatics  as  a  rule  do  not  commit  robberies 
&c.,  in  or  out  of  asylums? — If  you  regard  the  prison  as 
an  asylum,  yon  find  that  those  prisoners  plot  during  the 
time  they  are  there  how  they  can  commit  those  o&ences; 
and  they  afterwards  do  it. 

3472.  In  regard  to  neurotic  temperament,  I  suppose 
you  are  aware  from  your  experience  and  observation 
that  neurosis  has  a  range  as  wide  as  the  poles  assunder, 
both  in  men  and  women  ? — That  is  so. 

3473.  Do  you  look  upon  neurosis  as  a  form  of 
insanity  ? — Certainly ;  an  intense  neurosis  I  look  upon 
as  a  form  of  insanity. 

3474.  Legal  insanity  or  moral  insanity  ? — There  is 
a  certain  point  where  moral  insanity  becomes  legal 
insanity,  is  there  not,  if  you  push  it  far  enough. 

3475.  As  to  your  definition  of  an  habitual  offender, 
as  one  with  seven  convictions  extending  over  the 
whole  of  his  life,  don't  you  think  that  is  a  severe 
definition  ? — Possibly  it  is. 

3476.  How  many  working  men  and  others  may 
have  been  in  the  Calton  Jail  seven  times,  and  yet 
only  once,  twice,  or  even  three  times  in  a  year.  Still 
under  your  definition  he  would  be  considered  an  habitual 
offender,  and  as  having  a  moral  squint  or  a  double  dose 
of  original  sin? — That  I  cannot  say.  But  if  a  man 
has  got  into  prison  once,  and  even  after  two  years 
have  elapsed  he  gets  in  again,  he  is  a  very  foolish 
man,  and  there  must  be  something  seriously  wrong. 

3477.  But  you  know  these  petty  offences,  such  as 
breach  of  the  peace,  are  easily  committed.  Don't  you 
think  yonr  definition  of  seven  is  severe  for  such  a 
man?  {The  Chairman.) — I  do  not  understand  Mr 
Campbell  to  set  himself  the  particular  number  of 
seven,  excepting  as  giving  a  line. 

3478.  {Witness.)— 1  confine  myself  to  those  with 
seven  convictions  and  over. 

3479.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  include  the  work- 
ing man  who  gets  drunk  twice  a  year? — You  must 
take  some  basis  of  '  habitual,'  and  I  take  sentence.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  I  may  have  been  rigid  in  my 
definition  with  a  man  who  is  seveu  times  cim- 
victed. 

3480.  You  have  said  that  their  education  is  fairly 
good,  though  the  arithmetic  is  somewhat  defective  ?-- 
That  is  so.  . 

3481.  In  regard  to  the  typical  cases  you  have  cited, 
do  you  think  the  prison  is  the  right  place  to  treat 
them  ? — I  think  that  in  many  cases  the  prison  system 
is  a  good  system  in  regard  to  these  people. 

3482.  You  say  that  even  of  those  who  go  to  Homes, 
there  are  very  few  reformed.  If  the  present  system  is 
not  yielding  good  results,  is  it  desirable  to  continue 
it! — If  the  discipline  could  be  extended  after  their 
liberation ;  if  there  could  be  surveillance  of  some  sort 
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Rev.  B'.  I  believe  something  modelled  on  that  might  be  followed 

Mackenzie       with  very  good  results. 

Compbell.  3483.  That  would  necessitate  every  man  or  woman 

S2  Nov.  1894.  having  a  keeper  to  look  after  her  at  the  cost  of  the 
'        '  State  1— Yes,   not    a    keeper  for   each,  but  one  for 
many. 

3484.  Have  yon  formed  any  idea  of  the  time  these 
people  should  be  detained  in  prison,  supposing  the  prison 
to  be  the  right  place  to  treat  them  t — I  think  that 
method  we  spoke  of,  where  they  are  shut  up  for  a 
few  years,  and  where  they  earn  their  liberation, 
if  they  can,  within  a  shorter  time.  Within  a  certain 
period  you  may  see  a  slight  change  for  the  better 
upon  their  general  demeanour  and  their  industry,  and  a 
certain  prospect  might  be  held  out  to  them  as  to  the 
future. 

3485.  Do  you  mean  separate  or  cellular  confinement) 
— ^For  a  time  I  would  say  cellular. 

3486.  Twelve  months  1— Possibly  for  that,  or  less. 

3487.  And  the  same  discipline  now  in  operation  in 
prison  1 — The  same  discipline,  with  the  classification 
of  the  subjects. 

3488.  The  same  dietary! — I  would  give  increased 
dietary  to  those  habituals.  I  think  that  certain  little 
privileges  might  be  allowed,  and  that  they  might  earn 
privileges  by  good  conduct. 

3489.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  support 


you  in  such  a  proposal  t — I  would  even  have  some  Rev.  B. 
advantage  held  out  to  them  on  release.     That  is  the  ^"^''^^ 
blot  on  the  present  prison  system,  that  on  liberation  ^«»*P***~ 
there  is  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  to  go  back  to  22  Kov.  1804> 
their  old  environment.  

3490.  What  do  you  find  as  the  result  of  confining 
any  person  in  a  cell,  let  us  say  for  12  months,  in 
regard  to  his  physical  health,  and  even  his  complexion  1 
— The  result  is  not  good. 

3491.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  per- 
petuate that  in  regard  to  petty  offenders? — No;  but 
at  the  present  time  a  prisoner  has  only  one  hour's 
exercise  a  day. 

3492.  You  are  almost  inclined  to  admit  that  the 
prison  after  all  is  not  the  place  for  them,  but  a  place 
where  considerable  relaxation  of  diet  and  other 
privileges  might  be  conceded  ^  —  According  to  the 
classification  of  the  prisoners.  I  mean  that  severe 
discipline  might  be  necessary  for  one  class  of  prisoner, 
and  the  very  reverse  for  another  class. 

3493.  What  classification  would  you  go  in  fori — I 
think  the  classification  I  have  given  vs  about  tiie 
only  one. 

3494.  Would  you  not  find,  among  neurotics  them- 
selves even,  great  necessity  for  supervision  ? — ^That  of 
course  would  be  the  medical  aspect  of  the  case.  [Witness 
then  withdrew.] 


JHJB  Orami. 


Miss  K  QEANT,  Matron  of  Edinburgh  Prison,  called  in  and  examined. 


Miti  Orant. 


3495.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  the  Matron 
of  Edinburgh  Prison  1 — I  am. 

3496.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  1 — I  have 
only  been  two  years  in  Edinburgh  prison  ;  but  I  have 
been  in  the  position  of  matron  for  about  10  years. 
I  have  been  21  years  in  the  service  altogether 
— 11  years  as  teacher,  and  10  as  matron.  I  have  been 
in  Greenock,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  as 
matron. 

3497.  How  many  women  have  you  under  your 
charge  in  Edinburgh  1 — Seventy-ope  last  night 

3498.  You  give  here  the  state  of  the  female  depart- 
ment on  a  particular  day,  the  3rd  September  1894. 
You  show  that  you  had  untried  prisoners  4 ;  convicted 
of  serious  crime  22;  petty  offenders  75 — giving  a 
total  of  101.  Then  you  analyse  the  crimes,  and  show 
1  case  of  assault ;  1  of  assault  and  robbery ;  1  of  fraud ; 
15  of  theft;  1  of  child  murder;  1  of  harbouring 
prostitutes;  2  of  robbery — ^making  a  total  of  22. 
Then  as  to  petty  offenders,  you  show  9  of  drunken- 
ness ;  39  of  breach  of  the  peace ;  3  of  assault ;  1  of 
fraud;  15  of  theft;  7  of  importuning;  1  of  b^ging 
— making  a  total  of  75.  These  are  your  figures? — 
Yes. 

3499.  You  give  the  number  of  convictions  and 
nationality  ?— Yes.  Of  the  habitual  offenders  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  Irish. 

3500.  Have  you  no  prisoners  besides  Scotch  and 
Irish  ? — One  or  two  English  occasionally. 

3501.  Here  you  have  a  table  giving  the  number  of 
convictions  and  nationalities,  and  you  show  that  among 
those  convicted  4  times  and  under  of  crimes  there 
were  8,  of  whom  6  were  Scotch  and  2  Irish ;  that  of 
those  convicted  over  4  times  there  were  over  14,  of 
whom  9  were  Scotch  and  5  Irish— making  a  total  of 
22,  of  whom  15  were  Scotch  and  7  were  Irish, 

3502.  To  show  us  the  significance  of  that  could  you 
tell  us  the  proportion  of  Irish  in  the  population  of 
Edinburgh  ^— I  do  not  know. 

3503.  Of  petty  offenders  your  table  shows  that  of 
those  convicted  4  times  and  under  there  were  33,  of 
whom  3  were  English,  21  were  Scotch,  and  9  were 
Irish  ;  that  of  those  convicted  over  4  times,  24  were 
Scotch,  and  18  Irish — making  a  total  of  75,  of  whom 
45  were  Scotch,  and  27  Irish  1 — ^Yes. 

3504.  {Bi/  Dr.  Sutherland.)  While  a  great  many 
Irish  people  come  to  Edinburgh,  a  greater  proportion 
are  born  in  Elinburgh  of  Irish  parents,  and  roister 
themselves  as  Irish? — Yes. 

3505.  The  other  contents  of  your  table  show  that, 


according  to  the  prisoners'  own  statements,  none  of 
those  convicted  of  serious  offences  were  of  criminal 
parentage? — None  of  them  would  acknowledge  that 
they  were ;  but  I  think  there  were  some  who  were,  but 
would  not  say  so. 

3506.  Of  petty  offenders  you  put  down  four  as 
of  criminal  parents? — These  were  the  only  four  who 
acknowledged  that  their  parents  were  criminals. 

3507.  Of  your  prisoners,  12  of  the  serious  offenders, 
and  47  of  the  petty  offenders,  had  children  ? — Yes. 

3508.  You  give  the  number  of  convictions  as  stated 
by  the  prisoners  themselves.  Have  you  any  record  of 
these  yourself? — I  understood  Mr.  Campbell  would 
give  these  in  his  statement.  These  are  therefore  given 
just  approximately. 

3509.  You  appear  to  be  for  a  repressive  mode  of 
dealing  with  habitual  offenders? — On  the  one  hand, 
yes.  But  on  the  other  I  would  have  means  used  to 
remove  the  causes  of  crime  if  possible.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  mode  ought  to  be  deterrent  on  the  one 
hand  if  possible. 

3510.  You  state  here  that  the  irreclaimable  habitual 
petty  offenders,  of  whom  there  are  25  in  the  chaplain's 
female  list,  should  be  confined  forlife  in  poorhouses,  with 
the  alternative  of  imprisonment  if  they  prove  refractory. 
Is  not  that  rather  stiff? — Yes,  but  they  are  found  to  be 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  State  has  to 
support  them  in  any  case. 

3511.  Yes;  but  the  Parochial  Authorities  have  not 
A  good  many  of  these  women  are,  no  doubt  able- 
bodied  ! — They  get  out,  become  debauched,  and  come 
back  again.  It  would  be  better  for  themselves  to  be 
confined.  They  just  live  between  the  prison  and  the 
poorhouse.     Twenty-five  of  that  number  I  know. 

3512.  The  poorhouse  authorities  do  not  ask  for  such 
great  powers  over  them.  They  ask  for  powers  of 
detention  ? — Well,  that  might  be  sufiicient. 

3513.  The  poorhouse  officials  visited  you  with  the 
view  of  identifying  the  women  who  were  frequently  in 
the  poorhouse,  and  you  state  that  9  out  of  the  20 
identified  by  them  were  of  this  irreclaimable  class? — 
They  identified  20  of  our  prisoners  as  having  been  in 
the  poorhouse,  and  9  of  these  belonged  to  the  irre- 
claimable class,  who  have  been  convicted  about  50 
times  and  over. 

3514.  For  the  habituals  whom  you  do  not  consider 
hopeless,  you  propose  a  lengthened  period  of  strict 
discipline,  and  you  think  that  could  be  cairried  out 
nowhere  so  efficiently  as  in  prison.  Is  that  your  view! 
—Yes. 
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JB»  Ghmtt.         3515.  That  would  involve  long  senteDces,  and  people 

are  averse  to  that  now  1 — It  would  involve  a  sentence 

S  Not.  1894.  ^j  g^y^  bJj  months,  or  twelve  months  to  begin  with. 

3516.  Whereas  at  present,  perhaps  a  sentence  of  one 
mouth  is  given  t — I  conaidet  that  time  is  required  for 
trainiog  those  women  in  habits  of  industry  and 
self-control. 

3517.  You  go  on  to  say  that  many  of  this  class  have 
voluntarily  undergone  a  period  of  detention  in  asylums 
and  Homes  with  no  result,  and  that  their  association  in 
these  institutions  is  sufficient  to  nullify  any  good  they 
might  otherwise  have  received ;  and  therefore  yau  pro- 
pose that  a  term  of,  say  12  months'  cellular  imprison- 
ment, would  give  them  time  to  acquire,  to  some  extant 
at  least,  habits  of  industry,  ocder,  and  regularity,  whilst 
it  would  exercise  a  much  more  deterring  effect  than 
ooofinement  in  a  Befonuatory.  But  don't  you  think  it 
is  rather  severe? — If  they  can  be  cured  in  any  oUier 
way ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

3518.  That  would  vastly  ioereaae  your  charges? — 
Yas,  it  would. 

3519.  That  would  fill  up  the  vacant  prisons  pretty 
quickly.  That  is  merely  evolved  out  of  your  own 
experience ! — Just  out  of  my  own  experience.  I  should 
think  tiiat  wherever  they  are  they  must  be  under  dis- 
cipline and  restraint. 

3520.  If  you  gave  them  1 2  mouths'  cellular  imprison- 
ment for,  say  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  increcwed 
the  seutences  in  proportion  for  more  serious  crimes,  it 
would  make  life  too  short  to  work  them  out  t — I  would 
not  have  the  sentences  increased  for  more  serious  crimes. 
The  long  term  in  the  case  of  petty  offenders  would  be 
for  habituality. 

3521.  You  are  for  training  their  intellect  by  instruc- 
tion, where  they  cannot  read  and  write  1 — I  think  we 
must  engage  their  co-operation  if  they  are  to  be 
reformed  at  all  We  must  interest  them  in  their  own 
reformation. 

3522.  And  would  yoa  provide  lectures  for  them  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  they  are  very  ignorant. 

3523.  That  is  true.  You  were  a  schoolmistress  t— 
I  was. 

3524.  And  in  those  days  illiteracy  was  very  much 
more  common  than  nowt — There  are  mora  now  who 
can  read  and  write,  but  still  they  are  very  ignorant. 
I  think  they  might  have  iuBtruction  in  many  matters 
that  would  be  of  importance  to  them,  and  that  would 
help  them. 

3625.  Lectures,  and  direct  religious  instruction  as  at 
present  given  by  clergymen  and  lady  visitors  1 — Yes. 

3626.  Then  you  go  on  to  talk  of  providing  for  them 
on  liberation,  and  you  say  that  to  disperse  them  would 
be  better  than  to  form  them  into  a  community  by  them- 
selves. Do  you  restore  many  to  friends  at  present  1 — 
A  few.  There  are  one  or  two  in  my  mind  just  now 
that  might  be  restored  to  friends  if  they  had  undergone 
a  period  of  discipline.  There  is  one  woman  in  prison 
just  now,  a  tradesman's  wife  who  has  a  respectable 
home  and  family,  but  she  has  quite  lost  herself  there  by 
getting  into  bad  habits  and  drinking.  Her  husband 
takes  her  home  even  now,  although  I  believe  he  has 
said  he  won't  receive  her  again.  She  has  been,  I 
think,  about  H  times  in  prison.  Her  husband  is  a 
master  tradesman  in  a  good  position,  and  her  family 
quite  respectable.  There  are  a  number  of  girls  who 
have  come  to  situatious  from  the  Highlands,  &o.,  who 
might  be  dealt  with  in  this  way. 

3527.  It  is  very  obvious  that  you  might  send  these 
people  back  to  their  friends,  but  it  is  done  at  present  by 
the  Prisoners'  Aid  Organisation? — ^A  great  many  of 
them  do  not  wish  in  the  meantime  to  do  well,  "rhey 
are  dealt  with  too  well ;  they  are  too  happy  in  prison 
just  now. 

3528.  You  are  for  making  prison  a  rougher  place  ? — I 
think  for  that  class.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  treated  more  roughly,  but  I  think  longer  sentences 
desirable. 

3529.  If  tbey  are  too  happy  under  a  six  months' 
sentence,  would  they  not  be  twice  as  much  too  happy 
under  a  1 2  months'  sentence  1 — No  ;  it  is  the  five  or 
seven  days'  sentences  which  are  undeterring. 


3530.  You  would  not  surely  increase  these  to  a  year?  Mits  OrmO, 
— I  would.     They  are  lost  by  present  treatment.  

3531.  You  have  not  many  prisoners  iu  for  long  ^  ^*"^-  "**• 
terms  ? — Just  now  vre  have  15,  I  believe. 

3532.  Is  your  experience  of  these  long-term  women 
that  they  pull  round  ? — If  they  are  in  for  «  first  or 
second  sentence  they  do ;  but  after  they  are  habitual 
my  experience  is  that  they  make  an  effort  to  do  well 
after  they  go  out,  and  that  they  are  longer  in  coming 
back  to  prison — although  many  of  them  do  come  back 
eventually. 

3533.  You  recommend  domestic  service  as  a  8uital>le 
employment  for  many  of  these  girls  on  liberation ;  but 
is  it  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  places  for  them  as 
domestic  servants  t — Servants  are  very  scarce.  If  tbey 
had  undergone  this  training,  that,  I  think,  would 
benefit  them  and  do  them  good.  It  might  be  possible 
if  the  interest  of  the  public  could  be  enlisted  in  their 
behalf. 

3534'.  Don't  you  think  they  would  require  to  be 
shut  up  somewhere  else  than  in  prison  ?  If  a  mistress 
objei^  to  take  a  girl  after  a  seven  days'  sentence 
for  a  potty  ofifence,  would  she  probably  not  object 
a  great  deal  more  to  take  her  after  she  had  been  12 
months  in  prison  ? — The  mistress  would  know  that  the 
offence  had  been  the  same,  and  that  the  girl  had  under- 
gone training. 

3535.  Do  you  find  mistresses  willing  enough  to  take 
them  back  ? — Not  in  the  meantime.  But  there  are  other 
employments. 

3536.  The  Prisoners*  Aid  Society  gives  them  every 
assistance  1 — Yes,  to  those  who  wish  to  do  well ;  but 
there  are  a  groat  many  who  are  really  lost  to  all  good, 
and  that  is  the  class  for  whom  something  ought  to  be 
done — thoee  who  do  not  wish  to  do  welL 

3537.  Your  experience  is  that  when  a  prisoner  who 
has  a  large  number  of  convictions  one  after  another  for 
petty  offences  happens  to  get  a  long  sentenoe  for  some 
offence,  she  generally  benefits  by  it,  and  often  does  not 
appear  in  prison  again  for  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes ; 
that  is  so. 

3538.  It  is  on  that  experience  that  you  base  your 
recommendation  ? — Yes. 

3539.  You  have  a  long  table  of  petty  offenders  that 
shows  the  proportion  of  petty  offences  to  more  serious 
convictions.  You  have  a  long  list  of  convictions — several 
of  200  and  one  of  250  ;  200  appeare  to  be  about  your 
limit? — That  is  just  approximate ;  it  u  not  the  exact 
number  of  sentences. 

3540.  Have  you  many  prostitutes  in  for  importun- 
ing?— A  great  many,  although  they  are  not  always 
charged  with  that  offence.  They  do  not,  as  a  rale,  get 
into  prison  unless  they  are  drunk.  Then  they  are 
charged  with  being  druuk  and  disorderly. 

3541.  Do  they  get  a  bigger  sentence  for  that  charge  ? 
— For  importuuing  the  sentence  is  14  days;  and  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly  5  and  sometimes  7  days. 
But  the  sentences  are  unequal. 

3542.  These  women  are  of  a  very  low  class  in 
Edinburgh — the  very  lowest  and  poorest  of  that 
degraded  class  ?— Not  always. 

3543.  Have  you  come  across  the  more  respectable 
and  richer  and  better  clad  members  of  that  class  ? — No, 
not  many.  Respectable  girls  whose  fathers  are  perhaps 
smtJl  farmers^in  the  north,  who  have  come  to  Edinburgh 
for  work — there  are  a  great  many  of  that  class,  but  of 
a  class  above  that  there  are  very  few, 

3544.  I  mean  what  you  call  the  '  flash '  prostitute 
— the  one  who  apes  stylish  dress  ? — Not  very  many  of 
that  class.    When  they  come  to  us  they  have  gone  dovrn. 

3545.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  that  class 
appears  to  be  escaping  ? —  Because  they  are  better  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  don't  think  they  driuk 
in  the  same  way.  I  think  they  keep  within  doors 
more,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  apprehended. 

3546.  Yon  have  not  anything  in  your  experience  to 
show  that  there  is  anything  in  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  a  witness  who  was  before  us,  that  there  is  any 
bribery  of  the  police,  or  any  partiality  of  the  police  to 
act  in  these  cases  ?— I  have  heard  that  said,  but  I  don't 
know  as  to  the  truth  of  it. 
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Mitt  Grant.         3547.  Have  you  ever  heard  auy  couplaints  of  that 

by  your  prisoners  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

S2  Nov.  1894.      3548.  You  have  one  girl  here  who  has  had  30  days 

for  importuning.     Do  you  often  get  such  long  sentences^ 

— Sometimes,  but  not  very  often. 

3549.  Is  there  any  particular  magistrate  who 
sentences  them  in  that  way  1 — Bailie  Colston. 

3550.  He  is  a  long  sentence  magistrate  1 — He  gives 
longer  sentences. 

3551.  Then  you  have  some  of  these  long  sentence 
\romen.  Do  you  find  better  results  from  them  1 — Wo 
find  in  prison  that  they  improve  in  appearance  and 
health,  that  they  take  more  interest  in  their  work,  and 
that  when  they  go  out  they  do  not  come  just  so  quickly 
hack,  as  if  they  had  had  a  shorter  Bentenca> 

3552.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know  about — ^they 
do  not  come  back  again  quickly  { — No ;  I  have  known 
of  them  being  liberated  on  Saturday  morning  and 
coming  back  on  Monday. 

3553.  But  in  Glasgow  they  get  long  sentences? — I 
think  much  the  same.  Longer  sentences  if  anything 
here.  I  remember  one  woman  who  was  in  twice  in 
one  week.  So  that  some  change,  anyway,  in  the  present 
system  is  urgently  required. 

3554.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  You  say  you  thought 
long  sentences  of  imprisonment  gave  you  better 
chances  of  better  results  in  the  way  of  reformation. 
You  know  something  of  the  number  of  female  convicts 
who  are  convicted.  Do  you  think  that  your  experience 
of  those  long  sentences  of  several  years  is  such  as  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  a  long  sentence  tends  better 
than  a  short  sentence  in  prison  towards  reformation  % — 
The  results  with  convicts  are  very  poor  indeed.  But 
that  is  quite  different  They  are  'associated.  The 
evils  of  association  come  in  there.  It  is  imprisonment 
sentences  I  mean.  They  should  be  kept  separate. 
All  of  that  class  have  a  defect  in  their  chaiucter.  I  do 
not  think  they  should  be  associated,  and  I  think  that 
by  association  they  do  each  other  harm  if  they  are 
kept  as  they  are  in  prison.  But  of  course  there  is  one 
difficulty  in  prison  of  providing  work  for  them.  If 
th >..  cuuld  be  employed  in  the  open  air  it  would  be 
more  conducive  to  their  health  and  welfare.  But  I 
think  they  should  be  kept  separate  as  far  as  possible. 

3555.  Do  you  think  that  with  prison  discipline  as 
we  understand  it,  cellular  confinement  is  well  adapted  to 
increase  self-control,  or  otherwise  1 — Otherwise. 

3556.  {By  Sheriff  Dove  Wilson.)  Is  it  your  experi- 
ence that  most  of  the  women  who  become  habitual 
criminals  begin  their  career  early  t — Yes. 

3557.  Do  the  most  of  them  drink) — Yes;  they 
nearly  all  drink. 

3558.  Do  you  find  any  sharp  line,  or  any  line  at  all, 
between  those  who  commit  offences  involving  dis- 
honesty, and  those  who  do  noti — Well,  that  is  a 
question  that  has  puiszled  me  often.  I  think  they 
often  commit  offences  of  that  kind  when  in  drink  that 
they  would  not  do  otherwise. 

3559.  Then  you  really  think  that  the  drink  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  most  of  it! — I  do  think  so.  I  think 
there  are  other  causes  besides  drink.  Their  birth  and 
surroundings  from  the  very  beginning  have  been  at 
fault.     I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

3560.  Is  it  the  case  that  most  of  those  unfortunate 
women  who  come  in  are  also  drunk) — Yes.  Those 
who  keep  sober  do  not  so  readily  get  into  prison. 

3561.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  where  people 
have  come  to  your  prison  for  14  days  for  a  first  offence 
for  importuning  1 — Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  I  am  not  quite 
certain.  I  think  we  had  one  or  two  cases  lately,  but 
I  would  not  be  positive. 

3562.  Is  it  your  experience  that  it  does  no  good  to 
give  short  sentences  t — No  good  whatever.  It  does  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

3563.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  You  point  to  the  longer 
period  of  detention  being  in  the  prison,  where  you 
certainly  would  not  have  the  same  means  of  supplying 
occupations  that  you  could  have,  say  in  an  establishment 
that  you  might  call  a  grown-up  Reformatory.  Would 
the  same  results  yon  point  to  not  be  obtained  by  the 
prisoner  being  removed,  after  solitary  confinement  in 
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prison,  to  some  other  institution,  where  she  would  be  Miss  Orant. 
under  compulsory  detention,  and  where  she  could  get  ^ 
training  similar  to  that  you  propose) — I   think 
could  ;  if  it  were  under  proper  supervision. 

3564.  You  do  not  lay  stress  on  the  detention  being 
within  the  prison  walls.  It  is  the  eomptdsitur  that  you 
lay  stress  on ) — Yes,  bnt  I  think  if  it  could  be  done 
within  the  prisons,  the  expense  to  the  community  of 
that  class  would  not  be  so  great. 

3565.  You  have  not  got  remunerative  employment) 
— That  is  the  great  want  in  prisons ;  the  right  kind  of 
employment. 

3566.  Had  you  ever  any  connection  with  Deanbank 
Institution ) — Yes. 

3567.  How  long  were  you  in  connection  with  that 
institution  1 — About  three  years. 

3668.  Was  it  your  experience  that  it  did  good  work 
in  preventing  girls  from  falling  into  the  criminal  class ) 
— Yes ;  I  do  think  so. 

3569.  And  the  class  of  girls  you  had  charge  of  there 
came  very  much  from  the  same  class  of  society  who  are 
now  under  your  care  in  the  prison ) — I  think  they  were 
the  class  who  would  have  been  prisoners  if  they  had 
not  been  taken  charge  of  in  their  youth  and  trained. 

3570.  Very  many  of  them  were  children  whose 
parenta  had  been  in  prison ) — Yes. 

3571.  Very  many  were  girls  who  had  been  before 
the  Police  Court  and  not  convicted) — During  all  the 
time  I  was  in  Edinburgh  prison  I  only  met  one  of  these 
girla 

3572.  What  age  of  girls  had  yon  in  the  Deanbank 
Institution) — From  about  8  to  15  or  16. 

3573.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  think  public 
opinion  would  support  you  in  a  sentence  of  12  months' 
cellular  confinement  for  petty  offenders,  considering 
that  the  maximum  allowed  by  Parliament  so  recently 
as  two  years  ago  after  long  discussion,  in  the  Scotch 
Burgh  Police  Bill  is  30  days ) — Perhaps  not. 

3574.  Is  it  not  just  looking  for  the  thing  that  you 
are  not  likely  to  get) — But  the  public  might  be  edu- 
cated to  it.  It  is  not  just  as  a  punishment  of  a  year's 
imprisonment  that  I  should  propose  to  give  it,  but  to 
cure  them  of  a  disease. 

3575.  Is  your  main  object  in  having  a  12  months' 
detention  to  keep  them  off  the  streets  and  prevent  them 
doing  harm ) — Yes ;  but  also  to  try  and  reform  them 
if  possible. 

3576.  I  quite  understand  12  months  for  a  genuine 
felon.  How  are  you  going  to  cure  an  habitually 
drunken  woman  by  the  mere  fact  of  detaining  her  in  a 
cell  for  12  months) — Would  it  not  do  something  to 
wean  her  from  drink ) 

3577.  Is  mere  confinement,  in  a  room  of  800  cubic 
feet  of  space,  the  only  method  of  curing  a  drunkard ) — 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  only  one. 

3578.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
domestic  service  for  women  who  come  fresh  from  prison 
after  12  months'  detention) — Young  women  from  these 
Homes  have  not  much  difficulty  in  finding  service. 

3579.  Yes,  from  these  institutions.  Is  it  possible  to 
make  employment  either  as  remunerative  or  as  educar 
tive  in  prison ) — Not  to  the  same  extent  I  know. 

3580.  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  most 
nnremunerati  ve ) — Yes. 

3581.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  certain 
women  in  Glasgow  have  been  convicted  40  times  in 
one  year  of  drunkenness  and  prostitution,  but  that 
since  the  magistrates  have  adopted  more  repressive 
measures,  by  giving  them  the  full  14  and  30  days,  the 
same  people  have  not  come  to  prison  quite  40  times, 
but  have  been  running  up  scores  of  20  in  the  last  two 
years.  Does  that  indicate  reformation  ) — Thirty  days 
is  not  long  enough  for  training. 

3582.  Thirty  days  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
former  sentences.  They  come  back  to  prison  fewer 
times,  but  not  the  least  improved  in  condition.  In 
seeking  to  cure  a  person  of  habitual  drunkenness  would 
you  not  have  some  regard  to  the  kind  of  occupation, 
and  the  surroundings  in  which  they  are  made  to  work 
— say  in  the  open  air) — Yes. 

3583.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  classification 
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Ifvtt  Oramt.     than  the  long  tried  system  of  locking  up  in  a  cell  for 

23  hours  out  of  the  24  i — It  would  be  better  physically, 

E3  Noy.  1894.  y,Qj  jjjgy  would  be  associated. 

3584.  If  yon  classified  them  the  evils  of  association 
would  not  be  so  great? — I  don't  think  they  do  each 
other  good. 

3585.  If  your  system  is  to  be  carried  into  operation 
in  a  prison  it  would  mean  the  establishment  of  an 
imperium  in  imperio — two  kinds  of  discipline? — That 
would  be  necessary. 

3586.  Is  that  possible  in  one  institution  t — I  think 
prisons  might  be  adapted  to  any  change  of  that  kind. 

3587.  You  really  think  that  confinement  in  a  cell 
for  12  months,  having  regard  to  the  kind  of  work  in 
prison,  would  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  an  habitually 
drunken  woman  1 — No  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  more 
deterring  than  at  [wesent,  and  it  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  results. 


3588.  But  we  are  looking  for  reformation  1 — A  great  jfiti  Oranf. 
many  of  them  will  not  be  reformed  by  any  means.  • 

3589.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerief.)  What  are  the^SNovasw. 
terms  of  admission  to  this  Deanbank  Institution? — 

Young  girls  who  might  otherwise  be  sent  to  the  Industrial 
Schools,  but  who  do  not  come  strictly  within  any  one 
of  the  clauses  of  the  Industrial  Schools  AcL  There 
are  about  50  girls  in  it.  It  is  supported  by  charity, 
by  subscriptions,  and  by  a  small  grant  from  the  Town 
CounciL  It  must  be  preventive  work,  both  then,  and 
later  on. 

3590.  How  long  do  they  stop  there  ? — Until  about 
16.  They  go  out  to  a  situation.  They  are  probably 
five,  six,  or  seven  years  there. 

3591.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  generally  that 
you  think  a  very  short  sentence  is  no  kindness? — I 
certainly  think  not  I  think  it  ia  a  great  eviL 
[Witness  then  withdrew.] 


[Adjourned.] 


NINTH    DAY. 


Edinburgh,  Friday,  23rd  November  1894 


Pbbsent  : — 


Sir  Chakles  Cahebon,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Cltairman). 
CoL  A.  B.  M'Habdt,  R.E. 
Dr.  Fabquhabson,  M.P. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Sutherland. 
Miss  FiiOBA  C.  Stevenson. 


Ur.  David 
Lewis. 
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3592.  (By  the  Cliairman.) 
bailie  ? — About  five  years. 

3593.  And  you  have  long  taken  an  interest  in  all 
municipal  matters  ? — Yes ;  for  30  years  at  any  rate. 

3594.  You  don't  think  that  the  police  returns  give 
a  true  indication  of  the  state  of  drunkenness  ? — Oh,  no. 

3595.  Would  you  please  elaborate  that  ? — Yea  As 
to  the  police  returns,  I  have  prepared  a  table  on  which 
my  observations  rest — a  table  dealing  with  the  returns 
of  three  of  our  leading  cities,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dundee,  and  giving  first  the  population  of  each  of 
these  cities. 

3596.  I  think  we  have  got  all  that  already  before 
us — so  far  as  official  figures  are  concerned  ? — The  point 
I  was  aiming  at  was  the  number  of  police  apprehen- 
sions in  these  three  cities, 

3597.  And  how  they  vary,  compared  with  each 
other  ? — Yes,  and  the  number  apprehended  drunk,  and 
drunk  and  incapable. 

3598.  We  have  got  all  that     Very  good 

3599.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Can  you  give  the 
number  of  those  who  were  drunk  when  apprehended  ? 
— S  iirely.  The  number  drunk  including  simple  assaults 
when  apprehended  in  Glasgow  in  1893  was  45,779. 

3600.  That  is  apprehended  for  the  offence  of 
drunkenness? — Ko,  for  simple  assaults  and  drunk 
when  apprehended.  The  number  in  Edinburgh  was 
6,900.  In  Dundee  the  returns  are  made  out  some- 
what differently,  but  the  number  there  who  were  drunk 
and  incapable  was  1,643. 

3601.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  infor- 
mation that  would  supplement  ours  giving  the  number 
of  persons  apprehended  for  particular  offences,  who 
were  drunk  when  apprehended? — I  have  no  analysis 
of  the  various  charges ;  merely  the  numbers. 

3602.  You  consider  that  a  very  large  number  of 
people  who  are  habitual  drunkards  do  not  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  police  ? — Certainly  j  but  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  view  that  an  immense  number  of  those  who  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  are  cumulative  cases. 


£x-Baiub  DAVID  LEWIS,  called  in  and  examined. 
How  long  were  you  a 


Ur,  David 
Lewis. 


3603.  You  refer  to  notes  about   outstanding  cases  23  n^7~1894. 
taken  by  you  when  a  police  magistrate  ? — Precisely.    I  ' 
refer  to  two  cases  especially.  I  took  considerable  interest 

in  one  of  them,  and  I  asked  the  Governor  of  the  Calton 
Prison  to  prepare  a  return  showing  the  period  the  man 
spent  in  jail.  He  was  a  notorious  drunkard.  He 
had  been  apprehended  and  convicted  upwards  of  300 
times. 

3604.  His  name? — Alexander  Merrilees.  I  had 
visited  him  repeatedly  in  prison,  where  he  spent  fully 
33  years  of  his  life. 

3605.  {By  Col  M'ffardy.)  I  thiuk  this  is  a  case 
which  occurred  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago  ? — 
A  good  many  years  ago. 

3606.  How  many  ?— I  should  say  20  years  ago. 

3607.  But  there  has  been  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  such  people  since  1873  I  believe  t 
— In  Edinburgh  there  has.  The  circumstances  are 
peculiar.  lu  one  of  the  recent  Police  Acts  a  clause  was 
inserted  making  the  penalty  cumulative  for  drunkenness, 
instead  of  the  usual  sentence  of  a  fine  of  5s.  or  24  hoars' 
imprisonment 

3608.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Tbatis  ratheran exception. 

We  have  been  informed  of  some  rare  cases  in  which  a  ; 

man  gets  60  days  for  habitual  drunkenness  ? — That  is 
very  exceptional  In  short,  the  cumulative  sentences 
as  they  appear  to  me,  have  not  been  so  frequent  as  one 
might  have  expected. 

3609.  They  had  no  power  to  give  long  sentences  in 
your  day  ? — No ;  it  was  58.  or  24  hours. 

3610.  Have  you  any  other  case? — There  was  another 
case  in  which  I  took  an  interest,  but  I  forget  the  man's 
name  at  this  moment.  He  was  a  young  man  compara- 
tively. He  was  only  30  years  of  age,  and  he  had  been 
23  times  convicted.  He  was  a  drunkard,  but  at  the 
same  time  unlike  this  other  man,  in  that  he  was  very 
apt  to  get  disorderly,  and  even  lapse  into  crime.  I  find 
he  had  spent  upwards  of  5  years  in  prison,  exclusive  of 
the  time  before  trial. 

3611.  Your  meaning  is  'the  failure  of  all  moral  and 
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Mr.  David      legislative  agencies  to  reclaim  confirmed  drunkards '  1 — 
-'^"'  Yes,  upon  that  I  am  perfectly  clear ;  and  I  may  tell 

23  Not~1894  y**"  ^  '"'^*  ^^"^  ^°  connection  with  a  vast  number  of 
'        ■  agencies  of   different  kinds.     We  have   had  meetings 
again  and  again  in  the  Council  Chambers  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done  with  this  class. 

3612.  That  is  drunkards  t — Yes,  and  if  ther«  is  one 
thing  upon  which  I  am  clear  it  is  that  our  agencies 
are  sufiBciently  numerous,  but  sadly  inadequate. 

Z&\Z.  {By  Dr.  FaxqiUiarson.)  VfhaX%  Inadequate? 
— To  meet  the  social  conditions  of  these  people. 

3614.  (By  tlte  Chairman.)  You  say  they  are  suffi- 
ciently or  insufficiently  numerous? — That  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  bnt  inadequate — I  think  out  of 
all  proportion  numerous.  I  find  for  example  that  we 
have  128  eocieties  in  Edinburgh  all  aiming  at  the  im- 
provement and  Teclaniation  of  the  dissipated  and 
poverty-stricken  members  of  the  community. 

3615.  Poverty-stricken  is  not  a  crime,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  are  dealing  with  a  class 
of  people  I  should  be  sorry  to  mix  up  with  those 
who  are  poverty-stricken.  If  you  can  will  you  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  poverty-stricken  ?— Yes.  The 
only  reason  why  I  would  submit  this  statement  is  the 
difficulty  of  finding  out  those  who  are  poor  by  curcum- 
stances  over  which  they  have  not  any  control,  and  the 
immense  number  who  are  poor  in  consequence  of  their 
dissipated  habits.  We  have  no  means  of  drawing  the 
line  of  demarcation.  We  find,  however,  in  regard  to 
those  societies  that  are  at  work  for  the  amelioratiou  of 
the  conditions  of  this  class  of  people  that  the  expendi- 
ture in  Edinburgh  is  something  like  X150,000. 

3616.  In  these  institutions  do  you  include  the 
Parochial  Board  ? — No.  If  we  included  that  Board  we 
have  a  further  expenditure  of  £56,392. 

3617.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  voluntary 
agencies  in  Edinburgh  expend  three  times  the  amount 
that  is  expended  by  the  Parochial  Board) — Evidently. 
They  expend  a  sum  of  £150,000. 

3618.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  include  the 
Royal  Infirmary  1 — Oh  yes. 

3619.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  a  list  of  the 
instituticms  you  do  include? — No ;  but  I  could  supply  it. 

3620.  I  wish  yon  would  ? — I  will  do  so. 

3621.  You  mentioned  that  you  have  a  Royal 
Infirmary  ? — Yes. 

3622.  Have  you  any  other  institntions  devoted  to 
the  medical  treatment  and  care  of  the  sick  poor  ? — Well 
I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  if  I  could  answer  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  book  issued  by  the  Charities  Regis- 
tration Union. 

3623.  The  Sick  Children's  Hospital?— I  think  so; 
bat  you  will  find  that  the  volume  deals  with  all  the 
charities  except  private  charities. 

3624.  In  a  number  of  those  charities  they  make 
inquiries  into  the  lives  of  these  people  ? — Oh  yes  ;  in 
every  case.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
aznended,  and  they  are  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
good  ;  but  still  we  can  scarcely  keep  abreast  of  the  tide 
of  moral  and  social  degradation. 

3625.  Do  you  think  that  anything  would  be  gained 
by  consolidating  the  charities  that  are  intended  to  deal 
with  drunkards  and  habitual  ofienders? — I  have  a 
decided  opinion,  that  if  the  object  of  these  organisations 
is  to  be  somehow  attained,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
concentration  we  have  the  better.  That  raises  the 
question  of  overlapping,  which  we  find  in  Edinburgh  to 
be  most  mischievous. 

3626.  You  have  long  taken  an  interest  in  temperance 
matters? — I  have. 

3627.  Do  the  licensing  laws  lay  down  that  it  is  a 
crime  for  publicans  to  supply  intoxicated  persons  with 
drink  ?— That  is  the  law. 

3628.  That  is  a  crime,  and  a  penalty  is  attached  for 
giving  drink  to  intoxicated  persons  ? — Well,  my  experi- 
ence is  in  regard  to  that,  that  where  it  is  the  hiw  it  is 
unworkable. 

3629.  Have  you  looked  into  the  law  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is 
any  difference  in  the  English  and  Scottish  I^aw  in  this 
respect? — I  am  not  sure.     I  cannot  speak  definitely. 


3630.  Is  thare  any  improvement — any  alteration  that  Mr.  JDctm 
could  be  made  in  the  Scottish  Law  which  would  make  ■£»•»»• 
it  more  workable  ? — I  don't  know.     Only  I  know  this",  ^  •s^^~i 
that  the  legislature  of  this  country  has  done  everything  * 

that  mea  could  do  to  prevent  those  who  frequent  these 
liquor  shops  getting  drunk,  and  they  have  put  on  heavy 
penalties.  No  doubt  you  have  been  tdd  that  the 
penalty  is  £5  or  one  month's  imprisonment  for  the  first 
offence — that  of  publicans  selling  liquor  to  intoxicated 
persons. 

3631.-  As  a  magistrate  what  steps  have  you  taken  to 
pull  up  publicans  who  supplied  liquor  to  intoxicated 
persons? — Well,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  not  many 
of  them  brought  before  tJie  magistrates,  and  very  few 
of  them  are  convicted  when  brought  into  Comrt. 

3632.  Had  you  ever  any  publican  bronght  before 
you? — Yes. 

3633.  And  did  you  get  a  conviction  1 — I  think  about 
that  there  is  no  question. 

3634.  Do  you  remember  any  case  in  which  you  found 
a  publican  guilty  of  an  offence  ? — Y'es.  I  have  a  case 
before  my  mind  at  present. 

3635.  And  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  further  charges 
being  brought  against  that  man  ? — I  cannot  say. 

3636.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Edinburgh  told  us 
that  he  had  been  informed  there  was  a  distinct  difference 
between  the  Scottish  Law  and  the  English.  In  England 
the  offence  was  permitting  intoxicated  pei'sons  to  be  on 
the  premises.  Must  you  supply  drink  to  intoxicated 
persons  ? — Our  law  is  exeeedingly  drastic,  and  wherever 
the  defect  may  be  it  is  not  in  the  legislation. 

3637.  It  is  in  the  administration  is  it  ?  Or  if  not — 
if  it  is  drastic — if  it  is  not  in  the  legislation,  then  it 
must  be  in  the  administration  ?— And  I  think 

3638.  Where  is  it  in  the  administration? — I  think 
also  the  penalties  are  so  severe  that  if  the  law  could 
be  administered — it  would  be  pnt  a  stop  ta  But  I  hold 
somewhat  peculiar  views. 

3639.  That  is  exactly  why  I  asked  you.  I  thought 
from  the  views  you  hold  on  the  temperance  question 
you  were  likely  to  be  a  witness  who  would  be  inclined 
to  do  everything  that  could  be  done  under  the  exuting 
law.  You  probably  have  acquainted  yourself  with  any 
defects  in  that  law  ? — I  think  you  may  take  it  from  me 
that  there  is  no  defect  in  the  existing  law.  You  have 
the  penalties  of  £5  or  a  month  for  the  first  offence,  for 
the  second  offence  £10  or  two  months,  and  for  the  third 
offence  £20  or  four  months. 

3640.  Do  your  temperance  organisations  avail  them- 
selves of  that  legislation  ? — No. 

3641.  And  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  evidence? — 
There  is  this  difficulty  here.  There  has  been  more  than 
once  appointed  in  Edinburgh,  what  is  called  a  'vigi- 
lance committee,'  but  we  found  that  these  committees 
were  practically  useless  for  this  reason,  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  there  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  to  become  too 
interfering  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  duty  of  the 
police,  is  repugnant  to  the  minds  of  many  citizens. 

3642.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  police  are 
concerned,  is  there  not  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  that  they  don't  like  to  send  policemen  on 
duty  loitering  about  a  public-house? — I  cannot  say  that 
I  had  ever  found  that  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  m^is- 
trates. 

3643.  Then  have  the  police  ever  in  plain  clothes 
been  instructed  to  pay  special  heed  to  that  class  of 
people? — I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  right  to  say  that  I 
believe  Mr.  Henderson  has  given  instructions  more  than 
once,  but  I  think  he  would  inform  you  that  with  the 
strictest  magistrates  he  has  great  difficulty  in  securing 
convictions.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  law.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  it  is  not  in  its  administration,  but 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  where  an 
individual  passes  into  a  state  of  intoxication  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  statute. 

3644.  Your  suggestions  are  confined  exclusively  to 
the  habitual  drunkard — to  persons  at  all  events  whose 
crimes  arise  from  drink,  or  connected  with  it  ? — These 
observations  that  I  apply  are  specially  to  drunkards 
and  drunken  persons.  I  think  the  police  attention  is 
generally  directed  to  that  clasF. 
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Ir.Dtrid  3645.  Hare  yon  made  any  personal  effort  in  any 

>»>.  particular  case  to  try  and  reclaim  any  bad  case) — Well, 

I  ^~~  g-      I  may  say  that  during  the  long  period  of  40  years,  a 

"     '  *  very  large  proportion  of  my  leisure  time  has  been  given 

to  this  question  ;  and  I  have  tried  many  things  in  my 

life ;  but  the  most  difiScult  thing  I  have  undertaken  was 

to  reclaim  a  eonfirmed  drunkard,  more  especially  if  it 

was  a  female 

3646.  Did  you  ever  succeed  in  any  good  case  1 — Oh 
yes. 

3647.  Well,  let  as  have  some  case — some  good  chronic 
case  that  you  have  had  t — It  is  a  very  delicate  subject. 
I  could  state  numbers  of  cases  of  confirmed  drunkards 
who  have  been  permanently  reclaimed,  by  the 
observance  of  entire  abstinence.  But  I  can  point  to 
one  case,  that  of  a  young  man  of  high  social  standing, 
who  only  held  on  about  six'  months. 

3648.  We  are  all  impressed  with  the  good  work  of 
the  total  abstinence  organisations,  but  we  have  rather 
to  deal  with  the  cases  of  persons  who  either  won't  take 
the  pledge,  or  who,  having  taken  it,  won't  keep  it  at  aU  1 
— Well,  I  have  a  word  about  that,  but  let  me  dispose 
of  this  case.  This  man,  as  I  say,  held  on  for  six  months, 
and  to  all  appearance  was  '  square '  and  getting  on.  I 
had  a  communication  from  him  the  other  day,  and  I 
was  waited  upon  by  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  whole 
thing  has  gone  wrong,  and  he  is  to-day  where  he  was 
12  months  ago.  I  give  that  as  a  simple  illustration  to 
prove  that  the  difficulty  of  reclaiming  a  confirmed 
drunkard  is  such  as  to  be  almost  insurmountable.  It 
may  help  you  to  understand  this  when  I  inform  you 
that,  while  the  Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
whinh  was  instituted  in  1836,  has  pledged,  numerically 
speaking,  double  the  adult  population  of  the  city,  as 
nearly  as  possible  75  per  cent,  of  those  pledged  have 
fallen  away. 

3649.  That  population  would  be  about  how  many  i 
—About  180,000. 

3650.  During  die  whole  coarse  of  the  history  of  the 
Society  t — Yes. 

3651.  Then  yoa  make  some  suggestions — that  rural 
industrial  reformatories  be  established  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  confirmed  drunkards,  and  idle  able-bodied 
loafers  and  vagrants ;  that  for  the  able-bodied  out-door 
labour  be  given,  such  as  the  reclamation  of  waste  land ; 
that  they  be  remunerated  also ;  that  they  be  charged 
board,  and  that  the  balance,  where  there  was  any,  go 
to  assist  industrial  schools  or  workhouses  where  their 
wives  and  families  were  btsing  supported? — That  is 
what  I  would  suggest ;  and  I  have  exhausted  all  the 
intellectual  powers  I  possess  to  see  if  there  is  no  human 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  one  of  two  things  is  imperatively  demanded,  and 
it  is  this,  that  so  incorrigible  and  hopeless  is  the  class 
we  are  now  dealing  with,  they  would  either  require  to 
be  removed  from  the  drink,  or  the  temptations  to  drink 
would  require  to  be  removed  from  them. 

3652.  {By  Dr.  F(wqtthart<m.)  I  think  you  said  that 
the  agencies  in  Edinburgh,  although  adequate  in 
number,  were  inadequate  aa  regards  results  1 — Precisely. 

3653.  Do  you  think,  in  other  words,  that  the  amount 
of  money  contributed  in  Edinburgh  would  be  sufficient, 
under  good  management,  to  carry  out  mitch  more 
important  results  1 — I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

3654.  Have  you  thought  of  any  scheme  for  better 
arrangemeut  of  this  form  of  charity?  Would  you  put 
it  under  Goverument  or  municipal  control  to  prevent 
overlapping  t  —  That  is  a  most  difficult  point.  We 
have  in  Edinburgh  tried  this  again  and  again. 

3655.  To  try  to  get  these  charities  amalgamated  t — 
The  Charities  R^stration  Union  made  the  last  effort ; 
but  we  find  that  it  is  difficult,  very  difficult;  each 
association  having  its  own  surroundings  and  its  own 
interests. 

3656.  It  has  been  suggested  there  should  be 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  up  the  victims 
of  inebriety.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  them  being 
kept  up  by  voluntary  contributions  or  State  aid,  or  by 
a  combination  of  both  ? — My  impression  is  that  they 
would  require  to  be  kept  up  by  State  aid,  and  by  money 
raised  through  County  Councils  or  some  such  agency. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Edinburgh,  a  very  large  sum  Ur.  David 
could  be  raised   by  voluntary  contributions,  if  the  Letais. 
public   were    satisfied    that    the    arrangements    were , 
efficient ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  suggested ' 
the  establishment  of  rural  Reformatories,  I  think  that  to 
put  them  on  a  permanent  solid  foundation  they  should 
be  under  the  control  of  Government.    Whether  it  should 
be  directly  through  County  Councils — that  is  a  question 
for  the  legislature. 

3657.  You  would  not  wish  to  lose  all  these  contri- 
butions from  private  sources?  You  would  utilise 
them } — Yes,  to  a  large  extent. 

3658.  You  would  have  such  inatitutiona  controlled 
by  Government  inspection?  —  Yes,  and  supervision. 
I  think  if  the  suggestion  was  carried  out  there  would 
be  an  immense  saving  to  the  localities  in  the  way  of 
police  supervision.  As  an  ex-magistrate — and  I  think 
Mr.  Henderson  would  indorse  what  I  am  about  to  say 
— I  would  observe  that  while  we  have  somewhere 
about  400  constables  in  the  police  force  at  present,  if 
we  could  get  rid  of  this  incorrigible  class  that  goes 
from  public-bouse  to  police,  and  from  police  to  prison, 
we  could  do  with  one-third  less,  or  perhaps  one-half 
of  that  number.     That  is  my  honest  conviction. 

3659.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  About  the  management 
of  these  Reformatories  that  you  suggest — would  they  be 
purely  Government  institutions  ? — Well  I  don't  know 
if  I  could  go  the  length  of  saying  that  they  should  be 
purely  Government  institutions  the  same  as  prisons. 

3660.  I  suppose  that  personal  interest  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  by  a  visitor  for  instance,  would  be  a  valuable 
sort  of  thing  ? — I  think  it  would. 

3661.  What  I  am  hinting  at  is  that  probably  it  might 
be  desirable  to  have  the  actual  government  of  the  estab- 
lishments more  or  less  local  ? — I  think  so. 

3662.  And  therefore  that,  even  if  the  Government 
sabscribed  a  certain  amount  out  of  the  Imperial  taxation, 
certainly  some  proportion  would  be  paid  by  the  localities 
from  the  rates  ? — Certainly. 

3663.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  only 
one  institution  of  the  kind,  or  that  there  should  be  a 
number  of  them? — My  impression  is  that  if  we  had 
them  in  counties,  and  where  there  was  a  sparse  popula- 
tion, there  might  be  amalgamation  of  two  or  more 
counties. 

3664.  We  are  told  that  the  accommodation  in  some 
poorhouses  is  vacant — a  large  amount  of  it  1 — That  b  so. 
In  Ekiinburgh  that  is  so. 

3665.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
utilise  that  accommodation  for  the  class  we  are  referring 
to  ? — ^I  don't  think  so. 

3666.  Why ! — My  impression  is  that  if  these  people 
are  to  be  reclaimed  we  ^ould  endeavour  to  get  them 
to  work.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  not  merely  drink 
with  a  lot  of  these  idle  loafers.  There  is  a  disposition 
not  to  work. 

3667.  But  why  should  they  not  work  in  a  poorhouse  ? 
— We  have  never  found  that  we  can  get  much  work 
out  of  them  in  the  poorhouse. 

3668.  But  how  would  you  propose  to  get  work  out  of 
them  anywhere  else  ? — You  have  a  rural  Reformatory. 
When  they  come  in  I  would  give  them  to  understand 
the  r^ulations — that  they  were  to  set  about  to  work. 
Able-bodied  men  should  tear  up  heather,  bum  whins, 
and  reclaim  land,  and  I  would  endeavour  to  keep  out  of 
their  minds  the  punitive  idea. 

3669.  How  would  you  force  them  1 — I  would  say- 
here  is  your  name  in  my  register,  and  here  is  the  charge 
against  you  for  your  board  and  for'yonr  clothing,  and 
here  is  what  you  are  credited  for  the  work  you  do.  I 
would  pay  them  for  working,  giving  them  a  fair  wage 
— one  that  would  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  I  woald 
get  them  to  do  that  work. 

3670.  These  people  are  disinclined  to  work.  How 
are  you  to  force  them  ? — Well  I  would  give  them  to 
understand  that  every  person  there  must  work,  and  that 
if  they  did  not  work  they  must  pay  the  penalty. 

3671.  Which  penalty? — Just  as  they  do  in  the  prison 
at  present. 

3672.  Would  you  have  a  system  of  punishment  ? — 
Yes. 
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3673.  Would  yon  have  it  conducted  in  the  Refor- 
matory or  in  the  prison  I — I  would  neither  bother  the 
prison  nor  the  police  with  them.  I  would  have  them 
under  the  administration  of  this  institution,  and  if  they 
would  not  work  we  have  pretty  good  authority  for 
saying  that  the  food  mast  be  regulated  accordingly. 

3674.  But  you  would  deal  with  them  inside  the 
institution  1 — ^Yes. 

3675.  How  long  would  you  confine  such  people  1 — 
This  is  a  point  to  which  I  have  directed  attention.  It 
is  this 

3676.  How  long  would  you  confine  such  people  t — 
Well,  this  would  be  dictated  by  circumstances.  You 
would  necessarily  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  this 
institution  who  was  a  competent  man  of  administrative 
ability,  and  who  knew  human  nature.  I  would  have 
a  Boarid  meeting  once  a  month,  and  if  he  reported  that 
a  certain  man  should  be  liberated,  then  by  all  means  let 
him  be  liberated. 

3677.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  What  would  be  the 
maximum  power  you  would  give  a  magistrate  in  com- 
mitting)— Well  I  would  say  it  is  rather  hard  lines 
just  to  say  that 

3678.  It  would  be  necessary  to  fix  a  period  1 — Say 
within  a  period  of  three  months;  if  a  man  had  been 
there  three  times  for  incorrigible  drunkenness  I  would 
give  the  magistrate  power  to  send  him  to  this 
Reformatory. 

3679.  How  long  should  he  be  confined  in  this 
place  1 — I  cannot  say ;  you  must  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances. 

3680.  If  anything  were  done  it  would  have  to  be  by 
statutory  powers  1 — Yes. 

3681.  That  statute  would  give  the  limit  of  time 
which  a  magistrate  or  other  person  could  impose 
What  is  your  opinion  of  what  that  limit  should  be  t — 
If  convicted  three  times  within  three  months  I  would 
give  statutory  power  to  send  to  this  Reformatory. 

3682.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  For  how  long  1— This 
is  a  point  I  was  anxious  to  explain.  He  would  require 
to  be  sent  there  without  any  definite   period  being 


fixed;  and  if  the  manager  recommended  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Zkmd 
three  months  to  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  Levri*. 
that  he  thought  this  man  might  be  restored  to  society,  _.  „      ... . 

then  let  him  be,  but  if  found  he  could  not  so  recommend       '_ 

that  for  a  period  of  six  months  then  let  him  stay. 

3683.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  In  suggesting  that 
funds  from  philanthropic  quarters  might  be  got  for 
supporting  inebriate  Homes  in  this  city  by  a  system  of 
centralisation,  are  you  aware  that  the  funds  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  are  languishing  now? — Well,  they 
may  be  languishing ;  we  have  been  always  hearing  that 
they  could  use  more  money;  but  I  think  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  and  of  the  country  contribute  very 
handsomely  to  that  institution. 

3684.  Is  it  in  your  mind  in  proposing  centralisation 
to  constitute  something — the  bureau  de  la  hienfaisance 
in  Paris? — I  would  certainly  recommend  that,  taking 

care  that  such  public  institutions  as  the  Royal  Infirmary  • 

and  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  were  not  incladed,  as 

well  as  others  of  a  kindred  nature.     But  for  all  those 

minor  charities  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  excellent 

thing. 

3685.  In  answer  to  Col.  M'Hardy  you  said  that 
County  Councils  and  other  bodies  should  assist  in 
maintaining  these  Homes.  In  that  way  would  you 
assimilate  these  Homes,  and  have  them  partly  main- 
tained by  local  rates  and  partly  by  State  subventions  t 
— Precisely. 

3686.  Are  you  aware  that  habitual  drunkards  in 
Edinburgh  are  the  elientelle  of  certain  public-houses  1 — 
I  believe  they  are. 

3687.  Do  you  think  further  checks  might  be  imposed 
on  the  publican  and  the  pawnbroker  ? — I  don't  think 
it  is  possible  to  impose  severer  checks  than  legislature 
has  as  yet  done. 

3688.  In  the  Colonies  the  name  of  the  habitual 
drunkard 

3689.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  colonial  system  t — Not  much. 

3690.  You  don't  know  enough  to  give  any  evidence  1 
— That  is  so.    [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Andrew 
Ferrier. 


Me.  ANDREW  FERRIER,  Inspector  of  Poor,  St.  Cuthberts,  Mr.  GEORGE  GREIG,  Inspector  of  Poor,  City  ifr.  Andrew 
Parish,  and  Mb.  DANIEL  F.  STORY,  Chairman,  City  Parochial  Board,  were  called  in  and  examined.  Ferrier. 


3691.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Mr.  Ferrier  you  are  the 
Inspector  of  Poor  for  St.  Cuthbert's  Combination 
Board  ?— Yes. 

3692.  Would  you  please  give  the  population  of  the 
parish) — The  population  is  179,679  within  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  13,493  within  the  burgh  of  Leith,  and  2,299 
in  the  landward  district — in  all  195,471. 

3693.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  parish  t— The  rental 
is  £1,348,999. 

3694.  And  the  number  of  paupers  ? — The  number  of 
paupers  chargeable  to  the  parish  at  14th  May  last  was 
— on  out-door  roll,  979;  children  boarded-out,  193 
(exclusive  of  61  separated  from  parents  and  included  as 
dependants) ;  lunatics,  500 ;  in  poorhouse,  399 — total 
2,071.  With  1,368  dependants,  the  total  chargeable  is 
3,439. 

3695.  You  mentioned  that  the  figure  (children 
boarded-out)  193  is  exclusive  of  61  separated  from 
parents  and  included  as  dependants.  What  do  you 
meant — They  are  included  in  the  1,368  dependants, 
and  therefore  not  taken  in  twice  here,  but  besides  the 
193  who  are  boarded-out  there  are  also  61,  or  264 
boarded  out  altogether. 

3696.  You  say  separated  from  parents.  How  are 
they  thus  separated  1 — They  have  been  taken  away  from 
their  parents  on  account  of  the  dissolute  habits  of  their 
parents. 

3697.  What  power  have  you  of  separating  themf — 
Only  with  the  consent  of  the  parents. 

3698.  You  have  no  power  whatever  of  separating  a 
child  from  its  parents  except  that  way  I — None  what- 
ever. 

3699.  And  you  don't  do  it  1— No. 

3700.  What  about  your  applications  for  relief  1 — 
The  number  of  applications  for  relief  made  during  the 


year  ending  14th  May  last  was  4,331.  Of  these  there 
were  1,094  with  72  dependants,  who  bad  no  home,  but 
were  leading  a  vagrant  life. 

3701.  Give  me  the  number  of  men  and  women  in 
these  figures  1 — Of  the  1,094  vagrants,  774  were  men, 
and  320  were  women. 

3702.  Just  explain  a  little  what  you  consider  a 
vagrant ) — Well  I  consider  a  vagrant  a  person  of  no 
settled  occupation  and  no  home,  but  is  just  moving 
about  the  country,  either  begging  or  supporting  himself 
or  herself  by  casual  labour  where  it  can  be  got. 

3703.  Have  you  any  reason  to  imagine  that  these 
vagrants  occur  in  a  ratio  disproportionate  to  the  number 
of  the  general  population?  Are  you  troubled  with 
gipsies  )— No  ;  not  in  the  least. 

3704.  You  give  the  ages  of  these  ) — Of  these  144 
were  under  30  years  of  age,  178  under  40,  200  under 
50,  240  under  60,  and  332  over  60  years  of  age. 

3705.  That  shows  that  the  number  of  presumably 
able-bodied  vagrants — those  under  30  years  of  age 
is  very  small  t — Very  small 

3706.  As  compared  with  those  over  60  years  of 
age  1 — Yes. 

3707.  And  I  suppose  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
vagrancy  is  resorted  to  owing  to  inability  to  get  work  t 
— Yes ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

3708.  Give  us  their  occupations  f  —  The  various 
occupations  were  principally  labourers,  hawkers,  shoe- 
makers, taUors,  painters,  charwomen,  &c.  I  don't 
think  out  of  the  whole  lot  there  were  a  dozen  bona  fide 
working  men  amongst  them.  Although  they  had 
followed  these  occupations  presumably  in  early  life, 
I  don't  think  that  at  the  present  time  they  were 
following  their  occupation,  but  still  stuck  by  the 
occupation  learned  in  their  young  days. 
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Ifr.  Audrtv)        3709.  They  said  they  were  seeking  woikt — Generally 
ymier.  seeking  work. 

jjf~jgj.         3710.  But  many  of  them  supportiug  themselves  by 
'  begging  1 — Yes. 

3711.  Well,  about  these  332  over  60  years  of  age, 
were  there  mauy  of  them  you  could  call  fit  for  work  t 
— ^No ;  none  of  them  at  all  were  what  yon  could  call 
able-bodied. 

3712.  In  fact  you  could  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  if  they  were? — No. 

3713.  And  even  these — the  whole — were  disabled 
in  some  way  or  other? — Some  it  may  be  only  tem- 
porarily, but  those  over  60  years  of  age  were  disabled 
in  some  way  or  other. 

3714.  How  do  you  generally  deal  with  them  1 — The 
usual  method  of  dealing  with  vagrants  is  to  take  them 
into  the  poorhouse. 

3715.  Do  you  send  them  for  examination  medically  ? 
— Yes ;  a  certificate  being  sent  along  with  them  to  the 
governor. 

3716.  That  will  take  some  time  1— Yes. 

3717.  You  have  got  1,094.  That  would  be  three  or 
four  a  day  7 — Yes ;  about  that  on  an  average. 

3718.  Then  have  you  a  medical  officer  always  ready 
to  attend  upon  themt — He  attends  at  the  chambers 
from  one  to  two  o'clock  every  day. 

3719.  If  a  vagrant  wants  to  get  a  night's  shelter,  oi- 
a  few  nights'  shelter  in  the  poorhouse  here,  they  are 
obliged  to  turn  up  before  one  or  two  o'clock? — We 
have  difficulty  with  those  turning  up  after  that. 

3720.  I  suppose  many  do  turn  up  after  that  ? — Yes ; 
and  we  sometimes  send  them  to  the  House  of  Befuge. 
We  have  an  arrangement  with  the  governor  of  that 
institution.  We  give  a  ticket  to  be  taken  in  there, 
where  they  get  supper  and  breakfast,  and  come  to  us 
in  the  morning. 

3721.  If  they  go  there  and  get  bed  and  breakfast 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  resuming  the  tramp 
next  momuig  t — Nothing  whatever. 

3722.  So  that  they  are  better  off  than  the  fellows 
who  go  direct  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  may  be 
refused  admission? — Well  yes,  I  daresay,  because  we 
pay  them  4d.  a  night  for  those  we  send  there. 

3723.  Do  you  think  that  vagrants  know  sufficiently 
about  the  way  that  is  done  ? — Oh  yes.  I  have  no 
doubt  when  they  are  refused  they  come  to  us.  The 
difficulty  is  being  able  to  get  them  into  the  poorhouse 
without  a  medical  certificate  when  they  apply  late  at 
night.  If  we  had  some  means  whereby  we  could  take 
them  into  the  poorhousa  in  any  circumstances  we 
would  have  fewer  of  them ;  but  knowing  we  have  no 
power  to  send  them  without  a  certificate,  I  know  that 
many  purposely  wait  till  after  the  doctor  leaves. 

3724.  Would  that  suggest  the  desirableness  of  a 
casual  ward? — We  have  probationary  tsards,  but  even 
there  they  cannot  be  admitted  without  a  medical 
certificate. 

3725.  Would  you  give  us  your  views  as  to  the 
movements  of  vagrants  ?  —  Vagrants  seem  to  travel 
principally  between  the  large  towns,  which  are  good 
begging  grounds,  and  where  they  can  make  a  living 
iu  this  way  for  a  few  days ;  but,  as  the  law  against 
begging  is  generally  strictly  enforced  in  large  towns, 
as  soon  as  the  tramp  finds  he  is  '  spotted '  be  makes 
off  for  other  places,  and  thus  succeeds  in  migrating 
between  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Dundee,  &c.,  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

3726.  We  were  told  yesterday  of  tramps  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  poorhouse  in  winter 
with  their  families,  and  when  spring  came  round  going 
out  and  resuming  the  tramp  ? — Yes. 

3727.  And  we  were  told  that  on  their  way,  whenever 
they  wanted  rest,  they  went  and  sought  relief  from  the 
Parochial  Boards  in  the  different  parishes  through 
which  they  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  you 
would  have  the  bills  for  their  entertainment  sent  iu  to 
you  ? — That  is  so. 

3728.  Do  they  amount  to  much? — Oh  yes;  they 
do.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  amount,  but  I  touch  that 
question  a  little  further  on  in  my  statement.  I  find 
that  a  great  mauy  apply  more  than  once.     One  man, 


I  find,  applied  18  limes  last  year,  another  9,  several  8,  Mr.  Andrtm 
and  several  7,  6,  and  5  times.  ferrier. 

3729.  Always   here?  —  Yes.     And   a   great   ^^''y  23  No7~i8tL 
oftener  than  once.     Then  another  point  you  mentioned.  ' 
Besides  the  frequency  with  which  we  have  to  deal 

with  this  class  here,  we  find  them  turning  up  all  over 

the  country,  going  direct  from  one  Inspector  of  Poor 

to  another,  and  passing  over  the  length  and  breadth 

of   Scotland   daring  the  year.     Last  year  one   man 

had  visited  ten  different  places.     Stirling,  Dunfermline, 

Dysart  (twice),  Paisley,  Hamilton,  Old  Monkland,  New  ' 

Monkland  (twice),  and  Blantyre,  and  the  cost  of  this —  '. 

the  bills  from  these  places  will  come  in  at  the  end  of  ' 

the   half  year;   a  considerable  amount.     Iu  many  of 

these  cases  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to 

order  them  home. 

3730.  Yes ;  but  they  would  be  out  of  the  parish  I — 
Yes,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  them  home,  and  have  them 
a  few  days  in  the  poorhouse,  they  start  off  again. 

3731.  Take  this  gentleman  who  has  had  this  nice 
tour.  You  would  not  get  in  his  bill  from  Stirling,  for 
instance,  until  he  got  his  way  to  Dunfermline,  and 
when  the  Dunfermline  people  sent  in  their  bill  he 
would  be  somewhere  else  ? — Oh  yes ;  but  we  get  notice 
of  them.  We  get  a  notice  that  they  have  become 
chargeable,  but  we  don't  get  the  bill  till  the  end  of  the 
half  year. 

3732.  When  do  you  get  notice  t — ^The  moment  they 
become  chargeable. 

3733.  They  have  to  write  by  first  post? — Yes;  or 
else  they  lose  the  advance  made. 

3734.  AU  this  must  involve  an  immense  amount  of 
correspondence  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

3735.  And  book-keeping? — Yes,  and  great  trouble. 

3736.  Can  he  get  out  of  these  other  poorhouses  after 
72  hours'  notice?— In  most  of  them  I  think.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  where  there  is  the  privilege  of 
the  72  hours'  notice. 

3737.  Is  that  statutory  ? — No ;  it  is  an  order  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision. 

3738.  But  in  the  other  cases  he  can  get  out  within 
24  hours?— Yes. 

3739.  So  that  if  he  wishes  to  come  back  to  Edin- 
burgh by  train,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  allow  you  to 
order  him  back  ? — Order  him  back. 

3740.  And  when  you  order  him  back,  does  be  come 
back  alone,  or  accompanied  by  any  one? — Generally 
alone,  but  that  very  much  depends  on  the  state  of  his 
health,  or  on  the  certificate  of  the  doctor.  In  many 
cases  we  have  to  remove  them  under  the  care  of 
attendants,  and  although  they  find  their  way  from 
here  to  Perth  or  Stirling  by  themselves,  in  many  cases, 
we  have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  having  an  attendant 
with  them  were  ordered  back. 

3741.  These  fellows  are  often  very  sharp  are  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

3742.  A  man  goes  on  the  tramp,  and  finds  himself, 
say  at  Inverness,  and  wants  to  get  to  Edinburgh,  and 
does  not  want  to  tramp.  He  knows  if  he  goes  to  the 
poorhouse  you  will  order  him  back  ? — Yes. 

3743.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  about 
prisoners'  railway  fares.  How  do  you  manage  to  see 
that  these  are  right  ? — The  parish  sending  back  either 
gives  him  money,  or  takes  out  a  ticket 

3744.  Yes,  but  we  find  it  was  said  that  prisoners 
who  get  tickets,  were  in  the  habit  of  not  (toing  ly 
train,  and  selling  their  tickets? — I  could  not  say  we 
have  had  anything  of  that  sort;  but  I  know,  ii>  my 
experience  of  many  paupers  who,  after  having  been 
provided  with  tickets  to  the  parish  of  settlement,  and 
having  been  seen  into  the  train  at  Waverley  Station  by 
attendants,  have  left  the  train  at  Haymarket,  and  the 
same  day  applied  perhaps  for  relief  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Greig,  of  the  City  Parish. 

3745.  And  Mr.  Greig  was  in  the  same  box  ? — Yes. 
Ho  would  then  require  to  intimate  to  the  parish  of 
settlement  that  this  party  who  had  been  ordered  home 
was  now  chargeable  to  him. 

3746.  What  would  occur  then? — The  same  pro- 
cedure, and  sometimes  with  the  same  result. 

3747.  Where  would  he  go  from  Haymarket? — He 
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Mr.  Andr*ui    would  walk  back.     But  I  never  heard  of  any  of  them 
FerrUr.  selling  their  tickets.     It  is  possible  they  mSy  do  it.   . 

jf~^og4       3748.  We  will  take  the  tase  of  a  man  at  InverueM. 
'        ■  If  he  were  ill<  and  required  an  attendant  home,  you  ■ 
would  not  feel  inclined  toiorce-him  home  T— Certainly  ' 
not.  . 

3749.  You  would  rather  keep  him  therel— ^h'yes. 

3750.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  won't  ofteii  bate  ' 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  officer  in  attendance t— Not'  ■ 
often.     We  don't  grudge  it  where  it  is  necessary,  but 
what  we  feel  is  that  sometimes  medical  officers  won't 
tak"  the  responsibility  of  certifyiug  that  a  man  is  fit'' 
to- be' sent  home  without  an -attendant,  while  the  man 
himself  tramps  there  perfectly  easily  without  one. 

3751.  In  the  casfe  of  a  journey  from  Inverness,  we' 
will  say^  yaa  will  have  to  give  bim  something  to  enable 
him  to  live'ou  the  way? — Yes,  he  generally  gets  some. - 
provisions    with  him — some    bread    and    cheese,    or 
biscuits  ;  but  never  money.. 

37CJ.  Give  us  a  few  more  of  these  cases? — I  find 
another  one  had  visited  nine  different  parishes,  another  . 
eigUt,  another  six,  and  thfere  are  many  more  examples.  . 

3753.  You  have  some  figure  that  show  the  extent 
to  which'  this  moving  about  is  carried  on  ?'-Ye8.  To- 
show  thu> extent  to  which  it  is  carried  on,  I  may  state' 
that  the  daily  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  poor- 
house  is  483,  yet  last  year  the  number-  of  admissioos 
■waA  1,606,  and  of  those  who  left  1,618,  showing  the  . 
continual -shifting  backwards  and  forwards. 

3754.  That  will  give  you  about  three  days  stay  as 
the  average  ? — Yes.  One,  .1  iind,  was  no  fewer  than 
13f  times  in  th'e  poorhouse  in  the  course  of  ths  year. 
Others  were  1 1, 1<0,  8,  7,  -iand  6  timet,  and  many  others 
more  than  on  tWo  ocotoious.- 

3t5S.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  cure? — To  cure  - 
this  vagrancy  aiMl  tramping  through  the  country,  my 
only  suggestion  would  be  that  the  law  against  begguig 
should  be  as  vigorously  enforced  in  the  counties- -as- it 
is  in  the  towns. 

3756.  Is  the  law  enforced  at  all' m  the  couutiest — 
I  telieve  it  is  to  a  certain  extent. 

3757.  Then  -you  have  also    a  further    suggestion ' 
about   the  detention  of  pajupers  ?-l-Yes ;  that    pow6r  - 
should  be  given  to  Parochial  Boards  to'  detain  paupers 
who    are- in  the-  habit   of    going    in  -and   -out    the 
poprhouse  for  a  longer  period  than  at   present   (72  ■ 
hours).     The  longest  period  we  can  detain  a  man  at- 
present,  by  the  order  of -th'e  Board  of  Supervision, -is  ■ 
7i  hours,  but  only  if  he'  has  been  tv^ice  in  in  six 
months. 

37!}8.  And  you  propose  to  have  power  of  detention 
from-  ten  day,  or  even  -longer  ?-^Yes,  if  possible.  If 
we  could' keep  him  for  ten  days' it  wofild  be  ii  sort  of 
punishment  to  him. 

3759.  Tlmt  suggestion   has  been  mtule   elsewhere, 
but  if  a  man  on  the  verge, of  being  able-bodied  was  de- 
tained, don't  you  think  yqu  might  have  some  trouble 
with  him  ?— I  think  n6t  ;■  because  we  cnuld  put  hint  to  - 
work.     We  have  test-  labour  departments  in  the  poor- ' 
housei 

3760.  Yes,  but  I  see  in  «nep6orhbusd  there  is  a 
'" .                strike-  because   the   men  don't  get -tobacco.    Do  you' 

have  any  trouble' with  your  people? — No;  none  what 
ever  as-  a  rule,-  Sometimes  we  haVe  a  rebellious' 
inmate. - 

3761!  Well,  then,  what  do  yo.u  do'? — He  is  separated, ' 
and  put  to  work  by  himself,  and  that  Very  soon  cures 
hiln.     He- generally  ledves  after  being  one  or  two  days  ' 
in  a  solitary  place. 

3762.  He  generally  leaves,  but  these  felloWs  yqU  ■- 
wftut  to  prevent  lea<fing? — Quite  so. 

37^3!  And  you   cannot  euggest  that  it  should  be 
male  a  crime  on  his  part  if  he  behaves  in  a  disorderly , 
manner? — We  have  no  difficulty  abdut  tba:t. '  If  he' 
dues  behave  in  a  criminal  way  We  hand  him  ovef  to  the- 
pu.licei 

Zlii.  We  are  told  elsewhere  that  the'  taking  out  a  ' 
disorderly  inmate — ordering  him  to  be  put  in  confine- 
ment— is  matter  tlmt  gives  rise  to ?  For  a  bi'each  of 

di<(eipliue  th'e  governors  have  power  to'  punish  by  con- 
finement in  a  cell,'  or  by  titking  dinner  off;  but  where 


there  is  a  case  of  assault  or  anything  criminal  they  Mr.'Anirero 
immediately  send  for  the  police,  handing  the  offender  Pnrier.  • 
over  to  the  Civ^il  Autherities.    Wb  have  no' difficulty  ^  „'~^.„^.  , 
in  that.  J^23N.v.m4. 

37B5;  You  haVe  further  suggesticma? — I  Wduld  also 
suggest  that,  in'tbe'case  of  iuvAtenrte 'Vagrancy  and  ' 
idleness,  they  should  be  dent  to' a  labour  settl^nent, 
where  they  would  be  compelled  to  work  for  themselves 
and  fadiiHes. 

3766.  That  is  to  say  th&f  in 'the  younger  ela^  of  ' 
able-bodied  men  thete  is  more  idleness  than  anydiing 
else? — Thei«  are  numbers,  I  think,  with'  whom  there'  ' 
isiiothing  more  wron^  thdn  idleness. 

3767.  We  have  not  got  any  labour  settletoeat.    Have'  ' 
you  toy'  definite  idei  about  that? — My  idea  is  hazy; 
but  I  thltik   thtere  are   settltBtiaents   of   th6  kind  in 
Germany. 

3768.  Tliatikso;  but'^ott 'Cannot  give  any  evideilcfe 
aboVit  thatt-^No ;  I  caoiiot  give  any  information.' 

3769.  We  will  assume  we  have  had  certain  informa-  -■■ 
tion  on  the    subject.     You  theii'   would'  require  'to 
enforce  labour  ?—  Yes. 

3770.  And  that  would  brhxg  about  the  necessity  ' 
for  punishment  ?'— OK  yes,  it  would/ 

3771.  Would  you  again  send  the  fellows  back  'to  ' 
prison? — Well  no  ;  I  think  that  in  ft  Settlfeifaent  prfli^' 
visioii  could  be  raaide  for  punishment. 

3772.'  In  dealing  with  your  inmates  do '  yott  get"' 
mtich  work  but  of  them  ? — A  great  deal.  ' 

3773.  Have^ou  anyfigurfes  as  to' th6  'vdVie  of  the  • 
work?— I  don't  know  that  I  have.  Otr  firewood 
manufactory  has  been  increasing  very  much  of  late. 
0(ir  firfe wood  account  for  last  year  shows' that  for 
wood  purchk-sed  we  paid  £56S,  Ss.  lOd.', 'and  tie  sales 
for  the  j'ear  were  1759,  Is.  lOd. 

3774.  That   repr(.'sents  a  good   deal  of    work^t  ' 
represents  :£200  towards  expenses  ?-^¥es.  '  Of  conree, 
it  may  i-epresent  more,  because  there  migh;t  be  stock  in  ' 
hand.     It  represents  £300. 

3775.  You  would  not  feed  yottr'  ininated  On  that? — 
It  'i\wiy&  helps. 

3776.  But  what  1  mean  to  say  is  hoVfarwe  should  ■' 
consider  tii6  labour  of  that  class  as  contributing  to  the  ' 
support  of  such  a  settlement? — Oh  yes.  Well,  of 
coutee,  I  don't  suy  thiit  the  settletnent  might  be  strictly  ' 
self-supporting,  but  I  think  the  labour  to'  be  got  from" 
these  men  would  in  a  great  measure  help  to  support' 
them. 

3777;  Then  liava  you  any  system  of  awards^? — NcV.' 
3778'.  You  don't  givetobacco  ?— We  do  give  tobacco; 
but' only  to  those  above  a  certain  age. 

37Y9.  You  never  give  thfi?m  any  awurd  ?-^Sometrmes  < 
the  governor  has  it  in  his 'power  to'  give  an' extra' bit 
of  tobacco.  Those  who  are  hard- worked  getrbeef,  but 
in  the  stick^factoty  we  have  introduced  a  cirenlar  saw,  ' 
so  now  there  is  no  hard  work:  The  cross-cut  saw' 
was  considered  hard  work,  and  the  men  workiiig  it  ' 
got  beef. 

3780.  'What  Other  industries  have  yon  thfere?— That' 
is  the  principal.  There'  is  hsfir-teAsing,  and  istontft: ' 
bK&kiog  to  some  extetit: ' 

3781.  I  suppose  thbseare'rather  as  tests t — Yete;- 
and  they  arb  not  profitable.  Neither  is  oakum,  wbi<^  ' 
we  have  almost  given  up,  it  being  so  unt-emuuerative. 

3782.  Do 'you  find  much  difficulty  hi' keeping  thfem' 
at'work't^No,  we  have  no  labour  tests; 

3783.  You  let  them  amuse  themselvesi  —  Yes;  I ' 
have  seen  them  doing  little  else  than'  that'  In  fabt 
I  have  seen  them  falling  asleep  over  their  work:' 

3784;  Now  let  iis  go  on  to' yottr  inebriates  1-!- Yes. 
Of  the  4,331  applications  mode  for  relief  last  year  I 
would  'attribute  486  of  these  as  being  ca'used  by 
drink. 

3789. '  That  Is  verfBmallT— About  11  percent'' 

378B.  Is'th'at  an  exceptionally  high,  or  low,  or  an" 
average  year? — I  think  it  is' an  avwrago  year.  Out-' 
door  relief  in  St.  Cuthbert's  Combination  is  tlte  rule,'  ■• 
only  those' being  sent  to  the' poorhouse  who  have 'no 
home,  and  ho' one  to  take  careof  them,  or  those  whose ' 
characters  are  known  to' be  dr&nkeu  and  dissolute. 

3787.  And  that  would  inean- that  Jon  hdve  to  Oeat^ 
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Jfr.  Andrew    with  a  better  class  of  poor  than  in  parishes  where  there 
Ferrier.  is  Tenr  little  relief  given! — There  is  a  batte;;. class  of 

„  „      '  -      poor  in  Edinburgh  than  what  you  find  in  Glasgow,  or 
J  Dundee,  ok  other  majuifa«tntv>g  tawp". 

3788,  Proceed:  wjth  ypur  sta^mput  U-Wben  paupers 
»re  placed  on  the  out-door  rpUtbey  %n  visited  And 

,  reported. .OD  at  lewt  foujr  times  a  y.ear,.And  io;  Ofny 
cases  wbere  there  i<i  guspicipn,  oft»nfr.  Owing  to 
.  tbe  «e<Mching  iiiqjuirie^  made  before  a  pftupej  is  placed 
.  on  the  roll,  it  is  tare  to  find  cd^es  w^re.  IsjMea.to 
drunkenness  occur,  but  there  are  .caaes  every  year, 
.  ^Itfaoogb  ootmany.  I^asbjear  there  were  5,ld8  cases 
...qhai^^ble  on  ihe  outHduor  rvUt.md.of  theae  23  w«re 
...straek  off  op  accctaut  of  dook. 

3789.  Did  they  go  into  the  poorhpn$e  1^— Sofne  of 
:  jtbem.  did.     Same  dM  not 

3790,  A.boat  your  indoor  cases ;  you  could  Po|  faell 
„  OS  what  persent^  of  these  were  due  to  drunkenness? 

• — Oh,  I  shoold  tJljink  about  the  name.  TVehave  a 
great  many  respectable  people  in  the  poprbouae  who 
go  there  through  old  Hge  apd  .disability. 

3791.  You  have  told   us  about   thpse  •  boarded»ftat 
.  cbildrep:  separotefl  from  their  parents  t— rYes. 

37.92.  And  it  is  with  the  qooseot  of  their  parents. 

Do  the  parents  over  give  yoik  any  trouble  ?-r-They  do 

very  often.    When  they  have .  bieen,  nitder  our  care  for 

.  a  time  the  parents  turn  up  ftnd  bother  as  about  their 

.  «jiildren.     We  invftriably  j*e8ist  them  w  far  aa  we. can, 

bat  in  many  cases  we  have  had  to  give  them  up. 

3793.  Do  you  suggest  that  any  right  should. be  given 
to  you? — Yes.  I  think  that  where  the  parents  we 
proved  to  be  drunken  apd  dissolute,  we  should  have 
the  power  of  taking  and  keeping. the  children  by  force 

..  until  they  are  sufficiently  able  to  work  for  themselves. 

3794,  That  is  to  say  you  will  take  the  troable  of 
.  going. to  the.pxpense  of  bringing, up  the  child  when 
,  there  ia  .hop»  of  its  taming  .out  useful.  Would  you 
_likfi  tp  bftftble  to  «laim  the  custody ! — Yes. 

.  3795,.  Could  yoa  not  get  that  custody  under  'The 
'  Craelty  to  Children   Act '  t  I  thipk  there  is  some 
I»)Ti9ioa  there  1 — ^STell,  I  .am  aot  very  well  a<jquftinted 
.  with  the  Act. 

,  3796:  Who    is    ypar   .tl^w-agpntt— >Ir.     Add-on 
.,  Smith,  S.S.C. 

3797.  Y.oa  would  .get  your  Inw-ageut  to  write  »ar 
secretary  a  letter  on  that  point  ?-T-Yea^  I  might  dp  it 

.  my^If,  4fter  looking  at  the  Act. 

3798.  What;  I  want  tp  know  is  whether,  under  the 
I  Act   in  question,  desertion  of  children,  necessitating 

'  ,  their  remo>aI  to  the   poorhoose,  might  not  fbe  con- 

,  sidered  as  justification  for  the  custody  of  the  children 
.  lieing  transferred  to  the  Parpchial  Board  .1 — I  will  look 
,.at  the  Act  apd  let  the  secretary  know. 

3799.,  And  you  would  never  think  of  claiming  their 
custody  eixept  subject  to  the  decree,  if  necessary,  of  the 
;  sheriff,  or  spme  other  authority  1 — Quite  so. 

3800.  Do  your  children  turn  out  well  ? — Remarkably 
well.  We  had  some  who  have  taken  respectable 
poxitions  in  society. 

3801.  Do  many  turn  out  to  be  pauperti,  or  go  to 
..prison  1 — Very  few ;  there  have  been  cases. 

3802.  You  have  something  to  say  about  methyjated 
spirits  % — Yes ;  I  have  a  statement  that  we  fi.nd  this 
drinking  of  methylated  spirits  is  a  cause  of  the  great 
increase  in  drunkenness  among  the  popr.     Bottles  of 

.this  stuff  are  taken  from  the  applicants  themselTes, 
It  seems  to  make  them  ill  altogether. 

3803.  Is  it  '  finish ' }— No ;  wha^  I  refer  to  is  methy- 
.lated  spirits. 

3804.  In  Glasgow  they  buy  what  is  called  '  finish '  I 
— Yes ;  but  it  is  not  so  \>hA  as  that. 

3805.  It  has  a  mixture  of  shellac  ? — I  think  there  is 
a  mixture  of  that  in  methylated  spirits  tpo. 

3806.  It  gives  it  a  bpdyl— Yes. 

3807.  Is  that  form  of  drinking  more  common  among 
.  wom.en  or  among  men  1 — T  think  there  are  more  wonw" 

drink  methylated  spirits  than  men. 

3808.  Where  do  they  .  buy  it  ?— Either  at  the 
druggist  or  drysalter. 

,  3809.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  na  to  how 
the  sale  could  be  regulatetll — I  really  could  not  say. 


It  is  used  for  trade  purposes  to  such  an  extent  that  really  Mr.  Andrew 
\  there  is  difficalty  in  suggesting  what  should  be  done.      Ferrier. 

3810.  We  have  great  complaints  from  Glasgow  about      „ — ^ 

.. menr  and  women  :wh<i,  having  gone  intg  the  p^iwbouse,        °*'^       ' 
leave  in  a  day  or  ,two,iget  drunk,  are  taken  to.  thePplice 

.  iO$oe,.sent  to  priaou  for  a  few  days,  come  out^.wid  if 
they  don't  ^t  drunk  enough  again  return,  to  the.ppor- 

.  liou8et-~We  have  many  of  these  cases. 

3811.  Would  your  remarks  about  comptUsory  deten- 
tion apply  to  them? — Yes,  certainly ;  that  is  the  cidas 
I  have  in  view. 

3812.  Ypu  said  in  connection  with  vagrants  ] — But 
the  class  of  people  I  mention  now  are  not  yagrante. 

3813.  Oh  yes;  living  between  poorhoose. and  jaiL 
.Have  you  many  of  them  t — We  have  several  pf  them. 

3814.  Bbw  many  will  you  haveti— I  should,  fafcy 
about  a  dozen  or  so.     Perhaps  more. 

3815.  Are  they  men  or  women?— They  ace  pretty 
equally  divided.     We  have  both  »ea  and  women. 

3816.  Are  they  vpiy  troublesome  ?—Tbey  are.     They 
..«re  pf  .that  class  whe  generally  ksow  the  working  of  the 

parochial  law,  and  generally  tarn  ap  after  office  hotura 

at  night. 

3817..  In  Glasgow  we  were  informed  of'  the  case. of 

one  notorious  character — whom  one  of.  the  officers.had  to 
.  derot«  a  large  ampuat  of  bis  time  ip  lopking  after  her  ? — 

X  have  one  pf  my  wont  cases  in  my  mipd.    Itpceurred 

spme  years  agp.  It  was  that  pf  Arthur  Bpswell  and 
.  his  wife,  a  couple  who  were  continually  '  out  and  iu,' 

or  living  between  pppihoase  and  jail.  We  entreated 
.  them  to  give  up  their  children — a  family  of  three  or 

four,  but  they  would  not.  On  one  occasion,  however, 
.  when  both  father  and  mother  were  in  priton,  we  sent 

the  children — the  parents  being  Roman  Catholics — tP 

an  institution  in  Lanark,  where  we  detained  them. 

3818.  How  did  you  dp  that? — We  had  several 
applications  frpm  the  father.apd  mother  after  they  came 
put  pf  prison  fpr  the  restoration  of  their  children,  but  I 
referred  them  tp  the  sisters  at  Lanark.  .  That  pat 
them  pff  for  the  time ;  pr  perhaps  I  wpuld  ask  tbem — 
generally  they  were  drank — tp  selid  me  a  written 

.  applicatipn  for  their  children  and  I  wpuld  lay  it  befpre 
.  the  Bpardj  this  appljcatipn  never  came.     The  children 

are  npw.in  Lapark,  and  are  doing  remarkably  welL 
.  father  and  mPther  are  still  ^ing.on  as  before.  ..At 

present  the  wife  is  in  jail,  and  only  yesterday  I  heard 

jtbat  Boswell  had  tamed  up  at  Dalkeith  po^rhouso  and 
.  kicked  up  a  row  there.    Hb  deals  in  methylated  spirits, 

and  the  stomach  pump  bad  to  be  applied. 

3819.  Did  you  thank  the  doctpr?— The  case  dpes 
net  belpng  to  me.  now.    I  have  no  interest  in  him. 

3820.  As  a  matter  pf  fact,  can  ypu  tell  mo,  co,»ld 
npt  you  be  held  personally  responsible  for  these 
children  if  the  man  chose  to  nkise  an  action  ? — No.     I 

.  think  it  would  be  time  enough  te  give  up  the  children 
when  the  Court  ordered  it 

3821.  We  were  tpld  in  Glasgow  that  with  a  number 
of  habitual  paupers  there  was  very  little  difficulty. 
They  might  refuse  to  take  them  in,  but  then,  if  they 
applied  to  the  sheriff  the  Board  had. to  provide  an  agent 
to  conduct  their  application,  and  pay  for  its  own 
defence  and  the  process  of  refusing  assistance  was  so 
cpstly  that  it  was  almpst  impossible  to  pay  it  ? — That 
is  sp.  The  prder  pf  interim  relief  cpsts  3s.  6d.  to 
begin  with,  and  after  that  the  lodging  pf  defepces 
necessitates  a  legal  process,  and  it  is  never  done; 
because  we  have  pot  pnly  pur  own  expenses  to  meet, 

but    the  expenses   pf   the   pauper's.. agent  as   well,  4 

whether  we  are  successful  pr  not. 

3822.  You  have  got  a  very  varied  .sort  of  parish — 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  the  countiy  ? — Yes. 

3823.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  as.  to  any 
differences  you  find  in  these  different  parts  ? — ^No.  Our 
landward  district  is  entirely  agricultural  or  suburban, 
and  there  is  no  pauperism  in  it  whatever. 

,  3824.  Leith  ? — Leith  is  much  the  same  aa  Edinburgh. 

3825.  Have  you  much  begging  in  the  landward 
portion? — Sometimes  ;  by  parties  coming  into  town. 

3826.  Except  in  the  country  districts  the  law  is 
enforced  against  begging? — It  should  be  as  stringently 

.enforced  in  the  country  t>s  it  is  in  the  town.     It  might 
prevent  vagrancy  to  a  Inrge  extent. 
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Mr.  GEORGE  OREIG  examined. 


3827.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Mr.  Greig  yon  are  Inspec- 
tor of  Poor  of  Edinburgh  City  Parislit— Yes. 

3828.  And  you  have  been  an  inspector  for  40 
years  1 — Yes. 

3829.  Firstly  in  St  Cuthbert's  and  lastly  for  35 
years  in  the  City  Parish  1 — That  is  so. 

3830.  Would  yon  please  explain  why  Edinburgh 
parish  is  such  a  hunting-ground  for  vagrants  t — Well, 
vro  have  almost  the  whole  of  the  common  lodging- 
houses  in  the  city  parish.  Besides,  we  have  the  Night 
Asylum,  which  may  be  called  a  vagrants'  hotel ;  because 
it  is  kept  up  by  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
these  vagrant  travellers  with  a  night's  lodgings,  and 
supper  and  breakfast,  I  believe. 

3831.  And  the  way  you  speak  of  it  you  think  it 
does  more  harm  than  good? — Well  it  enables  these 
people  to  continue  their  mode  of  living. 

3832.  It  attracts  them  to  your  parish  T — It  certainly 
brings  them  to  our  parish. 

3833.  You  mention  also  as  among  the  causes  of 
vagrancy  that  the  parish  has  in  its  centre  the  police 
office  and  prison  1 — Yes. 

3834.  Have  you  many  prisoners  gravitating  to  yon  1 
— We  have  a  number.  They  get  railway  tickets  from 
the  jail  authorities  to  go  home  to  the  parish  from  which 
they  came,  but  they  frequently  dispose  of  these  tickets 
and  try  Edinburgh  as  a  good  begging  ground. 

3835.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  on  that 
point  t — I  have  not. 

3836.  How  many  discharged  prisoners  have  you  just 
now  1 — We  have  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  at 
a  time. 

3837.  And  I  suppose  that  unless  they  have  got  a 
settlement  in  your  parish  yon  have  to  send  them  home  1 
— We  have  to  claim  on  the  pariah  of  settlement,  if  we 
can  prove  it. 

3838.  You  say  that  the  vagrants  have  generally  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  poor  law  ? — They  have. 

3839.  And  they  make  a  statement  that  they  suffer 
from  rheumatism  or  lumbago,  and  so  CRRnot  work,  and 
you  say  that  that  is  easily  admitted  without  a  medical 
certificate  1 — Yes ;  and  the  doctor  in  that  case  generally 
accepts  their  statement. . 

3840.  Have  you  many  people  whom  you  suspect  to 
be  able-bodied  foisted  off  on  you  in  that  way  1 — A  good 
many. 

3841.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number? — 
No.  They  come  only  occasionally;  but  I  may  say  this, 
that  since  they  adopted  in  England  the  plan  of  putting 
paupers  by  themselves  in  the  casual  wardi>,  some  10  or 
12  years  ago,  we  have  had  a  good  number  of  English 
beggars,  and  they  appear  to  be  thoroughly  conversant 
in  these  questions,  and  in  the  mode  of  overcoming  the 
doctor. 

3842.  But  in  England  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing 
that  They  have  a  right  to  get  into  the  casual  wards  ? 
— yes,  but  after  that  rule  was  adopted  they  thought 
they  would  try  Scotland  for  a  begging  ground,  and  a 
large  number  came  here.  That  first  year  I  had  as 
many  as  20  English  vagrants  at  one  time. 

3843.  Have  you  any  now  ?— We  have  a  few  still ; 
but  not  so  many.  Before  that  I  had  no  English 
vagrants. 

3844.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  provision 
made  in  England  for  their  reception  would  rather  have 
tended  to  induce  Scottish  vagrants  to  go  to  England  ? 
— Well  the  rule,  I  believe,  was  considered  unsatis- 
factory by  the  vagrant  class  at  first 

3845.  What  rule? — That  for  putting  them  into  a 
private  place  by  themselves,  and  making  them  earn 
their  breakfast  or  dinner  as  the  case  might  be. 

3846.  The  work  itaelf  ?— Yes. 

3847.  {By  Migs  Steveruon.)  Within  the  last  15 
years  ? — I  think  so. 

3848.  {By  tlie  Cluiirman.)  When  was  the  labour 
equivalent  so  introduced  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  date. 

3849.  You  have  made  up  a  list  of  the  number  of 
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the  class  included  under  vagrants,  beggars,  and  ^^  vl^~i  s 
inebriates?— I  have  made  up  a  list  of  the  general" 
class,  and  I  find  we  have  131  of  that  class  with  whom 
we  have  been  dealing.  Of  these  27  were  above  65 
years  of  age,  73  between  65  and  45  years  of  age,  and 
31  under  45  years  of  age.  These  people  have  been 
chargeable  to  the  parish  for  periods  ranging  from  150 
times  downwards. 

3850.  You  have  stated  150.  Give  us  a  few  above 
100 1 — We  have  Mary  Glen,  64  years  of  age,  a  woman 
who  has  been  perhaps  200  or  300  times  chargeable  to 
the  parish,  and  who  has  had  four  illegitimate  children. 
She  was  chargeable  to  the  parish  before  I  came  to  it, 
and  slie  is  still  going  out  and  in ;  a  strong,  sturdy 
woman.  She  has  been  a  very  serious  burden  to  the 
parish.  She  just  tramps  the  country  when  not  in  the 
poorhouse  or  in  the  jail. 

3851.  Does  she  take  the  children  with  her? — No. 
We  took  them  from  her.  They  are,  however,  all  dead 
but  one.  We  brought  it  np.  She  got  a  hold  of  it 
when  about  14  years  of  age,  and  she  dragged  her  down 
to  her  own  level.  That  is  to  say  she  got  her  married 
to  a  man  of  her  own  stamp,  a  drunken  blackguard,  a 
very  great  trouble  to  the  pariah,  and  who  ill  used  her 
that  she  left  him,  and  is  supporting  hersulf  in  the 
country  somewhere. 

3852.  Give  us  another  specimen? — Then  we  have 
two  sisters — very  notorious.  Helen  Dolan  or  Davies, 
and  Ann  Dolan  or  Hall,  who  migrate  between  the  poor- 
house  and  the  jail,  and  who  have  both  been  chargeable 
to  the  parish  upwards  of  100  times ;  while  I  believe 
one  of  them  has  been  at  all  events  200  times  before  the 
magistrate.  One  of  them  is  39  years  of  age,  and  the 
other  41.  They  are  strong,  healthy-like  women,  but 
they  always  go  and  get  drunk,  and  the  doctor  certifies 
'  inability.'  Sometimes  he  calls  it  '  alcoholism '  that  is 
the  matter  with  them. 

3853.  And  is  that  a  qualification  for  getting  in  ? — 
Yes.  They  are  'unable  to  work'  he  says,  and  we 
take  them  into  the  pomhouse  then.  After  they  get 
tired  they  go  out,  get  drunk,  and  the  police  have  them 
in  the  jail  for  a  while.  When  the  sentence  is  over 
they  come  back  to  the  poorhouse. 

3854.  I  suppose  you  have  got  a  number  of  these 
cases  where  you  have  had  them  in  the  poorhouse  hun- 
dreds of  times?— I  have  131  here,  and  they  are  of  that 
class  I  have  mentioned.  Yuu  asked  Mr.  Ferrier  of 
any  instance  of  a  man  going  to  Inverness.  I  give  you 
the  case  of  the  husband  of  one  of  the  Glens — Charles 
Martin.  He  went  to  Inverness  this  last  year.  I  got 
a  claim  for  him.  He  told  the  inspector  I  knew  him 
very  well,  which  was  quite  true.  I  said  that  was  so, 
but  I  could  not  find  a  settlement  in  Edinburgh ;  and 
therefore  I  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him — 
that  if  he  was  born  in  Elinburgli,  I  had  no  evidence, 
and  Inverness  could  not  get  a  settlement  against  me. 
He  left  luverupss.  He  tramped  further.  I  got  another 
claim.  I  gave  the  same  refusal,  and  he  had  to  tramp 
all  the  way  home,  applying  to  five  or  six  parishes  ou 
the  journey. 

3855.  Has  he  come  to  you  now? — He  came  back, 
and  is  in  the  poorhouse  again. 

3856.  Has  he  got  a  seitlemeut  in  Edinburgh  ? — He 
has  not ;  because  we  have  no  proof  of  it. 

3857.  You  are  not  bound  to  keep  him  ?— When  he 
comes  to  me  I  am  bound,  but  if  he  goes  to  any  other 
parish  in  Scotland,  I  am  not 

3858.  I  thought  you  had  not  to  support  him  unless 
he  had  a  settlement  ? — We  are  bound  to  supply  relief 
to  every  person  within  the  parish  who  is  not  able- 
bodied,  whether  there  is  a  settlement  or  not 

3859.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  settlement  at  all  ? — 
Oh,  the  settlement ;  of  course  it  is  a  <)uestion  rather 
between  parishes.  If  a  man  goes  to  another  parish, 
and  has  a  settlement  in  Edinburgh,  that  {xirish  has  a 
claim  on  me. 

3d60.  And  if  there  was  settlement  question? — He 
could  go  to  any  parish  he  pleased  then. 
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3861.  Why  would  he  get  inl— Ob,  well,  he  'hae 
*  rheumatism,  and  so  on.'    Or  '  he  has  been  in  India,' 

-J  jj^^^gg.   and  I  daresay,  as  many  others  do,  suffers  more  or  less 
'         '  in   consequence.     He  is  a   very  useful   man  in  the 
house. 

3862.  Ton  have  heard  what  Mr.  Ferrier  has  said 
about  tramps  going  about  Have  you  any  recom- 
mendation to  make,  or  do  you  approve  of  his  recom- 
mendation t — I  wish  to  say  that  I  quite  concur  in  all 
Mr.  Ferrier  has  said,  except  with  regard  to  admission 
to  the  poorhouse.  We  are  rather  better  placed  than  he 
is,  in  that  we  have  a  resident  medical  officer,  so  that  I 
can  send  in  at  any  time.  I  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision  to  send  in,  provided  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  party  sent  is  not  certified,  but 
may  consult  the  medical  man  at  the  house.  I  don't 
require  to  apply  to  the  House  of  Refuge  or  any  other 
place. 

3863.  Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  for  compul- 
sory detention  ? — I  am  afraid  that  compulsory  detention 
would  not  do  much  good.  As  to  punishment,  the  more 
you  punish  these  people  permanently,  the  worse  you 
make  them.  The  most  desirable  thing  would  be  if  we 
could  take  some  reformatory  measure. 

3864.  Yon  don't  ask  for  powers  of  detention  1 — I 
don't  know  that  that  would  do  any  good,  unless  it  were 
for  a  very  extended  detention.  It  would  require  to  be 
for  a  year  or  two  years  as  the  case  might  be,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  these  people  to  work  for  their  own 
support.  I.  agree  with  Mr.  Ferrier's  suggestion  that 
some  reformatory  arrangement  might  be  adopted  by 
which  these  people  might  be  sent  to  an  institution  and 
detained  there,  similar  to  the  Industrial  or  Keformatory 
Schools. 

3865.  But  so  far  as  yon  are  concerned  from  a 
Parochial  Board  point  of  view  you  don't  want  powers 
of  detention  X — No. 

3866.  Mr.  Ferrier  wanted  powers  of  detention,  and 
he  wanted  powers  of  detention  in  the  case  of  children 
of  the  tramps  as  against  their  parents  when  they 
turned  up  t — Certainly.  We  desire  to  have  that  too. 
We  just  now  are  acting  on  the  Custody  of  Children 
Act,  and  we  refuse  to  give  children  up  to  parents  on 
the  strength  of  it. 

3867.  Could  you  give  me  a  reference  to  that  Acti 
What  is  the  Act?— The  Act  of  1871, 1  think. 

3868.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  No  j  is  it  not  1892 1— 
I  am  not  sure  at  present. 

3869.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  power  does  it 
give  7 — It  applies  to  England  and  Scotland  both,  and 
it  empowers  the  Parochial  Board  or  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  keep  children  whose  parents  do  not 
manage  them  properly,  or  who  desert  them  for  a 
certain  period  —  a  year  I  think  it  is  —  unless  the 
parents  repay  the  advances. 

3870.  Could  you  give  us  a  reference  to  that — the 
section  of  the  Act  which  gives  you  these  powers  I — 
I  could,  but  not  at  present,  not  having  the  Act 
before  me. 

3871.  Will  you  then  please  fill  in  this  when  you 
get  a  copy  of  your  evidence! — I  will. 

3872.  Ton  think  that  these  are  ample  powers! — I 
don't  say  they  are  ample.  Others  wish  to  get  an 
amendment. 

3873.  Mr.  Ferrier  has  told  ns,  and  we  have  had 
other  people  making  the  suggestion,  showing  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  any  satisfactory  legislation  on  the 
subject.  How  does  it  happen  that  Parochial  Boards 
and  inspectors  who  are  always  having  conferences  and 
so  on  don't  work  on  the  same  lines! — I  cannot  say, 
but  the  Act  was  made  not  applicable  to  Scotland  at 
the  time,  and  I  got  Lord  Advocate  Robertson  to  put  in 
Parochial  Boards  in  one  of  the  operative  clauses.  It 
certainly  gives  good  powers,  but  perhaps  not  powers 
to  take  the  children  in  the  initiative.  It  wants 
initiative  powers. 

3874.  We  may  understand  that  your  recommenda- 
tions so  far  as  they  prove  you  to  be  concerned,  do 
not  agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Ferrier.  You  don't  want 
powers  of  detention ! — lliat  is  so. 

3876.  Or  you  don't  care,  or  ask  for  them!— What  I 


say  is  this,  that  I  doabt  very  much  that  any  punitive  ifr.  Oeorgt 
action  woold  not  improve  these  people.     If  we  are  to  Oreig. 
have  an  improvement  of  them  then  it  would  require      „ — " 
to  be  some  reformatory  arrangement.  ov.  iwi. 

3876.  You  agree  with  him  in  his  reformatory  arrange- 
ment 1 — Yes,  I  do. 

3877.  And  it  would  not  be  any  particular  advantage 
for  you  to  get  powers  to  detain  these  people  oscillating 
between  prison  and  poorhouse ! — I  am  afraid  not 

3878.  Do  you  find  any  trouble  with  them!— We 
have  plenty  of  trouble  with  them. 

3879.  Would  it  not  ease  your  trouble!— It  would 
lessen  our  labour. 

3880.  And  wotild  it  not  lessen  the  public  scandal ! 
— Certainly;  if  we  had  Uie  power  of  detaining  and 
locking  them  up  in  the  poorhouse.  It  would,  and  so 
far  as  it  goes  we  have  sufficient  power  to  stem  over 
a  considerable  period;  but  if  it  is  only  to  be  a  few 
weeks  more — we  have  72  hours  already — I  don't  think 
that  would  improve  the  people. 

3881.  Your  proposals  of  improving  the  people  are 
identical  with  Mr.  Ferrier's,  but  yon  want  to  take 
them  to  some  Reformatory ! — Yes. 

3882.  From  the  Parochial  Board  point  of  view, 
are  we  to  understand  that  you  would  or  would  not 
like  powers  in  the  case  of  these  habitual  frequenters 
to  detain  them  in  the  way  Mr.  Ferrier  has  suggested, 
or  for  a  longer  period ! — Yes ;  I  should  certainly  say 
if  we  are  to  detain  them  it  shonld  be  for  as  long  a 
period  as  you  could  give.  A  few  days  makes  nothing 
to  these  people.  It  must  be  for  a  considerable  time 
if  any  good  is  to  be  done. 

3883.  We  understand  from  both  of  you  that  there 
is  no  power  of  detention  in  the  country  poorhouse  1 — 
That  is  a  privilege  given  to  certain  large  poorhouses. 
We  applied  to  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  it 

3864.  About  methylated  spirits  ;  have  you  anything 
to  say ! — I  don't  think  that  has  been  so  bad  with  us 
as  it  was.  It  was  very  bad  at  one  time,  and  we  applied 
to  Government  to  make  some  amendment  on  the  law, 
and  I  think  there  was  some  amendment  made  then  as 
to  not  soiling  it  on  Sunday — some  clause  of  that  sort 
With  us  it  has  very  much  disappeared.  There  are, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  of  the  very  worst  characters 
taking  it  still ;  but  I  do  not  find  so  much  of  it  taken 
as  formerly. 

3885.  What  are  your  regulations  abont  letting 
paupers  out  on  Sunday! — They  don't  get  out  at  alL 
A  man  must  ask  24  hours  before  Sunday  if  he  means 
to  go  out — either  on  the  Saturday  night  or  the  Monday. 
I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  that  class,  that  what  we 
feel  is  this.  They  are  the  great  drag  to  our  machinery. 
We  make  all  our  arrangements  at  the  poorhouse  to 
meet  that  class.  Mr.  Ferrier  has  spoken  about  the 
stick  factory,  the  breaking  of  stones,  and  all  these 
arrangements,  and  therefore  the  great  expense  of  the 
Parochial  Board  is  incurred  on  their  account;  and  if 
there  was  some  arrangement  by  which  they  could  be 
put  into  some  reformatory,  then  the  parochial  machine 
would  be  much  more  simple  and  inexpensive. 

3886.  Do  yuu  think  the  Parochial  Boards  would  be 
willing,  in  consideration  of  that,  to  consent  to  make  a 
contribution  out  of  the  parish  funds  to  such  Reforma- 
tories as  are  spoken  of! — I  am  quite  sure  the  Parochial 
Boards  would  do  that 

3887.  And  you,  Mr.  Ferrier  'i—{Mr.  Ferrier.)  I  think 
so. 

3888.  Do  you  think  they  should  have  power  to  do 
so! — (Mr.  Ferrier.)  I  think  so 

3889.  (By  Dr.  Sutlierland.)  Is  there  any  reason 
why  one  of  the  seven  poorhouses  within  a  radius  of  12 
miles  of  Edinburgh  should  not  be  utilised  as  a  Refor- 
matory ! — No  reason  that  I  know  of. 

3890.  Then  you  think  that  one  of  these  institutions 
might  be  set  aside  as  a  Reformatory ! — I  think  so. 

3891.  That  wou^d  lead  to  little  or  no  cost,  as  the 
institution  already  exists ! — Yes. 

3892.  In  that  case,  supposing  one  of  the  Parochial 
Boards  were  willing  to  give  up  one  of  the  places  for 
the  detention  of  these  people,  would  it  be  an  easy  matter 
fur  that  Board  to  make  arrangements  with  some  of  the 
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Mr.  Surge      other  Boards  to  send  the  respectable  inmates  to  one 

Oreig.  institution,  whilst  they  handed  over  tfaeic  owa  building 

'  as  N — iafl4  **  "**  deyoted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  vagrants,  and 

'""       ■  inebriates  1 — (Mr.  Ferrier.)  I  think  siich  an.  arrauge- 

mentas  that  might  be  come  to. 

3S93.  Is  there  not  some  talk  of  amalgamation; of  the 
parishes  in. Leith  and  EdiaiburgUl  —  :(J/r.  Ferrier.) 
There  is  some  talk  of  amalgamation,  but  I  don't. tkink 
any  one  would  hold  the  poor  of  both  towns. 

3894.  In  introducing  the  ciroular-saw  do  you  think 
it  is  a  de<3irable  thing  to  reduce  manual  lafaourl  Doh't 
■  yon  deprive  the  men  of  available  work  ? — [Mr.  Frrrier.) 
We  still  keep  them  occupied,  bnt  it  deprives  tiiem.iof 
'  work  4)y  which  tfaey  earned  estm  rations.  We  found 
:  Uiat  when  they  earned  these  they  were  wiUing  to 
remain,  rather  than  go  outside.  We. find  it  is  a  greater 
test ;  woad>-chopping  by  the  hand.entitled  them  to  extra 
beef. 

3995.  If  you  had  the'  pover  of  detention  you  seek, 
would  you  think  of  associating  dissolute  people  with  the 
respectable  poor?-T-(i/r.  Ferrier.)  No.  Certainly  not. 
Thuyara  not  at  this  present  juoiuent  oasociatied.  .  They 
are  classed. 

3896.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Qreig  aboot  tie  powers 
of  datentien-^ranging  from  twenty-four  hours  to  three 
days,  wllat  object  had  you  in  getting  those  powers  ? — 
{Mr.  Oreig.)  Just  to  prevent  these  people  running  out 
and  in. 

3697.  Would  not  that  apply  still  more  in  asking 
further  powers? — (Mr.  Greig.)  Certainly;  so  far  as 
o£5eials  are  concerned  it  would  lessen  labour ;  but  what 
I  am  afraid  of  is  that  so  far  as  the  poor. people  are  con- 
cerned it 'Would  do  them  really  no  good. 

3898.  What  harm  could  possibly  come,  to  them  con- 
finod.for  12  months,  say  working  in  an  open  yaid  or  in 
a  (ield  t— ( !/>•.  Greig.)  If  you  say  12  months  in  an 
open  yard.  I  am  quite,  agreed  if  you  had  such  a  period 
of  detention.  I  thought  you  meant  to  confine  them 
for  20  or.  30  days. — (Mr.  Ferrier.)    The  class  pnrticu- 

.  larly  aiaiaed  at,  in  asking  72  hours,  is  one  that  would 
'    dismiss  themselves  to-day  and  be  in  to-morrow. 

3899.  The  dissolute,  worthless  people? — (Mr.  Ferrier. ) 
.  And  when   they  had  to  remain   for  three  days  they 

were  mort  cautions 

3900.  Do  you.  know  anything  of  the  German  system 
of  dealing  with  vagrants  and  tramps  ? — (Mr.  Ferrier.) 
I  have  heard  of  it  and  read  of  it,  and  it  is  from  it  I 
have  taken  the  idea  of  a  labour  settlement. 

3901.  In  Germany  tbey  utilise  the  poorhouse  as 
wayside  relief,  a  day's  march  between  each,  station.  . 
Each .  tramp  has  to  present  himself  there,  and  gets 
lod}(ing,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  next  Station,  and 
after  he  has  gone  the  round  he  is  dealt  with  penally. 
Would  you  approve  of  that?  —  (Mr.  Ferrier.) 
I  would.  I  would  hardly  go  the  length  of  estab- 
lishing stations ;  but  if  we  found  a  man  going  round 
tJie  circuit  more  than  once,  and  becoming  chaigenble 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  times,  lui  should  be  dealt ' 
with  penally. 

3902.  Have  yon  not  got  poOrhouses  near  all  the  high- , 
ways  of  Scotland  at  a  distance  of  from   12   to  20 
miles  «part? — (Mr.  Ferrier.)     Well  there  .ipay  be  at ; 
greater  distances  than  that. 

'^  3003.  (By  Miss  Stevemm.)     I  understand,  Mr.  Greig, 

' ,  that  your  Board  was  one  of  the  first  that  adopted  the 

system  of  boarditig-out  cbildten  ? — (Mr,  Greta.)    .Yes. 

3904.  And  you  have  found  it  very  satisfactory  in 
'    cases  where  you  have  been  able  to  retain  the  children 

long  enough  so  that  they  couhi  acquire  good  habits! — 
Quite. 

3905.  Is  it^our  experience  that,  when  they,  become 
of  age  to  bo  of  'Use.  as  wage-earning  boys  and  girls, 
the  parents  can  reclaim  them? — Yes;  but  we  have 
refused  to  give  them  up ;  aud  since  the  pa-ssiiig  of  the 
Act  I  mentioned  we  have  never  been  challenged ,  by 
any  action. 

3906.  You  have  never  itad  a  parent  demanding. the 
custody  of:  his  children  from  you  through  the  Sheriff 

-.    Court} — JSot  since  then. 

3907.  And  for  more  than  20  yen rs  you  .have  found 
in.  the  City  of  fidinbui^h  Parish  .that  you  ihave  had: 


sufHcient  power  to  ret«<in  the  custody  of/tlinse  .ijbilvb'en  ?  .^fn^jgeorge 

— We,  have  done  so  at  all  events.     Our  (M!tiou.;hai»  ,i»«t  Oreig. 

beeu  challenged.  „      ,^ 

3908.  Then  I  understand  in  your  parish,  a»d   in-''^''^'*^** 

yours  Mr.  Ferrier,  you  have  rather  discouraged  tlve  send- 
.  ing  of  children' of  that  clos3:to  the  Industrial  'HrhooU? 
— (Mr.  Ferrier.)    We  have. 

3909..  Bub  uader  khe  Industrial  Schools,  Act  yi>u 
.  could  have  had  power  .to  ecpamte  children,  from  tli<>ir 
;  immoral  and  disaolate  parents  'i—(Mr.  Greig.)  We 
,  have  that  power  certainly. 

3910.  But .  you' prefer  "the  boarding-out  syfltein  t 
—(Mr.  Ferrier.)    We  iJnd  it  far  more  SHCoassful.    The 

children  tarn  out  far'^tter  as  a  rule. 

3911.  Of'  course  the'  evidence  you  would,  have-ia 
mora  negative  than  positive  as  to  the  subsequent  eiurov 
of.  .these  children  ;  but  I  understand  very  few  of  th^m 
have  ever  again  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  t. — (Mr. 
Greig.)    Very  rare  cases. 

,3912..  Except  when  they  .have  been;  rftoOFared  by  the 
pairanls  ? — Yes. 

39.13.  Then  with  regard  to  another  class,  the,  oase  of 
.unfortunate  women. :.  Do  you  have  tb«m  goi^g  »ut.aiid 
in  very  often  ? — (Mr.  Greig.)     Yes,  very  often. 

■  3914.  Do  they  come  from  prison  .?-r-Ye%  generally. 

3915.  Yon  have  a  separate  ward  for  them,  I  uiu<i^r- 
stand?— (3/r.  Ferrier.)     Yes. — (Mr.  Greig.)     Yes. 

3916.  In  the  case  of  children  boarded-ont  are  a 
large  nvraber  illegitimat)»2 — (Mr.  Ferrier.)    Thi^re  arc 

.  a  number  of  them. 

'3917.  Have  you,  a.  largo  numbari— (.Vr.  Greiif.) 
.  About  a  thirrl. 

3918.  And  iti.tlue  ease  of  these  children,  do  you  re- 
quire as  a  condition  that  the  child  should  be  iKtank'd- 
oat  that  the  mother  shall  remain  in  the  poorhouse  ? — 
(Mr.  Ferrier.)  Oh  no.. — (Mr.  Greig.)  We  often  boqrd- 
out  the  child  and  dismiss  the  mother. 

3919.  But  the  mother  must  have  become  chargeable 
and  been  in  the  poorhouse? — (Mr,  Ferrier.)     Ye.«. 

3920.  You  referred  to  the  Cruelty  to  Children  .\ot. 
You  are  aware  that  the  police  auUiorities  ere  trying 
to  carry  out  a  scheme  whereby  neglected  children  shall 
be  oareid  for  in  the  way,  of.  clothing  and  .so  on,  .'ui  that 
the  drunken  parents  may  be  brought  -Qrithin  the  rea^h 
of  the  law.  Is.  it  in  your  experience  that  they  have 
in  any  ease  ever  punished  parents  for  cruelty  to  their 
children? — (Mr.  Ferrier.)  Oh  yes,  we  have  liad.ca.'^es 
in  which  the  police  have  punished  parents;  but  not 
through  this sohome.-r(^r,  Greig.)  I. have  no  Isiiow- 
ledge  of  that. 

3921.  Your  opinion  is,  Mr.  Greig,  that  those  two 
institutions,  the  House  of  Befuge  and  the  .Night 
Asylum,  are  attractions  to  come  to  Edinburgh  1—(.^fr. 
Greig.)  .  CertayJy. 

3922.  And  in  St.  Cuthbert's  you  use  the  Iton-'o  of 
Kefuge?— '(Afr.  Ferrier.)  Yes;  and  they  know  ;when 
c}raing  to  Edinburgh  they  have  a  place  they  can  )>ut 
np  at. 

3923.  (B7J  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Is  there  any  objection 
to  .utilise  .the  spare,  accoiumodation  that  <y.ou  now 
possess  for  the  reformatory  system,  which  you  indicated, 
if  you  are  allowed  power  for  the  coufinemeut  of  the.'<e 
habitual  offenders  for  long  periods  t^(Mr.  Greig.)  I  fee 
no  objection  to  that,  unless  this,  that  it  .would  be  far 
better  to  separate  them  from  the  poorhouse — not  to 
give  them  the  poorhouse  idea. 

3924.  But  I  am  supposing  yon  would  classify  the 
people,  and  have  part  of  the  establishment  dcvotctl  to 
tliis  particular  class,  and  the  other  to  the  de.serv)ng 
poor T— Perfectly  ;  but  the  detention  ,ii»  a  pooihoii.se 
would  have  ,au  injurious  moral  effect. 

3925.  On  the  people? — Ou  the  people. .  Esther  jnit 
them  in  an  institution  Ttthich  vould  not  have  atbtrhed 
to  it  the  fiame  stigma. 

3926.  Do  you  think  going  to  a  Reformatory  would 
sound  better? — Well,  I  would  not  like  to  call  it  ;i 
Beformatory,  give  it  some  better  name. 

3927.  What  .name  would  you-  sgggestJ — WpII, 
'Home.! — (.Mr.  Ferrier.)  IndustriiUSettleraent.  1  .im 
distinctly  of  opinion  that  they  .should  not  be  dealt  urith 
in  a  poorhousei  ait  all,  but  in  a  separate  insbitution. 
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fr.  Otifgf         3'J2tJ.  (i$y  Dr.  Farquharton.)  Aa  U>  the  ftble-bodiisd 

>»»g-  trainpii ;  do  you  think  thera'is  My  chaace  of  redaimlng 

»KrZ~i9«»j   ihest-pebpltiU^ifr.Feirier.)  Ithinkso, if pttltowoik. 
S  «*VT8»4;  -     gggg    ^y  ^  ^^j.  jn^^blg  ^i  tbiat  not. 

3930.  Do-yoa  ihmk-t»  by  .wMAefoKiibie  dettatiioti : 


aad  keeping  them  af  work  for  a  wMlet-^IhaVeno  ,iM  Oeoi^ 
doubt  tl»ef  wewld  pick  up  and  beooa*  ■  usefnl  (?«»?-^ 
ci«i«en».  2,;j,.. 

3931.  Then  idiebee»iB-&dttaincumt>le  diriMMt— '    .1. 
I  tMok  not. '  It  eottld  b^made'eoMble.' 


1804. 


Mr  DAmELF.  story  exuoinoi.. 


Mr.  Daniel  F. 

Story. 


3932.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Yousarfr  Chai»man  Of  the 
City  Parochial  Board  t— Yes.. 

3933.  And  you  wish  to  add  ihat  it  is  your  vibvrin 
raf^rd  tO'.vdgraDtethat'-tbe'.only  cum  possible  iscon^ 
polHory  detention  f^-^Yee;  . 

3934.  Whtitiis  your  axperieucaht  the  country  life  of  ' 
Viigrants  1 — Wv  have  them  coming  ^continuaUy  to  our  . 
fiifm  iiteadiltgs,  and  we  £ud  fires  taking  place;  aad  w« 
cHU  get:no  ot^r  cxplanatioii  of  these-  fires  than- that". 
tlt«y  are  occasioned  by  the.  pceseuca  of  tramps;     The  . 
policemen  just  now  can  convict  if  they  are  found  sleep- 
ing in-  au  out-house,  but  not  for  begging,  and  unless 
they  are  foaad.imthe8»  places  nothing-  can-be  done.  - 

393.').  Have  you  any  suggestioiis  1—1  think  that  the 
]*vn-«r  we  have  in  burghs  as  to-begg^g  sboald-  be 
ex,t<-nded  to^oounties. 

3936.  Have  you  experienc<)d  anything  in  the  way  uf 
niiuiterful  .beggit)g}->-Only  the  other  day  .1  was- asking  . 
tlie  pull  reman,  near  our  pl(kee  in  Peeblesshire,  -and  he 
told  mi-  they  are  more  than  masterlnl...  If  tramps  call  in 
I<uiely  <li»trictit-wheu-the  menare  absent  the  women  arai : 
turrorLied.     These   women   even   went   the   length    of> 
>(iving     upL.,  their  -'  chiMren's    playthings    when    de- 
manded; • 

3937.  Did  they  ever  -take-  any  of.  your  sheep? — 

3938.  They  are  not -sheep  stealers  or  anyijhing  of' - 
that  Sort  1 — I  have  not  heard  that 

3939.  {By  Dr.  Farmiharton.)  Are  these  fires,  do  yqu 
think,  accidental? — I /believo  they  are -generally  -acci-' 


deAtal;   but    it  is  through  the:  caieieeanMa  «f  ten  of 
tramps  who  snioka  - 

3940.  Are  they  ever  out  of  revenge?— •Tbat'iiwy  be,  ' 
th». fanners  and  the  cottars  will- uoi  giv^  evidence 
against  these  tntntps  for  fear  that  they,  set 'firt) to  the 
plaoe,  and  it  is  very  .difiSdolt  to  get  a  colivietion. 
Ther»  was  a  fire  very  neat' our  place  last  year)'  and 
there  were  none  of  their  Own  peiopleneaiP- it,*:  but  there'  ' 
were  tramps. 

39il.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  haVd  no  •vidafece-<^ 
no  knowledge  of  wilful  fire-iaising  in  revenge  for  refusal 
of-  assistance  having  been  done  ^ — Only-  auspipion, 

3942.  {By  Dr.  Svifterlaitd.)    Do  you-think    the  • 
Parochial  Boards  in:  Edinburgh  -would  havean-y  diih-  - 
culty  in  negotiating  :for  the  purpose  of  Setting  lewide- one 
poorhouse?  Could- that  be  harmoniously  arranged'?^-"! 
should  expect  so. — {Mr.  Greig.)    We  -woald- requite  -" 
leave  or  sanction. 

3943.  Would  it. not  be  >desiraUe  that  the  Boairda 
should  negotiate  as  to  the  setting  aside  of  onei -of  these 
empty  institutions  ? — I  am  certain  you  would  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  Parochial- Boaids- if  one  could  be 
dispensed  with. 

3944.  {By  Dr.  Farquhanon.)  Would  nob  your-  pro--  • 
posal  for  extending  the  burgh,  powers  to  tiie  conntiea  be 
productive  of  great  expensed  Would.it  not  seriously, 
increase  the  police  force- ? — I  believe  the  >  example  of 
even  a  few  tramps  being  convicted  would'  hava  a  good  : 
eifect  on  the  otbais.-  \^oa-  three-  witueasaB  'then 
withdrew.] 


[ASJOUHNKD.] 
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Sii'dURiaia'CijrcROTr,'  Bart;,  M?P.  (Otiairmatt.) 
Col.  A  B.  if'HAHM',  R.E. 
D*.  'FATuxraMBaotii  M.P. 


Sierifl'  Dove  WiiAW.  ■ 
Bi'.  J.  F.  SlrtfiKttUND. 
Miss  Flora  C.  Stxvensok. 


Li'Eut.-CoL.  A.  BOETSWICK,  "called  iff  and  examined. 


1894. 


ti'S^oi' (tJ^  ih'e  Ch'dirmm.)  Please  state  to  -  the 
C6'mniitt<;6  what  your  duties  are?— ^I  am  Chief. Courtable" 
of-  the  T/ithians  and  Peeblesshire. 

3946.  How  long  hav-e  you  held  fhat  office  ?  About 
ten  years?  —  I  have  been  Chief  Constable  of  Mid 
anil  AVcst  Lothian  for  teii  ye^rs,  and  Peeblesshire 
about  trvo  years,  and  East  Lothian  one -year. 

3947.  Have  you  had -any-  experience  of-  liurgh 
a<lniinistration  ?-— There  are  small  burghs.  I  -have 
Portobello,  Musselbiirgh,  .Dalkeith,  Ac. 

3948.  These  burghs'  are  under  the  Police  AotT— 
Yei 

39491  ITn'dei'  what  Acts  are  the  petty  ofifetices,  with 
which  Sve  have  to  deal,  dealt  'with  m  the  counties?- '  Is' 
tlu-rc  any  Act  applying  to  the  different  connties-^Auy 
Act  di'iilirig  with  petty  ofTeiices— or  are  they- under  the 
cotntuon  law  ?^-^Under  the  common  law.  • 

3[R0.  Wdl  now,  do'ypii  fifid  any  difficulties  in  the 


LtetU.-CoLA 
Borthwick. 

common  law  which  might  be  remediacl^y  the  adoption'  ■     

of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh  FoliceAct  Jf-^Yee-; ''  ^^^^»* 
I  should  say  it  would.be  a  great  advantage  if  the  Burgh 
Police  Act,  as  regards  vagrants  and'liabitual  dituikatds, 
were  added  in  the  counties. 

3951.  What  is  the  condition  of  vagrancy  and  drunken- 
ness under  the  present  administration  ?.— H«re'  is  'the 
Act 

3952.  Will  you  just  giveua  the  refewnce.     I  thirk 
it  runs  up.  to-  \i  day^'  imprisonment  in:  the  case  cf  ' 
habitual   -offenders?  —  It    doest.  .  I   have  -  put    it 
down  ^  here    in    pencil      (Reading.) ,' Burgh    Police  ■ 
'  Act,'    18192,  section  381,    sub-section,  ^24  — •  every 
'person  who,  in'-an^dtreet,  and  mall  publie  planes 

'  within  the  burgh    commits  any  of    the  following 
<  offences,  shall  be  liat)le  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s. 
'  for  each- offense,  or  a  month's  imprisonment 
3955."  Or  a  month's  imprisonliient  ?— Yes. 
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Lieui.-Col.  A.      3954.  Among  the  offences  specified  arel — Shall  I 
Sorihwick.      finish  it  t  (Beading.)     '  Habitual  drunkenuess.' 

3955-56.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  going  to  an- 
other section.  Dou't  specify  the  whole  number  of  offeuces. 
We  only  want  to  deal  wiUi  drunkards  and  vagrants  1 — 
(The  Witnese.)  '  Section  381  (24)— drunk  and  incapable, 
and  not  under  the  care  of  a  proper  person.' 

3957.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  they  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  408.,  or  a  month's  imprisonment,  and 
among  the  offances  is  'drank  and  incapable.'  Well,  is 
vagrancy  under  that? — No.  section  408,  409,  410, 
'  snpression  of  vagrancy.' 

3957a.  Yes  ;  but  instead  of  referring  to  the  section, 
t^ve  us  the  specific  penalty  enacted  with  regard  to  the 
jpecific  offence.  The  question  is,  whether  there  are  any 
provisions  in  the  Burgh  Police  Act  which  you  would 
like  to  see  incorporated  in  the  law  relating  to  counties  t 
You  have  had  experience  of  both  t — I  am  reading  it  to 
you.  It  is  what  I  have  read — '  section  381,  sub-section 
'  24 — every  person  who,  in  any  street,  and  in  all  public 
'  places  within  the  burgh,  commits  any  of  the  following 
'  offences  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s. 
'  for  each  offence,  or  a  month's  imprisonment.' 

3958.  That  includes  drunkenness  t — Yes. 

3959.  Yes;  but  does  it  include  vagrancyl  —  No. 
We  pass  on  from  that. 

3960.  (The  Witness.)  Shall  I  read  to  you  the  habitual 
drunkard's  section,  382.  (Reading.)  'Section  382 — 
'  habitual  drunkards.  It  may  be  charged  as  an  aggrava- 
'  tion  of  the  offence  of  being  drunk  and  incapable  that 
'  the  accused  person  has,  within  the  12  months  pre- 
'  ceding,  been  three  times  previously  convicted  of  such 
'  offence,  and  if  the  accused  person  is  convicted  he  may 
'  be  fined  in  addition  40s.,  or  a  mouth's  imprisonment ; 
'  or  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  14  days'  imprisonment.' 

3961.  Would  you  like  to  see  both  those  incorporated 
in  the  county  t — Yes. 

3962.  You  and  the  Chief  Constable  of  Berwickshire 
and  Roxburghshire  have  had  a  consultation  on  the 
various  offences  that  have  been  referred  to  1 — Yes. 

3963.  During  the  six  years  past  there  has  been  a 
census  taken  of  the  number  and  variety  of  tramps  in 
your  counties? — Yes.    All  over  Scotland. 

3964.  And  have  they  increased  during  that  time  1 — 
No ;  the  number  is  stationary. 

3965.  Do  you  say  it  has  been  repeatedly  attempted 
to  identify  individuals,  families,  and  groups,  but  that 
all  such  attempts  have  proved  futile ) — Yes. 

3966.  And  what  attempts  have  been  made?  How 
have  they  been  made? — We  tried  to  identify  them,  but 
could  not  manage. 

3967.  You  say  only  a  few  prominent  facts  can  be 
laid  hold  of — of  the  number  of  males,  females,  and 
children  ;  but  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  group  them- 
selves in  the  towns  in  winter,  and  the  country  in 
summer.  So  many  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish,  but 
that  yon  cannot  go  beyond  that,  except  that  the  children 
are  wholly  illiterate.  That  is  your  experience  and  Mr. 
Porter's  t— Yes,  sir. 

3968.  How  have  you  had  the  opportunity  of  testing 
the  children  ? — We  could  only  ask  them  if  they  had  been 
educated  at  all. 

3969.  Istbataquestioninthecensus? — No.  Notinthe 
bi-annual  census,  but  I  had  a  special  census  taken  lately. 

3970.  Would  you  give  us  the  results  of  that  census  ? 
— It  was  a  census  of  vagrants  taken  last  week,  on 
Friday,  23rd  November  1894,  between  the  hours  of 
six  a.m.  and  nine  p.m.,  of  vagrants,  beggars,  and 
migratory  poor  in  the  Lothians  and  Peebles. 

3971.  What  are  your  results  ? — It  is  a  long  return. 

3972.  Give  us  the  totals? — Local  tramps  or  beggars 
in  Midlothian — 37  males;  13feraales;  2  male  children- 
3  female  children;  total,  55.  In  West  Lothian — 10 
males  ;  6  females ;  3  female  children  ;  total,  19.  East 
Lothian — 4  males ;  2  females ;  no  children ;  total,  6. 
Peeblesshire — 4  males ;  1  female  ;  total,  5. 

3973.  These  are  the  local  tramps  ? — Yes. 

3974.  Who  keep  within  the  county  and  don't  go 
beyond  it? — Yes. 

3975.  You  have  not  got  the  total  I— It  is  85  local 
trampe  or  beggars. 


3976.  Do  yon  think  that  is  a  great  number  in  the  LieuL-Ool.  A 
four  counties?— No.     I  do  not  Barthwick. 

3977.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  otheia? — Yes.  g/Nov.  18M 
Stranger     tramps.     In    Midlothian — 98    males;     19        — ! — " 
females ;  2  male  children ;  1  female ;  that  is  120.     West 

Lothian — 77  males;  23  females;  1  male;  and  3 
female  children ;  total,  104.  East  Lothian— 23  males ; 
6  females;  total,  28.  Peebles — 11  males;  7  females; 
total,  18.    Total  altogether  270. 

3978.  And  85  odd  local  tramps  1— That  is  so.  Then 
persons  on  tramp,  bona  fide  in  search  of  work. 

3979.  That  is  another  class?— Yes.  I  call  the  second 
class  stranger  tramps.  Those  on  tramp  in  search  of 
work  are  117,  and  no  children,  in  Midlothian ;  in  West 
Lothian,  132,  and  no  children  either ;  East  Lothian,  30 ; 
no  children ;  and  Peeblesshire,  7  ;  total,  286. 

3980.  Is  that  number  of  tramps  in  search  of  work 
due  to  the  recent  trade  disturbances,  or  is  it  your 
average? — It  is  about  the  normal.  There  is  always 
about  the  sam& 

3981.  Well  now;  first  we  will  take  your  local  trampe. 
Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  Committee  about 
them?— I  think  about  Edinburgh,  of  course,  a  great 
many  of  them  live  in  Edinburgh.  They  just  go  out 
for  the  day,  and  come  back  again  at  night.  The 
census  of  those  that  have  gone  out  of  Edinburgh 
between  the  hours  of  six  a.m,  and  nine  p.m.  on  Friday, 
24th  November,  was  140  of  all  sorts. 

3982.  Are  they  included  in  your  other  classes  ? — Yes. 
Then  the  ones  at  night  came  only  to  46  who  were 
challenged. 

3983.  Ones  that  went  out  of  Edinburgh,  or  what  ?— 
Yes,  went  into  the  district  The  first  were  the  day 
ones.    These  are  the  night  ones. 

3984.  You  are  now  at  the  night  census? — ^Yes 
This  is  a  different  census.  But  the  roads  census  round 
Edinburgh  gave  140. 

3985.  Who  came  out  during  the  day? — Yes;  and 
then  there  were  46  during  the  night 

3986.  Well,  to  take  up  the  day  classes.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  to  the  Committee  about  local  trampe. 

3987.  (The  Witness.)  You  have  not  got  the  night 
census. 

3988.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Well,  would  you  go  on 
with  the  uight  census  as  you  have  given  the  day  ? — 
From  9  p.m.  on  Thursday  22nd,  till  2  a.m.  of  Friday 
23rd  November.  Night  census  of  the  Lothians  and 
Peebles.  Midlothian,  240 ;  West  Lothian,  332 ;  East 
Lothian,  126  ;  Peeblesshire,  32. 

3989.  Making  in  all  1—730. 

3990.  That  will  give  you  a  great  many  more  tramps 
at  night  than  in  the  day-time.  That  would  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  a  uumber  passed  unchallenged  in 
the  day-time? — Yes;  641  during  the  day,  and  730  at 
uight 

3991.  Well,  then,  how  do  you  account  for  that 
increase  of  tramps  at  night  ? — Well,  they  are  picked  up. 
You  find  them  in  different  places  lying  about 

3992.  Yes,  but  it  is  simply  that  they  have  escaped 
yon  during  the  day  ? — Yes. 

3993.  How  did  you  manage  your  census  in  the 
county  at  uight  ? — We  found  them  in  different  places — 
prison  cells,  houses  of  refuge,  hospitals,  poorhouscs, 
in  lodging-houses,  and  other  houses,  public  parks, 
gardens,  and  outhouses. 

3994.  That  is  the  point  That  is  what  we  wanted 
to  know,  because  a  gentleman  of  that  profession  that 
we  have  interviewed  told  us  that  they  sleep  about 
kilns,  and  alt  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  places  where  they 
probably  escape  observation. 

3995.  (The  Witness.)  But  I  order  the  police  to  go 
everywhere  where  we  are  likely  to  find  them.  We  find 
them  about  brickworks  and  such  places. 

3996.  Then  do  you  think  that  is  a  very  large  allow- 
ance of  tramps  for  these  four  counties  ? — It  is  about  the 
same.  If  you  refer  to  the  annual  census  yon  will  find 
it  is  about  the  same. 

3997.  Then  what  do  you  ascribe  this  number  of 
tramps  to  ?  Do  you  think  you  have  insufficient  power 
for  dealing  with  them? — I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
large  number  in  comparison  with  other  places. 
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3998.  Have  you  had  coraplainta  about  tramps  in 
your  county  1 — No  ;  I  cannot  say  we  have. 

3999.  You  have  uo  complaints  of  masterful  begging  1 
— A  certain  amount,  but  nothing  to  speak  of. 

4000.  Do  you  desire  any  greater  power  for  dealing 
with  them  t— I  think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  the 
provision  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  as  far  aa  vagrancy 
and  .drunkenness 

4001.  You  have  given  us  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
as  to  drunkenness,  bat  you  have  not  yet  given  us  the 
provisions  as  to  vagrancy.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us 
them  now  ? — (Beading.)  '  Section  408 — Every  person 
'  found  begging,  or  exposing  wounds  or  deformities,  or 
'  who  shall  cause  or  permit  the  exposure  of  children  of 
'tender  age  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  or 
'causing  children  to  sing  in  any  street  or  courts  or 
'  common  stair,  or  otherwise  acting  so  as  to  induce,  or 
'for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  giving  of  alms;  and 
'  every  person  conducting  himself  as  a  vagrant,  having 
'no  fixed  place  of  residence  and  no  lawful  means  of 
'getting  his  livelihood,  shall  be  liable  for  the  first 
'  offence  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  208.,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
'  for  any  period  not  exceeding  30  days ;  or  to  imprison- 
'  meut  for  such  period,  without  the  option  of  a  fine ;  and 
'for  the  second,  or  any  subsequent  ofifence,  to  be 
'  imprinoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  60  days.' 

4002.  Anything  about  fines? — Fine  not  exceeding 
20s. 

4003.  You  mention  in  this  paper  (vagrant  census) 
'classes  one  and  twa'  That  is  local  vagrants  and 
strange  vagrants — 'subsist  chiefly  by  hawking  cheap 
'  articles,  mending  umbrellas,  street  singing  and 
'  begging ' ! — That  is  so. 

4004.  All  over  the  four  counties  ? — Yes. 

4005.  Do  they  require  a  hawker's  license  t — Yes. 
If  they  hawk  they  ought  to  have  them.  Of  coarse  a 
good  many  don't  have  them. 

4006.  Are  many  taken  up  for  hawking  without  a 
license  ? — Yes ;  whenever  they  are  caught. 

4007.  Have  you  any  idea  if  that  is  a  large  number ! 
— No ;  it  is  not. 

4008.  Class  No.  3,  that  is  of  men  in  search  of  work, 
'  subsist  chiefly  begging  as  they  travel  along  the  roads, 
'  and  occasional  employment  at  public  and  other 
'  works.'  Do  they  do  much  in  the  way  of  begging  1 — 
Yes ;  a  good  deal. 

4009.  On  what  authority  do  you  class  them  as  in 
search  of  work !  Is  it  not  a  common  practice  of  tramps 
of  all  sort)  to  say  they  are  in  search  of  work  1 — Yes. 
certainly,  you  just  judge  of  their  appearance,  and  if  you 
look  at  their  hands  you  see  then  if  they  are  workmen. 

4010.  You  mention  in  this  analysis  that  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  got  into  trouble,  that  is  of 
tramps  of  all  classes,  was  in  Midlothian,  30  per  cent. ; 
in  West  ]>}thian,  50  per  cent;  East  Lothian,  15  per 
cent. ;  apparently  none  in  Peeblesshire  1— Well,  a  very 
small  proportion  indeed. 

4011.  How  is  it?  Can  you  account  in  any  way  for 
the  great  disproportion  that  exists  between  these  four 
counties— in  West  Lothian  50  per  cent. ;  and  East 
Lothiau  15  per  cout. ;  and  Peeblesshire  none  ? — Well, 
the  one  is  a  mining  population,  and  the  other  is  agri- 
cultural. 

4012.  Yes;  but  then  the  population  is  exclusive  of 
the  tramps  ? — Well  a  great  many  of  them  stay  about 
mining  districts. 

4013.  But  these  would  be  local  tramps,  and  there 
are  only  85  of  them  altogether? — Well,  that  is  the 
number  of  local  tramps,  bat  all  classes  are  found  in 
mining  districts. 

4014.  You  have  your  analysis  of  tramps  who  get 
into  trouble  ?  How  do  you  get  your  information  about 
them  ? — Are  you  referring  to  the  lot  you  have  got  here 
in  the  census  ? 

4015.  {Bi/  the  CJiairman.)  The  whole  number? 

4016.  (The  WitnesB.)  Yes;  the  percentage  is  of  the 
whole  number. 

40 1 7.  How  do  you  get  your  information  as  to  whether 
they  get  into  trouble  or  not  ? — ^Well,  we  give  an  idea 
of  what  we  think  about  them.  It  is  simply  an 
estimate. 


4018.  And  it  does  not  refer  to  these  tramps,  hat  ia  Zieut. -Col.  A. 
simply  an  estimate  ? — Yes,  it  refers  to  these  tramps.       Borthmek. 

4019.  Yes,  but  you  here  single  out  730  tramps,  who  ^  " 
are  iu  these  counties  on  that  nighty  and  you  say  the  pro-        '"'        ' 
portion  of  them  who  get  into  trouble  is  so-and-so.     If 

you  refer  to  this  lot  you  bring  a  very  serious  accusation 
against  them,  unless  you  have  some  record  by  means  of 
which  you  can  substantiate  it  We  had  in  West 
Lothian  332  tramps  ou  this  night,  and  of  these  50  per 
cent,  or  166,'got  into  trouble.  Were  they  asked  that? 
— No.  It  is  just  what  I  put  down  myself.  What  I 
mean  is  that  50  per  cent  have  been  in  trouble  some 
time  or  other. 

4020.  You  say  here  that '  local  tramps  and  beggara 
'  travel  through  Lanarkshire,  Stirlingshire,  Mid  and 
'  West  Lothian,  Haddingtonshire,  Berwickshire,  and 
'  occasionally  into  the  English  counties.'  This  is,  I 
suppose,  from  your  own  experience  ?  Have  you  many 
genuine  workmen  ?  From  your  experience  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  lot  who  get  into  trouble,  they  must  be  a 
bad  lot  taken  as  a  whole.  Do  you  think  there  are 
many  genuine  workmen  in  search  of  work  among 
them  ?— There  is  a  certain  proportion,  certainly.  What 
do  I  state  there  ? 

4021.  You  mention  here  a  large  number — I  think 
186  workmen  iu  search  of  work  ? — Yes. 

4022.  Nearly  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  whole.  That 
is  a  large  class.  Have  you  any  provision  for  their 
reception  anywhere  ? — Yoa  will  see  it  there.  (Heading.) 
'  There  is  a  night  shelter  house  for  a  limited  number 
'  of  tramps  at  Stow,  Fushiebridge,  Musselburgh,  Batho, 
'  and  Mid-Calder,  where  persons  without  means,  and  un- 
'  able  to  proceed  further,  are  sheltered  at  the  expense  of 
'  the  Parochial  Authorities.  Common  lodging-houses  at 
'  Portobello,  Dalkeith,  and  Penicuik,  where pereons  with- 
'  out  means,  and  unable  to  proceed  further,  are  also 
'  sheltered  at  the  expense  of  the  Parochial  Authorities.' 

4023.  That  will  have  to  be  done  under  all  the  for- 
malities of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law?  They  have  to  apply  to 
the  Inspector  of  Poor  ? — Yes. 

4024.  And  show  that  they  are  not  able-bodied? — 
Yes,  and  probably  go  before  a  doctor.  (Reading.) '  In 
'West  Lothian  some  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Poor 
'  provide  females  and  children,  or  aged  and  infirm  men, 
*  with  tickets  that  entitle  them  to  a  bed  at  certain 
'  lodging-houses,  the  keepera  of  which  have  an  agreement 
'  made  with  the  Inspector.  In  East  Lothian  there  are 
'  no  shelter  houses  in  the  county,  but  Inspectora  of 
'  Poor  in  the  towns  pay  for  lodgings  for  tramps  who 
'  may  break  down  ou  the  way,  and  are  not  able  to  go 
'further.'  In  Peeblesshire  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  county  at  all,  except  that  the  Poor  Ofiicere  act  in 
the  same  way.  If  tramps  break  down  they  put  them 
into  lodgings. 

4025.  Yes,  but  we  have  had  even  here,  even  in  the  case 
of  large  Edinburgh  parishes,  that  the  medical  officer  of 
the  parish  is  only  to  be  seen  during  certain  hours,  this 
certificate  is  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  get  relief 
from  the  Parochial  Authorities,  and  there  is  no 
machinery  for  dealing  with  them  —  no  vagrant 
machinery,  under  the  Scottish  law,  if  they  apply  after 
the  time.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  on  that 
score  ? — No.     I  cannot  say  I  have. 

4026.  Among  those  vagrants  that  were  found  sleep- 
ing out,  about  brick  kUus,  and  hay  stacks  on  this 
night,  were  there  any  women  ?  This  return  does  not 
distinguish  between  those  who  are  in  lodgings  aud 
those  who  are  out  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

4027.  If  they  had  not  money  they  would  have  to 
sleep  out  ? — Yea. 

4028.  Have  any  cases  been  brought  under  your 
notice  of  children  sleeping  out  in  the  same  way  ? — No 
sir. 

4029.  If  they  were  would  you  deal  with  them  in  any 
manner  ? — I  think  the  Inspector  of  Poor n'g 

4030.  But  the  Inspector  of  Poor  does  not  go  about 
hunting  up  people  in  hay  ricks  ? — I  mean  if  the  police 
find  any  of  that  sort,  they  would  be  handed  over  to  the 
Inspector  of  Poor. 

4031.  But  would  they  not  deal  with  the  parents  for 
exposing  their  children? — Well,  probably  they  would. 
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Jdbuk-Oil,  ^.  If  tfce'  Itoaperter  of  Poor  would  not  *eal  tritb  tbem,  I 
BorOnokk.  should  «ay  it  -wonM  Vr  tke  propertbriuy  p»9i>i(ied  there 
STtKor  1994^,  is  sufiicient  evideoee  of  cnwl^. 

1_    '      4032.  H«w   are   vagnarts   dealt  "wilh.     Fer'«fa«it 

offences  in  joot'  coanUes  t    I«  it  fiorbeggtBlf  simply  or 
for  vagraHcy? — We  Aave  bo  powet  lo'siop  tieni'  frem 

4033.  No  pover  to  stop  fltem-'froin'  sleepiBg'  <o\AX — 
Well,  of  conrse,  if  t(Kf  veb-  f oondtAeepiBg'iD-OQt'bnMB^ 
and  places' tike' that,tbey  aretveBpaning; 

4084.  Yes  7  Va!t  nnder  tifae  SooMish  4asr  of  trespass 
how  do  70U  deal  with  thvin? — 5h«y:aFe'  broagfab-ifp 
Quder  the  Trespass  Act. 

4035.  {IfkeriffDote'Wihon.)  '  ktiamfueHmiYXWKA 
Axt. 

4036.  (By  the  Ckakman.)  Toa^ra't^deal'wkhnfaBm 
afr  all'  in  fact,  escepffor  taesfassf-^nst  so.  "Fbore 
were  bye-laws-  passed  by-  tb«-  shei^'  a«d  ar  osntraHtoe 
some  time  ago,  bat  there  was  a  deoisieB'iwtbe'  €)oait*  by 
which  they  were  pub  aside. 

4037.  Bye^wrel  Under  wfcht  Ad  1— Tke  IfSS*' 
Alet. 

4036.  What  1889  Aoit— The  Loeal  'Glovemmeat; 
Act. 

4039.  Tes,  Imt'the.  PoRce  Act  dees' not  appfy  to 
couuties — the  Bin^gh  PoKee  Aet* — ^Ke  Loeat  uotori- 
meot  Act  of  1'88^  empowvrv  Ooutrty  GouBcils  to  pass 
bye-laws  for  the' supprasmoB -of  Tsgraney.  Thwerwere 
by-laws  drawn' np  by  1^  sheriff  of  thiseouuty,  and  a 
committee.  They  were  stmetioned  by  the  Secretary 
for-Seotlaud ;  bate^wiug  ioa'deeisioaof  tiieti^gh  OeiRt 
they  were  set  aside. 

4040.  Canyon  give^ws-a  oepyol  tihe  hye^aws,  and 
decision:  whiehs  set  them- 'aaide- 1 — ¥ee.     [Numbers 
and        handed  in.] 

4041.  The  only  two  bye-l8wwtA««'r^«fte-1lo-vagrstita 
are  tnimbera  foar  and*  9^vtr.    (Beading  pfserlsmsftion'  No. 

)  '  Any  street  mnsician,  «r  other  person;  who-ewn- 
''tinirta  to  somtd  or'ploy  any  mosiettlinstrameiit,  'or 
'  sing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  uoy  iiiiiabited  hoase, 
'  after  having  bsew  Riquited'  by  anyiouMta  of  wreh 
'bouse,  orlS^any  t^lteer'of'pibBceto' depart,,  and  (ff) 
'erery  person  found' b^^kig,  or  pdMwg  thenseiTeSj  or 
' ■otherwise' acting 'scf.BstO'iBdwcei  or'forthe'pnrpose  of 
'indaeingthe  giviirg'of'  alms,  and  all  persona  OMiductin'g 
'"Ihemaelviesas' vagrants,-  liarving'  no  fisced  plHce  of'Beei- 
'  denee,  and  nolawftri  means  of  gainivg  l^rkveliheod 
'  within  the  county  shall  he  gnilty  of  an  oifenoe  under 
"the  Ltwftl  GerremiBewt  (Scotland)  Act,'  1^889;  seetioa 
"57,  and  shall  be  liable,  on  samxmicy  enrvktion  to- a 
'  'penalty  not  ■  exeeediirp  -tOs.  in'  each-  ease.'  Thme  are 
the  bye-larwB  yeu  refer  tot-*'Vea 

4042.  Have  you  got  the  Act)  <here*1 — Tbey  ars'juBt 
on  the  lines  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act. 

4043.'  Yes ;  b«»t  I  waai*  to  itBffWAr'bat'^the  p*wer 
was. 

4044.  {Sheriff  DawWOltm.)  B-witt  bffag-ie  ont 
when '  it-  eames  to-  mf  turn. 

4045.  {Rff  tke  O/Ktrrman.)  'WhaA'sre'^be^cmAds'on 
whicb-theae  bye-la«rs' were  eat  aaide-1 — TWs'  is'the'oase. 
rt-fsTathBr-loag.     [No.      .] 

4046.  Woteld  yaalell  H8'bi*fly'?-^Th!»wa8af  mm 
of  a  man  who  pasted  up  bills  en  a' )riaee>  where  he  had 
m)t  perraissionr  todo'so.  Tbe>  bye^-w;  provide*  that 
'erory  per»nrwho'writes'Tip>nj'BoH8,«fefaoeej  orToarks 
'  any  wall,  fenee,  hoarding;  orbaildin^  wMi'  chalk,  or 'in 
'■any  dtiiev  way.'or  who  witkoat-atrthority  feKSj'oruBBues 

'  to  be  affixed -wiMiost  the  e«ms«nt  of  the 

''owner "oroeeapiier.'    0»  3rd  May  1891. 

4047.  This  is  a  long  thing.  I  thinicif  you'-woutd 
^nee  yon  eye  wrer  it. 

4048.  {By  the  Ghairman.)  rae«^he'B»^moHt>'wae 
that  the  bye-laws  enacted  that  which  was  ultra  vires  of 
tire  Comtty  (Doimcil ;  that  the>%tli9dM  nt^  Ull  nader 
the  head  of  mrisanoe;  A  wmsMtca^'wae  sonietliiBg 
offensivo;  artdl  titers  was-ncproof  that  tfces*  lU!l»"were 
oflensive.  For-  the  Tesi)on<Veiiti-it  was  argfoed  tlmt'tilw 
bye-hnv  >ras-tfot  in  excess  of  tdw  pwrersofthe  OiwMy 
Council  under  the  stiitut*.  The  powers  grven  -t^iere 
■A-CTHJ  very  \wde.  Tlie'  bye-law  in  question-  was  taken 
from  the  19«rgh  Police  Act,  1862,  sections  251-M7  aiwi 


331,  and  Lord  Young  apparaaitly  upheld  the  aontention  Zimt-Cbl.  A 
of  the  appellant,  that  i*  on  the  bye'hiw-  rafetring  to  BorOfrnMc. 
biH<<^dnng ;  bat  ihatr  hats  aei  bearing  ou  tho'Tagomcy  ?  ^^  ](^^~iM4 
— Yes.     Tlwynmn  «p»t>t«gatber.    U^-you'gaanysa  ' 

\«91'se»>itl. 

4C40.  Twi'wdUito  AewMferi'to'it,'  bxUritidMS  wt 
sasiR  to'to«cfa'  this  «t  adL  Laied'  Yanag' say* — <a 
'  notice  put  up  on  a  fence  by  the  roadnds-ihak^uxtbarifey 
'  asMiMa  i»taibepMMh«d  io'  th«  {Kiiwk  cborah  ibr  bo- 
'  hoof  lefitiiaideBtaateviefc^ootd  be  aMlf«t.ap"iu<the 
'  Qomtf  >of  Midlbtfaiaa;  and  pnibaislT''  the  'WtMf  and 
'  'oeeufDer  of  the  lBnd»«rMJBsed  vaithiai  Ar^anawimight 
'  Kol^  kawbeon  CTamwd'  t«"giv«^air  «MUBi»t  tot  t^ 
'  puMi»g'«p  'Gff'ihe'  «Miae)JS«'  that  tkatri^tuU'  be  an 
'  offeneoimder  this  sscttea.  I  may  uatioe  tin*  tha  aa- 
'  Doumeraeot'  of  sueh  Ji'sennan  -would'.  b»^'itaell>ao 
'offeme  under  anotfaBr- of  these  bye-bms,- namriy  the 
'9th,  "tiMrt  every  parson  foHKd'b4ggiBg,'''itii8mBt  said 
'  vfaers'  meaptr-  wkktn  -tho  Oeun^  o9  MiAlMktM,  '"-or- 
'  flaring  tbomaelvasj  ep'Ottwa»iso'«oting'  so  aa'/te  'in 
'  d««e,  or  fi>i<  tiie'  puipose  of  iitdMiag'thggiwng  of 
'  atHS,"  iar  to-be'  Eabto' ioi'e»mHry««nictiaii,  ami  a 
'jtmOfSf'^i  408.'  I'  thdik.tteit-iovmtniy  wam-xA  Lord 
'Jfotng^  jiDkMf— I  do  not  bosw.  .'Wo  tawk  it 
serionMy 

4050.  *TPhe'yu«poB»-of  a  ohaiBtyaawon'ioto'indoBe 
'  the  gt^wg-  «f  alms,  and  the  notioe .  ja%ht  -  make  the 
'  person  who  put  it  up  liable  for  the  penalty.  Now,  I 
'  tbtnkthoyawaiMOBaoftbaCtbaeotioBiaiejnstas^tottiy 
'  beyond  tlCr'powvni' of 'thoOuunty  CowMil  «s«thme'<rf 
'  tke> -first,'  -ailtjiougii' ib  W'SKft  neeeDsary  iot'liMi<€o«tt  to 
'  <d!snds:tbab'poiat.'  That' is 'merely  -  ms' oMIcr  iMetem. 
Has  that  point  been  tested? — I  had'iBatnntibna:nDfe-to 
act  on  them  at  all,  stftor  that^'dnmien. 

4951.  fiS/tei'J/ZXTae'll't^son.)  Prmtically that  opinion 
ivetMHgh  tostop'-thenc 

4052.  (By^Ae  CAatrman.)' Do  youknowif  aayotiher 
countwB'  baiN>'na>ie'  bya-laiws  fwder  this  Act  % — ^Yes. 
Most  of  the  couQbMS'  ini-  Seotlaad,  bsfr  tbea  -tk^'are 
dk«im"<rp  'wiy  nach'ou  thosamo  iinaa  oa  oars,  ixA  I 
fancy  they  don't  act  upon  them  on  aeooaat  'of  that 
decision. 

4^8.  W tit-tksre'  -waa  «o  desman  -in  tbisi  cmoi  bo- 
caase  he*  expTCssly  says  ''aftboBfb'it  io -aot  oHessaty 
'  for  Mt«.C9mirt-  to  decide  that  point.'  Lotd  Trayiier, 
who  sits  with  him,  simply  declares  tha(>  in  lno»piak» 
this  bye^hiw  "was  b^vnd  (the  power  'of'  tko  County 
Council,  and 'the'  Lsrd  Juatiee  Glerk  caaoBired.  Bat 
you  hare  iiofr'had  -anyoopy  of-  fajt»<iawr  oa  ti»4Ril^ect 
of  -ragrancy  drawir  np^  aader  tkb'  ILeeal  Ckgcmwat 
Aet-wbieh  aro  avstied  on'l — No,  Ihtve-sot ;'  i  iHitMlc  <an 
aceent.of'tbat  daoision'  B0>  bya-law><ilR>«ny  cooUly  is 
aetedon.  If'-we>«alyhad  l^-lawsiit  «wuid<^o  a'igroat 
deal'<of  gaod^in  .ths>w«y of  oagtancy^  kecwnsr  «e><oatd 
get  at  be^gtng'-TU  tbo'OoaHly. 

4054.  What  yaa-'-want  ia?  this  bya-bwi  kgoUsedt^- 
"Well,  something  of  the  sort.  It-was  praposeditobring 
it'TB  in  the  Local  >G«vemimnt  -(Scotland)  Aet;  1 894. 

•41055.  I  see  -  here  it  profMes  for-  a  ^Mmatoy  oot 
exeeediitg''  40s.  ia  each-  vase.  Tkerois*  nofbnq;' aaid 
absnt-impiinoKDeiittf-^No. 

■4966.  flhwi<e<  wvuld'bo  M'Kgvier  pentodoft  ■uptnoa- 
meut  considered  equivalant  to  40a.  is  there  Bot? — 
Yes. 

<4<S67.'  I  forgot  "exactly-ike^tfsms^f  the  BuigU'i*orRe 
Act,  but  I  think  this  is  very  much  mMer'lha»the 
BtngH  IMice'  iiet.  The  B«rgh  FytHcs'  Act  wast  30^  days, 
and  oi'ropstf  tt«Bt  OOdays.  Sat  can  y«a  toll  'the  panelty 
in-'tko'way  of  i«^eongMent'thati"i»'Cuttsid^red  by'tfae 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  equivalent  to  a  iBW'«if;40sj1 
YoH  doii't  happen  ta'VEonemborf — WoH,  I<  anppoae  a 
noBtht's'  impvisviHoent. 

"M5&.  (^:-<SbMflr/iuHf.)'rWsl»'BregudartB;balltted 
scale  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Aci 

4059.  (% '//le  ^Ak««^Kan..)i'nMt)'is'ttue,  jWat  what  I 
want  to-  kuow'is-  'Whetker  tks  covMty  'purpose  such  a 
heavy  penalty  as  is  proposed  in  that  Act,-  wr"  whether 
tbey  yopose* •  soiiaMhiiig'  m^eh  tighter.  'I"wM  pot  Mie 
qoMtien,  and  you  can-  consider  )i>otir«MBi»er.  -  -Tify  pokit 
is — yMroeuBtypsopoMd  abye'-iawdealing  Wtlhltegging, 
and  enacting  that  every  offence  should  be  littble  on 
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Sietit.'C^.  jL  suBMBaa]r:cMMnc(kiDa.tiQ.a, penalty  not  exoMdisg  40b.  in 
Bartk^mde,  caoh  casa  Baggkra  it8.ia.:])a]«  4oaft  base  r40s.  lAipoy 
tkek  peuaiay;  Mb  want  to  kaonr  absolute^  aaxd 
accurately  what  penalty  in  tha'«sf«{  doapriMmaisnt 
yau  iRaniii  cDiieid«iaqataai«it!  t»«  /fina)  •£  ^s.  (-^Ebat 
IB  tha^Mari  itting    4(k,><w,  ii  ainBihia  iiinii'iMiMniili 

■MCOi  Yon  SKntiDirai  .ifaeltMHhoiuear .  aari  faaiag^  ia 
aianniMralii4»at&.  laae  yaa  «aiiili|g.  PcrttBiiraaamr 
■and  a/StataaadowadJadartrialSdiaoLfertiB  *]iaMr«B 
of  these  vi^^fsnta  t— Yoa. 

406L.  IJto/yaw.  rwiah.  a .  nair  <  iorm  of  /aaboay?— Ckider 
iii*ipMaeiiftiqnten|.'«)Mh0««v  atfaeiy  .imitloinatiieifat 
tlM>:«ltB(iMD.  ^hif^  a»  ^'■ff'atad  bMk«nditaQA.fai> 
naBd'ibetiMean.-tii«  Prrrmnitir  tFainrir  Miiii  thn  iTfwnrliial 
Soarrf&i   NawMvrallildke  thomiifiifaaBd. 

M63:.  I£tfaa  KitiUBeB.iat*>a«iieatadi«irrt«ptmB{r>aad 
brought  before  a  magistrate  he  can  commit  themt — 
TQuss  «mi9niaaBiU)[  laent  fcadt  toitW  ;In«|i(KtOT  utiTtor, 
>ii)raican/iplaca./tbcni  iA^hefoocfaDiMB-^ivittrQrliB leaanot 
kKp^^tlMnL^agsaut  ithak  wiU.. 

4063.  Is  not  the  manhtiwy  ot;*ll9r»Jay  wiakttliafail 
jrnu  maie«aginn(i9raiB>iifieM%tkay«aitUi)tfMm  Iwcam- 
roatttri  tmAatfitba  oiariiwarj'OfuSteteAidadiiathMlal-^ 
WaU«lttia'a»a.dittQait7«bfl«tiit..  Tke.«ak>QlB )imut 
be  written  to  and  asked  if  they  will  takoiithaio;  Zbay 
attiinliarthai  if.Ah^.aaaJBefni—t»ii»i.. 

4Qfi44AfM»ri9leaen«Mt^  Tkey mifc.b»;f nmanala  ha* 
foM'|f0»icaandaai^^.«ilh  .thiiak 

4065.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  propose  to  daal 
with  the  whole  loti— I  ^Daid  not  jirapotehta.  deal  nith 
ttta<JliUreB.aaiatt8itnail8,  wriaimif^ 

4066.  Ya»..,m9'  libA  nwi^et,  of  «kiIdnQ  ia  tfaa 
HaapBclmfa  xRf^port,  fitr  tba  yianeadiiis..  Ifith  Matdi 
1894,  was  1,402  (sammer  cenana))! — Ya&j  thatkca/ioball 
Srtetlwid^, 

4067.  Tou  do  not  approve  of  8beltea4l(Huaait~- 
No.. 

4A«&.  ^i),,«)mki:tbQf  <m^  taodi  to.  danr  a  Jaagnr 
proportion  of  tramps  to  itbft.difltfict.  yrhe»  tbsf  an 
iHwiltei&^'^m^  I«aR.gi«»y9ai«ii<iBfliMu;8.  In  Bast 
LatUiu,  wfaeit'tnmf i^ouaati«»atecLiifaerB,..if.  yau  tdn 
Iba]n«».li86i4i>tbar«nrer«^21  bampa^ntvpat/aMftan- 
htmv\^Dmitihm:iu0u»<  tahandoww,.  It  ,yi»n  ataetAa 
1986, jtfxMrAWW '2^&4.  Th*..hHue».  maa-  gimn<ap 
tliw.  Wa  tiKwglifc^iwe  wohU  nat  git  c»  withithan^ 
aad.  tha  ^^ree  want  r«i«a«d  ;iaMnHia«)jr<-  I^.IS&S 
tiiaae  wcamonir  349  tzampayobaiiawged  m  TSaeik  LnthiMt, 
and  in  1303.0%  411.  ¥m/«ra»U.  like  4o  hau  ukai 
the  system  was)  Up  till  May  1891,  shelttrhwaafwifar 
tmmiHi  mw  ■  providod' at  Pnubiiv  Ha^Mgtoa^  and 
TaaiMHti  vmAtt  th»  maaagomaot.  oil..tb  paUce^  Ths 
>Mie3Miftil«a«ri9tion«  of  «achiOiteigattug;Bbeltan'«reM 
\akeik  Mtdt  aoawntod  f oi  ia  MtA  aiuiQftL  oeturu.  Uudsv 
tina  8j^n9,,Aha<Btu!ghs  aad  BaxotiMS^Bada  cwateibuied 
fiiM«L.£l  to.^aaaHaU|!  to.  tba^xpaneaa  fox  'tiu  ufteap 
of  the  houses,  but  in  aotuaa  »£  tifBeaon»sl  tha  Boaote 
d«appa«L.piOfinaiit,.aiid  after  tbo  CoHotf  Gnwcil  oame 
iu.thQ'«)iat««i<wa8  abAndeeed.  attogatiwiv  Henoe  tha 
recent  drop  in  the  number  of  Tagraote  in  tha  aonnaL 
aatntn.  The,  .flgnros  fas  18a2  and.  1693  shwr  the 
nnnbwchaUftipwL.  TWotikffinyiaanaliQAr  th»rnuml)ar 
thai  get  skeitecioKkh^jjraaihT-tfaat.ia  thsikial.uunbw 
fiwrth».|iQNr.. 

40«Ai. '¥«■».  but:  tha  total  nvunber  for:  tha  yaar 
getting  shelter  would  be  auch  gnmtet  Abait  tbaftoUl' 
oiMibBiMhaUangaA  ti-^Yeb 

4070..  ¥ei^l>attba;p«JMft^oa'tehallta9aeTaror'trkn{» 
tb«{fra(Hiia«cBnM}^TIityd9b  £aoh  facaoa^w  obaUangad. 
bf-.a.graatinumy  polweoflScem<  The  only)  xrajf,  is  ta- 
dmikirywirr  DMsWby  thaee|iOTMm«kluiig  of  that  iofft». 
Bo  that  it  is  not  at  all  Ter^'  aaeimlie.. 

407il..I)o<7oak»ow  the  aaat.ai  itreatnuMat'thay  gatt 
— They  got  very  fair  shelter,  fire,  a  blaakfSt).  aodi 
BQtnMhiiig.to  eatiin.thaiaaBuiBg  befera  they  >weiiti. 

^72.  T&egrwwe  uot.lunuiottdr  towted>)r-I^o,  ibai 
it  was  a  graatindmaiuent. 

407(3..  Did  orima  ia«rae8e  ootnndeutiyi'  wirir'  tlie 
adniBaiDi>>of  tnmpa}M7enlwuJlgr..  Ujfi*3«i08tralQeoli«»' 
(Me. ,  Thar»  mam  a  goad  namy  of  itJMaa,  plaeea,  «nd  ti)0 
system  waa>  tJMt  ii»  tha:  njomiog.. tha  ^lice,- offioen 
iBMBiMdi  thtmioiititpi  :th»'pi«iea  and  in  tha,  dinctiou 


thay  waated  to  .go,  and  of  tan  haadad  them  ou  to  Ue^^^dL^ 
anfither  constaUa.  SorHmekt.  . 

4074.  Yea,  but  what  buskress  had  the  paHee  to  do  ^  jJ~ — 
t^t—Tka  tiampe  found  out  that  the  police  had  no  «•«»*-»•»■* 
nubt  to  ido  .tfaie,  and  they  aU.  agreed  tliat  ibey  mould  ^o 
ta  aBotii,.iea«t,  aMiii«eat,iaAd  tbera  ikm  not  «nai4glt«f 
poUcevea  to  g»  with,  theat,  aad  they  spread. about^ land 
baggad.  aad  atale,  «mL  did  a.  gaeat.  deal  of  Jmhh. 

40i75..  iHam  .  y(>u  laagr  stataatioa  of  eriaia  ou  tba 
abalition  of  tbe  aliaker^oHBa  ia  tha  rdistriiita  .whena 
l^eiBhalterAoaiet.  waia  taitaatad  i — I  ^ve  tiot  got:  that 
beatv«bnt:I  icould  g«k  it. 

4076.  WliMb.icaunkiaB  wMe  thflia.BfaalteDaiinl-^Eaat 
Lodiian  waa^haouljr  cmu^  they  waM  io. . 

4077.  M  a  onatkar.iof  .fact  ia.Haddiagtea.iB  1865, 
vrhaayou  had  Chsaaahflltttst.aaklwfhaa  yau  had  thaae 
tBMupa— waa^BOt  tllat>tiia  tisMfWlMii;  tlie  tumpa  wen 
alitlMirAbigbeiti{~¥aa. 

40S!7A..<ne  OiauimaH.)   Yoa  Jtad  .«nly  407 -eaaw 
«i)ft{9athefl«iaB.'fi>r  bnath  of.  tbe  peace^  .pattf  easault, 
drunkenness,  drunk  and  inoapaUe^  diaonlar^  eanduc^ 
va^taasy  .«nd<  b^ging)  .proefcitation  and  petty-  tbaft 
whevKm-itk  IiSOSt.  Ahaiuuaiter  iwaa  r678. 

4078;.  Jl,Tie  WHnm.).  Taba  Jg86,  Itbaae  iwra  .2,423 
taaapai  dttUengedi, .   Thab  rwaS'  .ths  kigjiifltt. 

4079.  {TUChainntm.),  Wfell.ia  1885  Ukere.wata 
8&1  Bf^nehaaaioaa. . 

4060..  {Tht^Witmni^.  Wbabiwera  tjuqr  ^n  18837 

4081.  (Tha,aiaimituL)  &f&.  Wheu;naathe<flyatam 
doae  awajy  wtiLt—]^^  ISOU 

4082.  It  was  done  away  with  in  1891,  aad  you  then 
eonaidered  that  tbiaidam^ase.fgooi  351  apprehensious 
in  1385,  to  678  in  1893,  is  due  to  thb  aappfieaaiou  «£ 
AaMvbcMiaatt  sbakaitau.  1801  >— Well,.I  tkmk  so. 

40B3k  Y««ii. attention  .has  iMwecbemkicalled.to  that 
point! — I  cannot  say  that  it  has. 

4QS4.>  VTell^  ware  .fibKoaany  io.  aay  of  your,  other 
uwniiaB !— Tbena  was<  una  at  Stoni  ott  Cakti  Water, 
MidlntfaiiwB,ibpt  tfaey  ioomi  itaaofa  a  nuitaooe  tJarere 
tliat  thay  pm  it  iiifL  Now  iSia  thing  eusta,  but  it  ia 
under  the  doctor. 

4065.  D»  yon  Jinow  whea  it.  was.  atci^jedl  Four 
OB  fine  yeata.ago.  It  waaaamall  affitir  aad  oould  not 
jniuaaca-  tkeioiMtBty  ^Yai^  qnite^  b«i  it  was  iouud  to 
b««  noiaauoto  A  giwfc  vamf  paftpla  can»  there^  and 
wtea  Ahejr  .waot«at  tha^  mamiA.  bagj 

4086.  \Rcll|  of  caarasv  BU-.thasa.  placba  muat  be 
a  nuisance  to'ipaapLht-xiAad.it  bnmghti .peeple  thanei. 
Tbatjrasitheeikie&fcaaau. 

4067.  But  yaui  haaa  alab  ta  iconaMter.  there  nout 
alao<  be-  a.inu»bev  o£  ipaar  peD(da)  w4h>.  are  obliged^, 
ia  aatJaqg  emph^maat,  ta  nttaa  abonk.  the  oouwtry ; 
who  cannot  afford  trains  and  other  conim^noea^  and 
whom  ease,  in  aankifug  agricaltngai .eaapky aKut,  trains 
would  .nat«uiti.  Do  you  net  thiak  «omei  slat  ofpna* 
Tisioa  £oe  tbeaa  is.  ideaiflableir>-lt  baa  baaa:  fottad.tbitt 
wbBKnrar  thay  arcj  tmn^^'have  increaaed  eacMtmou^... 
Fet  iostaiMiv  there  iai*  ahaiiby  by  a  aian  vrho  died 
racantl]^  at  ^Muaselhwrgh,  aud>  the  uuis/bar  <^.  tramps 
there  ia  very  great — so  much  do  the  Musselburgh  folka 
olgeat  to.  I^m.tbat>thsj)r  applied  to  therOourt  ben  to 
gitrrid  of  it,  aodUiQi  <ieai<ion  waiithett ibay  coaki iiot, 
and  thartauaa^aatranBiDto.MttaHdhurgb^^Bditbauumbei 
gota.  lander  eveiy  day.. 

iQ?i&  {TSm  <Jlhaimtaak.)  Charity,  eevars  ajoaaltitudei 
of  sins. 

4080..  (Jhe  Witnm.)  \¥««bl  yoa,  like  to  got  the 
particulars,  tbay  are.ioherariang.:. 

4090.  (Tho  Ghmimtm.)    Yei^  iseitaialf. 

4091.,  (I^  ir/teMA)  Mr.  JaB)e3M<KekieJ«fL£700 
JBiilniat  teiitlMiTtnvB  Coanoil,  tbeiiutenest  oflwhish..wa», 
torbe  aippUed  to  penmw  paaaing  ftiuMugh  MuBs^bawgl]  in, 
sa«Bh«f:  watk,!  wiho  had  no  mouay.  Thja.  money  waa. 
invested,  and  the  arrangement  came  into  opuatiou.  iDi 
1 892..  Tha. Inspaftor  at  PalicBloaka.af ter  it;/and gives 
twkatato  peraoua.whe  mayaipp^  fca-  f(X>d.aiid  lodgingj 
Tha  liiteKetKscaiYed  ia£22  partanoam.  For  this  allow*, 
anoe  the.  mMuiieii  of  penoas  wao  applied  frooi!  l»t. 
FehrasA}!.,  1892u  tiU  Uak  Iteceubery  1&92,  wa»  50& 
males,  137  females,  I7i3  children;  ia  all,  715.  lu 
1893  the  .tet»l  mhm<  9iM ;  aadi  t&  lite  end  cf  October. 
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lieuf.-CoI.  A.  1894,  842  males,  152  females,  and  130  children  ;  total, 
Sorthwkk,       1,124 ;  so  that   wheu   it  becomes  knowu,   it  shortly 

87  Nov~l894  ^°^  °P  ^'^**™  ^'^  *°  1,124.  All  these  get  a  free  ticket 
'  ■  for  a  lodgiug-house  for  one  night,  and  some  get  food 
also.  Besides  these,  a  good  many  were  refused,  chiefly 
because  they  had  been  relieved  a  short  time  previonsly 
— they  came  back,  a  good  many  of  these  people — and 
also  ou  accoant  of  the  money  being  done  before  the 
next  instalment  was  dne.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
people  who  apply  for  relief  are  common  tramps,  who 
go  about  the  country  pretending  to  be  in  search  of 
work.  They  live  principally  by  begging,  and  perhaps 
go  into  the  poorhonse  for  a  few  mouths  in  winter. 
Tramps  have  greatly  increased  in  Musselburgh  since 
this  arrangement  came  into  operation.  More  want 
relief  than  cau  be  supplied  from  this  fund.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  they  hang  about  the  town,  and  either 
beg  or  steal.  Numerous  complaints  are  made  to  the 
poUce  about  beggars,  but  people  as  a  rule  decline 
to  give  evidence  against  them.  This  arrangement 
is  not  considered  a  good  one. 

4092.  Musselburgh  is  under  this  Burgh  Police  Actt 
— Yes.  I  am  of  opiuion  that  the  tramps  should  not 
be  relieved,  without  having  a  task  to  perform,  and 
being  under  proper  discipline.  That  is  the  Euglish 
system,  as  you  know,  I  daresay.  I  may  state  that 
owing  to  the  numbers  of  tramps  about  town,  the  Town 
Cfuncil  in  1892  took  the  opinion  of  counsel,  with  the 
view  to  get  rid  of  this  arrangement ;  but  the  opinion 
given  was  that  the  money  could  not  be  applied  to  any 
other  purpose. 

4093.  You  said  'I  am  of  opinion.'  That  is  your 
own  opinion  1 — Yes. 

4094.  Do  you  then  reconmiend  the  English  system 
of  casual  wards  1 — Well,  no.  That  opens  a  much 
larger  question. 

4095.  You  mentioned  something  about  that  t — Yes, 
I  did ;  but  I  think  the  great  thing  for  these  habitual 
drunkards  is  if  they  could  be  put  into  some  place  of 
reformation,  get  a  good  long  sentence,  and  be  made 
to  work. 

4096.  We  are  talking  now  about  the  vagrants. 
Vagrants  get  drunk  when  they  can? — Yes.  I  think 
in  that  little  report  which  Mr.  Porter  and  I  made,  we 
touch  on  that.  Under  the  English  system  they  have 
these  places  at  certain  distances.  The  police  give  the 
tramp  a  ticket  and  pass  him  on.  But  what  is  the 
good  t  Thousands  of  tramps  and  no  result. 

4097.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  English  system  t 
— No.  They  have  not  the  same  system  in  all  the 
counties.  Some  treat  the  tramps  better,  and  they  all 
go  there.  The  counties  where  they  are  not  treated  so 
well  they  leave. 

4098.  But  it  takes  some  time  to  make  up  their  minds 
on  that  point  What  I  was  going  to  ask  was  this.  In 
Edinburgh  Uiey  give  a  heavy  sentence  for  begging — 60 
days.  A  man  can  with  impunity  beg  in  your  counties. 
Do  you  find  the  heavy  sentences  in  Edinburgh  have 
driven  out  any  beggars  into  your  district? — It  must 
have. 

4099.  But  your  attention  has  not  been  called  to  it  t 
— I  cannot  say  it  has.  I  do  not  think  a  lot  of  the 
Edinburgh  beggars  would  go  out  into  the  county. 

4100.  They  scorn  what  they  get  there? — They  take 
their  chance  of  going  on  b^ging.  I  think  the  only 
way  to  do  any  good  is  to  get  at  the  children. 

4101.  You  propose  to  deal  with  them  under  this 
Industrial  School  you  proposed  to  us  ? — Yes. 

4102.  It  is  always  a  drawback  to  the  nature  of  a 
proposition  to  have  to  start  a  fresh  institution,  and 
State  aided.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  getting  at  the 
children  with  what  institutions  you  have  ? — Well,  you 
see,  it  is  optional  for  these  schools  whether  they  t^ke 
them  or  not. 

4103.  Well,  yon  have  the  Parochial  Board?— Yes. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  parishes  do  not  work  all  the  same 
way.  It  makes  one  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
county  to  have  one  head  Inspector  of  Poor,  and  have 
subordinates  uuder  him  for  each  parish.  Then  there 
would  be  one  system  all  through. 

4104.  Could  not  that  be  arranged  by  the  present 


machinery,  winch  gives  the  various  steps  from  the  Parish  Lieut. -Col.  A 
Council,   to   the   District   Council,    and    the   County  Bortkwiek. 
Council  ?— I  dare  say  it  will  come,  and  it  will  make  an    ,  ^ 
immense  improvement.  . 

4105.  There  is  no  legal  impediment  to  it  ? — Yes,  there 
is  at  present,  a  great  many  cases  of  these  children  fall 
between  the  law  and  the  Inspector  of  Poor.  If  a  child  is 
brought  up,  sometimes  he  is  sent  back  to  the  Inspector 
of  Poor  for  the  parish.  He  won't  do  anything.  The 
parish  won't  spend  any  money  on  the  child. 

4106.  You  say— rs  habitual  offenders,  vagrants,  and 
the  tramp  variety,  the  men  and  women  whose  object  is 
to  live  off  the  public  by  begging,  cheating  and  purloin- 
ing, and  whose  usual  habit  is  to  get  drunk,  and  create 
disturbances  iu  each  village.     You  say  that  the  way  they 

are  dealt  with  has  no  deterrent  effect  ? — I  don't  think 

f 
so. 

4107.  '  They  generally  plead  guilty,  and  in  nine  casea 
'  out  of  ten  the  sentence  does  not  exceed  seven  days.' 
Where  are  they  sent  to  put  in  their  time? — They  ars 
either  sent  to  the  head  prison 

4108.  What  is  your  head  prison  ? — Edinburgh.  Or 
they  have  legalised  cells  for  a  certain  number  of  them. 

4 1 09.  Have  you  legalised  cells  in  any  of  your  districts? 
— Haddington. 

4110.  Ara  they  much  used? — Yes.  At  Haddington 
the  number  of  cells  is  18;  and  14  days  untried,  and 
five  days  convicted.  That  is  what  we  can  do  at  Hadding- 
ton. 

4111.  Are  they  much  used? — Yes. 

4112.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  cells — of 
sending  short  sentences  and  petty  offenders  to  these 
cells,  as  contrasted  with  sending  them  to  prison  ? — Well, 
it  answers  in  some  places. 

4113.  But  you  have  no  distinct  opinion  on  the 
point  ? — No. 

4114.  I  have  asked  the  question  with  regard  to 
juvenile  criminals  ? — I  think  the  discipline  is  better  at 
the  chief  prison  at  Edinburgh. 

4115.  Iu  dealing  with  cases  where  there  is  assurance 
that  the  person  has  been  previously  convicted,  there  is 
a  remand  for  eight  days  to  give  time  to  produce  lists  of 
previous  convictions,  and  the  magistrate  might,  undw 
the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  sentence  a  man  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  yon  ask  why  not  give  a 
similar  sentence  to  an  habitual  offender  ?  That  is  your 
opinion  and  Mr.  Porter's? — Yes.  That  would  give 
them  time  to  do  some  work  in  prison  towards  their 
maintenance. 

4116.  Do  yon  propose  to  get  over  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  women  and  children  and  dependents  by 
sending  them  to  State  endowed  Industrial  Schools ;  and 
with  regard  to  such  schools  you  thiuk  they  should  be 
established  and  maintained  by  Government  under  the 
Prison  Commissioners  ? — We  only  say  Prison  Commis- 
sioners because  they  are  so  efficient. 

4117.  {The  Chairman.)  They  may  be  efficient,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  take  on  that 
special  de]jartment. 

4118.  (Bi/  Sheriff  Dove  WilMn.)  You  were  asked 
what  penalty  is  attachable  in  the  shape  of  imprisonroentt 
where  the  money  penalty  does  not  exceed  40s.  Is  thia 
the  passage  iu  the  Act  ?  (Reading.) '  lOs.  but  does  not 
'exceed  £1,  14  days;  exceeds  £\,  but  does  not 
'  exceed  £5,  one  month.' — Yes. 

4119.  (By  Dr.  Farquharton.)  I  think  you  said  you 
have  not  heard  many  complaints  from  the  rural 
districts  of  the  great  invasion  of  tramps  that  go  through 
the  country,  or  of  their  bullying  people  ^I  cannot 
say  I  have.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  some  complaints 
from  Humbie  in  the  Lammermuirs. 

4120.  These  complaints  are  not  increasing? — 
Certainly  not 

4121.  We  had  evidence  the  other  day  from  another 
witness  about  fires  supposed  to  be  caused  by  tramps. 
Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  ? — Yes. 

4122.  Either  by  accident  or  by  design.  Do  yon 
think  they  are  always  accidental  ? — I  should  say  to. 
What  you  are  pointing  at  is,  that  if  tramps  do  not  get 
shelter  at  a  farm  yard,  they  might  set  fire  to  it 

4123.  What  I  am  pointing  to  is  that  if  a  farmei 
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refuses  shelter  they  might  set  fire  to  the  farm  yard  out 
of  revenge  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  fires  lately 

4124.  That  is  a  popular  opinion.  I  am  only  giving 
it  here  t — I  may  mention  that  I  was  at  Cockburuspath 
lately.  There  is  a  sort  of  shelter  there.  There  is  a 
lodging-house  in  the  top  part,  and  most  of  the  tramps 
who  come  there  can  pay.  A  few  occasionally  come 
who  have  nothing,  bnt  there  is  a  sort  of  room  down 
below  where  they  put  straw  and  wooden  beds  for  them 
to  lie  on ;  and  the  fanner  near  there,  Mr.  Wyllie,  says 
it  relieves  his  fsnn  of  a  great  many  people  who  used 
to  go  and  put  up  there  for  the  night. 

4125.  If  your  police  had  the  power  of  arresting  these 
tramps  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  for  begging,  would 
your  present  staff  be  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case  t  Would  you  not  require  a  very  greatly  increased 
staff  I — No.     I  do  not  think  80. 

4126.  I  mean  you  do  not  think  the  country  would 
necessarily  be  put  to  increased  expense  on  account  of 
this  change  % — No. 

4127.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  Tou  said  you  do  not  get 
very  many  complaints  about  tramps  from  the  counties  f 
— No.     We  do  not. 

4128.  But  apparently,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
over  700  non-resident  people  marching  about  1 — Yes. 

4129.  And  of  course  they  have  food — most  have 
food  t — Well,  yes. 

4130.  What  proportion  of  these,  would  you  say 
roughly — of  these  780^-eam  their  food  and  bed  ?— It 
is  difficult  to  say. 

4131.  I  am  asking  how  many  of  these  780  who  are 
continually  moving — the  nomads — how  many  of  these 
would  you  say,  at  a  guess,  work  for  their  food  by 
honest  merchandise,  by  selling  things  to  earn  their 
bread  and  bed  1 — Probably  20  per  cent. 

4132.  That  is  140.  Then  we  have  640  persons 
moving  alx>ut  who  do  not  earn  their  bread,  but  get  it 
somewhere  or  another,  else  they  would  die  % — Yes. 

4133.  What  would  be  the  charge  for  one  person  for 
his  daily  food  and  bed — what  do  you  think  a  fair 
charge  t— In  the  lodging-houses  4d.  a  night. 

4134.  For  bed,  and  then  for  a  day's  food ;  three  meals 
I  suppose  1 — I  do  not  know  exactly.  Fonrpence  or 
•izpeuce. 

4135.  A  meal  t — Altogether,  about  6d.  I  should  say. 

4136.  Sixpence  or  eightpence.  If  it  were  eightpence 
that  would  bo  a  shilling  a  day  for  the  keep  of  this 
population  t — Yes. 

4137.  So  that  this  migratory  population  is  apparently 
drawing  640s.,  or  £32  per  diem  from  the  population  of 
the  counties } — I  should  think  not 

4138.  And  the  people  have  come  to  submit  to  this 
because  it  is  a  custom  without  complaint — this  tax  of 
X32  per  diem.    Is  that  so  t— I  suppose  sa 

4139.  About  X10,000  a  year?— That  cannot  be  the 
case. 

4140.  It  looks  like  it.  Why  is  it  not  the  case  t— It 
seems  such  a  large  sum. 

4141.  But  you  see  no  other  explanation  but  that 
£10,000  must  be  subscribed  by  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  four  counties  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
vagrants  T — Well,  they  beg. 

4142.  Yes.  That  comes  to  be  the  means  by  which 
they  ruse  the  money.  There  is  no  other  way  for  they 
do  not  work.  We  have  struck  off  those  who  work ;  so 
that  by  a  simple  process  of  begging  they  raise  this 
£10,000  a  year,  and  the  people  submit  without  objec- 
tion to  pay  this  sum ! — Well,  I  don't  know.  I  should 
not  say  tiiere  was  £10,000  got  out  of  the  Lothians 
and  Peebles  by  tramps.  I  don't  think  so.  But  how 
they  live  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know — if  it  does 
require  a  shilling  a  day  to  live  for  a  man  who  does  not 
work — or  that  he  gets  it  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lothians  and  Peebles  at  all. 

4143.  How  do  you  suggest  he  otherwise  would  get 
it.  Why  does  he  go  tramping  in  the  Lothians  and 
Peebles }— There  are  a  great  many  tramps  who  go 
through  the  counties,  who  never  beg,  and  never  do  any 
harm.     I  do  not  know  how  they  live. 

4144.  Do  they  come  with  funds  in  their  pockets  t — 
They  like  the  life. 


4145.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  partially  moneyed  Lieut.-Col.  A, 
men  go  out  on  tramp  1 — There  is  a  certain  few  who  do.  Borthvrick. 

4146.  You   mean  that  they  have  money  in   their  ^  ij^^i894 
pockets  when  they  go  into  your  counties  I— I  do  not  ' 
know.     I  suppose  they  have.     They  manage  to  get 

along. 

4147.  How  long  would  they  remain  in  the  county  t 

4148.  {The  Chairman.)  I  believe  there  is  a  way  in 
which  they  get  money.  Some  of  these  men  belong  to 
Trades  Societies. 

4149.  {The  WUnest.)  People  who  are  in  search  of 
work. 

4150.  {The  Chairman.)  And  they  would  get  an 
allowance  from  the  IVade  Society  as  they  went  along. 

4151.  {The  Witness.)  I  suppose  they  do. 

4152.  {By  Col.  APHardy.)  Is  it  a  frequent  thing  to 
come  across  a  tramp  who  has  a  few  shillings  in  his 
pocket? — I  know  this,  that  somehow  or  other  they  are 
always  able  to  pay  for  their  night's  lodging. 

4153.  But  I  suppose  you  suspect  that  money  is 
received  by  begging? — It  very  often  is,  certainly. 

4154.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  these  tramps 
who  are  men  honestly  searching  for  work  t — That  is  so. 

4155-56.  Do  they  come  up  from  the  south-east  march- 
ing towards  Edinburgh ! — Yes,  they  generally  come  up, 
going  out  by  the  west  and  returning  by  the  east ;  or 
going  out  by  the  east,  and  returning  by  the  west. 

4157.  Well,  I  suppose,  the  main  line  of  crossing 
these  counties  would  be  by  the  south-east  to  Edin- 
burgh ? — Yes. 

4158.  Could  there  be  any  difference  made  by  the 
police,  supposing  they  had  power — could  there  be 
arrangements  made  by  which  they  could  relieve  such 
as  would  appear  to  them  after  inquiry  to  deeerve  such 
relieve  t  —No,  I  do  not  think  so.     It  would  be  abused. 

4159.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a  man — a 
workman  at  one  place  falling  out  of  work,  and  unable 
to  reach  another.  How  would  you  have  him  got  to  the 
other  1 — If  he  becomes  sick,  or  unable  to  get  along,  or 
do  anything  for  himself,  the  Inspector  of  Poor  is  the 
only  person. 

4160.  Supposing  he  remains,  at  any  rate  for  some- 
time, able-bodied.  The  man  has  lost  his  work  in  one 
locality.  He  wants  to  get  to  another.  How  is  he  to 
reach  the  other  1 — He  must  get  some  one  to  help  him. 

4161.  Wonld  you  allow  him  to  march  t — ^If  he  is 
able. 

4162.  How  would  he  subsist  as  he  is  marching  along  I 
— He  would  have  to  provide  for  himself  somehow  or 
other. 

4163.  But  yon  would  not  approve  of  him  begging  t 
— No,  I  do  not  approve  of  him  begging,  certainly. 
Still,  all  the  same,  as  I  point  out  to  you,  these  shelter- 
houses  are  so  much  abused.  It  is  the  least  of  two 
evik. 

4164.  That  is  the  very  expression  I  want  to  take 
up.  The  shelter-house  is  abused ;  but  by  the  use  of 
that  expression,  you  would  grant  that  it  had  a  proper 
use  ? — No.     I  do  not  approve  of  them  at  all. 

4165.  You  would  not  even  approve  of  them  for  an 
honest  working  man  moving  along  the  road  penniless  t 
— It  is  so  difficult  to  find  the  truth  of  an  honest  work- 
ing man.     Yon  eannoL     It  is  impossible. 

4166.  {By  Sheriff  Done  Wilson.)  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  one  or  two  points  about  these  penalties. 
Wonld  you  please  look  at  section  381,  sub-section  24, 
of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  Am  I  right  in  saying  that 
the  penalty  for  being  drunk  and  incapable  under  that 
is  a  fine  of  40s.  1 — Yes,  for  each  offence ;  or  a  month's 
imprisonment. 

4167.  A  month's  imprisonment  is  section  501 1 — 
Yes. 

4168w  Now  then,  would  you  look  a  little  more 
closly  at  section  382.  You  notice  that,  in  the  case  of 
three  offences,  there  is  to  be  an  additional  penalty  for 
the  aggravation  of  40s.  I — Yes. 

4169.  Is  the  meaning  of  that,  that  a  person  brought 
up  under  it,  is  liable  to  the  first  penalty  of  408.  under 
section  381,  and  then  to  a  further  penalty  of  408.  under 
section  382  {—(Reading.)  '  Section  382—'  Habitud 
'  Drunkards — It  may  be  charged  as  an  aggravation  of 
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'  the  offenca  of  beiag  drunk  and  incapabU,  that  the 
'  aocoaed  pecaon  baa,  wUhin  the  12  aonthd  preceding, 
'  beea  three  tune»  previovuly  ognvteted  of  such,  offence, 
'  and  if  the  aoouaad  pi^noa,iB.«oDviot«d;ha'may  be* fined 
'  in  addition.' 

4170.  That  is  right.  The  penalty  there  is  xtaHtf 
SQa  %^-Ot  a  noBth/s  impiBonnMnt.. 

4I;7L.  Would  you.  kiadly  losk'.at..e*o(ioDi  GOl,  and 
see  what  thaalteraaUve.of  a  peMtUy  «f  SOs^iat— If.  k 
exceeds  XI,  but  does  not  exceed  £b,  oaa  maath.  He 
lua^  b»  fined  in  additioa  406.,.  or  a-monili^^  impiiaon- 
ment ;  or  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  14  days'  impiisaa- 
meni.. 

41.72.  .Now,.  JB.tbe>«as0-oS  persMU  bBonghtupfiBr 
those  offencasv,i»  U>tbe.<iaa»tiiat>«aArul»they  aiei>ery 

4173k  laiibthB  caseithab.  tbejr.aiaaeldauiiot  nasw 
ahla  to<pajrthe..fiBet— Yes,  .1  maj.say/so^. 

4174.  'The.  meauing  of  tfaM  ia.that  a  iMa^  for  the 
fitat.  offence  lOf' beiag :dcuiiik  and.  inea{>able|  may,  if :  the 
magistrate  thinks  rights  b»<aeBt-ta  fwiasaifor  30  da^l 
—Yea 

4175.  Do«Si:ii.aoitBtrtk*.'yoB  thak<.tlkat<Mfiiiiub.tao 
severe  a  seotaocei  foi  the  firsiafloMe}— It.daesnem 
so,  cerbunly. , 

412£.  D»  yoU'thiakit  nmiM  Wrigjbtto  ttoet  etwiy 
Justioa.o£  the  -Peaca,.oTer  the.  coiuitiy,"  with  a  poiwr 
like  thatt — W«I1,,I  thiidi  if  thcaeipeoplaioofaldbe  sent 
to  Binne«Qrt-«f  plase,  where  tbey  wooid  be. mads  ealf- 
supporting,  made  to  work,  and  kept  there  foe  sene 
timeyit  would  do^a  gisat  deal  off  gcwd  i  bub  the  mere 
fact  of  being  uBprisoHed,  it-^oes-set  doimaofa^.bat.thay 
recover  tiieir  bealtht, 

41X7^  Bat  30  dajn^  imprisoomsnt,  dees-it  doau^ 
thingt ,4:0.  take.  amaQr  tiu  craiik)g..fardridc1 — I  da  not 
think  so. 

4138.  . .  ~m  would  you.  kiek  at.  seotien.  498.  I  think 
I  sm. right  in<  saying. that  that  antkorisas,  for  the  finat 
offeuowfor  be^iug,  30  days,  witkuit  the  option  of  a 
fine,4hnd.  for  tJie  second  olfkicB,  60  days  withDttb  the 
option  of  a  fine  ? — Kot  exceeding  SOs.,  or  impiisenmeiit 
for  any  penod  not  eBceading  30  dat^.;  or  to  impidaon- 
raentifor  such  period  wkhoat  thd  option  of  a  fine ;  and 
ior.  the  secnnd  or  any  subsaqaenti  .afiSenoe,  to  beim- 
pqisoued  for.  a  fwriiod  not'«aoeediag:  60  dajfs. 

4179..  My<qaeatiea  is-~-i»jit  not  the  casei  that  that 
section  authorises  for  the  first  offence  of  begging,  im*- 
prisenmaBt,  «ritbOTkitlie*eptfon-of  a. fine,'.  £or  30<days; 
aud>for  tl>e<seMoaid  i«(ffance»lTd»nninitfcior  dO^kiys  ? — 
Yes. 

41AQ.  Beas  tbatiDofe  againi  etiiko  tou  as  being  an 
eMtcbmely  sorera  penality  t— -WeU,  tha-.ialli  Beateooa  is 
rarelyi'>-B«««r  given. 

4181.  Is<  there*  a^y  use  ia  giving  rnngietratas  pewar 
to  impose  such  sentences? — I  suppose  it  was  will 
tkkHght  ovev  before  I  th»<Aot  mB/drawn  i^k 

4L8i2..  I  think  yoa  said  peo]^  dornob  inlbltm  lot 
begging] — Well,  thiey  aoaeofcinelined  to,  cectainiy. 

4 1  S3.  Dose  it  aot:  ooooc  t»  you  that  the  pessUiitiiy 
of  a  penon  tecavving  ftnr  too  severe  a  sentence,  has 
senetfaiag  to  de>  with  the  reinctenca  of.  peofde  to 
idfooaJt-— N«,  I  do  not  think  eo.  Thans'  ai»  a  great 
many  people  «haritaiUy  initlined,i  and  they  will,  give 
whether  yon  want  «r  Bot~-a  ftcat  maay  ladies. 

4184.  Am  I  rigbt  in  saying  that  the  saau  penalties 
a|^i(y  fo«  tba  fixst  and  seeend  offaooe  of  being  a 
Tegrant} — No.  The  first  is  not  eacsediag  208.,  or  to 
be  imftnsoned  ior  any.  period'  not  exceediiig  30  dayss 
01  to  iaprisonmeBiforrBuofa  period  without  the  .optica, 
of  a  fine  ;  and  for  the  second  or  any  subsa^ent  effenoc 
to  be  itapriaeoad  ion  a Mpe«od>  not  Gocoeeding  60  days. 

4185.  Does  not  that  come  to  this,  that,  if  tba 
mngistHite  cbooaes,  he.  may  give  30  daya  for  tiie  first 
time,  withoBt  Uwoptien.of «  fine,  and  60  di^&lor  the 
8etond4~-Ye& 

4186.  Well,  is  not  that  exaef^HoUy  eenenrf— Iti* 
a  h^  qneakion.. 

41r87..  I  am  trot  asking  abont  lanr,  bat  fe>  your 
o|linion  BB  «  tnna  who  is  acenstomed  to  see  va^jraste 
eveiT'day  of- hit  lile?— It  is  severe ;  but  I  xe^atiagsiB 
thai  suoh  aentenoea  are  not  giri^i. 


4188-.  Is  it  not  tha  caaa  that  lomeiof  \iKtvaifMdk LiM*.-CU. . 
megistrecy  take  vccy  extcsoie  vwws  of  whaithekr  duty  Bartkwiei, 
is.V-Asia  iiii«,.th6y  arB(T8ijy  fJoir  and.  leniBnt.ini  **>«'' ■•K^^igg 
aaitBDttaii  ' 

4189:  HavB'  yeu-ineam  kn9misuBb;«.ftldng/aa^ 
dt^el  im{»risanHeBt  giiraQ:fiwi8njoSiiicaio{itkfatkiauif — 
No;  neveax 

419(0.  If  jrenjwefe  to  •t^praaobaggiqg'and  vagmaey 
mlih  auck.Btringciife'lBV8>asr/thMt,wda  yon.nat.pfDpeae'to 
maka<  ai^'  prarisie*.  in..1he  iwayj  oi  .shaltv  for  people 
who  bars  to  wamdaii  owe  t^a-cooBtrydnxeaBdi  of 
work? — I  can  onlgr  rcfteali  ivkaiblluneoBaid^itholi  by 
aapsiMBeBi  wkeiism  tinre  hawei  bout  sfaelton  the 
inovcesa  of.  tramps  hao.  beeBuancrmouai. 

41JIL  fiaao-^u  error  hKL.shdtan  vhearai.paBSOD 
waasjoUiged.tagive  wockiajesfaaego  foc-tfae  sheitrr 
andfoodthathegoti— No.;naterin<dcatlaaji.  IHano 
not)  heard  ^aftanjutkiag- of  tftwsntj 

4Ld2..  Hscra  -yoa  keeed)  tliet  etdu  thiiigfticaMstu  in 
other  countries  ? — Yes  ;  in  England  aii;tfais  agfitam  thtjr 
acB  ■'taken  ioifor  48  hoorsi. 

4]i88;  {Thf  Gk<Kwmm.).J)M  yoa.  am  o<ctha  46 
hours  1 — Yes. 

41M  (Sheriff  Have  Wilwv.)  Yoa  niayitaksritJrom 
mo  that  iUioaekaiu:paitOief  Ciennaay  tfaBM'«ra>  eheUein 
piDvidad,.  wbarei  a.  man  .gets  ekalter  and'fbod^forrthe 
night,  but  is  compelled  in  return,  to  worfcr  for-  il 
Vfotdd  yaathink.k  a  good  tQdng  to  .haeo«ach.'skdtera 
here) — Noi;.  I  da  not  think  sa  If  I  magrskow  yom 
what  is  done  in  England — it  is  patty? 'mock  that 
syetsm 

4196.  Have  y«K  thangfali  of  any  systomiof  repstenug 
tnampst — ^Do  yoa  mean/  taldngtheif)  names  idoiwn. 

4196.  Yas? — I  ancafcttd  you  wooid  not  get'  » 
truthful  register  abalL 

41Sf.  Has  it«ver  beam  auggeeted  liiat.it  weold  do 
gcnd^  if  thia  police  trore  to  taiot  dow«  tho  naraewof  aM 
trampa  a»  they  entered  the  villages,  and  leftl — That 
waadena  in.£ait  Lothian' wfaas  they  liad  these  tramp 
houses. 

4198.  Did  thabda  any  good?— Na 

4199.  I  am  asldng  the.  question  beoaaae''WB  weio  told 
tiie  other  day  that  it  bad  been  foond.  to-  do  seme  good  1 
— Have  you  heard  of  the  system  of  that  Mandiaty 
Ueeicty  in  Ayrahire  wkeie  itb^giae  tioiseta  for  lodgings 
and  bedj  and  then  ace  scrttdK  plaaw 'where  t^y  cau 
pat  up—  titty  go  to  the  polioe,  aad  theyaia  igifren  'tt 
them — but  it  does  not  work. 

420Q,  Do  tb^  work  in<  emchange  f or  'tffanae  tickets  t 
—No. 

4201.  But  the  pointi  Iwoab  ipaatkaiBidyio  addrasa 
yoar'  attenloen  to  is,'  whether  if  yoa  are '  to'  put  dewn 
begging  and  vagmnayj  you  mint. not  find  some  way  for 
people  who  ate  obiigsd  to  wander  the 'country,'  farobtaiit 
slultsr  aud  food  in  exchange  fov work  ? — 'Tbanitctanes 
back  to  the  English  system  where  they  have  these  uidDBS 
ten  miiaoafHrti 

4202.  Do  you  find  that  these  tramps  have'  always 
seaae  place  wben  tliey  live  mete  tiian:  at  others — a  sort 
of  fa«ulHiuBrtei8J — 'i'hey  always  go  wbewthey  eaa  get 
aeane  piaoa  where  they  can  put  op. 

4203.  Do  they  wander  all  over  Ssotland  f — I  tMokeo. 
They  geneiaily  go  np  one  side,  aud  <down'«]iothdn  Up 
west,  and  dewB  east,  ort  vice  varsd, 

4304i  Aae'theyiiotaceaitomBd'tomBfke  tkerr'saganiw 
quartern  in  oiw  particular  dktatct  ? — I  cau-  only  «ay 
tbey  ass  oat  in  tfaie  oouatcy  mora  in  the  enmmer^  and  in 
the  torwns  in  winter. 

420£.  Do  you  ever  find  vagrants  faenrwkoSB-  headv 
qnartersareintfaeinoith  of  Scotland? — Yes.  TliaycoBft 
toHBd  this  way. 

4306j  New  about  tbe-ebildfeB  of  the  vagiBDts';  what 
kind) of  edueatsen  do  tbsy  get  ? — Tery little.  Tb^are 
hardly  educated  at  all. 

4307.  Canyoateil  me  why  so  little  oaeis'nadeof'tbe 
wsoideriag  cause  of  the  Industrial  Sekoob  Act  of  18861 
— Yas,  we  have  that,  but'  some  hew  or  otfaer-we  do 
net  get'at'theiehilfiieo,.  between  tbe  Inapector  of  Poor, 
and  the  law;  a»d--a»  I  said,  if  some  Government 
Bckeet  ■ " " 

4206.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  I  told  you  that  in 
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'Atvtj-IM.  A.  n^iexfezune*  Ikad'tiMd  tiaticlMHer  very  txtensdvely, 

'MivnA.       aud  bad  found  .no  difficulty  in  doing  aot-^Hoir  did 

^~_^  yon<wark.it.     lakuldl&atoiknoir. 

^^^••""*'  4209,  I  afaall  .b«  glad  to  teU  yon;  af tsrwaads.  Oia 
you  give  meiaoy  ireBseu  why  ttoy  do  M>t  wbrk  tkat 
iMi»t— ¥«n>c&nBot  gtstiBt.tBarn(M!«hfi)dren.iu  tbtrt  «v^. 
•4210.  ISiaiiis  a.msUer  of  cMutrution.  Yo«  mj 
they  Are  xkiUreii;  of  penous  miie  itre  mndatingit-^I 
«iek  I  had  braoght itono — I' cmU  afarw it] to 7011— 
aiCMe  oi  a  hoy  «fao  wav  fannd  iRBideiiBg.  lis  wm 
wut  byihe:£nx:anitDrfiaMl.4o  tiheilnapeclcrol  Bt«C 
H»  wonUL^Bira  ttitfaing  to  domitkiilHm. 

4211.  YonwtoBMked  airhilBaganabaatitbeRjmahieB 
for  peraani  tmipaaing  jn.  Beotlaad.  I  ^owyoa  liw 
Act,  28th  and  29th  Vic,  Chap  56,  and  you  see  uadM 
tiia^——«  would  you  ja*li:rMid  what  the  peiM^y  is 
under  £k*S% — *  Every  pevaan  wlu  eornmits  onyiofbiiM 
':agatust:tbe  piwriaion  ol-duaAot,  may^  ii  found  is  She 
'act  of  ooBmitiang  ^tSAiiM  by^vny  officer  of  ]Bolice,  or 
'oanateUc^  ba.appiBhMMled  by  BudiaflS«err».or  coartable, 
'«2td  dotaiBedin'ptiaon,  police',  ttitian,  ls^'np^iur«tiMr 
'  pkcae'OfiesfeiCQstody ;  land  not  later  titdniti'  th»  cowas 
'of  the  n«Bit.lawfa}:day  after  he  ahtllinHver  haBar-enitalMn 
'intocnstodyi  ihaUibstbaaaght  before  amigiBtate  ;.:mm1 
'«Tery  fwreoK  ofastged  with  titeioanuBiBsiMi  of  any  ladi 
'oCenoek  may,  if  not  bo  taken  iwto  mutodyr  or  il  :be 
'ehali  liawe.  been,  liberated  en  bail,  «r  pitdge,  be  'earn- 
'moned  to  appear  befaN.amagiakTate(.aBd  en  bratg  oon* 
'  victed  of  cosh  offeaea  on  bis  onra  amfaasiDa,  of  on  the 
'  enideno8.o£DB»<cr  BURS  caedible-TntBeBnB^  gluaUioi;  tJin 
'.iint.eff«iiae,.be  liable  itoi a pamity  not  exoaediBg  20»^ 
*  or  to  imprieaanwat.  if  or.  aay  period  not  exaoemig  14 
'.daya^  aad  for  a  aecood,  or  other  eubaeqaanili  efibaea, 
'.ahalL  boJiable  to  a  penadtyuat  sxceediBg  4CIb^  or  to 
'  imprisoument  for  any  period  atttexceedin^  21  days.' 

42.12.  Woold  yoa.jaBt.i«adaow-fKm  seotion  3' what 
the «£aue8».ar». that  are  liable  tortiuit  paniahBientf — 
'  £very  peieoni  adio  lodgsa  in  any  preiaiset,  ot  anin{Re«^ 
'  or.eucarafHion.Bny  land,ib«iag'.pri«ats  peoperty,  uritlMut 
'  tfaa  eonasnt,  larfMciBiasioa  of  the  owner,  or  legaiooaipier 
'lof  .tneb  .piaaiius  or  Jandjuand  evary  psesaa  "who 
'  omaiap^  osligbtaa  fiie  oaoc  aeacaay  ptimter  mad, or 
'  enelosed  or.cnitijrftted  laiid,,i)rinior  near  any  flasMiBn, 
'  oe  oaor neac any taBapilDe roadr etetata lafaoar inad,  or 
'  ether .higbw«y,.ahallbe'^9ultsy-of8n:o&iie^  pnnnfaafale 
':as. hernia  after  provided.' 

i&\'i..{B]f  Mia»  SteateitBotu)  la  it  not  a  fact,  CoL 
Bocthwiflk,  thai  children  who  aee  proposed  to  be 
oomnutted  to, an  .laduatsial  Scboolnnder  aeetioiL  16  of 
the  Act,  which  describes  them  as  waaderinf>4a  tlie' 
oQse  of  thesaohildnati  tha  Faooehial  .Aathoritfes.dedkie 
to  send  them,  iatn  tha  laidMstnal  Sohec^  ;  baBBOB^  in 
tiie..fiiat.9lacev  if  t^y  are  jAamg&AA*  to  diotpaiish: Uie 


parish  hasto  p*y  f<jr  th^m'riiere]  mdftttther,'th«t'lSi«iteitf:>«W?.^i<, 
ludoBtiial  Schools  being- at  adisteiiee,  ttwybbjwt-ttf  th6  BorikrMek. 
tKpeiiBe'of'RadiBgthem  j  sad  ahothat  the  umoageitf'ot  dfW3Tif|<^ 

the4[adiMl»iilSetao(d»caiii«fusejbeMU8etnRlertfael^&      1_    ' 

uationthe'Traamiry  tdlewanee  it  only  2s.'a«-a^Mt'4ft 
sent  under  the  14th?— Yes.  There  is  a  drffictttcy 
«Bttndlyiil»otlftit. 

4214.  {ByDf.  •*rfAw*»fcr.)'Tfmi'do  «5t  !»«««*•  ift 
theeo'w&y  8icle'«h«lt(»M>-^No. 

4316.  You  (IoaoftMiik"itt}M»M6'to -diserittiiiiatt 
between  the  honest  tramp  and  the  worthless  ifleft— 
!Ko.  ItiB'tnwIf'difllralt. 

4216.  Btft  yavL  tuggett  "Ho  'tetfedy  m'  to  tttMt 
provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  honest  tramp  -Mioso 
•ttatenwinxtoiiaidwaiMo  iitfttibetff-yvn-adttikl^!  teive 
th«ttg|htiB:bodftit,'lmt  Hhiuk'ilA  less  doHet^e'bettdi*. 

4217.  lo  the  Ootmtyof  IS»ttc««t«r  th«se- "(faysiafe 
■heltets  ara'toid  to  work  mnArktflSly  -widl,  'Hhd  Yat^ 
reduced  the  cost  of  charity  very  (fWisMfelfaMy.  Are 
y«o'8waw  «|itliat<fe«tt— Yb»;  but  ttfdy  tnwe  gmie  to 
anottrer  ooiotity.    I  'forget  hcrtr  'ir'wiw  doii«. 

4318.  Yesj  but  if  &ll'«otmtiM  dieffliff'AWermid 
proteeted iAiaGMelff«s,  tteAMyan. mttdo'lt &  rdUthat  (¥ a 
tnmp  :a))p«aeed  tm  otrcuif  M'  six  "ortieyen  iRSerm, 
afaettsrSj  aCBfAhtid not  f oand  <w>3rk,'  he  'Wat not'to-receiyb 
cny'fur«h«r>«)itetenee,  wotild  ttOfAftt'iihecl:  'VergrdtiVy 
and  1hw»wils't«rw*i«h  yotr  refter  ?— I  dtwrtrt. 

4219.  Would  not  that  be  likely  to  check  ib-^^y  HMt 
Kn-hMptirywas  mwde  into  his  (Jhatac^ter,  tRit(!C<deat^  &c., 
ftoA  'h«  -wM  f outd  utidetervtHg  'bf  MHef,  yfwAA  txM  thttt 
stop  vagrancy  t — It  would  certainlyWnd'  ito'lt. 

42&0.  Are  yon  awnre  &at  494  '^ppfebeMioBic-Itave 
boen  made  by  the -police  dmiftg'ttie  pfcst  yeaft--Of 
eoaiaa  a  great  >tn«iy  are  tHk«b  up  for'  AiUiltetiiHUS. 
Tbea8iitBii«se'are'«ilAi«r>5B.  or'oneichiy.  Tt^fseAteniees 
nerer  alter  the  same  as  in  other  cases. 

♦221.  It  is  'wiDhid  y(«r  knowledge  tbat  ttufpnjpor- 
tios  ie  vary  tuueh  higher  thnn  is  the  tasef  ftiAoli^  the 
ordinary  population — something  like  four  tlttKh'  f'^Yes. 
Iflttyaretheiaeedy'ehiBS.  They  nMSt  lire' somehow  or 
other. 

4232.  You  have  Mid' y«tt'hst««wo'l)ewe/to'appfe)ftnd 
drem forbaggiag,  so tkat i«'i6 floffot^beggi-ngi-th^ycte 
aoeated,  bad  fot^  'treispaw,  'ttud  "drttttlMiiiMss4-^^nMt 
i»aa 

4233.  (Bg  file  e^cHthmM.)  I  'find  }i(!rr''fllk«  t!h« 
graoad  on' which  Lmd  Ymmg'OVetlifaiteW' these  rmsous 
about;  byo'lawswaa'' that  fheyireM  «xtn«ftefd  ih'sttbh 
terms  as  not  to  be  limited  to  vagrancy,  but  as  tO  the 
case  of  tlw  C(»v««Br  of  the  CMtHtJr'  *Ski<i|  for  sofiie- 
tking  iM  the-  sttppovt  of  toMM'WMAy  obj«t.  Btit 
tAwtfe  hwbeettijo  nHdwrattem^ttoYedtttft'tli^m )'— ^. 
[The  «tee«B>lh«tt  wiUtdrftW.] 
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4224.  {By  tJte.  ebarrmau.)  I  untlewtand,  Stf  John, 
thwt  you  haive  <takeB  an  inteuat  ia  a  ouiabei'af  institu- 
tions devoted  to  the  reclamation  of  vagrants  and  other 
people.. with  whom  wears  dealing, here.  WouAd'^u 
please  to  jnention  aome  of  them  7 — Thsoughniituiny  life 
I  Jiave-  taken. adeepi  and.  large.  iAtereet  in. the  treataieat 
of  childreHrand  in.  tha  lesauoof  the  yooag  wiiabava 
gone. astray  in.  the. general  seiDae,.a&d.flspeeiaUQr  ia  tha 
case  ef  thoee  who  have.fadlenjeaiiy  into  crimen  loriaUea 
into  drunken  and  dissipated  habits,  I  -  etadied' .  the 
subject  very  much,  both,  at  home <  and  absaed;!  and 
latterly,  £ot.  the  last  3iO  years  I  hava/given;  gceati  atten> 
tion  to  the  Eeformatory  Schools,  being  ehoicMaa  of  the 
Wellington  Eeformatory ;  aud  I  look  upon. that,. UMogh 
it  came  through  very  .great  dL£Eicuky  that  ofteoisseiaed 
to  overwhelm,  ua  and  crush  us  altogetheo;,(  as  .having 
attained  a.maaaare  of  success^  which  is  I  tUnk  <)uita 
unpaEalloledia.the  history  of  Beformatoiiea 

422£>  How. many  inmates  have  you  ther»?-^boat 
110  at  present.    I  think  we  are. liceasedfor- 120. 

4226.  Boya  or.  gida? — All.  boys,  and.  all  protestant 
boys.  I  consider  now;  from  my  pasteapariuieeiof  Um 
B^oamatoi^,.  that  it  ia  a  pnrfact,  suooasa ;.  and  I  look 
upon  it  iKi^Bt  exaggeratiaB.aa  tomiag  outa  auaaber 


of  bn^B  erary  y«ai)i«piit«i0pa(litb')tlMsti'Wlio<«N  iuMWd 
Mt  of  tbe  aiidiiiary  mdi0(riBi  of  the  MAuiIlT'.  I  (Aliiik 
they  aMnqaiteito  be<coaq>ased>'«itb,>«sl$ett8VitlWn  (he 
ordinary  schools  of  the  country. 

4227.  Up  to  What  ago  d«  dftisr  aottMi  in'MVirei-do 
DfOihseptfaaBa-aftct.ttey'aiie  90,<Mwl  aw-'do'«»t:'a««l^ 
them  under  five  years,  and  therefore  we  would  not!4WkM 
fhsm.  a£te«  (bey  am.  14  'jvaM'oCrage. 

4323.  Bo  yeu.idaep  your  ^re  i(tt  ^tbett  diftbfiotbtfy 
leave  !->-0k  yea  Iber  Homo  OfieenfetquiMHi  tbMr  ift 
auehaad. 

4329.  Fea  h«w  bD9l»>'(I%iMiy«lt%'  I'tMA  to4s. 

4280,  iHava  yauiany  stati»titaof'thaiiniafcer<et^t<leiil 
you  find  gravitating  into  joilsif^Yes.  8MMttttM''W0 
have  only  one  Or  brro  its  the  yearV  irepoM"wbcil«ive 
geneibacktootiine.  A4r<otiitentiincsr4k>yi)tLW%i»eW'&t 
BMOjtaaieifht  o^a•na 

42J>1..  Do  you>bappeato<haiireibf'}tMi«»]i<taMMiM 
«a  thai  B»h9eot<<-~L  caa  easily  Mftpfy  'thma'.  IlAve 
iwbthaiowith)  mo.  Thegrtet  fcirtbw-in  otif  iUttiWt^ 
tion  is  tbr  work.  We  eoptoy  MLtm  «hi^y  ia:  ;bo»^ 
maktag.  'fibo  b^s  attain  sach-  a  low  of  WM-to  tiMt 
^  greateat  panisfamant  we  can  io4Kct>on  thorn  is'ttt 
turn  thetn  for  a  day  or  half  a  d^f  from  tibeir  ben(^ 
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and  the  consequenco  is  that  we  have  no  trouble.  When 
we  discharge  oor  boys,  in  getting  situations  for  them, 
they  readily  find  admittance  into  the  shoe  shops  of  the 
country ;  and  although  they  are  not  taken  on  as 
journeymen,  they  are  taken  on  at  a  wage  which  quite 
well  supports  ^hem. 

4232.  You  find  no  outcry  from  the  union  shoe- 
makers t — No ;  we  do  not  supply  the  public. 

4233.  How  do  you  utilise  your  work  1 — "We  utilise 
it  through  large  dealers ;  and  some  of  the  hospitals  we 
have  supplied. 

4234.  Do  the  shoemakers  never  complain  of  your 
underselling  them,  or  competing  with  themi — No; 
never. 

4235.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  amount  which 
the  inmates  contribute  towards  their  keep — as  to  the 
profitable  nature  of  their  work  or  the  contrary  1 — Oh 
yes.  Our  report  shows  that.  Unfortunately  I  have 
not  got  it  with  me. 

4236.  Have  you  any  amendments  or  improvements 
to  suggest  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
ofi'enderst — Well,  till  lately  we  had  a  very  strong 
objection  to  that  ten  days'  detention  in  prison  before 
they  were  committed  to  our  charge.  That  has  been 
abolished,  and  we  have  no  further  complaint  to  make. 
We  thought  at  that  time  that  it  stamped  a  boy  a 
criminal  to  have  been  committed  to  prison  before  being 
sent  to  us. 

4237.  You  spoke  of  it  as  abolished.  But  sending 
to  you  immediately  is  not  abolished.  It  is  only 
optional ! — Optional. 

4238.  But  in  practice  it  is  always  followed  1 — Yes. 

4239.  In  Edinburgh  1— In  Edinburgh,  the  sheriffs 
when  they  can  send  us  boys;  bat  the  burgh  magistrates, 
very  often  from  that  very  cause  would  not  commit  a 
boy  to  the  Reformatory. 

4240.  But  they  send  him  to  an  Industrial  School ) 
—  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  often  birch  them, 
or  fine  them. 

4241.  Have  you  any  experience  in  Indnstrial 
Schools  t— No. 

4242.  You  mentioned  birching;  what  is  your  idea 
regarding  birching  as  a  punishment  for  juveniles? — I 
think  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  not  ordinarily. 
When  we  have  had  any  great  outbreak  at  the  Welling- 
ton, I  have  once  or  twice  had  to  get  half-a-dozeu  boys 
and  birch  them  most  severely.  Once,  on  an  occasion 
when  they  attempted  to  bum  the  whole  establishment 
down. 

4243.  That  was  rather  a  strong  step  to  taket — I  was 
summoned  in  the  evening  to  go  up  to  the  Reformatory, 
and  found  there  had  been  detected  under  the  floor 
of  the  workshop  a  quantity  of  rags  and  tow,  and 
other  inflammable  matter  steeped  in  oil,  and  a  candle 
burning.  In  a  very  short  time  it  would  probably  have 
burned  down  the  whole  establishment;  and  after  a 
night's  work  of  bringing  one  after  another  out  of  their 
beds,  I  fonnd  out  that  the  guilty  intention  was  known 
to  the  whole  school  There  were  certain  boys  who 
took  an  active  part,  but  no  one  seemed  to  me  more 
guilty  than  another. 

4244.  What  was  the  motive  t — ^There  had  been  dis- 
■atisfaction  with  one  of  the  teachers — some  trivial 
thing. 

424$.  You  simply  had  them  birched  1 — I  summoned 
one  or  two  of  the  directors,  and  publicly  birched  them. 
A  very  painful  matter  it  was,  and  I  was  hooted,  and 
cried  donrn  by  the  other  boys,  upon  which  I  stated  that 
I  would  remain  there  and  birch  every  boy  in  the  school 
if  there  was  not  perfect  order,  and  so  on,  and  I  got 
complete  mastery  over  them. 

4246.  Were  there  any  of  the  boys  prosecuted 
criminally  for  attempted  fire-raising t— We  sent  three 
or  four  of  them  in  to  the  sheriff,  and  they  were  im- 
prisoned for  a  short  time,  and  then  sent  back  to  us. 

4247.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  done  with  boys  in 
bad  health  t  We  saw  a  boy  in  prison  the  other  day, 
who  stated  that  he  had  been  in  an  Industrial  School 
and  in  the  Reformatory,  and  that  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  both  in  consequence  of  some  malady  from  which 
he  safTeredl — We  require  a  boy  to  be  of  healthy  con- 
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dition  before  we  admit  him,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  Sir  Joh» 
we  have  ever  dismissed  one  for  ill-health. 

4248.  You  mention  that  yon  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  reclamation  of  drunken  and  dissipated 
persons t — Yes;  I  have  taken  that  bto  my  own  hand 
very  much  from  an  early  period  of  my  life,  and  I  have 
put  people  in  asylums  on  volnntary  application,  and 
put  them  into  Retreats  and  all  sorts  of  placej>.  But  it 
is  most  desirable  and  necessary,  I  think,  that  there 
should  be  some  legal  power  to  commit  these  people  to 
confinement  I  remember  Sir  Andrew  Chirke  speaking 
to  me  several  times  on  that  subject,  and  he  said  it  was  a 
very  great  loss  that  in  our  christian  country  there 
were  no  institutions  to  which  such  parties  could  be 
sent. 

4249.  You  say  yon  sent  them  as  voluntary  patients 
to  asylums.     Do  you  find  they  stay  long  there  t— Yes. 

4250.  With  what  results? — Sometimes  with  good 
results,  and  at  other  times  with  disappointment 

4251.  I  think  that  at  present  you  have  got  an  old 
woman  at  Queensberry  House  t — A  woman  that  I  put 
in — yes.  That  was  a  terrible  failure.  I  pnt  her  into 
the  christian  institution  in  Peeblesshire  carried  on  by 
Edinburgh  ladies.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  her 
to  go.  It  is  her  own  family  who  provide  for  her.  But 
she  at  last  went  off,  and  she  stayed  there  nine  months. 
She  never  was  a  hopeful  case.  There  was  never  any 
real  desire  for  reform  on  her  part 

4252.  Did  she  go  out  and  relapse  1 — She  came  out 
immediately  after  a  very  earnest  letter  I  wrote  her,  urging 
her  to  remain.  I  found  out  these  christian  women 
were  willing  to  keep  her  still,  notwithstanding  her 
carelessness  and  indifference  to  work,  and  whenever 
she  got  my  letter,  the  matron  told  me  afterwards  she 
just  walked  off  to  Peebles. 

4253.  How  did  you  get  her  into  Queensberry  House  ? 
— She  came  into  Edinburgh,  and  some  christian  women 
here  provided  her  with  a  room  and  sewing  material. 
I  found  her  there  perfectly  sober,  and  cleanly,  and 
respectable.  I  told  her  I  had  no  confidence  in  her. 
She  said  she  was  very  much  obliged  to  me  for  what  I 
had  done  for  her,  and  assured  me  she  was  thoroughly 
reformed  now.  But  in  a  day  or  two  she  took  to  drink, 
went  out,  and  pawned  some  pieces  of  cloth.  I  pnt  the 
question  to  her  on  that  occasion — '  Have  yon  any  crav- 
ing for  drink  now?'  'None,  I  never  have  it  till  I 
taste  it'  But  I  had  no  confidence  in  her.  And 
eventually  she  was  dead  drunk,  and  was  put  into  a  cab 
and  with  the  help  of  a  policeman  they  got  her  down  to 
Queensberry  House. 

4264.  How  long  has  she  been  there  now  ? — She  has 
been  there  only  about  two  mouths,  I  think. 

4255.  How  is  she  induced  to  stay  there  t — She  is 
quiet  and  orderly,  but  they  don't  feel  they  could  tnist 
her  outside. 

4256.  Yes;  but  how  is  she  induced  to  stay  there 
when  she  would  not  stay  in  Peebles? — Oh!  she  feels 
herself  in  restraint  under  Major  MHIlartney. 

4257.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  personal  character? — 
Yes. 

4268.  Have  yon  any  other  case  of  that  sort  on  hand 
just  now  ? — There  is  one  case  that  went  into  the  asylum 
— a  respectable  tradesman.  He  seemed  a  very  hopeless 
case,  and  after  staying  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the 
asylum,  he  has  come  out  apparently  quite  cured,  and  is 
now  at  his  ordinary  work.  I  put  the  doctor  of  onr 
village  into  the  asylum  a  good  roauy  years  ago.  That 
was  the  most  hopeless  case  I  ever  knew  of.  I  just  went 
to  his  house ;  I  was  afraid  he  would  bum  it  down — ho 
had  the  whole  practice  in  Penicuik — I  drove  him  out 
to  the  asylum  before  day-break,  and  drove  back  to  my 
own  house  before  any  one  knew  what  I  had  done. 

4259.  Did  he  go  voluntarily  ? — He  went  under  my 
orders.  I  appealed  to  him  to  sign  an  application  for 
admission,  and  I  paid  for  his  board  for  three  months. 
Eventually  he  died  in  the  asylum  a  few  months  ago. 

4260.  He  did  not  stay  there? — He  got  ont  for  a 
time,  and  eventually  the  parish  put  him  in,  and  he  be- 
came a  pauper  inmate. 

4261.  He  took  to  drink? — He  never  ceased  to  drink. 
It   was  the  most  extraordinary  case  of  drink  I  ever 
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taw.  The  doctor  at  the  asylum,  because  be  was  a 
doctor,  took  a  great  interest  iu  him,  and  employed  him 
in  his  laboratory.  He  drank  the  spirits  out  of  the 
bottles  iu  which  the  specimens  were  kept. 

4262.  He  never  got  a  fair  trial  of  treatment  ? — He 
was  quite  hopeless  from  the  beginning. 

4263.  Have  you  any  more  hopeful  cases  you  can  tell 
to  the  Committee  1— No,  I  don't  thmk  so ;  but  I  think 
if  one  had  the  power  to  commit  these  people,  and  there 
was  a  place  authorised  to  receive  them,  it  would  be  a 
veiy  great  benefit.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  abstain 
from  doing  it  because  of  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing 
it 

4264.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  interest  in  the 
management  of  Queensberry  House? — Not  in  the 
management,  but  I  have  often  admired  its  system,  and 
I  have  been  all  through  it  frequently,  and  in  that  other 
boose  of  a  higher  class — I  forget  what  they  call  it. 

4265.  Queensberry  Lodge.  You  mention  you  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  case  of  the  young  who  have 
gone  astray — I  presume  in  the  reclamation  of  fallen 
women  t — No.  Weak-minded  children.  I  take  a  very 
great  interest  in  that  Larbert  Institution. 

4266.  You  spoke  of  their  going  astray  t — That  was 
more  with  reference  to  the  Reformatory,  and  also 
privately. 

4267.  You  think  you  could  give  us  a  record  of  the 
relapses  in  the  Beformatory  cases  1 — Yes. 

4268.  You  don't  consider  them  more  than  three 
years  1 — Five  years. 

4269.  N^o,  but  you  don't  ksep  them  in  the  institu- 
tion } — It  is  the  Government  that  gives  account  of  re- 
lapses. The  Inspector  of  Reformatories  gives  it  every 
year  in  his  report.  You  see  it  there,  and  you  can  com- 
pare one  Beformatory  with  another. 

4270.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  outbreak' in 
your  Beformatory  ?— Oh  yes,  once  we  had  a  terrible 
outbreak  of  the  whole  school  running  away,  every  one 
of  them.  Sheriff  Cleghorn  was  then  our  chairman — 
who  originated  our  Beformatory.  I  got  notice  of  it  in 
the  morning.  I  went  out  with  a  policeman.  I  saw  they 
hat)  gone  off  in  a  body,  80  or  a  100  of  them,  away  in 
the  direction  of  Howgate.  I  drove  across  there,  and 
we  could  hear  nothing  of  them.  Nobody  had  seen 
them.  But  when  we  got  to  the  Moorfoot  Hills,  about 
five  miles  off,  we  saw  certain  specks  on  the  hilL  I 
said  to  my  coachman — '  are  these  sheep  on  the  hills.' 
He  said — '  I  think  so,  sir ' ;  but  I  thought  they  looked 
odd,  and  as  we  got  near  them,  tliese  were  our  boys  all 
scattered,  at  a  great  height ;  and  when  we  got  to  the 
farm  house,  I  found  a  dozen  of  them  had  come  down 
all  foot-sore  and  bleeding,  of  the  younger  boys.  I 
waited  there  till  they  all  came  down,  and  marched 
them  home. 

4271.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  break-out? — Dis- 
satisfaction with  a  teacher  also. 

4272.  Was  there  any  punishment  inflicted  in  con- 
nection with  that  t — Yea,  bat  the  great  difficulty  was 
"to  restore  order.  They  were  very  very  miserable  when 
they  got  home.  They  had  no  food  all  day.  I  got  two 
hay  carts  for  the  younger  boys,  and  marched  the  others, 
and  my  difficulty  was  to  keep  them  from  stealing  the 
turnips,  or  something  of  that  kind,  because  they  had  a 
long  march  home.  I  got  them  completely  under 
order. 

4273.  I  should  ask  you  how  you  would  punish  the 
ring-leaders  there? — It  was  by  selecting  half-a-dozen, 
and  sending  them  in  to  the  sheriff ;  bat  I  do  not  ce- 
member  what  the  punishmpnt  was. 

4274.  You  did  not  try  the  birch  on  that  occasion  1 — 
No. 

4275.  Were  there  any  other  outbreaks  ? — No.  These 
were  the  only  two  serious  outbreaks. 

4276.  There  is  just  one  point  I  should  like  year 
opinion  on,  as  to  whether  young  boys  sent  to  the  Be- 
formatory do  not  suffer  from  the  contamination  of 
older  and  more  hardened  offenders  ^— Oh  no. 

4277.  Do  you  classify  them  1 — No ;  but  we  are  very 
watchful  of  them.  They  are  always  under  sight 
There  is  a  warder  for  each  of  the  domiitories,  who  can 
see  from  the  window. 


4278.  How  are  they  paid  for  ?    Government  pays  Sir  John 


how  much  ? — Four  shillings,  I  think. 

4279.  And  where  do  you  get  the  rest  ? — It  is  6s.,  I 
think,  and  after  they  have  been  a  certain  time  with  us 
— after  two  years  and  a  half,  Government  reduces  it  to 
four  shilliugs,  as  an  inducemeut  to  us  to  cure  them, 
and  send  them  out  before  that  time. 

4280.  Do  you  often  do  so  ? — We  often  send  them  out 

4281.  Ate  they  not  committed  for  a  certain  period  ? — 
Yes ;  but  with  the  consent  of  the  Home  Office  we  can 
always  send  them  out  at  an  earlier  period. 

4282.  As  a  matter  of  administration,  do  you  find 
any  inconvenience  from  being  connected  with  the 
Home  Office,  instead  of  the  Scottish  department? — 
Quite  the  contrary.  We  find  everything  we  can  desire 
from  the  Home  Office.  We  are  rather  favoured  by  the 
Home  Office.  We  are  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
pattern  institutions. 

4283.  Can  you  tell  how  many  Beformatories  there 
are  in  Scotland  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

4284.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  You  do  not  think  any 
advantage  would  coms  by  having  the  Beformatory, 
like  everything  else  in  Scotland  now,  under  the 
administration  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  ? — ^No.  I 
do  not  think  so.  Our  relations  with  the  Home  Office 
are  of  so  agreeable  a  nature,  we  find  them  very  ready 
always  to  keep  us  up. 

4285.  But  as  the  prisons  in  Scotland  are  under 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  now,  does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  the  Beformatories  should  be  kept  out? — 
Yes ;  I  should  think  all  Scottish  things  should  be  under 
the  same  hand. 

4286.  If  the  Home  Office  deal  with  you  in  an 
agreeable  way,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Dover  House  would  not  do  the  same  ? — No. 

4287.  And  it  might  be  more  convenient  as  coming 
under  the  general  administration  of  Scotland  ? — I  quite 
agree  with  you  there. 

4288.  There  is  an  arrangement  now,  under  a  recent 
Act,  whereby  a  boy  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Beforma- 
tory. That  is  optional ;  but  sometimes  it  requires  time 
before  the  arrangements  can  be  made,  between  the 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  and  the  selection  of  the 
Beformatory  to  which  the  boy  is  sent  ? — Yes. 

4289.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  felt  much  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  but  we  have  always  that 
certain  delay.  They  are  submitted  to  us  to  get  our 
approval 

4290.  In  some  parts  of  the  contitry  that  delay,  I 
think,  occupies  two  or  three  days  ? — Yes ;  I  should 
think  generally. 

4291.  Where  are  the  boys  that  you  are  keeping 
now — where  are  they  kept  durmg  these  three  days  ? — ^I 
do  not  know. 

4292.  Is  it  the  custom  of  some  magistrates  to 
commit  to  prison,  simply  on  the  ground  that  if  the  boy 
is  committed  to  prison,  that  is  a  certain  place  where 
he  can  be  detained  with  security,  and  also  no  expense 
falls  on  any  local  body  during  the  three  days  ? — ^I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  am  not  aware  of  these  matters. 

4293.  Do  you  think  the  reformatory  principle 
and  organisation,  which  has  been  so  successfully 
applied  in  the  case  of  boys,  could  be  utilised  in  the 
case  of  dder  people — those  we  have  to  consider  on  this 
Committee  as  habitual  offenders? — That  is  a  matter 
which  has  engaged  my  thoughts  very  seriously- — I 
mean  the  reclamation  of  adults,  but  I  did  not  undur- 
stand  that  came  under  your  Committee. 

4294.  That  is  the  matter  we  have  to  deal  with. 
The  people  we  have  to  deal  with  are  what  we  call 
habitual  offenders  —  people  who  are  taken  up  for 
drunkenness,  breaches  of  the  peace,  prostitution,  begg- 
ing, and  such  like.  Can  you  use  this  engine  which 
has  been  discovered,  this  Beformatory  for  such  people 
as  these  ? — I  have  a  strong  belief  that  we  could.  I  do 
not  know  what  was  the  result  of  that  interesting 
procedure  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  employed  on  the 
moors,  and  reclaiming  land.  Did  they  fall  through 
afterwards. 

4295.  Do  you  refer  to  the  intermediate  system  of 
Lnak  t— Sir  Arthur  Ciofton's. 


Couxm. 

27  Nov.  1894. 
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Sir  John  4296.  How  long  would  you  deal  with  an  habitual 

Vowan.  oflfender  in  auoh  an  institution  as  your  Reformatory 

271I^~1894  *^  Wellington  1—1  Could  not  answer  that.  I  think  it . 
'  '  would  depend  entirely  on.  the  offender  himsell  One 
might  do  with  one  period,  and  another  with  twice  aa 
loiig.  I  remember  being  very  much  impressed  With  the 
views  of  Captain  May,  ^hom  I  admired  very  much. 
Whea  I  visited  Perth  Prison  he  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  get  liberty  to  take  bis  crhninah  out  to  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  Tay,  and  employ  th6m  there  in  - 
agricultural  labour,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  prison 
at  night ;  but  he  understood  it  waa  quite .  against  the 
view  of  iha  Commissioners. 

4297.  I  suppose  you  know  that  no  very  strong 
approval  has  been  expressed  of  the  intermediElite  system 
in  Ireland,  and  that  now  indeed  it  has  almost  entirely, 
if  not  wholly  ceased.  Bilt  we  are  thinking  of  dealiiig, 
not  with  what  you  call  the  ctimiual  so-called,  but  with 
the  offender,  the  trouUesome  man  of  tbe  dii^orderly 
class.  How  would  you  deal  with  him  t — I  fhiok  it  is 
of  very  great  .moment  to  treat  them  as  we  are  treating 
our  boys.  Kiep  them  at. diligent  work ;  teach  them  to- 
loye  work;  and  keep  them  sober  and  upright. 

4298.  In  order  to  learn  to  love  work  yon  must  give- 
them  work  thtfy  loye  to  do,  you  cannot  grye  them  work 
to  which  they  have  an  instinctive  objection,  such  as 
teasing  onkum  ? — Yes, 

4299.  It  would  have  to  be  work  which  would  lead 
them  to  a  desire  to. work) — Yes. 

4300.  The  result  of  work  in  Reformatories  is  very 
promising.     I  think  it  is  up  to  75  and  as.  high  as  90  . 
per  cent. ! — We  boast  of  over  90  per  cent. 

4301.  {By  Sherif  Dove  Wilson.)  Do  you  hive  many 
children  who  are  admitted  under  the  age  of  14? — Yes. 

4302.  What  proportion  of  your  inmates  mtgr  be 
admitted  under  14 1—1  should  say  probably  a  third. 

4303.  Aiid  what  proportion  is  licensed  out. 

4304.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  before ;  that  we  > 
seud  the  .boys  out  when  we  come  down  to  the  lower 
grade  of  payment  from  the  Home  Office,  aud  it  is  our 
object  to  seud  them  out.     We  send  them  out  on  license,   . 
and  there  are  generally  of  our  110  boys  about  10  or  15 
out  on  license. . 

4305.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Can  you  tell  how  many 
cases,  are  sent  on  from  Industrial  Schools,  for  offences 
committed  in  the  Industrial  Schools,,  .under  the  Iii- 
dttbtrial  Schools  Act  1 — There  are  now  very  few.  At 
fir«t  we  got  a  very  large  number,  and  it  gave  us  the  feel- ' 
ing,that  in  the  Industrial  Schools  they  were  not  doing, 

gOOil. 

4306.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  But.you  have 
no>  so  many  now  1 — 2Jo  ;  we  have,  very  feW  now; 

4307.  (By  the  Chtiirman.)  YOu  spoke  about  sending ;. 
your  boys  out  on  license  when  they  are  in  tbe  Reifonna- 
tory.    Yoii  have  statutory  power  to  detain  thebil — Yes. 


4308.  What  power  has  the  license  1 — We  have  ■  only  STiV  ./oJki* 
power  with  the  licensed  boys  to  vbtt  them,  and'  see  Cbuwn. 
they  are  conducting  themselves  weH;  and  report  that  'to  „»  }^r"l8«4. 
the  Home  Office.  ' 

4309.  What  I  want  to  know  is  as  to  a  licensed  boy 
sent  out  to  a  shoemaker,  vit  will  say  at  Portobello^- 
has  thb  shdemaker  any  power  to  prevent  him -from 
walking  off  f^^Hd  can  only  report  him  to  as: 

4310.  After  he  has  run  off! — Oh  no.  He  has  no 
control  dver  hinr.  •  Wi  would  not  license  a  boy  lill  we 
had  confidtoce  in  him. 

4311.  But  you  could  th6n  recaH  ther  license  tknd 
bring  back  the  boy  1 — Bring  back  the  boy. 

4312.  Yon  mentioned  you  had  experience  of  Wat\ 
done  abroad?-^ Yes. 

4313:  Do  yon-wish  to  say  anything  on  that-poinlto 
the  CObimitteel — No.  It  is  only  that  I  think  our  ■ 
system  a  better  one.'  I  visited  tbe  BautreHods  of  '' 
HimbQig  and  alaO  thi  celebrated  Reformttorj  -of 
Mdttray  in  Fninee,  and  saw  thb  extr(u>rdinary  military 
disteipline-  and  order  there.  It' is  very  showy,  but 
when  I  was  last  tbdre-ihey  ^rere  -instituting-  a  torge  , 

distillery, ,  and  it  'frightisned  me  when- 1  saw -that 
th*  boys  were  tc  work  thb -distilfelry:-  I  don't  know 
ho'w  it  turned  but. 

4314.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  Marat — I 
visited  it,- aud  I  thilik  it  is  admirably  condufated. 

4315.  How  are  the  boys  selected? — They  come  chiefly  • 
sentenced    from^    Dundee,   and    a  good   many  -  from 
Edinburgh  too.     The  Mars  is  the  same  as  an  Industrial 
School 

4316.  {BiJ  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Is'H  'not  the  ease  that  •  * 
no  boy  can  be  sent  -to  the  Mars  from  a  prison  $•— I  was  - 

not  aware  of  it.  ' 

43J7.  The  magistrate'  has  no  ehdice.  Do  yon  send  : 
any.  boys  toCauadal — Yes. 

43l'8.  Whkt  results  have  yon  got? — We  hare  got  . 
good  results,'  splendid  tesnlts.  We  have  boys  in  the 
States  aud  Canada  at  the  head  of  shoemaking  establish-' 
meuts,  with  incomes  of  many  hundreds  a  year.  Wb 
send  very  few  to  the  navy,  or  to  the  army,  but  some  we 
send  to  the  band.  We  have  a  good  band,  and  a  good  ' 
many  go  into  the  bands  of  the  Highland  Regiments. 

4319.  When  yon  inflict  corporal  punishment^  is  it 
recorded '1 — It  is  rworded,  bvit  it  is  very  rare,-— perhaps 
once  in  a  year. 

4320.  (5y  fkif  Chairman.)  I  Witt'  ask 'you -to  read  ' 
the  provision  of  the  Refotmatory  Act  ?— '  111*  managere  - 
'  of.  a  certified  Reformatory  School,  may  atany  time 

'  aft^r  the  expiration  of  18  months  of  the  period  of  ■ 
'detention  allotted  to  a  yotithfW  offendei^  by  license 
'  under  their  hand,  permit  him  to  liVe  with  any  trust- • 
'  Worthy  and  respectable  person  named  in  the  license, 
'  willing  to   receive  and  take   charge  of  hini;'     [The'  • 
wittiess  then  wtthdrfew] 


Mr,  Alexatidar 
Blair. 


Mtk-  ALEXANDER'  BLAIR, '  Adtocaite, '  Sbbriff*  of 'the-LotbiaBS'and'Fdebled,  'called  in-anl'idxnuned. 


4321.  (B^  tM  Chairman.)  Ybta 'are-the*  Sheriff  of ' 
Midlothian  1 — Of  the  Lothians  and  Peebles. 

4322.  How  lolig  have  you  been  in  that  pesitMn  ?-^- 
Siiftce  1891.     I  was  previously,  for  about  18  months 
Sheriff  of  Stlriitig,  Dumbarton  and  Clackmannan ;  and  ' 
I  was.  previously  for  a  considerable  time  Advocate ' 
Depute. 

4323.  Have  yon  anything  ttf  do  with  the  wwfc  • 
which  we  understand  is  performed- by  your  subetitoteB  - 
here,  in  connection  with  the  Police  Courts'?-^!  do- not 
take  Police  Courts  connected  with  the  ci^y,  but  1  do  ■ 
occasionally  take  the  Summary  Court;  in  the  Sheriff ' 
Court.  But  the  Polide  Court  work  proper  doe8"not 
come  bcfor«»  me. 

4324.  And  then  do  you  regulale-tlrtattendatree  of' 
your  substitutes  at  any  Conrt  ?-^Well,  I  do  to  a  certain  ■• 
extent,  considering  theirconveuience,  and  arranging  tbe  ■' 
wi.rk  that  Bhoald  b«!  as.  far  as  possiblfe  done  by  th6  ! 
subistitnte-  wlio-  is-  more  acqtwinted  with  it,'  and-  is  ■ 
specially  detailed  for  that  work. 

4325.  In  connection  with 'thit  ao70Bcon«nlt,''or-do 
they  consult  the  magistrates  of  thi  «itj'# — ^th-r^tthl 


JVr.  Alexander 
Slair. 


tO' the  Police  Court, >th4  <CStl)<'P«fie»  CoiRt,-<which  -is  ' 
taken'  on  alternate '  iiHmifaB4>y  a  '  magisfrflt^  -  and  a  > 
sheriff  bubstitdte^  thiA  sheiitff  eub6tit«tea'<who<take  'it  - 
are  Mn  Rtttherfirrd  and  Mr.  Otphool  > 

i9M.  Thb-eberiff  hte  Bothitig  to  do  at  all^wkh  tbe  ' 
Burgh  Court?— There  is  a  separate  Court  called  the" 
Biargh  Cotut^  bal/'the  .sheriff  has 'notbibg>'totd»'WiUi 
thatat-aH.:!  Thatissom^iDgdiffeTeiti"  It  is 'iistinot  > 
f rom-'thto  Police  Cbuit.' ' 

4327.  You  were  good -enongh  to  send  in'soms'  sngge*"' 
tionsf^I'sentintwoHiemorandai     [Ap^teadiiE  ■     .] 

4328.  In  the  first  place  with  regaird  to  habitual' ■ 
ofltenders,  -d^-  yon-  corns '  in  eoutaoi  -with  "tb^m  -at  ^1 
here? — I  do  not  cone  moeh  'in  contaet' with 'these" 
offi^ndenc-until'tbey  have- been  coBvicted  sevenaltiiBes, 
an4*h«»  theyare"  probably  remitted  to  m*  tO'teyjini" 
what'We'eall  ««■  Sheriff  «tod  JctryCourtj' 

4329.  Theveyon-have'apfareutlya'difiieirentilawts-t.  • 
Ifisnot^Kce/' 

4530.  We  ehttll'  tMke  fitftt  Y>f 'All  the  petty  offender. " 
Wtf-ai«>toldHhat<i»i»  «M  pvattiee  «n£dinfati»gh<  tbat> 
previous  convictions  are  stated  in.«be>«hBigs  )in  >llie>« 
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Xr.AUxaader  Police  Court.     IsnppoBe  you  are  advised  of  previous 

■^^*'-  conTiotions  too'  hy.th»  fact  of.  the  oases  being  remitted 

27  Not.  1894  ^  ^^  Sheriff  Qout-I — Wliea  an.  indiotmeat  ia  prepared 

'"        '  for  irial  by  .shmiiffiand  jury,  the  indictiueut  shows  on 

the  face,  of  it  that  there iiare  beea  previous ooavidioDS. 

.  If  there  ara  any,  that  is  the  fomi/lHit.the  indiotoKntis 

;  notlidd  before '.tiiel  juryv  w  t^t.ithegnty  wfaen  they 

dispose  of  the  case  from  the  evidence,  knorr  nothiDg  of 

I  titeserproTiaua  'Convictiona:at  all.  .  I  aeei  t&tt.tbey  are 

vthere. 

4331.  Aa:you;:bare  natfain^  to  do  vhh  guilt)Or  &id- 
.ing  :giulty,  that  does  aofe  make  aziy  matter ;  boliia  a 
-lease  where  theca  is  no  jury  ?— In  a  case  where  tlura  is 
(.no  jury,  if  the  «ase  is  sent.td  be  teied  by  sheriff  and 
jury,  then  I  dispose  of.  it.  Then  I  have  the  previous 
(Convictions  befcve  me  du  determining  the  'amount  of 
puaiabBUut  .  There  also^  when  the  oas*  is  diBposed  of 
(•under  section  31  the  Acb  of  1869,  which .  enables  tiie 
\  ofEander  who  ia  resolved  to  do  vo,  itoiplaad  gnilty. 

4332..  ;That  iaLonl  Kisgsburgh's  Act.     But  take.an 
ordinary  casa  bded  by  yon  aBi(dieiiffir  withrsut  a  jury-  i — 
%The  change  shows  ithat  tiiere  areprBvioiw  oonvictions. 

4333.  And  the  judge  knowabefoiahaad'  the  fact  of 
< previous oonviotioDs 4 — Yes; (but  tkey: ."are: Jiot  proved 
.tiUitheiBvidence  iuthe  chargS'ia  led. 

.4334.  Would  you  state  what  ate  yonc  suggestions 

'irith  regard  to  petty  dffimdsrst — My  .first  suggestion 

liathati  alter  three,  convictions,. the.  aiaonntof  pnniah- 

'.Bisut  vhtch.jnay  be  awarded  by  impriaoument  shooid 

be  iucreased  so  that  it  should  not  exceed  four  months. 

-.After  a.  fifth  couviotion,' in  addition  to  iupriaonment, 

the  person  convicted  should  be  subjected  to  police 

(Supervision  for  a  period  not    exeeeding   two  years. 

Peisoua  convicted  on  summary  complaint,  whilo  subject 

:to  polica  aapervisbn,  shoald  be  liable  to  imprisonment 

'  liar  a  period  not  ezoeadiiig  mx  mouths. 

«  4335.  Do  yon  refer  to.  the  same  class  .of  i  offences  as 

oweiMve  to.  deal  with  hero— rfor  ingtwice,  drank  and 

(incapable,  petty  assault  ofteu  combined  with  druiikea- 

ueas,   btBaoh.of  the  peace,  aoUeitatiou  t— I  refer  to 

aggravated  cases  of  this. kind,  where  the  offender  has 

(been  convicted  againand  agaia.     Where  I  say  the  third 

.consiction,  I  merely  noted  ib  as  a  possible  lisait' which 

■might  be  taken  ;  hut  then  iw  my  seooud  suggestioa  I 

vprovide  that  -where  the  penoa  has  not'  been .  convicted 

ifor  two  years  .at  all,- that  pievious  convictions  should 

:  not  boibroughb  up  {^instfaimj  or. heard o£:in  the  course 

jof  {ponishmant.     If  the  .person  were  not  convicted  for 

two  year^  he  wouldi  as  it  were,,  tail  out  oC  the  claea.of 

(  -petty  offiandsrs. 

4336.  But  in  the  matter  of  being,  drunk:  and  inoap- 

laUe,  wO'  weie  told  by  KAgistratea,. aid r police,  chief 

7  loonstables,  that  tiiere  wore  many  men  who  got  j  drank 

i  vevery  big  pay  day,  and  who  irere  respectable .  sad 

^  fhard-workiug  men  ? — I  admit  that  in  pr^aring  tUs,  I 

considered  cases  of  assault  and  theft. 

.4337.  But  you  don't  mean  petty-  assault^  anch  as  a 
.mail  getting  drunk  aud kicking  the  police) — Any  slight 
.asaanlt ;  bat  I  put  this  as  these  maximum  pwiods. 

4338.  Do  yott  include  solicitation  1 — -Not  canes  of  that 
.kind,  unless  the  person  was  convicted  again  and  again. 

4339.  Don't  you  seer  there  is  some,  difficulty  in  de- 
( fining  your  habitual  offender  by  the  anmber  of  cou- 
, victions  in  tkia  way? — I  don't  pmpase  to. define  the 

,  ■  habitual  offisuder.  by  the  number  of  his  eonviotions. 

What  I  propose  is  with  regard  to  the  habitual  petty 
-;  •  offender^  having  in  view  those  classes  meatiooed  in  the 

.memeraudum,  that  the  amgistrata  should  have  power 
t'  iito  impose  a  higher  penalty. 

4340.  Butwehanre  had  suggestions  made  to  naon 
the  same  point,  and  the  suggwtions  have  generally 
taken  this  form,  that  after  a  certain  nnmber  of  eonvic- 

litions,  the  magistrates  or  the- police  authorities  shoold 
-have  power  to  remit  the  case  to  the  sheriff,  who  wi>ald 
.decide  whether  a  man  was  an  habitual  offender : at  all, 
■  and  decide  auoording  to  tho'weigltt  of  e>videnGi  t-'That 
would  uonie  to  the  same  thing,  keeping,  bonrever,  this 
I  .in  Ticw,  that  if  the  oflomlcr  is  tried  siimrom'ily  .before 

lAhataheriff,  he  cannot  award  a  greater  ^poilalty  than , CO 
I diqr&', imprisonment.  If  a  {K<iialty  ex«fladiiig. 60' day's 
:ini)»isQitmant  is  to  be  nu|>oMtd,'R)t  the.  lawi.nurw: stands 
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the  person  accused   must  be  tried  on  iudictment  by  ifr.  AUxander 
what  we  call  sheriff  and  jury.  £lair. 

4341.  But  in  any  proposal  of  special  treatment  of  „- „      ,g«. 

<  these  habitual  offenders — I  do  not  know  if  yon  had  that  ' 
in  your  mind  at  all — legislation  would  be  necessary, 

.  and  it  would  be  easy  to  empower  the  sheriff } — Certainly. 
'My  [wopoaal  would  give  the  power  to  the  police  magis- 
.itrate. 

4342.  But  don't  yoa:  think  the  police  magistrate  has 
- gsiteiaUy  poweienough— take  an  untried  man  who  is 

elected  bailie   yesterday,  and  who  sits  aud  exercises 
these  powers}— I  quite  see  that  it  might  be  desirable, 

:if  the  power  of  impriaonment  is  increased,  that  it 

^probably  should  be  exercised  by.  a  judge  wlio  has  had 
more  experience  aud  training. 

4343.'  Well  now,  you  have  some  further  suggestions 

— Uo,  8? — 'When  a  person  sul^t  to  police  super- 
'  viaioa.'  is  provedj  to  tiie  satisfaction  lof  the  sheriff,  to 
'have  no  visible  .means  of  support,. and  to  be  .uuable 
'  from  age .  oo  state,  of  .health  to. earn  a  living,  the  aheriff 
'-shall  ^ve  power  to  ordain  snch  persons  Uy  live  while 
'subject  to  police  snpecvisioD,  wkb  any  suitable  person 
'  witliug  to  receive  such  person,  or.  if  no  such  suitable 
'  person  can  be  found,  or  if  thepeison  subject  to  police 
'snpenrision,  fails- oar  refuses  to  live  withi  such  suitable 
'  person,  then  iil  the  poorhousa  liable  to  receive  such 
'person,  if  a. pauper;  aud  until  such  poorhouse  »hall 
'  be  ascertained,,  in  a  poorhouse  to  be  named  by  the 
'  sheriff.'  The  object  I  have  in  view  is  that  where  a 
person  is  convicted  again  and  again  as  au  habitual 
offender,  and  been  sentenced  and  is  subject  to  a  period 
of  [>olice  supervision,  if  he  is  in  bad  health,  or  old  and 
unable  to  .work,  he. should  be  obliged  to  reside  with 

'  some  responsible  person.  If  that  is  not  doue  there  are 
two  courses  open.  Such  persons  cannot  learu  a  living. 
They  must  either  beg,  or  tiiey  must  steal 

4344.  Would  yon  give  that  responsible  person  any 

<  powers  of  detention  there  t — No.  I  think  if  the  person 
.  who  is  subject  to  police  superviaioB  refuses,  or  absconds, 
( then  he  mast  be  brought  back  by  the  police.  I  think, 
ia  the  case  of  the  poor  law  authtMrities,  you  might  give 
them  the  power,  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  in  the 
case  of  a  private  person. 

4345.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask.  In  the 
r«aBe  of  the  poorhouse,  unless  you  give  such  power,  the 

person  subject  io  police  supervision  can  bolt  whenever 
:he  likes. 

4346.  Yes,  i>nt  it  >ouly  applies  to  the  ease  of  a 
penou  in  bad. health,,  or  old,  .vho  is  not  likely  to  go 
very  for. 

4347.  We  have  seen  a  numbex  of  persons  who  are 
not  abl&ibodied,  but  who  preferred  every  now  and  tlien 

I  a  little  outing,  a  connd  of  beggary,  and  probably 
imprifloiunent  at  die  end,  ta  the  monotony  of  living  ia 

.a  poorhouse  1 — I. aniaware  of  these  oases,  and  it  is 
seeing  one  or  two  of  this  kind  that  made  m»  suggest 
this  remedy. 

4348.  We  have  many  euggestiona  fmm  persons  con- 
.  nected  with,  parochiad  administration,  that  Parochial 
.  Boaisds  diould  be  giv«n  power  of  detention,  in  certain 

cases  of  persons  who  oscillate  between  the  poorhoase 
•  and.  the  prison.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ?—f Yes.  But 
.  if  a  peiBJU  vho.  is  subject  to  police  aaperviewn  bad 

friends — «ons  or  dau^btera — twilling  to  lieceive  them, 
.  and  who  are  fit  persons  to  have  nhaige  of  him  or  her, 

I  should  be  disposed  to  allow  these  persona  to  uuder- 
..take  this  duty  if  they  pleased. 

4349.  About  p^ce  supervisiou — that  ia  a  novelty 
axcept  in  the  case  .of  convicts  1 — It  is.  I  beg  pardon, 
ijie  Supreme  Court  have,  power  to  -  sentence  to  peital 

.  servitade,  or  to  imprisonment  aad  police  supervisioii. 
A  person  might  be  sentenced  to  five  yeors'  penal 
servitude,  and  five  years'  police  supervisioa  At  the 
.and  of  four  years  he  would  be  liberated  from  penal 
servitude,  aud  then  he  would  be  underpolice  tupe^-visipn 
.'until  the  term  of.  his  sentence  :aud  tha  period  of  police 
supervision  .had  expired. 

4350.  You  s])eak'of  the- case  of.  pani>onS' whO;ara 
sulject  to  a  perio^l  of  .imprisonment,  for  a  sttorter  period, 

iBud  afterwards  to  ;  police  supervision  1 — Then  am 
:si-rtain  oases  in  whicii  that  is  my  propot^l. 
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Mr.  Alexander      4351.  At  all  eveiifai  this  l:»e|jiiig  oi   tiiese  petty 

Jilair.  uffeoders  under  police  supervision  would  add  to  tbe 

27  Not  1894  *up*''*''''"g  power  of  the  jiolice,  would  it  uott — If  it 

'         '  were  carried  out  in  the  way  in  wliich  police  supenrision 

is  at  present  carried  out     But  I   pro{ioite  that  the 

Secretary  for  Scotland  should  have  power  to  make  such 

rules  and  regulations  as  he  would  consider  advisable  to 

give  effect  to  [iroposala  of  that  kiud  embodied  in  an 

Act,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dangerous  period 

for  a  person  who  has  been  in  prison  is  immediately 

or  soon  after  he  is  liberated. 

4362.  Is  it  not  said  that  police  supervision  rather 
increases  tbe  difficulty  of  getting  anything  to  do  t — It 
does.  There  is  that  difficulty  in  the  way  of  police 
supervision. 

4363.  Would  yon  please  pursue  your  recommenda- 
tions t — I  think  it  might  be  of  consequence  that  persona 
who  are  liberated,  if  they  are  not  subject  to  police 
supervision,  if  nothing  further  were  done,  that  they 
should  be  required  to  reside  with  some  suitable  person, 
in  some  particular  place.  I  know  in  connection  with 
the  society  for  giving  relief  to  discharged  prisoners, 
that  it  has  been  found  of  service  sometimes  to  find  a 
re8p>ectable  lodging  for  a  prisouer,  and  that  that  has 
enabled  him  to  obtain  work,  when  he  probably  would 
not  otherwise  have  done  so.  I  am  chairman  of  a 
society  of  that  kind,  but  the  practical  working  of  that 
kind  is  done  by  a  committee  of  which  I  am  not  a 
member. 

4354.  We  will  go  to  number  four  of  your  sugges- 
tions 1 — '  Persons  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment, 
'  whether  on  indictment,  or  summary  complaint,  but 
'  who  are  certified  by  two  medical  men  to  be  named  by 
'  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  on  account  of  age,  or  state 
'  of  health,  not  to  be  fit  subjects  for  prison  discipline, 
'  shall  be  subject  to  a  like  provision  with  regard  to 
'  residence,  till  the  term  of  their  imprisonment  shall 
'  have  expired.'  There  is  a  small  but  very  deplorable 
class  of  criminals  who  are  brought  before  one  again 
and  again,  old  persons,  or  persons  in  bad  health,  who 
seem  to  be  quite  unable  to  earn  a  living,  but  who  are 
strong  enough  to  commit  frauds  or  thefts.  I  have  one 
or  two  cases  specially  in  view.  I  am  teld  such  persons 
will  not  enter  a  poorhonse.  I  have  myself  begged 
them  to  enter.  They  promise,  but  when  they  are 
liberated  they  commit  another  oflence  and  go  bark. 
I  know,  after  I  have  committed  them  to  a  long  period 
of  imprisonment,  they  get  into  better  health.  They 
spend  their  time  in  the  infirmary,  and  they  prefer 
that,  because  they  get   more  comforts   in   the  prison 

^  infirmary  than  in  tbe  poorhouse. 

4355.  What  sort  of  people  are  these)— I  have  in 
<f^                  view  an  old  man  who  has  been  brought  up  agaiu  and 

again  for  frauds,  what  one  calls  long-firm-swindiing. 
He  is  imprisoned.  He  gets  out  of  prison,  and  just 
begins  again. 

4356.  What  sort  of  sentences  has  he  got) — He  has 
had  some  very  long  sentences  of  imprisonment.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  has  not  had  a  sentence  of 
penal  servitude.  But  he  is  an  old  man — upwards  of 
70. 

4357.  I  suppose  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
reforming  himt— I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  chance. 
There  is  another  case  of  a  woman  brought  before  me. 
She  has  been  several  times  sentenced.  I  have  asked 
her  through  her  agent  whether  she  would  go  to  the 
poorhouse.  I  have  sentenced  her  to  short  terms  in 
the  hope  that  when  she  got  out  she  would  go  there. 

4368.  What  is  her  crime  t — Theft.  Now  persons  of 
that  kind  under  this  regulation  would  not  spend  their 
time  in  prison,  but  under  a  proposal  of  this  kind  would 
be  detained  in  the  poorhoutie.  I  ought  to  point  out 
that  these  cases  I  have  spoken  of  latterly  scarcely 
belong  to  the  class  of  petty  offenders.  They  are  all 
cases  tried  before  mo  under  an  indictment. 

4359.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  very 
serious,  or  serious  cases  that  come  before  you.  Magis- 
trates in  petty  cases  can  give  very  big  sentences  1 — 
Putting  aside  certain  cases  that  come  under  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act — assaults  on  the  police,  and 
so  on,  a  magistrate  cannot  pronounce  a   sentence  on 


a  summary   complaint  over  60  days'   imprisonment.  Mr.  AUxand 
Cases  by  sheriff  and  jury  are  either  serious  in  them-  Slair. 
selves,  or  serious  because  the  person  accused  has  been  __  y^       .g. 
convicted  several  times  before.     For  instance,  yesterday,  ** 

I  had  a  man  before  me,  and  sentenced  him  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.  He  had  been  already  convicted 
three  times  this  year,  and  twice  in  1892.  He  had  stolen 
a  quantity  of  lead. 

4360.  You  have  paid  attention  evidently  to  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards  t— My 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  that  in  connection  with 
Queensberry  House,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  governors, 
or  directors  ex  o^ieio;  and  I  have  frequently  applica- 
tions made  to  me  as  sheriff,  by  persons  resident  there 
who  desire  to  leave  the  institution. 

4361.  Why  should  they  make  any  application  to 
you  if  they  desire  to  leave  t — Because  the  governor,  I 
understand,  does  not  generally  allow  them  to  leave 
without  communicating  with  their  friends,  or  getting 
the  authority  of  the  directors,  and  if  they  have 
any  complaint  to  make  they  come  to  the  sheriff. 

4362.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  illegal  t— They 
cannot  be  detained  there. 

4863.  And  there  is  no  hindrance  to  persons  leaving 
when  they  wish ! — There  is  no  power  of  detention. 
Only  in  many  cases  persons  are  placed  in  that  institu- 
tion by  their  friends,  and  it  is,  of  course,  desirable,  if 
possible,  that  their  friends  should  be  communicated 
with  before  they  leava  For  instance,  take  the  case  of 
a  wife  or  husband. 

4364.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  desirability,  but  simply 
of  the  legal  power  J — There  is  no  legal  power. 

4365.  We  had  the  governor,  Major  M'Cartney,  before 
us,  and  he  told  us  he  did  not  care  for  more  power  than 
he  had.  That  is  to  say,  he  appeared  to  find  he  had  all 
the  power  that  is  necessary.  Has  he  ever  asked  the 
Board,  or  laid  before  the  Board  anything  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  such  powers  1 — I  am  not  avrare  that  he 
has.  At  least  I  cannot  recall  any  application.  He 
could  not  obtain  any  greater  powers  from  the  Board. 
We  could  not  give  him  them. 

4366.  No.  But  he  might  have  suggested  that  yon 
might  take  au  aotioo  to  try  and  obtain  greater  power. 
However,  you  bring  forward  this  not  aa  the  suggeetini 
of  the'  Bmirdl — Simply  as  my  own.  These  are  ray 
suggestions,  that  occurred  to  myself,  and  more  witii 
regard  to  the  form  in  which  things  should  be  done; 
because  I  thought  the  regulation  of  a  place  of  that 
kind  is  rather  for  niodical  than  for  legal  advice. 

4367.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  think  that  instita- 
tions  of  that  kiud  should  be  inspected? — I  certainly 
think  that  if  a  magistrate  or  sheriff  is  to  have  power 
to  ordain  a  person  to  reside  in  any  place — what  I  would 
call  a  Retreat — that  place  ought  to  be  inspected  by 
some  responsible  person,  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
Government. 

4368.  What  I  was  going  to  ask  your  opinion  on  is 
this — do  you  think  that  any  place  to  which  rich  people 
can  be  sent  at  the  instance  of  their  friends,  or  others, 
and  where  there  may  be  a  reasonable  suspiuion  that 
they  may  be  detained,  with  respect  to  their  liberation, 
do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  under  inspection,  or  nott 
— I  think  any  institntion  or  person  who  receives 
inebriates,  without  an  order  which  compels  them  to 
remain,  ought  not,  or  need  not  be  subject  to  inspection ; 
but  I  think  a  person  or  a  place  to  which  a  sheriff  or  a 
magistrate  can  commit  a  iierson,  or  ordain  a  person  to 
reside,  ought  to  be  subject  to  such  inspection.  I  draw 
a  distinction  between  a  place  where  a  person  can  reside 
voluntarily,  and  a  place  where  residence  is  com- 
pulsory. 

4369.  Would  you  let  us  have  your  suggestions  here. 
You  accept  the  definition  of  habitual  drunkard  as  given 
in  the  Act.  You  have  no  suggestion  as  to  its  amend- 
ment)— No.  Institutions  or  places  authorised  to 
receive  habitual  drunkards  by  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land should  be  licensed. 

4370.  You  propose  that  they  should  be  licensed  by 
the  Local  Authority? — I  do  so  because  it  is  they,  in 
many  cases,  who  would  have  the  control  'Third,  such 
'  institutions  and  priviite .  houses— hereinafter   called 
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Ur.  Alexander  '  BetNftta — to  be  Robjeet  to  inapectien,  and  to  be  oon- 
Kotr.  <  ducted  subject  to  audi  regnlatioDS  u  may  from  time 

M  NOT~i9»4  '  ***  **"*  **  ™'"^'  ^y  ****  Secretary  for  Scotland,  under 

•        ■  '  proviaioM  of  Act  of  Parliament'    Then  '  upon  an 

'  application  by  a  relative  of  the  person  regvding  whom 

•  the  application  is  made,  or  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  or 
'  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Poor,  or  by  such  peiaon  him- 
<8elf,  setting  forth  that  such  person  is  an  habitual 
'  drunkaid,  and  upon  production  of  a  certificate  by  two 
'  medical  men,  setting  forth  that  such  person  is  an 
'  habitual  drunkard,  and  that  detention  in  a  Ketieat 
'  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  such  person,  and  after  giving 
'  due  notice  to  the  person  mentioned  that  such  applica- 
'  tion  has  been  made,  and  certificate  produced,  and  after 

<  giving  such  peraou  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  and 
'  after  such  further  inquiry,  if  any,  as  the  sherifT  may 

<  consider  necessary,  it  shall  be  lawful  fur  the  riieriff  to 

*  find  that  such  person  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  to 
'  ordain  such  person  to  be  detained  in  a  Betreat  for  a 
'  period  not  exceeding  one  year.  If  such  person,  after 
'  discharge,  is  again  proceeded  against,  and  found  to  be 
'  an  habitual  drunkard,  the  detention  to  be  for  a 
'  period  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  Secretary  for 
'  Scotland  to  have  power,  at  any  time,  to  direct  a  person 
'  to  be  detained  in  a  Retreat,  and  that  either  imeon- 
'  ditionally  or  under  conditions.  Lord  Advocate  to  have 
'power  to  direct  Procurator  Fiscal  to  appear  in  any 
'application.  Application  to  be  heard  in  chambers, 
'  unless  sheriff  shall  otherwise  direct' 

4371.  That  is  founded  on  the  procedam  under  the 
Lunacy  Act) — To  a  certain  extent  it  follows  the  pro- 
ceedings in  lunacy.  In  that  case  it  may  be  made  by 
the  Ibspector  of  the  Poor. 

1372.  You  leave  the  sheriff  power  to  judge  as  to 
whether  a  person  is  an  habitual  drunkard  er  not  1 — Yes, 
subject  to  this,  that  the  sheriff  must  have  a  medical 
certificate,  stating,  first,  that  he  is  an  habitual  drunkaid, 
and  secondly,  that  detention  in  a  Ketreat  is  advisable. 

4373.  Would  you  not  have  other  evidence  besides 
that  1— Certainly ;  unless  he  was  going  in  voluntarily. 

4374.  If  he  was  going  in  voUintarily,  you  would  not 
require  to  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  English 
Act  ? — ^A  voluntary  patient  may,  if  he  pleases,  go  into 
a  voluntary  institution,  but  if  he  needs  to  be  detained 
under  an  order  by  the  sheriff  or  magistrate  it  is 
advisable. 

4375.  At  present  a  patient  going  voluntarily  is 
ordered  by  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  go  for  12 
months,  and  the  complaint  is  that  the  fact  of  requiring 
two  Justices  to  act  in  that  case  makes  this  voluntary 
submission  rather  too  difficult  t — I  propose  it  should 
be  done  by  the  sheriff,  or  sheriff-substitute — by  one. 

4376.  And  in  that  case  you  would  have  the  form 
throughout,  and  require  the  sheriff  and  not  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace? — I  should  be  disposed  to  recommend 
that  for  the  same  reason  as  iu  the  case  of  habitual 
criminals,  and  that  the  case  of  such  persons  should 
be  disposed  of  by  the  sheriff  and  not  by  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

4377.  Only  in  one  case,  the  case  of  persons  api^ying 
on  their  own  account,  the  law  makes  certain  provisions, 
and  you  would  go  the  length  of  altering  those  pro- 
visions for  the  sake  of  uniformity  1 — I  would  make  it 
uniform ;  but  I  do  not  hold  to  tlutt. 

4378.  You  make  two  medical  certificates  the  statu- 
tory rine  ?ua  nonf — Yes.  I  follow  the  Lunacy  Act, 
that  the  certificate  be  signed  by  two  medical  men. 

4379.  But  you  do  not  follow  the  Inebriates  Act 
which  does  not  require  any  medical  certification  at  all  f 
— My  reason  for  thinking  that  a  medical  certificate  is 
necessary,  or  advisable,  is  thi%  that  I  have  seen  cases 
in  which  I  had  reason  to  think  that  drunkenness 
had  been  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  insanity — 
cases  iu  which  insanity  has  appeared,  aud  there 
are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  I  think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  a  medical  man  should  be  called. 

4380.  What  I  wish  to  get  your  views  on  particularly 
is  this,  that  we  have  gouemlly  found  that  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  legal  profession  wish  to  throw  the 
whole  responsibility  off  themselves,  on  to  medical 
ex]>erts,  as  far  as  possible,  aud  the  medical  experts  have 


thought  that  the  sheriffs  or  the  judge  is  the  person  to  Mr.  Ahaander 

take  the  responsibility! — I  should  rather  combine  tlie  ^lair. 

two,  and  if  necessary  that  further  evidence  should  be  j-  Nov~i88«. 

obtained;  but  I  should  say  the  sheriff  or  umgietrate       1_ 

should  be  the  judge. 

4381.  Then  you  propose  one  year  for  the  first,  aud 
three  for  the  aeoond  t — That  is  rather  a  medical  ques- 
tion, but  I  propose  that  one  year  should  be  the  first 
limit — 'not  exceeding' — please  observe  that  (Bead- 
ing.) 'Fifth— if  person  detained  in  Retreat  has 
'  private  means,  or  his  friends  are  able  to  provide  for  him, 
'  ncpenaea  to  be  borne  by  him  or  them,  otherwise 
'  expenses  to  be  defrayed  out  of  rates  or  Qovernment 
'  grants.  When  the  person  detained,  or  his  friends,  pay 
'  the  expenses  of  detention  in  Retreat,  he  or  they  to  be 
'  allowed  to  select  Retreat,  subject  to  approval  of  sheriff! 
'  In  other  cases  sheriff  to  determine  Retreat' 

4382.  Here  we  come  to  a  knotty  pointy — '  expenses 
'  to  be  defrayed  out  of  rates  or  Government  grant'  I 
should  like  to  pursue  that  a  little  cloeer.  There  are 
many  towna  that  would  like  to  have  a  Retreat  if  the  ex- 
penses were  defrayed  out  of  Government  grant,  and 
many  a  Govemmeut  would  be  glad  to  have  them  if  they 
were  defrayed  out  of  rates  l—I  do  not  express  the 
opiniou  whether  the  expenses  should  be  home  by  the 
rates  or  by  Gk>vemmant  grant  My  own  view  is  that 
where  there  are  friends  they  should  be  called  on  to 
pay. 

4383.  Friends  is  an  elastio  term.  You  could  not 
come  down  on  them  except  in  the  caae  where  they 
could  be  come  down  on  fur  alimentary  allowance  ? — I 
mean  it  in  that  sense.  (Reading.)  '  Sixth — The  rules 
'  aud  regulations  of  the  Retreat  to  be  framed  so  as  to 
'  g^ve  as  much  liberty  to  persons  detained  as  may  be  con- 
'  sistent  with  the  proper  discipline  of  the  Retreat  and 
'  the  reformation  of  the  persons  detained.  Seventh — 
'  Persons  absconding  from  a  Retreat,  or  wilf ally  and  per- 
'  sistently  violating  the  rules  thereof,  to  be  subject  to  im- 
'  prisonnient.  Penoits  knowingly  and  wilfully  aidibg 
'  persons  detained  in  Retreat  to  abscond  therefrom  to  be 
'  liable  to  fine  or  imi^isonment,  and  further  to  pay  all 
'  expenses  incumd  in  discovering  and  bringing  back  to 
'  Retreat  persons  who  may  have  absconded.  Eight — 
'  Sheriff  to  have  power  at  any  time  to  enter  and  inspect 
'  Retreat.' 

4384.  There  again  you  require  more  machinery! 
You  have  inspection  provided,  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
sheriffs  acting  in  that  way ! — They  are  acting  as 
inspectors  of  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums.  I  am  only 
patting  that  iu,  in  order  that  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land might  have  an  ofGicer  who  could  go  and  see  what 
was  going  on.  I  merely  adopt  that  from  the  Lunacy 
and  Prison  Acts,  but  I  have  no  wish  that  the  sheriff 
should  be  employed. 

4385.  Persons  absconding  from  Retreat  should  be 
subject  to  imprisonment.  In  the  case  of  persons  whose 
f rieuds  were  paying  for  them,  how  would  that  work ! 
Supposing  you  take  a  case  in  this  report  given  by  a 
departmental  committee  appointed  by  the  Home  Oflioe. 
In  the  licensed  Retreats  iu  England,  where  they  have 
compulsory  powers  of  detention,  they  always  take  pay- 
ments before  hand ;  but  a  patient  wishes  to  get  out, 
and  a  case  is  given  here  where  he  was  obstreperous, 
broke  a  lot  of  windows,  and  kicked  up  a  row.  You 
would  require  some  supplementary  provisions  to  prevent 
the  owner  of  the  Retreat  from  letting  him  out!-— If  the 
owner  of  the  Retreat  let  him  out  or  acted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  drive  him  out  he  would  be  acting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deprive  himself  of  his  license. 

4386.  Sudi  institutions  as  private  houses,  yon  pro- 
pose to  license.  What  is  your  analogy  for  that! 
Lunacy ! — At  present  I  know  that  there  are  resident  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  persons  who  do  receive 
aud  treat  inebriates.  I  think,  iu  many  cases,  such  treat- 
ment may  be  attended  with  good  effect  I  believe  it 
has  been  found  to  be  attended  with  good  effect.  I 
would  give  a  license  to  such  persons,  if  they  could  show 
that  their  houses  were  in  a  proper  situation,  and  their 
arrangements  satisfactory. 

4387.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Lunacy  Acts  for  license ! — I  have  not 
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Mr.  AUtmdtr      4388.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)    But  do  you  think  the 

Blabr.  sheriff  should  ou  tnutwoirthy  information   toke   the 

•  M^^r~-,^QA  initiative  in  cases  of  habitnal  druukenucss,  i ultimately 

^'        ■  terminating  in  gtave  assault  or  murder  t—^They  have 

not  hitherto  come  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  but 

their  habits  loe  'OotoripRs,  and  well  known.    In  such 

cased  the  persons  who  most  take  the  iuitiirtiva  are  the 

police.    I  presume,  they  will  ba  aeqvauitadi  mth  the 

character  of  the  person  in.  qnestion,  and  I  think  the 

necossaiTy  steps  might  be  .takau  by  the    Frooucator 

.  FisaaL 

4389.  InTegard  toa  private  Home,  sUchas  Queens- 
berry  Lodge,' where  the  pcraoas  enter  vvduntarily,  you 
. )  do  iiot  think  Goveminetit  inspection  ii  a  nooeatity'at 

-  all.  At  least  I  uudarstood  you:  to  ^say  so? — I  think 
that  where  the  iostitation  i&  intended  to  Teccinre  persons 
who  are  sentenced  or  txdained  to  lemain  tiiere,  they 
ought  to  be  under  Qoveraracnt  inspeetion.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  OoviemnHnt  inspcctbn  is  neceaaary 
where  the  henseor  insthutiou  is  one  to  wideh  'penons 
may  go  volunterily)  and:  ftomi  tohieh  tbey  may  r<dun- 
'  tadly  depart. 
'  4390.  Take  ithe  case  of  aiweek-mioded  person  who 

■  may   be  taken  to  a   Home.     In  such  a  Home  may 
'  uot  the  manager  be  pecaniarily  interested  in  detaining 
-'  sOch  a  'person  Y  Don't  yuu  think  it  would  be  advisable 
'  to  have'iaspeation  likewise,  so  as  to  make  illegal  deten- 
tion an  impossibility  ? — I  certainly  would  be  pleased  to 
'  see  iuspection  in  .such  a  case,'  but  I  put  it  as  a  uecessity 
in  the  case  of  an  instttotion  in  which  peisons  may  be 
confined ;  but  I  do  uot  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
'  in  theoaseof  an  institution  or  a  house  where-  a  person 
I  may  be  Irving  for  treatment  volnntarily. 

439L  The  cases  are  hardly  on  all  fours^  bat  in  the 

<  interests  of  all  conosmed,  do  you  not  think  the  periodi- 
cal inspection  of  all  Retreats  by  an  independant 
laathority  is  desirable  1 — It  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
t^e  line  between  houses  which  nnmt  be,  and  need  not 
be  inspected,  unless  you  take  such  a  line. as  I  propose. 

4392.  Regarding  the  people  who  now  volantarily 
sign  away  their  liberty  for  months  before  two  Justices 

<  of  the  Peace.  I  underatood  you  to  say  that  you  thought 
inspection  of  Retreats  such  as  these  was  desirable  1 — 
i  think  so;  wherever  they  must  reside,  their  residence 
there  is  compulsory. 

•  4393.  Wbanever  they  sign  away  their  liberty.     Now 

I  with  Tegard  to  that  class  of  inebriates  whose  friends 

I  are  unable  to  pay  for  them,  and  who  are  not  themselves 

'able  to  *pay.  :  Thay  are  neither  pampers  nor  police 

•drunkards.    Ou  whom  should  the  buiden  fall  of  their 

tnaintcaiauce? — Ii  must  be  borne  either  by  the  rotes  or 

-by  Government  grant ;  font  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 

I  whether  it'  would  be  more  justly  bocne  by  the  one  or 

by  the  other. 

4394.  If  yon  had  Government  inspection  would  not 

'<  ttet  imply  proportional  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 

4  Excfaequet- 1 — '  The  inspector   might   be  paid  by  the 

Exchequer,'  and  the  remainder  of'  the    expenditure 

be  borne  by  the  rates ;  or  it  might  all  be  borne  by  the 

<        •  rates. 

f  4396.  Would  sot  that  raise  a  fresh  crop  of  IHigaition 

''  MB  to  'th»  Settiement  of  inebriates  if  the  cost  was  to  be 

entirely  borne  by  local  rates  f  —  Yes.     You  might 

have  questions  similar  to  questions  regarding  settle- 

.  ment  under  the  Poor  Law. 

4396.  (£y  Mis»  Stevenmm.)    I   undeistaud  you  to 

say  that  in  oases  where  inebriates  would  be  sent  by 

order  of  the  Ck>ort,  you  consider  it  would  be  desirable 

that  such  cases  should  be  nuder  rospection  f — I  do. 

.;  4397.  Do  you  not  think  tiiat  in  institutions  where 

;■  peoplo  are  praoticaily  detained  against  their  will,  by 

'  TulatiTes  withholding   their    means  of    living,    it    is 

desirable  that  these  should  be  under  inspection  1 — 

I  think  it  might  be  desirable. 

4398.  In  the  case  of  Qneeusberry  House,  the  people 
I  are  so  far  -voluntary  prisoners  there,  as  they  usually, 
I  understand,  sigu  a  paper  expressing  willingness  to 
ireuainiin.'the  institution  for  a  month  or  two  mottths, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  but  practically  they  ara  detained 
-tliere,- legally  or  illegally,  because  they  have  no  means 
of  gbtting' away,  bwause  their  friouds   withhold  all 


money  from  them  I^They  are  entitled  to  go  away^  and  Mr.  Mexan 
do   go    away   when  '  they   please.     They  -x^nnot    be  Blair- 
detained  there.  .  mj^t^^  jg 

'4399.  Praoticaily  they  are  detained  ironl  the  fact  of  ' 

their  having  no  means  of  getting  away  4— ^Yoo  may  say 
they  are  detained  in  this  way,  that  thsir'  board  ahd 
lodgings  are  paid  for  there,  uid  it  would  uot  be  paid 
for  unless  they  i  stayed  tbere. 

■  4400.  I  undetetand  the  gate  'is  leoktd/and  no  one 
can  go  through  tfaare  without  a  pass  from  the  governor. 
The  gate>kecper  hns- instiuctious  that  no  one  can  go 
titrough  there  without  a  pass  from  the  "governor? — 
There  u«  certain  rales  like  that. 

4401.  And  with  regard  to^  such  iuBtitntioiis,  if  it  ilot 
desirable  tbey  ediould  be  nuder  inspection? — I  am  dot 
at  all  apposed  to  iuspection.  My  -view  'is,  that  where 
a  person  is  sentMieed  to  remain'  in  an '  iastttDtiun,'  sifch 
institution  ought  to  be  iospeoted. 

4402.  Do  you  tidnk  it  desirable  tiiat  a  persou  so 
detained  i&ould  be  detained  under  a  legal  form  ?— If 
they  are  to  be  deteined  in  a  prescribed  <rstoeat  for  a 
certain  time ;  but  if  tbey  go  to  an  rustitotion  tt))un- 
tarily  I  do  not  think  that  in  these  oases  a  legal  form 
should  be  eompoisory,  or  that,  in  all  eases,  inspection 
may  be  necessary  ;  but  I  have  no  objection  to  it  Only 
that  if  the  sheriff  or  magistrate  is  tO  have 'power  to 
order  a  peiaou  to  be  detained  in  a  certain  institution, 
aoch  institution  should  be  under  ivspectton. 

4403.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  understand  your  pro- 
posal comes  more  or  less  to  this-^you  would  have 
difiereutsystemsoftreatinghabitualoSeuders — boardiag- 
out  in  private  institutions,  poorhouses,  or  'wards  'in 
poorhoases,  and  ultimately,  at  the  back  of  all  that,  prison 
for  the  refractory  ? — I  would  send  habitual  offenders  to 
prison,  except  in  those  cases  where  from  age  or  ill-health 

'  they  are  not  fit  subjects  for  prison  discipline ;  and  -in 
those  oases,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  go  free,  I  would 
send  them  to  the  poorhouse,  unless  there  was  some  suit' 
able  perssn  willing  to  undertake  their  care. 

4404.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  ordinstry 
habitual  offender  who  is  in  virtually  good  health  ? — I 
would  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  and  to  police 
supervision.  You  cannot  provide  for  him  arfter  he  is 
free  from  prison. 

4405.  (By  Sheriff  Dove  Wilton.)  Are  ynu  keeping  in 
view  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  habitual  petty 
offenders? — I  have  rather,  perhaps,  in  view  cases  of 
theft  and  assault.    These  are  cases  which  the  chairman 

'  mentioned. 

4406.  Habitnal  serioas  offenders? — Yes,  but  offenders 
whose  offenees  beeome  more  serious  ou  account  of  the 
number  of  previous  eonvictions. 

4407.  (By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  There  are  offenders  who 
have  100  convictions  against  them  for  breach  of  the 
peace,  and' so  on,  and  some  600  previous  convictions. 
How  would  you  deal  with  these  men,  if  they  were  men 
who  were  able-bodied  ? — I  think  if  an  able-bodied  man 
has  been  so  often  convicted  it  shows  'that  a  short  term 
of  imprisonment  has  no  effect  upon  him,  in  such  a  ease 

.  I  would  award  a  longer  term  of '  imprisoumeut,  and 
couple  that  in  certain  cases  with  police  supervision  for 
a  term. 

4408.  Do  you  think  persons  given  tD  offences -of 
disorder,  through  drunken  habits,  would  be  improved -by 
the  punishment  being  lengthened  ? — Assuming  that  the 
person  to  whom  you  refer  would  belong  to  the  class  of 
habitnal  drunkards,  theu  I  think  he  oa^t  to  be  treated 
in  that  way  as  an  habitual  drunkard. 

4409.  In  all  these  institutions,  I  suppose  the  tidmiuis- 
tiatiou  that  you  crm template  would  be  more  or  less 
local? — The  administration  would  be  local,  but  the 
inspeetion,'  I  think,  should  be  under  an-  inspector 
appoiitted  by  the  Government. 

4410.  Therefore  it  would  be  natural  that  the  main- 
tenance of  these  places  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  local  funds — the  rates? — I  say  at  ouce  that 
I  have  not  considered  at  all  whether  they  should  be  laid 

'  ou  the  local  rates,  or  the  Imperial  funds. 

4411.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
numbers  in  these  iustitutions  should  be  large,  or  that 

'  it  wonld.be  desirable  to  keep  them  as  small  as  possible  I 
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'.AltimuUr-'-i  tMnkr,-iii  many  osms,  ittwaold  be  ideairable Ahai 
>>''■  the  nnmW  ahonld  be  smalL    Bufe  J  i^uito  se*  that. if 

K»»~Wff4    y*"*  moltlply  tke  ntunber  of  tfaBBsinatitatioiu  it  wonld' 
'         *  add  so  muek  to  the  cosfe,'  |that  it  .ivoqU  weate  di£Bculty.  > 
and  obJeotioD<i 

4412.  Ws  are  inqnhii^  »mong  other 'daisea,  into  > 
the  class  of  the  Tagrantsi    I  stqipoBe  .ypa  bdw  aoue- 
tbing  to  do  with  that,  ckaat — I  base  Teir]r:lilltle<to:do 
with'  tbatelasaf  thef  aivnotibron^  bafoceine.-; 

4413.  Bht'loakiiig-totbegaMraL-onl6c.of  fhdcmmtyv 
the  fact  of'  their  eustenee  jmust  be-«ai)aid«Tedt->-ltii. 
nrast  be. 

4414.  Yoa  are  fannliaa"  with  their  exktdHae,' and' 
coudittons  «f  liifiij  I  daresay,  i  Do  yon  .considec  tba*  ' 
any  system  of  honses'.of  shelter 'ireold' be  dcairabte,' on 
o^erwiae(  for  these  people  waoderiog  ever  tbeiconnty  t 
— Thereare'in  large  towns  institutioiu  somewhat  of  tiie 
kind  yoa  mention,  sudi  as  tiie''  Hoase  ^  B^nge  hem  . 
There  are  similar  institaticais  in  Glasgow  and  XHaideSi' 
I  tbink,'  with  regard  toi  the  country  gentrally,  a  welL  . 
organised  system  of  inspection  riniodgmg-houses  wenhl  ■ 
do  more  thm'«nytbing  elset '. 

441 5.  Wvare  tdd  that  inoneof  thaXotbiaiis,  at,; 
one  time^'th^'wasa  nun^cr  of  houses  of  shelter  ior  ' 
vagrants ;  but  after  ezperieaoe.  of  them;  'tiia  County  ' 
CouMil.fo«nd  it  uode6irable  to  keep  them  np,;as  thsy 
ttaimgbt  thit  tfasy  inoteaaed '  tb«  number  ^  .vagiants  }~-  - ' 
I  eanaot bpeakto- that. 

4416.  Is  thbieauy  reaaan>ir)iy  the ilav stands  aa.it..< 
does  at  present  in  regard  to  begging,  that  it  should  be 
an  ofieuce  in  the  town,  and  not  an  offence  in  the 
couuty1-M)M  prineiple  tfaere'oan  be  no  reaaon  why  the 
law  should  be  different  In  one  place  from  the  other. 

4417.  One  canncarcely  think  it  Wcvtd  have  aootdenH'  ■ 
tedly  happened.     There  "is  no  reason  yon  kuowl — I- 
suppose  the  reason  is  that'  begging  is  mote  frequent  .In'- 
towus  than  in  coantry  phwiet.' 

4418.  (.»y  Dr.  Farqt^iarmm.)  What  is  yonroljeet' 
in  wishing  these  inereesed-powers  for  the  treatment  of  > 
habitual  offenders' f — Beoausel  think  experience' shows  ' 
in  the  case  of '  tiieee'<^enda>8  thtit  tbe  present-  lav  has" 
no-eflfect.  ■ 

4419.  Do  yoir  think  the  ncreased  sentence  would  bO'' 
deterrent  or  reformatory  ?—^Both. 

4420.  Or  is  it  only  to  get  them-  out  of  the  way  t — 
Nti;  it  is  to  get  them  away  from  their  sonouvdings  and 
temptations  for  a  longer  period  than  can  be  done  at 
present.' 

4421.  Do 'yon-  think  if  they  knew  they  'had-  to 
undergo  a  .cnmnlatave  sentence  it  wonld  deter  them 
from  comnrittiBg  erunet — I  think  it'  wouM  in 'many 


4429.  Do  yoa  think  :a  longer  period  of  kletention 
would  be  reformatory  f-^I  thnuk  it  would,  oovpled  with 
the  supervision.  There  may  be  a  diffionlty  in  working 
oHt  police  Bopervisien,'  because;  on  the  one  'haiidj  I 
know  that  the'^upernrionof  the  police  does  "hinde^ 
persons  sometrmee-  iriaa  gettiirg  empioymeot '  On  the' 
other  bnod  too  moeh  raa^  bo  donej 

44^.  You  wouM  let  them  out-  on  atitfkeMtf^eavel 
— Nbt  Uiat ;  because  a  ticket^f-Ieffw  is  a  remission  of 
th^  sentenee' of  iraprisenment.'    I  weald  ratfaerplaoa 
Ihemuiidef'tbB  control'  of 'the  police^  to  >«  certain  «ztentj ' ' 
aft^r  the' term  of  impnaoement 'has  espiredv 

4424.  Ootild  you  recall  them  to  prison  »-^If  thay 
committed  an ' ofieueo  I  would  nmke  them  ' lialile  tO' 
setrteneo  for  a  longer  period. 

442f5.'  It  would  praettcally  be  a  iicket^f4^veit>-^To  i 
a  great  extent; ' 

4426.  As  regards  your  No.  3  class-^those  ■pereans'  > 
whd' are  "old  ■and  infirm- — you    measr    ttMy  ahoald 
b#*pat  under  a  'compuleoty  ^rge ;  they  ars-«ot  to  be 
aH^ed-  to  escape  ?>^Wbat  I  propose'  is  that  <thaee" 
persons flhdnld  be  placed,  either  in. charge  of  'a  smtabiej 
private  person;  or  in  tbe  poorhouse. '  If  'Aey  refuse  tO'' 
reside  witb,  or  abscond    from  such  suitable  « private' 
person,  tbdul  would  make  thbm  resideiin  tbe  pooifioasei 
and  give  the  authorities  of  the  poevhoase  certain  com^i 
pnte6typowe». 

442T.  In  both  cases  thne  is^conpahibtt} — Bait' 
iii'  the^  ease  of   the   private' perma  I  'do  tiet^givew 


him  that :  oompvlsian ;   the- peoKm  placed  '  witk  him 'i/r.  .<12eni«(for 
knows  that,  if  he. or  skis  does' not  live  tbeie,.  ha  or  she  £lair. 
will  be  placed  inithe  poorboueei.  aad  comp^llsd  to.^y  |f~Ygg. 
reside  thera  ' 

4428.  Then    the  expense  of    residence   with    the 
prinrte  persem  wokU  ,be  .borne  by.  the  Poor.  Law  1—1 
has*  in  view'there  tbe  case  in  vihidi  tksre  might  be-, 
relatives  or  friends  who  would  iwable  to  provide  fox 
them     If  tbeipsiyitient  is  .to  be mado  oat.  of  the  ratea, 
then  :I  ahoald  tMak  (ho  peorhoose  would  be  tbe  proper  '■ 
place,  unless  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  thiaok  it. a .casa  in.  . 
wkich :  the  person  might  be  properly  boankd'Outi    That 
is'dooftiin.,.the  casaof  cbUdrea,  and  thaMnvight  be'. 
casBft  in  wbioh'  for  fsome  sufiicieat  reaoonr  tbe  Local  < 
Aathority  might  thiok  thafea  case  of  the  .kind  I  refec. . 
to.  might  .b»'pn)p«ilyj>(siced  under  thei.eaBaof  soma  . 
private  perscHi. 

4429.  You  told  us  yon  had  been  ocoaaionally  appealed.. 
to<by  iDmate8*efQiMeBsbeFryHoHse^j«disiall'y  appealed 
to.    Migbt  I  ask  you  what  aotien  yqu  toakt^->-I  bava  . 
always  tnada  some  inqidiy  asr  to  tbe.  person.     I  ham- 
directed  a  oonnunnicatiou  to  be  made  .to.tbcir  friends  it 
they  httvabeen  placed  there  by  friends,  aad-alsabiougbt- 
to  their  own  notice  thah  tbey  have  beeop^oedttbaraior.. 
their  own  welfare^ and  that  if  they  didgo,  away. ,tbey, 
migbb  lose  the  advantage  which  their  irienda.wera  " 
eudeaveoring  ito  seeure  for  them  by  residing'  thersu : 
In  maity  casts  thek  frisnds  ihavo  proividedfor  tham;. , 
and  broaght  under  tbaift  oetioe  that  it  wss.  possible  . 
that  the  provision  made  for  them  might  be  lost     But 

I  have  no  power  to  compel  them  to  remain.     In  short, 
they  ar«  entitled  to  goiif  tbty  pleise.  i 

4430-50.  Do  you  consider  that  one  of  the  proofs  of 
hfldMtual. drankcuness  mustboa vertaia number  of  ooB- 
victions  before  a  magistiatel — Not  neceesarily.  I . 
think  babitnal  .drbnkBm>e8S>might.!be>ipro^edi  without 
such  convictions,  of  course  there  are  cases  wfasrs  these ! 
might  be  «oi  con/notiona^  iwken  pemoaa  are  babttual 
drunkards  who  ars'to  a  wrtain  extent  watered  owr  by  i 
their  friends^  and  {HiBvented  from  8hesing-themBelve&.i 

4451.  Domestio'eaaes }— 'Yea 

4452.  In  that  case  yon  would  accept  the  evideane  of  < 
friends  and  relations  1 — ^Wbxtl  .propose  is  "that  fbdre 
should  be  a  certificate  by  two  medical  men,  and  sndii 
further  inqsiry  asi'th*  sheriff  may  coneidea.  necessa^. 
I  don't  call  for  conviotions  inany «aaa.' 

44^3.  May  there  not  be  some  .  cases' Jn  Mrhiob.  tba- 
proofs  are  in  no  respect  medical  ?  Purely  social  casee.Ti — ' 
Would'  not  m«dical  jnsn  diava  still  tO'<reporti  in.  those 
caaee,  where  tbere'waa'Borqneseatatian'tbatit.affiMstedt 
a  man's  health  i — ^I  think  .in  almaat  «lh«aseaiin  whicil.. 
a  person  is  what  I  ihaji  oaU;ain  hifliiitHd  dra*kasdy'tlMiia.i 
woald  have  been  opportnnitids  ton  madinali.mem .  seeiag.. 
him  in  that  ttatei 

4454.  St^pesing  madiod  mm  warn  toi  relnse  itoV 
undertake  this  responsibility  ?  Yon  know  ithat  iaediealh 
man  dedbna  to  give  ■eertiftoBtafc'in'.'pnani  et^unaiy  on 
aeoount  of  the  great  dangers^toiwbioh.theyiare'  sulx 
jeeted^— !  do  noti«Bikieipat«f(tbnti;mBdkalrBMa  wobkit 
refoseto  give  a  ceitificate.1 

4455.  You'kuow  in.caaeft«f  InaaByttEBytdeiUne.tO' 
do'so  t-^I  am  awm  tbat  ia  soma  caseaof  laiMicy  medical  r 
men^>wkD'bav«  not  made-Jthat  parkimilavflforniiof 'diseeaar; 
a  special  study,  are  unwilling  to  grant  certificadeet  -. 

44«&  Taenia  it  notitfae  eaoeitfaatithe'first  thitig:tiie 
habitual  drut^ard  would  do  whan  be  came  outy  would' 
be  ta  bring  an  action  'agaiaeti  tba  imedied  man  U-'^I  dorf 
not  tinnk  he  would,  be«raae he  is idetatnediby  orden  o£>        '  ' 
the  sberiffi  J^ 

4457.  Tbemediaaluennvanldgetibehind  tharsberifft-       /, 
— 'l^e'sheriff  proaeBneeKth*onlBivaad4»'proooune«».-      f/ 
it  on  evidence' led,    Tbat-'evidaacenis  opaktly  to  bo' 
medical^  and  if  I  bad'  to  deal  with  any<such>Ioases,[I 
would  attach  great  impovtaicato'thatevideaee. 

4458.'  If  tbe  medical  men  refufaaif^Tfadn  <  thesa^ 
medical  men  wonid  not  be.witisesassj)^ 

4469.  In  .tbat  casei  yoa  tbnds  thct:  Anift  woald.  ba> 
tfaeisole'jadget — No,  paidon'me^vl  requim*  eettificit*. 
of'  two  medical  HMD,' or  if  itbe  tooiiBuaiy,'ORe>;medieaLt 
man  ;  bnt  in  (the  case'whtbn  itherefwotldbe  medidaJ^ 
a*JwelI-'aBilegel<icoaaidenitioas^/thb.<«faati{[  brmagiattata 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894. 


Blair. 

27  KoT.  1894, 


Ur.  Alexander  who  deals  with  the  case  ought  to  have  information  from 
medical  experts,  not  only  that  the  man  is  a  drunkard, 
but  that  detention  would  be  an  advantage. 

4460.  {By  (lie  Chairman.)  You  live  in  Edinburgh  1 
—I  do. 

4461.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  adminia- 
tration  of  the  Police  Lawl— Aa  sheriff ;  but  the  work 
is  done  by  my  substitutes. 

4462.  Theoretically  you  are  engaged  in  the  work,  but 
in  practice  it  is  done  by  the  substitutes  t — It  is  not  the 
department  I  deal  with. 

4463.  I  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Edinburgh  streets  with  regard  to  decency,  and  absence 
of  disorderly  conduct  of  all  sorts.  Do  you  think  it  can 
compare  with  other  towns  in  Scotland  1—1  can  say,  from 
my  own  recollection,  that  it  is  much  better  now  than  it 
iiMd  to  be.  I  cannot  say  much  about  other  large  towns, 
such  as  Glasgow  and  Dundee. 

4464.  My  reason  for  asking  yon  is  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  certain  cases.  Take  the  crime, 
or  the  offence  of  prostitution.  There  are  three  and  a 
half  times  as  many  persons  per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants 
arrested  in  Glasgow  as  there  are  here,  and  the  sentences 
pronounced  here  are  very  small,  compared  with  the 
sentences  pronounced  in  Glasgow  ;  and  I  wish  to  have 
the  opinion  of  an  impartial  person  in  au  official  posi- 
tion, as  to  whether  the  result  of  such  an  administration 
of  the  law  was  what  would  be  desired,  or  whether  the 
system  leads  to  any  offensive  scenes  on  the  streets  f — 


So  far  as  Edinburgh  is  concerned,  aa  far  as  my  recoi-  Mr.  AUxmd 
lection  goes,  and  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life,  I  think  Blair. 
the  streets  are  much  better  now  as  regards  that  matter      „ 
than   they   used  to    be.     I   speak    particularly   with         °^' 
regard  to  the  New  Town.     I  am  not  so  familiar  with 
the  High  Street,  and  that  part  of  the  town  at  night, 
but  I  think  they  have  improved  also. 

4465.  As  to  '  drunks.'  We  understand  that '  di'uuk 
and  incapables '  are  very  leniently  dealt  with  under  the 
Edinburgh  Police  Act ;  that  no  man  can  be  drunk  and 
incapable  who  has  a  friend  who  can  look  after  him. 
Is  that  state  of  the  law  compatible  with  a  decent  state 
of  the  Edinburgh  streets,  as  compared  with  other 
Scottish  towns,  or  do  you  see  much  dniukenness  ? — I 
do  not  know  much  about  other  large  towns. 

4466.  Does  dmnkeuness  obtrude  itself  if  yon  are 
going  along  the  street  1 — It  does  not.  Perhaps  at 
certain  times — at  New  Year  time  it  does,  if  you  are 
going  along  the  street,  for  a  day  or  two;  but  going 
along  the  town  gensraliy  I  do  not  think  drunkenness 
does  obtrude  itself  very  much  to  one. 

4467.  And  you  think  prostitution  does  not  excep- 
tionally obtrude  itself  t — I  think  not,  and  much  less  than 
formerly.  To  put  down  that,  you  would  require  if 
possible  to  go  to  the  houses. 

4468.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  don't  propose  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment  for  haUtnal  drunkards  and 
prostitutes.  Your  replies  had  more  reference  to  grave 
assaults  1 — Yes.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Ur.  Donald 
Miller. 


Mr.  DONALD  MILLER,  Chief  Attendance  Officer,  Edinburgh  School  Board,  called  in  and  examined. 


Ur.DmM 
liaUr. 


4469.  {By  ike  Chairman.)  Yon  are  compulsory 
officer  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  1 — Yes. 

4470.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  1 — 
For  21  years. 

4471.  {By  Mite  Stevenson.)  Can  you  tell  us  how 
many  parents  have  appeared  before  the  School  Board 
since  1872  f — I  have  taken  12  years,  from  8th  April 
1882,  to  15th  February  1894.  There  appeared  4,.307 
parents. 

4472.  How  many  have  appeared  more  than  three 
times  1—169. 

4473.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  nomber 
of  children  represented,  and  what  was  done  with  them  1 
— 5873.  Of  that  number  557  were  sent  to  Industrial 
Schools. 

4474.  How  many  of  these  parents  brought  before 
the  Board  were  subsequently  prosecuted  before  the 
sheriff,  and  how  were  they  punished  1 — Between  the 
same  dates  there  were  1,161  parents  brought  before  the 
sheriff,  of  that  number  351  were  fined  or  imprisoned, 
and  there  were  attendance  orders  issued  in  the  case  of 
793;  and  17  cases  were  otherwise  disposed  of,  or 
departed  from. 

4475.  How  many  were  imprisoned  1 — I  cannot  say 
exactly,  the  number  is  not  more  than  one  third.  In 
the  last  two  years  I  made  up  a  statement,  Daring  two 
years  ending  October  1894,  the  number  of  defaulting 
parents  before  the  Board  was  1 ,072,  of  that  number  the 
percentage  of  intemperate  parents  was  52 '7 — fathers 
30  per  cent ;  mothers  35  per  cent. ;  and  both  parents 
33  per  cent 

4476.  In  reference  to  these  parents,  were  they  what 
you  would  call  habitual  drankardst — They  were 
parents  that  took  drink  possibly  every  day,  less  or 
more,  but  tfaey  were  not  altogether  away  from  work. 

4477.  In  reference  to  the  children  of  the  Industrial 
Schools,  will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  procedure 
was  in  the  case  of  these  children  1 — ^I  will  go  over  the 
number  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  in  connection  with 
our  work.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  Board's . 
existence  there  were  199  boys  and  42  girls,  in  all  241, 
sent  to  Industrial  Schools.  During  the  second  five 
years  287  boys,  and  65  girk ;  total  352.  During  the 
third  five  years,  361  boys,  and  117  girls;  total  478; 
and  the  fourth  five  years,  512  boys,  and  107  girls ; 
total,  619 ;  the  total  of  the  whole  being  1,359  boys, 
and  331  girls ;  boys  and  girls  1,690  in  20  years. 

4478.  Will  you  tell  what  was  the  procedure  with 


reference  to  these  children  1 — They  were  principally 
brought  under  the  14th  section  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  not  having  proper  guardianship.  There  were 
different  circumstance  in  connection  with  each  of  them. 
Some  were  illegitimate  children  left  with  parties  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  whose  parents  paid  for 
them  for* a  little,  and  then  deserted  them.  Others 
were  children  of  intemperate  parents,  who  neglected 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  run  about  the  streets,  ni^t 
and  day,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  These  children  were 
those  under  the  14lh  section  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act.  The  section  is : — '  Any  person  may  bring  before 
'  two  justices,  or  a  magistratd,  any  child,  apparently 
'  under  the  age  of  14  yeari>,  that  comes  within  any  of  the 
'  following  descriptions ;  namely,  that  is  found  begging 
'  or  receiving  alms,  whether  actually,  or  under  the  pretext 
'  of  offering  for  sale  anything,  or  being  in  any  street  or 
'  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  so  taking  or  receiving 
'  alms ;  that  is  found  wandering,  not  having  any  home 
'  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or 
'  possible  means  of  subsistence ;  that  is  found  destitute, 
'  being  an  orphan,  or  having  a  surviving  parent  who  is 
'  undergoing  penal  servitude,  or  imprisonment ;  that 
'  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves.'  That 
section  was  interpreted  in  a  pretty  wide  sense  by  the 
magistrates  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  very  much 
amalgamated  with  the  16th  section  of  the  Act,  which 
deals  with  childreu  beyond  control;  but  in  1892 
there  was  an  order  came  out,  and  the  sections  were 
defined  by  the  Qovemment  in  such  a  way  that  childru 
could  not  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  The  sections 
were  put  in  this  way.  The  part  of  the  section  under 
which  the  child  was  being  sent  had  to  be  defined.  The 
child  must  be  found  begging  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
be  shoukl  be  sent  under  the  14th  section;,  and  then, 
secondly,  the  child  must  be  found  wandering — not  . 
only  that  he  was  without  proper  guardianship,  but  he 
must  be  found  wandering,  before  he  was  eligible  under 
the  14th  section.  That  was  since  1892 ;  and  then  he 
was  to  be  found  destitute.  That  is  the  circular  ftom 
the  Crown  Office.  [Appendix  No.  .]  I  have  a 
warrant  here  that  was  sent  to  London  very  lately,  a 
child  not  having  a  house  or  proper  guardianship ;  and 
because  that  child  was  not  found  wandering,  he  was 
refused  by  the  Treasury.  The  position  of  the  child  was 
this.  He  was  illegitimate,  brought  up  by  an  old  woman 
who  died  a  year  ago,  and  left  the  child  with  a  daughter 
who  is  a  very  questionable  person.     She  did  not  want 
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Vr  Dtmald     to  keep  the  boy ;  she  had  no  control  over  him.     It  was 
VUler.  thought  this  child  was  without  proper  guardianship, 

■  but  because  he  was  not  found  wandering,  the  Treasury 

refused  to  accept  the  warrant. 

4479.  In  consequence  of  this  yon  have  found  great 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  these  children  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Education  Act  1 — The  greatest  diffi- 
culty. 

4480.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  cue  that  a 
number  of  these  children,  who  might  have  been  sent — 
if  they  could  have  been  sent — to  Industrial  Schools  under 
this  section,  have  subsequently  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
Policed— That  is  80. 

4481.  And  in  consequence  the  number  of  juvenile 
offenders  has  increased — the  number  of  children  sent 
from  the  police  as  convicted  of  petty  offences  has 
increased  in  the  past  years  t — That  is  so ;  very  largely. 
I  have  made  a  statement  to  show  that  Of  the  113 
children  sent  during  1893,  there  were  70  of  them  sent 
from  the  Police  Bar.  During  the  previous  five  years, 
there  were  84,  or  13*68  sent  from  the  Police  Bar.  The 
others  were  sent  before  they  fell  into  crime.  They  were 
taken  earlier,  and  sent  to  Industrial  Schools. 

4482.  Will  yon  tell  the  Committee  what  is  your 
procedure  in  d^ing  with  the  case  of  a  neglected  child, 
whose  parent  incorrigibly  neglects  his  education,  to  get 
the  child  sent  into  an  Industrial  School? — ^The  first 
thing  is  to  cite  the  parent,  after  he  has  been  visited 
several  times,  before  the  Board.  I  band  in  forms  of 
citation. 

4483.  If  he  fails  to  satisfy  the  Board  that  he  has  a 
reasonable  excuse,  he  is  warned.  If  he  is  summoned  a 
second  time,  he  is  ordered  to  be  provisionally  prosecuted. 
If  within  a  month,  the  child  does  not  attend  school 
regularly,  he  is  sent  before  the  sheriff! — That  is  so. 

4484.  You  produce  evidence  in  reference  to  the 
neglect,  and  if  you  prove  that  the  child  comes  under 
one  or  other  of  the  sections  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  you  then  get  the  case  remanded,  and  bring  it 
before  the  Burgh  Court  I — That  is  so.  The  sheriff, 
after  hearing  evidence  in  the  case,  where  the  child 
E^ems  to  him  neglected,  delays  the  case  with  the  view 
of  having  it  disposed  of  in  that  way.  I  hand  in  the 
form  of  complaint  before  the  Burgh  Court. 

4485.  You  bring  the  case  before  the  magistrate  in 
the  Burgh  Court,  and  he  orders  the  child  to  be  detained 
in  a  certified  Industrial  School,  unless  it  is  a  case  that 
may  be  sent  to  the  Mars  Training  Ship ) — That  is  so ; 
until  he  attains  the  age  of  16. 

4486.  From  what  you  have  said  it  appears  that 
the  effect  of  the  new  interpretation  of  the  Clause  of 
the  Act  of  1866  by  the  Home  Office  is,  that  a  large 
number  of  children,  formerly  seat  to  the  Industrial 
School  through  (he  action  of  the  School  Board,  now 
fall  into  crime,  and  are  sent  from  the  Police  Barl — 
That  is  so,  and  I  have  given  the  percentage. 

4487.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  class  in  the  community 
among  whom  you  work  since  the  Education  Act  came 
into  force  t — I  think  the  improvement  is  very  marked. 

4488.  You  prepared  a  statement  some  years  ago  for 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  Mars  Training  Ship.  Com- 
paring your  report  then  with  your  report  now,  I  think 
you  stated  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  class  among  whom  yon  work  t — That 
is  so.  There  were  some  56  cases  got  up  in  lci74,  and 
they  were  all  very  well  known  to  me.  Here  is  an 
example — 'The  house  of  this  family  u  in  a  very 
'  miserable  state,  and  when  visited,  the  mother  was  lying 
'  sick  among  some  rags  on  the  floor.  There  is  no 
'  furniture.  There  are  four  children  .  .  . '  and  so  on. 
Most  of  them  were  in  a  most  destitute  state.  The 
houses  are  certainly  very  much  improved  in  the  last  20 
years. 

4489.  You  know  Campbell's  Closet— Very  well: 
every  house  in  it. 

4490.  The  Committee  walked  through  Campbell's 
Close  in  going  to  the  House  of  Befuge.  You  can 
confirm  the  statement  I  made  that  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  closes  in  the  Canongatel — I  should  say  the 
worst 


4491.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  Mr.  Donald 
is — would  you  not  find  in  that  close  just  as  bad  as  you  HUter. 
spoke  of  1— The  very  same  sort  of  case.     But  they  are  ^^  ij^7~l894. 
scarcely  so  bad  as  they  were  20  years  ago.     It  was  ' 
rather  a  danger  to  go  up  some  stairs  in  that  close  17 

years  ago. 

4492.  For  the  compulsory  officer  1 — Yes,  for  the 
compulsory  officer.  Although  they  never  interfered 
with  myself  personally,  still  it  was  somewhat  dangerous. 

4493.  From  your  experience,  can  you  give  us  any 
results,  in  the  case  of  girls,  of  their  employment  in 
selling  newspapers  in  the  streets  t — I  think  the  employ- 
ment of  girls  in  selling  newspapers  has  had  a  very  bad 
result. 

4494.  You  have  known  cases  where  it  has  led  to 
their  being  lost  ? — Several  cases  where  they  have  been 
entirely  lost,  and  that  was  the  commencement  of  their 
downfall. 

4495.  Have  you  many  cases  of  children,  who  have 
come  under  your  notice,  who  have  been  sent  to 
Reformatories  rather  than  Industrial  Schools ! — There 
ire,  but  not  many ;  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
cases  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  They  were  generally 
sent  to  Industrial  Schools.  They  must  be  twice  before 
the  Court  before  they  can  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory 
School.    They  cannot  be  sent  for  the  first  offence. 

4496.  It  is  within  your  knowledge,  I  believe,  that 
nearly  all  those  cases  of  boys  brought  before  the  Police 
Court,  for  any  offence  whatever,  have  sometime  or 
other  been  brought  under  your  notice ;  and  in  nearly 
every  case  their  parents  have  been  brought  before  the 
School  Board  for  neglecting  the  education  of  their 
children  ?— That  is  the  case,  almost  all  over.  I  have 
seen  cases  of  boys  before  the  Court  for  playing  football 
and  getting  into  places  where  there  were  trees,  but 
these  were  good  attenders,  and  they  were  merely 
admonished. 

4497.  {By  Sheriff  Dove  WiUon.)  Do  ypu  fiud  that 
the  introduction  of  Free  Education  made  much  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  parents  brought  upl — Not 
very  much. 

4498.  Do  the  children  of  vagrants  come  under  your 
cognisance  t — Yes. 

4499.  Are  there  many  children  of  vagrants) — A 
good  many  go  through  Edinburgh.  Generally  in 
winter  a  gcxxl  many  come  into  town. 

4500.  Do  they  give  you  much  difficulty! — Very 
often.  We  only  can  see  them  once  or  twice  when 
they  leave  the  town.  Some  of  them  do  remain  if 
they  find  something  to  do.  If  we  can  manage  it,  we 
get  them  into  school,  but  it  is  only  a  short  time  when 
they  are  away  again. 

4501.  What  do  you  do  in  that  case  ? — For  a  number 
of  years  I  sent  a  large  number  of  these  children  to 
Industrial  Schools,  when  they  were  going  about  with- 
out a  father  or  a  mother — not  both  parents,  but  a 
man  or  a  widow  going  about.  They  were  sent  under 
the  14th  section  into  Industrial  Schools. 

4502.  Do  you  know  that  this  section  was  so  inter- 
preted that  if  you  found  a  child  wandering,  but  having 
parents  with  it,  but  the  guardianship  of  these  parents 
not  being  proper,  you  could  nevertheless  not  send  such 
a  child  to  an  Industrial  School? — We  did  formerly, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  child  wandering 
without  any  home.  If  it  has  a  parent  we  cannot 
exactly  say  it  is  found  wandering.  But  we  leach  it 
under  the  part  of  the  section  which  says,  'without  'uy 
proper  guaixlianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsisten'-  .' 

4503.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  child  is  not 
held  to  be  wandering  if  the  parents  are  wandering 
also! — I  am  afraid  that  is  the  interpretation. 

4504.  That  is  how  the  Treasury  interpret  it  t— Yes. 

4505.  Is  there  some  difficulty  in  Parochial  Boards 
sending  children  to  an  Industrial  School  f — It  is  ver^ 
difficult  for  them  to  send  children  to  Industrial  Schools. 
In  fact  they  are  the  parents  of  the  children  themselves, 
and  the  children  chargeable  to  the  parish  never  want 
parents  or  guardians,  because  the  parish  becomes  theii 
guardians,  and  the  magistrate  would  refuse  to  seud 
them  to  an  Industrial  School;  although  there  have 
been  cases  where  children  were  boarded-out  by  the 
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parish,  lliey  ran  away  to  friends  ia  Edinburgh ;  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Parochial  Board  I  to^  them 
out  as  wandering,  and  having  no  one  to  look  after  them. 

4506.  Did  you  find  any  difficolty  in  deaUng  with 
the  Parochial  Ttosrd  1 — Never.  The  Psrodiial  Board 
was  willing  to  do  anything  to  help  children  in  that  state. 

4507.  U  the  diitdren  wonld  not  stay  in  the  poor- 
house,  they  were  quite  willing  that  you  shocikl  get 
them  put  into  an  Industrial  School  1 — Tes. 

4508.  {By  Dr.  FarquharBon.)  What  woold  "be  a 
definition  of  the  term  wandering  t — ^No  fixed  «bode, 
or  no  home  whatever. 

4509.  Of  course  these  tramps  may  remain  in  one 
place  for  weeks  1 — They  live  iu  the  lodging-houses. 

4510.  Or  they  may  camp  on  the  ground  for  a 
month  t — They  are  really  wandering,  but  the  diild  is 
not  wandering  alone  when  it  is  wandering  with  iti 
parents.     It  is  under  the  guardianship  of  its  parents. 

4511.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  aesure  the 
Committee  that  yon  have  had  as  many  proeecutions 
of  defaulting  parents  srace  Free  Edacatdon  was  intro- 
duced as  before  1 — We  have  not  more.  I  thii^  we 
have  less,  if  anything. 

4512.  The  reason  of  that  being  that  before  Free 
Education — one  of  the  greatest  boons  of  the  oeatnty 
— became  a  fact,  parents  were  not  able  to  furnish  their 
children  with  decent  clothing  and  food  t — ^That  is  so. 

4513.  Therefore  yon  would  expect  that  there  wonld 
be  fewer  defaultmg  parents  7 — That  is  so. 

4514.  What  sentence  as  a  rule  does  the  sheriff  pass 
on  a  defaulting  parent  t — It  depends  very  much  on  the 
amount  of  neglect — from  fis.  up  to  £2. 

4516.  Do  yon  find  it  does  any  goodf — It  does  very 
little  good  to  the  pareut  that  is  punished,  but  it  does 
a  great  deal  of  gooid  to  others  as  a  warning  that  tbey 
may  be  punished. 

4516.  Do  you  institute  a  second  prosecution  of  tihe 
parents? — ^Certainly.  He  gets  more  if  he  comes  up 
a  second  time.  But  that  is  only  in  a  case  where  the 
parent  is  really  to  blame,  and  where  a  man  is  perfectly 
able  to  attend  to  his  family,  if  he  only  had  the  desire 
to  do  BO. 

4517.  What  class  of  people  generally  are  defaulters  f 
— They  are  out  of  a  number  of  classes — labouring 
people,  some  in  a  good  way. 

4518.  Do  you  find  many  in  a  good  or  comfortable 
way  of  living  t — Not  many. 

4519.  Do  you  mean  people  whose  w<o^  is  oncertainf 
— That  is  the  most  numerens  class. 

4520.  From  your  experience,  what  is  the  bodily 
tippearance,  or  physique  of  the  persons  who  are  up 
before  the  magistrate? — Very  neglected  themselves. 

4521.  Poor,  miserable,  half-starved  looking  creatures  1 
— Very  many. 

4522.  What  is  generany  the  cause  of  negteeting  to 
educate  their  chfldren  f — Intemperance  in  tiie  most  of 
cases. 

4623.  Is  the  intemperance  more  frequent  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  parent  ? — In  the  cases  I  went 
over  tJie  female  predominates. 

4524.  And  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
father  to  educate  his  children  with  such  a  wifel — 
That  is  so.  There  is  not  nrach  danger  where  there 
is  a  respectable,  sober,  industrious  mother. 

4525.  Do  yon  ever  come  across  defaulting  male 
parents  who  are  separate  from  their  wives,  and  Kre 
in  lodginp-hoHsest — Very  many. 

4526.  What  is  your  idea  about  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  lodging-house?  Do  you  think  he  is  better  there 
than  going  back  and  living  with  his  family  ? — I  hare 
come  across  some  cases  where  the  man  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  family,  but  in  most  cases  there  was  blame 
on  both  sides. 

4527.  You  wonld  not  think  of  restoring  family 
relations? — In  some  cases  it  would  tiot  be  good  to 
do  so.  l^ey  wonld  be  better  apart ;  but  the  woman 
alone  with  her  children  suffers. 

4528.  Where  the  parents  are  incerrigtble,  what 
becomes  of  the  children  ultimately  ? — If  they  are  not 
taken  from  the  parents,  they  uttimatcly  go  wrong. 


4629.  Are  they  taken? — ^A  nmikw  are  taken.  Mr.  Daui 

4530.  Wherearetheysent?— SenttoIndu9trialScho<ds.  MiiUr. 

4631.  Have  you  any  opinion    on    tlta  enbject   of  g-  w77"n 

children  who  are   allowed  to  go  to  pantomimes? — I       

have  opinions  on  that  It  is  only  four  years  since 
the  Edinbui^  6cho<d  Board  took  the  matter  ia 
hand.  I  have  seen  nothing  myself  of  bad  toenlfc 
from  the  licensing  of  children.  They  were  very  easr- 
fully  looked  after.  I  vent  once  or  twice  myself  to 
see  that  the  oUldran  were  propwcly  treated;  also  the 
homes  of  tdie  parents.  I  reported  to  the  Board  as  to 
the  state  of  tlw  parents,  and  the  children,  their  edoca- 
tion,  and  also  the  physical  fitness  of  the  c^drea 

46S2.  What  ia  the  minimom  age  that  you  wonld 
allow  for  a  girl  ?— Not  below  eight. 

4533.  And  the  maximum?-— We  have  not  fixed  a 
maximum. 

4634.  Is  the  danger  not  greater  the  older  the  gid  is  I 
—It  is.    We  have  no  power  to  fix  a  nuudmnm. 

4535.  (By  the  Ohairmcm.)  Under  what  daroumstatnoes 
are  children  sent  to  Reformatories  in  oontradistinctioa 
from  the  Industrial  School? — The  child  has  to  be 
convicted  <m  a  previous  oeoasion.  It  may  be  a  convie- 
tion  of  stripes,  or  a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  If 
that  is  so  and  he  comes  back  a  second  time,  and  is 
under  12  years  of  age,  it  is  a  question  for  the  magis- 
trate whether  he  should  not  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory 
School.  Yon  cannot  send  a  convicted  child  to  an 
Indnstrial  School  A  child  to  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory 
requires  to  commit  some  offence  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  or  imrprisoumeut. 

4636.  In  many  places  they  imprison  for  kicking  a 
football  in  the  wrong  place  ?— There  is  the  option  of  a 
fine  there. 

4537.  Have  you  any  experience  of  children  coming 
back  to  yoo  from  Reformatories  or  Industrial  Schools  ? 
— I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  them,  and  followed 
tliem  very  carefully  for  a  large  number  of  years,  and  my 
impression  is  that  80  per  cent  of  them  bum  out  welL 

4538.  You  state  a  close  percentage.  Is  it  formed  on 
your  own  idea.  Is  it  taken  from  facts  collected,  ot 
from  the  reports? — It  is  from  the  facts  collected  by 
the  Industrial  Schools,  and  my  own  knowledge  corro- 
borates these  neporta 

4639.  Yoo  mention  yon  brought  these  children  up 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  You  brougbt  them 
before  the  sheriff  in  the  first  place,  with  a  tioropkiat 
that  tbey  should  be  sent  to  prison — that  tbey  shookl 
be  found  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceediDg  SOs.,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  14  days.  He  remanded 
them  to  the  Burgh  Conrt? — What  the  sheriff  did  in 
tjie  case  where  it  was  pnyved  to  him  that  the  fault  was 
very  much  the  childs,  or  the  child  was  so  situated  that 
it  woald  be  better  for  him  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial 
SdHwl,  was  to  delay  the  case  for  a  month  to  enable  us 
to  deal  with  the  child  under  the  Industrial  Soboels  Act 

4540.  Then  you  summonsed  him  to  the  Burgh 
Conrt  ? — We  did  not  exactly  eumtiions  faim.  He  was 
asked  to  come,  under  the  Act  of  1866. 

4541.  The  Act  gives  power  to  search  for  and  open 
lock-fast  places  ? — That  is  not  acted  on. 

4642.  How  did  it  come  here?  [F<mn  of  citation 
No.        .1 — I  do  not  know ;  it  is  not  put  in  force. 

4543.  I  would  like  some  'definite  information  aboot 
this  if  we  could  get  it.  I  want  to  ask  abont  the  Day 
InduetrialSehools? — ^WehavenotanyinEdiubarghasyet 

4644.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  How  many  diildren 
wonld  be  dealt  with  in  a  Day  Industrial  School,  if  such 
an  institution  would  be  established  ? — I  think  a  very 
large  iraruber  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  short  time 
by  being  sent  to  a  Day  ludnstrial  Scbool ;  beeamse  the 
children  of  parties  who  have  to  go  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  children  who  are  truants  oould  be  dealt 
with  iu  Day  Industrial  Schools.  They  could  be  brought 
there  at  six  in  tine  morrnng,  and  kept  till  six  in  the 
evening. 

4546.  {By  the  diairman.)  !f  tbey  are  trmnts? — 
They  are  under  an  order  from  the  sheriff  to  be  sent  t<> 
that  sehenl.  If  tJhey  do  not  go,  an  officer  is  sent  ami 
they  are  brought     [The  witness  tiwn  withdrew.] 


[Adjourned.  1 
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Edinburgh,  Wednesday,  28th  November  1894. 


PBumn:: 


Sir  Ceublbs  Causbon,  Batt^  HP.  (Chairnum.) 
Cd.  A,  B.  M'Habdy,  re. 
Dx.  TjLavjBjLBBOs,  ILP. 


Sheriff  Dote  Wilsoh. 

Dr.  J.  F.  SUTBSRLAKO. 

Miss  Fu>aA.  C.  Stktkkbon. 


Ifr.   Wittitm 
K  Not.  1894. 


Mb.  WILLIAM  GILCHRIST,  called  in  and  examined. 


4546.  {Bff  the  Chairmwt.)  Toa  an  sopenataDdent 
sf  the  Night  Asylam  bore  t—Yea. 

4547.  How  long  have  joa  held  tlat  parti— I  hare 
been  there  abont  two-and-a-loilf  years. 

4548.  Have  yon  had  any  previoas  experience  of 
similar  institutions? — ^I  was  for  nearly  eight  years 
with  Mr.  Quarrier  in  Glasgow. 

4549.  lu  his  Ni^t  Asylnm  t— In  the  C&tj  Orphan 
Hom& 

4550.  Yon  have  heard  it  sn^iested  that  the  Night 
Asylum  was  merely  an  asylom  for  beggars  and  a  borne 
for  thoaa  who  prey  on  society  instead  of  earning  an 
honest  livelihood,  yon  beliere  that  is  entirely  nntme  1 
— ^I  believe  it  is  entirely  untru&  A  great  many  of 
the  people  who  are  there  are  men  who  actually  want 
to  woric 

4551.  Yon  sty  the  loafers  and  beggars  who  are 
known  are  not  admitted  t — No. 

4552.  And  that  the  directors  of  the  society  endeavonr 
as  far  as  possible  to  confine  the  benefits  of  the  eociety 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  instituted  i — Yes. 

4553.  And  the  class  for  whom  it  was  instituted  are 
artisans,  labourers,  women  and  children  i — Yes. 

4554.  You  say  the  loafers  who  are  known  are 
eocclnded  1 — Ye& 

4555.  There  is  some  arrangement  is  there  not 
between  you  and  one  of  the  Parochial  Boards  here 
under  which  paupers  are  sent  to  yout — If  paupers 
make  application  to  the  Parochial  Board  too  late  for 
admission  on  that  day  they  are  generally  sent  to  ma 
for  a  nighf s  lodgings  before  they  are  admitted. 

4556.  Of  course  these  are  to  a  veiy  large  extent 
loafws ) — Not  necessarily. 

4557.  Yon  have  no  choice  in  connection  with  them  t 
— Oh  certainly,  I  can  exercise  my  own  discretion  as 
to  whether  I  take  them  in  or  not  Several  come  from 
the  Board  asking  admission  whom  I  refuse.  I  know 
them  to  be  loafers. 

4558.  Does  the  Board  pay  yon  I — ^No.  There  is 
no  agreement  There  is  an  agreement  between  St 
Cuthbert's  Board  and  the  Refage  in  the  Canongate. 

4569.  Take  first  the  class  of  artisans.  Have  yon 
many  of  them? — Not  a  great  many.  At  particular 
times  when  there  is  great  depression  of  trade  there 
may  be  more  than  at  others. 

4560.  Have  yon  any  classification  t — ^No.  We  don't 
make  any  classification  of  the  inmates,  but  I  thinV. 
skilled  labourers  amount  to  15  per  cent  perhaps  of 
the  whole. 

4561.  These  are  men  wbo  are  really  in  want  of 
work  and  who  are  on  the  tramp  looking  for  it  ? — Yes. 

4562.  These  are  only  casual  1 — Vtary  casual  these  are. 

4563.  Do  they  stay  with  you  more  than  one  night  f 
— ^They  may  stay  two  or  three^  or  periiaps  four  nights 
according  to  drcumstanoes. 

4563a.  Do  they  get  a  bed  and  sometjiing  to  eat  t — 
They  get  porridge  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  and 
their  lodging. 

4564.  Do  they  pay  anythii^  t — No ;  ooly  those  who 
are  absolutely  destitute  are  admitted. 

4565.  The  artisans,  I  see,  are  divided  into  two 
classes — ^tko  really  good  workmen  who  are  casually 


Ifr.  WWiam 
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out  of  employment,  and  men  who  hare  never  really        — ' 
mastered  their  trade,  and  without  any  persev«raDee  to  ' 

casual  work. 

4566.  You  hare  got  a  conaiderable  nomber  of  them  t 
— There  rnn  quite  a  number  of  them. 

4567.  Among  both  these  dasses  of  artisans  you 
find  a  large  proportion  who  have  been  reduced  to 
destitution  by  intemperate  habits  f — A  larg»  proportion 
I  am  sorry  to  say. 

4566.  Your  next  class  includes  labourers,  navvies, 
farm-servants,  &e.  Have  you  many  of  them  ? — Hie 
greater  bulk  of  those  who  come  there  are  labourers, 
farm-servants  and  navvies,  mason's  labourers,  foundry 
laboutBrs  and  iron  workers. 

4569.  And  these  again  are  divisible  into  good  men 
wbo  are  simply  casually  out  of  work,  and  shiftless 
fellows  who  are  the  last  to  be  employed  and  the  first 
to  be  dbmissed  1 — Yes. 

4570.  How  many  do  yoa  shelter  in  the  course  of  a 
yeort — Last  year  it  was  over  23,000.  Those  who 
applied  numbered  25,818  an  average  of  almost  71  a 
night 

4671.  Which  is  the  average  1  —  Seventy-one  per 
night  is  the  average  of  those  who  applied. 

4572.  How  many  per  night  were  housed? — Sixty- 
five,  altogether  23,612  were  admitted. 

4573.  Divide  these  first  into  males  and  females  ? — 
There  would  be  an  average  of  50  men  per  night. 

4574.  And  how  many  women  ? — ^Fifteen  women  and 
diildreu. 

4575.  Yon  don't  separate  them  ? — ^No. 

4576.  You  don't  subdivide  them  in  your  statistics  f 
— Yes.  Here  is  a  table  showing  that  the  number  of 
men  admitted  was  17,653,  the  number  of  women  3,991, 
and  the  number  of  children  1,968. 

4577.  You  have  told  us  about  the  division  of  the 
men  into  artisans  and  labourers,  &c.,  and  you  have  told 
ns  th«  artisan  class  constitutes  abont  15  per  cent  of 
the  whole — of  the  whole  men  and  women,  or  the  whole 
men  % — The  whole  of  the  men. 

4578.  Now  we  come  next  to  the  women  and  children. 
Yoa  say  they  are  lauudry  women,  charwomen,  aud 
out-workers  unable  to  find  steady  employment,  who 
shift  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of  work  ? — Yes. 

4579.  Do  many  belong  to  Edinburgh  f — Not  many 
of  them.  We  take  as  few  residents  in  Edinburgh  as 
possible.  Originally  no  person  belonging  to  Edinburgh 
was  admitted,  but  that  was  modified  in  a  great  degree. 

4680.  Then  I  see  you  have  a  class  of  women  with 
diildren,  either  deserted  by  their  husbands,  or  only 
fitfully  supported  by  them,  and  you  say  this  division 
includes  those  never  married  but  who  have  lived  in 
concubinage.  What  are  the  relative  percentages  of 
these  two  classes? — The  percentage  of  women  with 
children  is  actually  small  Perhaps  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  women  with  children.  A  great  many  of  these 
accompany  their  husbands  who  are  in  search  of  work. 

4581.  Those  who  have  been  deserted  by  their 
husbands  and  are  only  fitfully  supported  by  them? 
Have  you  many  of  them? — A  good  many  of  these 
come. 

4582.  What  do  you  do  with  them? — lean  simply 
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take  them  iu,  and  recommend  them  to  apply  to  the 
{loorhouee  so  that  the  (tarochical  authorities  may  pro- 
secute their  husbands,  and  make  them  maintain  them. 

4583.  Is  that  done? — Sometimes  they  do.  At  other 
times  they  shift  somewhere  else. 

4584.  L>o  you  keep  any  women  for  any  length  of 
time  1 — No  ;  not  for  any  length  of  time. 

4585.  How  many  nights  1— It  all  depends  on 
circumstances.  If  a  woman  has  got  a  prospect  of 
employment  she  may  be  kept  for  a  week,  perhaps 
longer.  If  we  wish  to  make  inquiries  with  the  idea  of 
sending  her  home,  she  may  be  kept  three  or  four  weeks. 

4586.  Hare  you  any  funds  to  enable  you  to  do  this  t 
— Yes.  The  Strangers  Friend  Society  instituted  for 
that  purpose  was  amalgamated  with  the  society  iu  1871, 
and  the  funds  of  that  society  are  available  for  that 
purpose. 

4587.  I  suppose  yon  apply  them  in  the  case  of  men 
as  well  as  women  ? — Yes. 

4588.  You  state  that  your  experience  in  working 
among  this  class  has  brought  before  you  many  facts  re- 
garding vagrants,  beggars,  and  prostitution,  and  you 
believe  these  are  greatly  increasing  % — I  do.  I  may 
state  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  come  to  the 
night  asylum  eventually  become  beggars — those  shift- 
less fellows  who  get  a  bit  of  work  here  and  a  bit  of 
work  there,  and  who  are  never  employed  regularly 
They  either  become  beggars  or  a  burden  on  the  parish. 

4589.  You  say  that  many  of  the  women  live  in 
habitual  idleness,  and  on  making  inquiries  yon  find 
that  they  make  begging  and  even  theft  a  profession 
Is  that  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  your  inmates? — 
They  come  to  me  for  admission  but  are  not  admitted  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  very  possibly  they  come 
when  druuk,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  their  an- 
tecedents and  mode  of  livelihood  and  refuse  to  admit 
them. 

4590.  You  say  they  profess  to  have  some  occupation 
when  they  are  beggars  and  thieves?  You  must 
harbour  a  lot  of  these  unknown  before  you  detect 
them) — It  is  possible  I  may  harbour  them  once  or 
twice,  but  if  I  get  to  know  them  they  are  never 
admitted.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  know  a  person's 
occupation  when  you  see  them  once.  If  I  have  any 
doubt  at  all  about  tham,  I  endeavour  to  make  inquiry, 
so  as  to  learn  something  about  them. 

4591.  When  do  they  come  in  1 — At  seven  o'clock. 
4592-93.  How  many  are  licensed  hawkers.    Are  not 

the  poorest  class  those  who  do  not  pay  licenses  1 — Yes. 
There  is  a  class  that  has  no  licenses.  They  go  about 
the  country  selling  laces,  &c. 

4594.  They  are  very  frequently  ran  in  by  the  police  f 
—Yes, 

4595.  For  not  having  licenses? — ^Yes.  But  a 
number  don't  require  licenses. 

4596.  {By  Sheriff  Dove  Wihon.)  Are  there  a 
number  who  sell  things  that  they  make  themselves  who 
do  not  require  licenses  ? — Yes. 

4597.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  begging 
is  much  encouraged  by  the  alms  giving  habits  of  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  ?— There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it. 

4598.  You  mention  a  man  who  lives  by  begging,  and 
who  when  refused  charity  by  ladies  frightened  them  by 
oaths  and  threats  ? — That  is  a  common  enough  occurr- 
ence, more  especially  in  the  quieter  districts  of  the 
town. 

4599.  Have  you  any  facts  that  would  lead  you  to 
think  that  many  of  those  beggars  who  come  purporting 
to  be  destitute  have  money  iu  their  possession  ?-— Yes ; 
I  have  found  them  with  money  iu  their  possession. 

4600.  Do  you  search  them  ?— No. 

4601.  I  saw  a  fellow  arrested  in  Edinburgh  recently 
on  whom  £,%  was  found? — Yes.  He  is  a  chronic 
case. 

4602.  He  is  not  one  of  your  friends? — No.  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  seen  him. 

4603.  You  say  the  main  cause  of  beggary  and 
vagrancy  in  your  opinion  is  drunkenness  ?— I  think  so. 

4604.  Do  you  have  many  prostitutes,  or  do  you 
admit  them  at  all  ? — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say.     I 


could  not  say  whether  there  are  many  prostitutes  come  Mr.  Williax 
or  not.    There  have  been  women  whom  I  have  found  Oilchriat. 
out  to  be  earning  a  livelihood  as  prostitutes,  but  having  ^  ^        .  _„ 
never  seen  them  before,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  telL  ° 

But  after  I  became  acquainted  with  these  facts  on  the 
next  application  for  admission,  they  were  refused. 

4605.  I  ask  you  because  you  refer  to  cases,  and  the 
method  of  dealing  with  prostitutes  is  one  great  problem 
to  be  solved.  What  are  your  ideas  about  it?  In  the 
first  place  do  you  speak  from  experience  in  connection 
with  your  asylum  ? — I  speak  from  experience  gained 
during  the  past  14  years  as  missionary  and  as  BU{)erin- 
tendent  of  Mr.  Qnarrier's  Home.  Many  cases  with 
which  I  came  into  contact  then  were  fearful. 

4606.  Give  us  your  ideas  on  the  subject.  You  say 
many  of  them  take  to  the  life,  not  from  starvation,  but 
from  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  immorality  ? — That  is 
true. 

4607.  I  suppose  the  only  way  to  bring  that  apprecia- 
ttou  is  through  missionary  efforts  ? — I  think  something 
else  is  necessary.  I  think  their  homes  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  such  a  moral  apprecia- 
tion. One-roomed  houses  are  distinctly  against  any 
person  cultivating  a  sense  of  morality. 

4608.  Are  one-roomed  houses  against  a  sense  of 
decency  in  your  opinion? — I  think  there  is  nothing 
that  so  much  tends  to  create  prostitution  as  one-roomed 
houses. 

4609.  Are  they  decreasing  in  Edinburgh? — It  is 
hard  to  say.  There  is  a  project  before  the  Town 
Council  just  now  for  building  oue-roomed  houses,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  But  there  are  a  great  many  one-roomed 
houses  in  which  men  and  women  live  in  continual 
prostitution. 

4610.  You  can  hardly  call  that  continual  prostitution. 
Our  business  is  with  police  offences,  not  with  offences 
against  morality.  What  you  speak  of  is  concubinage? 
— No,  I  do  not  mean  concubinaige,  but  direct  prostitu- 
tion— women  who  go  out  into  the  street  and  accost  men 
with  the  purpose  of  getting  them  to  their  homes. 

4611.  We  were  told  these  brothels  had  been  to  a 
large  extent  rooted  out? — Yes,  that  is  true;  but  these 
women  get  rooms  of  their  own. 

4612.  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  there  from  a 
l^^ative  point  of  view.  You  have  got  laws  against 
over-crowding? — Yes,  that  is  true;  it  is  a  dificnlt 
matter. 

4 Ui  3.  )'oa  have  got  laws  to  enforce  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. Do  you  propose  the  law  should  follow  Uie 
individual  into  his  or  her  house,  if  it  were  not  con- 
ducted fw  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood? — It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  creates  a  nuisance  to  a  great  many 
people  in  Edinburgh.  Their  moral  sense  is  so  blunted 
they  will  take  no  notice  of  it.  I  quite  understand  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  for  the  police  to  take  these  cases  up 
except  they  receive  notice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
a  great  many  of  the  lower  quarters  of  the  town,  houses 
are  so  conducted  that  they  are  not  only  a  nuisance  to 
the  neighbours,  but  a  direct  source  of  vicious  training 
to  a  great  many  young  women. 

4614.  If  they  are  a  source  of  nuisance,  the  neigh- 
bours have  it  in  their  power  to  complain  to  the  iwlieet 
— They  do  not ;  their  sense  of  morality  is  so  blunted. 

4615.  Do  you  mean  there  are  so  many  of  them  in 
the  same  way  themselves  ? — Yes.     That's  about  it. 

4616.  You  have  been  both  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
a  good  deal  Whether  do  you  think  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow or  Edinburgh  is  superior  in  the  matter  of  decency 
in  respect  to  public  prostitution  ? — I  have  often  thought 
both  very  bad. 

4617.  Do  you  think  one  is  worse  than  the  other? — 
I  think  Glasgow  is  worse  than  Eldinbargh. 

4618.  That  is  to  say  in  the  matter  of  women  obtrud- 
ing themselves  on  the  streets,  and  in  the  matter  of  - 
these  disorderly  classes  you  refer  to  ? — Just  the  same 
open  prostitution. 

4619.  You  say  many  of  them  are  married  women, 
who  from  intemperance  and  from  similar  causes  have 
drifted  into  sin,  and  young  women  who  have  slipped 
into  prostitution  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Have  yon 
come  across  many  of  them.     It  was  mentioned  to  us  by 
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r.  William  one  of  the  witnesses  that  in  many  cases  these  married 
ikkriM.  women  are  driven  into  the  streets  by  their  husbands  for 
the  purpose  of  earning  money  by  prostitution  1 — There 
'  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it  I  know  a  great  many 
cases  are  true.  I  could  not  bring  up  an  actual  case 
just  now,  but  while  in  Mr.  Quarrier's  Home,  I  know 
from  facts  we  have  gathered  in  searching  oat  the 
histories  of  children  admitted  to  the  House,  that  the 
husband  has  driven  the  wife  out  to  commit  pros- 
titution. 

4620.  Yon  refer  in  your  notes  to  some  experiments 
in  Bohemia  for  the  institution  of  State  Labour  Depote. 
Do  yon  know  anything  abont  them  I — I  have  just  read 
an  account  of  them. 

4621.  I  notice  from  your  report  that  the  number  of 
admissions  into  your  Home  has  greatly  increased  from 
1888  to  1893.  It  has  risen  from  14,000  to  26,300 
odd  t— Admissions  in  1891  were  16,592,  and  in  1892, 
20,817. 

4622.  In  1893,  they  were  23,000?— This  year  they 
will  probably  be  less— between  21,000  and  22,000. 

4623.  When  yon  give  persons  shelter  for  a  week  or 
more  do  yon  feed  them? — Tes. 

4624.  Do  you  give  them  all  their  meals  t — ^Well,  if 
it  is  a  woman  she  possibly  gets  all  her  meals ;  if  it  is  a 
man,  no. 

4626.  You  speak  about  your  experience  with  Mr. 
Quarrier.  Will  you  explain  briefly  the  working  of  his 
Homet — Its  working  is  simply  to  take  orphan  and 
fatherless  children  in  and  educate  them. 

4626.  It  is  not  a  night  refuge  t — Yes,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Society  for  the  Preveution  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  very  much  mitigated  the  night  refuge  work 
when  I  went  there. 

4627.  Have  yon  ever  had  anything  to  do  with 
juvenile  delinquency  t — Not  a  great  deal. 

462a  Do  yon  take  in  boys  t— Yes. 

4629.  Have  you  many,  or  do  you  distinguish  them 
in  this  report  1 — Yes,  we  Iwve  a  great  many.  Some  are 
in  charge  uf  their  parents,  but  those  who  are  not,  we 
detain  until  some  inquiry  is  made  regarding  them,  and 
ontil  something  can  be  done  for  them. 

4630.  Yon  have  in  1892  781  boys  1— Yea. 

4631.  Yon  say  they  are  often  with  their  parental — 
Yes. 

4632.  You  don't  have  much  to  do  with  boys  of  an 
age  that  would  be  driven  into  crime  on  their  own 
account  1 — Not  a  great  deal.  There  are  not  many  boys 
of  that  age  come.  Of  coarse  there  are  a  great  many 
lads  come  from  12  to  21  years  of  age,  but  these  are  not 
of  an  age  to  be  detained  or  done  anything  with.  I  got 
two  boys  into  Mr.  Quarrier's  Home,  one  of  whom  is  now 
in  Canada,  and  there  are  several  others  that  have  been 
in  the  asylum  that  have  been  sent  to  Beformatories,  not 
directly  through  me,  because  they  were  with  their 
parents  when  they  came. 

4633.  But  who  have  afterwards  been  sent  to  Beformar 
tones) — Yes,  and  Industrial  Schools. 

4634.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  How  long  has  the 
asylum  been  established! — Since  1840. 

4635.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  it! — 
Two-and-a-half  years. 

4636.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  ad- 
mission. Are  these  23,000  all  fresh  admissions  t — Not 
all  fresh  admissions.  Men  are  elegible  once  in  three 
months,  but  sometimes  that  rule  is  mitigated  if  a  man 
wishes  to  go  and  look  for  work,  or  if  he  has  found  work. 

4637.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  times  a 
man  may  be  admitted  I — Four  times  a  year  is  the  limit. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  except  in  so 
far  as  my  own  discretion  guides  me,  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  applicant. 

4638.  These  23,000  admissions  don't  mean  actual 
admissions,  but  so  many  re-admissions )— So  many  re- 
admissions.  There  is  a  note  stating  how  many  re- 
admissions  took  place.  We  don't  count  as  a  re- 
admission  a  man  who  conies  at  an  interval  of  three 
months.  The  number  of  original  admissions  in  the  course 
of  the  year  miglit  be  perhaps  50  per  cent,  who  have 
never  been  in  the  night  asylum  before  to  my  knowledge. 

4639.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  reason  than  the 


annual  increase  of  vagrancy  and  beggary  for  this  great  Mr.  iP'illiam 
increase  in  the  admissions  1 — There  has  been  a  good  Oilckriit. 
deal  of  depression  of  trade,  but  things  are  beginning  to  ^g  Hoy.  i894. 
look  better,  and  the   admissions  are  decreasing.     Last  ' 

month  we  had  a  decrease  of  400,  and  the  quarter  before 
a  decrease  of  the  same. 

4640.  You  think  it  has  to  do  with  trade  t — Oh  yes. 
Depression  of  trade  and  industrial  strikes  bring  a  good 
many,  not  only  of  the  people  actually  on  strike,  but  of 
people  put  out  of  occupation  indirectly  through  the 
strike.  A  great  many  iron  workers  and  others  who  are 
dependent  for  work  edtogether  upon  the  supply  of  coal, 
were  thrown  idle  by  the  recent  coal  strike  in  Scotland, 
and  went  to  England  to  see  if  they  could  find  occupation 
there,  and  that  has  perhaps  something  to  do  with  the 
decrease.  They  went  to  England,  and  did  not  return 
owing  to  the  prolongation  of  the  strike.  A  great 
number  of  the  aidmissions  came  from  England — about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

4641.  Do  you  think  the  benefits  of  your  institution 
are  becoming  more  widely  known) — ^lliere  is  not  the 
least  doubt  of  that  One  communicates  with  another, 
and  a  great  many  are  sent  to  me  through  the  police. 

4642.  Do  you  extract  any  work  from  them  1 — No, 
we  have  no  labour  test  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  tried  to 
get  the  directors  to  establish  a  labour  test  but  it  has 
not  been  done. 

4643.  You  prefer  something  of  the  kindt — I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  guarantee  of  a  man's  willingness  to 
work. 

4644.  What  sort  of  labour  would  you  consider  best 
adapted  to  the  purjioses — outdoor  or  indoor  t — It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  say.  It  would  require  to  be  some 
occupation  that  could  be  easily  begun,  and  finished  at 
almost  any  time.  It  would  need  to  be  some  merely 
temporary  work  such  as  stick-breaking,  or  stoue- 
breakiug,  or  the  manufacture  of  firelights,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort 

4645.  Would  agricultural  labour  be  suitable  1 — Agri- 
cnltural  labour  would  be  suitable  if  the  conditions  were 
favourable,  if  you  had  a  place  to  set  them  to  work  upon ; 
but  the  trouble  is  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  who 
come  are  not  acquainted  with  agricultural  labour — only 
a  very  small  percentage  except  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August 

4646.  {By  the  Chairman.)    But  you  have  no  power  < 
to  enforce  a  labour  testt — Of   course   it  would  be 
altogether  optional.     But  you  could  compel  them  to 
labour  before  they  got  lodging.     If  they  did  not  want 

to  do  it  you  could  say  there  is  no  admission. 

4647.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Is  the  sole  qualifica- 
tion for  admission  destitution  1 — Yes. 

4648.  Do  you  have  a  great  many  of  the  tramp  class 
coming  to  you  1 — Doubtless  there  are  a  few,  but  as  I 
said,  when  I  know  them,  they  are  not  admitted.  We 
include  these  in  the  genus  loafer;  because  they  do 
nothing  bat  beg. 

4649.  You  say  a  great  many  of  the  prostitute  class 
remain  in  the  occupation  for  lack  of  appreciation  of  its 
immorality.  Does  that  apply  to  the  first  stage,  or  to 
the  contiuuatiun  t — Sometimes. 

4650.  You  mean  to  say  they  continue  in  it  because 
they  do  not  see  any  harm  in  it  t — Yes. 

4651.  Not  because  they  find  difficulty  in  getting 
out  of  it? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  of  getting  out 
of  it  if  they  chose.  They  are  so  trained  they  have  no 
moral  sense  left  either  as  to  theft,  prostitution,  or 
anything  else.  I  have  in  my  observation  children 
at  play  even  at  the  back  of  the  asylum — I  have  seen 
things  too  horrible  to  relate.  These  were  little  children 
from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  only 
conclusion  I  could  come  to  was  that  they  had  been 
in  actual  contact  with  vice  because  they  were  so 
well  acquainted  with  it 

4652.  Is  your  institution  entirely  kept  np  by 
voluntary  contributions?  —  Yes.  The  town  gives  a 
subscription  of  ^30. 

4653.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  As  to  the  real  number 
of  admissions  to  the  institution,  if  you  deduct  le- 
admissions,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  to  knock  off  abont 
23  per  cent  ?— Yes. 
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4654.  You  said  that  about  15  per  cent  were  artisaos ) 
—Yea. 

4655.  Qood  artisans  I  understood,  and  that  did  not 
include  the  number  of  those  who  were  poor  workmen, 
or  hardly  workmen  at  alii — I  would  not  like  to  say 
that.  The  number  of  really  good  men  who  apply 
might  be  10  per  cent,  inclodiag  prtntac^  fonaders, 
joiners,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  &c. 

4656.  So  that  there  would  be  about  1,600  really 
good  workmen  in  search  of  work  arriving  at  your 
place  1—1,500  good  artisans — mea  thoroughly  capable. 

4657.  Whore  do  these  artiaana  eoiae  frDn}— From 
all  parti, 

4658.  Do  they  come  from  the  south  or  the  uocthl — 
South,  north,  east,  aad  west  A  great  many  come 
from  Olasgow,  and  from  NeweastleK)n-Tyne,  Hull, 
Hartlepool,  and  Sunderland. 

4659.  But  Edinburgh  itself  is  hardly  a  centxe  of 
manufacture,  and  you  would  hardly  except  that  workr 
men  would  crowd  to  Edinburgh.  Are  they  passing 
through  to  some  other  place) — A  greaii  many  ace 
pajssing  through,  and  they  may  look  into  the  engineers 
or  other  shops,  and  if  they  don't  get  any  w<»:k  here 
they  pass  on  to  some  other  great  centre  of  industry, 
such  as  Manchester,  Kewcastle,  Birmingham,  or  Carlisle. 
They  go  through  Haddington  and  Oelsohiels  probably. 

4G60.  But  in  regard  to  the  number,  I  think  you 
aaid  one-third  of  the  artisans  came  from  the  south  t — 
One-fourth  of  the  whole  number  come  foom  the  south. 

4661.  What  induces  that  migration!  Are  they 
in  the  position  of  the  workmen  you  have  referred 
to } — Yob  ;  I  should  suppoee  so. 

4662.  Have  they  explained  to  you  why  workmen 
should  come  from  such  centres  as  the  Tyne  to  Edin- 
burgh 1 — Depression  of  trade  in  some  instances.  Some- 
times trade  strikes  have  caused  them  to  be  sent  adrift 
There  is  no  doubt  a  great  many  of  them  are  on  the 
tramp  merely  because  of  intemperance. 

4663.  The  good  workmen  even  I — Some  of  them. 

4664.  The  majority  or  otherwise] — No,  not  the 
mtgority.  There  are  not  a  great  many  sent  adrift  by 
iutemperanoe.  They  may  drink  a  little,  but  they 
are  not  habitual  offenders.  They  may  take  a  little  too 
much  on  a  Saturday  night,  but  they  have  not  been 
dismissed  from  work  owing  to  intemperance. 

4665.  The  numbers  altogether  have  very  largdy  in- 
creased. Have  the  numbers  from  Edinburgh  increased  1 
•<-Not  materially. 

4666>  You  reduce  the  Edinburgh  numbers  to  a 
minimum  aa  far  as  you  caul — Yes.  A  great  many  of 
those  who  are  from  Edinburgh,  are,.  I  regret  to  say, 
women  and  children. 

4667.  As  regards  the  times  that  they  came  to  you, 
the  quarters  seem  to  be  on  the  whole  fairly  divided, 
except  that  the  first  quarter  is  the  least  ? — Yea. 

4668.  That  would  be  the  time  you  would  expect 
people  would  be  in  sorer  strait&  How  is  that  the  case  1 
— It  may  be  that  they  can't  go  about  so  freely  in  the 
winter  time.  The  roada  are  blocked  by  storms,  and 
walking  it  difficult  In  the  summer  the  number  is 
increased  by  people  who  seek  work  in  the  country.  For 
instance  in  June,  July,  and  August,  there  is  always  a 
large  incoming  of  Irish  labourers  who  come  for  the  hay- 
mEDdng  and  the  harvest 

4669.  So  that  the  small  numbers  in  the  winter  time 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  population  which  is  tramping 
in  the  summer  in  resident  in  the  winter  ?— Yes. 

4670.  What  do  they  cost  per  head  1 — About  4  Jd.  per 
night 

4671.  Including  breakfast t — Including  everything; 
taxes,  gas,  superintendence,  fire. 

4672.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  have  not  to  pay  rent 
Your  bouse  is  your  own  ? — ^Yes. 

4673.  (Bij  Col  M'Hardij.)  There  is  no  capital  charge 
included  there  1 — No. 

4674.  Do  you  do  anything  for  these  people  except 
giving  them  their  night's  lodging,  in  the  way  of  advice 
for  instance.  Have  yon  any  sj'gtem  of  getting  them 
information  as  to  work  % — Yes.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  ask.  ma  I  give  him  all  the  information  in  my  power. 

4675.  Have  you  tlic  means  of  collecting  the  uece»sary 
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information  t — Sometimes  I  get  iidfamaJMsn  from  the  Jfr.  WWi 
directors.     I  have  no  other  means.  Gitc^ruL 

4676.  Haive  you  any  ocgaaiaed  system  of  collecting  , 
information  % — Na 

4677.  The  men  I  ai^poM  go  out  during  Um  dayl — 
Yea. 

4678.  They  aiast  ham  tome  food  during  the  day. 
Where  do  they  get  it  I — They  get  it  by  begging,  or  from 
BOioe  person  tJiey  know  who  has  work.  On  Sundays 
they  go  to  the  free  breakfast  in  the  Drill  Hall,  or  some 
other  place  where  free  biaakfasts  or  free  teas  are 
provided. 

4679.  Yon  imagiDe  that  a  good  nnmy  ol  them  beg 
their  dinner ! — I  suppose  a  good  many  of  than  do.  In 
coming  through  the  country  there  is  no  doubt  theee  men 
beg  at  &u:m-houaes  aa.  the  way. 

4680.  You  have  got  a  benevolent  institntion  that  is 
gmng  to  leok  after  th«se  people — bat  drndog  the  day  you 
don't  see  any  occasion  for  providing  a  man  with  ameait 
— The  society  is  simply  to  give  tibem  s  night's  shriter 
and  help  them  on  their  way.  At  one  time  meab 
were  supplied  at  the  cost  of  Id.,  but  theae  hove  been 
stopped. 

4681.  Why  was  that  stopped  t— I  really  conld  not 
say. 

4682.  (By  the  Chairman)  You  said  you  gave  them 
money  1 — If  I  found  anyone  wbh  deaervmg.  We  had 
the  fands  of  the  Strangers  Friend  Society. 

4683.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  The  Strangers  Friend 
Society  7 — Yes,  the  society  steps  in  and  givea  him  an 
order  on  the  railway  or  the  steamboat  company  to  help 
him  on  his  way. 

4684.  If  it  is  a  deeerving  case? — ^Yes.  People  are 
sent  to  Glasgow,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Liver- 
pool, Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  and  sometimes  even  as  far 
as  Shetland. 

4685.  If  a  man  is  simply  a  tramp  do  yon  send  him 
to  any  of  those  places  t — No. 

4686.  It  is  only  men  in  search  of  work) — Not 
merely  that,  but  men  who  have  got  work  and  are  on 
their  way  to  it,  or  if  a  case  had  been  in  the  Infirmary 
and  wanted  to  go  home,  and  had  no  means  of  getting. 
Then  the  Strangers  Friend  Society  stepped  in  and 
helped  him. 

4687.  I  suppose  one  of  the  objections  to  introducing 
a  labour  test  is  that  the  financial  result,  does  not  cover 
the  cost  of  imposing  it ) — It  would  not  cover  the  cost 

4688.  So  that  would  constitute  another  charge  (m 
the  establishment ) — Yee. 

4689.  However  desirable  it  might  be  in  the  way  of 
suppressing  mendicity  1 — Yee. 

4690.  Is  there  any  society  in  Glasgow  that  does 
there  the  same  work  as  yuu  are  doing  here ) — Yes ;  there 
is  an  asylum  there. 

4691.  Is  it  a  large  place) — Yes;  much  larger  than 
ours. 

4692.  {By  Sheriff  Dove  Wilam.)  How  many  can  yon 
take  in  ?— About  110. 

4693.  How  many  of  these  men,  and  how  many 
women ) — Between  30  and  40  women,  and  the  rest  men. 
Of  course  it  mi^  depend.  I  might  take  in  60  women 
and  60  men. 

4694.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  number 
of  the  people  who  come  to  you  could  affixd  to  pay  if 
they  liked ) — ^No ;  I  don't  think  they  could  afford  to 
pay.  The  simple  reason  is  that  the  aceooimodation  we 
give  is  so  meagre,  that  no  one  who  could  afford  to  pay 
for  his  bed  would  come. 

4695.  Then  have  you  any  doubt  that  all  of  them  are 
really  poor ) — I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that 

4696.  What  proportion  do  you  suppose  of  habitual 
vagiauts  manage  to  get  in ) — Well,  I  don't  think  more 
than  5  per  cent,  if  even  that  Those  I  know  are  not 
admitted ;  those  I  don't  know,  of  course,  are  admitted 
until  I  do  know  something  about  them. 

4697.  It  is  merely  by  accident  they  have  got  in  7— 
Yea. 

4698.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  inmates  would 
look  upon  a  labour  test  ? — ^They  would  be  very  much 
against  it,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
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r.  iraiiam  4699.  Do  yon  not  think  tkete  is  a  proportion  of  then 
JcirvC  who  would  prefer  doiug  some  work  iu  retam  for  their 
,v  nat  sbelteel — I  bM'e  had  nen  ofiTer  to  do  work  foe  me  in 
'!!lr      return  for  shelter. 

4700.  Does  it  not  occur  to  yon  that  the  respectable 
workman  would  feel  nu»e  indi^itiidaiit  if  he  could  do 
something  ia  ntum? — ^Thcre  is  aot  die  least  doubt 
about  that,  bat  the  diffioiiUjr  is  jtiat  to  hit  on  these  who 
Are  reefwetable,  and  who  we  not  I  think  A»  Franeh 
system  of  dealing  with  workmen  is  a  Tery  good  one  to 
separate  the  two  classes  very  distinctly — that  is  men 
who  are  really  out  of  work,  and  men  who  earn  a  living 
by  vagran^  and  begging.  £adh  workman  in  France 
has  a  little  book  in  which  is  stated  his  name  and  occupa- 
tion, when  he  was  last  employed  and  where,  followed 
by  the  sigaatuie  of  the  master  with  whom  he  was  last 
employed. 

4701.  Do  yoa  take  dwir  aames  when  tbey  cone  to 
yoot— Tea. 

4702.  And  where  <hey  come  from  t — Yes ;  and 
where  they  are  going  to. 

4703.  And  what  occupation  they  profess ! — ^Yes. 

4704.  (By  Mim  Stevetuon.)  From  ^t  register  you 
keep  caa  yoa  find  out  if  the  same  pei^le  oome  back  y«ar 
after  year  t — Yes ;  I  keep  a  black  list  of  Bames-—of 
those  whom  I  suspect  are  not  altogether  honest. 

4705.  Bat  you  would  not  refuse  a  person  admission 
because  he  had  been  in  two  or  three  times  the  previous 
year  1 — Na  The  rules  of  the  institution  give  a  man 
admission  once  in  three  months. 

4706.  Ou  what  principle  do  you  make  the  sdeotion  1 
— I  know  a  good  many  of  them. 

4707.  And  you  would  rather  take  in  one  yon  knew 
in  preferenoe  to  a  stranger  t — I  would  not.  It  would 
be  altogether  the  other  way.  Strangers  who  come  for 
the  first  time  are  alwi^  admitted  in  preference  to  any 
one  else. 

4708.  Yon  say  ytn  have  admitted  parents  with 
children.  Have  these  people  as  a  rule  tramped  f— 
Sometimes  tbey  have  tramped,  sometimes  they  have 
been  in  the  town. 

4709.  How  many  of  a  femily  have  yon  taken  in  at 
oocel — Seven. 

4710.  As  many  as  seven  t — Seven  ddldren.  Niae 
of  a  family  altogether. 

4711.  Yon  said  you  had  admitted  boys,  but  tJMt  as 
8  nto  they  were  with  their  parents.  Have  yon  found 
that  boys  whose  parents  are  resident  in  Edinburgh 
ever  came  asking  for  admiwion  f — ^Very  often. 

4712.  Do  you  admit  them  Y — Never. 

4713.  You  dont  t— No. 

4714.  But  since  yon  have  oome  you  have  not  found 
them  I — ^There  ware  two  boys  belonging  to  Leith  came 
to  the  institution  and  said  Uiey  belonged  to  Peterhead. 
I  detained  them  and  wrote  to  Peterhead  about  them, 
and  got  back  word  that  nothing  was  known  about  them 
at  aU.  Eventually  a  man  from  Leith  came  ap  and 
claimed  one  of  them,  and  said  he  knew  the  other.  It 
tocaed  out  ^at  one  of  them  had  stolen  money. 

4715.  Yon  have  not  found  that  a  common  oocnmenoe 
among  the  boys  resident  iu  Edinburgh  t — N&  Very 
aeldom. 

4716.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  the  kind 
of  bed  these  pe(^le  havel — It  is  simply  an  inclined 
plane  of  boards. 

4717.  A  eontinuous  long  board  t — ^A  eoutinuous 
inclined  plane. 

4718.  There  am  divisions  t — Vo,  There  are  no 
diviskna. 

4719.  And  tbey  get  a  blanket)— They  get  a  rag  to 
cover  them.     The  pJbce  is  heated  np. 

4720.  Are  tbey  not  expected  to  attend  divine 
service  1 — Yes.     Every  night. 

4721.  That  is  a  condition  1 — You  may  say  it  is  a 
condition,     lliere  is  worship  every  night 

4722.  And  iu  the  morning  t — Not  in  the  morning 
ascopt  on  Sondays. 

4723.  You  admit  people  on  Sondays  t  —  Some* 
Umea. 

4724.  When  they  coaie  in  on  Saturday  yon  keep 
them  over  Sunday  t— Yes. 


4725.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  mast  have  a  goodjtfr.  WOliam 


many  Booiau  Catholics  % — Yes,  a  great  nombet; 

4726.  Do  you  get  into  collision  with  any  of  the 
Bonum  Catholio  Hierarchy  in  eonseetion  with  them  t 
— Na  No  troahle  at  nlL  i  hars  not  hcaad  any 
complaint 

4727.  Do  the  police  ever  oona  to  your  phwe  ia 
leanh  of  oriminib  I — Sometimes. 

4728.  Do  they  e*ereatoh  any  one  then  (—>SoflMtione 
tibey  bring  me  crimitiala  against  wbam  thay  have  no 
direct  charge,  but  about  whom  they  are  making  inquiry. 

4729.  But  you  have  no  power  to  detain  the  criminal  t 
— No°.    They  bring  bim  at  their  own  risk. 

4730.  You  are  registered  as  a  common  lodging-house, 
or  something  of  that  sort  t — No.  We  are  not  in  the  same 
category.     We  make  no  charge  of  any  kind. 

4731.  I  euppoea  that  does  not  ^eelude  the  poHee 
from  havfaig  free  entry  T->-They  eaa  some  in  at  any 
time. 

4732.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  lAiatt—«aDe- 
times. 

4733.  Have  the  police  made  any  anmrta,  and  if  so^ 
how  many  tfuring  last  year  f— ^I  never  saw  any  cfoeot 
arreata  made  there. 

4784.  Do  the  artisans  that  oome  IwIoDg  to  uaioiis  T^* 
Some  of  them  do. 

4735.  Do  not  the  men  connected  with  these  nnions 
apply  to  them  in  the  first  place  for  assistance  1 — ^Theie 
are  seme  of  the  societies  give  no  pecuniary  benefit — 
some  of  the  trades  unions. 

4736.  You  mentioned  the  trade  of  a  printer  and 
that  of  an  engmeer.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  aniens 
have  thqr  not  1 — Yes. 

4737.  Do  yon  send  them  to  apply  to  their  anions  for 
assistance  1 — Yea     Very  often. 

4738.  I  ask  this  question  because  yen  apparently 
accept  their  statements  about  their  tndes  and  their 
desire  for  work,  many  people  declare  tiiat  tramps — I  do 
not  wish  to  disparage  your  inmates — but  that  tramps 
give  very  erroneous  statements  regarding  their  trade  and 
tiieir  willingness  to  work.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
you  test  these  artisan  cases  by  any  reference  to  unions  I 
— They  show  me  their  union  tickets.  These  men  who 
belong  to  unions  are  genemily  very  ready  to  show  t^it 
anion  tickets. 

4739.  Do  you  not  send  them  to  the  secretary  of  the 
union  1 — I  can't  do  that  before  the  morning. 

4740.  How  is  it  they  don't  apply  to  them  i — It  amy 
be  that  they  got  into  town  too  late  to  apply. 

4741.  You  mentioned  that  some  volunteered  work. 
Do  none  when  they  get  into  employment  send  yoa 
pecuniary  acknowledgment  1 — Sometimes  I  have  re- 
ceived sometliing. 

4742.  How  much  in  the  year  t — ^It  differs. 

4743.  Do  you  get  a  £5  note  out  of  them  f— Oh  «o  1 
The  most  ever  I  got  I  think  was  28. 

4744.  Oct  of  the  k>t  t— Yes ;  2s. 

4745.  In  one  year  t — Yes. 

4746.  From  all  the  people  1 — Yes.  Some  eolitary 
cases  whose  fares  have  been  paid  have  retaroed  the 
fares. 

4747.  These  respectable  men  who  form  10  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  say  1,700,  dont  send  aujtfaiag  to  you  to 
vindicate  their  independence  t — I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
don't  except  they  pat  it  into  the  box. 

4748.  How  much  do  you  get  out  of  the  box  1 — Some 
years  £i  or  £4. 

4749.  The  public  pat  into  the  box  too  t— Very  likely. 
I  eoold  not  ea^  who  pats  in. 

4750.  Where  is  t^  box  t — It  <s  in  the  window,  jost 
at  the  outside  as  they  pass  down  the  Lane. 

4751.  Do  you  often  catch  any  fellow  patting  money 
into  the  box  1 — I  have  never  by  any  possiUKty  seen 
any  one  put  money  into  the  box  yet  Once  it  was 
found  open,  but  there  was  nothing  taken  out  of  it  as 
far  as  I  could  see. 

4752.  You  mentioned  l^t  there  w«re  65  pee^de  per 
night  in  the  Asylum.  In  reply  to  Professor  Wilson  you 
said  you  could  acoommodt^  110.  That  is  45  per  night 
more  than  yon  actually  have.  How  is  it  yoa  don't  fill 
up  1 — Sometimes  there  are  a  great  many  more  applicants 


Oilduritl. 
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Mr.  Wmiam  than  I  take  in,  but  those  who  are  dismissed  are  generally 
QUchrid.         people  I  know,  either  drunk  or  habitual  frequenters  of 
„  .J      -g„.  the  institution,  who  are  not  eligible  for  admission. 
28  any.  IBM.      ^^53    ^^^  j^  Sutherland.)  Yon  speak  of   10  per 

cent  of  the  artisan  class  coming  for  relief.  Does  your 
total  represent  so  many  different  persons? — Those 
persons  very  seldom  come  back. 

4754.  Now  are  these  1,700  separate  individuals,  or  do 
yon  have  the  same  people  appearing  more  than  once  1 
— I  mentioned  that  a  great  many  of  these  were  shiftless 


fellows,  who  had  never  thoroughly  mastered  their  trade,  Mr.  WiUi 
and  lacked  application.  OtldtrxtC 

4766.  But  does    that  observation  apply  to  1,700  ^  jf^^K 
individual  persons  1 — No.  —1 

4756.  What  is  the  longest  time  you  keep  one  of  these 
vagrants  t — I  have  kept  one  for  a  fortnight. 

4767.  Don't  you  keep  some  of  them  for  months  t — 
No.  We  have  no  such  establishment  as  they  have  in 
Glasgow  where  they  have  a  Home  in  connection  with 
the  Asylum.     [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.R,C.Gmy, 
Mr.  John 
JIfaedonald, 
MwHepbwm. 


Mb.  B.  C.  gray,  S.S.C.  (with  whom  was  associated  Mr.  JOHN  MACDONALD  and  Miss 

HEPBURN),  called  in  and  examined. 


4758.  {By  tfie  Chairman.)  You  are  the  honorary 
law  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  t — Yes,  and  also  a  director.  Mr.  Macdonald 
is  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society  and  Miss 
Hepburn  the  assistant  secretary. 

4759.  Explain  to  the  Commission  on  what  legislative 
basis  the  society  stands  7 — ^Tbe  position  is  this.  From 
1886  when  we  commeuced  the  society  we  had  no  special 
Act — we  simply  had  the  ordinary  Police  Acts— to  entitle 
us  to  interfere  at  all,  and  until  the  Act  known  as  the 
Children's  Charter  was  passed  we  had  very  slender 
powers  indeed.  In  1889  that  Act  was  passed,  and  gave 
us  very  great  assistance. 

4760.  Tell  us  about  it  1 — The  main  provision  of  the 
Act  enabled  us  to  prosecute  and  punish  parents  for  ill- 
treating  their  children  by  neglect,  that  b  to  say,  by 
leaving  them  without  proper  attention,  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  &c.  And  now  we  have  the  Act  passed  in 
August  last  which  amends  and  consolidates  the  previous 
Acts. 

4761.  What  was  the  amendment) — Some  of  the 
provisions  were  found  unworkable,  and  we  desired  also 
to  change  the  age  of  the  children — the  age  at  which  we 
could  interfere  with  parents  for  neglecting  their  children, 
and  other  provisions. 

4762.  You  wished  to  change  the  age  from  what  to 
what  t — The  present  state  of  the  law  is  that '  if  any 
'  person  over  the  age  of  16  years,  who  has  the  custody, 
'  charge,  or  care  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  16  ' — 
before  it  was  14 — '  wilfully  assaults,  ill-treats,  neglects, 
'  abandons,  or  exposes.' 

4763.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  16  in  both  cases? 
— Yes.  That  is  to  say  the  parent  or  guardian  to  be 
prosecuted  for  ill-treatment  of  a  child  must  be  a  person 
over  1 6  years  of  age.  We  sometimes  have  prosecution 
of  guardians  who  are  not  parents — elder  brothers  or 
sisters  in  charge  of  the  children.  We  cannot  under  this 
Act  prosecute  any  guardian  not  over  16  years  of  age, 
and  the  child  in  reepect  of  whom  prosecution  takes 
place  must  be  under  16. 

4764.  What  other  amendments  were  there  ? — In  Scot- 
land the  prosecutions  are  confined  to  the  sherifEs,  and 
many  of  the  sherifis  before  whom  prosecutions  were 
brought  were  not  clear  about  punishing  parents  for  a 
single  assault  They  held  it  must  t«  habitual  ill- 
treatment.     That  was  cleared  up  in  this  Act. 

4765.  By  what  words? — The  words  iu  section  1, 
'  wilfully  assaults,  ill-treats,  neglects,  abandons,  or  ex- 
'  poses  such  child,  or  causes  or  procures  such  child  to 
<  be  assaulted,  ill-treated,  neglected,  abandoned,  or 
'  exposed  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  such  child  nn- 
'  necessary  suficring  or  injury  to  ite  health  (including 
'  injury  to  or  loss  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  limb,  or  organ 
'  of  the  body,  and  any  mental  derangement),  that  person 
'  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.'  There  are  some 
words  different  from  the  former  enactment 

4766.  Does  that  repeal  the  former  enactment  1 — Yes. 
It  not  only  repeals  the  Act  of  1889,  but  an  Act  passed 
a  few  weeks  before  this  one.  A  Bill  was  promoted  in 
Parliament  for  the  amendment  of  this  Act,  and  when  it 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
others  considered  it  more  necessary  to  consolidate  the 
law  on  this  subject,  and  they  proceeded  to  pass  the  Act 
I  have  quoted  from — Chap.  41-57  and  58  Vict 

4767.  Have  you  had  any  prosecutions  under  it  ?— We 
had  13  or  14  in  the  month  of  October. 


4768.  Give  us  a  few  specimens? — We  had  one  in 
which  the  father  was  punished  with  imprisonment  for 
ten  days  for  neglect ;  another  in  which  Sheriff  Hamilton 
admonished  theparent;  another  where  Sheriff  Rutherfurd 
sent  the  mother  to  prison  for  30  days ;  another  where 
Sheriff  Orphoot  sentenced  the  father  to  21  days  for 
neglect. 

4769.  For  neglect?— Well,  we  call  it  neglect  In 
many  of  these  cases  there  is  some  active  ill-treatment, 
but  we  charitably  often  call  it  neglect.  The  punish- 
ment indicates  where  some  of  the  cases  may  be  aggra- 
vated. In  another  case  where  the  mother  and  father 
were  both  chai;ged,  the  father  got  30  days,  and  in 
another  the  mother  got  14  days.  One  child  was  sent 
to  the  Mars.  That  is  a  case  in  which  the  prosecution 
takes  place  before  the  magistrate.  We  have  numerous 
cases  like  these.  In  another  one  the  father  got  for 
neglect,  21  days,  and  in  another  for  neglect  and 
ill-treatment,  the  mother  got  30  days'  hard  labour. 
With  reference  to  that  may  I  observe  that  at  our  last 
meeting  of  directors,  the  chairman,  who  was  also  a 
visiting  Justice  of  the  prison,  said  he  doubted  whether 
the  hard  labour  which  was  added  to  some  of  the 
sentences  was  unacceptable  to  the  prisoners.  His 
understanding  was  that  they  got  better  attention.  We 
resolved  to  make  inquiry  into  that  matter. 

4770.  Have  you  any  personal  evidence  to  give 
on  that  point  ? — We  have  simply  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  made  at  the  meeting. 

4771.  Have  you  any  further  cases? — The  next  case 
was  one  of  assault,  where  the  father  was  fined  £Z  with 
the  alternative  of  seven  days'  imprisonment  The  next 
was  one  of  neglect,  where  the  child  was  sent  to  an 
Industrial  School.     That  was  before  the  magistrate. 

4772.  What  status  have  the  Protection  of  Children 
Societies  throughout  the  country  in  connection  with 
this  matter? — In  Scotland  they  have  not  the  same 
status  as  in  England  to  institute  prosecutions. 

4773.  They  have  no  status  in  England  beyond  that 
of  the  ordinary  individual? — But  in  Scotland  the 
ordinary  individual  has  no  status.  However,  there  is 
this  important  element,  that  the  judges  and  sheriffs 
recognise  our  Shelter  and  Home  as  places  to  which 
children  may  be  sent  under  a  custody  order  which  they 
are  entitled  to  pronounce  under  this  Act 

4774.  You  have  a  legal  status  in  that  way,  but  not 
a  legal  status  in  initiating  prosecutions  ? — No,  we  have 
not 

4775.  If  your  officers  hear  of  any  case  they  make 
a  report? — Yes. 

4776.  And  you  recommend  the  Procurator  Fiscal? — 
Yes. 

4777.  You  recommend  that  information  should  be 
lodged  with  the  Procurator  Fiscal  1 — We  lodge  the 
information  ourselves,  and  some  of  the  Fiscals  have 
this  confidence  in  us,  that  they  take  straight  from  onr 
hands  the  information  we  have  got  up,  and  straightway 
commence  the  case. 

4778.  That  is  of  course  very  creditable  to  you,  but 
is  that  Scotch  law? — It  is  for  the  Fiscal,  as  an  officer 
of  the  Court,  to  judge.  He  may  be  satisfied  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manner  in  which  we  have  got  up  the 
case,  and  it  is  open  for  him  to  deal  with  it. 

4779  (By  Sheriff  Dove  Wilson.)  He  is  entitled 
to  proceed  on  what  he  believes  to  be  trustwortfa} 
information  ? — Quite  so. 


J£r.R.C.Ot 
Mr.Jclm 
Maedtmali, 
MissBepbu 
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4780.  (By  the  Chairmaii.)  Let  us  oome  to  the 
place  where  yoa  have  a  status.  You  have  got  a 
Shelter  t— Yes. 

4781.  The  sheriff  cau  order  the  children  into  your 
custody  t — ^Yes. 

1894.      4782.  What  are  the  powers! — ^They  are  contained 

—        iu  section  6  of  the  Act,  which  is  as  follows  : — '  Where 

'  a  person  having  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  a  child 

under  the  age  of  16  years  has  been — (a)  convicted  of 

'  committing,  in  respect  of  such  child,  an  o£fenoe  of 

'  cruelty  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any  of  the 

'  offences  mentioned  in  the  schedule  of  this  Act ;  or 

'  (b)  committed  for  trial  for  any  such  offence ;  or  (c) 

'  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  such  child,  by 

'  any  Court,  that  Court  either  at  the  time  when  the 

'  person  is  so  convicted,  committed  for  trial  or  bound 

'  over,  and  without  requiring  any  new  proceedings  to 

be  instituted  for  the  purpose,  or  at  any  other  time, 

'  and  also  any  petty  Sessional  Court  before  which  any 

'  person   may  bring  the  case,   may,  if   satisfied  on 

'inquiry  that  it  is  expedient  so  to  deal   with   the 

'  child,  order  that  the  child  be  taken  out  of  the  custody 

'  of  the  person  so  convicted,  committed  for  trial  or 

'  bound  over,  and  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  a 

'  relation  of  the  child  or  some  other  fit  person  named 

by  the  Court  (such  relation  or  other  persou  being 

willing  to  undertake  such  custody)  until  it  attains  the 

'  age  of  16  years,  or  for  any  shorter  period,  and  may 

'  of  its  own  motion,  or  on  the  application  of  any  persou, 

'  from  time  to  time  by  order  renew,  vary.  Mid  revoke 

any  such  order ;  bat  no  order  shall  be  made  under 

this  sectiou  unless  a  parent  of  the  child  has  been 

'  convicted  of,  or  committed  for  trial  for  the  offence, 

or  is  under  committal  for  trial  for  having  beeu  or 

has  been  proved  to  have  been  party  or  privy  to  the 

offence,  or  has  been  bound   over  to  keep  the  peace 

toward  the  child.' 

4783.  I  notice  you  speak  of  committing  the  child  to 
the  custody  of  proper  persons.  To  whom  is  the  child 
committed  1 — Instantly  on  the  conviction  being  pro- 
nounced, our  secretary,  or  some  one  representing  us  in 
attendance,  asks  the  sheriff  to  pronounce  a  custody 
order  in  favour  of  the  society. 

4784.  It  does  not  mention  the  society  in  the  Act  t — 
— It  may  be  any  fit  person. 

4785.  Whom  do  yon  put  forward  as  your  custodier  t 
— Our  secretary. 

4786.  The  fact  is  your  society  has  uo  legal  status  1 
— Orders  are  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  secretary, 
but  we  have  asked  an  order  iu  favour  of  a  brother  of 
the  child. 

4787.  Supposing  yon  get  that  order.  Take  the  case 
of  a  child  three  yettn  old.  Is  your  secretary  bound  to 
look  after  that  child) — We  have  children  under  six 
months  in  the  Shelter  at  the  present  moraentt,  We 
have  had  them  three  weeks  old. 

4788.  How  long  do  you  keep  themt — As  short  a 
time  as  we  possibly  can. 

4789.  What  is  the  order  the  judge  gives  you. 
Supposing  a  sheriff  commits  a  child  to  your  custody  two 
years  old,  let  us  know  the  length  of  time  for  which 
they  are  committed  t — (Mr.  Maedonald.)  Always  till 
they  are  16,  and  14  in  the  case  of  boys. 

4790.  What  is  your  duty  in  the  matter.  Does  it 
involve  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  children  t — Yes. 

4791.  Aud  the  responsibility  in  case  of  neglect 
of  being  puUed  up  under  the  Act  1 — Of  course  it  will. 

4792.  What  becomes  of  the  children  committed  to 
you  t — ^They  go  to  our  Society's  Home  at  Corstorphine,  a 
permanent  Home,  where  we  have  accommodation  for 
100. 

4793.  How  many  have  yont — We  have  about  95. 
We  can  take  in  about  ten  diildreu  a  year. 

4794.  Iu  the  event  of  anything  occnrring  to  yon, 
or  a  new  secretary  being  appointed,  what  would  be  the 
procedure  1  —  I  suppose  they  are  committed  to  my 
custody  officially  as  secretary  of  the  society. 

4796.  (By  Sherif  Dove  Wileon.)  The  Court  may 
renew  or  revoke  the  order  at  any  time  1 — Yes. 

4796.  (By  th«  Chaiifium.)  Is  there  auy  provision  for 
incorporation  1—(J/r.  Gray.)    No.     The  facilities  to 


which  Sheriff  Wilson  has  referred  are  quite  sufficient,  Mr.  R.  C. 
for  though  the  order  is  pronounced  at  the  time  of  the  Oray, 
couviction,  it  may  be  done  at  any  other  time.  ^cudmeUd 

4797.  Take  another  case.     Mr.  Macdouald  is  made  jjmllepburn 

personally  responsible,    aud  if    these  children    were        

neglected  he  might  have  to  bear  the  entire  responsibility.  28  Nov.  1894 
Is  there  no  provision  under  that  Act  for  the  iucorpora- 

tion  of  such  a  society,  under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts 
for  instance,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— No. 

4798.  You  don't  feel  auy  desire  that  it  should  t — No 
We  do  feel  we  should  have  a  much  larger  and  better 
status  for  the  work  we  do. 

4799.  You  are  dependent  on  voluntary  subscriptions  1 
— (Mr.  Maedonald.)  Yes.  Oar  revenue  last  year  was 
over  £2,000,  and  in  1886  it  was  £508.  That  refers 
entirely  to  the  eastern  district  of  the  society.  The 
society  is  named  the  Scottish  National. 

4800.  Where  are  the  head-quarters  1 — In  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  aud  the  accounts  are  kept  entirely 
separate. 

4801.  You  are  simply  platouically  associated  7 — We 
meet  alternately  iu  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

4802.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  Glasgow  society  t — 
The  subscriptions  are  hardly  so  large  as  ours. 

4803.  Are  they  equally  elastic  i— For  the  last  year 
£1,040  was  the  amount  of  the  receipts,  and  it  has  been 
about  that  sum  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

4804.  You  don't  pass  on  the  children.  Yon  have  no 
power  to  pass  them  on  unless  you  get  auother  judicial 
order  % — ^They  seud  the  children  to  us. 

4806.  The  sheriff  commits  them  to  your  custody  i — 
Occasionally.  This  matter  of  the  custody  of  children 
is  only  done  in  a  very  small  number  of  prosecutions, 
only  where  the  offenders  are  habitual  offenders,  or 
where  it  is  very  much  in  the  iutereats  of  the  child  to  be 
taken  away. 

4806.  I  presume  your  Shelter  affords  a  place  into 
which  wives  and  children  may  come  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  their  husbands  t — We  don't  take  the  mothers ; 
we  take  the  children.  The  jurisdiction  is  restricted 
to  a  child.  A  child  may  be  taken  to  any  place  registered 
as  '  a  place  of  safety.' 

4807.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know ;  wliat  dons  the 
Act  say? — 'A  constable  may  take  to  a  place  of  safety 
'  any  child  in  respect  of  whom  an  offence  under  para- 
'  graph  (a)  of  section  2  of  this  Act  has  been  committed, 
'  or  iu  respect  to  whom  an  offence  of  cruelty,  within 
'  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  auy  of  the  offences 
'  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  has  been,  or 
'  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  beeu  committed.'  And 
further  '  a  child  so  taken  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  also 
'  auy  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  who  seeks  refuge 
'  iu  a  place  of  safety,  may  there  be  detained  until  it  can 
'  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction, 
'  and  that  Court  may  make  such  order  as  is  mentioned 
'  in  the  next  following  sub-section,  or  may  cause  the 
'  child  to  be  dealt  with  as  circumstances  may  admit 
'  and  require  until  the  charge  made  against  any  person 
'  in  respect  of  any  offence  as  aforesaid,  with  regard  to 
'  the  child  has  been  determined,  by  the  committal  for 
'  trial,  or  couviction,  or  discharge  of  such  person.' 

4808.  Then  as  to  the  Shelter  being  a  place  of  safety  t 
— Our  place  is  registered  as  a  place  of  safety  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city. — (Mr.  Gray.)  We  sent  applica- 
tion to  the  magistrates  to  have  it  so  recognised. 

4809.  How  does  it  work  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere 
when  there  is  no  pUwe  of  safety  t—(ifr.  Maedonal'K) 
Under  this  Act  a  poorhousa  is  considered  a  place  '  f 
safety. 

4810.  Under  that  Act  a  judge  could  consider  the 
master  or  superintendent  of  the  poorhonse  a  proper 
person,  so  that  no  legislation  is  required  to  enable 
Parochial  Boards  to  take  custody  1 — I  am  speaking  now 
of  what  happens  before  conviction,  where  a  child  can  be 
taken  at  once  without  the  consent  of  parents. 

4811.  What  private  places  of  safety  are  registered  in 
Scotland  ? — Simply  the  three  shelters,  and  all  the  poor- 
houses  all  over  the  country. 

4812.  How  long  can  you  keep  the  children? — Until 
the  parents  have  been  tried  before  the  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction. 
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4813.  Soppoaiag  the:iBoither  kseot  topnaMi,  wkat 
is'thepositioD  of  tha  father  1 — If  th«  Mher  irere  unfale 
to  look  after  Uie  ehildrea  we  Troidd.raaow  them  tathe 
Shelter. 

4814.  Botcuppaaiagyou  CDnaider'thBm  iadai^Eat 
SS  Nov.  1894.    h^me^  and   ths  father  is  of  a  diffeEent  opiakm,  who 

carries  the  dtf.  Can  yoa  lemove  tdnon  withont  his 
conaent) — If  the  ahildrea  fasvie  baas  vstj-  muck 
ueglected  and  we  can  get  d  dootor's  iee(ti£cate. 

4815.  What  powera haira  yonl — We^Gaally ta&e.Bnoh 
poven, 

-4816.  Tou  take  children  in  the  case  of  ooa  neglaot- 
ing  parent  and  retain  them.  t^aeaX  th*  wtU  of  th* 
ether !— We  have  ohildren  in  the  Sbalbsr  >ow  to 
whom  that  applies. 

4817.  {By  Sheriff  Dom  Wiltou.)  Yonhaae  iogxl 
power  under  section  fr? — Yea, 

4818.  {By  tfte  Chairmaai)  What  iabhal^Hl  pownl 
— The  powers  are  in  the  following  '  a  constable  may  take 
'  to  a  place  of  safety,  any  child  in  respect  of  whom,  ao 

*  offence  under  paEBgnq>h  (a)  of  section  2  of  this  Act 
'  has  been  comiuitked,  or  in  respeab  of  whom.  an.  atSeiatfb 

*  of  oraelty  within  tha  mcauing  of  this  Act,  «r  any  of 

*  the  offences  meutioned  intthe  acbedale  of  this.  Act. has 
'  been,  or  there  is  reaaon  to  beJtera  has  beau  comr 
<  mUted.' 

4819.  What  I  want  to  knew  is  tihia.  A  police 
constable  brings  you  a  child  iaie^eot  of  wkieh  an  act 
of  oraelty  on  the  {ttrt  «f  the  mother  has  baoi  perpo- 
trated.  The  father  comes  to  yoa  aad  says  <  I  want  my 
'  children  home '  1 — ^We  can  otfnae  undai  this  section 
to  give  the  child  np  until  the  qaosiion  is  tried. 

48^.  Bat  yon  said  you  have  no  power  1 — {Mr, 
Gray.)    We  exercise  powem  iu  talcing  the  diildren. 

4821.  You  dauft  want  oi^  incnasa  of  poveisi — 
No. 

4822.  In  Glasgow  I  understand  they  aeud  tihem  to 
yott  % — {Mr.  MaedomUd.)  That  ia  only  in  the  oasa  o£ 
very  young  ohildcen.  We  eudearenc  as  far  as  possible 
to  send  than  to  Indostrial  Schools^  The  aagistcatest 
hare  power  to  send  them,  to  an  InduBtriai  School — 
children  over  seven. 

4823.  How  many  of  them  go  tD  ladnatrial  Schaoii. 
I  want  to  know  how  many  hare  faaoams  a  charge  on. 
Imperial  foods ) — I  am.  sony  I  hare  not  got.  the  La- 
formation. 

4824.  But  yoa  could,  send  it  in  to  tiie  seorataiy  t — 
Yes. 

482<5.  In  the  ooaniry  diaincJa  yon  think  tbe.aDpeiin>- 
tendent  of  the  poor  would  be  a  aoikable  person  to.  have 
custody  of  the  children) — Yjea,  if  they  would  do  it. 

4826.  But  they  say  they  wisut  powers  and;  that  they 
have  not  got  powers.  Ttoy  aay  they  wnat  poweisi  to 
deal  with  the  very  sort  of  cMldrea  this  Act  was  meant 
to  deal  with.  IXms  not  this  Ant  give  them  power  to 
keep  the  ehildrea  f — Yes  it  doss. 

4^27.  Would  it  not  be  a  profiec  fooabion  for  your 
sooiety  to  enlighten  Parochial  Boards  as  tx>  their 
poawra  t — So  we  do  as  £u  a«  possible  in  parts  of  tha 
covatry  where  we  have  opened  branches 

4828.  Yes;  bat  by  maam^of  oineular,  Ineaa.  Tau 
say  they  have  tile  power  t — ^Yes. 

4£i29.  I  suppose  mosrt  of  these  eases  are  eases  of 
neglect? — All  the  neglect  cases,  but  uot  all  the. assault 
cases ;  not'  in  the  worst  casesi  of  cruehy. 

4830.  What  are  they  oases  of  I— Sheer  hnitBUfty. 
— {Mr.  Qray.)  Savage  tempw. 

4831.  Have  yoa  had  oocauoa  to.  intsrfese  with,  many 
of  the  richer  classes  t—(J/r.  Gray.)  Not  a  great  maay, 
bat  we;  hifve  bad  a  number.  We  had  one  child  of  a 
man  who  possessed  X7,000  and  lived  in  a  house  in  "StAr 
warth  Gardens.  It  was  the  only  child  of  its  parents.  Its 
mother  was  prosecuted,  and  we  toi^  the  ekiM  sad  by 
arsamgemunt  \i\th.  us  it  was  sent  to.Abor£ddy.  It  was 
sent  to  board  theee  en  the  conditiea  thet  the  sehoel- 
mMter  would  not  port  with  it  witbout  iiiformnig  as. 

4832.  Yott  will  have  much  greater  difficulty  iu  gettiag 
information  iu  regard  to  these? — Yea. 

'4833.  Doyou  tind  iMcroeskog  leadtuese  eu:  the  part 
of  the  public  to  infonH  yon  wf  caaas  oi  onwltyJ — 
Certainly  wo  do. 


4834.  Yon  have  branches  la  Ediabui^b.aud  Qlasgowt  Mr.  R.  a. 
— Yes.    There  are  some  aub-hrauehea  in  Moottose,  ^^Vy . 
Dumfries,  Kirkcaldy  and  various  country  districts.         Mciei^M. 

4836.  You  work,  them  from  Edinburgh  1 — That  iseo.  utisH^^an. 

4836.  Let  us  know  the  number  of  cases  iaqaiced  into        

in  Edinburgh  t— -In  Edinbiu^  last  year  862,  cases  were  28  Nov.  ISM. 
inqutredinto.  Of.  these  228' were  sbeltcied  and  clothed. 
There  ware  4v457  meala  given  to  them.  The>e  wiece  68 
cases  of  poBaatscc  gaawJiana  prosecabed;  219  parents 
cautioeed  and. kept nadet  supervision;  69idiildnansent 
by  otdor  of  the  Coart  to  Indostml  SMiools,  Training 
Ships,;  and  ether  JSamee,  iuchiding  aar  own  Hoaae  at  • 
Murmyfield. 

4837.  Thasa  are  eaeee  with  «dii<h  the  parmts  have 
been  nufirisnnad  orccuvicted  ? — Yes,  thait  as  so. 

4838.  You  have  also  had  105  oaass  visited  by  the 
oflloers  froni.£dtnbargh  in  the  soEBOunding  distoiatf —    - 
Yesy  at.Kiriualdy,  Alloa,  Stirlttig  and  so  forth. 

4(129..  Do  yoaraffieare  ever. get  a  nana  reception? — 
They  do  ocoaaionlly.  On  a.  very  few  occaaioBS  they 
have  been  aaaaalted.  Onr  seuiet  ofiScer  otss  v«cy 
seriamdyr  assaulted  en  one  oacaaion. 

4840.  Yon  speak  a£&  great  number  «f  nteala  That 
is  whw  tha  ohildnan  have  been  kepA  a  lang  time? — 
Yet. 

4841.  Can  you:  give  the  numbers  in  GJaagmrt — ^They 
had  1,044  cases  inqnired  into ;  906  childocu  shelteced ; 
344  diildren  ckithed  or  partially  clothed ;  6,111  meals 
given  in  the  Shaibec;  1,176  ehildrea  plaeed  in  Indostrial 
Schoola,  etc. ;  875  jnnrenta  remonstrated  with  aad 
cautioned  where  prosaoutian  was  not  expedient;  62 
convialioas  have  been  obtained — rather  fsiwer  than 
Edinhiirgh. 

484^  Can  Mr.  Macdonald  give  ns  any  infl>naatioa 
as  to  the  owep-lappiing  of  duritaes  for  the  protactieu 
and  care  of  children  in  E'linborgh  of  Glasgow.  You 
have  got  here  a  very  large  number  of  meala  given  to  ' 
chUdmn.  What  are  these  ? — These  ace  meala  given  to 
chMieu  who  am  iu  the  Shelter. 

4843.  There  ia  no  ovee-hippibg  hsEe?— rNa  Th«i» 
is  noaa 

4844.  The  xavanae  is  eutinly  from  volautary  sub- 
scription ? — Entirely ;  and  £35  f ram  the  Towa  Council 
of  Edinburgh. 

4845.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Gray,  how  it  is  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  is  able  bo  gi«»samany  grants  to  different 
charities  ?— They  have  a  fund  called  a  Coniaea  Good, 
from  which  they  anaiially  vote  a  earn  to  a  number  of 
chartties,  with  a  right  to:  nominate  one  oc  two  of  their 
numbM'  to  sit  in  oamuiittae  with  the  managanient  of 
the  institution. 

4846.  Yenarecanneated  with  U>em  thnaugh  that? — 
ThsQ'  oftibeir  own  will  recognise  hs  as  oae  ef^  thaoity 
charitiesu — {Mr.  MaedonaM.)  Tha  polioe  aced  to  the 
Shelter  many  children  whose  pacentaaseloakadup  from 
Saturday  night. 

4847.  Is  not  the  proper  place  the  pot^oawe? — Ko ; 
'  they  went  to  the  cells  with  their  nothera. 

4848.  Do  they  often  come  to  yea  in  the  caae  of 
children  whoae  parents  are  locked  up  foa  a  longen  limel 

4846.  Nov  the  aaaual  statement  of  aaoouabs? —  ' 
Subscriptions  and  domtiaos  laat  yaar  amounted  to 
£1,023,  ISs.,  and  boaxd  reeerved  from  pareatB.XL29. 

4850.  Biew  for  board?— That  is  in  the  case  of 
ehildrea  whose  board  we  have  been  able  bo  Dscover. 

4851.  Are  there  any  casditasns  foe  that  ^Yies,  along 
with  the:  custody  ooder. 

48&2.  Do  3n>u  ebren  get  it? — lb  is  very  diffieulL 
We  find  it  the  beet  way  for  the  offioers  of  the  sedety  to 
call  on  the  imrents  and  endeavour  to  get  money  from 
tham  ib  that  way. 

4853.  If  you  get  all  yon.  are  eatitl^  te'raoonethow. 
much  would  yon  get  1 — I  hairo  aevcEgano  into  that,  bat 
about  jBTOO. 

4854.  8oycm  don't  get  a«BO  than  a.thioderaicnrth 
of  what  yon  ahe«ld  get? — 'Yea 

4855.  Is  aa  order  aMide  that  something  sfaoutd  be 
paid  to  you  ? — Yes. 

4856.  What  is  it  aaaally  ?— ^  aiweek pestthild.  .It 
depends  ou  the  man's  wqges. 
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ltT.Il.0.  48B7.  Hare  you  ever  tried  to  recover  anyt — {Mr. 

^y.  Gray.)    We  have  never  been  able  to  «any  out  a  detiee. 

uJ^Zd  ^^^-  ^*  ^"^"^  ^  ^  alimentety  dabtf— Ye*     It 

Mia  Hepburn,  ^ould  be  recoverable  by  imprisoameDt. 

4899.  How  doe»  it  come  yov  ham  never  stteapted 

28  Not.  1894.  to  recover? — Because  thqr  ara  iaTaiiah(]riittflily  iwrth- 

^~~       less  characters. 

4860.  Up  to  what  aga  hare  you  had  to«tap  iaior 
the  protection  of  cbildxeu ! — SouwtLnea  to  the  Jiaii  of 
16,  but  not  frequently.  The  casea  ace  mors  frequeaftly 
about  10  or  under  10. — {Mr.  Maedonald,)  Wahave 
had  to  interfere  in  caaea  of  giiia.  when  tb«^  ham  hasM 
in  dangerous  smroundioga. 

4861.  There  is  an  Act  regaoding  the  cnatoi^of 
children  in  immoral  surroundings  f — {Mr.  Maedoaald.) 
The  Industrial  Schools  Act 

4862.  Tuu  can  interfere. t-rWe  da  intaifenb  ,baft  that 
is  not  for  us. 

4863.  Under  this  Act  you  rataly  inteifera  up,  to 
that  age ;  what  are  your  genecal  aflas  ? — I  shaold  tUok 
from  infancy  up  to  12  aad  13, 

4864.  And  Miss  Hephnm^  how  long  have  you.  been 
connected  with  the  society  t — Since  Maich  last,  as 
assistant  secretary. 

4865.  Ton  have  nothing  to  do  with  tba  annaginent  f 
— I  am  in  the  Shelter  the  wholei  day.  I  aopeniitend 
the  management  of  tha  cases<  .than^  getting  n^  the 
monthly  report  for  the  directors^  looking  aftec.  tiie 
officers,  and  investigating  caaes  that  come  in. 

4866.  Do  yoD  go  au{} — No,  I  don't  sequire  to  daao. 
'  I  do  visit  oco^onali^,. 

4867.  Have  you  any  additional  infnsroatioa  to  wtaat 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Maodonald  ? — "So. 
{Mr.  Gray.)  May  I  say  in  regacd  to  habitoal  ofiaaders 
tre  have  not  many  casea  of  that  kind  for  tUa  reason ; 
that,  as  we  take  the  custody  of  tba  child,  we  danothaar 
any  more  of  the  ofiisnders. 

4868.  {By  Dr.  Sutiterlcmd.)  Do  yoa  naooop'  yaar- 
eelvea  in  the  case  of  rich  panents  jM^aating  their 
children  t — {Mr.  Gray.)  We  oecaaionally  do.  Wchave 
cases  where  the  childrenare  tahenfiom  a  wickadmetfaer, 
the  fathaur  being  at  a  distance,,  and  in  n  n  (A  caaoo  we,  laay 
get  it 

4869.  In  the  case  of  the  child  you  seat  to  Aberfaldy  t 
— The  father  cheerfully  paid.    He  is.  a  man  of  maaaai 

4870.  Is  there  any  Shelter  in  Gla^oHcl— A^Shehar, 
not  a  Home. 

4871.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that,  there  should 
he  so  much  more  work  done  in  Edinburgh  than  Qlaagvw 
in  connection  with  neglected  children  1 — The  exf  lana- 
tiou  is  tiiat  our  branch  of  the  society  is  very  much  mare 
active.  We  have  four  officers  continually  about,  aad 
we  are  on  very  good  tenna  with,  tha  polieei  I  sujiiy«aB  we 
are  more  active  and  earnest  in  the  work. 

4872.  Does  Mr.  Quarrier  do  much  of  the  work  you 
dot — ^Yes  ;  but  it  is  reuiarkable  that  one  of  the  shaiiffs 
in  Glasgow  will  not  send  the  children  to  Mr  Quarrier's 
Home.— (Afr.  Maedonald.)  Mr.  Quarrier  works  along 
with  the  society,  and  refers  cases  of  cruelty  to  the  society. 
— {Mr.  Gray.)  But  one  of  the  sherifia  in  Gla^ow  prefers 
to  send  them  to  our  Home  at  Corstorphine.— -(ifr,  Mae- 
donald.) One  reason  ia  that  Mr.  Quarriei  will  not  under- 
take to  retain  a  child  in  this  country. 

4873.  Mr.  Quarrier,  lam  assuredfia  doing  in  Qlaqgow 
a  fair  share  of  the  same  kind  of  work  yoa  an  doing  t — 
{Mr.  Maedonald,)  Mr.  Quarrier's  work  ia  entiidiy  a 
charitable  work,  relieving  destitute  children,  not  ueeea- 
aarily  cruelty,  and  our  work  ia  not  charitable  work  at  all 

4874.  Tou  spend  money  on  the  child  ? — Yes. 

4875.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  charitable! — {Mr.  Ma^ 
donald.)  It  is,  but  these  chfldren  sent  to  the  Home  at 
Coratorphine  comprise  a  very  small  portion  of  the  wor^, 
and  even  these  children  are  aent  tbcse.  by  order  of  the 
sheriff. 

4876.  What  do  you  look  upon  as  a  neglected  child  t 
— {Mr.  Gray.)  Wo  have  cases  sometiBies  difficult  to  dia- 
tioguisb  as  they  are  so  di£Perent  in  kind  and  in  degree. 
Bat  extreme  iilthiiie.ss  of  the  child's  person  or  surronnd- 
ings,  or  if  it  is  emaciated  from  waat  of  nourishment,  we 
would  consider  indicative  of  neglect  in  the  sense  o£  the 
Act.     We  have  m.any. such  casPK.     Sometime<\  however. 


the  sheriff  has  remarked  of  a  vary  poorly  kept  child  ifr.  B.  & 
that  ,it  was  in  that  condition  bacanae  it  had  to  follow  ^"^y- 
the  poor  fortunes  of  its  pannta.  jJbiaiinmUs 

4877.  Would  filth  per  u  oomtitut*  neglect  %-~in  an  uS^^mr^ 
aggravated  degree  it  wanhL  

4878.  {By  Miu    Stevauon.)    Yoa  aay  yen  work8»N»»..l«r4. 
alMig  with  tha  poUee.     I  undMstand  thai  the  pohoe  in 
cmiaectioa  wit^  the  Aasaoiatiett  for  Improving  the 
Candition  of  the  Vxtat  Iwra  inaugurated  a  sefaema  for 

olotbing  dukken,  and  that  one  ci  the  strong  reaaons 
thay  give  to  juatify  the  aBat^ymenttil  public  aerriee  in 
tiie  admiaistation  «{  abanty  is  tiiab  it  givea  them  the 
power  of  prosecuting  parents  in  cases  where  tba  wont 
af  clothing  ia  daa  to  tha  ne^bect  of  the  pareata.  Can 
yon  give  us  aay  inskaaoe  in  which  any  pnent  has  baeu 
prosecuted  to  whom  clothing  faaa  baea  given? — {Mr. 
Maedomid,)  Spoddag.  froin  auraory  I  ahauld  say  six. 

4S7SL  Yoa.  wotk  alaa  ahmg^with  the  Sthool  Board 
Officenf— (afe  Grmy.)  Yea 

4880.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  had  paiente  of 
the  battar-alaaa  pcasBoratad  for.nsglact.  Have>  yo«  any 
parenta  proaaouted  wfaosa  anwq^ wagais  e*ier40B.  per 
waek]^— We  harveanuMber;  We  have  had,  curinusly 
QDoa^  aa  Jewor  flua  Ifara*  or  Jour  werrkefaia  fiat- 
dasa  priating  workain.  Edintau;^  earning  onrer  SOa:  a 
iwakr  pnwacatad  aad  coatictad  for  iU-treatanot 

4£&L  S*  that  it  ia  no*  only  tkadcgtanfed  cln>  who 
toeat  their  childrea  ttoeUy  t»Niai  ^^  ovan^  wage 
of  the  parents  of  children  proaaamtecl  witt  ba  about  SSa. 
a  week. 

4883.  1 8b>aU  l&e  to  aak  Mr.  MacdonaU  a  question 
witix.  re^gaad  to  the  oastody  of  the  dutdrBn  nnder  the 
Act  You  atatad  tiiat  Paroohial  fiaaids  htkl  tha  power 
to  detain  the  chHdnaa.  uadar  an  order  of  the  Court  till 
the  pasant  waa  heoagbt  to  trial,  and  that  avbasqnently 
the  aheriff  cauld  order  Uunt  thikl  to  be  kept  in  custody 
by  some  person  recognised  in  the  Court  ? — That  ia  not 
quite  what  I  meant  to  axplain. 

4880.  Yon  said  that  the  sheriff  aader  this  Aet  oan 
sanction  detention  of  a  child  in  safe  castody,  and  t^t 
OBC  of  the  plaoes  to  whoch  the  child  can  be  sent  ia  a 
poorhouse  1— The  section  to  which  I  referred  is  that 
which,  says  that  a  ooaataUa  m^  taka  tfaa  child.  It 
dees  BOt  re()aira>Mi  order  from  tha  afaeri£ 

4884^  I  nCar  to  tba  aafaaeqaant.  pnoedura  after  the 
paraat  or  guardian  haa  been  connoted.  The  Court 
may  order  that  the  child  fas  taken  oat  of  tho  custody  of 
the  person  so  convicted  and  be  ctaatnitted  to  tlio  oaatody 
of  & xelatiaa  of  the«hiid,  or  sbbib  aUier  fit  person  named 
by  the  Court,  fiuchpenoa  being  lelt  to  undertake  such 
OHstody  until  thaofaUd  attains  tba  age  of  16.  That 
lafem  to  the  goveroors  «C  potrbraass  I— I  doat  thiiik 
sa^naleae  tiiey  wai*  wiiUag. 

4885.  And  it  <mly  ap^iea  ta  oaaaa  that  hava  bc«a 
brought  bak»a  tha  Goart  aader  thia  Act  It  ia  not  a 
gmeral  pawer  to  Patmdiial  Boaads  t— 'Yes. 

4886.  In  regard  to  your  relations  with  the  Towti 
Oooooil;  ia  respect  to  the  ocafaibutioa  they  give  you 
they  have  a  representation  at  you  Board  f — Yes. 

4867.  {By  Sheriff  Done  Wikon,)  Would  you  make 
dear,  Mr.  Gr^,  tiieieaokeniioa  nf  power  given  Yiy  the 
Act  of  1894,  oaar  Ab  Act  of  18£9 1>— The  Act  of 
1889  which  was  the  origiaal  Act  prooeeda-^'  any  perscm 
'  over  16^  years  of  age  having  the  cfMtody,  coatml,  or 
*  ebarga  of  a  child — a  boy  nnder  the  age  of  14  or  a 
<  gul  under  16-^wilfnliy  ili4t«ata,  neglects,  abandoat, 
'  or  expoaea '  whereaa  the  Act' of  the  present  year  pto- 
eeada— :'  any  peraoa  aver  the  a^  of  16  years,  who  has 
'  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  child  under  tha  age 
'  of  16  yeaiB,  wLfaUy  assaults,  ill'traats^  neglccta, 
'  ahaadoDs,  or  exposes.'  An  assault  ia  meatioued  uodvr 
thia  Act  as  it  was  not  in  the  aciginai  Act.  Some  of 
onr  sheriffs  thought  when  a  child  wBa< assaulted  they  had 
to  resart  to  the  oddiaacy  Police  Act, 

4d88,  Would  yea  make  another  point  clear  alsoi 
Would  you  read  the  de&iilioa  ^nse  of  'a  ptaoo  of 
'  safety '  1 — ^The  expreasion  '  place  of  salety '  includes  any 
place  certitied  by  the  Local  Authority  under  this  Act  for 
the  purposes  of  thia  Act,  aad  also  ineludet  any  workhouse 
or  police  station,.  o|  any  hospital,  8arf;ery,  or  place  of 
the  like  kind. 
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Ur.  R.  O,  4889.  Kindly  look  at  section  live,  ttub-sectiou  foar. 

Omy,  That  deals  with  the  case  of  the  detention  of  the  child 

^f'J"^^,,       during  iuquiry! — Yea.   Itrans.    'Boards  of  Guardians, 
M^mf^im.  '  »"d  in  Scotland,  Parochial  Boards,  shall  provide  for  the 

'  reception  of  children  brought  to  a  workhouse  in  pursu- 

28  Nov.  1894.  ■  auce  of  this  Act,  and  where  the  place  of  safety  to  which 

'  a  constable  takes  a  child  is  a  workhouse,  the  master 

'  shall  receive  the  child  into  the  workhouse  if  there  is 
'  suitable  accommodation  therein  for  the  same,  and  shall 
'  detain  the  child  until  the  case  is  determined,  and  any 
'  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  child  shall  be 
'  deemed  to  be  expenses  incurred  in  the  relief  of  the 
•  poor.' 

4890.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  that  gives  you 
absolute  power  to  take  children  during  the  inquiry  to  the 
Parochial  Board  I— Yes. 

4891.  The  words  are  '  shall  provide '?— Yes. 

4892.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  any  child  should 
be  taken  to  the  police  cell  or  prison  under  the  Acti — 
No,  I  do  not  know. 

4893.  Please  look  at  section  11.  Yon  have  power 
there  of  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards) — Yes. 

4894.  The  power  there  is  that  if  a  parent  is  an 
inebriate  '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Inebriates  Act, 
'1879  and  1888,  the  court  in  lieu  of  sentencing  such 
'  person  to  imprisonment  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  make  an 
'  order  for  his  detention — for  any  period  named  in  the 
'order  not  exceeding  12  mouths — in  a  Retreat  under 
'  the  said  Acts  't— Yes. 

4895.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  ? — No. 
We  have  no  Ketreat  in  Scotland  as  far  as  I  know. 

4896.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  that  provision  could 
be  practicably  worked  1 — I  don't  think  it  could. 

4897.  In  the  first  place  it  requires  you  to  find  a 
Retreat  willing  to  receive  him,  and  that  might  be  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  expense  1 — Yes ;  very  con- 
siderable. 

4898.  Further  ou  in  the  aectiou  you  will  see  that  it 
requires  the  consent  of  the  inebriate  himself  to  be 
confined  t — Yes. 

4899.  So  that  you  don't  anticipate  much  from  this ! 
—No. 

4900.  Have  yon  had  any  children  in  your  institution 
who  have  been  brought  there  in  consequence  of  offences 
under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  having  been 
committed  against  themi — We  have  some  very  sad 
cases  among  them  of  that  description. 

4901.  Girls,  of  course?— Yes. 

4902.  Now,  what  has  been  done  in  these  cases  t — 
There  have  been  some  prosecutions.  We  bad  one  on 
whichwe  bestowed  a  very  great  deal  of  care,  and  got 
the  services  of  counsel  to  assist  us.  A  conviction  was 
not  obtained  for  the  reason  that  the  sheriff  who  tried 
the  case,  founding  on  a  precedent  in  the  Justiciary  Court, 
considered  it  was  not  sufficient  to  proceed  ou  the 
evidence  of  two  children.  Lord  Young  laid  it  down 
in  the  Greenock  case. 

4903.  (By  Miss  Stevenam.)  Is  that  a  recent  case  t — 
It  was  about  a  year  ago. 

4904.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  case  that  came 
up  recently  in  which  the  offender  was  let  off,  the  child 
being  terrorised  into  denying  the  identity  of  the  man — 
within  the  last  two  months! — No. 

4905.  (By  Sheriff  Dove  Wilson.)  These  were  cases 
where  the  offender  escaped  on  account  of  deficiency  in 
the  evidence? — The  evidence  would  have  been  sufficient 
had  the  witnesses  not  been  of  such  a  tc^nder  age  that 
the  judge  thought  it  unsafe  to  proceed  upon  it,  and  he 
quoted  Lord  Young's  case. 

4906.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  had  any  girls  that 
you  have  beeu  able  to  take  out  of  the  custody  of  parents 
who  had  committed  such  offences  t — Certainly,  we  have 
had  a  number  of  cases. 

4907.  Aud  they  have  been  taken  into  the  custody  of 
your  Shelter! — Yes,  We  have  very  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  these  cases.  We  don't  like  to  associate 
them  with  the  other  children.  It  requires  very  great 
judgment  to  know  how  to  deal  with  those  cases. 

4908.  To  some  extent  have  the  unfortunate  children 
been  corrupted  1— Yes ;  and  we  fear  they  may  con- 
taminate other.4. 


4909.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to  remedy  that) —  ifr.  S.  G. 
There  is  a  Home  at  Dean  Bank  where  we  have  sent  Ora^, 
some  of  those  girls — that  is  to  say,  girls  we  would  have  w^V^^Jj. 
retuned  ourselves  but  for  tho  contaminating  influence.  itf^J^A^rn. 

4910.  {By   Col.    M'Hardy.)    The    cases   you  deal        _^''"^ 
with,  Mr.  Gray,  are,  I  suppose,  all  cases  of  parents  T&J&oi.  1894. 

resident  in  some  particular  place  1 — Mostly.     We  have      

some  cases  of  tramps,  of  parents  forsaking  their  children 

— cases  where  children  were  left  in  low  lodging-houses 
in  the  Grassmarket 

4911.  So  that  your  organisation  does  not  reach  the 
children  of  those  who  are  travelling  about  in  the 
country? — No ;  except  in  such  cases  as  I  refer  to,  where 
the  police  get  on  their  track,  or  in  the  low  lodging- 
house. 

4912.  I  would  like  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  out- 
come of  your  dealing  with  cases.  You  have  got  862 
cases,  and  of  these  apparently  59  only  have  been  got 
into  some  permanent  sort  of  settlement,  such  as  your 
Homes  or  Industrial  Schools.  How  has  the  great  bulk 
of  800  been  dealt  with) — The  great  portion  of  the 
balance  represents  the  pride  and  success  of  our  whole 
work— cases  in  which  admonition  and  remonstrance 
have  been  found  sufficient. 

4913.  If  the  cruelty  and  neglect  of  the  children  has 
arisen  from  habits  of  intemperance,  has  your  admonition 
been  found  sufficient? — In  many  cases  it  has;  in  the 
grosser  cases  it  has  not 

4914.  Are  not  many  of  these  800  cases  where  intem- 
perance is  involved.  Yes ;  and  we  have  them  und^r 
supervision.  We  have  them  tabulated  and  reported  on 
from  time  to  time.  Many  have  been  under  supervision 
for  three  or  four  years. 

4915.  You  say  in  this  year's  report  that  219  parents 
have  been  cautioned  and  kept  under  supervision.  Do 
I  understand  that  the  remaining  600  were  not  under 
supervision,  and  that  there  were  400  cases  where  intem- 
perance was  not  involved  ? — The  cases  in  which  intem- 
perance was  involved  must  be  much  larger. 

4916.  Can  you  easily  settle  iu  a  satisfactory  way 
those  numerous  cases  of  cruelty  or  neglect  arising  from 
drunkenness? — We  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
settling  them.  Many  of  them  are  ameliorated  by 
admonition,  and  in  one  form  or  another  the  children 
are  relieved ;  but  we  only  have  recourse  to  prosecution 
when  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it.  Our  great  object  is 
not  to  have  successful  prosecutions,  but  to  benefit  the 
cruelly  treated  children.  We  rather  avoid  prosecutions 
if  we  can. 

4917.  What  is  the  cost  per  annum  of  maintaining 
children  in  your  Home? — {Mr.  MaeJonald.)  It  is  about 
£9. 

4918.  That  is,  I  suppose,  without  capital  charge? — 
Yes. 

4919.  The  time  to  which  these  children  may  be 
committed  is  up  to  16  years  of  age? — Yes. 

4920.  You  have  some  cbildreu  three  weeks  old? — 
Yes. 

4921.  What  is  the  average  detention  of  those 
children  with  whom  you  deal? — The  very  young 
children  a  short  time ;  the  others  variously  from  a  few 
days  to  months. 

4922.  But  not  to  years? — In  very  extreme  cases. 
I  think  the  longest  time  in  the  Shelter  is  three  months ; 
in  Corstorphine  until  the  child  is  16. 

4923.  What  is  the  average  detention,  taking  the 
Shelter  and  Corstorphine  together  ?— You  can't  give 
an  average,  because  two  to  three  days  to  a  couple 
of  months  describes  the  way  we  deal  with  the  Shelter, 
and  with  the  others  it  depends  ou  their  age. 

4924.  Are  they  all  kept  till  they  are  16  when 
they  go  to  Corstorphine  t — Except  in  exceptional  cases, 
when  suitable  employment  is  got  for  them.  They  go 
to  be  page  boys  or  attendants. 

4925.  They  get  employment  without  going  back 
to  the  family  ? — Yes. 

4926.  Those  you  keep  for  some  months  in  the 
Shelter,  how  are  they  got  rid  of  ? — They  are  probably 
sent  to  one  of  the  Industrial  Schools,  or  if  the  father 
or  his  wife  who  has  been  convicted,  coming  out  of 
prison  wishes    to   resume    cohabitation,   aud    desires 
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to  get  the  child  back,  we  give  it  back  if  we  think  it 
suitable.    We  strive  in  all  cases  to  find  a  suitable 

,«„™»»      P"*«**  to  give  the  child  back  to  its  parents. 

'ilasSepbum.  *^27-  You  find  you  can  do  that  in  a  great 
—        majority  of  cases  1 — ^We  sometimes  find  we  have  been 

i  Sot.  1894.  too  charitable  in  oar  view  and  have  made  a  mistake. 

4928.  Does  the  religious  question  ever  crop  op 
at  Corstorphine.  What  are  your  arrangements  ^— The 
religious  beliefs  of  the  parents  are  regarded,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  child  being  a  Roman  Catholic  the  sheriff 
may  send  it  to  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  such  as 
several  of  the  sheriffs  have  done. 

4929.  Have  you  any  Roman  Catholic  children  at 
Corstorphine  1 — We  have  had  one,  but  we  did  not 
bring  it  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  All  our  children  at 
Corstorphine  are  treated  as  Protestants. 

4930.  There  is  no  disability  attaching  to  a  child  in 
your  benevolent  eye  1 — Certainly  not  One  of  the  most 
active  members  of  our  Board  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

4931.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  mentioned,  Mr. 
Macdonald,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  a  certain 
class  of  parents  whoso  children  are  under  your  care. 
Is  that  the  average  of  the  tradesmen,  or  the  average  of 
the  whole  1 — I  meant  that  was  the  average  earnings  of 
the  father  of  a  certain  class  who  had  been  con- 
victed. 

4932.  But  only  a  smell  proportion  I  suppose? — A 
considerable  proportion. 

4933.  What  proportion  t — Of  the  14  cases  last  mouth 
I  should  say  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  were  men 
earning  that  average  wage. 

4934.  If  you  knew  a  man  was  earning  that  average 
wage,  and  you  had  an  order  against  him  of  4s.  a  week, 
would  you  prosecute  him  1 — Certainly. 

4935.  You  have  not  prosecuted.     In  the  cases  yon 


have  in  custody  what  are  the  average  earnings  t — (Mr.  Mr.  S.  O. 
Gray.)    Not  much.  Oray, 

4936.  Not  sufficient  to  make  them  worth  powder  ■J^'*- /**» 

4937.  Can  you  give  us  the  mortality  of  your  inmates  ?        

— The  Corstorphine  Home  has  been  open  for  four  years,  28  Nov.  1894. 

and  I  don't  think  there  have  been  four  deaths.     Two       

children  died  in  1892,  and  there  have  been  no  deaths 
in  1893. 

4938.  (By  Miss  Stewnson.)  You  are  at  no  expense 
for  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  Home  t — No ; 
they  go  to  the  Board  School. 

4939.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  the  average 
wage,  it  is  the  cases  of  cruelty,  and  not  neglect,  that  are 
chiefly  chargeable  against  the  better-classes  t — Yes. 

4940.  And  the  cases  of  neglect  are  brought  against 
the  lowest  class  % — The  ne'er-do-well  class. 

4941.  (By  Got.  M'Hardy.)  From  the  returns  of 
judicial  statistics,  it  appears  that  in  1893,  for  cruel 
and  unnatural  treatment  of  children,  the  committals  to 
prison  in  respect  of  females  were  far  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  males.  Is  that  your  experience  t — I  should 
think  the  charges  against  mothers  predominated  very 
much. 

4942.  The  figures  for  1893  are  94  women  and  49 
men? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  so,  the  mothers  being 
generally  in  charge  of  the  children. 

4943.  The  cruelty  and  neglect  generally  arise  from 
the  mother,  and  not  from  the  father? — I  should  rather 
put  it  in  this  way — that  the  person  whom  we  can  get 
at  is  the  mother. 

4944.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
intemperance  is  much  more  frequent  among  women 
than  among  men  ? — I  thiuk  that  is  our  experience  on 
the  whole.     [Witnesses  then  withdrew.] 


Miss  MARY  BURTON  called  in  and  examined. 


Km  Burton, 


4945.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Edinburgh  School  Board  ? — Yes. 

4946.  You  have  been  long  connected  with  public 
works  in  Edinburgh  1 — About  30  or  40  years. 

4947.  In  connection  with  slum  people? — ^The  first 
was  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  I  belonged  to  it  some  20  or  30 
years  ago. 

4948.  Have  yon  been  connected  with  any  reclamation 
work  t— Yes. 

4949.  In  connection  with  this  association  ? — Only  a 
short  time.  I  took  up  one  of  the  worst  parts  and  did 
it  thoroughly,  but  I  found  I  could  do  no  good  unless  I 
had  the  property  in  my  own  hands.  After  that  I 
bought  some  slum  property,  and  my  experience  of  these 
people  is  confined  tu  managing  houses  I  own  myself. 

4950.  What  is  your  experience  ? — My  experionce  is 
that  drinking  is  the  great  deterrent  to  these  people  ever 
being  able  to  have  their  houses  in  better  condition. 
When  I  first  took  the  property  I  was  in  hopes  of  getting 
them  to  save  a  little  money  and  give  up  drinking.  I 
intended  at  first  to  confine  my  attention  to  temperance, 
but  I  was  told  I  might  as  well  turn  my  place  into 
a  pigeon  house. 

4951.  Have  you  rebuilt  this  property? — No,  but  re- 
paired it  It  is  very  nice  and  airy.  I  would  not  take 
any  place  unless  I  thought  it  airy  and  healthy. 

4952.  How  has  it  turned  out  commercially  1 — I  was 
afraid  it  would  not  be  a  success,  but  to  my  surprise  it 
has. 

4953.  Might  I  ask  what  return  it  gives  ?— Well,  if 
you  do  not  count  my  time,  I  should  say  seven  or  eight 
per  cent  I  pay  all  my  tenants'  taxes.  But  I  have 
never  calculated  very  closely. 

4954.  That,  of  course,  is  a  most  important  subject, 
but  it  is  hardly  within  our  remit.  Have  you  any 
habitual  criminals  ? — No.  They  are  not  bad  people  at 
all  They  are  very  often  through  the  hands  of  the 
jiolice.  I  let  them  know  that  if  they  drink  and  keep 
their  houses  dirty,  I  must  put  them  out  This  is  a  list 
of  those  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  out  by  the  sheriff 
officers.     I  have  often  to  do  that 


4955.  How  many  tenants  have  you  altogether? — I 
have  50  families,  but  I  have  had  at  times  supervision 
of  50  others  belonging  to  a  niece,  and  that  does  not 
show  the  proportion  of  people  I  come  across,  because 
these  people  are  often  shifting. 

4956.  As  the  practical  outcome  of  that  knowledge 
and  experience  have  yon  any  practical  suggestions  to 
make  to  us  ? — I  think  if  there  were  fewer  facilities  for 
drinking  it  would  be  better.  I  know  people  who  drink 
that  would  sign  a  petition  to  get  the  shops  closed. 

4957.  That  is  not  within  our  inquiry? — [  mean  to 
say  that  is  one  of  the  reasons.  I  believe  you  wish  to 
know  if  there  is  any  good  having  imprisonment  for 
short  periods.     I  do  not  think  it  does  any  good  at  all. 

4958.  If  one  of  your  tenants  is  imprisoned  do  you 
chalk  that  up  against  him  and  put  him  out? — I  can't, 
because  I  can't  get  hold  of  him. 

4959.  Do  many  leave  without  paying  rents? — Oh 
yes.  I  can  do  nothing  about  that  I  can  never  recover 
that  There  is  no  way  of  recovering  that,  but  my 
tenants  are  greatly  improving  in  this  respect 

4960.  With  habitual  offenders  for  drunkenness  you 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  Do  you  find  them 
get  drunk  every  pay? — Pensioners  usually  get  very 
drunk  when  pensions  are  paid,  aud  very  many  get 
drunk  on  Saturday  nights. 

4961.  Do  neighbours  about  complain  in  the  case  of 
drink  ? — They  often  complain.  I  am  going  now  to 
Chief  Constable  Henderson  to  see  if  he  can  tell  me 
something  about  some  tenants  that  have  been  quarreling 
— to  see  if  they  are  respectable  people. 

4962.  I  suppose  you  have  no  vagrants  in  your 
community  ? — No  ;  working  people  and  some  hawkers. 
I  can  go  amongst  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  I  have  often  left  my  purse,  and  shawls,  and 
umbrella  in  the  place,  and  got  everything  back, 
again. 

4963.  How  is  that  now? — I  don't  think  they  are 
thieves ;  they  merely  take.  If  any  one  is  well  ofl^ 
they  think  why  should  not  we  divide  the  property. 

4964.  Why  did  they  not  divide  the  contents  of  your 
purse  ? — Because  they  look  upon  me  as  a  poor  and  hard 
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Hist  Burtou.   trorkiag  wcou.    But  tbe  cUef  nuou  vm  that  I  did 
nut  go  down  drank  among  them. 

4965.  That  would  he  rather  a  zmaoa  for  net  con- 
sidering you  such  a  good  fellow  f — Perhaps  ao. 

4966.  Yon  wiab  ua  to  aodarstaiKl  that  tbeyn  sua- 
ccpUble  to  good  treatmeui  and  intiiMnM  1 — ^Yery  nwich. 

4967.  Do  auy  of  ths  proatitiite  clus  ever  iiud  their 
way  to  yoiu  liouMat — I  ante  had  ooe  (  but  my  tanaats 
object  to  this  class.  I  thiuk  myself  that  if  moie  people 
of  a  better  daas  w«iiid  mix  vitik  tham  la  fneKcUiBess, 
aod  t«k»  an  Lutcrast  iu  tbcm,  sot  aa  phiJanthcopwto, 
it  would  improve  them. 

496S.  It  there  aojr  legisJetir^  •uggeatioa  yoo  wish 
to  make) — A  Ic^latire  auggostiiMi  I  voald  nuke 
would  be  tho  shitttijig  upof  agood  many  puhlic-houBM. 
That  is  cue  wa{jr,  asd  X  hardly  Jukhv  aiy  other,  .encept 
by  shutting  up  inehfiatea  tat  a  length  of  tim«,  uid 
getting  work  out  of  them,  i«r  many  at  tham  can  work 
wail  when  sober.  I  know  a  liUloiaboet  a  place  whoge 
inohciatai  oi  the  tiobec  ckaa.  aaei  coafiaad. 


28  Hot.  131 


496fi.  Whtref — In  a   place  in    Abecdeewiiin.    lUittBmrtm 
niMMrstaiid:  that  tiiaf  are  given  a  iiltla.  drink  in  that  ^ 
place. 

4970.  You  think  they  geb  drink  1 — I  hafvo.tieeB  in 
the  house ;  and  I  haffs  a.  distinot  ramsmfarantB 
of  the  proprietoc  of  the  houae  admitting,  that  thay 
hod  to  gijra  a  Jdttla  4bink  aeoaMonally  to  maka  them 
stay. 

4971.  "We  hare  to  visit  aach  imtiWionS)  aod  ire  will 
get  iafermatiou.  at .  fint  hsnd  then,  so  nnlass  you  can 
tell  us  defioitety  of  any  iaalta  in  conneotion  iriith  their 
management,  I  don't  thiidc  weoan  take  npottsiataeeond 
haad) — Alse  Utroogh  a  pattest  I  heard  iL  They  say 
tJkey  give  then  &  bfatle  to  make  them  stay. 

4972.  {By  Dr.  Sutkarkmd.)  You  think.no  inteontod 
party  should  have  oouteol  of  these:  inehriaiHa  i — I  don't 
think  it  nolesa  they  ueattitttly  looked,  allar.  by  Qomrn- 
mant 

4978;  Uiiless  atdcUylookad  alter')— ¥as«,l»m«k^ 
I  hav»  seen.    [Witness  Ahau  mthdreK.] 


Mr.  Alacaudtr 
Farter, 


Mb.  ALEXAI0)ER  FOBTEB,  Chief  Coaslabla  of  Sozburg^  and  Berwick,  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr.Alexaad 
Porter. 


Chiet 


4974.  {By   tb»   Chairmtm.)   You   are   the 
Constable  of  Bozbnrgb  and  Berwick )— Yes. 

4975.  CoL  Borthwick  informed  ua  he  had  an  inter- 
view with,  yon,  aud  gave  ua  some  inlormation,  he 
said  wsa  the  joint  product  of  that  conaultation  )-^ 
Yes. 

4976.  You  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  tcampa ) — 
Yes  ;  a  good  deal  in  thesa  border  counties. 

4977.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  the  tramps  in  your 
countieal — Yea.  We  hare  the  bi-annnal  census. 

4978.  How  many  were  there  than  on  tha  last  oceasbn? 
— I  think  if  you  refer  to  the  third  page  of  the  memo- 
randum yon  will  find  the  result  of  seven  days'  observa- 
tion on  fonr  of  the  principal  roada  of  the  eoootiy. 

4979.  Yes.  That  shows  a  grand  total  of  tramps 
seeking  wod(  of  96  pei  woek  on  the  Jedburgh  andlfew- 
oaatla  read,  110  on  tha  Hawick  and  Ckibsle  road,  173 
on  the  Berwick  aectioo,  and  168  on  the  Beiwick  aad 
Dnmhar.  The  emtmeBHting  «f  these  n«n  on  tine 
different  roads  would  entaU  liie  enuneiating  of  eMh 
iwlindnal  aereral  timea  )~^Na,  I  den't  think  Hytte  is 
any  poatibiUty  of  thfti^  beeawe  these  roads  are  so  far 
apaet.  Tbo  CarUale  road  repnassnts  the  central  inroad 
fiem  England  ieto  Scotland  from  CscUele  to  Hawick, 
then  tiu  Newoasile-  road  to  Jedburgh  divjdaa  these. 
Tbea  the  Coidstosam  mad  dividea  the  Boad  from  Ber- 
wick. Ib  the  fint  place  thare  is  abimking  off  at 
Newoaslds^  sad  the  aekt  bieak  off  is  at  Berwick,  and 
that  divides  tham. 

4980.  What  do  yon  do  bo  prateot  yourself  against 
double  emuBeration )— It  depends  on.  the  conetaUts' 
obwrvation  not  to  euomenats  «  man  ttnce.  There 
were  four  constables,  one  on  each  road,  aod  each,  made 
a  aaparato  ratuni  to  ma,  and  that  ia  the  result 

4981.  You  conMsanoa  in  y«ac  statemuit  by  exprea- 
iug  disapproval  of  the  system,  of  short  sentences  for 
petty  oSuaaa  that  ptwvaks,  and  your  belief  that  it 
doea  not  produoe  good  effeoti,  that  it  leads  to  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  poblio  money  '  while  the^aila  ate  crowded 
'  with  a  tttBoring  mass  of  dirty,  muerabls,  helplosa 
'  wretches,  who  on  regaining  tbeu  liberty,  deliberatoly 
'  sat  abont  aoqoiring  the  meaaa  which  drives  them  on  to 
'  repeat  thwr  past  offeosea ' ) — ^That  is  my  opinion.  I 
fortify  that  opiiuon  by  a  retwm  showing  that  out  oi 
368  peisoae  ooaTioled  for  (1)  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
(2)  drunkenness,  80  per  cant,  of  that  number  received 
sentences  of  mader  seven  days  in  the  coanty  of  Kox- 
burgh  aloiMi  I  had  not  tima  to  make  up  a  return  for 
this  year. 

4982.  Yon  make  use  of  the  exprewion :  '  Tliis  leads 
'  to  a  large  expenditure  of  public  money  in  prosecu- 
•  tions  anil  escorts  to  jail '  1— Roughly,  every  prisonar 
we  convey  from  Roxburgh  to  Edinburgh  costs  about 
^1,  and  we  convey  abont  300  per  annum.  In  Berwick 
the  coat  ia  the  same,  but  tho'  number  is  conaidetably 
lues.    Ahoot  200  per  anauia. 

4963.  Ia  then  any  difference  in  the  expessea  of 


escort  to  j&H  ia  England  and  Scotland ) — No;  I  don'i 
think  so. 

4984.  Give  na  the  practice  in  Scotland) — So  far  as 
escort  is  concerned  I  look  upon  myself  as  tha  aervaut 
of  the  Prison  CommissioDecs.  The  Pdsoa  Gootmis- 
sioners  have  adopted  a  acalei  of  paymeutr— that  is  to 
say  they  pay  three  farthings  per  nuie  for  the  constable, 
and  full  penny  rate  for  the  prisoner,  and  dudng  the 
time  a  coustable  is  employed  Uie  Prisoa  Commissioneis 
pay  9d.  per  liour— not  exceeding  78.6d.for  tha  24  hours. 

4985.  Why  do  they  give  more  for  the  prisoner  than 
the  constable) — Because  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 
the  constable  is  entitled  to  travel  on  passes  when  on 
duty  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  three  farthings  per  mile. 

4986.  Who  gets  this  9d.  an  hour  paid  for  the 
oonstabla.  Does  it  go  to  you  to  relieve  police  rates ) — 
Tlie  constable  gets  28.  per  day  for  aUmenI,  aad  the 
balance  goes  tu  the  County  Gouacil. 

4987.  You  am  paid  np  to  78.  6d.  far  Idua  constable's 
day ) — Not  exoeeding  thaii.  Eight  boon  is  the  time 
occupied  ia  conveyinga  pdsoner  to  iMmhin.^  foe  whidi 
6s.  ia  paid. 

4988.  The  Prison  Commissioners  pay  6s.,  aad  yvn 
give  the  oonatable  2b.  aliment ) — Yes. 

4989.  You  therefore  get  4s. )— The  Coanty  Conaoil 
docs  not  get  tha  full  4a.,  beeaaae  there  are  otkar  inci- 
dental expeneea  ooanacted  with  the  easert,  such,  as  tela- 
grama  sametimas ;  iaotes.  we  don't  recover.  The  County 
Couaoil  dont  reap  the  full  benofit,  thajir  doi't  Deceive 
the  full  4s. 

4990.  I  suppose  they  get  aomatbhig^-I  can't  get 
the  exaet  figuK,  but  tha  County  of  Boxbaqgh  beaefits 
to  the  exteut  of  £50  a  year. 

.    4991.  Only  X50 )— That  id  BOi 

4992.  How  many  prisenecs  da  yon  aend  to  £din- 
bur^  altogether) — I  did  not  know  that  queatioa 
woold  be  asked,  but  before  we  adapted  the  skort 
senteooe  system — that  ia  to  s^  we  can  now  under  the 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  retain  prisoners 
at  Jedburgh  for  14  days,  and  that  has  reduced  the 
number  of  escorts  yeiy  considerably,  and  been,  a  vary 
convenient  arraugemeat  for  all  coneamed^  Before 
that,  we  on  an  average  sent  36$  prisaoers  to  Edinburgh 
each  yeai:  We  looked  upon  it  as  a  priaoaer  a  day. 
The  number  is  now  reduced  by  about  a  tenth  part. 

4993.  By  a  tenth  or  to  a  tenth )— By  a  tenth. 

4994.  Only  by  36  prisoners ) — I  can  give  ym  the 
returns,  hot  I  would  rather  be  accuratcy  and  I  am  not 
speaking  from  books. 

4995.  Surely  more  than  36  or  37  t—I  say  they  are 
reduced  by  about  a  tenth.  We  send  close  apoa  300 
priaooen  to  Edinbuigh. 

4996.  Caa  yon  say  accurately  to  what  extent  the 
County  Council  gets  a  profit  out  of  this ) — I  could  tell 
you  to  a  farthiny,  but  not  now. 

4997.  I  wonkl  be  obliged  if  you  would  send  it  ia ) — 
Yes. 
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-.Abmitier     49d8.  39iea  about  tbe  tesmaj  atpeiided  in  ptoseccUon 

rttr.  yo«  speak  of.    Hsve  yoa  may  detaiis  of  tiiBtl-^l  oannet 

_     1^,  give  you  any  details.     I   am  not   Procnrfttor  PiiKial. 

*'       '  The  exfiense  cd  ydtmaetta  and  oattof  ukoea  is  toy 

coiuiderablt; 

4999.  You  make  a  toggBttianat  bore  (u  a  ramady  lor 
tlw  dtBBkBn.'int>itaal  otfeoderaf — Iisay  this—''  To  find 
'  ■  noMiiy  fv  this  olass  of  habitual  offender  i<,  i  admits 

very  di^oiiU;.  Two  coonss  ace  opeu^l)a^t8d 
'  application  of  the  summary  powers  of  magistrates  in 
'impowig  full  pe&alties  ea  all  lubitnal  Affeodevs. 
'  TtMse  pD«rwa  have  never  yet  been  pat  in  forcei  exoept 
'  in  a  prcfunctory  fashion,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
*  nsgistntes  who  proneiinioe  short  seatences  it  dsHber- 
'atsly 4^10600  for  out-boists  of  <^ebauehcTy.  (£)Bef(Uxia- 
'  ation  of  this  class  is  worthy  of  a  triai.' 

5000.  Lei  «  atick  to  the  fixst  in  t^s  first  place;  So 
you  find  great  divenity  in  the  seatenets  pronoonosd  by 
differait  snagisfarates  ia  the  connty  for  tbo  ssmo  offence  f 
— Yes.  There  is  esnsideiable  cUvevsity  baitiween 
sentences  on  that  clan  of  offendsis  in  Berwioikshire  and 
BoxboTghshirb,  but  I  woaid  rather  not  criticiae  the 
csntenees  of  magistrttec.  Over  80  per  oettt  of  tins  class 
of  offenders  I  am  referring  to  haTO  received  seatences 
under  seven  days'  imprisonment. 

5001.  You  are  assuming  that  longer  sentences  wouid 
have  been  better  for  themt-~I  am  aasnmittg  t&e 
deterring  f eiee  of  tbe  law  has  not  been  -exefcised  to  tbe 
extent  tiiatmigfat  haT<e  been  expected.  Ix  the  aeoond 
pkoe,  I  kwk  upon  it  in  this  light,  timt  these  short 
sentences  ate  just  like  putting  that  class  of  offender 
into  an  Hospital  or  Convalescent  Home.  It  gives  them 
time  to  recopeiate  their  wasted  energies. 

9002.  That  is  only  in  the  case  of  drank  t — I  am 
daaliiigirHh  habitual  offenden,     Vi^rants  are  included. 
5003.  H(Mr  many  cdla  have  you  in  Jedburgh  t—Shc 
ceUs, 

8004.  Do  you  make  any  discrinrination  in  thw  use 
of  them  1  Do  yon  appropriate  certain  of  them  to 
prisoners  sentenced  to  less  than  14  days,  or  do  yon 
reserve  for  special  cases  t — No,  we  make  no  discrinriua- 
tioD.  Semetiuee  we  have  to  detain  a  prisoner  for  a 
few  days  until  it  is  convenieut  to  escort  him  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

9005.  Jit  Chief  Constable  what  is  your  opbtion  as'  to 
the  effect  of  imprisonment  on  a  decent  man.  For 
instance  yon  hsve  had  a  decent  man  or  woman  who  has 
been  sent  to  prison,  it  may  be  for  being  drunk,  or  when 
drank  aseanltuig  some  one.  Do  you  find  when  libey 
come  back  that  they  are  improvml,  or  l^at  t^ey  are  likdy 
to  go  to  the  bad  t — It  is  a  very  large  «pie8tion ;  it 
depends  very  much  npon  the  raan's  tempereoient  and 
upon  the  man's  habits  of  life.  If  he  has  been  degenerat- 
ing for  some  time  I  shovld  say  he  will  be  benefited 
by  a  little  confinement.  On  the  ether  hand,  if  it  were 
due  to  an  outbutat  of  passion  witlioat  any  ractdeutal 
debauchery,  I  sheuid  say  he  would  be  very  much  injured 
by  being  put  into  prison. 

6006.  I^erefore  it  is  prettymuch  a  toss-trp  bow  it 
iudueness  tbem.  My  ottjeot  in  asking  that  question 
vras  to  oome  to  the  point  wheAer  you  thought  these 
cells  could  not  be  differeiithited  a  KtMe  from  the  prison, 
so  08  not  to  give  these  people  tbe  sti^a  of  passing 
thvongh  EdiiibuTTg*  prison? — I  bate  considered  that 
question,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed 
to  send  a  respectable  working  man — a  first  offsnder— to 
be  associated  with  all  the  scum  of  Macfcguardism  in  l^e 
wuntry. 

'  6007.  (A  oouTBO  he  is  not  pmctlGally  associatodf — 
He  has  his  own  cell,  but  at  the  same  time  the  aaeoeie- 
tiou  is  tlrere. 

'  5006.  What  I"  want!  to  know  is — can  sametSmg  not 
b^dono  tO'  utitise  these  cells  for  the  prmiehment  of  such 
ciMPS,  SO'  that  there  woold  be  less  stigma  attached  to 
them  lAisn  there  would  be  by  incarcertitioR  in  tbe 
OnkoB  JuitJ— Thob  wonld  require  a  different  class  of 
c«tU,  and' an  enlargement  of  the  cell'  accommodation. 
These  ceUs  I  am  speakinjg  of  are  used  intSeeriminately 
fsr  leek.«p  cells  likemse.  We  faare  no-  ramns  of 
iMermitiating. 
•  5009.  Who  pays  tSe  eost  of'  eouticted  pj^onew 


detained   in   ^9   cMtet— -The  Prison  tiomtmAwtiK  »r.  Afamitd^r 
altow  one  shilMng  per  day.  Pmier. 

6010.  Does  ttmt  oover  iH-^'-Oh  yes.  It  eov«nrtiie  oBiifcr~-ta», 
cost  of  aetttul  mainteiMHiee.  It  does  not  cover  ttie  ■  '  ^^*' 
iuterrest  on  tmiMhigs.     To  meet  the  special  re<|uire' 

irnnts  of  the  CotamissioDers  the  County  Cenudl  spent 
J&350,  and  are  paying  interest  on  the  money. 

6011.  You  make  a  suggestion  here  that  the  habitual 
dnrakard  should  be  iselated,  amd  that  bis  release  should 
he  conditional  on  good  behavkxnr.  You  confine  your 
atlmtlMm  to  tbe  dtwikard  of  the  qwati  criminal  class. 
How  would  y»H  define  them  t — I  have  not  eondeseended 
on  a  dislsinetion ;  because  d^rent  minds  might  bare 
difereut  ojmrions,  whether  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  coBvio- 
tions  for  drunkenness  would  eonstftttte  a  man  att 
habitual  druukard. 

5012.  Would  you  h«»e  tbe  ten  in  ofte  yearl— To 
get  a  oertain  ntndber  of  convictions  in  one  year  is  very 
difficult,  but  I  ^Duld  say  over  a  period  of  three 
yeom    . 

5013.  Would  you  think  that  ten  times  over  Hires 
years  would  be  a  fair  test  t — I  think  it  ■would  be  a  fair 
test  to  form  on  opinion  on. 

5014.  What  proceeding  woxM  you  take.  Would 
you  propose  that  a  mafgistrate  mr>^aM  have  power  to 
deal  ■wil^  a  man  who  had  been  ten  times  convicted  in 
three  years  of  drunkenness,  or  of  offences  of  which 
drnnkemiess  formed  part?— That  is  so.  He  would 
come  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  cMrviMtoas  would 
be  proved  against  him. 

SO  15.  Who  are  the  magistrates  with  whom  you  have 
to  deal — sheriffs  or  justices  of  the  peace  t — We  deal 
wiith  both. 

5016.  Baflies?— -Yes.  In  these  small  burghs,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  question  whether  you  wouM  submit  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  to  an  untrained  magistrate. 

5017.  I  suppose  you  wonld  restrict  the  jurisdiction 
to  the  sheriff  ^— Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

6018.  Would  you  allow  tbe  police  in  sueh  eases  to 
bring  np  the  offender  befbre  the  sherifft— It  would 
come  up  in  the  usual  way  through  the  public  prosecutor, 
and  the  police  would  produce  evidence. 

5019.  You  would  require  some  instihrtion  in  the 
first  place?— Yes;  you  must. 

5020.  You  speak  of  institutions  that  are  maintained 
voluntarily  ? — I  think  it  is  a  miitter  for  the  rates.  The 
Goremraent  have  taken  the  fuH  charge  of  prosectitions, 
and  of  the  detention  and  punishment  of  pirfsoner*,  and 
this  would  not  be  an  extension  of  their  duties,  only  a 
diversion. 

5031.  Yon  think  Government  should  bear  the 
expense,  and  that  it  would  Ije  recouped  in  other  wayst 
— Clearly,  and  society  would  be  benefited  incalculably. 
I  wish  to  point  out  a  diflSculty,  if  you  will  excuse  me. 
If  you  loek  at  the  first  statistical  table,  there  yon  will 
see,  No.  3  of  the  list,  Thomas  Stewart.  He  is  only 
28  years  of  age,  and  he  has  been  fonr  times-  convicted 
in  1889,  three  times  in  1890,  and  five  times,  and  five 
times,  and  five  times,  in  each  of  the  succeeding  years. 
He  has  been  sentenowi  to  over  two  years' imprisonment. 
Now,  that  man  I  bold  to  be  insane. 

5W2.  Of  course  we  have  very  ttmdh  more  chronic 
cases  than  that.  We  don't  think  anything  of  a  erase 
under  a  100? — I  consider  that  man  a  typical  examplle 
of  what  an  habitual  offender  is. 

5023.  Now'  we  come  to  the  ■vftgrttnte.  Are  your 
counties  exceptJonaHy  situated  in  regard  to  TSgttnits  ? — 
I  don't  think  so.  Ttrey  are  veiy  rich  counties,  and  can 
bear  a  burden  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  vagrants; 
but  I  don't  think  they  have  an  unusually  large  shar6. 
We  are  inundated  with  tramps  more  than  the  real 
vagrant,  I  fMnk  that  you  -will  find  from  Captain 
Munrc/s  annual  return  that  we  have  our  share. 

6W4.  Do  yon  get  many  complaints  aboht  vagrants  1 
— 'Yes; 

6025.  Rrom  ftiwnisrs?— 'TVom  all' dosses  of*  people. 

5026,  Ilavo  vagrants  erer  commftted  llieft?— No." 
licy  are  not  a  thieving  class.  They  are  too"  much 
under  t%e  eye  of  tie  poRcff;  but  they  are  a.  great 
nuisance  going  about  begging. 

5027.  Masterful  begging  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  Alexander      6028.  Do  you  bring  them  before  the  magistrates  % — 

Porter.  We  do.     We  bring  a  considerable  number  before  the 

„  -^ — -g.    magistrates  under  what  is  known  as  the  Prevention  of 

'*^'        ■  Crimes  Act — an  Act  incorporating  the  vagrancy  section 

of  the  English  Act.    I  know  it  is  not  done  all  over 

Scotland,  but  in  Ayrshire,  Dumfries,  and  Boxburghshire 

we  do  it.     Last  year  we  had  some  17  convictions. 

6029.  What  provision  do  you  refer  tol — I  may  say 
the  section  of  the  Act  is  only  applied  to  what  we  call 
masterful  begging,  where  women  and  children  are 
frightened.  This  Act  was  made  applicable  to  Scotland 
by  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  1871,  and  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  section 
applied  to  Scotland.  There  was  a  test  case  from  Ayrshire 
on  the  24th  December  1882,  and  the  Court  of  Justiciary 
held  the  whole  section  was  included. 

5030.  What  was  the  section  1 — The  section  we  go 
upon  runs  '  every  person  going  about  as  a  gatherer  or 
'  collector  of  alms,  or  endeavouring  to  procure  charitable 
'  contributions  of  any  nature  or  kind  under  any  false 
'  or  fraudulent  pretence.' 

5031.  What  is  the  penalty) — I  am  speaking  from 
memory.     I  think  you  can  go  up  to  60  days. 

5032.  You  say  you  have  availed  yourselves  of  that? — 
We  have  been  doing  so,  and  ever  since  this  decision  was 
obtained  in  1882  we  have  taken  full  advantage  of  that 
Act  of  Parliament  iu  patting  down  masterful  begging. 

5033.  It  does  not  require  '  masterful '  begging  %— 
Tou  are  quite  right,  bat  it  is  difficult 

6034.  That  is  my  point.  Yesterday,  Colonel  Borth- 
wick  told  us  that  the  County  Council  of  one  of  his 
counties  bad,  under  certain  provisions  of  the  Local 
GovemmentAct,  drawn  up  bye-lawsprohibiting  vagrancy, 
and  that  these  bye-laws  had  been  pronounced  ultra 
vires  on  certain  grounds — it  strikes  me  not  connected 
with  their  merits — by  the  Court  of  Session.  Now, 
according  to  you,  you  have  the  powers,  and  full  powers, 
of  dealing  with  vagrancy  under  that  Act,  but  they  don't 
appear  to  know  of  that  in  the  other  counties? — Some 
of  the  procurator  fiscals  hold  that  this  proviston  does 
not  apply  to  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  Court  of 
Session. 

6036.  Have  any  of  your  cases  been  decided  before 
the  Court  of  Session? — No;  but  the  Ayrshire  case 
was. 

6036.  Who  deals  with  your  cases  ? — Sheriffs. 

5037.  Do  all  the  sheriffs  hold  this  to  apply  ?— It  has 
been  held  to  apply  in  Roxburghshire,  and  it  is  in  force 
in  Dumfries  and  Ayrshire. 

5038.  How  many  sheriff-substitutes  have  you  in  the 
two  counties  ? — There  is  one  in  each.  There  are  two  or 
more  in  Ayrshire.  I  think  there  is  one  at  Kilmarnock 
and  one  at  Ayr.  There  is  one  at  Dumfries  and  one  at 
Roxburgh. 

6039.  Do  you  ever  bring  these  cases  before  the 
justices  ? — Not  under  that  Act  In  burghs  we  have 
the  Burgh  Police  Act. 

5040.  In  the  counties  do  you  ever  bring  them  before 
the  justices  ? — No. 

5041.  What  sort  of  sentences  do  you  get? — As  high 
as  21  days.     On  one  occasion  we  had  30  days. 

6042.  On  one  point  we  are  clear — that  in  your 
counties,  and  one  or  two  others,  you  have  ample  powers 
under  the  existing  law  of  punishing  vagrancy  ? — Yes. 
I  am  satisfied  of  that 

5043.  In  burghs  you  have  the  Burgh  Police  Act 
Have  you  any  occasion  to  use  its  provisions  ? — Yes. 

6044.  Are  they  more  effective  thau  this  ?  Would  you 
prefer  the  powers  in  it  instead  of  this  ? — I  would  prefer 
the  sheriffs'  decision. 

6045.  You  prefer  what  you  have? — Yes.  In  burghs 
I  am  obliged  to  bring  it  before  the  magistrate. 

5046.  Oue  Chief  Constable  said  to  us  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  have  the  Burgh  Police  Act  extended  to 
them  for  dealing  with  vagrancy  and  drunkenness  ? — I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  but  for  prejudice  they  have 
ample  power  to  deal  with  vagrants. 

5047.  What  powers  have  you  in  the  counties  to  deal 
with  drunkenness? — We  must  bring  offenders  up  under 
the  Public  Houses  Amendment  Act  1862,  and  we  can 
im^Kwe  a  fine  of  58.  or  24  hours. 
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5048.  {By  Sheriff  Dove  WiUm.)  That  is  the  Forbes  Ur.  Alexan, 
Mackenzie  Act  ? — No.    The  amendment  to  the  Forbes  Porter. 
Mackenzie  Act 

5049.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Is  that  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  deal  with  them  ? — Yes.  That  is  for  the 
technind  offence  of  drunk  and  incapable. 

5060.  If  a  man  is  found  in  a  cUtch,  you  bring  him 
np  under  the  Public  Houses  Act,  and  the  penalty  is 
what  you  said.  There  is  no  accumulation  of  penalty  % — 
Na 

6051.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  power  in  subsequent  cases  of  increasing  the  penalty  t 
— Most  decidedly. 

6052.  You  would  like  to  have  the  provisions  of  the 
Burgh  Police  Act  with  respect  to  drunkenness  extended 
to  counties  ? — Yes. 

6053.  Then  we  will  take  drunkenness  and  breach  of 
the  peace — disorderly  conduct  it  is  called.  Have  yon 
ample  powers  in  regard  to  it  ? — The  penalty  is  408.  or 
14  days'  imprisonment  on  every  person  who  behaves  in 
a  riotous,  violent,  or  indecent  manner. 

5064.  How  do  you  deal  with  that  offence  in 
counties? — It  takes  a  different  form  iu  counties.  It 
takes  the  form  of  breach  of  the  peace. 

5055.  Have  you  ample  power  of  dealing  with  it  ? — 
Yes. 

5056.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  any  better  to  extend 
the  burgh  powers  ? — No.  The  county  powers  are  quite 
as  wide,  because  what  goes  to  constitute  a  technical 
offence  of  riotous  and  indecent  conduct,  constitutes  a 
breach  of  the  peace  iu  the  country,  parish,  or  any  other 
place. 

6057.  In  the  paragraph  headed  '  Vagrancy, '  yon  say 
that  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  14 
Acts  have  been  passed  with  the  object  of  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  suppressing  vagrancy. 
Do  many  apply  to  Scotland? — Yes.  A  good  many. 
You  have  the  Trespass  Act  of  1865,  a  most  beneficial  Act, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  gipsy  reign  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  all  forms  of  lodging  in  bams  aud  stack- 
yards. 

6068.  That  is  to  say  it  enables  you  to  deal  with 
them  ?— Yes. 

5069.  Don't  these  offences  still  exist  to  a  consider- 
able extent? — Not  to  one  hundredth  part  the  extent 
they  did  before. 

6060.  What  is  the  penalty  for  sleeping  out  in  a  barn 
or  stack-yard  ? — 20s.  or  14  days. 

5061.  You  say  it  put  an  end  to  the  gipsy  reign  in 
the  south  of  Scotland ;  would  that  include  Roxburgh 
and  Jedburgh  ? 

5062.  Roxburgh  was  the  head-centre  of  the  gipsies 
— at  Yetholm. 

5063.  Have  you  any  trouble  now  ? — None  whatever. 

5064.  They  have  their  head-centres  now  ? — Yes ;  but 
they  are  all  broken  up. 

5065.  How  many  gipsies  do  you  know  now  ? — ^I  don't 
think  there  are  over  a  dozen  families.  They  have  not 
elected  a  queen  since  the  last  one  died.  She  was  the 
rallying  point  and  head-centre,  and  we  had  occasioually 
carnivals  and  out-bursts,  but  all  that  sort  of  thiug  is 
done  away  with.  The  gipsies  are  really  broken  up  and 
adapting  themselves  to  agricultural  and  other  pursuits. 

5066.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  them 
now?— None  whatever.  They  are  a  very  excellent 
class  of  people. 

6067.  Do  they  camp  out? — No:  they  are  not  allowed 
to  camp  out 

6068.  How?— Because  of  the  Act  of  1866— the 
Trespass  Act 

5069.  We  were  told  regarding  the  gipsies  in  Perth- 
shire that  they  camped  out,  and  that  the  consequence 
of  their  camping  out  and  of  their  migratory  habits  was 
very  pernicious.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  under 
the  Trespass  Act  if  they  put  a  tent  on  the  roadside  %— 
We  apprehend  them  fur  a  contravention  of  the  Trespass 
Act  In  the  first  place  it  is  an  offence  under  the 
Turnpike  Act  to  camp  on  the  road,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  roads  not  turnpike  roads,  and  to  them  the 
general  Act  does  not  apply.  But  to  these  roads  the 
Act  I  have  been  referring  to— the  Act  of  1866  does 
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P°^^*^-  ..        posmiMs  bau)g|)rM«t6  paqpa^  wilhout  tftuMbt «{  She 
28  Kov.  iiS4k  oWMTor  kgaloaamNsi;  aii!d««Mjr  penou  Miho  «noMi^ 

I AT  Ugbts  a  Am  «d  -or  iitMtt  aqf  prwrote  roitd  or  aDokeed 

«r  aoUivatad  Imti,  at  ta^ar  mu  ai^fiadtatkni  withoiA 
•eiMant  of  ike  knraei,  k  guilty  of  ■«  offeuse  j>uiushab)e 
ttodflr  Abe  Aet,  MaA  powM  ie  .^nwB  to  itke  eaMtaUe  4» 
KHmihcad  Ab^qgandar  mmL  ^ajiwa  him  in|«iaoii  at  ioafc- 

5070.  It  -«Mw  o»ntand«d  «ilk  <iegMl  to  -the  Penth 
g^uw  that  .tlii»y  'Mmped  «ntk  tks  ooDMiit  of  ihe 
OMner  or  «BcupMr  U-iU  ihtff  >lurr»  the  ooweBt  it  is 
different 

6QIH,  OwiMTs  sad  cotitpMKia  iloabargb  •don't  give 
their  •Mossnt  ?->-No.  Xhqr  haMe  to  jitdteet  ithsnuieltiaa, 
and^ia  is  all  the  jaam  aeciumy  aseing  that  jaauance 
comijaniet  hwna  douUad  Ibair  mte  an  agrianitursl 
stack. 

MJX  Whf  ?  Uate  *hare  bean  iooeD^naa  }--- 
'iiltaM  baw  iMCB  a  grtiat  ataag  fina. 

6073.  When  ^—^Aat  yaac  tbart  were  a  ,gre{ft  Aai^ 
fiM*  tti  farm  plaaea.  Than  m  ao.ptofoi  of  it*  bat  tt  is 
populaclf  and  ^Mwraliy  aMribotiBd  to  imaiq^e  goittg 
aboot  aud  emoking  in  <ataek-yajda. 

^74.  Has  itbora  bean  «i(gr  iaanaaae  in  the  juunbur  of 
tmiBi^< — Yaa.  Xkaca  bM  been  am  inoraase  in  tbe 
wunber  of  tnut^  for  «e««nJ  years.  If  yon  look  at 
table  No.  3  you  will  see  that  I  show  there  has  baen  an 
iacraaae  f ram  the  oansns  id  tbese  ahelter  honaes. 

5075.  We  will  take  it  tbate  .baa  been  aa  inataasa^  and 
a  CMncidental  incraaie  in  the  nauber  of  fires  in  the 
coantiy }— Thayata  papuUtrliy  atteibutad  to  oanleasneas 
on  <tbfi  part  of  tnniipa. 

6076.  Have  yon  had  Any  canplainta  irom  fatoMrtin 
any  case  that  the  fires  had  been  maliciously  raised  f— *I 
ha«a  bad  Wfqaawta  fram  iannaBs  to  anamine  duir 
psamiaas  to  sat  tkaae  vmm  iUO  iaainpa  lyiuf;  «b««it. 

5077.  Have  any  caaijplaiDtfl  bean  Miade  by  farmers 
Ha  to  tkair  smfieatiag  n  .raalioioaa  arigin  for  the  ifiaas  1 
•— Hha  eaqubst  to  jn*  jnfatted  tbe(^  did  a& 

■S07&,  Ko  ^eiic  instannaa  ilwwa  been  given  ta  jrou 
hImk  a  lannar  saird  '  I  iiam  been  adied  lot  alma  nod 
'  awiatanoe  by  4»unp^  kava  lafuMd,  and  ndxt  nigkt  my 

place  was  buroad'^No  apeeifie  iustaaca.  It 
ganan^y  h^tpeaa  dutt  Abe  faaoMte  «Rite  ia  me  and 
say  '  we  are  bothered  by  tramps,  and  m»  araiMghtaaed 
'  for  fire.' 

£079.  {^Shm^HoM  W^ilim.)  la <that  uc*  lMing 
fnghtaaed  lor  awiitotal  fines  t~~i  thktk  *bMe  fiaaa  <a*e 
accidental.  The  tramp  takeaahi^t  in  Aba  B>aab  yard 
or  out-hwaaes,  and  ha  aeta  aJbont  lighting  bis  ;pi|H,  and 
tlie  £ie  ocama  aeoideaonQgi.  I  idan't  feUnk  thant  nne 
many  cases  of  wilful  fire«aiaiiig«t  iacandiaeiaBk 

£080.  (£y  ike  CJutinium.)  Yon  teU  w  tfaM  lllie 
gi(i8ies  at  all  «««iite  ««e  quite  a  daeaot  net  af  jatti 
eonmumtl^  f — Yaa.  And  as  a  uoe  in  tka  south  of 
Scotland,  all  but  extinct. 

£081.  Yaa  say  that  'ainaa  18$2  no  Jaw  thai  11 
'ooanty  aymanu  bovn  bean  atartsd  ia  £agland  and 
'Baotland  for  aontioUing  and  ralievii^  tuanpB  and 
'  vagrants  by  organised  systems  of  relief,  and  wbnbk 
'  have  bean  vigon>n%  dmiad  on  vtith  ««QRng 
'  nMasaraa  of  sttceaaw,  bnt  wii^nut  in  any  degree 
'  reducing  the  nnatbar  ol  vagmnts.'  Wbat  «»nn^ 
syatems  iia«w  been  slaRted  in  Soetlnnd  ] — Hbere  is  the 
Cttutberland  one,  which  is  a  n*tabla'aae. 

5062.  Take  Scotland  1  —  Tbeae  are  only  two  in 
Seetiland — 'in  AyMkive  and  Statlia^ihiic. 

5063.  dan  yon  gi'w  «8  any  inf onnation  ab«at  tbera  t 
—.No,  I  can't,  it  otttld  be  had  from  liha  Obief  Conatablee 
ef  the  conntiea.  I  have  taken  cue  to  mttata  4aiy8elf 
aa  da  itha  EogliA  ayi^ent  aatarbUsbed  a  iong  time  ago. 

5064.  Yon  are  aviara  thaia  is  in  EnglMid  a  agratain 
of  parochial  raUef,  appJacarbls  to  tiU  peasons,  and  oatual 
^ntrds  which  do  mat  etast  in  Awtlaod.  Doee  nert,  that 
inaolve  a  tetally  different  eyatem  feom  anything 
«q){dicable  to  Soc*laiid! — ^It  imiolws  a  very  differant 
eyitem,  bat  it  bae  no  b^oftcinl  wmltaso  far  as  vDgnaej 
ie  ocooamad. 

5085.  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  extend 
it  to  Saodand  }~~No. 


6086.  Yonr  opinion  is  that  "no  i^g  «■«■  i*o  •tC*'"*  ftr  uHtmrnOtr 
''is  toiamted  Aid  aeknuwla^ged  i«  will  Mtttinae  to  Porter. 
'  flonviah  deuiite  atur  tauMaraiiy  akeoklta  ftnar  «>?•>•-  «<>  w^^Mik^ 
'  aooe  1~-Thnt  is  so.  ., 

5087.  Yoa  aaf  a  laigga  nuubar  ni  tba  vagrant  «l*w 
aae  itabitual  oSandscs.  Can  you  ^^iva  4M  any  >den 
of  the  coat'of  maintninii^  a  tnmp.  Wa  gotan'sstinate 
yasterdi^  that  eaoh  traatp  would  .nquire  a  «dntlibOtiou 
of  at  least  Is.  a  daj^to  <kaa^  hitn.  iB  tkat  auffiaient) 
—I  think  that  is  im  over  cetimtAe.  Jit  the  rate-of  ^d. 
per  day, «  vary  low  tstimate  indeed, it  Wouldcatt  cloee 
upon  £14,000  to  maintain  them  according  to  4be 
bMt  oauans  of  vngcaate  in  ScotlMid.  TUm  ntinibera  of 
the  hist  census  are  8,298,  wiuab  «t  6d.  .^et  day  -rtinkae 
A13,438. 

5088.  We  had  an  eatimata  {jrasterdaj  froa  Ool. 
Bortbwick  chat  in  his  county  it  would  Dot  oo^  iess 
than  «£1Q4000  f— Thaie  hav«  bean  vanots  eatiuMies, 
bat  in  England  kh^  tfedkou  on  €0,000,  Mnd  awne 
ftaople  place  the  cost  at  Is.  6d.,  otbam  at  lit.  .per  day. 
I  say  it  lies  between  6d.  and  Is. 

5089.  Yen  pcapose  to  4eal  with  ik»  vagMntt  1*  the 
firet  place,  by  la^ng  bold  of  tka  childieB  under 
14,  and  educating  them? — Yes. 

5090.  And  your  suggeation  is  in  tifie  foUofWiag  tenss. 
'In  dflUuig  with  tragwite,  I  suggest  that  the  State 
'  should  provide  and  maintain  an  £Aujantional  and 
'  Induekial  Sobeol,  amd  tfa&t  all  v^MAt  ohildaea  imdbr 
'  14  years  of  age  shoald  be  aouvmiaad  tbaoeto  h^ 
'  a  magistiota,  nnlesait  oould  beehown  that  tke^raota 
'  were  able  aad  willing  to  maintain  and  «dutoa(e  tham 
'  without  roeostiiig  to  hoggings'  Cbn  (hat  net  be  done 
under  tbo  atdstiiig  law  )---1 4^nk  not ;  ftm  onust  iuwte 
t|Wcial  liWBlation. 

6094.  It  would  reQoire  «paoial  ItgiilAtion  f<-¥<aa. 
fieaattsa  in  thaae  wlnnkacir  Induakrinl  BahrKtls  ^la 
aaeomtaedatian  ia  iimited,  and  y«a  ctnat  ooaapal  tbea 
to  asc^  tham.  A  giaatmany  diffienttiea  in  ftfaa  wajr 
ol  rtbgian  «nd  DOiltribaticiDe  would  •oteep  ul  I  «ny 
this,  that  the  State  in  deaiioc  with  ithasa  vagMMs 
abaaUl  -dsnl  with  «lMin  in  itba  aatat  May  akd  in  tba 
tame  apint  •>  Mth  the  hsbltaal  criminal.;  beeau8e.9iav 
hana  a  iai|pa  nnoAter  of  imbitttal  eritinalt  in  the  «ff> 
tpBing  of  tfaaae  ya^nin  Yau  aaa  betlarto  Jayibold 
of  them,  plaaa  tttaminaa  Indisstirial  Sehoal,  «nd  toain 
them.  The  «bildfiin  are  bsigbt,  ^illgktily,  •aud  -aimme, 
and  wotdd  aMdce  tw^r  4^  scholaaa. 

5092.  You  hun  (jyiaal  -taaaa  of  <nigrant8 ;  plmae 
Mad  <kam  1— Aara  «M  Avo  ^|»ical  vagrant  liawnlies. 

(Ut)  W ^"-^  47,  umbtoUa  nen^bsa,  mad  .bis 

wifa  £ >■  E->-^  44^  b»«a  taavallad  tba  aimtbent 

O0nnties  lor  30  .yaara,  Th^f  have  bsd  IS  ebikiWn, 
aaven  of  whMn  ate  aliva.  I  Jan«e  yoa  to  i^niiga  aa  yon 
obooae  aa  to  the  danth  uf  tiia  otbea  aix,  U9id  1-9,  14,  9, 
7,  4,  and  2  years  respectively,  while  the  babyis«igbt 
mtaitiu  old.  Nona  oif  theaa  ohiUitan  b»«e  mCeiMld  <kiiy 
adumtion.  That  isltbe«laa8of  ^WdrantlnktahaaUigo 
to  tba  Induatnal  Scbsol.  (&>d>  J-~->  iB^-^,  4d, 
baftkot  makatv and  £■■■•  M— — *,  bia  wife,  htm>  kad 
•men  cbtUnaii,  «aty  tkree  al  whom  Mt  ri«««,  nged  5^ 
10,  and  6  yem  <r«i|^ti«>8ly.  l*ka  nitmhat  a£  MMh 
fanuliee  oanld  be  i^ttptiff  fixtandad. 

5U92.  Where  do  tbeaa  ielloais  kidjie.  UattorllH 
mafcing  b «  toade  that  hMfitoe  to  tta aping,  d^oaa  be 
iodga  in  bouses  or  eoaftraoane  the  laiw  i^^ham  poaylc 
uatnr&Uy  beop  a  good  doal  to  tiie  bill  diatriot  nbMt  tbe 
Lammermuirs  and  Cheviots  and  oatlyittg  districts  sway 
from  town,  and  (Mople  them  are  kindly  and  allctw  them 
to  lie  down.  You  don't  find  these  pasyln  oiten  ia 
ooounon  ktdging-honaca. 

5094.  Have  they  ever  bean  beiaie  tiia  -magia- 
trates  at  all  1 — W-~>-  P-~—  and  bia  wife  bane  been 
mach  addicted  to  drink,  but  tiiey  have  newer  boeo 
convicted  in  Berwickshire.  Tbe^  are  not  Icsown  in 
Haxbnrgbahire. 

5095.  Then  tbaae  are  not  habitual  offekidsre^^I^ 
are  aagtanta. 

5096.  Tbey  are  not  wagranta  you  oMi  deal  vrith,  ■or 
if  you  can  doal  with  theai,  yob  hare  not  t-~-Tfae  wonmn 
bejjfa,  aud  tbeae  childeea  are  naitbsr  elotbod,  ied,  nor 
educated. 
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5097.  We  will  confine  oureolves  to  the  begging. 
Yoa  could  have  convicted  tlie  woman  of  begging  if  you 
had  a  case  1 — We  could,  bat  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  magistrate  who  would  send  to  prison  a  woman 
who  had  so  many  children  clinging  to  her  apron  strings. 
The  man  sits  at  the  dyke  side  and  hammers  away  at 
his  umbrellas,  while  the  woman  and  children  beg. 

5098.  Has  the  woman  ever  been  brought  before 
anyone  on  a  charge  of  begging? — No. 

5099.  The  other  fellow  G H 1— Both  he 

and  his  wife  have  been  convicted  of  breaches  of  the 


5100.  There  is  nothing  in  their  case  for  vagrancy  and 
begging! — They  are  vagrants. 

5101.  The  commercial  traveller  is  a  vagrant  if  yon 
come  to  that,  but  you  have  no  case  on  record  of  con- 
victions?— That  is  simply  because  the  Act  of 
Parliament  I  am  referring  to  has  not  been  put  into 
force  in  Berwickshire,  but  I  have  arranged  it  shall  be 
put  into  force  now.  I  was  only  appointed  Chief  Con- 
stable in  January  of  this  year. 

5102.  You  have  a  suggestion  here  about  dealing 
with  tramps.  You  think  the  honest  tramp  bent  on 
search  of  work  may  be  dealt  with  by  a  system  of 
passes '  ? — Yes.  The  vagrant  disposed  of  according  to 
my  suggestion — that  is  all  the  children  committed  to 
an  Industrial  School — the  honest  tramp  bent  on  search 
of  work  may  easily  be  dealt  with  by  a  system  of  passes. 
Assuming  a  daily  labourer  loses  his  job,  or  from  what- 
ever cause  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  employment,  he 
could  without  much  trouble,  if  without  the  means  of 
tninsporting  himself  from  one  district  to  another, 
obtain  a  certificate  or  '  pass '  from  the  chief  of  police 
of  the  district  in  which  he  was  last  employed.  Ou 
presenting  this  certificate  or  '  pass '  at  each  succeeding 
stage  of  his  journey,  he  should,  if  without  means  of  sus- 
tenance, be  provided  with  food  and  shelter  at  the  public 
expense.  On  finding  employment  the  certificate  or 
'  pass '  should  be  given  up  to  the  chief  of  police  of  the 
district,  and  if  necessary  renewed  when  employment 
ceased  and  he  found  himself  again  obliged  to  take  the 
road.  Without  this  '  pass,'  the  tramp  to  be  treated  and 
dealt  with  as  an  ordinary  vagrant.  Were  such  a  system 
firmly  established  the  deserving  workmau  would  speedily 
adapt  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and  all 
the  more  readily  if  each  police  station  were  constituted 
a  sort  of  labour  bureau.  To  this  eud  it  would  only  be 
neceswry  that  the  constable  at  each  station  should  have 
information  of  the  labour  requirements  of  each  par- 
ticular district,  and  which  he  already  possesses  through 
the  'Police  Guide'  compiled  by  the  'Chief  Constable 
'  (Scotland)  Club.'  This  information  given  in  the 
'  Quide '  could  be  easily  supplemented  by  information 
as  to  new  or  temporary  public  works  iu  course  of  cou- 
struction. 

5103.  You  suggest  passing  un  these  men  from  police 
fitation  to  police  station — at  whose  expense? — Every 
parish  or  County  Council  would  provide  a  Shelter. 

5104.  Do  you  give  them  food  as  well? — When  a 
man  came  off  his  day's  tramp  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Shelter  he  should  be  provided  with  so  much  meal  and 
salt.     I  would  not  deal  very  luxuriously  with  them. 

5105.  Why  do  you  propose  the  Shelters  being  at  the 
police  office  ?— I  would  have  them  at  certain  distances 
along  the  main  road.  From  Berwick  to  Cockbums- 
path  is  a  very  fair  day's  tramp,  and  then  from  Cockbnrns- 
path  to  Musselburgh. 

5106.  You  don't  propose  any  labour  test  ? — No ; 
that  is  no  good. 

5107.  How  would  yon  discriminate  your  honest 
men  ? — By  the  police  pass. 

5108.  But  before  he  starts  out? — When  a  man 
loses  his  job  he  applies  to  the  police  of  the  district  in 
which  ho  was  last  employed. 

5109.  Tell  us  about  the  analagous  institutions  you 
have  referred  to  ? — Some  years  ago  the  Board  of 
Supervision  came  down  upon  Parochial  Boards.  Some 
two  or  three  instances  of  starvation  had  occurred,  people 
lying  out  being  found  dead  in  the  morning,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  every  Parochial  Board  was  caUed 
upon  to  provide  a  Shelter — a  place  for  the  reception  of 


tramps.     I  know  that  was  the  case  in  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Mr.Alamier 
Selkirk,  Hawick,  and  Oalashiels.    The  Parochial  Boards,  Porter. 
the  police,  and  others  interested,  found  so  much  difficulty  ^  -J — . 
in  dealing  with  the  number  of  trampe  then  on  the  road  ^' 

that  Shelter  Houses  were  established  on  a  pretty 
extensive  8cal&  That  is  to  say  a  good  deal  of  space 
was  provided,  and  these  Shelters  were  fitted  with  wooden 
benches  on  which  the  tramps  could  lie  down  and  huddle 
together  for  the  night  The  only  covering  they  got 
was  a  rug.  They  got  hot  water,  so  many  ouuces  of 
meal  night  and  morning,  and  were  passed  on.  That  was 
done  iu  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  and 
Hawick. 

5110.  Are  these  Shelters  still  kept  up? — They  are 
still  kept  up,  but  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  iu 
consequence  of  the  great  increase,  the  Parochial 
Board  asked  me  to  reduce  the  issue  of  the  tickets. 

5111.  What  tickets  ? — The  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
Shelter  House.  We  kept  a  record,  and  took  down  the 
man's  name  and  desciiption,  and  sometimes  we  even 
searched  him  to  see  if  he  had  any  money. 

5112.  You  have  no  powers  to  do  so? — ^Tbe  British 
police  are  often  obliged  t*  take  powers.  We  don't 
want  to  be  imposed  upon.  If  we  are  in  any  doubt  we 
search  them.  The  system  went  on  with  the  result  you 
see  in  the  table.  This  year  I  received  instructions  to 
confine  the  issue  of  tickets  to  females  and  infirm 
persons. 

5113.  The  result  you  speak  of  is  that  in  Jedburgh 
and  Kelso  alone  the  numbers  increased  from  2,095  in 
1890,  to  5,290  in  1894.  Could  you  give  us  the  details 
of  the  other  three  stations? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
The  police  in  Selkirk,  Hawick,  aud  Oalashiels  are  not 
under  me.  These  figures  are  for  the  year  ending  15tk 
May. 

5114.  There  is  a  tremendous  disproportion  between 
the  males  and  females  1 — There  always  is.  These  are 
not  vagrants,  these  are  the  real  tramps. 

5115.  But  you  have  returned  them  as  tramps  and 
vagrauts  ? — There  may  be  a  few  perhaps.  I  think  that 
is  a  mistake  iu  writing  it  out.  Vagrants  do  not  seek 
shelter  as  a  rule,  you  may  get  oue  now  and  again  when 
he  breaks  down.  The  vagrant  is  a  far  more  shifty 
fellow,  aud  can  look  out  for  himself. 

51 IG.  You  think  these  were  the  decent  tramps? — 
Decent  aud  indeceut. 

5117.  Men  iu  search  of  work  ? — Yes. 

5118.  You  surely  could  not  have  had  such  an  increase 
of  men— from  776  to  2,421  in  a  town  like  Kelso? — Yes. 
These  numbers  are  correct. 

5119.  Have  you  had  any  complain ts  that  these 
Shelter  Houses  attracted  tramps  and  vagrauta? — The 
increase  shows  that  they  do  so. 

5120.  And  the  resultof  your  experience  is  to  convince 
the  Parochial  Boards  it  is  a  mistake  ? — Yes. 

5121.  Have  the  County  Council  anything  to  do  with 
it  ? — No,  it  is  purely  parochial. 

5122.  When  you  turn  out  the  inmates  of  these 
Shelter  Houses  in  the  morning  do  you  give  them  any- 
thing?— So  many  ouuces  of  meal,  boiling  water,  and 
salt. 

5123.  But  anything  with  them  ? — Nothiug. 

5124.  What  is  your  own  opinion  as  to  Shelter 
Houses  ? — I  think  they  are  a  mistake. 

5125.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  counties  where 
they  exist  ?  In  Berwickshire  have  you  auy  ? — Yee,  we 
have  them,  but  not  used  in  the  same  way  as  these.  In 
Berwickshire,  Parochial  Boards,  on  the  instruction  of  the 
Board  of  Supervision,  provided  a  sort  of  reception  house 
where  a  broken  down  tramp  or  vagrant  could  have  a 
uight's  shelter  to  save  his  life.  These  Shelter  Houses 
I  refer  to  as  existing  in  Berwickshire  aud  Koxburj^hire 
are  not  intended  for  the  able-bodied.  They  are  inteuded 
to  be  used  for  physically  broken  down  people. 

5126.  In  all  the  Parochial  Boards  from  which  we 
have  had  evidence  we  have  been  told  that  no  person 
could  be  admitted  as  not  able-bodied  until  he  is 
pronounced  as  not  able-bodied  by  the  officer  of  the 
parish.  Is  that  protection  not  adopted  in  Berwickshirs. 
Yes,  it  is. 

5127.  What  was  the  cost  of  maintenanoeof  theee5,290 
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Mr.AUnmittr  tnmpe  aad  vagrants  t — It  would  not  cocoeed  2d.  a  head. 
fofitr.  .  Salt  and  meal  are  cheap,  and  water  ia  plentiful, 

^"""".a^       6128.  Where  tbe  men  and  women  can  be  in  separate 
•  Shelters!— In  separate  rooms. 

6129.  And  there  would  be  a  female  inspector  or 
superintendent  t — Yes. 

6130.  You  have  conte  to  the  couclosion  they  were  a 
very  great  mistake  and  only  tended  to  multiply  tramps 
and  vagrants  t — They  discovered  that  these  fellows  went 
the  round.  It  was  a  day's  march  from  Jedburgh  to 
Kelso,  and  from  Kelso  to  OalasIiieU,  and  then  back  they 
went  the  opposite  way.  It  was  a  common  thing  for 
them  to  go  from  Kelso  to  Galashiels,  Oalashiels  to 
Selkirk,  Selkirk  to  Hawick,  and  into  Dumfries. 

6131.  Are  there  Shelters  in  Dumfries? — I  believe 
there  are. 

6132.  Yon  were  going  to  tell  us  about  Shelters  iu 
Berwickshire  t — They  are  conducted  strictly  under  the 
Poor  Law.  They  are  hospitals  where  tramps  who  break 
down  on  the  road  are  sent. 

6133.  {By  Dr.  FarquhanoiL)  The  law  of  trespass 
does  not  apply  to  common  land  t — ^To  fields ;  to  every 
piece  of  private  property. 

6134.  But  not  to  common  land  t — ^To  open  or  unen- 
closed land  it  would  not  apply. 

6136.  Is  it  pat  in  motion  only  on  complaint  being 
made,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  routine  for  the  police  to  move 
on  the  tramp  % — It  is  a  matter  of  routine  and  duty. 

6136.  Sappoaing  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  does 
not  mind,  or  that  the  tramp  has  received  permission  t 
— llie  poliee  inquire,  and  if  the  man  has  no  permission 
be  is  dealt  with. 

6137.  Yon  say  tbere  are  a  good  many  oomplsints  iu 
rural  districts  about  the  number  of  tramps  1 — Yes. 

6138.  Do  yoa  think  the  complaints  are  increasing) 
— I  think  the  number  of  tramps  is  increasing.  I  am 
speaking  of  tramps  as  working  men  in  search  of  work, 
not  the  vagrant.  The  number  of  tramps  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  labour  market,  and  a  good  deal  upon  where 
labour  is  to  be  fbnud.  Newcastle  people  have  been 
constructing  very  extensive  water-works  just  over  the 
border,  and  the  roads  to  Jedburgh  and  our  southern 
counties  are  covered  with  tramps  going  back  and 
forward  to  these  works. 

6139.  Are  they  getting  more  andaeioas  in  their 
demands  than  they  need  to  be  t — ^Yes.  As  an  instance 
of  that,  there  was  a  case  recently  iu  the  little  village  of 
St  Boswells,  where  there  was  something  like  a  proces- 
sion of  great  able-bodied  fellows,  who  by  their  over- 
bearing and  masterful  manner  frightened  the  people 
oat  of  their  wits,  one  of  their  number  standing  sentry 
on  the  public  road,  while  the  others  took  possession  of 
every  house  in  the  phtce.  Fortunately  the  policeman 
came  on  the  scene,  and  they  were  ultimately  all  appre- 
hended. 

6140.  Ate  there  any  of  the  beggars  going  about 
whoee  visits  used  to  be  appreciated  by  the  people,  as 
representatives  of  genuine  rural  life  t — No ;  they  have 
disappeared. 

6141.  Under  yoor  proposal  of  giving  passes  to  these 
people,  do  yon  think  tlie  honest  working  man  would 
object  to  being  under  police  supervision  in  that  way  t — 
No.     I  think  not 

6142.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difBcnlty  iu 
finding  who  were  the  men  in  want  of  work,  and  who 
were  only  pretending  1 — There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  system  would  be  subject  to  a  certain  amount 
of  imposition,  but  I  think  notwithstanding  the  imposi- 
tion, the  system  is  worthy  of  a  trial  on  behalf  of  the 
really  deserving  working  men. 

6143.  Supposing  a  beggar  said  he  was  looking  for 
work,  would  he  have  to  bring  a  character  from  his  last 
place  t — If  the  man  was  employed  iu  the  district  he 
would  be  known  to  the  Chief  Constable  or  somebody. 
The  police,  if  they  are  doing  their  duty,  should  know 
every  man  who  comes  into  their  beat,  and  see  who  he 
is  and  what  he  is  doing. 

-5 1 44.  Supposing  be  saidhe  wasoneof  theunnnployed, 
would  you  pass  him  on  with  food  and  shelter t — No. 
Jie  would  have  to  prove  something. 

6145.  {By  Co/.  M'Haniy.)  I  suppose  you  will  allow 


that  in    the  country   there  is  a  feeling  of    grea,t«r  Mr.Alexandtr 
degradation  about  being  confined  in   Her  Migesty's  Porter. 

Prison,  than  in  the   lo<»l  cells! — Certainly.     In  fact  „  ^ . 

dispensing  with  the  escort  and  the  railway  journey        °^'        " 
takes  away  some  of  the  sting. 

6146.  What  sort  of  treatment  do  yoa  propose  for 
these  habitual  drunkards  in  the  institutions  you  speak 
of ! — ^That  is  a  matter  of  detail.  It  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  supervision  and  descipliue  of  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners. It  would  be  for  the  Prison  Commissioners 
to  discover  what  kind  of  labour  was  best  suited  for 
them,  and  classify  them  so  that  their  labour  should  be 
made  as  productive  as  possible.  In  the  second  place, 
it  should  be  as  unlike  a  prison  as  possible.  A  certain 
class  might  be  grouped  and  allowed  communication 
with  each  other. 

6147.  In  order  to  arrive  at  purely  reformatory  effects 
I  suppose  an  amount  of  personal  intercourse  would  be 
necessary ! — I  think  so. 

6148.  You  would  have  to  individualise  each  prason 
as  far  as  yon  possibly  could ! — Clearly. 

6149.  And  txeatthem  iu  that  individual  way! — Yes, 
and  as  a  rational  being  at  the  same  time. 

6160.  In  the  way  of  treating  each  individual  case, 
do  you  think  the  most  easily  got  at  administration 
woold  be  local! — I  have  been  always  thinking  of  a 
central  establishment  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
Scotland.     I  admit  my  proposal  is  an  experiment 

5151.  Would  it  be  wise  to  make  au  experiment  with 
a  gigantic  central  establishment.  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  have  smaller  establishments  in  different 
localities ! — I  think  centralisation  in  a  case  like  that  is 
better  for  the  administration ;  discipline  and  control  are 
better. 

6162.  You  would  have  it  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Qovemment  officials.  You  would  not  think  it 
possible  to  utilise  the  wards  of  the  poorhouses  for  such 
a  purpose ! — No.  I  don't  think  that  local  administra- 
tion is  adapted  to  the  system  of  reformation  I  had  in 
view.  I  think  it  shonld  be  tried  on  a  pretty  large 
scale,  and  that  the  people  confined  in  it  should  have  a 
certain  amonnt  of  liberty.  They  should  be  kindly 
treated — not  like  machines  as  prisoners  generally  are. 
I  think  the  prison  authorities,  having  taken  charge  of 
the  whole  prison  administration  of  Scotland,  and  that 
this  is  merely  a  divergence  from  that  system,  they  are 
the  proper  persons  to  take  charge  of  it. 

6163.  In  regard  to  the  tramps  in  your  counties,  they 
divide  themselves  into  a  variety  of  classes — I  mean, 
having  regard  to  the  marches  which  they  make! — Yes, 
they  do. 

6164.  Some  of  them  are  local  vagrants,  are  they  not! 
— Yes  ;  they  are  pretty  well  mixed — both  Scotch  and 
English.  I  don't  think  the  Englishmen  go  beyond  the 
Forth.  If  they  are  disappointed  in  finding  work  there 
they  return.  If  they  go  by  the  east  they  come  back 
by  the  west 

6165.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  professional  vagrant. 
They  move  about  in  different  ways! — Yes.  They 
generally  move  in  circuit  There  is  a  pretty  large 
number  of  them  that  confine  themselves  to  the  border 
counties.  There  is  another  class  that  take  Wigtonshire, 
Ayrshire,  and  Dumfriesshire,  and  there  is  another  class 
that  extends  to  a  wider  area.  I  have  met  them  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  frequently. 

6166.  Coming  from  Roxburgh! — Yes.  The  same 
men  I  had  seen  in  Roxburgh.  We  find  some  coming 
round  to  us  again  in  three  months,  some  in  six  mouths, 
and  some  in  a  year.  Some  cling  to  the  coast-line,  and 
follow  the  herring  right  up  to  the  north  of  ScoUand, 
and  then  gravitate  back  in  the  haddock  season.  Others 
agsin,  keep  to  the  mainland,  and  another  class  to  the 
hills. 

5167.  Why  do  they  do  that! — There  are  things  in 
the  way  of  broken  wool  they  pick  up  on  the  hills,  and 
the  shepherds  are  a  class  of  people  they  understand. 

5158.  Some  of  these  men  are,  of  course,  well-kuuwn 
to  you  personally ;  others,  who  move  in  a  larger  circle, 
would  probably  not  be  so  well  known ! — That  is  so. 

6159.  How  much  of  this  migratory  population  is 
known  and  how  much  uukuowii  ? — I  can  hardly,  conde- 
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ibn  AitMKui»  aemii  U])an   tib«t(  but  1  thisk   w  m   thece    boHler 
Porter.  ooun^im-coMiftti  ou*  flugars  on,  and'  nanspetttop^  n 

28.  m^isfiii-  <»»»ple  of  hxiiKtoed  saeiiy. 

*      51;ea  Ulw*  is  800  oufr  of  9401--Ye* 

5161.  I  shoald  like  to  ktiow  Mmiathitig- mot*  sbmrt 
tb«  SIm^M)  MiviSM  tYmb  apparestlj  have  been  pratty 
«atapei«re]y  totbdi  in  tiie  aout^-Msti  of <  ScotiMd;  How 
Bumy  SJMltar  Homea  arfr  then  in  BmwkII  ^— Thtre  are 
two  clnwwr  of  tkera. 

Ali6d.  Yoa ;  birli  of  all  kincte.  There  ar*  seven  in 
Berrwieltt  bt  almost  eveiy  villtigfr  in  Itoxburgfashii« 
tiiey  havs  »  ro«ni  or  ho«ae  andw'  the  eentrot  of  tfee 
Panxhial  Board ;  bnt  of  Shelter  Hotieee  I  ba\ie  nfitrred 
to-tltove  are  o«ly  tfave*. 

9163:  Who  looks  after  these  hosses  fn  tbe  «i«o 
counties — in  Berwick,  say  1 — The  Inspeoter  ofi  P«or  in 
tbe  parieli  in  which  the^  ave  sitaatsd. 

61)04.  Has  he  a  steff1~>.N«,  nothing  but  hinsoH. 

5165.  Is  it  a  small  empty  howsa^^Kot  e^iaotly  an 
empljr'  howa.  Tfaete  mtl  bo  a  bed,  and  a  chair,  and  a 
lire  in  it. 

a>166.  Who  lighted  the  firet>~Tb»  inspoator  wo«ld 
employ  some  cbaFwoflMtn. 

8167,  There  wotdd  be  a  ebaiwoman  in  charge  of  iti 
— ¥efc 

9168'.  In  Roxbur^  bow  sm  these  places  looked 
after  f<<«3enerall7  an  old  roan  and  his  wife,  or  a 
widon»<»aome  sort  of>  person  of  that;  kind  gets  a  free 
hoDsOj  and  o««upies  on»  endj  with  the  other  for-  the 
Shelter 

dt<t9i  When  thes»  houses  were  in  full  wwrking,  they 
increased'  the  number  of  those  who  oane  to  them  very 
hugelyil'^Yes.  Bnt  t^e  whole  of  the  Shelter  Houses  in 
Roxburgh  were  not  in  full  play  for  the  reception  of 
tramps»^nly  tkese  I  have  given  you  in  Eelso  and 
Jedlwrgh.  Th»  other  Shelter  Hbusee  I'  have  been 
speaking  ot  wove  carried  out'  in  strict-  aeoordanee- with 
the  poor  law>  regulation  that  only  persons  physoally 
nnabl*  or  siek  were  received; 

5170.'  ¥t)u  think  there  has-  bean  a  snffieient  cheek 
maintained  hy  the  Paroobial  Authorities  t — Yes. 

5-171.  Witii  whom  did  the  authority  for  admission 
resV  ip  these  vati^ee  t— With  the  Inepeetor  of  Poor. 

51T3.  WouW;  there  be  an  In^>eetor  of  Poor  at  all 
theae  places  i'-'In  every  paiish. 

6 1  Td'.  Ai*  all  these  vSlages  f~->¥6s. 

6174.  Did  I  understand  yon  to  say  yon  wonld  be  in 
favour  of-  having  some  sort  of  Shelter  Hoase  for  the 
reoeption  of  mea  in  search  of  work  1 — ^Yes. 

51 75'.  Yon  sud  you  would  propose  only  two  between 
Berwick  and  Edinburgh? — Yes.  I  think  two  woirid 
be  enough. 

51 T6.  If  they  were' all  men  yon  could  fbc  the  dis- 
tance of  a  day^B  march  1 — Thirty^  miks^ 

5177:  But<wo«)d  a  woman  man^  30  railte  t — Uhless 
burdened  with  children  they  ooold  take  tbe  road  ae 
well  as  men. 

5178.  Do  you  think  a  townsman  in  seareb  of  "work 
would  march  30  miles?— He  might  be  pretty  mnek 
done  up  at  t^e  end  of  the  first  day  or  two,  but  at  tile 
end  of  a  week  he  would'  march  30  miles-  without^  the 
slightest  difficnlty. 

5179.  How  far  will  a  woman  walk  with  her  baby  on 
the  bard  road  t — I  will  support  a  good  strong  healthy 
woman  to  beat  the  man. 

5180.  Did  the  increase  that  occurred  betweew  1890 
and  189i  take  place  among  those  you  knew  or  those 
you  did  not  bnow  1 — Several  things  contributed  to  it— 
the  £ngli6fa  coal  strike,  and  the  new  water-wortcs  I 
spoke  of; 

51S1.  Th^  were  principally  strangeie?— .Yfee. 
They  said  they  belonged  to  England. 

5182.  They  belonged  to  the  class  of  people  looking 
for  work  ? — Yes. 

51881  Yoi>  have  not'bbd  an  inerease  in  proftssional 
vagrancy  by  these  res^houpes  ^— No.  There  is  an  in- 
creese*  bi»<>I  think  it  is  rather  doe  to  the  experience  of 
the  polieeiwho  are  now  takingthe  ccbbus  more  accur- 
ately. 

51 84-.  Yott  do  not  know  where  these  3^,000  of  in- 
crease in  the  men  and   women  came  from  who  were 


sheltered  w  Jedbari^  and  Kelso  1 — Th^y-betlmgadi  tw . 

the  labuuntag  olass.     Iheie  wa9  a  good  s{>rinknBg  of  Porter. 

tiadewaen  Bmowg  tfceat.  wmZ  mt. 

6185.  Do  you  think  the  bvlkeftken  wareartfc- — '      ^    ^ 
— L>abe«re*s  prifieipally. 

5186.  You  have  told  us  wha*  yon  wtmid  do- 
the  ehildnn  of  vwffrantB.     Wba*  woold  yon  do  with 
the  axistinfir  popcrfe^ioB  of  vagrants  t— Allow  ttani  ta 
die  out.     It  i»  of  no  use  trying  reformatio*  upei* 
tkeau 

9187.  Are  they  aet  ptet^  eosdy-  to  niaintaia  f*— 
llieae  is  not  t^  \emtt  doubt  about  «h«^  I  pat!  l/btm 
down  at  £14,000. 

5188.  Yonr  part  of  t*8»  in  Roxbnrgh  wedS*  k» 
about  £4,000  or  £6,000  a  year*— Yes,  I  think  so. 

5189.  {Bi/  Sheriff  Dove  Wilgon.)  Have  yow  s»dk 
an  estimahB  of  the  nnmberof  vagrante  childi%ir  under 
14  years  of  age  it  woald  he  nessesvy  to  provide  ftorlt— 
1082:    Take  i«  reugMy^at  1,060. 

5190.  What  was  done  to  the  raasteifiil  beggafs 
apprehended  at-Stt  Bos«r^i»&— Thsgr  vrare  saateoKM  to 
ten  days'  intprtsonatenC  ea«fa. 

5191.  For  what  offence? — Under  t4i» PreventioD  of 
6rimesi  Aofe 

5192.  Could  you  not  hav«  proseentetf  at;  eomuMn 
law'  a  person  who  gets  alm»  by  means  of  throats  1 — 
They  did  not  aotnaUy  me  threats.  It  wa» their  iiMiitiai 
ful  bearing  that'  fr^btaned  the  peoples 

5199.  Tim  dbn't  conaidQr  that  breaght  thsorwilAin 
common  law$— Jfo.  The  procarator  fiscal  Brought 
them  under  that;  statwte  and'  I  think  he  wm  ri^it: 

5194.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Is  thai  basket  malaer 
yea  itutaAoed  •  man  who  wend  aUonl^  with  a>  ba^et 
caraiwn  % — No. 

5190.  Do  yeu  find  a  greaf  manry  vagtauts  engaged 
in  baskef  making  f-~Wei^  few  ne<w.  At  one  time 
basket  making^  was  raMier  a-  proMhble  bnsihesv  in  tbe 
eeuntty,  bnjt-  the  introdnctibn  of  fbreign  made  basketa 
spoiled  it.  The  coantry  paeple  eaw  baj-  iHem  new 
cheaper  l^n  repair  the  oldi 

51'99.  Are  the  bashato' in  the>  oarainans  o^  fbreign 
manufacture  Y-^Most  of  tbast. 

5197:  Ar»  the  people-  iu  eharge  of  tbe  caravans, 
Scotch,  English,  or  foreigners  t-^Mbstly-fibglifeh. 

9<l'98i  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  lk)U  define  an  UaUtual 
dfnnkard  a»  a  psfsen  convictad-  ten  times-  ia-  three 
years  l^—Yesi  I'  wo«ld  m*-  libe  to  eall  a-  man  an 
habitual  dtrnkani'  mileea  there  i^ef  that  ntmbsr  of 
convictions. 

5198.  Wo«ld  it'be possible  with  s«ch  a  hardaaci  faat 
djsfinitioB  like  tii»k- 1»  catch  a  ra6|Mctabie  working  man 
OP  casual  baeksildarf— F  don't  thii>k  there  ie«nyi  ihujger 
itt  that  at  all.  You-  see  we  are  dealing  with  a  parti- 
cnlai*  clasB~i-the  hoaseless  and  homeless  dassv 

5200.  But  there  are  thousands  of  people  who--  have 
houses  a«>d  home^  earning  good  wvgssj  w4io-oecaaienally 
get  drunk  ? — -Ton  coald  qoaltfy  it. 

5201.  It  requires  a  qualification  t>^I  think  se.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  householders  wbcm  P  l^nk 
onght  to  be  classed  amoag  habitvak. 

5302.  lb  reforwing  tiiose  people  yon  snggesir  tliey 
might-lK  seat  to  a  prieott-  under  the  oontrol  of  the  prtson 
commissioners  ? — I  would  not  have  it  a  prison  at  aiL 
My  idea  is  they  should  be  pot  np  iu  rooms  rather  than 
cells,  -with  »  certain  amouat  of-  freedom,  fbr  if  they  ran 
away  tbe'poli*e  wonld  easily  pick  them  up. 

5203t  Da  yoa  think,  that-  public  opinion  woald 
support  yon  ipi  assoeiating- a' Reformatory  wi-th  t^  taint 
of'  the  prisao  t»~I  dw  not)  know  any  other  body  1)hat 
could  control  them  except  tiM<  prieen  commiesionerst 

5204,  YoMf  said  you  diil-  not'  appgrove  of'  the  Local 
Authoritias  having;' ooBttoltt~No. 

52€9.  Have  not;  LocidA'niheRiriee  no w-a  considerable 
say  in  regard  te  pvisen  malten  Y^—Yto.  I'think-theue 
local'  repxesantadi^es  as<  inepseting-  visitors  ars  doing 
good  wortof 

5206.  The  Local  Authority  might' faafve  some  nitMest 
itt  tbisi  iiMtitiitiot»f->I  think- 1'  weald  grre-  them  the 
ri^t-o^  inspectioft 

5207.  Is  there  any  reasaft  \rty- one  or  twe  of  tWs 
poerhouses — Ihe-aacommodallon  in  which  in  yonr  own 
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Mr.  AUmanikr  diatnot  in  lax^y  ttiH]crapiedi*'-8hoaId-  ncitf  be  mt^  ap>rt^ 
ffttr^^^         for  dealing  with  these  cases  1 — No  reason  except  4in>t>  F 
dofi'ttBee  ^a«  tin*  sdiaiiiwtMtiim'  iv  to« cone' from. 

Ktft  Inmoidy  apwAiuB'aB  DytBa  feBtttatfttni  T)ir 
you'  Know  of  any-goed'  tmbor  wfiy  tftiy  rfiwulffnot  Be- 
Qwd  in-  ttrts'  w»y  T.  Bawwpl  tlwlr  ttey  wouM  bw  bettiw 
adapted  for  district  Jhii^iittllp  for  wftM  tHex>'8i«  vngr 
niiKfi  rttqinred. 

5209.  Have  any  of  th«Mt  pocoAonseB  su/Skf  and' 
cultivated  ground  iirtire' Tidmt!yfi—F  don't)  knowo^  erne 
— ^BMopfr  itr  IS  a  mKritet  gsitlto. 

9210.  Tlmt  nrigfat  bv  utiHsed'  as  a  meun-ofr  emplby^ 
ing  the  inmates  ? — Any  ordinary  inmate  wouWi  db-  the 
wholff"  work  required-  in  thr«e  fflontha.' 

5311.  Tou  sMd  ^M  tranp'^MB  not  tUepioturatiqae 
ofcjenJrin  Sfcottislrnwal'lift'henteiHtoBe?— ©eitaiiriynDft 

9Vt%.  Yinir  owii'  suB-diwsion  indiostbd  tiierw  was-  ar 
cerinni  proportion  ii4lO' aaHwiated  witlh  stiepHerde)  ondl 
were  on  the  whole  appreciated? — They  are  tolMiitwf; 
toe^  ns^mf  wulMnuMK 

^1'3.  P  8app(»e>yon-  axfinit?  tlint  soam  fbrnr  of  relief 
Ims  tb  be  adbpted'  iir  dealing-  with'  pemitbae,  Ihilf- 
atanred  trannpR,  pasnng-fiom  England  to  Sieottand,  8nid> 
vice  cersa  1 — There  must  be  something. 

52t4.  How  would'  you.worirtbe  '  pan '  amngnniiBt  1 
— WUen  ar  man  find*  Iirnu8e4f  out  of  wrjrk  lb  gov)  tt>-  the' 
local  officer  of  police,  shows  himself  to  be  a  reapectable 
working-  man  out>  of  empicrfmeiit,  and  gete-  a  *  pns.' 
If  tbe«ys<*m-WB«»«rtablirfied  »very  poIic««imr  tfeoHghi 
oat*  aeottand-  and  Ehglatid!  wouM'  reDognira  the  pass 

521tr.  W4raldtlie  "pu»'  entitle  (b  food' and  sheltiBrY 
—Yern 


setft  FndBF  wbeBB'  omttol-'  wodd-  titeae  tUtiign-Mr.AUmntkr 
K«4t— Sfier  QHftnty-  Cbwacili^  would'  liaire'  to>  fitfmi*  Port^- 

tflVUU  _  _,  ^ 

5QiT.  Who'  are  «8  b»  ««r  jadfew  aa  1»  wHetber  »^"^-  ''^*' 
person  is  suitable  for  relief  or  not  ? — Tko'  pemou  \rtiO' 
ia  aeiested  tv  contnl  tHe-Iteuaa    TBa  pdiee  mt^t 
do. 

591%  Bbes'  the'  nombsr  siieittMd'  mean'  separate 
indlvidhoi^  erarrtAiai«  rafwatad  viBit8'|i''It  refers  tb 
wparaito  inditwiliaiii:' 

92T9.  ToD'arer  relieving  ahnoat  aa mmyTagrBBliB  in 
Jedburgh  and  Kelso  as  in  the  whole  of  Sdotland^^-'' 
These  sftv  ttatr  vagrants. 

5220.  Iitempa  and  vagrants  you  8tJ<le  tfaem  1— -TlM' 
w«rd  vegrant  is  usedl  in  esror.  Tkero'  ia  only  a  very 
email  proportion  that  eould  He  etaaaed  air-vagrentb.- 

5221.  In  regard  to  the  gipsies,  do  they  live-in  oara^ 
vttne?— 'No.  They  have' hon«e& .  In  tiile  sanrmei' time 
theyaro  aometinree  oat  in  eaiKwmafdW  i»fbirMrigHt  or  s 
uiunllL 

5222.  Proraasanitarf  pmnt  of  view  are' tftaae^snifr- 
ttfftr  ftjT  sleeping-  in '(— Ms. 

92^.  Are  they  a»  a  etmaa  gnitty  at  ftei^uent)  bmaoties 
of  the  peace !— No.     They  oxtttm^Ot^BaiftAimt. 

9a34v  An  theahildrear of'  tinse'g^n  educa>ted>?'- 
fea; 

SiiW.  (%  ih»  Gherirmm.)  IDto  «he'  oHHdten  attend! 
sehnej  while  tUe  parrartsana  oa  joarmey  It— Sometimee 
they  tfeike>a  boildirf. 

522».  TBere  is  no  oompiainf  aboufrtbeml— No. 

5227.  Whattfto^yeH  mean  by '  prominent  mnMesident 
•  o4ftnde»»'t*— 'nieee'are  tra«np»'--'vagrBtnt8i 


Dm  PBBL  BIliCHIE,  late  PNaidenfc  of  «h«  Royal:  dMlege  oC  Pkyi 

5336:  {Bgi  the  Ghairmem.)  %>«.  an  the  Preaidentr  ^ 
of  tlie  CoUbgw  of  PhyaiaiauvV— I  waa  PtaBidaat.  I  am 
not-  n«i«n. 

5B^  Yam  are'  conneatfedj  witii  thae  Raecne  Ptotaa* 
tionary  Umib  f^ — Yes.  Ii  have  taAenn  k  great  intenat  in 
relennatta^  woric  foe  numys  yeaos.  L  hive  been  oev- 
ueetid:  aAae-  with  Hk  Nigkt  Ae^um: 

529QL  It  ifr'  prinadipally '  in  conueatkm'  with  ttiak: 
expeaiance  jmi  are  tv  giv«  evidaataa  ^— lieei.  TSur 
iaebtiater  question: 

52dl.  Fa  Aia  Reacae  and:  PrebatimaiT:  Home  for 
fallen  women  in  St.  John's  Hill,  I  see  fromtfaa  report 
yea  have  not-  amy:  many  imnatQB>~«n;  aroiape  attend- 
aaco  of  17  T — Wefawrai  acoommadatioai  fbr  25. 

5232..  I  see  tkeie  weree  22  oar  JteonnliMae  189t2,  wad 
50  admitted  during  the  yean 

9283.  Tee ;  a  total  oft  72.  IfaeM  wwe  T  who  left 
for  service,  7  to  wash  in  kMndiiaB«  1  wasdramisaaii,  11 
aJMconded,  tfaedaaHnetioBof  d  ia  imktiown^  and  20  left 
within  seven  days  of  admission,  leaving  22  in  the 
Hbane. 

92a4v  latbatrenooataginf^f^-No,  by-narmaains.  After 
nearly  fiftsen  years  connection  with  the  Home,  I  found 
the  reanke  of  refonMAory  vioik  among  that:  da**  so 
uPDSRtisfaetDry  tiiat  I  appnnclmd  Ihe  directors  of  the 
Magdatene-Aaylnm,  as  the  moat  impertHUt  iirEdinbar^ 
to  have  a  eenfeienoa  of  the  repaeaeataith<«a  of'  all  tbiei 
Beaeue  Homee  in  town  to  oomsider  what;  improvemente 
could  be  effected.  Ultimately  they  agreed^  and'  repre- 
sentatives from  the  following  institution*  met :— -the 
Magdaiene  Asyhira,  Springwell  House,  tiae  Edinburgh 
Industrial  Home  at  Alnwickhill,  the  Grove,  the  Reaooe' 
and  Pmkatienavy.  Home,  the  Pork  Honae,  PortobeUo, 
EEoiae,  and  the  St  Aadiew'sv  Jbppa,  Honie^  the  Die- 
charged  Prisoners'  Society,  and  the  Gkia'  Home  of 
Balnge.     I  sabmittad  to  Amt  Daaeting  certain  points. 

5235.  "Whab:  weae-  t^Maa't^Thay'  ware  (1)  ITnitad' 
aotioa  a»  to  tba'  arinaiBeieD  aari'  tMattneatr  of  thoaa 
women  who  have  recently  left  a  Home,  say-witiiin  thraai 
meatiiai.  uai  tfav  ^awtrebility  of  interofanige  oh  aom- 
niuuigHtiona'  regandwig  thedmnaitee  betweeirtfae  oiRciaili 
of  various  institutions ;  (2)  whether  such  appUaauta' 
shoaldr  be  rateved  backtiaitba  Howe  thaylMd  <8d  reeeotly 
l«it{  Buddnf  their  aahnkaaon  to^  new  Home  bedeeHned 
(if  re-admitted  to  the  former  Heme  that-*  it  ^KMild  oidy 
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be  as  a  favour  to  them),  or  whether  the  establiabmenti 
of:  8'  apeeial  Home  for  pataona  a^  thia  daaa  woald'  be 
better?  (3)>'Dturti  the'  dbiation-of  raaideaee  dioold  be 
in'  ati  the  HnaKcaxtandadi  tai  fiwv  yean ;  (4y  wiMilier 
efforts  should  be  madftto)  obtain  pewerto  retain  eom- 
pnlserily-  applicants  voluntarily  agneing  to  ata^,  or  if 
this  power  should  not  be  given  in  all  oasea^  the  qfueatlien 
wonld  olhartaiae  b«  lef  tin  itapreeaiit  moat  nnaatisftwtery 
stata; 

9236.  How  many  imnatea  will  tfaaaa  be  in  the  wttole-of ' 
these  ptaeasyoa  onntiou  K-^Ihi^  is  mote  thaa  J  oaw  tell 
you  diaeotly.  'Cba  reperbof.  ther  Mkgdaieue  Aaylom  for 
LeSl2'whiaii  I  hav«^  shows  tfaaf&ttem  wem  a0^m8tke>at 
the  close  of  tfae'yeai)  and  that- during)- the  year  84  had* 
been  admittadj 

5237.  Yonr average  atteadaaoa  \a>  I'T  t— ^esj  or  there> 
alaent.  Atnvrickhilt,  I  think,  oaataim  probably  absut 
double  the  unmber  we  havej  llha  one  at;  R)r<oballo 
and  the  one  at  Joppa  contain  prabaMy  abonC  20  or  30 
inmatae  in  eaub.     The  Grove  has  been  shut  upt 

5238.  Theee  institatioM»  would  oontnin  aUout  170 
women  altogpettaeri— I  preaoma  that  isi  tioaxM  it>  Probi 
ably  between  170  aod  200. 

5239.  What  is  the  period  of  deteotien  f-^^Sighitaeai' 
moatfaa  in  the  PtebatioBBty  Hornet 

5240.  Hew  do  you  get  tbaaa  tv  stay  flar  18  aMtutbatf 
— The  number  we  get  to  stay  in  for  18  moolba  ia> 
limited.  A  large  mnnber  go  from  one  BJomatb  another, 
and  why  I'  wanted  oompulsory  power  ww  beoaaee 
»  woman  of  tan  ODmea-  in  under  the  effeote  of-  dHiik^ 
or  in  Buoh  atate  timt  she  ia  willia^  to  aiajr,  and' 
wsnte  to  d»  better.  If  we  oould'  have  power  to  keef^ 
that  woman  with  U8<  for  18  manths  we>  mig^its  do  hea 
some  good. 

5241.  Yoa  haw  here  II  aibseoaded'? — iSlat means 
raav  away. 

5242.  Yon  have  no  power  of  dedaar^arit^-'-Na 
5243/  D«  t^y  ev«*~  nm  awsjir  with  ymtr  olotbea') — 

Yes,  froqueatiy. 

5244><  They  avidcartlyrare afwareot tiw imM,  and'they 
leave  whenever  tfaeyjuheoaa  ?-— Yeat 

9249.  Ynuihare  laamdfy  weak?— The  week  doue  ie 
ottiefly  lamwiryworh^  beoansa  there  iaia  gnat'  deaaand 
for  it,  and  they  can  get  good  wages  when  ttfey  go  €««.■ 

&24&  One    wittwaa   tbkl'  ua    that'  laundry-   work 
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Dr.  Petl         disgusted  them  1 — I  cannot  say  that  is  my  experience. 

Ritchie.  Those  whose  health  unfits  them  for  the   work  are 

2-  ii'T~ig9i  otherwise  occupied    until    their    health    is    restored. 

'         *  Those  who  are  physically  unable  for  it  get  other  hoose 

or  kitchen  work. 

5247.  I  see  you  get  a  grant  of  £25  from  the  Town 
Council  t — Yes. 

>'6248.  Was  your  intention  to  hand  over  the  girls  to 
anywhere  else? — The  Home  was  established  after  a 
religious  revival  in  1861  as  a  Shelter,  and  after  a  time 
one  of  the  ladies  connected  with  it  gave  us  our  present 
house  for  a  Home. 

6249.  Do  you  find  the  whole  of  the  inmates  spend 
the  18  months  with  yoni — I  am  sorry  they  don't 

5250.  Do  many  stay  a  whole  year) — I  think  about 
the  number  you  fiind  stated — about  seven  spend  the 
18  months. 

5251.  Had  you  any  legislative  precedent  in  your 
mind  when  you  proposed  taking  compulsory  power  for 
detention  ?— -It  was  seeing  there  was  compulsory  power 
in  the  1879  Act  in  the  case  of  the  better-class,  who 
came  voluntarily,  and  on  their  own  application, 
I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  such  a  power 
for  a  charitable  institution. 

5252.  You  speak  of  habitual  drunkards  and  inmates 
as  identical  Do  you  consider  them  all  habitual 
drunkards  ? — The  total  admissions  since  I  became 
medical  ofScer  have  been  734,  and  of  that  number,  I 
cIass  484  as  inebriates.  That  is  to  say  that  drink  had 
entered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  reason  of 
their  coming  to  us.  During  the  33  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  institution,  the  total  admissions  have  been 
upwards  of  2,000.  The  average  age  of  the  total  cases 
was  27*9  years,  and  of  the  inebriates  31*2  years. 

5253.  Yon  have  a  large  number  of  young  women  Y 
— Yes.  The  youngest  I  had  was  a  girl  of  12  years  and 
1  month. 

5254.  Did  you  consider  her  an  inebriate) — Drink 
had  entered  into  the  reason  for  her  coming  to  us. 

5255.  What  do  you  consider  constitutes  habitualnees  ? 
— The  way  in  which  they  were  taking  it. 

5256.  Is  it  a  matter  of  convictions  1 — I  faava  no 
evidence  of  convictions. 

5257.  If  we  propose  to  deal  with  habitual  drunkards 
we  must  have  some  evidence? — We  find  on  inquiry 
that  they  are  constantly  taking  drink. 

5258.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  They  present  the 
physical  symptoms  of  excessive  indulgence  ? — Yes. 

5259.  {By  the  Ghcdrman.)  Do  yon  propose  to  get 
the  same  compulsory  power  over  the  women  who  ate 
not  habitual  ?--It  would  be  desirable  for  all  of  them  if 
we  could  retain  them,  bat  we  have  no  power. 

5260.  About  the  results  of  your  rescue  work ;  do  you 
find  many  come  back  to  yon  ? — Repeatedly. 

6261.  Those  who  go  through  their  full  course  or 
thereby  are  cured  i — Not  so  many  as  I  think  ought  to 
be,  but  of  those  who  go  through  the  full  time  we  have 
better  results  than  with  those  who  are  coming  and  going. 

5262.  Out  of  these  734,  how  many  would  go  through 
the  course  1 — One-third. 

5263.  Do  yon  trace  their  histories  af terwards  ?  —  We 
hare  no  means  of  tracing  their  history  unless  they 
come  to  us. 

6264.  That  is  a  point  we  are  very  anxious  to  get — 
proof  of  the  curative  effect  in  the  case  of  the  habitual 
drunkard  and  the  fallen  woman? — I  am  afraid  the 
proofs  are  very  small.  I  cannot  give  you  any  definite 
reply,  except  that  they  are  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
Femtle  supervision  of  them  after  leaving  a  Reformatory 
would  be  of  great  importance  and  use. 

5265.  Have  you  got  any  ho(ieful  cases  you  could  lay 
before  us  1 — Yes,  we  have  several  hopeful  cases,  but  the 
number  is  very  small. 

5266.  Is  there  any  you  remember.  Let  us  take  that 
youthful  drinker  you  spoke  of  ? — She  absconded. 

6267.  You  mention  that  if  any  woman  absconds  with 
your  chtthes  notice  will  be  given  to  the  police  ? — It  is 
only  of  late  that  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
police  to  help  us:  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  did  not 
always  do  so. 

5268.  Any  woman  is  free  to  leave  your  pUce  when- 


ever she   likes  ? — Yes  ;   but  she  must  give   a  week's  Dr.  FM 
notice.  Bitchie. 

6269.  That  is  au  illegal  contract  ? — Yes,  were  it  not  ^  ^i^lg^^ 
that  she  agrees  to  the  rule  before  she  is  admitted.  We  have  ' 

no  power,  and  they  do  not  keep  it,  because  they  know 
they  have  only  to  make  themselves  sufiiciently  dis- 
agreeable, and  they  are  turned  out. 

5270.  Is  there  any  overlapping  of  this  sort  of  work 
in  Edinburgh  ? — Very  much. 

527 1.  Is  that  objectionable  ? — ^Very. 

5272.  It  allows  one  person  to  come  from  one  place 
to  another? — Yea.  That  was  also  considered  at  the 
conference. 

5273.  Supposing  you  had  compulsory  powers  of 
detention,  and  a  girl  wishing  to  get  out  makes  herself 
unpleasant,  what  would  you  do  with  her  % — At  present 
we  could  only  turn  her  out  If  we  had  compulsory 
power  she  would  know  she  must  conduct  herself 
properly. 

5274.  She  would  say  '  Hang  your  compulsory  power; 
'  I'll  make  myself  unpleasant?' — That,  I  know,  is  one 
of  the  diflSculties  we  would  have  to  contend  with.  I 
don't  know  what  we  could  do,  except  hand  her  over  to 
the  police. 

5274a.  You  think  handing  her  over  to  the  police 
would  be  sufficient  ? — It  would  punuh  her  for  her  mis- 
behaviour. 

5275.  Do  yon  think  that  private  munificence  can  be 
relied  on  for  dealing  with  such  a  matter,  or  would  yon 
have  it  supported  by  the  State  or  the  municipality? — 
Those  institutions  where  laundry  work  is  done  are  very 
nearly  self-supporting.  The  Magdalene  makes  an 
income  of  about  £3,000  a  year.  We  make  nearly 
enough  to  keep  us ;  we  don't  press  for  subscriptions. 

5276.  Don't  yon  think  if  you  had  any  unwilling 
inmates  they  would  refuse  to  work,  or  work  as  little  as 
possible,  and  so  reduce  your  receipts  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5277.  We  are  told  these  women  are  dealt  with 
rather  leniently  by  the  police  in  Edinburgh.  Have  you 
found  that  the  position  of  Edinburgh  with  regard  to 
decency  in  the  streets,  so  far  as  prostitution  is  con- 
cerned, is  on  a  par  or  inferior  to  most  other  towns  ? — I 
think  Edinburgh  is  on  a  par  with  other  well-conducted 
towns.  A  peculiarity  of  Edinburgh  is  the  number  of 
young  girls  not  regarded  as  prostitutes  allowed  to  roani 
about  the  streets  uncontrolled  at  night.  These  girls 
are  not  recognised  as  fallen,  but  they  are  in  the  way  of 
becoming  so. 

5278.  But  from  the  police  point  of  view  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  judging,  except  tlut  sometimes,  instead  of 
sending  a  girl  to  prison  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  a 
Reformatory  for  importuning. 

5279.  Do  yon  get  many  of  these  at  your  Homel — 
Perhaps  four  or  five  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

5280.  Do  they  stay  with  you  ? — No,  merely  as  long 
as  it  pleases  them. 

5281.  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  from  these  girls 
as  to  the  way  they  have  been  treated  by  the  police  f — 
No. 

5282.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  or  stories  fr<>m 
them  as  to  any  particular  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  driven  into  a  career  of  prostitution  ? — 
There  was  one  girl  sent  to  prison  for  30  days,  treated 
as  a  fallen  woman,  and  she  was  not.  This  is,  however, 
her  own  statement 

5283.  In  Edinburgh?— Yes. 

5284.  Is  that  a  long  time  ago? — Within  the  last  five 
years. 

6285.  What  was  her  statement? — That  she  had  been 
sent  to  priscm  for  what  she  did  not  do.  She  was  with 
bad  companions. 

5286.  {By  Dr.  Svtlierland.)  You  stated  that  there 
were  250  out  of  these  fallen  women  who  passed  under 
your  observation,  in  regard  to  whose  fall  drink  did  not 
play  a  part  ? — Yes. 

6287.  D3  yon  mean  to  say  the  250  were  not  more  or 
less  addicted  to  drink? — They  were  not  habitual 
drinkers. 

5288.  Is  there  not  a  large  class  of  women  who  fall, 
not  so  much  from  lust,  as  from  a  desire  for  money  aud 
for  drink  ? — I  think  that  is  so. 
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Dr.  fiel  5289.  Tliat  would  raise  your  percentage  of  women, 

Ritchie.  who,  althongh   not  coming  under  your  definition  of 

28  liov~1894  '"*''"***>  ^""^  ^''l'  addicted  to  drinking  habits  ? — Yes. 
'         "  That  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  169  fallen  through  com- 
pany.    I    have    classed    133   of    these  as   being  in- 
ebriates.    Probably  more  of  them  took  drink. 

5290.  Have  you  ever  conducted  any  investigations 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  palate  of  the  women  who 
come  under  your  review  1 — Yes,  I  have.  Dr.  Clouston, 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  Morrison  Lectures,  called 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  palate,  and  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  normal  or  typical  palate,  the  one 
found  in  neurotic  patients,  and  the  other,  which 
occurred  in  the  imbecile  class. 

5291.  What  kind  of  palate  did  he  expect  to  find  in 
the  habitual  drunkard  ?-— The  flat  palate  he  classes  as 
the  typical  one,  the  high  palate  as  the  neurotic  oue,  and 
the  deformed  as  the  imbecile.  Applying  this  test  to 
females  who  have  come  to  us  since  that  statement  was 
published,  I  found  that  the  number  who  came  to  us 
with  the  healthy  or  typical  palate,  was  rather  higher 
than  his  proportion,  because  there  were  108  out  of  125; 
14  presented  themselves  with  the  neurotic,  and  only 
three  with  the  imbecile. 

5292.  Your  results  among  fallen  women  do  not 
tally  with  those  of  Dr.  Clouston  t — I  find  a  larger 
number  of  the  typical  palate,  and  this  leads  me  to 
believe  that  those  who  come  to  us  are  morally  wrong 
rather  than  physically. 

5293.  Do  you  know  that  the  power  of  detention  has 
worked  unsatisfactorily  in  England) — That  is  my 
understanding. 

5294.  Do  you  think,  had  you  the  power  of  detention, 
you  would  he  more  successful  with  the  class  you  are 
dealing  with  t — I  think  we  would. 

5295.  The  memorial  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
which  yon,  as  well  as  other  eminent  men  in  the  profes- 
sion have  signed,  would  give  you  oonsiderably  larger 
powers  than  you  seem  to  seek  for  these  women  1 — The 
larger  the  better. 

5296.  Why  not  have  complete  compulsion  and  put 
them  in  nolens  volens  1 — Much  better. 

5297.  Why  do  you  recommend  the  Board  of  Lunacy 
in  your  memorial  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  as  the 
£o^  of  Control  ? — I  suppose  because  it  is  an  already 
constituted  Board,  accustomed  to  work  of  an  analagous 
kind. 

5298.  Inebriety  is  not  insanity? — No,  but  it  was 
thought  that  the  organisation  would  be  useful. 

5299.  Do  you  not  find  people  are  more  willing  to 
l)e  classed  as  drunkards  than  insane? — Yes;  I  think  so. 

5300.  Would  you  not  be  less  likely  to  stir  up  opposi- 
tion if  the  control  did  not  suggest  lunacy  1 — Yes.  But 
the  cost  would  be  greater. 

5301.  You  are  aware  asylum  authorities  have  strong 
objections  to  associate  inebriates  with  lunacy  ? — Yes. 

5302.  Where  are  private  imtieuts  sent  t — I  suspect 
in  Scotland  most  of  them  are  boarded  away  in  Highland 
and  county  districts. 

5303.  Have  you  satisfactory  results  ? — I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  not. 

6304.  What  was  the  cause  qf  failure  ? — Supervision 
was  not  strict  enough,  and  the  'class  of  persons  did  not 
stay  away  sufficiently  long. 

5305.  You  could  conceive  uf  an  arrangement  by 
which  some  of  these  difficulties  could  be  obviated  1 — 
Yes.  Compulsory  detention  in  a  house  specially  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. 

5306.  You  attach  great  value  to  keeping  them  in 
employment  t — Yes  ;  that  is  one  great  difficulty  of  a 
private  house.     There  is  no  employment 

5307.  (Bj/  Mies  Stevenson.)  I  see  you  return  27  as 
'  not  fallen '  t — No  ;  they  came  to  us  for  protection. 

5308.  They  came  voluntarily? — Sometimes  volun- 
tarily ;  at  other  times  seut  by  friends. 

5309.  Are  they  young  women  ? — Yes. 

5310.  Are  they  allowed  to  mix  with  the  other 
inmates  of  the  House  ? — 'lliere  Ls  no  distinction  made. 

5311.  Have  you  found  that  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment? Are  you  not  afraid  the  association  might  have  a 
bad  effect  ?--I  think  it  has.    We  can't  help  it  however. 


5312.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  subsequent  Dr.  Peel 
career  of  women  who  have  been  in  the  Home? — We^*e***> 
endeavour  to  get  them  put  under  the  cai-e  of  friends,  or  j.  v^ima 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  be  looked  after.  ' 

531 3.  I  suppose  laundry  work  is  selected,  not  because 
of  its  elevating  tendency,  but  because  it  is  the  oue 
employment  really  remunerative  ] — That  is  so. 

5314.  I  think  I  remember  a  proposal  that  the  women 
in  your  Home  should  be  given  out-door  employment. 
Was  that  ever  carried  out  ? — No.  The  garden  would 
be  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

5315.  Do  you  ever  have  cases  of  girls  coming  to  you 
who  have  been  imprisoned  or  in  the  cells  ? — Frequently. 

5316.  Do  they  come  of  their  own  free  will  or  sent 
by  the  Prison  Authorities  ? — They  are  brought  by  the 
Bible  and  Mission  women  from  prison  or  the  police  office. 

5317.  Do  a  large  number  of  these  women  get 
employment  in  the  public  laundries  when  they  leave  ? 
—Yes. 

5318.  That  was  the  reason,  was  it  not,  why  the 
directors  of  the  Grove  were  compelled  to  give  up  their 
laundry  ? —  I  don't  know.  They  had  a  subsidy  from 
Government  to  take  in  cases  from  the  prison. 

5319.  You  can  give  us  no  information  why  it  was 
given  up  ? — No. 

5320.  {By  Sheriff  Dave  Wilson.)  I  see  many  of  your 
inmates  luave  in  the  first  week  ? — I  can  explain  that. 
Many  of  them  have  been  working  in  the  laundries,  have 
got  drunk  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  go  to  the  Home  till 
the  effects  of  the  drink  pass  away.  Others  are  too 
restle-ss  to  settle. 

5321.  If  we  leave  the  temporary  ones  out  of  account 
how  long  do  the  inmates  remain  in  the  Home  on  an 
average  ? — I  think  from  one-third  to  one-half  stay  the 
whole  time. 

5322.  Whether  would  you  say  the  proportion  of  male 
or  female  inebriates  cured  was  the  larger? — I  should 
think  male. 

•'>323.  What  percentage  of  females  would  you  say 
were  cured  ? — I  could  not  give  a  reliable  [jercentage. 

5324.  Is  it  the  case  that  most  of  those  who  become 
inebriates  take  to  drinking  early  in  life  ? — Of  the  484 
4  were  under  16,  there  were  6  the  age  of  17,  9  under 
18, 10  under  19,  9  under  20,  3  under  22,  1  under  26, 
and  1  of  the  age  of  28.  That  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  under  30.  When  they  come  to  us  above  30  they 
may  have  been  drinking  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
There  was  one  of  the  age  of  29  who  had  been  ruined  from 
the  age  of  14,  and  said  she  could  not  have  hd  the  life 
she  did  unless  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

5325.  From  the  physical  condition  of  the  persons 
who  come  to  you  over  30,  would  you  be  able  to  judge 
whether  they  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ? 
— I  think  so.  Death  of  husbands  led  to  25  women 
coming  to  us,  24  of  whom  were  drinkers.  They  were 
all  above  30.  Then  there  were  8  who  had  been  left  by 
their  husbands,  and  they  were  all  drunkards. 

5326.  Is  an  inebriate  who  is  also  a  prostitute  more 
difficult  to  cure  than  one  who  is  not? — 1  think  so. 

5327.  How  long  do  you  want  to  keep  them  compul- 
sorily  ? — Two  years. 

5328.  Would  that  give  you  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
curing  them  ? — I   think   it   would   give  me   a  better 
prospect.     The  more  prolonged  the  stimulus  is  going    * 
on  the  greater  is  the  effect  in  the  cells  of  the  brain. 

5329.  There  is  an  organic  change  in  the  brain? — 
Yes,  ultimately,  and  the  earlier  and  longer  they  are  kept 
from  the  stimulus  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  a  cure. 

5330.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  get  old  topers  of  80 
whose  brains  are  not  affected  by  any  amount  of  liquor  ? 
— My  idea  is  that  stimulus  acts  on  the  cells  of  the 
brain. 

6331.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Your  society  does 
not  belong  to  any  certificated  Prison  Aid  Society? — 
No. 

5332.  Therefore  it  does  not  participate  in  any  of  the 
pecuniary  advantages  of  such  a  society? — No. 

5333.  You  recognise  that  the  quality  of  the  work  in 
which  these  women  are  employed  is  a  most  important 
part  of  their  reformatory  treatment? — Yes. 

5334.  As  I  gather,  you  don't  think  that  for  a  large 
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number  of  these  people  washing  is  a  suitable  occT\pationt 
— Hhjxj  (ff  ihenj  ate  physically  unfitted  for  it  iu  con- 
sequence of  'the  life  they  'have  been  leading. 

S335.  Can  anjfhlng  'be  done  to  alter  the  work  iu 
the  j>lace,  so  ftuit  more  satisfactory  results  may  be 
dbtained  I—We  euSearoui  to  do  so  by  giving  them 
Tiouse-woA.  Welhav£  no  great  variety  of  work  to  do, 
but  many  of  them  are  s^t-to  do  seiwing  or  'kitchen 
woA. 

'583^6.  (By  Dr.  Targuharton:)  1  nuder^tood  jon  Bt, 
to  say  that  nie  jihysical  disability  to  perform  washing 
was  usually  a  temporary  one  1 — ^Yes. 

5337.  You  spt^e  of  things  that  could  be  removed 
by  treatoientT— Yes.  Thi^fare  ansBmicand  with  weak 
heart. 

5338.  Dojoufind  the_peqiJle  improve  in  'health? — 
Tea.  IBxtt  I  am  Irightened  to  tell  them  in  case  they  go 
out,  to  resume  llfaeir  old  w^  of  liviug. 

5539.  T>o  you  think  comptflsory  powers  would  aawst 
the  cure  1 — Yes.     That  is  the  great  point  I  piesii  for. 

5340.  Do  you  surest  two  years  as  the  maximum 
or  svetBget — T  think  maximum,  judging  from  some 
experiments  T  made  upon  myself  some  years  ago.  I 
am  not  an  abstainer,  aud  I  am  not  an  inebriate,  and  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  took  about  six  months 
before  the  effect  of  alcohol  passed  out  of  the  system  of 
a  moderate  cousunxer.  Then  would  come  th«  time  for 
improvement.  I  dont  think  18  mouths  is  sufficient  to 
aUow  them  to  return  to  work  with  the  prospect  of 
becoming  and  conl^nuing  abstainers.  1  think  the  longer 
you  give  them  the  better,  and  two  years  is  the  time  I 
aim  at. 

5341.  What  proportion  of  habitual  drunkards  could 
be  cured  by  this  prolonged  period  of  detention  1 — I 
can't  say,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
now. 

'534'2.  Do  you  think  these  organic  changes  in  the 
brain  can  really  be  removed  1 — The  l)rain  cells  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  stimulus,  but  when  the  chauge 


has  been  going  on  for  a  more  prolonged  period,  the  Dr.  Peel 
cells  undergo  more  or  less  difiorgauiaatiou,  until  you  /i*fc*fe. 
havfc  a  case  which  is  iiot  capable  of  being  cured.  28  jJoTiau 

5343.  The  oarlifir  you^  the  caae  the  better?—-      1_ 

Yes,  without  doulkt 

5344.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  "What  about  thaae 
frequent  cases  of  inebriety  that  occur  at  the  moiUhly 
periods,  aud  about  40  years  of  age  among  married 
women? — The  sooner  Xhey^rc  put  under  treatment  the 
better. 

5345.  (By  Th.  Farquharson.)  Is  it  not  difi&oult  in 
au  early  case  to  get  evidence  to  justify  detention.  You 
want  a  cumulative  series  of  offences  wliich  would  juake 
the  case  rather  late  ? — There  is  a  difBculty. 

5346.  Would  yon  put  the  onus  for  eommilital  to  the 
Home  ol  Detention  eutiiely  on  the  -abariff  ?— I  flunk 

80. 

13347.  You  would  Jiot  have  medical  intervention  as 
in  the  case  of  lunacy  1 — I  would  rather  have  it  bj  £he 
sheriff,  bat  1  think  the  machine^  should  be  as  simple 
as  possible. 

5348.  Dojrou  think  doctors  object  to  having  this 
respousibility  put  on  them  ? — Yes. 

5349.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  not  ihiuk  the 
girl  of  twelve  you  spoke  of  should  have  been  boought 
before  the  sheriff,  and  remitted  to  a  £e£ormatory  or 
Industrial  School  ? — That  was  a  point  fur  her  icieuds 
to  cousider.  It  occurred  just  as  I  joined  the  institution. 
I  should  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  some  such  plan. 

5350.  If  the  attention  of  the  police  had  beea  eaUed 
to  the  fact,  the  girl  weuld  probably  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  Reformatory  ? — ^Tbe  police  had  found  her 
drunk  on  the  street  and  she  had  also  been  iu  the  Lock 
Hospital. 

5351.  They  would  have  committed  hertoaBafor- 
mato^l — Yes,  but  she  absconded. 

'5352.  In  these  experiments  you  made  upon  yoaf.-«elf, 
have  you  published  the  resolta  ? — "No.  [Wituesa  then 
wilhdrew.j 
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"t/tn.  AUKKAWDER  MAIN,  'Superintendent  of  Police,  Leith,  caRed  in  and  examined. 


6853.  (&y  the  Chairman.)  Yon  are  the  "Ohief 
Constable  of  LeJth  ? — I  aim. 

5364.  What  we  want  to  see  you  pttfticnlarly  about  is 
to  grit  tMRBe  infamatioB  legarAing  tlie  working  of  the 
Bin^  IBeline  Aet.     It  arpplies  to  Leith  ^ — ^Ycs. 

tilse.  And  it  *«e«  not  apffly  to  Kdinbur||h  ?— That 
is  Bt>. 

B39€.  Yen  -will  doubttees  be  iamfliar  wWh  what 
occurs  ill  both  towns,  and  we  thought  you  might  be 
able  to  gww  us  some  information  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  I3)e  system  iu  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  any 
suggestions  which  may  occur  to  you  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  san  quite  say  how  they  do  in  Edinburgh.  I 
could  hardly  draw  a  comparison. 

53l8iT.  When  did  the  Police  Aet  came  into  operation 
in  LeH*1— On  Iflth  May  1893. 

5358.  Did  it  effect  any  great  change  in  your  poFice 


law  ? — Not  a  very  great  change,  but  it  made  a  good 
many  things  clear  that  were  doubtful  before. 

5359.  And  it  re-enacted  a  very  large  number  of  enact- 
ments of  previous  statutes  ? — Yes,  of  the  General  Police 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1862,  under  which  Leith  was 
previously  administered. 

5360.  Has  it  made  any  great  difference  in  the 
number  of  arrests'? — ^Very  little. 

5361.  I  find  that  in  Leith  in  1893  there  were  20 
arrests  per  thousaud  of  the  population,  aud  iu  Edinburgh 
there  were  24  per  thousand.  I  suppose  there  is  as 
much  of  a  rowdy  population  in  Lefth  as  in  Edinburgh  1 
— I  should  say  that  in  proportion  to  population  it  is 
very  much  ttie  same.  In  Leith  we  have  scarcely  any 
common  lodging-houses — until  lately  we  had  only  one  of 
any  size.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  a  large  number  of 
common  lodging-houses,  aud  a  good  many  of  the  fellows 


Mr.Alexmiier 
Main. 

28  Not.  1891. 
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fr.  Jttxander  who  would  be  likely  to  come  before  the  Police  Courts 
■>>'••  pretty  frequently,  and  who  were  working  at  the  Leith 

„      ',.      Docks,  were  travelling  to  Edinburgh  at  iiight  and  living 
°^'        ■  in  the  common  lodging-houses. 

5362.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  considerable 
sailor  population  in  Leith  t — That  has  changed  greatly. 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  Leith  Police  since 
1865,  and  for  a  good  many  years  after  that  we  had  a 
considerable  number  of  seamen  arrested,  but  trade  has 
now  got  very  much  into  large  steamers.  The  men 
generally  are  very  well  behaved,  and  stick  by  their 
steamers  verv  much.  And  when  the  ship  is  paid  off, 
the  Board  of  Trade  send  them  to  their  homes,  and  the 
seamen  element  in  Leith  contributes  very  little  towards 
crime. 

6363.  Does  it  contribute  to  it  indirectly  by  attract- 
ing disorderly  females  t — It  used  to  do,  but  since  the 
Act  of  1885  came  into  operation  we  have  been  very 
much  cleared  of  that  class  of  houses  and  women. 

5364.  Would  you  say  that  you  are  as  clear,  or  clearer 
of  them  in  Leith,  compared  with  Edinburgh  t — I  should 
say  clearer ;  but  we  have  not  a  population  like  Edin- 
burgh to  keep  up  that  sort  of  thing. 

5365.  What  changes  did  the  passing  of  the  last  Act 
■particularly  make  in  connection  with  your  offenders  J — 

I  cannot  say  that  it  made  any  practical  difference. 
Most  of  the  offences  that  are  under  this  Act  were 
offences  before.  This  Act  did  more  to  clear  up  the 
matter.  For  instance,  drunk  and  incapable  was  not 
an  offence  under  the  Act  of  1862,  but  it  was  an  offence 
under  the  Public-Houses  Acts  of  1862,  and  it  is  almost 
word  for  word  taken  from  that  Act  and  put  into  the 
Burgh  Police  Act. 

5366.  But  it  gives  you  heavier  penalties} — I  do 
not  see  much  desire  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to 
take  advantage  of  these. 

5367.  Ebive  you  your  annual  report? — I  have  not 
got  it  with  roe. 

5368.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  drunk  and 
incapables  dealt  with  in  Leith  last  year? — About  520. 

5369.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  dealing  with  them 
in  Leith  t — Up  to  15th  May  1893  the  invariable 
punishmeot  was  5s.  or  24  hours.  Since  then  there 
have  been  a  few  cases  where  that  has  been  gone 
beyond.  There  is  a  provision  in  that  Act  that  if  a 
person  has  beau  brought  up  three  times  within  the  same 
year  for  drunkenness, the  penaltycau  be  largely  increased. 

5370.  But  the  ordinary  clause  for  drunkenness  gives 
a  heavier  penalty  t — Yes ;  40a.  or  one  month. 

5371.  What  is  the  heaviest  that  has  been  imposed 
in  your  Court? — Unless  the  aggravation  has  been 
charged,  under  the  section  of  the  Act  which  deals  with 
habitual  drunkards,  I  do  not  think  that  under  section 
381  there  has  been  a  larger  penalty  indicted  for  a  fitst 
offence  than  5s. 

5372.  Bat  do  you  remember  any  big  penalty  for  any 
offence? — Yesj  we  have  had  the  full  40s.  imposed. 
That  was  a  case  which  had  come  very  frequently  before 
the  Court,  and  the  woman  had  a  child  with  her  on 
each  occasion,  and  she  had  several  times  got  14  days 
for  drunkenness. 

5373.  But  you  can  give,  under  the  habitual  offenders 
clause,  60  days  ? — ^No,  I  don't  think  so. 

5374.  You  can  give  40s.  or  30  days  without  the 
assistance  of  the  habitual  offeuce,  and  yon  can  give 
14  days  with  the  habitual  offence  ? — Well,  the  14  days 
extra  have  not  been  put  on  for  the  aggravation. 

5375.  So  that  in  Leith  you  have  not  exhausted  the 
powers  of  the  Act? — By  no  means;  the  magistrates 
very  seldom  come  up  to  it. 

5376.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  system  of 
light  penalties  for  habitual  drunkenness  7 — I  think  it  is 
quite  a  mistake.  It  has  no  deterrent  effect,  and  cannot 
possibly  have  any  tendency  to  reform. 

5377.  Have  you  many  frequent  offenders? — Not  a 
large  percentage,  but  a  good  few  appear  up  to  seven  or 
eight  times,  and  some  more. 

6378.  But  possibly  those  who  have  appeared  seven 
IT  eight  times  in  I>eith  may  have  appeared  a  good 
many  times  in  Edinburgh  7 — That  is  so ;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  of  Midlothian  as  well. 


5379.  I  suppose  breaches  of  the  peace  and  petty  ja^r.  AleaanAr 
assaults  are  very  largely  connected  with  droukeuness  1  itain. 

Yes.  , — 

5380.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  law  in  ^'  ^'"'-  ^^^*- 
regard  to  them  ? — No. 

5381.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  vagrancy? — 
Well,  a  good  many  beggars  come  down  in  the  Trinity 
district.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  changes  work 
round.  When  the  steamers  were  running  across  from 
Granton  to  Fife  we  had  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than 
we  have  now.  They  came  across  frooi  Fife  in  that 
direction,  and  begged  their  way  up  through  Trinity  and 
Leith  to  Edinburgh.  Since  that  service  was  reduced 
we  have  had  fewer  cases  of  begging. 

5382.  Do  you  remember  how  many  apprehensions 
you  would  have  in  the  year? — Not  very  many.  Last 
year  we  hail  16 — 14  males,  and  2  females,  being  an 
increase  of  7  on  the  previous  year.  The  difference 
would  probably  be  accounted  for  by  a  little  more 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police.  The  work-jm?  of 
this  Act  makes  a  good  difference.  In  a  great  luany 
offences  under  the  old  Act  of  1862  one  witness  was 
sufficient  It  is  now  different,  and  we  cannot  get  a 
conviction  for  begging  unless  the  person  from  whom 
they  beg  comes  forward  to  give  evidence. 

5383.  That  increase  in  the  number  of  apprehensions 
shows  that  the  additional  security  in  the  way  of  extra 
evidence  has  not  proved  any  Wrier  to  getting  con- 
victions ? — No ;  but  it  is  a  little  trouble  to  those  who 
have  to  appear,  and  they  sometimes  complain  of  it. 

5384.  [  am  iufoimed  that  one  Boswell,  who  is  a 
leading  man  among  the  gipsies,  is  in  your  district? — 
They  live  in  a  van,  ou  ground  let  to  them,  and  they 
travel  through  the  country. 

5385.  But  there  is  no  gipsy  encampment  or  gipsy 
population  ? — No  :  further  than  that  they  come  there 
and  live  with  their  van.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are 
more  than  a  dozen  connected  with  it. 

5386.  And  they  are  well-behaved  people  ?— Perfectly 
so. 

5387.  In  the  Act  of  1862  there  was  a  special  pro- 
vision that  one  witness  was  sufficient,  but  now  you 
cannot  get  a  conviction  for  begging  without  bringing 
up  the  person  from  whom  they  begged,  unless  jou  can 
get  two  policeman  ? — Yes. 

5388.  Has  there  beeu  any  similar  change  in  the  law 
with  regard  to  prostitution? — Yes,  we  require  two 
witnesses  there. 

5389.  What  constitutes  the  offence  in  Leith? — The 
offence  of  loitering  and  importuning  can  only  be  com- 
mitted by  a  common  prostitute.  I  am  Public  Pro- 
secutor as  well  as  Chief  Constable,  and  the  first  evidence 
I  insist  upon  being  led  is  that  the  person  accused  is  a 
common  prostitute.  That  being  proved,  two  witnesses 
prove  that  the  woman  was  loitering  and  importuning 
passengers.  Of  course,  her  character,  the  time  of 
night,  and  the  wliole  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account  by  the  magistrate. 

5390.  We  were  told  that  in  Edinburgh  the  practice 
is  not  to  arrest  a  woman  for  loitering,  and  as  regards 
importuning,  not  to  arrest  her  before  she  had  been 
warned.  Have  you  any  arrangement  of  that  sort  ? — 
Our  arrangement  is  that  I  do  not  care  how  often  a 
constable  had  warned  a  woman  not  previously  convicted 
of  prostitution,  the  first  occasion  on  whiiii  she  is 
brought  to  the  Police  Office  she  is  not  locked  up.  A 
'refused  charge'  is  entered,  and  she  is  liberated,  but 
if  again  apprehended,  she  is  locked  up. 

5391.  What  do  you  mean  by  a '  refused  charge '  ?— 
The  lieutenant  does  not  take  it.  A  constable  not 
infrequently  apprehends  a  person,  or  she  may  be  given 
in  charge  by  another  person,  and  ou  inquiry  at  the 
Police  Office  it  is  found  that  there  is  not  a  relative 
charge  against  her,  and  a  '  refused  charge,'  is  entered, 
and  she  is  liberated.  But  if  apprehended  a  second 
time  she  is  brought  before  the  Court. 

5392.  What  number  of  cases  have  you  had  of  this 
class? — Not  a  large  number,  but  I  forget  how  many. 
In  1885  we  had  135,  but  at  th-tt  time  we  were  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  position,  and  last  year  there  were 
41  apprehensions  for  prostitution. 
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JA-.  Alatawier     639S.  Wh«t  is  the  usual  sentence  for  that  offence  t — 

jiain.  The  Act  only  provides  for  408.  or  one  month ;  but  the 

laiil — tsitu  ^^^  sentences  range  for  the  first  offence  from  probably 

!___       ^-  0'  thwe  days,  bnt  it  goes  up  and  down,  and  depends 

greatly  on  the  magistrate. 

5394.  What  would  the  etiffwt  magfetnrte  give  1 — I 
have  eeen  them  give  t)i«  whole  penalty  of  40s.  or  one 
month. 

5396.  In  many  cases  t — ^Not  many,  but  I  have  seen  it. 

5396.  Are  yon  aware  fhat  in  Edinburgh  the  penalty 
is  very  much  lighter  t — ^T  do  not  know. 

5397.  What  about  the  frequent  offenders  1— Very 
much  depends  on  the  whole  system,  and  that  is  why  I 
say  it  is  no  system.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
magistrates.  Some  magistratei",  no  matter  how  often 
the  same  persons  are  before  themj  just  give  the  usual 
light  sentences. 

6898.  In  the  ease  of  persons  charged  under  this 
Burgh  Police  Act  with  petty  offences,  do  you  in  the 
charge,  if  the  person  pleads  not  guilty,  bring  forward 
previous  convictions  in  proof  1 — lu  my  complaint  I  set 
forth  that  the  accused  had  been  convicted  according 
to  the  sentence  of  the  Court.  The  charge  is  read  over 
to  the  person,  bnt  not  the  previous  convictions.  If 
the  charge  is  found  proven,  or  the  prisoner  pleads 
goilty,  the  convictions  are  read  over,  and  if  the 
prisoner  denies  them  they  are  proved. 

5399.  Bnt  you  dont  let  the  magistrate  know  of  the 
previous  convictions  until  the  prisoner  has  pleaded 
guilty  or  has  been  convicted  1— No ;  I  have  never 
^one  so  since  Lord-Advocate  Macdonald's  Criminal 
PwKssdure  Act  came  into  operation.  I  draw  my  com- 
plaint, and  when  I  come  to  the  end  of  the  charge  I 
put  a  mark  with  red  ink,  at  which  the  clerk  stops 
in  reading.  When  the  charge  is  disposed  of  by  a  plea 
of  guilty  or  a  conviction,  the  previous  convictions  are 
read  to  the  prisoner,  and  if  he  admits  them,  there  is  an 
end  to  it,  and  if  he  denies  them  they  are  proved  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

5400.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  general  practice  t — I 
do  not  think  it  is.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  corres- 
pondence with  burgh  prosecutors,  who  hold  that  it  is 
not  the 'right  thhig  to  do,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is. 

640L  Do  you  know  if  that  system  prevails  in  Edin- 
burgh ? — I  cannot  say ;  but  I  know  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  Dundee. 

6402.  You  say  that  in  the  case  of  begging  you  must 
either  have  the  evidence  of  two  policemen  or  of  the 
person  who  ivas  begged  from.  With  regard  to  prosti- 
tution, do  you  require  the  presence  at  the  person  from 
whom  solicitation-  is  made  t — I  have  never  asked  it 
I  wonld  rather  let  the  case  fall,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  because  the  man  does 
not  himself  contribute  to  the  offence.  They  like  it  so 
badly  that  I  do  not  insist  upon  it. 

■  6403.  Bnt  yon  have  two  policemen  as  witnesses  T — 
Yes. 

5404.  In  plain  clothoa  t — Yes ;  but  I  find  the  men 
in  uniform  are  as  good  as  those  in  plain  clothes  for 
these  offences. 

6406.  Do  they  go  in  twos? — Yes. 

5406.  And  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  yon  can  get 
the  two  witnesses  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter 
for  a  single  oonstaUe  to  signal  for  his  neighbour. 

5407.  Yes,  but  how  could  he  be  a  witness  to  the 
offence? — This  offence  is  repeated  overhand  over  again. 

6408.  And  yon  do  not  arrest  in  Leith  unless  the 
offence  is  committed  over  and  over  again,  and  becomes 
8  nuisance  t — ^That  is  so. 

8409.  I  ask  that  question  be(»U8e  women  have 
complained  that  once  they  have  been  convicted  they 
have  no  chance.  Do  you  think  a  woman  who  has  been 
convicted  is  Mable  to  be  mn  in  on  the  caprice  of  your 
men  1—1  do  not  think  so.  A  constable  has  no  interest 
in  arresting  a  woman  wrongly. 

5410.  Among  the  women  of  that  class  in  prison 
and  in  Homes,  we  have  had  the  one  story,  that  they 
have  been  rnn.  in  once  they  have  been  convicted  T-— 
I  should  not  like  to  be  resjionsible  for  men  who 
woiHd  6»  such  a  thing,  and  I  do  not  think  it  exists  in 
Lftith. 
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5411.  What  do  you  do  with  your  prisoners — have  jfr.  ^Uxam 
yon  any  cells  in  Leith  t — Y«s,  and  very  good  cells.  Maift. 

5412.  But  Ihey  are  not  certified  .  cells ! — Oh  no. 
The  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  Caltou  Prisoa  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

5413.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  escort?— I  think  the 
Prison  Commissioners  pay  the  Town  Council  of  Leith 
£50  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  van  and  horse.  They 
also  pay  9d.  an  hour  for  the  constable  employed  in 
taking  these  prisoners  up  to  prison. 

5414.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  apy  surplus  over 
after  defraying  the  cost  for  the  escort  {---There  cannot 
be  a  surplus  over.  We  have  to  keep  up  the  van  and 
horse,  and  the  money  we  get  would  not  maintain 
them,  but  we  use  the  horse  otherwise — for  our  fire 
department. 

5415.  Your  Police  Commissioners  do  not  make 
anything  out  of  this  9d.  per  hour ! — So ;  it  is  just  put 
into  the  general  fund. 

5416.  Do  you  find  that  the  treatment  which  prosti- 
tutes receive  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  tends  to 
reform  them,  or  to  drivd  them  elsewhere? — I  think 
that  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tend  to  reform. 

5417.  Then  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  drunkarJs,  prostitutes,  or 
offenders  generally  1 — I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to 
make  suggestions.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves; 
but  I  think  you  will  firat  have  to  discover  the  causes 
that  lead  these  unfortunate  people  to.  this  sort  of  life. 

5418.  I  suppose  drink  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it? — Well,.!  am  very  doubtful  that  drink  is  the  cause. 

5419.  Well,  what  is  your  opinion? — Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  weakness  of  will  with  them,  and  I  gener- 
ally find  that  these  pour  people  who  give  way  to 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  are,  when  sober,  very 
quiet ;  but  they  are  dull  and  morose,  and  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  there  is  in  them  some  latent  but  strong 
desire  for  excitement,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to 
gratify  it  so  easily.  I  do  not  say  they  take  the  drink 
for  the  love  of  it,  but  for  the  effect  it  produces. 

5420.  Have  you  many  juvenile  offenders  ? — A  good 
few. 

5421.  Have  you  any  Reformatories? — We  have  two 
excellent  Industrial  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  we 
take  very  full  advantage  of  tliem.  Since  this  last  Act 
came  into  operation,  I  think  we  are  getting  into  a  very 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  and 
I  think  it  wUl  have  a  better  effect  than  anything  we 
could  try.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  as  recently 
amended,  gave  School  Boards  authority  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  uf  children  at  Industrial 
Schools,  and  since  then  the  Leith  School  Board  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Industrial  School* 
in  the  town.  Under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  the 
Government  only  contributed  2s.  towards  the  support 
of  the  child,  when  committed  under  Section  16.  The 
Industrial  Schools  throughout  the  country  agreed  among 
themselves  that  they  would  not  take  children  under  the 
16th  section  of  the  Act,  and  when  these  children  were 
getting  beyond  the  control  of  the  parents,  it  was  found 
that  if  they  could  be  dealt  with  under  the  16th  section 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  The  School  Board  of 
Leith  communicated  with  rae,  and  I  pressed  them  to 
get  this  provision  into  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  children  in  the  Industrial  Schools.  In 
the  first  place  the  case  is  reported  to  the  School  Board. 
Their  officers  make  careful  inquiry  as  to  how  the  child 
got  into  that  condition,  and  if  the  Board  be  satisfied 
that  it  was  due  to  no  fault  of  the  parent.^  they  lecem- 
mend  it  as  a  case  to  be  admitted  to  the  Industrial  SchooL 
Tlie  case  is  reported  to  me,  and  I  have  inquiry  madt^ 
and  bring  the  child  before  the  magistrate  under  the 
16th  section.  If  the  magistrate  is  salistied,  he  cemnaits 
the  child  under  that  section,  and  the  School  Board  pay 
the  difference  between  the  5s.  necessary  to  maint&in 
the  child  and  the  2s.  allowed  by  Government. 

5422.  Do  you  find  that  these  children  who  pass 
through  the  Industrial  Schools  turn  out  well?— Almost 
invariably. 

5423.  You  have  no  Eeformatory  in  Leith? — ^We 
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ff.  Altacandtr  send  a  good  man^  to  the  Beformatory,  butthej;  ar^  a 
^^  different  class  of  cbildreo. 

> Nov.  1894       ^^^*'  ^^^^  •*   yi'  opinion    regwding,  them? — 

— '. '  They  have  gone  so  far  before  being  eent  tbeie  that,  the 

result  is  not  nearly  bo  hopeful. 

5425.  It  is  said  that  80  per  cent,  are  .'reformed  in 
the  Beformatories  ,qI  the  country  f — I  am  snra  there  are 
iiot  80  per  cent,  of  ours  reformed. 

5426.  I  suppose  the  class  of  younger  people  who  are 
sant  to  prison  have  lived  in  miserable  homes  ? — Yes, 

5427.  A  boy  or  girl  of  that  class  would  be  kicked 
about,  and  have  to  live  a  very  precarious  life  in  a  one- 
roomed  hovel,  J  suppose? — ^That  is  very  lurgelj  the 
case. 

5428.  Do  you  think  a  boy  or  girl  in  that  position 
would  find  prison  a  particularly  severe  sort  of  place 
to  live  in  after  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ^ 
I  have  thought  over  that  matter ;  and  although  they 
are  kept  clean  and  comfortable  in  prison,  compared  to 
what  their  condition  is  iu  their  dirty  squalid  homes^  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  met  cue  who  would.  BiOt  .rather  be 
there  than  in  prison. 

5429.  Pon't  you  think  it  is  «  bad  thing  to  send 
these  young  people  to  prison  if  you  c«n  avoid  it,,  and 
hold  it  over  their  heads  as  a  sort  of  pnniAment  1^— 
Yes. 

5430.  How  would  it  do. to  liave  a. few  certified  cells 
for  the  purpose  oC  keeping  peopla  whom  we  did  not 
want  to  send  to  priaoa,  but  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
punish  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  that,  and  I  have, 
Bot  considered  it ;  but  I  think  they  would  be  much 
better  dealt  with  in  prison,  as  we  would  have  to  keep 
a  male  and  female  turnkey  foe  the  cells. 

54?1.  {Bjf  Dr.  Faxquharsiyn.)  In  your  opinion,  the, 
public  notion  that  drink  is  responaible  for  prostitutiou 
is  exaggerated  ti — I  do  not  say  that  the  public  viow^  is 
exaggerated;  but  I  think  myself  that  drink  is  pro- 
bably more  of  a  oonsequentthaa  an  antecedent  cause 
to'  crLse  in  a  good  many  cases. 

5432.  That  it  is  effect  rather  than  cause  t — Yes^ 

5433.  Do«3  your  remark  apply  to  prostitution  only, 
or  to  petty  crime  generally  ? — It  applies  generally. 

5434;  {Sy  Col  AtHardty.},  Ybu  said  there  was  a 
certain  increase,  though  uot  gnftt,  in  the  sentences 
now  imposed  under  the  Police  Act  for  drunkenness  1 — 
Yes. 

5435.  Have  you  found  that  those  increased  penalties 
have  had  any  practical  iwtiU  in :  chenkiBg  dranken- 
neesl — No. 

5436.  So  thftt  a  sli^tiy  increased  sentebce  is  no: 
more  beaefleii^  in  a  raformatoory  sense  than  a  short 
one  ?  —That  <ia  my  opinion.  Merely  sendtag  to  prison 
far  a  few  days  is  of  no  efleet. 

5437.  What  evidence  is  iwjuired  in  the  case  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace? — Two  witnesses,  aeeording  to 
the  law  of  Seotland  generally,  nnlesa  there  is  a  special 
statute. 

5438.  The  nnuber  of  conatablee  which  you  have 
to  your  population  is  not  very  high  as  compared  with 
otber  towns? — It  is  net  fairly  stated.  The  number 
is  given  as  74,  but  it  is  really  110.  The  36  of 
diAarence  are'  paid  for  by  the  Dook  Conunission,  but 
thoy  are  really  constables  doing  the  duties  of  eon-, 
stablw^  and  il  they  were  not  th^,  we- would  have  to 
put  others  in  their  places. 

5439.  You  have  about  one  constable  per  1,000  of 
the  population? — That  is  the  authorised  force,  bni 
if  yon  take  the  otimra  into-  consideration  ve  have  a 
good  many  morei. 

5440. .  Are  these  •  hasboor  police  practically  useful 
for  the  maiatenanca  of  order  ? — Undoubtedly ;  and 
not  only  for  the  maintcnaneft  o£  order,  but  for  obher 
pelioe  werk, 

5441.  In  dealing  with  the  offences  that  come  before 
you,  do  yon  work  the  First  Offoadere  Act  fully  ? — 
Both  before  aod  since  the  passing  of  that  Act  they 
have  been  admonished  for  the  tint  oi&iioe.  Unless 
these  is  something  oat  of  the  way  in  the  ease,  they  are' 
always  dismissed   with  au  admonition  for  the  first 


5442..  Bnt  if  there  is  somet^ngout.of  <tli4' my< 


how  do  yott  proceed?. —  They  are  fined  or  sent.  X» Jir. AleMnim 
pnaon.  Main. 

5443.  Is. that  in  sympathy  with  the  First  Offender*     _ — ■ 
Act.?— Not  quite;  but  uot  infrequently  with  ua  they  g»«'»^'*»'*- 
are  put  under  caution  for  good  behaviour,  in  lieti  of 
imprisonment 

5444.  Do  you  never  give  time  to  pay  a  fijjo  ?— Thatr 
ha&  never  been  done. 

5445.  If  a  small  fine  is  imposed  on  a  person,  for. 
these  offences  connected  with  disorder,  how  loqg  is  it 
after  the  conviction  before  he  is  imprisoned  ?— The. 
Court  sits  at  ten,  and  the  van  loaves  ior  the  pnson  at. 
tmo  o'clock. 

5446.  That  is  four  hoata  between  the  eonvietion  and 
the  removal  to  the  prison  ? — Yes. 

6447.  What  steps  do  yea  take  to  give  facilil^  for 
the  payment  of  fines?— Any  step  tjwfe  the  prisoner 
suggests. 

544S.  Do  you  send  out  for  bail  if  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  of  getting  it? — ^Whethw  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  or  not,  if  the  prisoner  suggests  it. 

5449.  Yoq,  let  him  kuow  that  you  will  do  so? — 
Certainly. 

5450.  You  speak  very  favourably  of  the  Industrial 
Schools,  but  uot  so  favourably  of.  the  Beformaitoiiea  ? — 
Yea;  but  I  said  tba  children .  sent  to  Beformetonea 
were  of  a  different  ojaas  and  had  not  the  same 
opportunities. 

5451.  But  although  the  reformation  would  be  more 
difiScult,  do  you  oousider  it  imposaible?  —  I  wouU. 
not  like  to  say  that 

5452.  The  numbers  that  are  given  of  reformfttion 
in,  Beformatories  are  very  high  ?— Yes. 

5453.  Does  your  police  experienoe  lead  you  to 
believe  that  a  good  many  Baformatory  boys  tujcu  up 
again  iu  the  hands  of  the  polioe? — That  is  ea 

5454.  Is  the  Beformatory  treatment  i«  any  way 
satisfactory  in  your  opinion,  or  could  auythtug  better 
be  done?--I  am  not  in  a  position  to  suggest  aiiy  thing. 

5455.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Can  you  eay  how 
many  children  have  been  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  by 
the  Leith  School  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ludostckL  Schools.  Act f-^-lTe  had  one.  sent  yesterday, 
and!  ahonld  si^a  good  dozen  since  the  arrangement 
was  made  by  the  School  Board. 

5456.  Is.  the  comiplMnt  as  to  the  inability  of  the 
parent  to  control  the  child  made  by  the  Sc1mk>1  Board 
oflicer  or  by  you? — The  School  Board  send  the  com- 
plaint to  me  through  their  cleik;. 

5457.  And  you  are  the'  prosecutor  for  the  Sdiool 
Beard  1 — I  do  it  as  pa>t  of  my  duty  as  public  pnv 
seeutor.. 

5458.  In  cases  where  a  prosecution  is  taken  against 
a  parent  for  negluot,  do  you  prosecute  ? — Xo. 

5459.  Do  you  find  that  greater  facilities  fur  getting 
rid  of  their  respoasibility  for  their  children  iudeces 
them  to  be  more  negligent  ? — I  think  not,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  School  Board  are  prsetioal  people,  and 
they  are  ratepayers  as  wnll,  and  iu  my  experienoe  they 
Iswebeni  very  careful  iu  making  tiieir  sekctiona.  Of 
course  uo  aediM  can  be  taken  on  my  part'  until  they 
are  first  satisfied.  If  they  find  in  their  inquiry  that 
tlifire  haa  been  n^ect  «u  the  part  of  the'  parent  for 
whkfathey  deserve  to  be  prosecuted,  that  isdone,  I 
think  the  aotaal  working  of  tMs  system  has  uot  been 
to  relieve  the  parent  unless  there  was  good '  eanso 
for  it 

5460  Does  the  School  Board  take  any  stefs  to 
reeover  from  the  paienta  any  part  of  t^ir  contribution 
for  the  maintenance  of  children  sent  by  them  to 
the  Industrial  Schools?— la  the  cases  which  they 
send  in  Leith  they  will  not  be  able  to  reeover  any. 
thing.  I  have  uo  iloubt,  however,  bnt  the  Gnverunient 
will  be  able  to  recover  part  of  the  two  shUHugs  which 
they  pay ;  but  the  parents  are  in  snoh  a  conditiou 
that  I  am  sure  the  School  Board  will  not  be  able  to 
recover-any  of  their  contribution. 

6461.  {Bff  Dr.  StUherland.)  Have  y<m  ever  any 
'showy'  women  of  the  prostitute  class  before  you  ? — 
Very  few/ 

5462.  Do  they  exist  in   Leith  ?  — Scarcely.      W<8 
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Hr.  AUxander  have  no  field  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  Leith. 

Aain.  5463.  But  was  there  not  a  large  number  driven 

„  „      ^<>»i  out  of  Ediiibun/h  in  1880  under  some  special  provision? 
2  J  A  or.  1894.       ~,       ~,,.   ,    °  ,      .    .      ,   ,o-n  •   »  !.• 
— The  Edinburgh  Act  of  1879  came  into  operation 

in  1880,  and  we  were  simply  invaded  in  Leith.     In 

fact  they  took  up  a  whole  square  uutil  1885,  when 

the  Criminal  Law  Amemlraent  Act  came  into  force. 

Under  the  powers  conferred  by  that  Act  I  cleared  the 

place  without  any  diflSculty. 

5464.  But  there  are  some  '  showy '  women  in  Leith  t 
— There  are  scarcely  any,  and  the  few  there  are  carry 
on  their  calling  in  Edinburgh. 

5465.  Do  they  do  so  with  less  immunity  than  the 
poorer  classes  T— I  don't  think  there  is  much  difference, 
but  I  could  not  say. 

5466.  I  notice  by  your  returns  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  apprehensions  made 
by  the  Leith  police  during  the  last  14  years  1 — That  is 
so. 

5467.  Can  you  explain  that? — I  expect  it  is  because 
the  people  seem  to  be  better  beha-ved. 

5468.  Do  the  police  help  drunk  men  or  women 
home  % — No.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  police  offence  to  be 
drunk  and  incapable  alone. 

5469.  In  Leith  ? — In  any  place,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
The  offence  consists  in  being  drunk  and  incapable, 
without  being  under  the  care  or  protection  of  any  one. 
But  the  police  never  go  to  help  any  one  home. 

5470.  What  is  the  total  amount  you  receive  in  the 
shape  of  fines  \ — They  are  very  much  down.  Last  year 
I  think  they  amounted  to  £500,  but  when  those  houses 
in  Falsbaw  Street  existed  they  were  as  high  as  £1,000. 

5471.  Then  there  is  a  connection  between  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  apprehensions  and  the  decrease 
in  your  exchequer  ? — That  is  sa 

5472.  {By  the  Chairman.)  What  do  you  do  in 
regard  to  pledges  left  for  the  appearance  of  a  prisoner  1 
— A  large  percentage  of  these  are  forfeited. 

5473.  Does  the  lieutenant  on  duty  fix  the  tunount  t 
— If  I  am  not  there. 


5474.  And  he  does  so  in  view  of  the  amount  likely  Mr.  AUxand 
to  be  imposed  if  the  person  were  found  guilty  t — That  Main. 

is  very  much  the  case.  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

5475.  If  a  man  leaves  6s,  and  gives  the  name  of        , 

John  Smith,  would  you  let  him  go  t — It  would  depend 

entirely  on  the  offence. 

5476.  Take  a  petty  offence  t — In  that  case  we  would 
let  him  go,  and  never  look  for  him. 

5477.  lu  Edinburgh  they  say  a  man  does  not  purge 
himself  of  bis  offence  by  simply  forfeiting  his  bail 
Do  you  know  that  t — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
case  in  many  other  towns. 

bit8.  Do  yon  think  it  proper  1 — I  think  if  a  man 
forgets  himself,  and  gets  into  a  brawl,  and  pays  5b.  or 
10s.  on  being  brought  to  the  Police  Office,  it  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  to  go  and  hunt  him  up  and  bring 
him  before  the  Court  again. 

5479.  It  confuses  the  previous  convictions.  Would 
the  forfeiture  of  a  pledge  rank  as  a  previous  conviction  t 
— No  ;  but  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system  we 
would  not  allow  a  person  out  who  was  very  frequently 
brought  up,  unless  on  very  heavy  bail 

5480.  Do  you  send  to  dieir  friends  if  they  want  them 
to  give  bail  ?— Yes. 

5481.  What  is  your  experience  of  Sundays  as  com- 
pared with  other  days  1 — We  are  not  very  well  situated 
in  Leith  as  regards  Sundays  owing  to  our  peculiar 
position.  The  hotels  are  open  on  Sundays,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  alleged  bona  fides  whom  the  police  do 
not  know. 

5482.  Have  you  many  cases  brought  in  on  Snndays  t 
— Not  an  extraordinary  number. 

5483.  Are  you  under  the  Early  Closing  Act  1 — No  ; 
we  are  above  50,000  of  population  and  are  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

.5484.  But  Leith  has  petitioned  for  the  extension  of 
tne  Early  Closing  Act  to  the  Burgh  J — Yes ;  I  was  one 
of  a  deputation  which  waited  on  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
in  Glasgow  to  get  the  Act  extended  to  the  Burgh. 
[Witness  then  withdrew.] 


Miu  PaUnon. 
Mr.  Andrew 
SeoU. 


Miss  PATERSON,  Matron  of  the  Edinburgh  Magdalene  Asylum,  and  Mr  ANDREW  SCOTT, 
Chartered  Accountant,  Edinburgh,  called  in  and  examined. 


Mist  Fattmm 
Mr.Andrtw 
Scott. 


5485.  (By  the  Chairman,  to  Mr.  Scott.)  You  are 
secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Magdalene  Asylum  t — I  am 
assistant  secretary. 

5486.  State  briefly  the  objects  of  that  institution  ? — 
To  reclaim  women  from  the  paths  of  immorality  and 
drunkenness,  if  they  come  to  the  Home  for  18  months. 

5487.  Do  yon  profess  to  deal  with  mere  drunkards  t 
—No. 

5488.  You  have  a  daily  average  population  of  about 
90  f— Yes. 

5489.  And  your  admissions  for  last  year  were  108 1 
—Yes. 

5490.  The  employment  which  you  give  your  inmates 
consists  of  washing  and  needlework  ?—Yes. 

5491.  And  yon  make  a  profit  out  of  the  work  of 
some  3  per  cent,  over  the  cost  of  maintenance) — 
Yes. 

5492.  How  many  have  you  engaged  in  needlework  t 
— There  is  no  needlework  done  for  outoide,  but  only 
making  and  mending  their  own  clothes  in  the  house. 
There  will  not  be  above  five  so  employed. 

5493.  So  that  practically  your  whole  business  is 
washing  t — Yes. 

5494.  And  you  keep  the  inmates  in  for  18  months? 
—Yes. 

6495.  I  see  from  the  report  that  18  per  cent,  have 
been  dismissed,  or  have  absconded,  or  lapsed) — Yes. 
In  1894,  out  of  98  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
98  since  admitted — making  in  all  196 — 32  went  to 
situations,  4  were  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
institution,  26  were  restored  to  friends,  6  were  sent 
to  hospitals,  2  were  sent  to  other  Homes,  1  died,  21 
left  of  their  own  accord,  and  2  were  dismissed,  leaving 
103  in  the  Home. 

6496.  Do  those  women  who  go  to  their  own  homes 
leave  early  1— Yes. 


5497.  What  are  the  absconding  class  t — They  jump 
over  the  wall. 

5498.  Why  do  they  do  so )  Why  do  they  not  go 
out  by  the  door) — (Miti  Paierson.)  Some  of  them 
have  not  the  courage  to  ask  for  their  clothes. 

5499.  Do  you  allow  them  to  go  out  if  they  ask  I — 
(Mit*  Paterion.)    Oh  yes ;  we  cannot  keep  them. 

5600.  And  they  go  out  with  the  Asylum  clothes 
on ) — (Mist  Paterson.)  Yes. 

5501.  (JUr.  Seott.)  In  the  past  year  we  had  two  who 
jumped  over  the  wall,  but  they  came  back,  and  went 
out  regularly. 

5.^02.  Do  yon  put  the  police  on  the  track  of  those 
who  abscond ) — No. 

5503-4.  What  do  they  get  oat  of  their  work  t— The 
worth  of  it. 

5505.  How  much) — About  £b  at  the  end  of  the 
18  months. 

5506.  And  an  outfit  for  those  who  are  restored  to 
their  friends ) — Yes. 

6507.  Are  they  satisfied  with  that  £5  for  18  months' 
work )— Perfectly. 

5608.  Have  most  of  the  inmates  been  in  the  habit 
of  earning  wages ) — Yes  ;  but  it  is  when  they  are  at 
the  lowest  ebb  that  they  come  to  the  Home.  They 
are  in  a  melancholy  condition  when  they  come,  and 
they  remain  the  18  months  to  keep  away  from  their 
old  life,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  may  get  a 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

5509.  Of  those  reclaimed,  do  many  come  bock  to 
you  again ) — I  am  afraid  there  are  a  good  number. 

5510.  We  were  told  by  a  previous  witness  that 
there  was  a  great  diflfioulty  in  the  overlapping  of  these 
charities )  Do  jou  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  more 
uniformity  iu  these  Homes? — I  was  at  the  conference 
referred  to  by  the  gentleneu  in  question,  and  it  was 
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MmPUermm,  agreed  that  when  a  woman  leavee,   and  i^peara  at 
Mr.  Andrew    another  Home,  the  matrons  generally  correspond  and 

*■ find  ont  abont  her.     Of  ooarse  one  girl  might  be  better 

39  Sot.  1891.  ^  *^  small  than  in  a  large  Home,  and  a  matron  might 

do  better  with  one  girl  than  another.     Aithongh  there 

is  overlapping,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  aay  that  it 
is  a  bad  thing. 

5511.  (To  Miss  Pateraon.)  Have  yon  any  record  of 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  institution  as  to 
what  their  future  position  has  been  t — We  have  just 
the  loll-book. 

5512.  Do  yon  keep  a  note  of  them  after  they  have 
laftt— Yea. 

5513.  And  keep  yonr  eye  on  them  for  a  long  timet 
—Yes. 

5514.  How  do  they  get  ont — Some  of  them  very 
well  for  a  time,  and  they  correspond  with  us  and  come 
•ad  visit  xa. 

5515.  Do  any  of  them  ask  you  to  bank  for  them, 
as  in  Glasgow  t— Some  of  them  da 

6516.  How  many  bank-books  have  yont — They 
keep  their  own  bank-books. 

5517.  Can  you  give  us  any  examples  of  cases  of 
girls  who  have  been  very  bad  before  they  came  to 
yon,  and  have  had  a  good  career  afterwards  t — I  do 
know  a  good  many  cases,  but  I  cannot  exactly  mention 
them  just  now.  I  have  just  the  girls'  own  letters,  and 
photographs,  and  small  things  like  that 

5618.  (To  Mr.  Scott)  Your  finances  are  very  good 
— better,  apparently,  than  any  similar  iustitutiou  in 
Scotland  t— Yes. 

5519.  How  do  yon  account  for  thatt — {Mr.  Scott) 
We  have  a  very  steady  washing  business,  and  the 
work  is  well  doua  We  spare  no  expense  to  have  the 
beet,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  girls  and  the  work. 

5520.  Do  you  send  ont  the  girls  to  collect  the  money 
and  the  clothes  t — {Mr.  Seott.)  No,  we  send  the  porter 
at  the  gate. 

6521.  (To  Miss  Patersou.)  Are  the  girls  ever  allowed 
out  t — Not  except  with  an  assistant  matron. 

6522.  Not  on  Sundays  t— No. 

5523.  Not  to  go  to  church  t — We  have  church  in 
the  House. 

5524.  What  hours  do  they  workt — It  depends  on 
the  work  we  have  on  hand. 

5525.  Take  the  wash-house,  when  do  yon  start  t — 
At  eight,  and  work  on  till  seven  as  a  rule. 

6526.  On  Saturdays  t — They  do  not  begin  till  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturdays 

6627.  What  dinuer-honr  do  they  get  t — From  twelve 
to  one. 

6528.  And  they  take  breakfast  before  they  start  1 
— Breakfast  is  at  a  quarter-past  seven,  lunch  at  ten, 
dinner  at  twelve,  tea  at  half-past  three,  and  supper  at 
eight 

6529.  Do  yon  let  them  out  right  suddenly  at  tho 
end  of  the  18  mouths,  without  any  training  to  see 
whether  they  can  stand  the  liberty  t — Yes. 

5530.  I  suppose  most  of  them  have  been  addicted 
to  drink  t — Some  of  them,  but  not  very  badly. 

6531.  Most  of  them  have  come  through  the  prison, 
I  suppose  t — Oh  no ;  hardly  any  with  us. 

5632.  Then  how  do  yon  pick  them  up  t — Some  of 
the  missiouariea  bring  them  to  the  receivinp;  Home. 

5533.  Where  is  that  t — lu  Henderson  Terrace,  just 
beside  onr  place. 

5534.  How  long  do  they  stay  there  t — A  few  days, 
until  they  pass  the  committee,  which  meets  every 
Wednesday,  and  then  they  are  sent  on  to  the  Asylum. 

5535.  How  many  prison  Magdalenes  would  you 
have,  or  do  yen  ask  that  question  1 — We  always  ask 
it,  but  as  a  rule  the  answer  is  that  they  have  not  been 
in  jail,  or  if  they  have  it  was  only  for  importuning. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  not  been  in  j nil  at  all. 

5536.  Then  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  come 
as  low  as  they  might  have  come  t — No. 

5537.  {By  Mits  Stevem-m.)  Can  you  give  us  any 
idea  bow  many  of  the  girls  who  go  out  in  the  course 
}f  the  year  return  to  you  within  that  yeart — {MUs 
Patenon.)  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 

6538.  Have  you  any  t — {Mr.  Seott.)  Yes,  there  are 


some  cases,  bnt  very  few  who  come  back  in  so  short  ifisi  Patenon. 
a  time.  Mr.  Anirtw 

5539.  What  is  the  usual  length  of  lime  that  they  ^^ 

stay  out,  after  having  been  with  yon,  before  they  come  29  uov.  1894. 
backt — {Mr.  Seott.)  It  varies  a  good  deal.  ! 

5540.  What  is  the  shortest  timet  — (ifr.  Scott.) 
Some  are  only  away  for  a  month,  and  others  are 
absent  for  years. 

5541.  Do  you  make  any  rule  about  those  coming 
back  t — {Mr.  Scott.)  We  do  not  care  abont  them,  but 
there  is  no  rule,  and  we  take  them  in  unless  they 
h%ve  been  exceptionally  bad. 

5642.  Have  you  any  means  of  tracing  the  girls  who 
go  out,  and  looking  after  them  after  they  leave  the 
homet — {Miss  Paterson.)  Just  if  they  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  us. 

5543.  Then  it  is  entirely  the  will  of  the  woman 
whether  she  keeps  up  the  connection  or  not  t — {Mist 
Patfmnn )  Yee. 

5544.  If  a  gill  loeea  her  situation,  do  you  take  her 
ill  again  till  she  gets  another  t — Yes. 

5545.  Do  you  do  that  in  many  cases  t — In  very 
many. 

5546.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  take  in  a  girl  who 
left  her  situation  because  she  did  not  like  it  t — Not  if 
there  was  nothing  against  her — if  she  had  not  mis- 
behaved. 

5547.  If  she  had  only  left  because  she  was  displeased 
with  her  mistress,  you  would  take  her  in  t — Yes. 

5648.  Why  have  you  no  other  work  than  laundry 
work  t — Because  they  do  not  care  to  sew. 

5549.  Is  it  because  that  kind  of  work  is  considered 
of  a  reforming  character  and  most  suited  for  improving 
their  morals,  or  simply  because  it  is  most  remunerative  t 
— {Mr.  Seott.)  I  expect  that  is  it. 

5550.  Have  you  a  garden  t — {Miss  Paterson.)  Yes. 

5551.  Do  the  women  take  any  interest  in  it,  or  are 
they  employed  there  t — No,  they  do  nothing  bnt  wash. 

5562.  Are  they  obliged  to  attend  religions  services  t 
—Yes. 

5553.  How  many  in  the  day  t — There  is  worship  in 
the  morning  and  at  night,  and  three  services  on 
Sundays. 

6554.  Who  conducts  themt — The  chaplain  takes 
two,  and  an  outside  gentleman  one. 

6556.  Is  the  Home  visited  during  the  day  by  any 
ladies  t — There  are  two  ladies  who  take  a  bible  class 
on  Fridays. 

5556.  Do  you  take  any  means  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  girls'  statement  that  they  have  not  been  in  prison  t 
— No,  we  just  take  their  word. 

5657.  You  don't  refer  to  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  1 
—No. 

5558.  Don't  you  think  it  wonld  be  desirable  to  do 
that  t — I  do  not  know. 

5559.  Does  Miss  Kent  bring  you  many  inmates  t — 
A  good  many. 

6560.  Is  her  work  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
prison  t — Yes. 

5561.  {Mr.  Seott.)  The  way  the  Magdalene  Asylom 
is  worked  is  thia  The  girb  go  to  Springwelt  first, 
and  the  committee  at  Springwelt  allocate  them  to  the 
different  Homes,  and  in  that  way  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  come  from  prison  or  not,  but  the  managers 
at  Springwell  could  tell  that. 

5562.  You  have  no  classification  as  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  on  the  streets t — {Mr.  Scott.)  No. 

6563.  Do  you  find  that  a  jj^ood  arrangement  t  -The 
cases  are  just  watched  by  the  12  assistant  matrons. 
8664.  For  how  many  ? — For  the  100  inmates. 

6565.  {By  (Jol.  M' Hardy,  to  Miss  Paterson.)  Your 
description  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  inmates  sounds  a 
little  bit  dull  for  young  women  of  a  sprightly  or 
excitable  nature.  What  do  you  provide  in  the  way  of 
recreation  t— -They  ju(>t  have  games  among  themselves. 

6566.  When  do  they  amuse  themselves  t — At  the 
dinner  honr. 

6567.  What  do  they  do  in  the  evenings  t — They  go 
to  bed  pretty  early. 

5568.  Aithongh  work  is  no  doubt  the  first  pre- 
liminary in  reformation,  I  suppose  your  society  baa 
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Hcott. 


^  Nof,  mi. 


MmPitierKm,eowiia»iib  nece«aary  to    «tagr  it.  ap    with    soma 
ile,  Andrew    sort  of  relaxation  1 — We  have  social  meetings  ocea> 
siotially. 
5569.  Of  whftt  uatun  t--Music  and  reeitatiow.. 
6570.  How  o£t«R  haye  you  these  ?—Abput  ofice  « 
jnoDth. 

5571.  Po  the  inmates  take  part  in  tbetn,  or  is  it  a 
performance  by  outsiders  t — Sometimes  tb«  womeo  take 
part  in  them. 

5572.  You  try  to  maiutaiu.  a  sort  of  livelineat 
among  them?— Yes,  and  the  girls  are  exceedingly 
happy,  singing  at  their  woric 

5573.  I  suppose  reformation  would  dapevd  a  good 
dttal  on  th»  way  in  which  it  would  develop  iutercoutae 
with  good  people.    Is  that  done  to  any  extent  t — Yes. 

5574.  Do  you  allow  them  free  intSKOurse  with  each 
otlier  all  de^y  Y-^Te^. 

5575.  Are  thet^  any  other  persons  who  mix  with 
them  and  talk  with  them  in  an  ordinary  eycry  day 
way  ?— The  ladies  aud  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

5576.  But  they  would  prpbttbly  put  only  a  few  forcnal 
questions  ?— -We  have  al«>  the  ohaplaiu,, 

5577.  To  what  extent  dothe  12  assistant  matronetalk 
in  daily  ordinary  oouveraation  widi  tba  women  t  Is  it 
all  in  the  w»y  of  administcatioit,  ia  giving  otden 
and  that  sprt  of  thing,  or  do  they,  as  far  an  they  can, 
become  part  and  parcel  of  their  society,  so  as  to  keep  the 
thing  working  in  a  hAppy  spirit  ?— Ye»,  they  are  more 
the  girls'  friends,  and  are  iu  eootiauAl  couvvraatioa  witb 
them  during  the  day. 

5578.  Their  games  are  dunng  the  dinner  hout?-^ 
Yes,  and  on  Saturday  af tameoas ;  and  the  young  ones 
go  out  and  play  on  the  green. 

5579.  So  that  you  direct  your  attention  to.  try  and 
create  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  Uvelinese  t— Yes,  and  to 
make  their  lives  bright  and  happy. 

55S0.  How  many  sleep  in  the  aame  dormitory  t — 
There  are  14  in  3  of  the  rooms. 

5531.  Are  the  rooms  brightened  by  piotures  and 
such  things] — There  are  a  few  texts. 

5582.  {Bif  Br.  Fargvliarton,  To  Miss  Peterson.) 
Do  the.girU  like  their  work  and  take,  an  interest  in  it  1 
—Yes. 

5583.  Do  they  make  anty  com|^Iaints  of  the  hoars 
being  too  long  or  the  work  too  heavy  l— No,  becauaa 
none  of  the. girls  aie  ovorworkwl. 

5581.  How  do  the  hours  compare  with  those  of 
laundry  establishments  outside  t^Ours  are  not  quite  ao 
long. 

5C85.  What  is  the  regaktienrateol  pay  for  laundcy 
work  outside  1 — I  do  not  know. 

5586.  But  your  women  are  quite  aat^fifd  with  what 
they  get  when  they  go  out  ? — Y'es. 

5r;^7,-  Is  the  reason  of,  tbati  beoawee  they  get  more 
than  they  could  get  outside  1 — They  could  not  save  oa 
much  as  th^y  get  from  us  if  tboy  were  out  working, 

558S.  Does  the  health  of  the  girls  inxprove  after  a. 
oartnin  time}-.<Yw, 

5589.  Do  you  give  them  a  regular  period  Of  exeroiae 
every  day  %~^\,  is  theti>  own  option.  They  are  free  to 
go  out  if  they  choose. 

5590..  Are  they  allowed  to  go  outand  oee  their  frieoda 
occasionally  1-r-There  ia  no  restriction  on  the  friends 
coming  in. 

5591.  Are  they  allowed  to  conuQQnicate  with  their 
friends  by  latter  1 — Yes,  regularly. 

5592.  Do  yon  regulate  the  friends!— Yes,  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers  and  sistier%  or  an7  reUtives  who 
would  not  do  them  harm, 

5593.  Do  you  consider  this  work  an  essential  part 
of  the  reformation  of  the  giila  h^Qk  ye*  >  we  could 
not  keep  theiB  theie  otherwise. 

5594.  {Dp  Dr.  HutJwrland,  to  Mi«»  Peterson.) 
You  were  in  Glasgow  befo»-o  coming  to  Edinburgh  ? — 
I  was  Matcop  of  the  Pri$ou  Mission  at  the  Whitevale 
Shelter, 

5595.  A  great  many  of  those  who  came  there  hftd 
been  in  prison  1— i>They  had  almost  all  been  prisQuera 

5596.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  great  many  of  your 
womem  may  alpo  h9,vo  been  in  prison,  and  youflob  know 
of  it  ?— Tbty  mt^  have  been., 


5597.  Do  you  ever  hear  than  .speak  about  thatt—  jtiaa^i^term 
No.  -Ifr-  ■«4«*'"' 

5698.  Do  you  ehsitge  the  same  rate  ior  Isnadqr  worit  ^''°**' 
as  is  dene  in  private  enterprises  in  the  eity;  or  do  you  ^  Nokl  ibs 
undersell  them  Y — I  do  not  know  what  the  chaiiges  are       ■ 
in  private  lanndrias, 

5599.  Is  there  any  private  enterprise  ol.thelaundif 
type  as  big  as  yours  ?— Yea 

5600.  'j^en  do  these  women  get  sitnatiou  in  the 
private  laundries  in  the  city  after  they  leave  your 
Home  ? — We  do  not  approve  of  it,  if  we  joan  get  them 
into  other  situatioua. 

5601.  Is  there  anything  undesirable  iu  putting  them 
to  that  work  to  whirii  they  have  been  trained.?— We 
do  not  care  about  them  being  in  lodgings. 

5602.  (To  Mr.  Scott.)  Yoa  pr«fer  large  institutions 
to  small  ones  \ — Yes. 

5603.  Is  that  because  you  have  a  better  cbaoea  si 
clawrifiotttioo } — I  thifik  we  get. a  better  grip  of. char- 
acter. 

5004.  Would,  it  not  be  dmiraUe. to  vclaasify  those 
women.  There  must  be  different  dflgreea  of.  tempera* 
uent,  disposition,  and  degradation  1— Yes  ;  but  I.dou't 
tbiok  it  could  be  done. 

6605.  Do  you  think  your  inttttoUon .  weald  b« 
benefited  if  you  had  oompulaoiy  powers  to  detain  thaaa 
restless  women  who  leave  you  shortly  after  they  come 
in  t — No,  we  don't  thiitk  so  in  our  institution. 

5606,  Do  you  not  think  at  all  events  it  would.be  in 
the  interest  of  the  restless  class  to  have  an  institutieu 
where  they  could  be  compulsorily  detuned  t — I  think 
the  girls  would  make  it  so  uaQomfoctoWe  that .  you 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  o£.th«m  ia  the  interests  of  the 
others. 

5607,  But  for  the  worst  class  of  girls  dm't  yoa 
think  such  an  institution  dssit^e  t — Yta. 

5608,  Are  those  fallen  women,  not  mach.addioted  to 
drink  ?— Yes. 

6609.  Is  it  not  a  very  cousiderable  factor  in. their 
lives  1 — Yes. 

5610.  Is  it  your  idea  that  peepla  of  the  kind  who 
come  to  the.  Home  are  falleu.  women  (addicted  to  in- 
temperance? — Yes.  The  girls  say  that  they  oonld  not 
live  that  life  anloss  they  took  drink. 

5611.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  ioodl^Abool  48l  s 

5612.  (By  the  Chmrman,  to  Miss  Peterson.)  IE 
your  inmates,  after  having  beau  18  mouths  in  the 
Home,  do  not  go  into  private  laundries,  what  sort  of 
sitQatioBs  do  they  get)— They  take  laundry- women's 
places  in  private  houses. 

6613.  I  thought  yon  aimed  at  getting  them  into 
houses  where  a  single  servant  is  keptt. — Soaae  of  them 
take  places  as  general  servants. 

5614.  Have  they  any  training  for  that) — They  teka 
titeir  iura  at.  house  work  in  th«  Home. 

5616.  Haveyouauy  young  girls  1 — A  good  number. 

5616.  What  is  the  age  of  the  yoongasti — We  have 
them  as  young  as  14. 

5617.  Have  you  many  batwaenthst  age  aud  16 1 — 
{Mr,  ScotL)  None  just  now,  but  wehaveoueAt  14,  and 
two  or  three  about  17. 

5618.  Take  that  girl  of  14,  W«»  she  a  prostitute  t 
— {Mr,  Stott.)  I  tliink  she  was  just  in:  danger  of 
falling. 

5€19.  Have  you  any  cases  of  girls  being,  brought  to 
you  for  protection  to  prevent  theu  falling ) — Yea. 

5620.  And  this  young  girl  is  oue  of  them  %-~-{Mr. 
Scott.)  I  think  so.  Some  older  ones  either  oetaa  of 
their  own  accord  or  are  brought  by  their  friends. 

5621.  Are  they  mixed  up  with  the  restl-^i/us 
Patersom)  Yes. 

5622.  (By  Mu»  Stevtiuon,  to  Miss  Paterson.)  Do 
you  ever  retain  any  of  those  wuraeu  as  serrsats  in  the 
Home  1 — Yes,  a  good  many. 

5623.  What  is  the  mast  importeat  position  you  give 
them  iu  the  Home  f-,- We  have  three  who  are  superhi- 
teitdents ;  but  they  have  been  there  a  long  time, 

5624.  Of  those  12  assistant  matrons  who  are' with 
you  now,  how  many  were  inmates  1— -Three,  aad  we 
have  teu  paid  servanto  beatdos,  setectwl  from  Uie  giri& 
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Jlht.^aianon.      6635.  Then    alto^tliar    yon     faavB    an    eatablish- 

^r.  ^nOma    ment    of    23     paid    servants    and     snperintendentB, 

"^  bMtdea  die  Btatavn,  to  auperiutetid  the  inmates  1 — 

29  KoT.  1894.  ^^   ^^  ^''^   ^^    ^^^  aervsnts  faas  only  one  arm, 

— '. —    '  and  other  t«ro  have  traak  eyes,  and  they  are  kept  for 

■  charity. 


8e2«.  (Bff  Col.  iPHardy.)  What  do  you  think  those  Mm  flrfmoi. 
girls  who  leave  before  the  18  months  are  up'  wouM  do  ifr.  Anirew 
if  they  knew  there  was  another  institution  to  which  ^"^- 
they  could  be  sent  and  detained  compulsorily  1 — (Mr.  29  uo^.  1394 

8eott.)  I  think  they  would  remain  with  w  Tolnntarily.      .'_ 

[Witnesaee  then  trithdrew.] 


John        The  Rev.  JOHIf  SMITH,  D.D, 


Biou^^toiL  PhKje  United  Presbytetiui  Chfunh,  Edinbut]^,  oUled  in  and    .    Set.  Dr.  /oft» 
ezamiaed.  Smith, 


5627.  {By  tfie  Okaimum.)  You  do  not  represent  tl» 
United  Presbyterian  Presbytery? — No;  I  was  asked 
to  come  9p  as  I  have  had  weoial  experienoo  of  'mission 
work  iu  the  Canongate.  We  have  a  very  large  mission 
there,  and  I  was  requested  to  give  what  evidence  I 
conld,  based -on  our  special  ei^perience. 

5628.  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  dmnkenaess  in 
the  city  t — Yes.  What  justified  me  in  comdng  here 
was  that  in  oar  mission  work,  we  have  a  very  aocoessful 
temperance  meeting  weekly,  at  which  we  took  about 
2,500  pledges  last  year.  We  follow  these  meetings  up 
by  visitation,  so  that  the  men  are  surronuded  by  good 
influences  after  taking  the  pledge.  We  are  thankful 
that  a  consideEable  number  are  finally  resoucd. 

5629.  But  that  is  a  matter  which  we  cannot  legislate 
for  or  make  effective  by  any  recomroeudatiouai— But 
the  important  fact  that  bears  on  your  ijiquiry  is,  that 
while  we  naturally  give  prominence  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  aspect  of  this  grave  evil,  yei  aver  and  anon 
we  find  that  certain  people  seem  to  oome  under  a 
cmving  that  they  cannot  control,  and  we  feel  that  for 
the  time  they  have  passed  from  under  our  itifloenee, 
and  have  ceased  to  be  able  to  control  themselves  in  the 
slightest  <legree.  The  cases  we  know  at  the  present 
time  as  in  abject  subjection  to  this  cmve  are  pitiable. 

5630.  And  you  think  they  ehouki  be  confined  2 — We 
have  been  forced  by  these,  facte  to  think  that  they  do 
need  to  be  sequestered  for  some  tima 

5631.  There  are  three  sorts  of  habitual  drunkaidst 
— The  quatt  criminals,  the  non-criminale  who  go 
voluntarily  into  retreats,  and  those  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  put  in  at  the  instance  of  their  friends,  and  who 
again  may  be  divided  into  those  who  can  pay  and  those 
who  cannot.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make 
regarding  any  of  these  classes  l — We  have  some  of  the 
criminal  classes  coming  to  us,  hut  my  workers  believ« 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  habitual  drunkards  they  have 
to  deal  with,  have  never  been  inside  a  police  cell,  and 
the  larger  number  of  those  who  wonld  require  to 
be  put  into  a  place  of  confinement,  are  people  who 
could  not  pay  for  themselves. 

5632.  How  are  they  to  be  supported  t — We  think  it 
is  a  work  for  rnxuticipalities.  These  people  have 
passed  beyond  the  power  of  self-control,  and  require  to 
be  looked  after,  and  our  feeling  is  that  municipalities 
should  provide  retreats,  such  as  industrial  farms. 

5633.  Something  of  the  nature  of  the  German  labour 
colony  1 — Yes,  that  is  our  idea. 

5634.  Would  you  apply  the  same  system  to  the 
quasi  criminal  class  t — ^Yee,  tie  necessity  is  even  greater 
there.  We  have  all  felt  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  but  a  great  many  of  these  people 
are  such  abject  slaves  to  this  drink  crave,  that  tihat 
consideratiwi  need  not  have  any  force. 

5635.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  in  Scotland 
<Mt  this  question  is  Yiper  than  in  vther  paKs  of  the 
kingdom  f~-Yes  ;  and  I  believe  that  among  the  class 
concerned  it  is  also  ripe.  I  had  rather  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that.  My  missionary  who  had  large  experi- 
ence in  Qla^^w  before  coming  here,  had  a  meeting 
wf  a  hundred  of  these  men  one  night  in  x>ur  reading-room, 
the  greater'ptoportidn  of  them  behig  drunkards  in  process 
ef  reformation.  He  informed  them  that  your  Committee 
was  about  to  visit  Edinburgh,  and  he  put  the  matter 
before  the  men  themselves.  They  had  a  very  interesting 
discussion  upon  it,  and  although  a  few  of  them  were  at 
fir«t  inclined  to  resent  the  idea  of  confinement — ^just 
ffetmthe  feeling  that  it  'was  an  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject— yet  the  feeding  in  favour  of  it 
wae  Very  striking,  and  they  came  to  a  unanimous  find- 


ing that  it  was  absolutely  neeeiMty,  in'Tiew  of  all 'the 
circumstances,  that  there  should  be  compulsory  confine- 
ment Qn&nmn  at  that  meeting  left  Calcutta  15  years 
a^  with  eeveral  thousand  pounds  as  his  share  of  a 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged  there. 

5636.  Your  conclusion  is  that  four  montht'^abetiuance 
.  generally  restoves  the  mental  balance  1 — Yes;  and  whtfn 
a  year  has  passed,  we  have  strong  confidence  iu  their 
standing.  One  important  point  is  the  revival  or 
formation  o£  habits  of  indttstry  and  th»  awakening  of 
self-respect,  and  this  may  take  longer  than  the  kiUii^ 
of  the  drink  crave. 

6637.  What  process  woald  you  adopt  to  secuse 
committals  1 — As  the  power  sought -would  amount  to 
an  apparent  abridgement  of  liberty,  and  might  possibly 
be  abused,  proof  should  be  led  before  a  competent 
snithority  that  for  at  least  six  nsaths*  the  person  in 
regard  to  whom  action  ia  taken  had  be«i  in  this  drunken 
cmidition — security  being  taken  tbat  the  evidence  ia 
unbiased  and  oonclusive. 

6638.  You  argue,  from  your  experience  i*  the  Canon- 
.gate,  that  about  a  year's  -  enforced  abatinenoe  would  go 
a  great  way  to  bring  about  tecovaiy  W-That  is  oar 
conviction. 

5639.  {By  Dr.  Farquhartm.)  Your  experieaoe  • 
entirely  derived  from  pcMons  who- took  tiie  pledge  f— 
Yes,  through  our  mission  work. 

5640.  You  seem  to  have  got  very  good  resulted— 
Yes,  and  we  are  thankful  tor  them.  But  every  now  and 
again  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  cases  where  we 
feel  we  are  really  helpleea,  and  where  confinement  for 
a  year  or  so  would  hav«  the  best  reaultsi 

5641.  Do  the  people  to  whom  you  reler- recognise 
the  fact  that  their  will  is  gone? — Yea. 

£642.  And  they  would  be  grateful  f<»  tfae  opipor- 
-tuaity  of  being  shut  up  % — WeU,  they  would  be  gratefwl 
afterwards,  although  ^ey  might  reeent  it  at  the  time 
if  under  the  inflnenoe  oi  the  drink.  To  show  the  great- 
ness of  the  need  I  m*y  mention  that  there  is  a  man 
we  have  just  now  who  has  been  about  a  yeaor  with  «». 
He  has  been  a  good  wmrkmau  and  had  saved  a  little 
money.  His  wife  got  a  saw,  o«t  open  his  tounk,  and 
went  o&  to  Qlasgow  with  all  his  eaoney.  She  is  entirely 
hopeless,  and  is  at  present  living  iu  an  Edinbur^ 
brothel. 

5643.  Do  you  think  those  habitual  drunkards  wonid 
voluntarily  submit  to  detention  % — I  am  afraid  we  would 
require  power  to  compel  detention  on  an  adequate 
representation  by  their  friends.  I  quite  see  the  difficulty 
of  over-riding'  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  of 
eonrse  compulsory  detention  might  be  used  for  a  wrong 
purpose.  There  are  those  who  have  periodical  fits  of 
drinking,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  put  them 
in  these  iustitutiona  There  are  people  who  go  on  the 
spree  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  but  who  have  reserves 
of  character  which  pull  them  up,  and  for  weeks  or 
months  they  keep  all  right,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  confine  them. 

5644.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
these  people  in  their  spree  might  do  as  mxich  mischief 
as  others  \frho  had  been  drinking  for  lire  years  t — Yes ; 
but  our  view  is  that  with  them  we  ought  to  exhaust  the 
moral  and  spiritual  means  before  reeortiug  to  any 
invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 

664.5.  {By  Dr.  Farg^th arson.)  Are  yon  hopeful  that 
your  labour]  colony  might  be  made  self-supportfjig  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  have  been  much  interested  by  the 
labour  colony  in  Germany,  and  I  think  it  is  self-sup- 
porting. 

5646.  {By  the  Chaiman )    There  ttn  two  sorts  of 
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Smith. 

29  Not.  1894. 


Jim.  Profestm" 
SUakU. 
Bn.  O.D. 
Low. 


charity,  to  which  people  go  voluntarily,  and  regarding 
which  we  have  had  a  curtain  amount  of  evidence — but 
we  have  had  no  evidence  regarding  another  class  which 
I  understand  exist,  and  to  which  people  are  compalsorily 
sent  for  a  definite  period.  Have  you  any  information 
regarding  these  t — No. 

5647.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Which  sex  is  the  more 
prone  to  drunkenness  t — I  think  women. 

5648.  About  what  age  do  you  find  habitual  drunken- 
ness appear  1 — Sometimes  very  young,  but  I  could  not 
give  an  opinion  ou  that  point. 

The  Rev.  Profeesor  W.  G.  BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  and  the 

Edinburgh,  called 

5662.  {By  the  Chairman,  to  Professor  Blaikie.) 
You  are  delegates  from  the  Edinburgh  Free  Presbytery } 
—Yes. 

5653.  And  you  wish  to  convey  their  views  on  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry? — Yes,  both  as  to  the  disease 
and  the  remedy. 

5654.  What  are  the  views  you  are  instructed  to  lay 
before  us  t — I  would  like  to  represent  to  the  Committer 
our  strong  sense  of  the  appalling  evil  with  which  you 
have  to  deal.  The  Free  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
have  been  led  to  take  a  very  special  interest  in  the 
class  of  people  among  whom  this  disease  most  commonly 
prevails — the  working-classes  of  the  town.  From  the 
days  of  Dr.  Chalmers  a  very  special  interest  has  been 
shown  in  that  class  of  the  community,  and  Dr.  Chalmers 
■et  up  the  West  Port  Church  and  left  it  as  a  legacy  to 
his  brethren  to  pay  particular  attention  to  that  class  of 
people,  and  we  have  eight  or  nine  of  these  churches 
built  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town.  Every  congrega- 
tion has  a  mission  to  that  class  of  people,  and  in  this 
way  we  have  been  more  fully  brought  into  contact 
with  them.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  all  classes  of 
society — ^the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower — this  evil 
prevails.  In  regard  to  the  particular  remedy  which  the 
Committee  is  considering,  I  may  say  that  we  have  a 
Tery  strong  conviction  that  something  of  the  nature  of 
compulsory  power  for  the  detention  of  offenders  of  that 
kind  is  necessary.  It  is  our  unanimous  and  strung 
opinion  that  the  means  at  present  available  for  dealing 
with  such  cases  are  quite  inadequatei  They  are  the 
most  distressing  cases  we  could  have,  creating  as  they 
do  so  much  misery  and  sin  on  every  side.  When 
persons  come  to  us,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  wife 
as  well  as  the  huslmnd,  and  ask  us  whether  anything 
can  be  done  to  remove  the  party  from  temptation, 
we  are  obliged  to  say  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  law 
to  confine  them — that  we  are  quite  helpless  in  the  matter. 

5655.  Have  you  worked  out  the  form  that  compul- 
sion should  take,  or  do  you  represent  the  Presbytery 
only  in  advocating  compubion  generally? — In  some 
respects  we  have  a  strong  opinion  in  regard  to  matters 
of  detail.     For  example,  we  have  the  opinion  that  the 


these  Homes} — Yes.  Smith. 

5650.  Suppose  that  at  present  one  or  both  of  the  ..  ■sar~\S9i 
parents  is  habitually  addicted   to  drink,  who  looks  ' 

after  the  family?  Are  they  thrown  on  the  Parochial 
Board  ? — If  the  wife  were  put  into  one  of  these  Homes, 
the  husband — the  bread-winner — would  be  able  to 
provide  for  the  family  all  the  better  because  he  was  free 
from  the  incubus  of  bis  drunken  wife. 

6651.  Do  you  think  the  municipalities  wonld  care  to 
undertake  this  additional  burden  1 — I  have  always  been 
inclined  to  think  so.     [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


Rev.  G.  D  LOW,  M.A.,  Fonntalnbridge  Free  Church, 
in  and  examined. 

period  of  detention  should  not  be  limited  to  12  months, 
but  should  be  left  optional,  and  that  the  length  of  time 
should  be  regulated  by  the  medical  gentlemen.  From 
experience,  and  from  knowledge  of  the  inveterate 
nature  of  the  disease  in  so  many  cases,  we  think  that 
12  months  is  too  short  a  limit.  In  regard  to  details, 
I  think  that  generally  onr  views  might  be  expres!>ed 
in  the  Bill  drafted  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Morton.  In 
the  main  I  think  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  are  such 
as  wd  would  probably  assent  to,  only  that  Mr.  Morton 
limited  the  period  of  confinement  to  12  mouths,  and  of 
that  we  disapprove,  but  generally  speaking,  I  think  the 
scheme  which  he  drafted  ia  suitable  and  right.  I 
may  say  that  we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  any  movement  of  this  sort,  it  is  only 
the  most  scandalous  cases  that  should  be  dealt  with. 
]f  you  were  to  propose  to  take  up  every  case  to  which 
the  term  habitual  drunkard  might  apply,  great  diffi- 
culties would  arise.  Take  the  most  scandalous  cases 
first,  and  then  extend  the  scheme. 

5656.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Low,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman, 
said : — I  corroborate  generally  what  has  been  said 
by  Professor  Blaikie.  I  am  in  touch  with  the  working- 
classes  and  know  the  district  in  which  I  work,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  case  presented  by  Professor 
Blaikie  commends  itself  to  me  and  my  brethren. 

6657.  {Professor  Blaikie.)  I  wish  to  add  with 
reference  to  a  suggestion  that  has  been  made,  that  the 
chnrches  might  be  expected  to  bear  some  part  of  the 
expense,  that  it  is  the  mind  of  the  Free  Church 
Presbytery  that  fhey  do  not  recognise  that  as  a  burden 
which  should  be  laid  ou  the  chnrches,  and  for  obvious 
reasons. 

5658.  {The  CJiairman.)  As  a  committee  we  could 
make  no  recommendation  to  lay  any  burden  of  that  sort 
on  any  church.  If  the  churches  chose  to  contribute  to 
any  such  scheme,  that  is  another  matter. — {Professor 
Blaikie.)  I  have  no  doubt  the  chnrches  would  be  very 
desirous  to  help  any  such  movement ;  and  if  the  bread- 
winner had  to  be  confined,  the  churches  wonld  have 
more  scope  in  looking  after  his  family.  [Witnesses 
then  withdrew.] 


Rev.  Prof» 
Blaikie. 
Xn.  O.  D. 
Lmo. 


SttDwalM  ^*'  DOUGLAS  MACLAGAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  President  of  the  Royal 

Mvdagan.  Society,  Edinburgh. 


Sir  Douglas 
Maclagtm. 


6659.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  1 
—Yes. 

5660.  And  are  a  late  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  ? — Yes. 

6661.  And  you  are  at  present  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  J— Yes, 

5662.  I  understand  you  have  some  decided  views  as 
to  the  non-deterrent  efiiect  of  short  sentences  on  habitual 
offenders  ?—  I  have  long  had  very  decided  views  ou  that 
point.  I  think  that  short  sentences  are  not  only  use- 
less but  injurious.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  fellows 
who  get  tipsy,  and  are  brought  up  and  sentenced  to  five 
days'  imprisonment.  The  first  day  they  are  not  of  much 
use,  not  having  got  rid  of  their  debauch ;  the  next  day 
they  are  able  to  take  their  porridge ;  and  the  next  day 
they  are  fresh,  aud  then  when  sent  out  of  jail  they  are 
just  ready  to  go  back  to  the  public-bouse  again. 


5663.  Would  you  propose  long  sentences? — No ;  my 
disposition  would  be  to  abolish  the  fines ;  but  that  is  a 
fiscal  question. 

5664.  Yes,  but  we  would  like  to  have  your  views  on 
it? — I  think  that  when  these  offenders  are  merely 
punished  by  fines,  it  does  not  do  much  good,  for  very 
often  these  fines  are  paid  by  their  friends  aud  chums. 
What  I  would  be  disposed  to  do,  would  be  to  substitute 
for  the  fines  the  recording  of  convictions,  and  after  the 
same  individual  had  a  certain  number  of  convictions 
against  him,  I  wonld  have  him  sent  to  something 
analogous  to  penal  servitude. 

5665.  But  the  finss  are  regarded  as  convictions? — 
Yes,  I  understand  that. 

5666.  Would  you  apply  that  in  the  case  of  all  tha 
petty  offenders  we  are  inquiring  into  ? — Yes.  I  would 
place  small  thefts  and  so  forth  in  the  same  category. 

5667.  You  don't  mean  that  they  should  get  peaal 
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Sir  Douglat     servitude  f — I  mean  that  they  should  be  pnt  in  prison 
Madagem.        and  made  to  work,  so  as  to  create  in  them  a  desire  after 
8B  Nov~1894  ^^^^  things  if  possible.     Let  the  detention  be  for  two 
'         '  or  three  years,  according  to  the  number  of  convictions. 
I  would  fix  a  limit,  and  when  they  have  reached  that 
limit  in  the  way  of  convictions  I  would  say  the  punish- 
ment was  no  longer  to  be  6s.  or  30  days  by  the  magis- 
trate, but  they  should   be  placed   in  confinement  of 
some  kind  and  made  to  work. 

5668.  Take  the  case  of  the  habitual  drunkard.  We 
have  been  told  that  a  great  number  of  respectable 
working-meu  get  drank  every  pay-day,  and  return  to 
their  work  on  the  Monday? — I  have  no  doubt  there 
will  be  some,  but  I  cannot  speak  as  to  them. 

6669.  Magistrates  and  Chief  Constables  have  both 
protested  against  any  such  severe  measures  for  that 
class  f — But  I  think  if  what  I  propose  were  held  over 
them  m  teirorem  it  would  have  a  good  effect  iu  keep- 
ing them  right.  If  they  came  to  recognise  that  two 
more  convictions  or  so  would  result  in  their  being  con- 
fined, and  kept  from  their  ordinary  work  altogether, 
they  would  begin  to  see  that  it  was  a  serious  matter. 

6670.  There  is  another  difficulty.  In  Glasgow, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  different  Courts  they  have 
no  reliable  record  of  the  num1>er  of  convictions? — I 
do  not  see  that  there  should  be  much  difficulty 
there. 

6671.  We  have  asked  the  opinion  of  a  great  immber 
of  persons  as  to  the  definition  of  an  habitual  offender. 
One  man  says  three  convictions  in  one  year,  another  six 
iu  a  lifetime,  another  ten  in  three  years,  and  so  on. 
Where  would  you  draw  the  line  ? — It  is  not  easy  to  do 
80,  but  I  think  seven  times  convicted  of  being  drunk 
and  incapable  within  a  year  or  two  years  would  be 
sufficient. 

6672.  But  a  drunkard  sometimes  mixes  up  his 
crimes? — I  think  drank  and  incapabh,  and  drunk  and 
disorderly,  might  be  all  classified  together. 

6673.  Assuming  a  man  had  a  certain  number  of  con- 
victions for  that  class  of  crime,  how  would  this  plan 
suggested  to  us  work — that  the  police  should  bring 
faim  up  before  the  sheriff  on  a  petition  that  he  be  pro- 
nounced an  habitual  offender,  and  that  then  he  should 
be  relegated  to  some  reformatory  institution  ? — Accord- 
ing to  my  view,  I  do  not  think  you  would  require  to 
have  any  petition  of  that  oprt.  I  think  his  seven  con- 
victions, or  whatever  number  should  be  decided  upon, 
should  in  themselves  be  sufficient  to  justify  liis  deten- 
tion. 

6674.  As  to  that  confinement,  would  you  have  it  in 
prison  ? — I  would  rather  not  have  it  in  prison.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  them  away  on  some  of  our  moorland 
counties — such  as  Drumshorelaud  Moor  or  Camwath 
Moor — to  reclaim  that  land.  At  first  some  of  the 
prisons  might  be  utilised  for  their  detention. 

5675.  In  the  matter  of  habitual  drunkenness,  you 
have,  as  a  Medical  Jurist,  some  well-defined  and 
weighty  opinions  on  the  connection  between  drunken- 
ness and  disease  ? — Clearly. 

6676.  How  far  is  drunkenness  to  be  treated  as  a 
vice  and  how  far  as  a  disease? — I  think  habitual 
dmukenness  comes  to  be  a  disease.  They  have  lost  the 
p,>wer  of  self-control. 

6677.  And  they  require  a  long  period  to  allow  the 
tissues  to  resume  their  normal  state  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
think  a  short  sentence,  as  at  present,  is  of  any  use.  It 
is  like  opium-eating ;  you  cannot  restrain  it  by  a  period 
of  only  six  months'  abstinence. 

5678.  Is  there  much  opium-eating  iu  Edinburgh  ? — 
I  ould  not  give  you  any  statistical  or  reliable  informa- 
tion on  that  point,  as  it  is  very  much  done  sub  rosa. 

6679.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a  tentative 
Aut  in  force  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  pro\nde  means  of  detention  for 
]n:o)jle  who  were  willing  to  submit  voluntarily? — Yes. 

5680.  And  you  think  the  time  has  come  for  giving 
wider  powers  ?-— Yes.  A  great  deal  of  good  has  been 
done  by  the  Dalrymple  Home,  but  you  cannot  place 
any  reliance  on  a  person  shut  up  for  only  a  twelve- 
nionth. 

5681.  Would  you  prolong  the  period  of  detention  to 


any  definite  time  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  soon  sit  Voagilat 
a  man  could  get  better.  iftjefajon. 

5682.  Would  you  have  the  power  of  detention  to      „ — 
extend  till  a  cure  was  effected  without  having  any        '"' 
limit  of  time  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5683.  I  presume  medical  opinion  in  such  a  case 
would  not  be  wortli  more  than  that  of  anybody  else  ? — 
No ;  it  is  the  observation  of  those  who  go  about  the 
person  which  is  of  most  use. 

6684.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  Edinbargh 
Home,  called  Queensberry  House? — Yes,  and  I  have 
known  several  cases  in  it. 

6686.  Have  you  known  any  satisfactory  results  ? — I 
cannot  say.  It  has  generally  been  through  getting 
people  shut  up  that  I  have  come  to  know  of  the 
cases. 

6686.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  a  cure 
has  been  effected  ? — I  don't  like  to  state  any  particulars 
in  regard  to  points  on  which  I  am  not  sure. 

5687.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  reference  to  the 
Inebriates  Act  which  you  would  like  to  bring  before 
us  ? — No,  I  have  nothing  else.' 

6688.  (By  Dr.  Farquharsm.)  Do  you  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  convictions  in  order  to 
have  a  man  detained  as  an  habitual  drunkard? — I 
think  a  judgment  by  the  magistrates  is  a  necessity. ' 

5689.  But  are  there  not  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
people  who  never  come  before  the  magistrates  at  all  ? — 
Of  course  there  are. 

5690.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  at  them  to  bring 
them  under  this  detention  scheme? — I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  do  so.  They  are  unfortunately  poisoning 
and  killing  themselves,  but  they  are  doing  so  in  private, 
and  it  is  not  offensive  to  the  public. 

5691.  But  they  are  dangerous  toothers? — No  doubt 
of  that.  But  if  they  are  showing  a  tendency  to  that, 
in  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases  the  attention  of  the 
police  would  be  called  to  them. 

5692.  You  do  not  think  a  medical  certificate  is 
essential  or  even  advisable  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
It  is  throwing  upon  the  medical  profession  an  undesir- 
able burden.  I  would  let  it  rest  on  the  convictions  and 
the  legal  evidence  brought  before  the  mngistrates. 

6693.  You  attach  great  importance  to  work  ? — Most 
certaiuly.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  try  and  get 
them  brought  to  work  habitually,  so  as  to  make  them 
feel  that  there  is  some  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the 
work  done,  and  thus  wean  them  away  from  their 
drunken  tendencies. 

5694.  Do  you  prefer  any  particular  kind  of  work  ? — 
Not  at  all ;  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  individual. 

6696.  Do  yon  think  agricultural  work  better  than 
indoor  work  ? — I  would  have  open-air  work  as  far  as 

}ie. 
5696.  You  say  habitual  drunkenness  is  a  disease  ? — 
It  is  generally  a  vice  at  the  beginning,  but  it  ultimately 
merges  into  a  disease. 

6697.  Do  you  consider  any  particular  form  of 
medical  treatment  of  any  use  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

5698.  Not  by  drugs? — How  can  drugs,  which  act  on 
the  physical  system  of  a  man,  strengthen  his  enfeebled 
will  ?  I  think  these  attempts  to  cure  people  by  drugs 
are  most  mischievous. 

6699.  But  I  think  the  theory  of  drugs  is  to  give  a 
person  such  a  disgust  at  drink  that  he  will  not  touch 
it  ? — Well,  we  must  go  back  a  bit  and  see  the  effects  of 
that.  Tartar  emetic  used  to  be  put  in  the  drink  of 
people  until  they  got  sick  of  it,  but  that  ended  in  a 
woman  poisoning  her  husband,  and  she  was  tried  for  it 
at  Bolton. 

5700.  Your  treatment  would  be  moral  and  not 
physical? — Yes.  The  chief  medical  treatment  is  t<> 
keep  the  man  in  good  health  so  that  he  can  work. 

5701.  You  would  leave  the  period  of  detention  t<i 
the  medical  attendant? — It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  would 
not  care  to  give  the  medical  attendant  a  voice  in  fixing 
the  period  of  seclnsion.  I  think  it  should  be  the 
magistrate  who  should  fix  that. 

5702.  Would  the  medical  man  not  be  the  proper 
person  to  say  whether  a  person  was  cured  or  noi  ?— I 
do  not  know  that  ho  could  do  so  better  than  any 
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SUr  ikmgim     (aHirmrj  mtfUigwt  mtn.    H«  oould  tell  vU«tJier  be 
MaelojfMi.       was  ill,  but  not  whether  he  was  cured  of  drink. 

iiNoT'ieu.      ^'^*^^'  ^®"^    y°^  ^^^^^  lamiii  fftitb  in  tke   pro- 

1_       befcilitiw  of  cure  in  ca«ea  iu  wliicb  strueturaj  aJtts»tioue 

have  takeu  place  in  the  httm  thcoQgb  dciukf^-It  is 
varj  diflcult  to  tsy  what  chaugss  hav«  t»keii  j^au  in 
the  bmiu  tbroagh  diiuk.  Of  ooune,  U  there  id  organic 
iUN9al)i«f  being  doue,  jwu  wiU  probably  umoev  get  that 
man  strong  again. 

5704.  J)o  70U  think  the  eotire  abolitio*  of  will- 
power im  tboae  caaee  ia  a  moral  or  pbjuoal  canditioa? 
— It  is  difficult  to  say  what  obauges  are  taking  plaoe 
in  this  oells  of  the  brain.  I  would  not  Uks  to  commit 
Qtrsetf  on  that  point*  Certaiuly  we  most  bold  that 
tbJtre  aee  pbyaical  cbaugae  gpiiiig  ou  m  the  buio  is 
cases  of  insanity,  for  example,  and  why  not  in  other 
iQMuir  forms  of  want  of  power  aud  so  forth  'I 

5706,  (fiy  Coi.  M'Sardy.)  Do  you  think  tbe 
medical  and  eoi«tttilic  mi>id  of  the  conutry  is  prepared 
for  legislation  to  rastraia  tbeae  people  t—ITroiu  eon- 
venatious  I  have  bad,  I  think  they  wre  quits  dixposed 
to  adopt  the  view  that  soiue  aofib  atAp  aa  I  bare 
anggestad  is  advisable; 

5706.  From  your  position  a«  medical  officer  to  tha 
Friaon  CommiasionBia,  you  are  familiar  with  tbe 
varioM  dasaes  genen^y  fwufioed  in  tbe  prison  t-~ 
¥e«. 

6707.  And  you  aee  there  •pcciraens  of  otbor  habitual 
offenders  besides  the  pure  drunkard  and  penon  who 
eonmit  breaobes  of  the  peace  ?<^Y«a. 

§708.  Wbat,  for  instaoes,  would  yon  do  witb 
babitnal  proetitubM  f— I  thiok  it  wookl  be  a  very 
psoper  thing  to  treat  them  as  the  otbar  o&ndare— lock 
them  up.  Of  course  tbat  infers  that  you  muft  have 
aaotber  establishment  foi*  them. 

5709.  In  regard  to  tbe  period  of  their  detention, 
woittld  you  make  any  difbreaoe  between  them  and  tbe 
others? — No;  I  would  not  have  a  abort  perind  of 
confinemaDt  fair  them  any  mooa  tkan  for  tbe  others. 

5710.  Wbat  would  be  your  minimum  period] — 
What  is  tbe  use  of  the  miniamm  1  They  would  just 
go  back  to  their  iJd  life.  I  think  it  ia  more  difficult 
to  ovewome  that  evil  than  drink. 

5711.  What  would  yon  do  with  tbe  confirmed 
vagrant  ^^If  he  is  not  doing  any  harm,  hot  is  a  quiet, 
peaceable  fellow,  going  about  mending  pots  and  pans, 
I  don't  know  what  yoa  would  do  with  bim,  except  to 
gget  bis  children  put  to  school. 

5712.  Would  you  provide  shelter  along  tbe  road  tox 
bim  t— That  is  a  qoestion  of  public  econnmy  wiiiob  is 
rather  serioMS. 

5713.  {By  Mist  Stevmmm.)  You  say  you  would 
bave  a  man  shut  up  on  evidance  of  having  been 
frequently  convicted  of  drunkenness  1 — Yes. 

5714.  £ut  in  Edinburgh,  nnd^  the  Edinburgh 
Police  Act,  a  man  can  be  drunk  and  incapable  a 
hundred  times  in  tbe  year,  and  not  come  under  tbe 


Qotace  of  tbe  police^  s»  loi^  as  be  has  a  friend  to  take  Sit  JPovftat 
case  of  biinl— I  think  tbat  Police  Act  would  require  Maelagan, 
to  be  modified.    I  would  t*k»  away  bis  f riewd,  and  ^  w^igji 
tben  you  would  see  whether  be  was  capable  or  nob  _'_ 

5715.  (By  Dr.  SMtherland.)  Do  you  think  tbat 
inebriety  sboold  be  is  any  way  identified  with  Uuacy  1 
Tbat  is  a  v«ry  nice  ^astioa. 

57 IS.  Would  not  a  drunkard  prefer  to  bo  tbeugbt  a 
drunkard,  rather  than  a  lunatic,  owing  to  tbe  social  and 
civil  disabilitias  wbicb  attach  tc  Liiuacy  t~^l  bave  no 
doubt  of  it. 

5717.  So  tbat  it  would  be  a  uistake  to  idesfcify 
inebriety  with  lunacy  t  >^  There  unfortunately  ebUl 
remains  in  the  public  mind,  some  idaa  of  yke  in  conr 
nection  witb  lunacy,  and  tJiat  it  is  something  to  be 
ashamed  of.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  asbsjiMd  of 
in  it  than  of  a  relative  suffering  from  typboid  fever. 

5718.  Bearding  those  cases  of  habitiul  drunkeuuess 
tbat  do  not  come  under  tbe  cogiiiaanco  of  the  police, 
but  wbicb  mmetinies  culmioatA  in  murderous  asmyult, 
wbo  sboold  take  tbe  initiative  l-'Xbe  Act  should  he 
amended,  so  as  to  allow  the  police  to  haul  each  perstjus 
up  befoore  tbe  magiatmte,  seven  times  or  ao,  and  tben 
they  could  be  dealt  witb  like  tbe  other  cases. 

5719.  But  in  fixing  seven,  ten,  or  twelve  tiro«e  as 
tbe  nnmber  of  convictions,  you  would  have  some  tegard 
to  the  period  of  intermission  between  the  difGsKnt 
uffences  f-^Yes ;  the  judge  would  decide  tiwt  on  the 
rulas  of  common  sense.  You  would  baxdly  call  a  man 
an  babitnal  drunkard  wbo  bad  been  UmuH  \>g  the 
police  incapable  twice  in  a  twelvemonth  or  two 
yaan. 

5720.  Is  prostitution  not  eloeely  identified  witb 
habits  of  inebriety  2-^Tbere  is  a  great  (|Usstion  there. 
I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  inebriety  in  countctdon 
with  prostitution,  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  e£bct  That 
these  girls  get  into  drunken  babits  to  drown  their  own 
wretched  Uvea.  A  yoni^  gid  dues  not  begin  to  tipple 
and  than  become  a  prostitute,  but  having  begun  as  a 
prostitute,  sbe  is  then  easily  induced  to  dxown  her  cares 
in  liquor. 

5721.  But  the  end  is  tbe  same,  whether  fum  prostL- 
tation  or  liquor  U-Yes. 

5722.  Do  yon  tbiuk  iaebtiety  is  more  conmon 
among  women  than  meni — I  cannot  answer  that  I 
have  seen  it  in  women  among  all  classes  of  society,  but 
very  little  in  the  upper  classes. 

5723.  B^;aiding  cagrsjKta,  you  tbiuk  many  of  the 
nomadic  tribe  are  picturesque  objects  in  rural  life,  and 
as  sncb  you  have  no  desine  to  put  tbera  into  eoizfiue- 
ment  }->-If  be  is  a  thief  be  oomes  out  of  the  category  of 
honest  people,  but  if  he  is  an  bonast  fellow  be  is  doing 
»o  bacm. 

5724.  In  repcd  to  tbe  severity  of  pmushinent,  yen 
simply  look  upon  it  as  seclusion,  and  not  otbarwiae  U~ 
Yes,  simply  to  keep  them  under  tbe  thumb  of  tbe  law. 
[WitaasB  titen  witbdcew.] 


Mrs,  Lockhart. 


Mbs.  lockhart,  called  and  exaoiined. 


Mn.  LodHhart. 


5725.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Wbat  position  do  you 
occupy? — I  am  honorary-secretary  of  the  Brownaland 
Home,  Peeblesshire. 

5725a.  How  many  inmates  have  you  I— We  can 
receive  12  women. 

5726.  And  the  object  of  your  Home  is  tbe  treatment 
of  inebriate  women  ? — Yes. 

5737.  How  long  has  the  Home  been  in  existence  1 — 
Since  March  1876. 

5728.  And  bow  many  people  bave  you  passed 
through  it  in  that  time? — We  have  had  altogether  190 
people, 

5729.  And  with  what  result  I  mean  do  you  trace 
your  patients  after  they  leave  tbe  Home  ? — Yes,  we  try 
to  keep  up  correspondence  with  them  as  far  as  possible. 
So  far  as  our  information  goes,  there  are  78  women 
wbo  bave  been  quite  reformed. 

5730.  Tbe  women  come  in  voluntarily  I  suppose? 
Yes,  we  have  no  legal  power  whatever  to  detain  Ibem. 

6731.  And  may  we  take  it  that  the  megority  are 


sent  in  by  friends  who  are  tbe  purse  bearers  ?•— Yes ; 
tbe  friends  bave  to  meet  tbe  expenses.  But  we  cannot 
receive  a  woman  unless  sbe  is  willing  to  oome,  because, 
as  I  bave  said,  we  bavo  no  legal  power. 

5732,  But  is  it  not  so,  that  sometimes  friends  are 
able  to  put  very  great  compulsitor  on  the  subjects  ?— 
Tbat  is  quite  true,  but  all  tbe  same  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  the  patients  to  come  into  the  Home. 
As  bearing  upon  tius,  I  may  say  tbat  in  1891  thf^ 
number  of  applications  was  34,  and  tbe  admissions  8  ; 
in  1892  the  number  of  amplications  was  30,  and  the 
admissions  12;  in  1893  tbe  number  of  supplications 
was  29,  and  the  admissions  were  7 ;  and  during  this 
present  year--«inco  1st  January  I  mean— I  bave  had 
29  applications,  and  only  four  women  liftve  agreed  to 
come,  and  one  of  tbem,  tbat  is  the  fourtli,  goes  to^ay. 

5733.  Applications  may  mean  simply  that  inquiries 
bave  been  made ?<— Yes;  they  get  copies  of  thejrules, 
and  they  inquire  whether  we  have  a  vacancy,  and 
whether  we  can  take  tbe  women,  giving  at  the  sane  ^me 
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Mn.ioAhmi€  mme  details  of  the  eoae.  Bat  OQr  gCMit  (ttfficdty  is 
_:""  that  the  wommi  won't  cotoe;  in  otfcer  wwds,  th«3» 
2D  »oy«  w9*>  ^n>t  Bgna  to  gife  up  th«it  Hbe*?  for  thd  p«riMl 
neces^oTf. 

0734.  And  «h«t  is  «be  period  that  7«anqtiiKit~~ 
We  lequira  Um  womea  %» tmmm  witb  m  12  moMOiB. 

6795,  And  do  tb«  \f«aMn  slay  with  fou  for  thai 
time?— -Well,  somoiimes  «rs  Ml  to  g«t  thMa  to 
stay. 

57S6.  Huw  nialiy  0f  yotir  190  antes  have  stayed  t — 
We  hove  had  12  «<oin0n  ivho  have  nmahied  over  a 
mont^,  Htfd  tees  than  three  mcuths;  11  fbr  three 
montha  and  lesH  than  six  monttis ;  il  for  aix  iaofltii% 
and  less  than  nine ;  17  foe  nine  and  less  tkaaCwaife;  59 
for  twelve  and  less  than  eigbteeo.  Oor  largest  amuber 
have  come  and  stayed  fm  over  a  year.  For  eigtataen 
monthf)  and  for  lass  tban  two  yearsire  barns  had  16 ;  and 
for  ovw  two  yean  we  have  had  saven.  But  tkase  are 
exoeptiewal  easee,  tor  we  do  not  paofese  to  kaep  the 
women  for  over  two  years,  although  we  sometimae  do 
eo  to  obllf^  friends. 

6787.  When  the  pitients  ate  in  the  Boms  do  yon 
take  t^am  ool  at  all-MAe  they  ge«  ont  te  ckarge  ef 
yonrself  or  of  any  onel — At  the  Home  wa  bim  a 
matron  and  h«r  htttAwiad,  and  cvnt  sod  abo«a,  the 
ladiee  Of  die  Oommittee  tint  tha  Honie.  Tlie  Hoom, 
as  yoti  may  be  awai«,  ie  in  PMbleseltiife,  sit  miles  ftwm 
the  town  of  Peebles,  and  the  ladiee  visit  it  monthly, 
and  sometibiee  more  frequently. 

6738.  Btit  I  was  asking  abont  the  tibarty  of  the 
patient  f-^Yes ;  they  am  allowed  to  go  abovt  within 
sight  of  the  Home.  I  sh««ld  say  tkat  we  bare  a  limle 
eroft  with  a  good  bit  of  ground  alb«nt  it,  and  dniing 
the  eummer  montbs  the  wnmen  sit  a«t  a  great  deal,  for 
we  like  to  have  dteffl  in  Olw  open  air  as  amch  as 
possible. 

5739.  How  Khen  do  yau  enyploy  than  ^-^ All  of  them 
nust  do  the  house  wot4t,  tiiey  take  their  share  ef  that, 
and  besides  they  do  needlework  aad  knitting. 

5740.  Do  they  pay  for  Uieir  keep  fr— We  nake  a 
charge,  but  it  is  only  78.  a  week,  Is.  a  day. 

6741.  And  as  to  yonr  rales,  bave  you  got  a  copy  of 
tttem  1-^  have,  but  I  shottM  p«»itat  out  tfasA  in  the  oopy 
of  the  rules  grwn  in,  it  Mays  that  we  are  willing  to  re^ 
ceive  a  psAient  for  six  meothe.  We  hawe  now  departed 
from  that.  Wis  find  thHt  having  tlnrra  Ittt  «x  raentfae 
is  of  very  little  use  indeed ;  in  fact,  they  geaamlly  do 
tery  poorly,  until  the  tret  six  nmw^  is  past.  iHiere 
seem  to  be  periodioHl  attaeits  of  omving  for  seitttrkmtB. 
On  the  other  hand  wonam  wftio  baae  nstnained  lor  a 
year  and  upwards  hive  dom  wi^iatch  batter  tkaa  the 
others. 

6742.  Ton  have  no  aary  Wghly  iMiyiiiK  patlenUl-~ 
Well,  we  have  lately  bean  ehargiai{g  a  Ueile  mni*  for 
those  w)io  are  not  able  ta  do  t^ew  tM  share  of  the 
woi^.  We  have  in  tftioee  etiatB  asked  far  a  highar  rate 
and  we  have  received  it. 

6743.  What  elase  of  woman  tdtmn  do  ym  received — 
'£he  Henie  profeesedly  isior  the  wives  ef  wtwlehig  neu, 
but  daring  the  history  of  the  iaaMcatioft  w»  bam  bad 
in  it  a  colonel's  wite,  a  wiidate^  wile,  a  AetMf^ 
daughter,  and  frequently  govertMeeea  and  wellmdaeatied 
women. 

6744.  Do  they  all  go  iata  ihe  Hdum  tat  Is.  a  dayl 
Tes,  they  bave  lone  eo  aatK  ttftatOi^,  When  we  have 
charged  a  little  higher  rate  for  tifose  who  are  ik*  able 
to  take  their  fall  shane  of  the  wnrtc  Foiflterly  we  did 
not  charge  for  medieaA  aftendanoe  or  aapaMes,  or 
for  mediuines,  bat  lately  we  hAv«  made  a  rule  giviaeg 
■as  poft-er  to  raske  swch  charges. 

6746.  {By  Ool.  M'Em-dy.)  Do  yoa  msaa  an  evtia 
eharge^—'Tes.  I  c^euld  sa^  wa  diid  so  beeaost  we 
fottnd  that  the  women  ware  twy mreaeonabte  in  thefo 
wfehto  see  the  doctor,  atfd  Naidea  w«  hat«  to  btiwg 
nim  a  dlstanioe  of  six  milae,  eaeb  vMt  coaling  us  ISa. 

6746.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  sea  that  you  tscrirlm  aH 
ibotties  to  be  given  into  the  taattwr's  chaiiga,  and  letters 
and  paroslH  to  be  examinad  by  barl^Yaa,  everythiag 
by  otiT  rules'is  open  to  the  tnatien,  but  she  do«s  act 
enforce  the  Vales  in  thia  redpeet  She  knows  the 
women,  and  she  does  not  enforce  these  provieiona  ta 


wiMre  she  fiada  she  can  tmat  the  patienlM.    At  JtmvLaAhaf*. 
fbe  same  time  a*e  f  nd  the  rule  naosnnary.  --•— 

5747.  I  seefeom  the  ndee  tiiot  tha  wsmen  are  <>at  ^ '"^  "**• 
alkwed  t»  receive  ar  to  pay  viats,  or  ta  take  walks 
aoteids  the  grounds  o£  the  Qoms  without  permieiion. 
->^Thaa  IB  adcording  to  the  tuka,  but  if  fetsaiesion  is 
aaked  by  visitotev  it  is  granted  as  a  rule. 

6748.  l^iea,  agoia,  I  sea  that  each  woman'^-'I  am 
hiakfaig  at  the  ralea-^  also  expei^ad  to  take  ber  part 
in  the  work  of  the  House,  waaliing  inohidad1-^Ya8» 
that  is  our  mle. 

6749.  And  then  is  this  faather  r^  I  aotace,  that 
aaseiing  aad  anaffini;  aee  ptahiUtad.  Ib  these  soif 
special  rcaeoa  for  tiiat  Tha  Benaoa  is  that  we  found 
some  at  the  paaiante  addistad  to  these  habits,  and  we 
tliaagbt  titera  ought  to  be  a  provision  of  the  kbid. 

6760.  Quite  so.  May  I  oall  yoai  attention  to 
another  iule>-~it  is  that  "friende  aae  saqoested  aot  to 
'  send  in  sweets  to  the  patients '  1  For  what  abject  is 
Iftiat  rule  laid  dowut-'It  ^Ta8  fonaniatad  faucacne  we 
fanad  that  swaets  wen  seat  which  eontaioad  alsobil 
aad  stimulants  of  vahone  kinds. 

675il.  (By  Dr.  BuSterltmd.)  Marpliiat-^Yee,  mep- 
phia^  and  alao  akxdtol.  We  iloand  adch  ifaingaeneloted 
ia  lettan,  and  tha&  is  the  aeaaon  why  tiw  mateiai 
ha*  power,  shaaid  eba  see  fit,  to  open  patientfa  lattarK 

6763.  {By  tins  CSuxinnan.)  How  maiiy  weeks  do 
you  require  eheuld  be  paid  in  advance  1 — 'We  nqain 
that  Uie  first  quarter  should  be  pud  ia  advance,  aad 
after  that  tfaa  money  nu^  be  paid  qnarteiiy  or  aiontUy, 
as  it  aoits  the  people  thenwelvsa.  Of  coarse  it  saves  a 
little  tmufala  if  it  be  paid  qnartariy.  Our  reasoai  for 
liking  it  paid  quarterly  is  that  it  gives  us  a  hold  over 
the  wodien ;  we  caa  tell  them  that  if  they  leave  vpfthin 
three  stoats  their  fsieads  will  loaa  the  aanuat  they 
Ixtve  paM. 

67d3i  Yoofs  ia  a  par^  pbilaMtiwapie  Borne  1~> Yea. 

6764.  How  does  the  matter  work  out  finaaeially  ?»•■ 
Well,  of  oottsa  wbea  the  Home  ia  full,  it  proportion^ 
ately  costs  leas  them  when  there  are  not  tbe  aiaaimam 
number  of  patients  in  it.  Last  year,  ior  example,  whan 
the  Home  was  fall  moet  of  the  year,  it  east  about  £36 
per  woaiaa. 

6755.  And  tbe  araaant  which  yoa  gBt~-uli26  is  it. 
No;  we  get  £18,  4e.  from  the  fadeade;  tbat  ia  78.  a 
week. 

WJfA,  So  that  the  aiaialMnanee  of  the  patient  oeate 
twice  as  much  as  yaa  receive  ^Yes. 

6767.  And  hsMV  da  you  nwke  up  tiie  diflerenee  %^ 
By  snbsoriptioae. 

6768.  Have  ym\  any  reserve  pcaperty  ea  anytbirrg 
a<  that  kind  Y^No. 

57A9.  Do  yo«  find  any  dsfieoi^  ia  keapiag  op  tfae 
Bnbscriptionst— 'No,  we  gather  tfaea  Irem  among  our 
own  friende.  The  iadies  Tt(ho  form  the  Cttomittee 
bave  no  difficulty  in  ndaing  the  mewey. 

6760.  Yua  q>eak  «tf  having  aSecteA  78  ernes  out  of 
1:96  patients?  How  long  io  yma  faUmv  Ifhe  wanaa 
after  tkey  leave  yonf-^ome  of  iheat  we  havaiyiawad 
light  down  to  thair  daads;  and  some  of  them  we  aae 
at  the  present  time  corresponding  aotii.  Manf  Of  tham 
have  basn  entirely  rafonaed;  aoma  of  them  hajfe  aiade 
a  few  slipe. 

6761.  Wall,  tain  a  apaoiAc  ati8a->«hBt  of  iiie 
Ooloual's  wife  we  shall  sayV^Yes;  han  was  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  because  her  husband  was  given  to 
deinkiag  too.  3tfaey  bad  been  in  india  for  aiany  years, 
utd  them  afae  had  iaaKtA  tbs  habib  Btae  came  into 
the  Home  hy  tike  wiah  of  her  Meade.  I  vse*  ve^ 
averse  to  take  her,  simply  because  she  was  a  lady,  and 
tbe  Home  was  not  mtewied  for  sa(^  Her  faaisband, 
bowsvar,  had  oonniiotsd  a  portieft  of  h»  inooaae,  tad 
aiie  eaaea  for  a  pariod  of  32  asMtiia  into  the  Haaas. 
8fae  left  tfaa  inatifiuaion  mx.  yeatt  agey  and  die  ia  aow 
liaing  ia  B  ■"  «"■■',  and  faas  dona  aploeditty. 

5762.  She  did  not  go  back  to  her  baadjind  tina  t**«- 
Yoi,  she^did. 

9963.  AnaiaaalMriraBhB»l«tiUladt»drlnfet>»Yas, 

»7M.  She  haa  held  adt  Mtwit^ntandiag  1-~-Yaa. 

67^.  Was  she  a  vary  bad  oasa  bafore  she  eaare  to 
your  Home  1 — I  believe  ea. 
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Mrs.LaMuiirt.      5766.  You  told  us,  too,  that  yon  had  among  your 
cases  that  of  a  sheriflf's  daughter  1 — I  think  she  is  dead 

5767.  Was  hers  a  satisfactory  case  ? — No,  not  very, 

5768.  Then  you  said  that  a  number  of  governesses 
had  passed  through  your  hands  t — Yes.  A  number  of 
these  have  done  well.  One  particular  case  I  recall 
where  the  patient  was  with  us  for  20  months.  She 
afterwards  got  a  place  in  a  family  of  Friends,  and  we 
know  that  her  case  was  very  satisfactory. 

5769.  How  do  you  treat  the  women.  Do  you  give 
them  any  stimulants  when  they  first  come  to  youl — 
No,  we  stop  all  stimulants  when  they  come  to  the  Home. 

5770.  You  never  give  them  any  at  all? — Na 
6771.  Do  you  try  to  induce  the  women  to  take  the 

pledge  before  they  leave  you  t — We  try  to  show  i>hem 
the  desirableness  of  their  taking  it.  We  tell  them  that 
no  real  friend  will  ask  them  to  take  stimulants  if  they 
say  that  they  are  abstainers. 

5772.  Do  most  of  them  take  the  pledge  then? — A 
great  many  of  them  do.  As  to  their  keeping  it,  that 
depends  very  much  on  their  surroundings  when  they 
get  back  to  their  own  homes.  I  have  in  my  mind  the 
case  of  a  woman  from  Glasgow.  After  doing  well  in 
the  Home  she  returned  to  Glasgow.  Her  husband  was 
awaiting  to  meet  her  at  the  station  there,  and  the  iirst 
thing  he  did  on  her  arrival  was  to  propose  that  they 
should  go  to  the  refreshment  room  and  drink  to  her 
return.  She  declined,  and  was  very  indignant,  and 
there  was  rather  a  row  at  the  station.  She  would  not 
take  the  drink,  however,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
remained  an  abstainer  until  her  death.  She  did  very 
well  indeed. 

5773.  You  mention  a  great  disproportion  between 
the  number  you  receive  and  the  number  of  applications 
made  to  yon,  and  I  think  you  say  that  that  results 
from  the  rules  which  do  not  appear  to  suit  many 
people? — Yes;  we  find  that  many  women  object  to 
come  for  a  year.  They  will  come  for  a  month,  or  for 
six  months  or  so,  but  when  we  speak  of  a  year  they 
won't  listen  to  us. 

5774.  Do  you  find  many  cases  in  which  the  husband 
says  to  his  wife  '  you  must  either  go  to  the  Home  or 
'  yon  must  leave  my  house.'  We  have  not  found  many 
husbands  who  take  up  that  position. 

5775.  We  found  in  connection  with  another  institu- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  the  case  of  an  inmate  who 
complained  bitterly  that  her  husband  had  got  her  to 
go  in  for  a  month,  and  had  afterwards  insisted 
on  her  remaining  for  a  much  longer  time  ? — In  our  case 
we  get  them  to  agree  before  they  come.  We  have  a 
form  of  agreement,  and  we  require  them  to  write  in  the 
period  before  they  come  to  us.  We  have  not  tried  to 
get  them  to  come  in  for  a  shorter  period  and  then 
extend  it.    We  did  not  think  that  was  quite  honest. 

5776.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  agreement 
has  no  legal  force  ? — Quite ;  it  only  acts  as  a  moral 
power.  We  find  that  when  we  can  say  to  an  inmate 
who  does  not  seem  inclined  to  remain,  that  she  has 
promised  to  stay  for  such-and-such  a  period,  that  has 
undoubtedly  a  power. 

5777.  Do  yon  find  that  this  provision  requiring  a 
sum  to  be  paid  on  account  of  the  board  of  an  inmate, 
has  any  effect  in  the  way  of  preventing  them  leaving 
without  permission? — With  a  number  it  has  an 
influence. 

5778.  Do  you  find  any  women  coming  to  you  and 
paying  for  their  board  out  of  their  own  earnings.  Take 
the  case  of  the  governess  for  example  ? — No ;  I  can't 
recall  an  instance. 

5779.  Are  they  all  paid  for  by  their  friends,  or  do 
not  women  come  so  tJioronghly  of  their  own  accord  that 
they  commit  themselves  to  your  care  and  themselves 
pay  for  their  keep  with  you  ?— I  do  not  at  this  moment 
remember  of  any  woman  having  come  to  us  and  paid 
for  her  own  board. 

5780.  Who  paid  the  governesses'  board? — Friends 
jn  one  or  two  cases ;  in  some  cases  the  ladies  in  whose 
houses  they  had  been.  We  have  had  several  cases  of 
«ervant8  out  of  noblemen's  and  other  families  where  the 
board  was  paid  by  the  fomilies. 


5731.  But  these  women,  if  they  had  been  senants  ifn. £oelfar^ 

before  coming  to  the  Home,  could  hardly  have  been        

habitual  drunkards  ? — One  case  I  specially  recall.     It  ^  Nov.  IgW 
was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  been  ladysmaid  tu  a 
lady  in  London,  and  married  the  butler  in  the  family. 
She  took  to  drink  years  afterwards,  the  family  kept  up 
interest  in  her,  and  one  of  them  came  to  me  about  her. 

5782.  Did  this  woman  pull  round  ? — She  did  very 
well  indeed. 

5783.  Do  you  make  the  inmates  of  the  Home  work  ? 
— Well  they  must  all  take  their  turn  at  the  house-work 
and  in  washing.  And  we  supply  them  with  needle- 
work, and  different  kinds  of  knitting,  and  indeed  with 
what  we  find  they  can  work  at 

5784.  In  fact  you  try  to  give  them  as  much  employ- 
ment as  you  can? — Very  many  of  them  are  the  wives 
of  working  men,  the  matron  tries  to  make  them,  if 
possible,  better  wives  and  mothers,  helping  them  to'learn 
cooking,  and  to  cut  out  children's  clothing  and  such 
things. 

5785.  For  a  working  man  is  7s.  a  week  not  a  big 
contribution? — No  doubt  it  is.  But  from  another 
point  of  view  it  is  little  enough  for  us  to  keep  the 
inmates  on. 

5786.  Please  don't  misunderstand  me,  I  was  not  find- 
ing fault  in  the  slightest  ? — Quite  so,  I  know  what  you 
mean.     7s.  a  week  is  a  good  deal  out  of  a  man's  wage. 

5787.  I  suppose  the  husband  of  a  drunken  wife 
often  finds  her  such  an  intolerable  burden  that  he 
would  do  anything  almost  to  get  her  into  a  Home  ? — 
Of  course  when  a  man  sends  his  wife  to  a  Home  it  is 
the  last  resource,  after  he  has  done  everything  that  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  do,  and  possibly  the  house  may 
be  empty.  In  the  case  of  one  woman  who  came  to  us 
there  was  not  even  a  chair  in  the  house. 

5788.  You  have  given  us  a  most  clear  analysis  of  the 
cases  so  far  as  the  time  each  remained  in  the  Home  was 
concerned.  Can  you  give  any  analysis  of  the  time  the 
78  cases  which  were  cured  remained  in  the  place.  I 
take  it  that  they  would  all  be  in  for  a  long  term  ?  —Not 
all  of  them. 

5789.  Have  you  any  analysis?  —  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  give  you  these  numbers  ;  I  have  no  note  of  them 
here,  liut  as  to  the  rule  and  the  change  that  was 
made  upon  it,  the  term  was  altered  from  six  months  to 
one  year,  because  we  found  that  the  shorter  period  was 
very  unsatisfactory. 

5790.  1  notice  that  of  the  cases,  you  had  56  in  the 
Home  for  over  12  and  for  less  than  18  months? — Yes, 
for  between  12  and  18  months. 

5791.  That  is  the  biggest  lot  you  have.  How  do 
you  manage  to  get  them  to  stay  on  so  long  ? — A  great 
many  of  them  sign  for  a  year,  and  many  of  them  are 
quite  willing  to  remain  for  the  year.  We  make  them 
sign  for  a  year  before  they  come.  If  we  think  it 
advisable  we  try  to  persuade  them  to  stay  in  for  longer 
than  the  12  months. 

6792.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  find  better  results 
after  a  stay  of  18  months  than  after  one  of  12  months  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  a  great  difference.  Women  who  have 
been  drinking  for  a  long  time  require  a  longer  period  of 
abstention  than  do  others. 

6793.  I  see  that  you  have  had  23  cases  for  18 
months  and  over,  and  that  you  have  had  7  for  2  years. 
Did  these  latter  turn  out  all  right  ? — Two  of  them  did 
well  for  a  time  and  then  feU. 

5794.  Why  did  you  keep  these  cases  so  long  ? — In 
the  case  of  one  woman  her  son  had  in  the  interval 
gone  to  Australia,  and  we  kept  the  woman  until  it  was 
convenient  for  her  to  be  sent  out  She  went  out  to 
Sydney,  and  she  has  done  very  well  ever  since.  The 
other  case  which  I  remember,  that  of  a  woman  from 

S ,  who  remained  for  about  two  years-and-*- 

half,  and  still  she  fell  almost  immediately  on  retnming 
home.  In  five  cases  out  of  the  seven  I  think  the 
women  have  all  stood  fast 

5795.  That  is  a  very  large  result  indeed.  There  is 
another  point  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on. 
I  suppose  a  lot  of  women  come  in  because  they  are 
themselvee  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  habit  ?  —  Yes, 
8ome40' 
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5796.  Aud   there  is    another    section  forced  very 
much  to  come  in  by  friends,  and  without  any  violent 

^  ^^Ilif^*"  P*'^°*l  anxiety  on  their  own  part? — Yes. 

5797.  And  do  you  find  any  decided  difference 
between  those  who  come  in  voluntarily  with  the  wish 
to  be  cured,  and  those  who  are  virtually  forced  to 
come  in  1 — Yes,  I  think  that  there  is  a  very  decided 
difference. 

5798.  You  think  then  that  the  wish  is  a  great  help  t 
—There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that 

6799.  What  is  your  experience  of  those  who  come 
in  without  any  wish  of  their  own,  and  who  are  forced 
to  come? — Thoy  just  put  in  the  time,  aud  remain 
because  they  cannot  help  it. 

5800.  And  are  probably  very  anxious  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  return  to  their  old  habits  ? — Yes, 
no  doubt  about  that. 

5801.  As  to  compulsory  powers,  would  you  say  that 
you  feel  the  want  of  further  powers? — Yes,  very 
decidedly.  We  feel  that  want  continually.  For 
instance  we  had  two  women  lately,  one  of  whom 
remained  a  year,  and  Sir  John  Cowan  begged  very 
hard  that  she  should  remain  longer.  But  she  left  the 
home  in  spite  of  us,  and  she  fell  within  a  week  after- 
wards. 

5802.  And  what  do  yon  think  became  of  her? — She 
is  in  Queensberry  House,  boarded  there  we  believe. 
That  woman  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
not  stay  in  the  Home.  She  came  down  dressed  one 
day,  and  nothing  would  keep  her. 

5802a.  Though  you  had  compulsory  powers  in  a 
place  like  yours,  and  a  woman  wanted  to  get  out,  she 
has  only  to  lie  refractory,  and  then  you  would  not  care 
to  keep  her  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  a  great  many  of  them 
are  refractory  because  they  know  that  onr  powers  are 
limited.  If  they  knew  that  they  had  to  stay,  they 
would  stay  with  a  better  grace.  We  have  to  say  to  a 
number  of  them  who  are  troublesome,  '  If  this  kind  of 
*  thing  goes  on  we  won't  keep  you.*  But  still  they 
know  that  we  have  little  power  over  them. 

5803.  But  you  do  not  find  that  the  women  gener- 
ally are  refractory  ? — Well,  we  find  among  them  some 
very  violent  women,  but  generally  speaking,  that  is  the 
reanlt  of  early  training. 

6804.  And  I  suppose  that  those  very  violent  people 
you  have  to  turn  out  ? — We  can't  do  anything  else ; 
we  must  turn  them  out. 

5805.  (Bff  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  spoke,  I  think, 
about  ladies  of  different  grades  of  society  being  in  the 
Home.  Do  they  all  associate  together  ?— They  all  eat 
at  the  same  table. 

5806.  The  sheriff's  daughter  and  the  others  you  have 
told  us  of) — Yes  ;  it  was  quite  explained  to  them  that 
we  could  make  no  difference — that  if  we  received  them 
at  all,  it  must  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
other  inmates.  We  found  that  the  class  of  women 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  are  exceedingly  jealous. 

6807.  But  if  yon  had  the  accommodation  would  you 
not  be  inclined  to  classify  them  ?  —  Yes,  I  think 
classification  would  be  better  if  it  could  be  managed, 
but  I  have  always  thought  that  there  was  great 
difBculty  in  dealing  with  ladies. 

5808.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  age  ut 
which  women  go  wrong  in  regard  to  drink? — No;  I 
could  not  say  as  to  that  without  thinking  of  it.  We 
have  had  women  in  the  Home  between  the  ages  of  1 9 
and  73.  We  do  not  think  it  right  to  refuse  a  case  simply 
because  the  person  is  old.  If  there  is  a  vacancy  we 
are  disposed  to  fill  it,  provided  the  case  be  a  suitable 
one. 

6809.  {Bj/  Mitt  Stevetuon.)  May  we  assume  that  all 
the  women  that  yon  receive  are  of  respectable  character 
so  far  as  you  know  ? — Yes.  By  our  rules  we  do  not 
receive  a  person  of  anything  but  respectable  character, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  have  admitted  women  into 
the  Home  who  would  not  have  been  received  bad  we 
known  what  afterwards  transpired. 

6810.  In  those  cases,  did  you  ever  find  that  the 
women  tunied  out  satisfactory  ?— -Yes,  we  have. 

5811.  I  suppose  it  was  not  generally  known  among 
the  other  inmates  of  the  Home  f — No ;  I  rather  think 


that  the  matron  found  the  circumstances  out  in  conver-  Mrs.  Loekhart. 
sation,  or  something  led  to  a  question  being  asked.  

5812.  And  had  you  known  you  would  not  have  ^  ^"^-  ^^^*' 
received  any  woman  whose  character  was  not  good  I — 

We  do  not  profess  to  receive  any  one  whose  character 
is  not  good. 

5813.  In  regard  to  the  exceptional  cases  you  told  us 
that  you  receiveil,  may  I  ask  if  you  obliged  them  to  do 
house  work  and  washing?  Well,  the  matron  has  that 
matter  in  her  own  power.  The  matron  can  give  a 
woman  the  class  of  work  that  she  thinks  is  best  suited 
for  her  case.  For  instance,  a  nervous  and  an  excitable- 
woman  would  get  active  work  as  a  rule. 

5814.  The  matron  then  has  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  the  work  to  be  allocated  to  the  inmates  ? — Yes.  In 
connection  with  the  case  of  the  Colonel's  wife,  I  may 
say  that  she  was  never  asked  tu  do  the  washing.  There- 
was  a  nice  feeling  in  the  Home  towards  her,  and  the 
women  were  not  jealous  of  her  in  the  least. 

5815.  It  has  been  suggested  that  any  out-door  kind 
of  employment  would  be  good  for  people  of  this  &ort. 
Have  you  tried  that  at  your  Home  ?-— We  have  a  garden 
attached  to  the  House,  and  some  of  the  women  are  fond 
of  poultry.  Then  again,  some  of  the  women  have  taken 
charge  of  the  pigs,  and  that  too  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
them,  provided  they  have  any  taste  for  the  work. 

5816.  Do  you  try  to  make  your  poultry  and  your 
pigs  remunerative  ? — Yes,  we  sell  the  poultry  and  the 
eggs,  and  we  sell  the  surplus  ham  if  we  can. 

5817.  {By  Col.  M^ Hardy.)  I  only  ask  you  as  tO' 
one  point.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  actually  done  in  the 
Home.  What,  in  other  words,  is  the  order  of  the  day  ? 
— The  work  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  women  have  to 
take  their  share  in  it  So  many  of  them  have  the 
household  work  to  da  Four  of  the  whole  number  for 
instance,  are  engaged  in  doing  out  the  rooms  in  the 
house,  and  then  two  of  them  are  always  in  the  kitchea. 
Then  there  are  the  cows  to  milk,  aud  one  of  the  women 
goes  out  aud  attends  to  them,  and  beudes,  the  poultry 
and  the  pigs  have  to  be  attended  to.  But  the  work  is 
all  arranged  by  way  of  routine,  and  each  takes  her  week 
about  in  the  various  departments  of  the  work.  The 
washing  is  fortnightly,  and  two  of  them  go  to  it  at  a 
time.  We  find  that  we  cannot  send  the  same  women 
to  do  the  washing  all  through.  Sometimes  two  will' 
wash  for  a  whole  day,  and  at  other  times  they  may  not 
wash  for  more  than  the  half  day. 

5818.  Do  these  women  do  all  the  service  that  i» 
required  in  the  establishment  ? — We  have  one  servant 
in  the  kitchen.     One  paid  servant  I  mean. 

5819.  And  as  to  the  out-door  work? — Are  there  any 
men  about  the  place? — The  matron  is  married;  and 
there  are  her  husband,  aud  a  boy  of  16  who  helps  him 
to  look  after  the  pony.     We  keep  a  pony. 

5820.  The  staff  then  is  four  ? — Yes ;  the  matron,  her 
husband,  his  boy,  and  the  servant. 

5821.  Are  things  so  arranged  that  every  inmate  is 
provided  with  work  for  the  whole  day  ? — Yea.  Those 
that  are  doing  needlework  are  expected  to  be  down  in 
the  workroom  by  ten  o'clock. 

6822.  Not  before  that  ?— No.  They  are  at  liberty- 
to  write  their  letters  or  do  anything  for  themselves- 
until  that  hour,  and  then  they  have  after  eight  o'clock'. 
at  night  We  had  an  earlier  hour  once,  but  we  altered: 
it  beotuse  we  found  that  they  did  not  make  good  use  -  - 
of  their  time. 

5823.  Their  time  is  quite  filled  up  between  ten  in-' 
the  morning  and  eight  at  night  ? — They  go  out  for  a  • 
walk,  and  some  of  them  will  sit  in  the  open  air  a  great 
portion  of  the  day. 

5824.  Do  they  go  for  a  walk  some  distance  from- 
the  house  ? — That  depends  on  the  weather  and  on  their 
physical  condition. 

6825.  But  if  the  weather  is  good,  and  their  physical 
condition  is  also  good,  how  far  might  they  go  from  the- 
Home  ?  I  do  not  quite  know.  1  think  it  is  more  for 
a  stroll  on  the  hills  than  for  a  walk  on  the  road  that, 
they  go. 

5826.  The  house  then  is  contignons  to  the  hills  t— ^ 
Yes,  it  is  a  pastoral  country,  and  they  can  walk  almost 
anywhere  on  the  hilla. 
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jtrs^Leckhatt.  5827.  T!b»  toattoa  k  ti^Mya  with  tla«&t->4EithM 
she  or  hen  butiband. 

582&.  Th«  ironic  thttt  tbe  inmate*  do  during  the 
tiA»tfaa]r  we  in  tb>  HoBio  te  fbv  tin  bOM&t  of  tbi 
iiiBti«a(toa}-^¥ei. 

6829.  And  the  sewing-work  ? — Yes  it  also  isi 

5S30.  Ido  yoH  giv6  ^em  auy  drtdit  hi  money  for 
what  thw^  do  ?-~No,  we  do  not,  but  at  tke  satns  time 
we  da  not  make  itt&ah  out  tf  it.  £t  ii  mon  for  ik* 
salce  ofi  iniiroviiig  tiieinsetMfr  and  of  lueping  Hum. 
oBgi^eii    The  Home  doeft  a«t  pwfit  v*ey  moeh  by  it. 

6831.  Do  you  piovid*  diau  with  any  vecnatioA 
other  than  yon  hate  dflsoiibed,  euoh  as  «tdbs1->'W«H, 
they  have  a  piano  in  the  worktoom. 

5832,  Yon  baT«  no  t^ows,  or  kotoma,  or  tlmt  kind 
of  tbing't'~-No ;  nothing  of  the  kkid.  fiot  there  are 
some  friend*  in  the  neighbourhood  intereeted  in  the 
matter  who  go  t«  visit  Aen. 

5833.  Do  their  own  foutuds  ttot  tisit  thtm  t'^Only 
by  permiseion. 

6834.  Only  wfcen  you  think  it  desimble  ?— Yes ; 
but  penaisaion  h  Atsly  refused  exo^t  in  eioaptional 
instbucea. 


SeSS.  Whttt  do  the  women  do  on  aaiiday»t— A  MmXmikhmt 
ceitMn  mnfibsr  go  to  church.     We  haTB  a  wnggbnetta,      -r""^, 
and  four  or  fite  of  thMn  go  to  ohnrch  every  Sunday.      *  War.  MM. 

5836.  How  far  of(  is  the  chnidil^It  is  four  adles 
diataat. 

5837.  I  suppose  they  t«ke  tkeir  turn  in  going  to 
chnrrsh.  And  what  else  do  they  do  f — There  is  serrifM 
in  the  House  on  Sundays  by  the  matron's  husband. 

6836.  Is  he  a  clergyman  t->^No  ;  bdt  he  was  b,  sort 
of  city  missionary  before  he  osme  to  us. 

5639.  (By  the  CluUmum.)  I  see  that  all  ths  ladies 
w  the  Boaird  are  Edinburgh  ladi«s  f'^^Yas,  tiie  son^- 
aaittee  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  Idinbargh 
ladies. 

5840.  Do  you  have  any  local  committee  I— We  have 
had  some  local  ladias  as  mambeos  of  Um  oomgdtta»~> 
the  honorary  treasurer  lately  lived  in  the  neigfabonp- 
hood.  A  nombor  of  loc&l  lattiee  howevo*,  visit  at 
the  Home,  among  them  Lady  Naismyth. 

6841.  Do  tiie  ladies  belonging  to  fidinburgh  visit 
the  Home  «t  all  ?  •—  Yea ;  once  a  month,  or  about 
intorMUds  sbcfc  oi  that  [The  witaaes  then  wttb- 
dmw.] 


Mr.  Malcolm. 
WNeill. 


Mm  ftALCOLH  M'KEILL,  Sect«tary  to  the  Local  G«veilun«i4>  Boaad,  called  and  eumiaed. 


Mr.  UalatK 
MNeOl. 


684^  (£p  the  0/utirmaH.)  The  point  upon  whieh 
we  wanted  aa  opinion  from  the  Board  of  Supervision 
—or  should.  I  say  the  Local  Go-vemment  Board^^^as 
this.  We  were  told  yesterday  by  a  witness  whom  we 
had  before  us  that  in  Berwickshire,  and  in  Roxburgh- 
shire and  Selkirkshire,  there  were  a  number  of  Shelter 
Houses  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Parochial  Boards, 
at  wliioh  trampe  and  vagrants  of  all  descriptions 
raoeived  shelter  and  food  at  the  expense  el  the 
Paroohial  Bowds.  lite  adttinistrotion  of  tlMse 
Sh«ltars  was  in  certain  instutces,  we  were  told,  carried 
on  by  the  police,  who  gave  tickets  to  those  who  were  to 
mak«  use  of  the  houses.  Bat  while  we  were  told  all 
tius  we  could  not  get  any  informittioaas  to  tb*  powew 
that  there  were  nnder  the  Poor  Lawtoereot  sooh  Shehecs, 
or  how  far  the  practice  wa»  generall  in  Scotland,  and  ia 
these  cirottiastances  we  tbeught  the  best  plan  to  get 
tdte  desired  ibforidatiori  was  to  see  yott— I  may  say 
that  ths  Board  is  awwb  of  the  existtace  of  Shettere  of 
the  class  referred  to  in  tbree  to^na.  They  sore  Jed- 
burgh, Selkirk,  and  Stirling. 

&S4it.  Kelao,.Ithiffk,  was-mentiobedtonsasaaotlur? 
— Well,  thepe  mey  be  oim  in  Kelso,  but  we  do  not 
know  an(y  thing  about  it.  It  has  never  beam  teooght 
officially  wtder  our  notice.  I  onght  pctliaps  to  say 
(bat  we  have  tniedin  eireiy  parish  in  Scotland^  so  far 
as  lay  in  our  power,  to  have  Shelters  established.  The 
earliest  oircalar  isstfed  by  the  Beard  on  ths  subject  Was 
in  1848,  three  years  after  it  was  established.  The 
object  in  issuiog  th*t  oirettlar  was  that  parishes  siiould 
have  the  mealis  of  aecfonunodattng  tramps,  or  even 
vesidesAs  iu  the  parish  who  lu^tpened  at  Che  momeat 
to  have  no  residence  of  their  own,  aud  for  the  time 
became  paupers. 

5844.  We«lDdeKstw)d,fbr.iBatanee,diatiii£dinbnTgh 
nod  iu  Qlasgow,  if.a<pevson«t)p)ied'for  paroehial  nalief  he 
or  she  bad  firrt  to  be  e»rtni«tetL  by  the  Medical  Officer  in 
order  whether  be  or  she  wcts-iiot  abie-bodisd,.and  that 
the  certificate  of  nonable-bodiedne.«r,  was  oonsidttred  as 
a  preiirainaiy  to  relief,  wheraas  in  ^ese  Siieiten  ralief 
is  giveU'lndisorimiuattly  ?-^That.isaii  abase  eomplaiued 
often  about.  In  seme  cases  the  Sfaeltere — that  in  Jad> 
burgh  among  others — are  administerad  only  through 

'.the  polioe ;  and  feha laapector  of  Poor,  theuf^  he  has  to 
maintain  the  Shelter,  bas  no  bnowlbc^s  of  the  eases. 

5845.  Does  that  apply  to  Jedburgh  and  to  Kelso  V-^ 
I  thinic  so>  I  have  broajghi  with  me  all  the  dittMilani 
issued  by  the  Boavd  tm  the  suhjedt,  aitd  the  last  whioh 
is  instraotive  and  is  dated  1^87.  Iti8«ddrdsse(l  to  Ih- 
^pectots  of  Poor  in  Sootiand.     The  dirodar  says^^ 

'Instances  having  recently  occurred  in  which  vagrantis, 
IffiiS^Dg  from  dieeasfr  oc  injury,  have  been  fblieved  by 
■f  In^pedtots  with  I'moneiy  which  has  enabled  them  to  Laal^ 
'  the parishand  to  proceed  toauothsr  petrish  whei*ap)»\id«- 


'  tioa  for  relish  is  again  made^  the  Board  dseuitnaoesariPr 
'  to  point  out  the  improprii^  and  iiregnlarity  of  s&oh 
'  a  mode  of  procedure.' 

They  were  helped  along  from  parish  to  periidt  by 
mtoney  doles. 

6846.  (Tht  GhmrmOM.)  The  object  being,  I  suppose, 
on  the  part  of  each  parid  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 

5847.  (Witneie,)  Yes,  we  assumed  so.  The  circular 
prdeeeds:— 

'  In  some  saees  tke  vagrasits  h»re  prdeeeded  en  their 
'  jowney,  till,  wholely  disabled,  they  hare  at  lengtii  b»- 
'  ooms  finally  chargeable  to  the  pari^  where  their  finai 
'  breakdown  took  place,  and  have  evwii  died  within  a 
'  few  days.  The  Board  desire  to  oall  the  attention  of 
'  all  inspectors  to  the  inhnrasirity  of  this  praotica  as 
'  regards  the  i^lioantai,  and  to  the  injustice  as  regards 
'  the  parish  in  which  the  ultimate  obargoabiiity  takee 
'  plaoe.  Cases  are  not  nneemmon  in  which,  if  tiiaely 
'  shelter,  food,  rest,  and  medical  attendance  wan 
'  supplied,  a  few  days'  detention  wotld  rasteve  the 
'  wayfatisr's  health,  cuid  enable  him  t«  ptebted  t»  his 
'  destinatiod.' 

I  may  say  tbat  I  have  ems  pasticukr  eiise  iu  my  midd 
— that  iu  which  a  vagrant  proceeded  frett  Olackmannaa*' 
shim  to  Stislisg,  and  died  within  two  days  of  giMIng 
there.  I  oBgbt  to  read  the  ruiee  whieh  itk  that  (vcnlar 
the  Beard  psesortbed. 

'(1)  The  applications  arast  be  fully  Meorded  in  the 
'  £eoord  of  AppUoBtions,  and  in  column  12  of  Joim  A 
'  (or  tke  oorre^xmdiug  line  of  the  Alternative  Form 
■  B)  the  alleged  or  apparont  disaiUemest  nfliM  be 
'  specified. 

<  (2)  If  the  OMdioal  officer  resides  within  easy  leaoh 
'  of  the  Inspeotor's  office  he  moit  be  oobsulted  without 
'  delay ;  and  in  any  evotit  a  oertiiieate  in  the  aonaned 
'  form  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  from  Mm  within 
'  24  taouis,  and  must  be  preserved.' 

'  (3)  Meantime  the  applicant  must  be  sniMibly 
'  acoonuaodated  iu  a  iodt^n^ome  or  ia  a  eaaaal  siok 
'  house  or  peerhouse.' 

'  (4)  No  relief  ia  monegr  shsU  ia  any  ease  be  given.' 

[Suoh  were  the  mlos  that  the  Board  laid  down  for 
dealing  with  such  vagrants  as  alleged  sickness  or  dir 
ablsment  and  appealed  to  be  ia  need  of  medical  advice. 
Appended  to  the  oiconlar  is  a  form  of  medical  aertiA>^ 
oa4ie  suoh  as  is  retsBted  to  iu  it.] 

6848.  '  You  ap6k»  ef  a  oaaaal  sink  boose.'  Wha« 
exactly  does  that  mean  1~-That  is  the  building  that  the 
Bo4zd  has  been  trying  to  hbve  pr»ndad  iu  eveiy  pbndk 
in  Scotland. 

<584d.  ZiUit  is  the  Shelter  spoken  of  before!" Yes, 
only  it.  is  «ioadrtisted  under  a  difiwent  system,  and  « 
only  for  the  aodommodation  of  the  essoal  sick.  Of 
:to&t*ej  if.  4,  ipEtuper- alleges  neither  nckuess  nor  disaUe- 
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wie»t,.h»  w  uot  A  pmpMT  aibjtat  of  qilwf .  XIw  latpwtor 
in  BusJi  «  cow  bw  no  «i|fat  to  i;tve  raliif ;  bnt;  on  tb» 
otimT  kaod,  tbti«  bi»  cum*  in  wbi«b  b*  is  obliged  to 
giv.«  raliaf. 

5^50,  Can  f ««  give  us  mj  pvtwwlan  as  to  the 
8b«i«r  HpiMti9  iu  K«fe>>*  miuI  io  ri^dbuiigb  iw^Porbapt 
tb«  Owcmittw  b«(l  b^tttr  b*(  m.«  «en<l  tbeitt »  oopy  of 
tbo  npoit  of  o«r  itia{ia(tiog  ofi^eer  eo  iiu»  Sbultttr  i«  J^ 
bwgb,  trbicb  wpoct  »  iia«Nit  (»p6«)nwi>tinty.  I  wm 
»ii«re  of  tb«  sUit*  «f  iiiatt«ra  wiuiy  jwmb  ago,  kit 
Jtdhwgh  VM  b  i«jr  o^ru  diftnot,  »uiii  ]  tbw  ^e^ 
qocntly  nevoBetnited  ftgaioet  it,  bunt  tbit  Mttui#ivai 
Antborttie*  would  not  giv«  *ay,  b«o»«M,  m  «m  mmI, 
they  objected  to  these  able-bodied  beggars  goisg  abwn 
tb«  towu  fttnigbt. 

fi851.  Bat  Mi««ly  tbe  Miwifif^l  AntbprMto  bnd 
nothing  to  do  yriih  tbo  uelwf  ?-^0b  iw,  bwt  lirey  bad 
to  do  with  the  police  who  took  charge  of  titfi  BbettWIli 
•od  ol  the  rjij(r«at«  Mut  l^arp. 

5852.  And  m  tb«r«  «o  provwiott  wbioh  oan  }«e*«nt 
tbe  Piirocbisl  j^oard»  tpfeodiug  luowy  on  timo  tfampa 
in  the  way  >o»  ha**  dewribad  f"-TiM(fp  i«  not,  utticf' 
tius»teiy,  ill  Sootland.  All  that  tbe  Jjxfi  Gevt^rndnwit 
BoH-d  oaii  do  i«  tojteinouiiU'atie.  Tiiojr  ran  iu  Scottii«d 
•paud  tb«  p«H)cliiAl  f mids  in  «utortMaitif  tbemwlvee  tp 
4ia««r  if  tbey  like. 

5853.  Cttii  you  give  M  Mtms  itdmmatim  tbowt  tint 
oamat  sick  binwes,  and  tb«  axfaeut  to  wbicb  they  wre 
over  tbe  country  ?-^I  tbiffHld  perh>p»  ««y  th»t  at  kwo 
time  I  had  its  iny  diitriot  tbie  whole  south  of  Scot- 
land including  ou»<baif  of  Forftkrabiie,  and  peobably 
•bout  two-tbinU  of  the  p»ri«he«  iu  tlie  district  bad 
that  provigiou,  while  wane  of  tbe  tt»t  b»d  ae  Mcom- 
modtttiou  Aomwott  lodging-Jw)u«es  or  FoorbouMs  jtear 
tbem.  It  was  ditScnlt  to  get  PsfochiAl  lioarda  to  btiiJ4 
Sbeltara  if  tbey  Jiad  «  eoumoa  lodgiiig<-bou«e  within 
tbeir  owv  p«risb.  In  sooxe  at^m  the  cMual  «vck  bo«M^ 
is  a  nufK  hut ;  iu  ath«r  aumi  tbey  Me  MAlly  very  com. 
fortable,  J  s»w  a  boiiee  mi  long  «n<:e  in  S«cl«^eAh»n 
which  WAS  as  elMn  m  couJd  posaibly  be,  ««4  q«ite  a 
suitable  plaae  for  an  boapitel  for  a  siui^  oaee. 

&&H.  Qow  then  is  the  mad  f»Uoe  qoMgned  to  tb« 
siok  vagrant,  and  pr«r«Dated  from  b^ng  umde  use  of 
by  tbe  o*dinary  tramp!— That  of  course  rests  with  tb» 
iDBpecAor  of  P«or. 

5855.  Let  us  take  the  case  nf  that  village  to  wbii^ 
you  have  refar»ed1  Where  did  the  lospector  live! — 
Ba  lived  in  tbe  village,  wd  quite  cloee.  But  supposing 
that  he  bad  lived  niUes  away,  and  tbe  appibcation  wae 
aude  to  bim.  No  sickness  or  disableweBt  is  aU^ed, 
Mid  tbe  n)«n  bioks  perfectly  w«U.  In  tbat  ease  the 
Inspector  wonld  My  that  be  ocmkd  do  uotbing  for 
bim. 

5856.  But  take  the  case  where  the  Inspector  lives 
ten  miles  away  from  the  Village,  and  a  tramp  comes  to 
the  village  pretty  well  used  up,  and  wants  shelter  ? — Iu 
t^t  case  probably  the  madical  oiBeer  may  live  in  tbe 
vitiage,  or  seme  Mber  person  may  be  authorised  to  deal 
with  individual  cases.  If  that  was  the  centra  of  the 
patdsh  tbey  wmild  act  probably  juat  ae  tbe  In8|>acior 
hiaibelf  would  have  acted. 

5867.  Bnt  tbe  practice  of  dealing  with  those  people 
and  providing  them  with  sbelter  varied  vory  greatly. 
For  example,  we  were  told  in  Glasgow  that  5,300  people 
obtained  sbelter:  in  tbe  police  offices  «i  tbe  city  during 
tbe  year  1 — I  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  of  course  I  was 
aware  that  there  were  such  things  as  municipal  lodgiiig- 
housea. 

5858.  But  are  they  not  very  lately  filled  by  people 
who  live  in  them  permaiianUy  io^Yes  ;  quite  sa 

8858a.  Was  Glasgow  ever  in  your  '  beat '  t-r-Yes, 
Ipr  fiTe-aiid-twenty  years.  But  I  nevM-  bad  anything 
to  do  with  vagrancy  in  Glasgow. 

5859.  You  were  not  than  aware  of  tbie  large  nuntber 
of  vagrants  who  secured  sbelter  at  the  Poline  0£Bces)~^ 
No ;  not  in  tbe  least.  The  Inspectoure  at  Poor  iu 
Glasgow  never  oompkioed  of  vagrancy  at  JtlL 

i&60.  Bat  as  I  have  mesitiouad  we  &Ntnd  5,000 
(odds)  people  were  mady  to  sleep  in  tbe  Police  Office 't 
—Of  course,  they  would i not  eon»e. under  my  notice 
•dUss  tbey  bad:  applied  f qc  relief  as;  paupew.     I  expeet 
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tiM  tb#v  )KS*pl«  wkw  nexM  thewgb  (tbe  baitda  wf  tbe  ifr.MaUoiw 

Pour  Law  Authorities  at  all.  '""  " 

Jti«6}.  But  as  to  the  olj^eet  of  tJMse  Sbultere.  You 
do  nwt  suggest  tliMW  m  wy  Mvitstituie  for  tbfi  £u#«b 
«iye4Ma  of  «aswtl  wa«ds  I^JKot  at  aii. 

U&^%,  Hut  KJMMyljr  1*  »  (HHivMiMu  ior  Ute  sivk  and 
Mnn  yoorh^Yes.  A>*4  wben»  we  find  t\»  Lospector 
in  the  habit  of  using  tbeis  for  »tber  mx^  we  «iway« 
Mmwistmt*  with  bin,  a^i  poiu*  ont  th»t  tbe  By«b:m 
tends  to  pr<ii)io(ie  vagwocy,  [  it$»^mhw  »  mm  wbicb 
ooeured  About  two  years  ago.  Iu  the  viUfipi  of 
KjfkiJMtt'ittk'jrbwiiag  tn  Dwwfrie^vbiiw.  ibe  i««(>«titot 
•aid  b«di<i  uot  know  bow  tod^al  with  «M«e  0f  infectioits 
disease.  Tb*  village  b^d  no  luM|>ital.  apd  tbe  Pa«o«b>al 
Buard  had  no  sick  bouse.  In  this  case  tbe  Buand  («iit 
a  letbir  which  aptad  as  a  guides  ia  stuwJar  east^.  The 
lett^rms  :"^ 

*B.  B.  BuKiniy,  £»quir«^  ],5  loviwleitb  Qardeus. 
£lir,.^Witb  ii«£efett«e  t*t  your  teUer  el  tbe  S/^t|i  ult. 
(xtnelouiig  a  private  ootatuttuie«ia«>n  fxwi  tbe  ItieiMwtor 
of  Kirkpi4rick^FIai9ii)g),  wbt<^  be*  been  cacefully 
cousiJered  by  the  Board,  I  am  directed  to  iijjonn  yuU 
kbat  tlie  BoMd  are  unable  to  aaeept  vlw  Mig)e«suj>i. 
that  tbe  ocvurreiMii  oi  infwctiiMwi  idi<«as«  it\  the  uasu  'rf 
AB  appbmnt  inf  t»\vti,  wbist^  vagnwt  or  reaideut, 
removes  wf  part  of  tbe  respoqaibiJity  ifh«9b  mete  on 
the  Jue^ieetor  of  Poor.  It  ie  not  ««ioKgh  that  be 
should  dtisM-  tbe  attaatfiiQU  of  tbe  Santey  Officew  u\ 
the  case,  bat  it  je  bi«  daty  to  pKOvi^e,  or  musb  to  be 
provided,  food,  lodgiM^s,  aMd  aiadiiBal  attestbtnue. 
Whan  the  SMitarjr  Officers  posaess  tbe  tueaue  of 
isoieting  tbe  «ase,  they  wili,  no  doubt,  use  them  in 
tbe  inUerwt  of  the  public  bwltb,  ««^  will  thus  BU»bU» 
,tbe  Inepeetox  to  deal  in  tbe  best  possible  wanner  wiaU 
the  case  under  bis  ebacHe;  but  tbe  Inepeetur  is. 
primaiily  reeponaible,  mhI  oawiot  be  permitted  to  evadu 
U)e  performiAae  of  bi«  duty.  I  ant,  Sir,  yo«r  obedient 
eervant,  MAJUPOUi  M'Nbu.l.'    > 

5863.  And  the  Inapeetor  woald  beeidyse  be- 
onminaUy  mspoasihle  if  aoytbiug  happened,  and  tbera^ 
fore  we  poinNd  out  to  Parochial  Boards  (bat  they 
ought  to  have  some  kind  of  Shelter  at  command.  > 

5864.  Have  you  any  defiuite  information  about  the 
numbers  of  Sbeitene  that  do  exist  U~l  have  no  poMsiblel 
aieans  of  giving  it  to  you.  But  it  ocquis  U>  me  tbati 
we  nugbt  get  it  on  the  let  Jaqwary  in  this  way.  Each 
inspecting  officer  gets  a  return  irom  his  own  diatriet  for 
his  own  purposes,  and  I  oan  get  then  to  add  in  tb» 
returri  a  queetion  to  this  efieet,  '  Havw  you  a  casual  aick 
■  bouse ' }  Bnt  perhaps  tbe  Cosunittee'e  lepwt  will  be 
made  kn«K  before  we  can  get  our  replies. 

5865.  Not  at  all.  The  evidence  won't  be  fiuisbed 
then.  When  will  you  get  in  such  a  return  1 — Tbe 
returns  are  due  on  tbe  1st  January — practically,  they 
come  is  about  tbe  middle  of  January,  aud  tbey  are  all 
tabulated  about  the  middle  of  February. 

6866.  I  think  it  would  be  deairable  tha#  we  j^uld 
have  such  infonaatioM,  and  probably  yon  deaine  it  for 
jour  own  information  ?-rr Yes,  I  ahoald  iibe  lo  know 
it  myself.  In  the  case  uf  Selkirk  I  tbink  the 
Board  has  already  got  a  report  or  tlte  Sbelter  Housed 
tbeee. 

5867.  {By  Mies  SteeMuon.)  We  have  had  very  «oii- 
dieting  evidence  as  to  tbe  powers  of  tbe  ParocbiaP 
^^oards  to  detain  children  whom  th^  bad  itnder  tbeii> 
care,  whether  boarded-out  or  iu  tbe  poorhouse.  One 
thing  we  were  told  was  that,  under  the  Act  of  lt<91, 
Boards  had  ample  powers  to  detaiu  children  whose 
parents  were  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  suitable 
persoas  to  act  as  guardians  for  them.  Bat,  ou  the  other 
hand,  we  have  l^en  told  that  Boards  have  'Uo  snub: 
power,  unless  in  a  case  where,  the  parent  haviug  claimed 
the  custody  of  his  ohiblren,  tbe  Board  lesieted  tbet' 
elaim  auccossfuUy,  and  brought  evidenee  that  tbe  ))areut 
was  an  UDsui  table  p«!><on  to  have  obai^  of  the  childwn.- 
.r^I  should  not  think,  that  was  right.  My  opinion  is 
that  tbe  paient  can  claim  the  euslody  «<f  his  «bild  Irom 
tbe  Btaurd  at  any  tiuw  be  ehuosfcs. 

5868.  Uuder  the  1891  jiet  the  Board  oaii  apr>eal  tu' 
tiie  sheriff  7^-No  doubt  imder  the  Indnalrial  .Sohodls' 
Act  a  child  may  be  oommitted ;  but  I  tbink  a  pateat' 
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Mr.  ifaleolm   caii  claim  thfl  child  from  the  onstody  of  the  Parochial 
M'Neill.         Boai'd. 

M  N~1894  *^^^-  ^"'^®'  ***  Custody  of  Children  Act  1889  I 
'  ■  underHtaiid  that  a  parent  cau  api)eal  to  the  Court  of 
Sessiou— I  think  it  is— for  the  custody  of  his  children, 
aud  that,  in  order  to  resist  that  appeal,  the  Parochial 
Board  must  also  appear  before  the  Court  1 — We  have 
had  no  experience  of  that  Act  yet 

5870.  Theu  as  to  the  Act  of  1891.  In  Glasgow  we 
had  evidence  from  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Poor,  that 
about  three  months  ago  the  Inspectors  received  a  cir- 
cular from  the  Board  of  Supervision  telling  them  what 
their  powers  under  that  Act  were  1 — I  do  not  recollect 
such  a  circular;  but  then  there  have  been  so  many 
circulars  lately. 

5871.  (Bj/  the  Chairman.)  Would  it  be  too  much 
to  ask  you  to  have  a  brief  memorandum  drawn  up 
showing  what  are  the  rights  of  I'arochial  Boards  in  the 
matter  of  the  custody  of  children  as  against  the  rights 
of  parents,  including  the  powers  under  the  clauses  of  the 
Custody  of  Children  Act  of  18911— Yes,  I  shall  have 
that  done. 

5872.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Is  it  the  fact  that  the 
poorhouses  are  emptying  in  Scotland  1 — Undoubtedly 
aud  naturally  so.  Parochial  Boards  have  learned  and 
are  learning  the  use  of  the  poorhouse.  They  do  not 
use  it  for  all  and  sundry  cases  as  they  used  to  do. 
Now-a-days  Boards  use  the  poorhonses  for  selected  cases 
as  suggested  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

5873.  Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Parochial 
Boards  to  buard-out  the  respectable  poor? — Most  un- 
questionally  there  is.  Of  course  the  Poor  Law  in  Scot- 
laud  is  one  of  outnloor,  not  of  in-door  relief,  and  the 
paupers  in  Scotland  have  always  shown  the  greateat  in- 
disposition to  use  the  poorhouse. 

6874.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  classification  of 
the  inmates  of  poorhouses — 1  mean  speaking  from  your 
ex(>erieoce  as  an  inspecting  officer  of  the  two  Glasgow 
poorhouses,  the  largest  in  Scotland — might  be  ex- 
tended and  improved  upon  ? — Immensely ;  but  both  the 
01  isgow  houses  are  old  buildings,  and  the  construction 
of  chem  does  not  i>ermit  of  it. 

6876.  Do  you  favour  a  suggestion  thrown  on  that 
by  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  that  they  should  have 
powur  to  detain  for  beyond  three  days  dissolute  and 
restless  people ! — That  is,  I  think,  very  much  required. 
We  have  cases  where  60  times  a  year  the  whole  thing 
— clothing  and  bo  on — has  to  be  gone  over  again. 

6876.  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  Queensberry  House 
here  we  came  across  some  cases  where  the  inmates  wore 
boarded  there  by  parishes  which  had  no  poorhouse.  Is 
that  a  common  practice,  or  is  it  one  that  the  Board 


approves  of  1 — I  don't  think  there  is  any  objection  to  it  Mr.  Maleoim 
The  practice  is  probably  adopted  in  the  case  of  old  M'JfeiU. 
people  who  cannot  find  more  comfortable  residences.  ^  ^f,v.  IVH 
But  it  is  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  pauper.  ' 

5877.  But  would  it  not  be  a  more  homogeneous 
arrangement  to  require  Boards  that  had  no  poorhouses 
to  make  use  of  the  poorhouses  of  the  Boards  that  had 
sufficient  accommodation,  aud  even  spare  accommo- 
dation!— We  have  no  power  to  do  that  No  doubt 
there  is  a  class  of  cases,  the  respectable  fiieudless  poor, 
who  would  be  better  in  the  poorhouse  if  they  only 
knew  it,  but  who  still  are  content  to  live  in  the 
parochial  lodging-house  where  they  cau  come  and  go  at 
they  like. 

6878.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  this  board- 
ing system  extends  in  Queensberry  House  I — Of  course 
if  auy  reslriction  is  put  upon  these  inmates  it  is  per- 
fectly illegal 

6879.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  case  of  many  inmates 
they  are  told  that  they  must  either  submit  to  what  they 
look  upon  as  so  long  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or  take 
'  the  door '  as  they  call  it  In  other  words  they  must 
either  stay  in  the  house  for  so  many  months  or  dear 
out  t — Yes ;  but  let  us  go  one  step  further.  A  man  says 
that  he  won't  submit  any  lon(;er.  He  takes  his 
discharge,  and  he  goes  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of 
the  City  Parish  here.  That  Inspector  is  bound  to  re- 
lieve him  if  he  is  disabled,  aud  has  to  claim  repayment 
from  Ills  own  parish.  The  Inspector,  in  fact,  has  to  go 
through  the  whole  form  just  as  if  the  man  did  not 
come  from  Queensberry  House  at  all 

6880.  That  is  no  doubt  a  safe-guard.  But  are  the 
paupers  boirded  in  such  an  establishment  as  Queens- 
berry House  subject  to  any  inspection? — No;  unless 
there  is  any  special  complaint  The  Inspectors  of  the 
Board  have  not  the  necessary  time.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  at  this  moment  the  Inspectors  are  aware  that  there 
are  any  paupers  in  Queensberry  House.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  ifact  myself  until  you  mentioned  it 

5881.  We  went  through  Queensberry  House,  aud 
we  discovered  nine  or  ten  of  them,  and  I  wanted  to 
get  some  information  as  to  the  number  of  paupers 
boarded-out  in  this  way,  and  as  to  the  parishes  that 
so  board  them  out) — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  of 
assistanca  I  presume  the  paupers  are  voluntarily 
there. 

5882.  No  doubt  they  find  themselves  in  the  position 
that  they  cannot  better  themselves  by  rebelling.  We 
met  one  old  lady  who  was  very  frank  in  her  com- 
plaints.— She  has  only  to  go  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor 
of  the  parish  in  which  she  is  living,  and  he  is  bonud 
to  relieve  her.     [The  wituciis  then  withdrew.] 


Mr,  J.  Oamp. 
bell  Iroiu. 


Mr.  J.  CAMPBELL  IRONS,  S.S.a,  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr.  J.  Gamp, 
bell  Irani. 


6883.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  a  Solicitor 
before  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

5883a.  You  have,  I  think,  made  a  special  study 
of  Municipal  aud  Police  Law,  and  have  written  two 
treatises  on  the  subject  t — That  is  so. 

5884.  You,  have,  been  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  iu  Leith,  and  have  for  the  last 
eight  years  been  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  City 
Parochial  Board  Y— Yes. 

6886.  And  for  the  la.st  six  years  Chairman  of  the 
Law  Committee  of  the  Board) — Yes. 

5886.  Aud  you  have  during  that  time  taken  an 
interest  in  social  reform  questions,  including  the 
treatment  of  habitual  drunkards  aud  offenders  1 — Yes. 

5887.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  considerable  and  an  iucretuing  class 
who  spend  their  time  between  the  prison  aud  the  poor- 
house, with  an  occasional  holiday  on  tramp) — Yes.  In 
luy  last  work  on  Police  Law,  iu  the  introduction,  I  say  : 
'In  dealing  with  the  suppressiou  of  vagrants  and 
'  habitual  offenders,  much  greater  aud  more  effectual 
'  remedies  are  urgently  and  immediately  required. 
'  There  is  a  considerable,  and,  it  is  feared,  increasing 
'  class  who  spend  their  time  betweeu  the  prison  and 


'  the  poorhouse,  with  an  occasional  summer  holiday 
'  ou  the  highway  or  village  commou.  How  to  detJ 
'  with  such  efficieutly  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  pressing 
'  problems  of  modern  times.  At  present,  the  Police 
'  aud  the  Poor  Law  are  perfectly  powerless  to  deal 
'  with  such  a  class  in  auy  remedial  manner,  and  the 
'  protection  which  the  Poor  Law  affords  only  acts 
'  as  a  sanitorium  to  fit  such  twrsous  for  becoming  the 
'  recipients  of  such  punishment  as  the  Police  Law 
*  provides.' 

5888.  Yon  know  that  we  have  heard  evidence  about 
the  frequency  with  which  those  vagrants  go  tu  the 
poorhouse  and  the  prison  ? — Yes. 

6889.  And,  with  regard  to  habitual  offeuders,  you 
hold  the  opinion  that  short  sentences  of  imprisonment 
do  no  good! — None  whatever;  they  are  absolutely 
useless. 

5890.  In  regard  to  vagrants,  you  say  iu  your  pr&:is 
that '  vagrants  may  wander  about  aud  sleep  in  a  bam 
'  or  behiud  a  hay  stack,  and  all  the  police  could  do  was 
'  to  warn  them  off.'  We  had  evidence  yesterday  from  a 
police  official  that,  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  it 
was  quite  possible  to  deal  with  vagrants  for  such 
offeuces  as  that! — Yes,  when  once  the  police  have 
established  the  fact  that  they  are  vagrauts ;  but  that 
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Mr.  J.  is  the  (lifficalty.     Aud  what  after  all  is  the  definition 

CamfbtH.        of  a   vagraut?    Unless    you   haye    the    Police    Law 
'^^'**'  remedied  in  some  manner,  whereby  you  have  a  record 

^  Not.  1894.  ^®1*'  ^^  ^^  police  of  the  vagrants  passing  through  a 

district^  you  never  can  tell  whether  a  man  be  a  vagrant 

or  an  industrious  working  man  travelling  from  place 
to  place  iu  search  of  work.  Tou  must  discriminate 
between  these  two  classes. 

5891.  Well,  it  was  a  Chief  Constable  who  yesterday 
told  us  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  matter! — He 
must  be  stretching  his  powers  under  the  Act  then. 

5892.  Have  yon  specially  studied  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion ? — No,  but  I  am  quite  familiar  with  its  terms. 

5893.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Is  the  word  vagrant  in 
it  at  all  f  I  don't  think  so. — No ;  I  don't  think  t^e  word 
vagrant  does  occur  in  it. 

5894.  The  question  is  rather  one  of  trespass  and 
lighting  fires  and  such  like  things  % — Yes,  but  that  k  a 
totally  different  thing  from  simple  vagrancy. 

5895.  (By  the  Chairman.)  It  was  trespassing  yon 
think  that  was  referred  to! — Well,  that  is  a  totally 
different  point. 

5896.  But  you  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  that 
special  point ! — No,  not  specially. 

5897.  Tou  think  that  with  regard  to  beggars  short 
imprisonment  is  no  good  1 — None  whatever. 

5898.  We  found  iu  Edinburgh  prison  two  beggars 
dicing  60  days  f — I  think  that  is  uo  benefit  at  all,  for 
they  just  do  their  60  days,  come  out,  and  begin  their 
former  practices  again. 

5899.  Yon  say,  that  with  regard  to  the  offenders 
classed  under  A  aud  B, '  the  police  should  have  greater 
'  powers,  and  the  magistrate  should  be  entitled,  on  being 
^  satisfied  that  they  fall  within  the  class,  to  sentence 
'  them  for  a  lengthened  period — say  two  or  three  years — 
'  in  a  house  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  work.' 
Do  you  then  propose  any  new  institutions  1 — I  would 
propose  ultimately  to  have  new  institutions ;  but  I  would 
■utilise,  for  example,  wards  in  existing  poorhoases,  where 
the  cases  can  be  kept  until  such  institutions  are  actually 
provided. 

5900.  And  do  yon  think  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
support  them  in  this  manner  than  it  is  at  present  i — I 
have  no  doubt  about  it — very  much  cheaper  and  more 
advantageous. 

5901.  Then  as  regards  habitual  drunkards,  do  you 
think  Betreats  should  be  provided  for  them  at  the  public 
expense  1 — Unquestionably. 

5902.  And  who  would  put  up  the  building — the  rates 
locally  or  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ? — I  think  the  rates. 

5903.  In  the  locality  1 — Yes,  the  local  rates. 

5904.  And  you  would  give  power  to  the  sheriff  or  the 
police  magistrate  on  the  application  of  friends,  or  on 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  habitual  drinking  on  the 
part  of  the  person,  to  send  such  person  to  a  Retreat  1 — 
Yes,  I  would. 

5905.  For  two  years  ? — Yes. 

5906.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  shorter  term  would 
do  t — Two  years  is  the  maximum  that  I  propose. 

5907.  You  think,  too,  that  the  property  of  the  persons 
sent  to  a  Retreat  should  be  made  responsible  for  his 


maintenance  ? — Yes,  where  the  person  had  any  estate,  I  Mr.  J.  ■     "  '^ 
think  it  ought  to  be  made  liable.  Cbaiphg 

5908.  And  that  a  factor  should  be  appointed  in  that  ^"^ 

case  to  manage  the  estate  Y — Yes,  I  think  so,  in  a  case  of  29  jfov.  18M. 
that  kind.  '. 

5909.  You  say  that  you  have  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  mode  of  treating  these  classes  of  offenders  in  foreign 
countries  t  Have  you  been  provided  with  information 
as  to  results  yet — No,  I  have  not  got  satisfactory  re- 
tnms  yet.  I  made  a  number  of  inquiries  in  some  of 
the  American  States,  and  the  American  Consul  has 
promised  to  send  on  the  replies  when  he  gets  them. 
He  has  written  asking  for  the  information.  Of  course 
the  treatment  in  Holland  is  well  known  from  Mr. 
Wilkin's  report 

5910.  I  think  yon  said  that  you  were  familiar  with 
it? — Mr.  Wilkins  went  to  Holland  and  made  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards 
and  vagrants.  There,  they  have  a  free  colony,  where 
they  send  these  classes  to  for  periods  from  six  months 
to  three  years. 

5911.  Is  it  compnlsory?  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  pamphlet  issued  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  who 
went  to  Holland  to  report  in  connection  with  the 
charity  organisation  in  London. 

5912.  Do  you  know  of  any  places  similar  to  these  in 
Holland  in  other  countries  1— No  ;  but  I  think  there 
are  similar  places  elsewhere.  I  have  been  making 
inquiries,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  information 
iu  time. 

5913.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  propose  that  the 
taxation  for  the  maintenance  and  detention  of  inebriates 
aud  vagrants  should  be  local  1 — Yes. 

5914.  But  would  there  not  be  a  danger  uf  the  vagrant 
class  making  forced  marches  into  the  district  where  the 
Homes  happfined  to  be  established  % — But,  if  you  have 
Homes  established,  they  must  be  establisedbya  General 
Act  applicable  to  the  whole  country,  and  then  that 
difficulty  would  not  arise.  I  do  not  propose  to  establish 
such  a  Home  in  any  one  place  without  it  being  done 
under  a  general  statute. 

5915.  Would  that  not  raise  once  more  a  fresh  crop 
of  litigations  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  paupers  1— 
With  regard  to  that  yon  may  say  that  now  there  are 
very  few — hardly  any  indeed — questions  to  settle. 

5916.  But  the  present  state  of  matters  has  only  been 
reached  after  a  very  long  and  a  very  costly  system  of 
litigation  ? — But  now  the  law  is  fixed  once  and  for  all 

5917.  Would  the  difficulty  of  settlement  not  be 
greatly  felt  in  regard  to  vagrants  ? — I  do  not  think  »o. 

5918.  Would  there  not  be  much  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing a  settlement  ? — But  we  must  remember  that  a 
vagrant  has  a  settlemeiit  already.  Take  for  example 
a  vagrant  who  comes  in  to  Edinburgh.  He  gets  his 
relief  here,  and  if  he  stays,  or  if  he  happens  to  turn 
sick,  then  the  Edinburgh  Parish  has  to  find  out  his 
settlement ;  so  that  you  are  not  increasing  any  difficulty 
in  the  least 

5919.  You  think  that  the  difficulty  would  not  be 
increased  ? — No ;  in  point  of  fact  I  think  you  would  be 
doing  away  with  it     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Lord 
Kineaimey, 


Lord  KINCAIRNEY,  Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  called  in  and  examined. 


5920.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Session,  and  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice  1 — I 
am. 

5921.  You  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject 
of  vagrancy  1 — Yes. 

5922.  And  especially  you  have  studied  the  question 
in  connection  with  a  sub-committee  of  the  Police 
Committee  of  the  County  of  Perth  in  1888,  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy 
generally,  and  the  proposal  to  have  a  Mendicity  Society 
in  particular? — Yes. 

5923.  Is  Perth  a  county  that  is  much  frequented  by 
vagrants  1 — It  is  very  much  frequented. 

5924.  You  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  reliable 
statistics  as  to  vagrancy  1 — There  were  none  at  the  time 
of  which  I  speak. 


5925.  There  is  of  course  a  census  taken  by  the 
police  now  1 — There  was  not  one  taken  at  that  time ; 
but  I  made  inquiries  during  the  time  this  sub-committee 
was  sitting  of  Chief  Constables  in  various  counties. 

5926.  In  Perthshire  there  are,  it  seems,  two  classes 
of  vagrants  to  be  dealt  with — the  vagrant  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  '  tinker '  class,  each  quite  distinct  frbm 
the  other  f — Yes ;  that  is  so,  I  think. 

5927.  In  this  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  Perth 
County  Police  Committee,  I  see  that  vagrants  are 
designed  as  tramps  or  wayfarers  who  travel  from  town 
to  town,  chiefly  along  the  main  roads  connecting  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  with  Dundee.  Some  of  them  the 
report  says,  '  may  be  workmen  out  of  employment  *tid 
'  legitimately  in  search  of  work  ;  but  these  are  rare 
'  exceptions,' and  much  the  greater  number  of  these 
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jSoni  Tagrants  are  mere  impoetors  and  stnrdy  beg^rst  Does 

XimeafrifJtii.    \  tDat  agree  with  yoai  own  opinion  t — That  is  from  in- 
J~^^\  fprmation  received  from  the  Chief  Constables.     Per- 
sy »jr.  1TO4.  gp^^uy  J  j^^g  no  knowledge  of  that. 

'  '  6928.  We  were  told  tlmt  a  very  considerable  per- 

centage of  these  tramps  were  bona  fide  workmen  % — 
What  is  stated  in  that  report  is  derived  from  replies  by 
Chief  Constables  to  questions  put  to  them.  But  it  may 
be  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  tramps  are 
forking  men. 

5929.  Well  then,  according  to  this  report — or  rather 
accordingto  the  Chief  Constable's  report — 5,973  vagrants 
of  the  first  class,  that  is  the  vagrant '  pure  and  simple' 
class,  of  whom  502  were  children,  and  2,997  vagrants 
of  the  second  class,  tinkers,  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
1,148  were  returned  as  children,  were  challenged  within 
the  year  preceding  the  sitting  of  the  sub-committee. 
Did  you  mqnire  what  exactly  'challenged'  meant  1 — 
Por  anything  the  police  could  tell  the  persons  might 
have  been  challenged  several  times.  I  think  that  is 
remarked  upon  in  the  report. 

5930.  In  the  report,  yon  mention  the  hardship 
suffered  by  the  women  and  the  children  of  vagrants,  and 
I  suppose  that  is  especially  the  case  among  the  gipsies 
of  Perthshire.  Have  you  made  a  special  study  of  these 
gipsies? — Scarcely;  but  I  know  about  some  of  them. 
Tknow  about  the  Townies  and  the  M'Donalds  who  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  report  I  only  know  about  them ; 
I  hardly  know  them.  They  are  not  very  pleasant 
people  to  approach. 

5931.  That  was  not  exactly  what  I  meant  What  I 
meant  was  whether,  as  a  resident  in  Perthshire,  you  had 
heard  many  complaints  as  to  depredations  committed 
by  these  gipsies  1— No;  certainly  not  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  testimony  as  to  that,  because  we  have 
been  told  by  one  witness  that  the  gipsies  were  a  perfect 
nuisance  in  the  place,  and  this  witness  to  whom  I 
have  referred  conceived  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
adopt  the  most  stringent  measures  to  get  rid  of  them. 
I  am  speaking  now  about  the  gipsies  1 — Yes,  I  myself 
mean  the  gipsies.  I  think  that  the  great  objection  to 
them  is  mainly  connected  with  the  way  they  bring 
up  their  children  to  habits  of  idleness.  They  are  also 
objectionable  because  they  are  very  much  ^ven  to  drink, 
and  also  because  they  prey  upon  the  smaller  cottars. 

5932.  That  is  a  very  important  point  Any  other 
ground  of  objection  t — They  are  also  objectionable  in  so 
far  as  they  may  be  the  means  of  carrying  and  spreading 
infectious  disease.  I  may  in  that  connection  mention 
one  particular  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  where 
one  of  them  went  to  a  poorhouse  suffering  from 
typhus  fever.  His  disease  turned  out  to  be  that  and 
the  matron's  daughter  took  it — and  that  is  a  disease 
almost  stamped  out.  But  further,  I  may  say  that  I  do 
not  think  that  these  gipsies  are  altogether  idle.  The 
Townies,  for  example,  make  baskets,  and  they  seem  to 
work  a  good  deal,  and  most  of  the  other  ones  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  farm  work  at  various  times ; 
and  I  think  it  requires  to  be  considered  that  they 
afford  cheap  labour  to  farmers  when  labour  is  not  to  be 
had  otherwise,  and  in  these  depressed  times  of  agri- 
culture that  requires  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

5933.  You  have  not  heard  complaints  to  the  effect 
that  the  farmers  had  to  afford  the  gipsies  cheap  henst 

No ;  not  of  the  people  that  I  heard  about     I  just 

heard  of  a  case  the  other  day  in  which  a  farmer  allowed 
them  to  camp  upon  his  place,  and  his  daughter  went 
down  and  saw  them,  and  lent  them  books. 

5934.  You  mentioned,  however,  that  they  preyed  on 
the  smaller  cottagers  1 — I  meant  by  begging,  not  by 
stealing. 

5935.  Not  masterful  begging?  —  No;  by  their 
importunity. 

5996.  There  is  a  power,  is  there  not,  which  provides 
for  getting  rid  of  them  if  they  encamp  on  any  place 
without  the  consent  of  the  tenant? — Yes,  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act 

5937.  Would  you  say  that  the  Act  is  eufiScient  to 
deal  with  these  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  very 
much  applied  to  these  people.  It  is  applied  a  great 
deal  to  tramps  who  go  about  and  sleep  out  at  farm 


steadings  and  the  like.     I  doubt  if  it  u  applied  much,  Lord 
if  at  all,  to  the  case  of  those  gipsies  who  encamp  in  Kineairne^t 
various  places  in  considerable  numbers.    At  least  I  j-  WoiT^M*, 
have  not  observed  that  it  is.  ' 

5938.  You  say  in  your  report  that  those  connected 
with  the  police  are  generally  agreed  that  it  would  be 
very  beneficial — and  in  fact,  the  most  effectual  measure 
against  vagrancy — if  the  clauses  331  and  332  of  the 
General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act  1862, 
were  extended  to  counties,  thus  giving  the  police  powers 
to  apprehend  all  persons  conducting  themselves  as 
vagrants,  and  having  no  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
and  also  beggars,  and  in  the  case  of  young  people,  those 
who  sent  them  out  to  beg?— Of  course  the  Act  of  1862 
has  been  superseded  by  a  General  Police  Act,  passed 
since  1888? — Yee,  and  the  report  would  require  to  be 
corrected  in  view  of  that. 

6939.  You  say  in  this  report  that  the  possession  of 
such  powers  in  burghs  and  not  in  counties,  must 
aggravate  vagrancy  in  the  counties  by  driving  the 
vagrants  into  them  from  the  burghs.  Did  the  police 
complain  much  in  Perth  of  the  want  of  powers? — I 
found  it  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Constables  that  additional  powers  were  required  by 
counties. 

5940.  That  is  exactly  the  point  where  the  value  of 
your  opinion  would  come  in.  One  Chief  Constable 
wanted  the  extension  of  these  Burgh  Police  Act  powers 
in  the  case  of  drunkards  and  of  vagrancy  in  counties ;. 
and  the  next  county  Chief  Constable  we  examined 
told  us  that  they  had  at  present  ample  powers  to  deal 
with  theee  vagrants  under  the  trespass  clauses  of  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  Did  you  take  simply  the 
dictum  of  the  Chief  Constables  that  you  consulted,  or 
did  you  form  your  own  opinion  on  the  matter  ? — I  took 
the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Constables  as  they  had 
practical  experience,  and  I  rather  agreed  in  that, 
although  I  think  it  might  be  harsh  to  apply  these 
regulations  to  the  gipsy  class,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given. 

6941.  Yes,  quite,  but  in  regard  to  persons  conduct- 
ing themselves  as  vagrants,  and  having  no  place  of 
residence  or  means  of  livelihood.  Gipsies  have  a  law- 
ful means  of  livelihood  if  you  take  the  makiqg  of 
baskets  and  so  on  ? — I  think  that  rather  goes  too  far. 
Of  course  it  is  not  regular,  but  only  occasional  em- 
ployment 

5942.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  corresponding  provision 
in  the  new  Act  to  section  408  of  the  Burgh  Police  Bill- 
of  1892,  which  provides  that  a  person  found  begging, 
&c.,  shall  be  liable  on  a  first  offence  to  a  fine  of  408. 
with  the  option  of  imprisonment  Is  that  not  pretty 
stiff  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  i& 

5943.  Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  entrust 
country  magistrates  with  powera  such  as  that,  ot  would 
the  law  be  administered  by  the  sherifis  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  mostly  administered  by  the  sheriffs  according 
to  our  practice.  Of  courae  it  could  competently  be 
administered  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  but  usually 
Justices  of  the  Peace  do  not  interfere  very  much  in 
such  matters. 

5944.  But  would  it  not  be  rather  a  dangerous 
power  to  give  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  power  to 
inflict  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  60  days. 
Would  it  not  tell  against  a  man  who  might  have  given 
personal  offence  to  the  Justice  by  lounging  aboat  his- 
own  grounds ) — I  said  that  I  should  not  like  to  extend 
that  provision  to  the  gipsy  tribe  who  encamp,  but  to 
the  tramps  who  go  along  the  highway. 

5945.  You  mention  here  that  the  County  Police  are 
not  without  powers,  and  that  the  Trespass  Act  28  and  29" 
Vict,  C.  56,  is  strictly  enforced  in  Perthshire,  but  tiiat 
the  Act  has  no  operation  when  the  occupier  does  not 
object  to  the  vagrant  camping  out.  To-day,  or  yester- 
day, we  heard  of  a  lot  of  gipsies  who  encamped  on  the 
ground  of  a  man  who  let  out  ground  specially  for 
gipsies,  and  other  classes  of  that  kind  camping  out 

5945a.  You  cannot,  I  suppose,  prevent  that) — No,  I 
should  think  not 

5946.  Unless  you  prove  that  there  is  something 
unsanitary.     Do  you  suggest  that  this  class  should  b» 
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lord  dealt  with  and  treated  as  criminals! — No,  I  do  not 

BMoitnu:!!.      think  so. 

ijC      jg.,       5947.  In  this  report  the  sab-committee  goes  on  t 
•^  ■  say  that  the  15th  section  of  the  Crimes  Prevention 

Act  34  and  35  Yict,  C  112,  extends  to  Scotland,  the  4th 
Section  of  the  English  Vagrancy  Act  4  Geo.  IX.,  C.  83. 
It  authorises  the  punishment  of  persons  'wandering 
'  abroad  and  lodging  in  any  bam  or  out-hoose,  or  in  any 
'  deserted  or  nnoccnpied  building,  or  in  the  open  air,  or 
'  imder  a  tent,  or  in  any  cart  or  waggon,  not  having  any 
'  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  giving  a  good 
'  accoant  of  themselves,'  the  paragraph  concludes. 
The  Chief  Constable,  however,  says  uat  this  section  is 
of  no  value,  because  it  does  not  authorise  the  appre- 
hension of  beggars,  and  experience  in  other  counties 
seems  to  coufirm  this  opinion  t — Yes,  the  Chief  Con- 
stable there  means  the  Chief  Constable  of  Perthshire. 

6948.  (Cd.  M'Hardy.)  The  Chief  Constable  of 
Berwick  and  Roxburgh  said  he  worked  upon  these 
powers  and  found  them  quite  sufficient. 

5949.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Would  you  propose 
that  these  should  be  supplemented  by  some  powers 
authorising  the  police  to  apprehend  beggars,  or  is  that 
necessary ! — Yes,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable,  in 
the  interests  more  of  the  children  than  of  any  one  else. 
There  is  a  clause  in  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act  that  is  worth  noticing  I  think.  Section 
2, 1  think  it  is,  of  that  Act  provides  something  like 
this,  that  if  any  person  causes  a  boy  under  14,  or  a  girl 
under  16,  or  allows  them  to  be  in  any  premises,  or 
in  any  street  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving 
alms,  they  may  be  summarily  convicted  and  imprisoned. 
5950  And  that  applies  to  counties  tool — I  think 
it  does. 

5951.  That  power  would  enable  you  to  deal  with 
people  for  letting  their  children  beg,  but  that  would 
not  enable  you  to  deal  with  a  tramp  begging  himself  t 
— No. 

5952.  Does  the  Common  Law  of  Scotland  not  enable 
you  to  deal  with  begging) — I  do  not  know  that  it 
•does ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  old  Vagrant  Act  does.  I 
•don't  think  so. 

5953.  Will  you  please  explain  the  system  of  the 
Mendicity  Societies,  to  which  during  that  inquiry  in 
Perthshire  you  devoted  your  attention) — These  societies 
were  formed  on  the  principle  of  furnishing  tiunpe — 
people  wandering  about  from  place  to  place — with 
tickets  for  which  they  obtained  bread  and  lodgings. 
The  system  was  thought  to  serve  two  purposes,  both  to 
prevent  indiscriminate  charity,  and  to  bnng  tiiis  class 
of  people  more  under  the  notice  of  the  police. 

5954.  But  how  did  the  police  come  to  deal  with 
them  at  all? — The  tickets  were  worked  through  the 
-constabulary,  and  the  tickets  were  presented  at  houses 
and  at  baker's  shops,  and  the  police  know  of  their  being 
so  presented. 

5955.  Societies  of  that  kind  have  been  established  in 
Ayr,  Stirling,  and  Clackmannan  1 — They  were,  I  believe, 
first  established  in  Ayr. 

5956.  Are  they  stUl  going  on  1 — I  do  not  know.  I 
'do  not  think  that  they  are  at  all  applicable  to  the  case 

of  the  gipsies, 

5957.  No;  the  gipsies  although  they  are  a  very 
prominent  form  of  vagrancy  in  Perthshire,  have  not  to 
be  dealt  with  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  We 
wish,  if  possible,  to  know  if  these  Mendicity  Societies 
are  still  in  existence  f — I  cannot  say  ;  I  don't  know. 

5958.  These  societies  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
expensive.  £100  was  subscribed  when  the  Ayrshire 
Society  was  formed,  and  no  more  I — They  are  not  vwy 
-expensive  I  think. 

5959.  Did  you  start  a  Mendicity  Society  in  Perth 
-then? — I  think  not  In  fact,  nothing  was  done  on 
that  report. 

5960.  Did  yon  get  much  information  about  the 
working  of  these  other  societies — in  Ayrshire,  Stirling- 
shire, and  so  on  I — Yes,  at  the  time  we  did.  But  aU 
my  information  was  got  from  the  Chief  Constables 

'through  whom  the  societies  were  worked.  The  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Constables  was  that  they  could  not  he 
■worked  except  through  the  constabulary,  and  with  the 


assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  through  their  abstaining  JUifi 
from  giving  charity  in   other  forms.     And  the  chief  ■*t»««i«i«|t 
difficulty,  it  seemed,  was  that  tliey  did  not  abstain  from  «.  h^T^om. 
giving  help  in  other  forms.  ' 

5961.  Did  the  societies  not  encourage  vagrants  to 
the  counties  where  they  were  worked  1 — No ;  I  think, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  the  effect  of  driving  them 
away.  It  was  a  rigid  system,  and  they  did  not  like  it 
ataU. 

5962.  The  only  advantage  was  that  provision  was 
made  for  them  getting  htt»d,  and  some  arrangement 
was  made  for  their  shelter,  whereas  in  other  counties 
there  was  no  such  provision  1 — Yes ;  but  they  got  more 
than  bread  from  charitable  people. 

5963.  Do  you  think  the  societies  prevented  people 
giving  other  forms  of  charity,  and  tended  to  decrease 
the  numbers  of  tramps) — I  was  told  that  the  system 
reduced  the  number  by  driving  the  tramps  to  the  neigh- 
bouring county  where  there  were  no  such  rigid  rules. 

5964.  We  were  told  that  the  institution  of  Shelter 
Houses  administered  by  the  police  at  which  a  small 
supply  of  plain  food  could  be  had,  had  largely  inoreased 
the  number  of  vagrants  in  certain  counties  t — I  do  not 
know  that. 

5965.  You  say  that  these  societies  are  rather  police 
schemes  than  charitable  societies  t — Yes. 

5966.  Do  the  County  Authorities  make  any  contribu- 
tion to  them  in  Ayrshire  1 — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that. 

5967.  On  the  subject  of  dealing  with  vagrant 
children  ;  can  you  offer  any  suggestions  ? — It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter.  I  have  really  no  suggestions  to  make, 
unless  something  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  preventing 
them  begging.  Those  vagrants,  as  mudi  as  the  tinker 
class,  live  a  great  deal  by  their  children,  whom  they 
send  to  b^.  If  these  children  could  be  sent  to  Indus- 
trial Schools  it  would  undoubtedly  be  better  for  them,  * 
though  it  would  certainly  not  be  so  good  for  the 
parents. 

6968.  In  this  report  the  Chief  Constable's  statement 
is  given  to  the  effect,  that  within  the  year  referred  to 
as  many  as  1,148  children  belonging  to  tinkers  or 
gipsies,  and  502  children  belonging  to  the  ordinary 
vagrant  class  had  been  challenged  %  That  is  a  big  lot ; 
over  1600  in  all  1 — Yes,  but  of  course  these  nombeis 
represent  the  children  challenged,  and  the  same  ones 
may  have  been  challenged  a  dozen  times.  The  numbers 
are  not  obtained  from  a  census.  I  observe  from  the 
census  that  these  numbers  vastly  exceed  the  number  of 
vagrants  and  children  brought  out  by  i<^  so  that  must 
be  taken  simply  as  the  numbers  challenged,  and  as 
affording  some  rough  means  of  comparison  between  one 
county  and  another. 

5969.  Are  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  utilised  in 
Perth  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  those  children  1 
— No,  I  think  not 

5970.  But  the  children  are  not  so  numerous  as  is 
here  stated  t — No ;  not  nearly. 

5971.  According  to  the  census  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  county  of  Perth  there  were  106  chiliken  con- 
nected with  vagrants,  and  114  connected  with  the 
gipsies  1 — Yes. 

5972.  Do  you  think  that  the  Education  Acts,  and 
the  Industrial  Schools  Acta,  or  other  existing  legislation, 
requires  strengthening  in  order  to  enable  these  children 
to  be  dealt  with ! — Yea,  I  think  so. 

6973.  In  what  direction  f— Well,  I  think  that  the 
children  cannot  well  be  got  at  under  the  Educatiob 
Act,  because  they  move  about  so  much,  or  imder  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  because  it  is  nobody's  duty  to 
send  them  to  an  Industrial  School ;  and  further  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  funds  provided  under  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  But  I 
remember  that  I  was  informed  in  reply  to  the  inquiries 
that  I  made,  that  sending  these  children  to  Industrial 
Schools  was  not  very  successful,  and,  moreover,  tltere 
is  always  a  great  objection  to  taking  children  from 
their  parents. 

5974.  There  is  a  proposal  before  Parliament  for 
dealing  with  the  children  of  the  dwellera  in  vans  going 
about  the  country  ?  Was  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee called  to  that  class  of  children  at  all  ?— I  cannot 
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exi^ctly  say  at  this  time.  I  know  my  own  attention 
was,  and  I  had  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Colville  about  it.  But  the  great  objection  lies  in  the 
separation  of  the  children  from  their  parents,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  I  know,  thought  it  highly  objectionable  to  do  that 
6976.  He  proposes  to  deal  with  the  children  in  each 
school  district  that  they  entered.  Do  yon  think  that 
is  feasible  1 — I  would  not  like  to  venture  an  opinion 
upon  that. 

6976.  You  say  in  the  report.  "That  it  is  desirable 
'  that  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  in 
'  regard  to  vagrant  children,  should  be  put  into  force  to 
*  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  at  present,  and  that 
'  for  that  purpose  the  power  and  duty  of  bringing 
'  vagrant  children  before  a  magistrate  under  that  Act 
'  should    be    vested    in    some    particnlnr    person    or 

"  authority  t — Yes,  that  is  the  finding  of  our  committee 
on  the  subject. 

6977.  Yon  say  that  you  reported  that  it  would  be 
very  beneficial  if  the  powers  contained  in  the  331,  332, 
and  333  sections  of  the  General  Police  Act  were  con- 
ferred on  the  constables  in  counties  t — Well,  I  had  a 
worse  opinion  then  about  the  gipsies  than  I  have  now. 
I  think  it  is  matter  for  somewhat  serious  consideration 
that  they  do  afford  to  agriculturists  and  to  farmers 
cheap  labour  when  it  is  very  much  wanted. 

5978.  And  in  regard  to  the  children,  you  recommend 
that  powers  to  put  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  into 
operation  in  the  case  of  vagrant  children  should  be 
vested  in  some  person  or  authority.  But  is  that 
power  not  vested  at  present  in  the  School  Board 
Authorities  % — I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  I  do  not  think 
so. 

6979.  {By  Dr.  Fargtiharson.)  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  vagrants  and  tramps  are  increasing  in 
Perthshire  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  so ;  I  do  not  know. 

5980.  But  at  all  events  Perthshire  is  more  infested 
with  them  than  other  counties? — I  should  think  that 
Ayrshiro  would  be  worse.  At  least  I  thought  so  at 
that  time. 

5981.  (Dr.  Sutherland.)  Yes. 

5982.  {Bj/  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Do  you  think  the 
gipsies  lead  necessarily  unhealthy  lives? — I  do  not 
think  that  they  lead  unhealthy  lives.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  they  lead  rather  healthy  lives,  except  a  newly 
born  child  for  instance. 

5983.  Healthy  because  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  1 — 
Yes. 

5984.  Then  the  unhealthliness  would  come  in 
occasionally  with  respect  to  the  epidemics  you  spoke  oft 
— I  did  not  say  that  they  were  unhealthy,  but  only 
that  if  they  took  an  epidemic  there  was  the  danger  of 
them  spreading  it. 

5985.  If  the  burgh  powers  in  regard  to  beggars  were 
extended  to  the  counties,  do  you  think  that  the  present 
police  force  would  be  fit  to  cope  with  the  new  duties,  or 
would  a  large  addition  to  the  force  be  required? — I 
think  that  the  present  police  force  would  be  sufficient. 

5986.  Therefore  there  would  be  no  increased  expense 
for  apprehension  thrown  on  the  rate-payers  ? — No,  not 
for  apprehensions;  but  for  dealing  with  the  children 
there  might  be  a  considerably  increased  expense. 

5987.  (By  (M.  M' Hardy.)  These  tramps,  I  suppose, 
are  more  numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter? — I 
think  so.  Do  you  believe  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  them  reside  in  towns  in  the  winter,  and  then  march 
through  the  country  in  the  summer  season  1 — I  think  it 
likely. 

6988.  They  have  been  seen  along  the  main  roads 
going  northwards  from  Perthshire  marching  in  the 
summer  ? — So  I  understand,  but  the  main  roads  north 
from  Perthshire  do  not  lead  to  any  large  place  except 
Aberdeen. 

5989.  These  wandering  migratory  persons  divide 
themselves  into  various  classes.  We  have  been  told 
that  while  some  of  them  are  chronic  vagrants,  others — 
and  sometimes  a  very  considerable  proportion — are  men 
tramping  in  search  of  work  from  one  centre  where 
work  has  ceased,  to  another  centre  where  it  may  have 
commenced  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  but  it  does 
not  come  within  my  knowledge. 


5990.  Allowing  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  Lord 

of  thcise  wandering  people  are  actually  men  searching  KineeurKev. 
for  work,  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  a  right  thing  to  help      ^~ 

them  on  their  way? — In  the  case  of  the  people  you       [ 

mean,  I  suppose  so. 

5991.  You  think  it  would  be  right  that  some  proper 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  assisting  them  with 
shelter  at  night,  and  by  providing  food  which  in  other 
circumstances  they  would  be  forced  to  beg  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  so,  if  they  are  in  large  numbers. 

5992.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  providing  a  resting 
house  for  men  whom  the  police  believed  to  be  men 
honestly  in  search  of  work  ? — Yes  ;  if  it  were  thought 
worth  while  to  incur  the  expense  necessary  for  doing 
that. 

5993.  I  suppose  that  these  migratory  people  really 
live  upon  the  county  in  which  they  are  for  the  time  ? 
— Yes ;  but  not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense. 

5994.  But  somehow  or  other  they  provide  their 
support  from  the  county  ? — Yes ;  partly  by  work  and 
partly  by  begging. 

5995.  The  average  from  the  last  census  of  Perthshire 
seems  to  be  about  488,  and  the  maintenance  of  tbem 
— for  they  have  all  to  be  maintained — at  the  cheapest 
rate  would  apparently  come  to  between  five  and  six 
thousands  a  year,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  already 
a  large  sum  spent  in  a  more  or  less  irregular  way  for 
their  support  ?— As  you  say  it  seems  to  be  so.  As  I 
have  said,  however,  a  number  of  them  bestow  work 
for  their  pay  at  certain  times. 

5996.  Yes,  at  certain  times,  but  you  do  not  seem  t& 
question  that  the  majority  of  them  are  more  or  les» 
beggars,  and  live  by  that  alone? — Oh  no;  as  regards 
the  trampe  that  may  be  so,  but  as  regards  the  vagrants 
or  the  other  class,  I  think  that  they  all  do  some  little 
work  at  times. 

5997.  The  chronic  vagrant? — The  ordinary  vagrant 
I  mean ;  but  they  b^  also. 

6998.  I  am  not  talking  about  gipsies ;  I  am  talking 
about  the  ordinary  tramps  or  vagrants? — I  am  not 
aware  that  the  ordinary  tramp  or  vagrant  doee 
work. 

5999.  So  that  for  their  support  the  community  have 
to  subscribe  a  large  sum  of  money  when  it  is  all  added 
up  ? — I  presume  so. 

6000-1.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  There  would  be  » 
difficulty  in  regard  to  School  Boards  enforcing  the 
pro  villi  ons  of  the  Education  Act  in  respect  of  these 
wandering  families,  as  these  Boards  can  only  proceed 
by  giving  the  parent  statutory  notice  warning  him  of 
his  neglect,  and  stating  that  subsequently  he  would 
have  to  be  summoned  before  a  meeting  of  the  Board. 
On  that  notice  being  given,  the  party  would  probably 
proceed  to  another  place  ?^Undoubtedly  that  is  one 
of  the  difficulties. 

6002.  In  regard  to  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts, 
so  far  as  these  children  are  concerned,  one  difficulty 
is  that  the  clauses  of  these  Acts  do  not  exactly  define 
the  position  of  the  children  who  are  wandering  about 
with  their  parents.  Under  the  16th  section  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  a  child  might  be  sent  to  an 
Industrial  School  if  he  were  found  wandering  about 
without  proper  guardianship? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6003.  Under  the  14th  section  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  the  child  must  be  first  convicted  of  begging 
before  being  sent?— Yes. 

6004.  And  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  a  case 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  if  it  was  a  country  place^ 
and  there  would  also  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
child  sent,  if  convicted,  to  an  Industrial  School,  which 
are  generally  situated  in  large  towns? — Yes.  There 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  any  person  to  perform 
all  the  duty  necessary  in  bringing  the  case  forward. 

6005.  Of  course  the  School  Board  Officer  of  a 
district  could  do  it,  but  it  would  probably  involve  him. 
leaving  his  own  particular  district  for  a  day  or  a 
couple  of  days  at  a  time? — Of  course  he  can  only 
do  it  as  an  individual  I  presume,  I  do  not  know  that 
he  has  powers  as  a  School  Board  Officer. 

6006.  I  think  under  the  new  Act  of  last  year  he  is? 
— It  may  be. 
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jMti  ''  6007.  Bat  the    great    ^fficulty  of    enforcing    the 

KiMmmey.     compulsory  provisions  of  tiie  Education  Act,  in  the 

_ ;        rural  districts,  is  that  in  some  cases  the  authority 

°^-  before  whom  the  parent  must  be  brought  is  at  such 

a  distance  that  these  compulsory  powers  of  School 
Boards  have  been  a  'dead  letter 't — Yes,  so  far  as  the 
Education  Act  is  concerned. 

6008.  And  the  same  would  apply  to  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  1 — Yes,  but  there  is  the  further  difSculty, 
that' when  the  children  are  admitted  to  these  schools 
without  conviction  it  is  rarely  successful.  They  just 
return  to  their  original  habits  again. 

€009.  But  the  managers  of  Industrial  Schools  have 
now  power  under  the  amended  Act  to  supervise  children 
until  fhey  are  18 1 — Yes. 


6010.  Do    you     know    any    distinction    between  Lari 
vagrants  and  gipsies  in  that  report  1 — No.  Kiiwainuy. 

6011.  (5y    Dr.    Sutherland.)     While    you 


were 
Sheriff  of  Perthshire  did  you  know  of  any  boys  sent 
to  the  'Mars  Training  Ship'  belonging  to  the  gipsy 
class  1 — I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  there  may  be  some 
of  whom  I  have  no  knowledge. 

6012.  And  is  there  any  way  of  ending  the  gipsy 
race  as  such  except  by  taking  forcible  possession  of  the 
children  and  sending  them  to  Industrial  Schools  and 
Training  Ships  1—1  think  not,  but  whether  that  is 
a  very  humane  or  moral  ending  of  the  race  I  do  not  know. 

6013.  They  are  not  being  dealt  with  in  that  way 
at  present  1 — No,  not  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  children  are  being  vaccinated  or  not. 
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Sir  Charlbs  Cambrok,  Bart,  M.  P.  (Oliairman). 
CoL  A.  B.  M'Habdy,  E.E. 


Dr.  J.  F.  SUTHEBLAND. 

Miss  Flora  C.  Stkyenson. 


Mr. 

AUamder 
Sbbertton. 


Mb.  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON,  Agent  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Edinburgh,  called  in  and  examined. 


6014.  {By  the  Ohaxrman.)  Yon  are,  I  understand, 

Hot.  1894.  ^^^^  ^O'  ^^^  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Edin- 
'. '  burgh  t — ^Yes,  I  am. 

6015.  Please  explain  to  the  Committee  the  object  of 
your  work,  and  the  assistance  that  you  get  from  the 
Qovemment  in  connection  with  itY — In  the  first  place 
the  object  of  our  work  is  to  give  a  little  assistance  to 
prisoners  when  they  are  diachfu'ged — destitute  prisoners 
I  mean.  Very  often  that  class  of  discharged  prisoner 
has  no  home  to  go  to,  and  those  who  have  a  home  often 
have  no  means  of  support.  Moreover,  we  assist  those 
who  require  to  be  sent  home  to  a  distance.  We  give 
them  clothing,  and  food,  and  lodgings,  and  what  they 
may  require  in  that  sort  of  way  while  they  are  looking 
for  employment.  We  do  not  profess  to  find  employ- 
ment for  discharged  prisoners,  but  we  stand  behind 
them  while  they  are  looking  for  employment. 

6016.  You  are  the  gentleman  who  meets  them  on 
their  leaving  the  prison ! — Yes. 

6017.  Do  you  see  them  before  they  come  out) — 
Yes;  I  visit  the  prison  and  I  see  them  before  they 
come  out.  I  converse  with  them  before  they  leave  the 
prison,  and  I  get  to  know  their  antecedents  and  their 
future  prospects,  and  then  I  deal  with  them,  each  case 
on  its  own  merits. 

6018.  What  do  your  funds  consist  ofY — Generally 
of  private  nnbscriptions. 

6019.  What  revenue  has  the  Edinburgh  Society  from 
private  subscriptions  t — I  think  about  J&200. 

6020.  How  many  prisoners  pass  through  your  handsY 
— From  250  to  300  per  annum. 

6021.  You  get  some  indirect  assistance  from  Oovem- 
ment  i — Yes ;  but  that  does  not  come  through  my  hands, 
but  through  those  of  the  Treasurer. 

6022.  But  you  can  explain  how  it  is  made  use  of — 
how,  in  fact,  it  works! — I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
explain  that  very  well. 

6023.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  The  assistance  which  is 
given  by  Oovemroent  is,  I  think,  that  of  subscribing 
as  much  as  is  given  by  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  to  any  one  prisoner ! — Yes,  I  understand  that 
18  so. 


Mr. 
Alexander 

6024.  Only  there  is    a  provision    that    the  total  ■«°*"-top"- 
amount  given  to  such  prisoner  shall  not  exceed  £2 1 —  30  xov.  1894. 

Yes,  that  is  so.     The  provision  is  that  if  the  Aid       

Society  expend  £\  upon  a  prisoner,  the  Government 

will  refund  lOs.  of  it,  or  something  like  that. 

6025.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  may  go  to  the  extent 
of  expending  £4  on  a  prisoner — that  is  the  limit  to 
which  you  can  go — and  for  that  payment  they  will 
receive  £2  from  the  Government  t  Is  that  so  Y — ^Yes. 
But  of  course  the  society  itself  may  go  any  length  it 
pleases.  For  example,  the  society  may  give  the 
prisoner  as  much  as  £10,  but  then  it  only  gets  back  £2 
from  the  Government. 

6026.  Yes,  quite  so.  And  is  there  some  arrange- 
ment also  with  regard  to  the  prisoners'  earnings  1 — Do 
you  mean  gratuities. 

6027.  Yes.  And  do  not  the  Prison  Authorities  give 
you  some  control  over  them  ? — The  society  has,  up  to 
this  time,  not  been  doing  that. 

6028.  You  do  not  take  any  charge  of  gratuities  then  ? 
— In  the  case  of  convicts  who  are  selected  to  receive 
the  aid  of  our  society,  the  governor  of  the  convict 
prison  sends  the  gratuity  on  to  us,  and  it  is  paid  through 
me  to  the  prisoner.    That  is  in  the  case  of  convicts. 

6029.  And  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  prisoners? — 
The  gratuities  are  all  paid  at  the  prison  here. 

6030.  Is  that    the   practice   with    Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies  in   other    districts) — I   understand    not 
believe  in  other  districts  the  Aid  Societies  have  charge 
of  the  gratuities. 

6031.  Do  the  Prison  Authorities  desire  that  a  similar 
arrangement  should  be  made  here? — I  believe  so. 

6032.  What  then  is  the  objection  of  your  society  t( 
falling  in  with  that  proposal  ?— -I  do  not  know. 

6033.  What  sort  of  aid  do  you  generally  give  to  the 
prisoner?  You  have  told  us  that  you  do  not  assist  him 
to  get  a  situation. — We  provide  food  and  lodging  for 
them  and  for  those  who  require  them,  we  provide  tools 
or  materials  for  work. 

6034.  You  have  a  building  of  your  own  then  ? — No 
sir.  We  send  them  to  a  model  lodging-house,  or  even 
in  some  cases  pay  private   lodgings  for  them.    In 
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Xr,  mostly  every  case  we  provide  clothing  of  some  sort. 

H^'"^       Nearly  all  of  them  want  clothing. 
'***||^  6035.  You  say  that  you  send  them  to  a  model 

'30  Not.  1894.  lodging-house.    What  are  these  institutions  1  Are  they 

corporation  property  or  private  property  1 — I    think 

they  are  public  places. 

6036.  Private  lodging-houses  do  you  meant — Yes; 
that  is  what  I  mean. 

6037.  And  do  you  not  think  that  to  send  them 
there  is  to  put  them  in  a  pomtion  where  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  tempted  into  a  relapse  of  crime  1— Yes.  I 
bblieve  they  often  in  these  places  meet  with  their  old 
associates  and  relapse  into  crime. 

6038.  Do  you  send  them  out  with  a  fresh  suit  of 
clothes  and  with  their  old  clothes  too  1 — They  get  their 
old  clothes  with  them,  but  in  many  cases  the  garments 
are  not  fit  to  be  seen.  If  they  went  out  to  seek  work 
iu  their  own  clothes  no  one  would  employ  them.  Our 
object  is  to  make  them  presentable. 

6039.  Do  you  never  find  cases  where  the  people  sell 
your  suit  of  clothes,  it  may  be  in  the  lodging-houses, 
and  get  drunk  on  the  amount  they  raise  ?— In  a  great 
many  cases  they  have  pawned  the  clothes. 

6040.  Have  you  no  lien  over  the  clothes  thenY — 
No,  we  have  not. 

6041.  Then  do  you  assist  in  sending  them  back  to 
their  homes  t — Yes. 

6042.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Prison  Authorities  in 
the  matter.  They  send  them,  don't  they,  back  to  the 
place  where  they  were  convicted? — Those  who  come 
through  Courts  in  distant  places  are  sent  back  to  the 
place  where  they  were  tried. 

6043.  Yon  sometimes  give  them  some  money  to  keep 
them  above  water  1 — To  those  who  have  to  go  to  a 
distance  we  sometimes  give  a  few  shillings. 

6044.  Do  you  try  to  get  them  to  go  back  to  their 
homes,  or  in  some  cases  do  you  try  to  keep  them  awky 
from  their  old  surroundings  ? — If  they  are  married  men 
I  try  to  get  them  to  go  home. 

6045.  But  if  they  are  without  any  tie,  so  far  as  you 
are  aware,  what  do  you  consider  the  best  course  of  deal- 
ing with  them  ? — Well,  I  have  sent  them  to  other  places 
on  various  occasions,  where  they  would  have  a  better 
«hance  of  work,  and  less  likelihood  of  falling  in  with 
their  old  acquaintances.  I  have  in  many  cases  sent  them 
to  distant  places  for  that  purpose. 

6046.  Are  you  at  the  prison  gate  every  morning  ? — 
No. 

6047.  Has  your  society  an  agent  there  then  1 — No ; 
we  have  nobody  at  the  prison  gate. 

6048.  Do  you  then  see  every  prisoner  about  to  be 
discharged! — No;  only  those  who  apply  to  see 
me. 

6049.  I  understand  that  in  many  places  an  agent  of 
the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  attends  at  the  prison  gate 
when  the  prisoners  are  discharged  for  the  day.  ^fiiat 
is  done  in  Glasgow,  is  it  not  1 — Yes,  I  believe  there  is  a 
Prison  Gate  Mission  in  Glasgow,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
that  sort  in  Edinburgh.  I  have  to  do  the  whole  thing 
myself. 

6050.  You  help  you  say  about  250  prisoners  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Are  they  long  or  short  sentence 
people? — Well,  I  should  think  the  bulk  of  them  are 
prisoners  of  from  21  to  60  days.  In  some  cases  they 
are  three  month  prisoners  ;  in  a  few  six  months ;  and  so 
on.  Sometimes  the  sentence  may  have  exceeded  that 
In  the  main,  however,  they  are  not  very  long  sentence 
prisoners. 

6051.  What  fellows  apply  to  you  most.  Have  you 
A  larger  number  of  the  long  sentence  prisoners  or  of  the 
short  sentence  prisoners  ? — Short  sentence  prisoners. 

6052.  How  do  the  prisoners  learn  of  the  operations 
of  your  society  t — There  is,  I  believe,  a  notice  placed  in 
overy  cell.     They  see  it  and  inquire  for  me. 

6053.  Say  that  a  man  in  for  seven  days  wishes  to 
see  you  t—  That  is  a  sentence  that  we  scarcely  ever  have 
applying  for  help  in  Edinburgh. 

I  6054.  Say  five  days  then.  Say  yon  have  a  man  in 
for  five  days. — No ;  they  do  not  apply  very  often  to 
me.  There  are  very  few  cases  indeed  of  individuals 
<doing  a  five  days'  sentence  applying  to  me. 


6055.  Well,  then,  let  us  take  a  14  days'  sentence  1 — 
Yes  ;  there  are  a  great  many  of  them. 

6056.  Would  you  give  a  man  coming  ofi  a  14  days' 
sentence  a  suit  of  clothes ! — I  have  done  it. 

6057.  He  would  make  rather  a  good  thing  out  of  his 
14  days  then  1 — Yes ;  if  he  pawned  them  immediately 
on  getting  them. 

6058.  But  I  do  not  mean  putting  the  matter  in  that 
way  t — No,  quite  so.  He  is  benefited  by  being  in  prison 
because  he  gets  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes. 

6059.  And  he  may  set  more  out  of  that  suit  of 
clothes  which  you  give  nim  than  he  might  get  during 
the  14  days  when  he  was  out  of  prison  t—Yes. 

6060.  And  probably  you  ako  give  him  some  assist- 
ance besides  that,  without  having  a  lieu  over  the  clothes, 
and  without  any  machinery  for  seeing  that  the  greatest 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  assistaiice  by  its  being 
properly  utilised  t — That  is  so. 

6061.  Do  you  select  the  cases  in  which  your  sodety 
gives  grants  f  Just  tell  us  what  you  do  1 — I  go  to  the 
prison  and  converse  with  the  prisoners  who  have  desired 
to  see  me.  I  find  out  as  much  as  I  can  about  them, 
and  then  I  make  a  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
who  decides  whether  they  are  to  be  assisted  or  not ; 
but,  of  course,  that  question  entirely  depends  on  the 
nature  of  my  report. 

6062.  What  do  your  clothes  cost  1 — We  usually  give 
second-hand  clothing,  and  I  can  get  it  very  cheap. 

6063.  How  much  money  assistance  will  yon  give  then 
— take  an  average  good  case  ? — I  take  the  average  all 
over  at  less  than  10s. 

6064.  And  what  is  the  average  price  of  your  cloth- 
ing f — About  an  average  of  10s.  a  suit,  That  is  for  the 
old  second-hand  clothuig. 

6065.  So  that  you  give  them  on  an  average  lOs.  in 
money  and  10s.  in  clothing? — Oh  no ;  10s.  altogether. 

6066.  Tbatthen  does  not  allow  mnctifor  the  lodgings? 
— 4d.  a  night 

6067.  Do  you  pay  the  man  the  money,  or  pay  it  to 
the  lodging-houses? — We  pay  the  lodging-houses  by 
tickets.     For  food  Sd.,  and  for  lodgings  4d.,  in  all  Is. 

6068.  How  do  you  give  this  assistance  then  ? — ^There 
is  a  store  at  each  of  these  lodging-houses,  and  onr 
ticket  covers  food  and  loc^ng  for  so  many  days,  and  at 
80  much  a  day. 

6069.  And  the  ticket  is  not  transferable  ? — No. 
6070-71.  And  do  they  try  to  tiSDsfer  it t— Yes;  and 

th^  toy  and  sell  the  food  also. 

6072-73.  What  do  yon  do  with  the  women  ? — I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  female  department  There  is  a 
lady  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

6074-75.  But  you  can  describe  the  operations  in  con- 
nection with  that  department? — Up  to  within  a  year 
ago  I  should  say  there  was  a  laundry  to  which  tJie 
women  were  sent,  but  that  laundry  has  now  been 
disposed  of. 

6076-77.  Was  that  the  Grove  Laundry?— Yes.  Now 
I  believe  that  the  cases  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
that  I  deal  with  the  men. 

6078-79.  They  are  not  sent  tojthe  Mi^^ene  Aaylnm 
or  to  any  of  thrae  places  ? — I  do  not  know  how  this 
lady  does  with  them. 

6080.  Have  you  a  report  of  the  society  for  last  year. 
I  have  not  one  with  me,  but  I  can  get  it  in  a  few 
minutes. 

6081.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  good,  so  far  as  rechuna- 
tion  is  concerned,  that  is  done  by  your  society  ? — lliere 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  that. 

6082.  Is  it  your  opinion  then,  from  your  experience, 
that  anything  can  be  done  to  improve  the  pr^ent  state 
of  matters  t — There  is  great  room  for  improvement ;  but 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  I  do  not  know.  Still 
I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  certainly  great  robm  for 
improvement 

6083.  I  suppose  that  the  gratuities  of  prisimers 
coming  from  the  Chiton  Prison  are  not  large  ? — Well, 
in  some  cases  they  may  be  about  £1,  that  refers  to  in- 
stances of  12  or  18  months  imprisonment. 

6084.  And  with  the  '  habituals '  you  do  not  teouble 
yourself,  do  you  ? — Oh  yes ;  we  have  a  great  many  of. 
them  through  our  hands. 
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6085.  Bat  with  people  who  have  been  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  times  convicteid.   Do  you  select  such  cases  for 

assistance? — We   try    to  give    them  a    help  and 

SO  Not.  18M,  encourage  them  to  do  well 

6086.  What  help  do  you  give  them  ? — ^We  give  them 

the  same  help  as  the  rest ;  we  just  deal  with  them  the 
same  way. 

6087.  Do  they  form  a  large  percentage  of  your  250 
or  300  cases  f — Yes ;  they  do  indeed. 

6088.  {By  Col.  M'Hardj/.)  We  are  anxious  to  get  at 
some  idea  of  the  results  of  your  work.  Can  you  tell 
us  of  any  good  that  you  have  donet  Do  yon  know 
some  cases  in  which  your  benevolence  has  been  success- 
ful in  setting  men  on  their  feet  again  1 — Yes ;  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on  a  good  few  very  encouraging  cases. 
There  is  one  man  in  particular  from  whose  case  I  have 
great  encouragement.   A  man  from  Peterhead ;  a  convict. 

6089.  What  percentage  of  the  number  that  you  deal 
with  do  you  think  have  been  attended  with  really 
permanent  good  The  number  of  cases  I  mean  t — I  do 
not  think  more  than  a  third. 

6090.  And  in  the  case  of  that  third,  you  have  known 
that  the  men  have  started  work,  or  set  themselves  out 
for  a  start  in  a  better  way  1 — Yes.  But  I  should  say 
that  you  will  understand  that  the  most  of  the  prisoners 
who  come  here  are  aU  right  while  I  am  giving  them 
this  little  help,  but  so  soon  as  they  find  that  there  is  to 
be  restraint,  and  that  the  thing  is  to  be  drawn  in,  and 
that  they  are  to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  they  become 
invisible  to  me.  I  lose  trace  of  them  ;  and  I  may  say 
that  these  fellows  do  not  care  to  be  followed  up.  But 
others,  again,  do  wish  to  be  followed  up,  and  are  pleased 
when  I  pay  them  a  visit  at  their  homes,  which  I 
frequently  do.  The  generality  of  them,  however,  do 
not  want  to  have  any  connection  with  me,  and  those  are 
the  fellows  who  get  back  to  prison  again. 

6091  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  other  words,  as  soon 
as  they  see  that  there  is  no  more  money  to  be  got  out 
of  you,  they  cease  to  be  visible  to  you,  and  to  be  amen- 
able to  your  remonstrances.  But  if  you  had  the  doleing 
out  of  their  gratuities  would  that  not  give  you  a  hold 
OT^r  them  t — For  the  length  of  time  that  their  gratuity 
lasts. 

6092.  (The  Chairman.)  Yes,  certainly. 

6093.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Do  you  think  that  with 
the  great  majority — or  rather,  put  it  this  way,  with  a 
good  many — of  the  men  who  pass  through  your  hands 
that  a  very  slight  supervision  or  restraint  would  suffice 
to  keep  them  straight! — Yes,  I  do  think  that  they  can 
be  kept  sober  for  a  time. 

6094.  But  you  think  that  in  some  cases  it  would  be 


very  difficult  to  keep  them  sober  t — I  think  thai  they  Mr. 
could  not  resist  the  drink.  Alexander 

to         6095.  And  that  in  other  cases  a  very  little  ampunt  Robtrt^. 


of  looking  after  would  probably  suffice) — Yes. 

6096.  (By  the  Chaimum.)  You  mentioned  several 
cases  which  had  encouraging  results.  You  gave  us  the 
case  of  a  man  from  Peterhead.  How  long  did  you  trace 
his  career  after  he  was  out  of  prison  % — For  two  months, 
or  for  a  little  over  that 

6097.  He  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  you  had  a 
gratuity  to  look  after.  Is  that  so  t — Yes,  I  think  so ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  very  well  about  that  man's 
gratuity  in  particular.  But  at  all  events,  he  was 
through  my  hands,  and  I  gave  him  assistance  several 
times,  and  kept  him  afloat  while  he  was  going  aboat 
seeking  for  work.  He  was  knocked  out  of  one  place 
because  it  was  known  that  he  was  a  returned  convict, 
and  he  went  through  great  hardships.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  managed  to  get  a  place  in  Fife,  and  he  was 
doing  well  there.  On  account  of  the  late  miners' 
strike,  however,  he  got  thrown  out  of  a  job,  and  being 
only  a  labouring  man,  he  was  very  hard  up  indeed. 
He  then  wrote  to  me,  telling  me  his  circumstances,  and 
I  sent  him  a  loan  of  10s.  He  wrote  back  then  thank- 
ing me  for  the  loan  of  the  money,  and  I  heard  no  more 
about  him  tUl  about  a  fortnight  ago,  when  I  had  a 
letter  from  him  with  a  postal  order  for  the  lOs.  He  is 
now  working  at  Broxburn,  and  doing  well. 

6098.  Did  you  ever  get  loans  returned  from  any 
other  one  ? — No ;  that  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that 
I  can  remember  at  present 

6099.  But  you  say  that  you  know  a  number  of  cases 
where  the  results  have  been  encouraging.  How  do  you 
proceed  with  them  1 — We  find  employment  for  the  men, 
or  rather  they  find  employment  for  themselves,  while 
we  are  keeping  them  afloat.  We  have  had  many  very 
encouraging  cases  in  which  employment  has  been 
obtained. 

6100.  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that 
prisoners,  when  they  come  out  of  prison,  can  get  any 
amount  of  drink  from  friends,  at  no  expense  to  them- 
selves, within  a  few  yards  of  the  prison  gates  ? — Yes, 
that  is  80.  I  have  known  them  to  get  drunk  between 
the  prison  and  my  office  of  a  morning. 

6101.  And  when  they  have  no  money  of  their  own? 
— Yes ;  when  they  have  no  money. 

6102.  Does  that  not  show  the  necessity  of  looking 
after  them  when  they  come  out  of  the  prison — of  trying 
to  prevent  them  ft^ling  into  the  hands  of  their  old 
friends  % — Yes ;  certainly  it  does.  [Witness  then  with- 
drew.] 


80  Nov;  18W. 


itt,m»rt 
Brnknen. 


The  Bbv.  ROBERT  HENDERSON,  called  in  and  examined. 


6103.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are,  I  understand, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  Reclama- 
tion of  Habitual  Ofienders,  Vagrants,  Beggars,  and 
Inebriates? — I  am.  May  I  be  allowed  to  make  a 
request.  I  would  much  rather  that  you  allowed  me  to 
mako  a  statement  If  you  allow  me  to  get  through 
that  then  yon  will  have  before  you  all  I  wish  to 
say. 

6104.  Well;  but  do  not  make  it  long,  please. 
Please  remember,  also,  that  we  understand  all  about  the 
general  nature  and  the  detrimental  effects  of  drink. — 
I  shall  not  touch  upon  that  I  shall  proceed.  I  under- 
stand that  the  present  inquiry  is  into  the  extent  ^e 
causes,  and  the  cure  of  the  evils  that  we  are  all  suffering 
from.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  these,  we  know 
from  statistics  how  that  stands 

6105.  We  know  all  about  that.  Please  proceed. — 
Well,  I  need  not  go  into  that,  but  it  is  important  to 
what  I  am  leading  up  to.  In  regard  to  the  causes,  yon 
are  also,  I  daresay,  very  familiar  with  these,  and  I  shall 
not  enter  into  that,  important,  undoubtedly,  though  it 
be,  except  to  make  this  remark,  without  going  into  the 
subject,  that  the  causes,  I  believe,  cannot  be  speedily 
removed.  We  have  not  then  to  deal  at  present  with 
the  removal  of  the  causes,  but  with  the  treatment  of 
the  persons  suffering  from  these  causes.     Now,  there  is 


a  very  large  body  suffering  from  them,  referred  to  in 
this  statement  connected  with  the  number  of  apprehen- 
sions. We  have  a  residuum,  and  it  is  the  problem  of 
society  at  this  time — how  is  this  residuum  to  be  dealt 
with  ?  My  contention  is  this,  that  we  must  have  new 
aims  and  methods  in  dealing  with  them,  and  further 
that  the  methods  in  use  have  entirely  ftuled.  I  have 
looked  into  the  Scottish  Acts 

6106.  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  on  in  the  usual  way. 
You  say  in  your  precis  that  severity  has  been  tried  and  has 
failed,  that  leniency  has  been  tried  and  has  failed,  that 
improved  administration  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed, 
and  that  short  sentences  have  been  tried,  and  have 
failed.  That  the  radical  cause  of  failure  has  been  a 
defective  aim  and  defective  legislation.  You  further 
say  that  a  higher  aim  is  essential — '  that  the  aim  hence- 
'  forth  must  be  the  reformation  of  the  offender'? — 
That  is  the  higher  aim,  I  think,  that  we  ought  to  set 
before  ourselves. 

6107.  And  you  say,  too,  that  you  think  new  end 
compulsory  powers  are  needed  for  its  success  ? — Scotland 
is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  compulsory  powers 
are  essential  to  reformation.  I  say  so  because  I  have 
corresponded  with  the  whole  of  Scotland — at  least  with 
all  those  entitled  to  speak  on  this  question ;  and  they 
are  unanimous  on  this  point,  that  these  compulsory 


Sev.  Bobert] 
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Rgc.  Robert      powers  must  be  obtained,  otherwise  no  scheme  will  be 
Henderson.        ^f  ^„y  ^y^ 

30  Nov.  1894.      6108.  But  what  powers  do  you  mean  % — Powers  to 
!^     '  seize  habitual  oifenders  and  habitual  inebriates. 

6109.  Well,  supposing  that  you  do  seize  them. 
But  in  the  first  place  have  you  thought  of  how  you 
would  define  habitual  offenders  t — I  have  definitions  in 
my  possession — definitions  given  by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr, 
London,  and  others,  but  not  with  me. 

6110.  Yes,  but  we  want  your  own  opinion  t— That 
they  must  be  convicted  so  many  times.  How  many  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
ioebriates  and  to  the  other  classes. 

6111.  Well,  supposing  you  had  these  habitual 
offenders  in  custody,  and  had  your  powers,  what  do  yon 
propose  to  do  t — I  would  send  them  to  Reformatories. 
There  is  a  unanimous  opinion  as  to  that  in  Scotland. 

6112.  You  speak  of  a  unanimous  opinion.  How  do 
yon  know? — From  official  correspondence  with  Chief 
Constables,  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  Parochial 
Boards,  and  chief  of  the  Town  Councils  suchasEdinburgh, 
and  from  the  unanimous  resolution  of  a  representative 
Conference  held  in  the  City  Chambers,  EdinburgL 

61 13.  Yes,  but  we  know  all  about  the  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs,  and  these  other  bodies.  How  would 
yoa  have  the  Reformatories  of  which  yon  speak  sup- 
ported ? — In  regard  to  support,  I  think  that  they  should 
be  supported  on  the  same  principle  as  assessments  are 
made  for  lunacy  purposes,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
burden  should  certaiuly  be  on  the  same  districts  that 
the  Lunacy  Acts  have  control  over. 

6114.  And  do  you  propose  that  the  contributions 
should  come  from  the  State? — I  think  that  if  the 
scheme  were  to  be  successful,  and  Scotland  were  to  reap 
the  benefits,  that  Scotland  should  certainly  bear  the 
burden.  I  am  perfectly  clear  on  that  point.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  from  the  Imperial  revenue  that  the 
contribution  should  come.  The  Imperial  Revenue 
would  refuse  to  contribute,  and  justly  so,  I  think. 

6115.  And  how  long  would  you  have  these  offenders 
to  be  resident  in  your  Reformatories? — I  would  do 
away  with  time  sentences. 

6116.  You  would  keep  them  until  they  were  re- 
formed. And  how  would  you  employ  them? — 
Industrially.  Just  as  they  are  employed  in  the  insti- 
tutions in  America.  There  they  are  employed  in 
making  shoes,  and  brushes,  and  clothing,  &c.,  and  also 
in  farming. 

6117.  You  propose  that  these  Reformatories  should 
have  ground  attached  to  them  ? — I  do ;  they  should  be 
rural  Reformatories.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  distinction  between  inebriates  and  the  other  classes  of 
habitual  offenders,  because  inebriates  must  be  dealt 
with  on  medical  principles. 

6118.  You  say  in  your  precis  that  General  Booth's 
system  is  good,  but  is  defective  ? — Yes ;  there  are,  in  my 
opinion,  two  great  defects.  The  first  is  that  it  can  only 
<leal  with  those  who  are  willing  to  be  dealt  with,  now 
that  is  a  fatal  objection,  because  only  a  very  few  come 
voluntarily  considering  the  multitudes  who  require  to 
be  dealt  with  The  second  fatal  objection  to  General 
Booth's  scheme  is  that  those  who  come  can  only  be  kept 
so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  stay. 

6119.  Bat  General  Booth's  scheme  does  not  profess 
to  deal  primarily  with  habitual  offenders  ?  The  object 
was  to  deal  with  those  who  could  not  obtain  work  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so ;  but  many  of  them  are  habitual  offenders. 

6120.  In  your  pr&cis  you  mention  the  Elmira  Insti- 
tution, United  States.  Where  is  it  situate  exactly  ? — 
In  the  State  of  New  York. 

6121.  And  how  is  it  supported? — By  the  State 
principally,  though  not  wholly. 

6122.  And  its  object  is? — The  reformation  of 
offenders.  All  the  parties  with  which  this  Committee 
is  concerned  come  within  ite  influence. 

6123.  What  are  they? — Short  sentence  criminals, 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  be  placed  iu  it  from  the 
State  prison. 

6124.  {Dr.  Sutherland.)  Juvenile  criminals  under 
30. 

6125.  {By  the  Chairman.)    If  they  go  out  they  go 


voluntarily,  if  they  enter  voluntarily — and  who  are  the  ji^t^  Boimt 
class  who  go  there,  and  how  are  they  detained  ? — They  HefuUnm. 
are  detained  there  at  the  will  of  the  parties  and  of  the         — 
Board.    The  time  sentence  is  not  in  existence.  ^  Nov.  l«?4. 

6126.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  results  ? — 
The  results  are  75  per  cent. ;  and  not  merely  is  the 
quantity  satisfactory,  but  the  quality  also,  as  testified 
by  the  Board  itself  and  by  letters  which  I  have  seen, 
written  by  discharged  prisoners. 

6127.  Can  you  tell  us  an jrthiug  about  the  expense. 
Have  you  any  reports? — Yes.  I  have  the  report  at 
home,  and  I  am  afraid  that  without  it  I  cannot  go  into 
exact  figures. 

6128.  You  go  on  in  your  precis  to  say  that 
'Industrial  Reformatories,  backed  up  by  compulsory 
'  powers,  essential,'  and  that  this  has  been  proved. 
Have  you  any  other  instance  to  give  us  except  that  of 
Elmira  Institution? — In  this  case  we  have  no  com- 
pulsory powers  at  alL 

6129-30.  But  I  mean  other  cases  from  abroad? — 
There  are  institutions,  though  I  have  not  copies  of  the 
reports  with  me,  in  France,  Belgium,  Berlin,  Holsteiu, 
and  other  places. 

6131.  They  work  satisfactorily  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

6132.  You  have  not  been  in  any  of  the  labour 
colonies  there  ? — Na 

6133.  And  you  do  not  know  about  them  ? — I  only 
know  from  the  reports,  which  are  perfectly  reliable. 
I  am  relying  on  them. 

6134.  Bat  we  do  not  rely  on  them ;  for  none  of  the 
reports  are  concerning  compulsory  labour  colonies. 
We  have  the  reports,  but  none  of  them  have  regard  to 
compulsory  labour  colonies,  and  I  thought  that  you 
might  be  able  to  tell  us  about  compulsory  labour 
colonies  ? — ^No,  I  can't  do  so. 

6135.  You  have  not  made  any  difference  in  your  state- 
ment between  cases  of  inebriates  and  cases  of  habitual 
offenders  ? — I  shall  do  so  if  you  wish  it. 

6136.  No,  I  do  not  suggest  ii  What,  may  I  ask,  is 
your  view  ?  Would  you  deal  with  them  all  through  one 
sort  of  Reformatory  ? — No ;  certainly  not. 

6137.  You  would  have  inebriate  institutions  ? — Yes, 
most  unquestionably. 

6138.  And  how  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
supportd — by  rates  levied  upon  the  lunacy  (districts? — 
Yes ;  if  the  people  are  poor.  If  the  iumatesfare  poor 
the  State  must  support  them,  and  ought  to  support 
these  institutions. 

6139.  And  you  would  have  the  incidence  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  the  inebriate  and  the  purely  criminal 
Reformatory  institutions  the  same  ? — Yes,  the  same. 

6140.  And  are  we  to  understand  that  you  wish  the 
State  to  employ  female  labour  in  the  female  reformatory 
institutions? — Yes,  just  as  women  are  employed  in 
institutions  of  a  similar  kind.  I  have  seen  the  work 
that  they  can  do.  I  went  very  carefully  over  the  whole 
of  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  departments  of  General 
Booth's  Institution  in  London,  and  saw  women  in  rooms 
larger  and  smaller  than  this  one,  sewing  and  knitting, 
under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  the  system  acted 
upon.  I  saw  them  sewing  useful  needlework,  and  the 
things  they  sew  and  knit  are  disposed  of,  and  become 
part  of  the  income  of  the  institution. 

6141.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  What  difference  do  you 
propose  to  make  between  the  habitual  offender,  and  the 
habitual  inebriate  in  treatment? —  My  opinion  is, 
certainly,  that  the  treatment  of  the  inebriate  should  be 
treatment  under  medical  guidance. 

6142.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  most  of  the  habitual 
offenders  are  practically  habitual  inebriates? — A  very 
large  percentage  are. 

6143.  So  large  a  percentage  that  there  is  scarcely 
anything  left — there  is  something  no  doubt,  but  very 
little  ?— That  is  so. 

6144.  So  that  the  necessity  of  having  a  different 
system,  which  would  entail  considerably  increased 
expense,  seems  to  be  consequently  justifiable.  Is  that 
your  view  ? — Inebriates,  I  should  say,  are  certainly 
divisible  into  classes.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  inebriates  under  the 
same  rule. 
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6145.  The  whole  of  the  offenders  yon  meant — No; 
I  am  speaking  just  now  of  the  inebriates.  Ton  have 
a  class  of  inebriates  who  aie  thorotighly  bad,  whom 
nothing  can  restore  except  this  new  system,  and  the 
time  and  the  inflnences  you,  under  it,  bring  to  bear 
upon  them.  But  there  is  a  second  class  not  so  bad, 
and  there  is  another  class  still,  a  third  class,  not  nearly 
so  bad  in  the  earlier  stages,  who  can  Tety  properly 
be  drafted  into  Reformatories.  Judgment,  again,  may 
be  used  in  dealing  with  the  second  class,  who  may  be 
drafted  into  Beformatories  too,  bat  the  purely  bad 
inebriate  ought  to  be  treated  separately  and  medically. 

6146.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  What  do  you  mean  by 
lunacy  distncts  for  rateable  purposes  t — I  mean  this, 
that  I  understand  there  are  distncts  assessed  for  the 
lunacy  expenditure. 

6147.  But  why  lunacy  f — It  is  simply  the  fact  that 
under  the  Lunacr  Acts  there  are  districts.  I  think 
that  the  same  districts  might  be  assessed  for  these  new 
institutions'  support — they  being  local  institutions. 

6148.  But  do  you  associate  lunacy  with  inebriety  1 
— No,  by  no  means.  It  was  only  to  save  expense  in 
the  collection  of  the  assessment  that  I  suggested  these 
districts. 

6149.  Yon  do  not  associate  lunacy  with  criminality  t 
— No. 


6150.  But  why  ask  the  Imperial  revenue  to  con-  Sev.  £obert 
tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  these  people  t— I  do^<"<^«>"- 
not  ask  them.    I  guard  myself  carefully  from  doing  „.  „      Lg. 
that.  ' 

6151.  You  are  aware  that  the  Imperial  revenue  now 
contributes  a  fair  proportion  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  people  in  the  shape  of  the  prison  and  of  the  police 
grants  t — You  refer  to  Scotland.     Yes  ;  that  may  be. 

6152.9'Why  should  the  proportion  borne  now  by  the 
police  and  the  prison  vote,  not  be  borne  stUl  under  the 
altered  circumstances  1 — That  is  matter  for  considera- 
tion. I  think  that  in  order  to  get  this  new  movement 
a  footing  within  the  legislature  we  should  be  very 
careful  how  we  raise  up  English  opposition. 

6153.  Do  yon  see  any  objection  to  the  money,  now 
contributed  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  being  spent  in 
another  form  for  the  cure  of  these  people? — In  regard 
to  prisons,  do  you  mean  1 

6154.  I  mean  taking  these  people  out  of  prisons  and 
other  places  of  that  kind,  and  putting  them  into 
Beformatories ;  do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  money 
stUl  required  for  their  maintenance  should  not  continue 
to  come  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  % — No  ;  I  do  not 
see  any  reason,  and  I  told  you  why  I  thought  the 
institutions  should  be  separated,  [^e  witness  then 
withdrew.] 


Mr.  William 
Ttii. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  TODD  called  in  and  examined. 


Ur.  William 
Todd. 


6155.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of 
the  Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society  ? — I  am. 

6156.  In  the  first  place  I  must  tell  you  that  our 
remit  does  not  involve  any  questions  of  licensing 
reform ;  that  it  refers  solely  to  what  means  can  be 
adopted  for  dealing  with  habitual  offenders  and  people 
of  diat  class.  I  suppose,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society,  in  your 
reformation  efforts,  you  come  across  a  good  many 
habitual  drunkards  especially  f — ^With  a  good  number. 

6157.  Have  you  any  idea  how  they  can  be  dealt 
with  apart  from  patting  down  the  manufacture  of 
spirits,  and  closing  the  public-houses  1— Well,  my  first 
idea  was  of  course  in  that  direction. 

6158.  But  apart  from  that  aspect  of  the  matter — we 
can  take  up,  however,  the  other  aspect — the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  against  supplying  drunken  people  with 
drink  1 — I  think  these  clauses  of  the  Act  are  entirely 
inoperative. 

6159.  Do  you  endeavour  to  enforce  that  provision  t 
— ^We  never  do  so  far  as  I  know. 

6160.  But  why  not  1 — Simply  because  we  thought  it 
was  a  matter  for  the  police,  and  not  for  us.  I  have 
drawn  up  a  summary  from  a  historical  point  of  view  of 
the  question,  and  in  the  Report  I  now  give  in,  at  pages 
29,  30,  and  31,  there  is  given  an  account  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  temperance  movement  in  Edinburgh. 

6161.  About  the  'drunks'  that  have  come  through 
your  hands.  Tell  us  something  about  them  t — I  may 
say  that  I  drew  up  a  statement  showing  what  we  have 
done  in  the  matter  of  pledging. 

6162.  What  have  you  done  then  t— Since  1836  we 
have  pledged  nearly  200,000  individuals. 

6163.  And  how  many  have  relapsed  f — I  estimate, 
that  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  tables,  I  have  made 
up,  over  75  per  cent,  of  that  number  have  kept  the 
pledge  for  three  months ;  50  per  cent,  have  kept  it  for 
six  months ;  and  25  per  cent,  have  kept  it  permanently. 
The  reason  why  I  divide  them  up  in  that  way  is  simply 
this,  that  during  a  year  you  have  three  or  four  distinct 
periods  of  temptation.  For  example  you  have  the 
New  Year  holidays.  Then  you  have  the  Spring  Fast, 
something  in  the  same  line  about  midsummer,  and  then 
the  Autumn  Fast  These  periods  are  periods  of  great 
temptation,  so  much  so  that  you  find  men  who  have 
taken  the  pledge,  and  got  safely  over  the  New  Year 
holidays,  looking  forward  to  the  time  of  the  trades' 
holidays,  as  the  period  of  the  next  strong  tempta- 
tion. 

6164.  Some,  I  suppose,  having  broken  the  pledge, 
come  back  to  you  to  be  repledged ! — Yes. 


6165.  Do  they  come  back  to  the  society! — Well,  of 
course,  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  city. 

6166.  You  work  with  the  Good  Templars  don't  you  f 
— ^We  are  a  separate  society  altogether.  The  Good 
Templars,  the  Rechabites  and  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
are  what  may  be  termed  benefit  societies,  the  two  latter 
eminently  so. 

6167.  In  the  matter  of  pledging.  A  man  who  was 
pledged  with  you,  and  broken  it,  would  probably  go  to 
the  Good  Templars, or  the  Rechabites,  or  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance to  be  repledged ! — ^Well,  they  might.  But  some- 
times they  have  pledged  as  many  as  six  times  with  us. 
And  from  past  records  we  find  that  some  who  have 
pledged  oftenest  have  turned  out  the  strongest  workers 
in  connection  with  our  body. 

6168.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  pledged, 
say  six  times,  or  rather  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
had  held  off  for  a  good  long  time,  do  you  find  that  he 
is  much  better  than  the  man  who  ha&  broken  down 
sooner,  and  has  repledged  1  Do  you  find  that  total 
abstinence  for  12  months,  for  example,  is  frequently 
followed  by  a  break-down  I — Not  so  frequently  in  cases 
over  the  12  months.  I  think  the  great  temptation 
lies  in  the  first  year.  When  they  come  to  me  to  pledge 
I  tell  them  in  two  lines  what  I  would  like  them  to  do. 
To  trust  God  and  to  keep  their  mouth  shut,  to  avoid 
the  temptations  of  old  companions,  and  also  to  avoid 
highly  seasoned  meats.  I  believe  that  has  something 
to  do  with  the  matter. 

6169.  You  have  no  statistics,  I  suppose,  showing 
the  number  of  relapses  at  different  periods  of  ab- 
stinence ? — I  have  not  such  statistics  with  me,  and 
besides,  that  woald  depend  entirely  upon  the  party's 
word  who  gave  the  information.  Sometimes  I  have 
even  heard  people  say  that  they  were  keeping  the 
pledge  when  they  actually  smelt  of  drink.  I  drew 
up,  however,  what  may  be  called  a  summary  in  regard 
to  pledges,  and  for  that  purpose  I  went  into  a  number 
of  figures  and  other  things,  and  I  condensed  the 
whole  as  much  as  possible.  I  can  submit  these  sta- 
tistics to  you  if  you  like. 

6170.  Yes ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them. 

6171.  {Witness.)  Then  I  took  and  condensed  these 
pledges  into  as  small  bulk  as  possible.  I  now  hand 
in  a  number  of  these  pledges  which  represent  the 
principal  pledges  in  actual  load  use,  includuig  those  of 
various  churches. 

6172.  Yes  ;  I  see  that  this  pledge  runs  '  I  voluntarily 
'  promise  that  I  will  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
'  liquors,  except  as  medicines  or  wine  in  a  reUgious 
ordinance.'    Have  you  not  changed  the  original  pledge 
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Mr.  WiUiam  a  good  deal  1 — No ;  that  is  the  original  pledge  of  1S36, 
Todd.  tept  the  same  until  to-day. 

J,  6173.  And  yon  have  the  same  thing  to-day  % — Yes ; 

•°'^"  *  you  will  notice  that  the  same  promise  is  required 
in  the  pledge  of  to-day  that  is  required  in  the  original 
pledge  of  1836. 

6174.  You  take  still  a  pledge  against  spirits  only? 
— ^No ;  the  original  Temperance  Society,  between  1830 
and  1836,  went  against  ardent  spirits.  In  1836  it  was 
our  present  pledge,  and  it  was  for  total  abstinence. 
Some  of  those  which  I  have  handed  in  are  the  old 
Temperance  Society  pledges. 

6175.  There  is  a  more  recent  pledge.  It  says  'I 
'  promise,  God  helping  me,  to  abstain  from  all  intoxi- 
'  eating  drink  as  a  beverage.'  Do  you  use  that  pledge 
to-day  ? — That  is  the  pledge  of  another  Society.  The 
pledges  of  a  number  of  societies  are  there.  I  think 
the  last  pledge  among  those  which  I  have  handed  in 
is  the  soldiePs  pledge  from  Piershill  Barracks,  or  the 
Soldiers'  Home. 

6176.  Yes,  I  notice  that  it  runs  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  others.  They  are  all  for  the  same 
purpose,  and,  I  suppose,  equally  well  adhered  to  ? — 
Yes ;  among  the  number  of  pledges  which  I  have  given 
in  are  those  of  the  Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society ; 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ; 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church;  Carrubber's  Close 
Mission ;  and  the  Soldiers'  Home.  That  I  think 
represents  a  few  of  the  pledges  which  are  in  the  parcel 
that  I  have  handed  in. 

6177.  Does  that  mean  that  there  are  something 
like  14  different  societies  t — ^No;  nine  or  ten  different 
societies,  with  three  or  four  pledges  each.  For 
example,  the  Carrubber's  Close  Mission  have  only  one 
pledge. 

6178.  What  then  is  the  difference  in  the  pledges. 
I  see  that  your  Society  has  three  or  four! — The 
difference  in  the  pledges  is  this :  Our  large  engraved 
card  costs  6d.  That  is  sold,  and  we  also  give  a  little 
pocket  pledge  for  the  persons  to  produce  to  an  employer, 
&c.  There  is  another  thin  paper  pledge,  those  which  we 
give  for  nothing ;  and  for  the  little  pocket  pledge  alone 
we  charge  Id. — the  large  engraved  card,  as  I  said, 
being  charged  6d.      In  the  Church  of  Scotland  the 


Temperance  Society  was  a  dual  society,  that  is,  it  was  Ur.  WUUam 

established    on    the  dual  basis.     The  peculiarity  of  Todd. 

the  leading  Churches  is  that  they  have  famUy  pledges.      j,       .g.. 

The  Carrubber's  Close  pledge  is  just  a  little  ticket  about        ''^' 

the  same  size  as  one  of  the  Music  Hall  tickets.    On 

the  other  hand,  the  soldier's  pledge  is   of  a  peculiar 

kind;  a  sort  of  religious  society  to  which  they  pay 

in  so  much  a  week.     I  shall  leave  them  all  with  you  U 

you  think  they  are  of  any  value. 

6179.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy).  Have  you  tried  any  pf 
the  empirical  cures  for  drunkenness  1 — I  can  only  speak 
of  the  Tyson  cure.  But  we  did  not  try  it  at  all  beoiuse 
they  did  not  come  up  to  the  scratch. 

6180.  Tell  us  how  that  was?— Well,  the  Tyson 
people  applied  to  us,  and  we  got  together  20  individuals 
whom  we  thought  to  be  thorough-going  habitual 
drunkards,  and  they  were  willing  to  go  in  for  the  Tyson 
cure.  The  Tyson  people  said  that  they  would  give  the 
cure  for  nothing,  while  we  offered  them  the  use  of  our 
rooms  in  Nicolson  Street  for  the  purpose.  They  agreed, 
but  after  a  delay  of  six  months  they  backed  out  of  the 
business  altogether,  and  left  us  with  these  people  on  hand 
whom  we  had  brought  together  for  the  'cure.'  The 
last  thing  we  heard  from  the  Tyson  people  was  that 
they  were  prepared  to  go  in  for  the  cure  at  £5  a  head ; 
but  long  before  that  we  had  told  the  parties  who  wished 
to  be  cured  that  the  cure  would  be  effected  for  nothing. 
We  had  a  bottle  of  mixture,  and  we  tasted  it  as  a  com- 
mittee without  committing  ourselves  at  all.  On  our  part 
we  were  quite  willing  to  go  in  for  the  experiment. 

6180a.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Did  any  other  Temper- 
ance Society  in  Scotland  receive  a  similar  offer? — I 
could  not  say. 

6181.  You  got  together  20  habitual  drunkards  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Tyson  cure  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Waterston  has 
the  whole  correspondence  in  the  matter. 

6182.  Has  he  any  letter  from  the  Tyson  people 
offering  the  cure? — He  has  the  whole  correspondence. 
I  put  the  correspondence  in  his  hands,  and  being  a 
private  correspondence  it  remains  in  his  hands.  We 
did  not  want  as  a  committee  of  the  society,  to  have  to 
say  that  the  cure  was  a  perfect  cure,  or  anything  like 
it,  till  we  had  ourselves  seen  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment.    [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Jler.  J.  I). 

ItahrrtKHt. 


The  Ebv.  J.  D.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  U.P.  Clergyman,  North  Berwick,  called  in  and  examined. 


Rev.  J.  D. 
JXdbertaoti. 


6183.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  an  M.A  and  a 
D.Sc.  ?— Yes. 

6184.  And  you  appear  as  a  delegate  from  the  Edin 
burgh  Presbytery  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  ? 
— Yes,  I  appear  as  a  delegate  from  that  Presbytery,  and 
1  should  say  that  I  have  specially  to  deal  with  the 
inebriate  part  of  the  remit.  I  sent  out  to  all  the 
ministers  of  the  church  within  the  bounds  circulars 
containing  a  number  of  queries  as  to  the  number, 
cii-cumstances,  &c.,  of  habitual  inebriates  not  coming 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  police. 

6185.  Yes.  Please  let  us  know  the  results  of  your 
inquiries? — The  first  query  in  the  circular  is  to  this 
effect — 'What  is  the  number  of  habitual  inebriates 
'  known  to  you  who  have  not  passed  through  the  police 
'  court '  1  That  is  the  question ;  and  in  answer  to  it  the 
returns  state  1  per  cent.  The  second  query  is — '  What 
'  proportion  of  these  are  of  the  well-t(Hlo  classes — able 
*  to  pay  for  their  own  maintenance  in  Retreats  chosen 
'  by  themselves '  ?  The  returns  state  in  reply  about  a 
tenth  of  the  1  per  cent.  Query  three  is — '  Is  the  number 
'  of  habitual  inebriates  increasing  or  diminishing  within 
'  the  period  over  which  your  observations  have  ex- 
tended '  ?  It  seems,  from  the  returns,  that  most  of  the 
ministers  think  that  there  has  been  an  increase,  especi- 
ally among  women  in  the  wage  earning  classes,  and 
among  habitual  drinkers.  The  next  query  is — 'Of 
'  these  persons,  how  many  are  there  whose  indulgence 
'  may  be  regarded  as  periodic,  recurring,  that  is,  at 
'  more  or  less  fixed  intervals '  ?  About  two-thirds  it 
would  seem ;  they  would  be  more  or  less  continuous 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  was  want  of  means, 
or  some  other  hindering  cause  of  an  ordinary  kind.     Of 


the  '  periodicals '  a  number  may  be  described  as  consti- 
tutionally so,  some  from  a  hereditary  trait  or  other- 
wise. Tie  fifth  query  ran  thus — 'Do  you  consider 
'  that  the  existing  methods  and  institutions  for  dealing 
'  with  habitual  inebriates  have  been  successful  in  im- 
'  proving  their  character  and  condition,  and  affording 
'  relief  to  others  concerned,  or  do  you  think  that  these 
'  require  to  be  supplemented  by  new  enactments  and 
'  agencies  '  ?  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  agreement 
that  the  existing  institutions  were  so  far  effective,  but 
on  several  grounds  there  was  a  desire  that  they  should 
be  increased  and  supplemented. 

6186.  Uuw  many  then  were  in  favour  of  a  new  class 
of  inebriate  institutions  ? — They  were  aU  except  one. 
And  they  also  stated  that  the  existing  institutions  were 
far  too  few,  and  were  badly  distributed,  and  inadequately 
supervised.  There  seem  to  have  been  instances,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns,  in  which  in  institutions  for  reform  it 
was  possible  for  an  inmate  to  die  of  delirium  tremens, 
showing  evidently  that  there  was  a  want  of  supervision. 
Such  a  statement  was  made  to  me  by  a  minister  in  the 
Lasswade  district.  The  opinion  of  the  ministers,  I 
should  add,  was  that  in  these  institutions  there  should 
be  provision  for  compelling  the  inmates  to  work,  and  that 
regular  work  should  be  part  of  the  method  of  reform 
adopted.  A  general  complaint  was  that  the  institutions 
are  far  too  dear  for  the  majority  of  those  who  need 
them,  and  that  there  should  be  in  all  of  them  a 
medical  man — or  at  least  a  medical  man  connected 
with  each — who  knows  something  of  the  injury  to  the 
brain,  and  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  method  of 
strengthening  the  wiU  power.  There  ought  to  be  also 
religious  influences,  and  moral  training,  together  with  in- 
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Btniction  in  the  scientific  aspects  of  indulgence.  Qaeiy 
No.  6  was — '  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  habitual  in- 
'  ebriates  should  be  under  some  form  of  compulsory  con- 
trol '  t — There  was  unanimity  on  that  point — absolute 
unanimity  with  the  exception  of  one.  There  were  many 
qualifications  and  safeguards  suggested  as  necessary. 
One  of  them  was  that  there  should  be  the  medical 
officer  of  the  county  (who  might  be  conjoined  with  the 
man's  own  medical  adviser),  and  that  some  magistrate 
should  be  consulted  before  anyone  could  be  confined, 
to  guard  against  any  use  of  the  power  for  illegal 
purposes.  Some  of  the  returns  said  that  after  a  second 
conviction  in  the  Police  Court  the  party  might  be 
dealt  w'ith. 

6187.  Do  the  members  of  your  Presbytery  really 
think  that  a  man  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  habitu^ 
drunkard  if  he  be  twice  convicted  1 — No. 

6188.  But  what  is  this  you  say  about  a  second  con- 
viction then! — The  megority  do  not  say  that,  but  one 
or  two  do  say  so;  say  that  if  there  be  a  second 
conviction  there  should  be  an  inquiry,  and  that  if  con- 
sidered advisable  by  the  proper  authorities  it  should  be 
possible  to  deal  wiUi  the  parties.  Person^y,  I  think 
two  convictions  far  too  few.  The  seventh  query  in  the 
circular  is — 'Have  yon  any  farther  suggestions  as  to 
'  the  better  treatment  and  redaction  of  the  numbers  of 
''those  who  may  be  classed  as  habitual  inebriates'? 
They  think  that  Uie  present  laws  should  be  more  strictly 
enforced  against  those  who  sell  drink  to  minors. 

6189.  Was  it  generally  thought  by  the  members  of 
the  Presbytery  that  there  was  much  adulteration  of 
^irits,  and  that  the  amount  of  drunkenness  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  adulteration  ? — The  opinion  was 
that,  in  certain  districts  and  upon  special  occasions,  a 
great  deal  of  the  drunkenness  was  due  to  the  spirits 
being  adulterated,  and  that  the  laws  which  bear  upon 
adulteration  should  be  enforced  much  more  stringently 
than  they  are  at  present ;  and  especially  that  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  children  should  be  prevented. 

6190.  Have  they  no  specific  recommendations  to 
make  as  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  children.  Do  they 
mention  any  cases — specific  cases  I  mean — where  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  children  has  been  the  cause  of  drunken- 
ness and  crime ) — No;  not  specially.  They  were  simply 
suggestions  made  by  the  members.  They  think  that 
the  law  is  not  enforced  in  certain  districts — that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  considerable  liberty ;  and  they  thought 
also  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
grocers'  licenses  as  well  as  of  public-house  licenses ;  and 
that  some  modification  of  the  Norwegian  system,  adapted 
of  conrse  to  our  own  country,  could  be  run  along  with 
that  of  local  option  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the 
production  of  drunkenness.  They  think  that  a  publican 
who  has  supplied  drink  to  a  customer  publicly  convicted 


of  drunkenness  more  than  once  should  be  deprived  of -^ev.  J.  D. 
his  license,  or  that  his  license  should  be  '  marked,'  if  Robertgo*. 
the  man  was  known  to  be  a  drunkard  or  had  committed  „.  „      -i^at 
a  crime  while  under  the  influence  of  drink.     There  was    •       " 
also  a  valuable  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  police 
force,  engaged  in  this  work,  should  be  men  who  pro- 
fessed or  were  considered  total  abstainers — that  then,  to 
some  extent,  the  administration  of  the  law  would  be 
better  enforced  in  certain  districts  if  the  policemen  were 
teetotalers,  and  not  only  the  policemen,  but  the  members 
of  the  Inland  Revenue,  who  have  to  do  practically  with 
the  trade. 

6191.  I  think  that  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry — ^we  have  not  to  deal  with  the  licenses.  We 
wish  to  see  how  far  the  public  opinion  of  your 
Presbytery  is  prepared  to  support  compulsory  deaUag 
with  the  classes  in  question  I—On  the  question  of  the 
compulsory  control  of  the  institutions  and  other  agencies, 
the  members  seem  to  be,  practically  unanimous.  As  to  ' 
the  support  of  these,  they  think  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able, if  possible,  and  of  considerable  advantage,  to 
couple  the  voluntwy  element  with  the  Government 
grant  as  it  is  at  present  in  connection  with  juvenile  in- 
stitutions. The  opinion  of  many  seems  to  be  that,  along 
with  the  Government  grant,  there  might  be  a  means  of 
appealing  to  the  benevolent. 

6192.  Well,  that  is  a  suggestion ;  but  we  cannot  give 
efTect  to  it  by  law.  Is  there  anything  else  1 — Further, 
I  might  say  that  the  treatment  in  these  institutions 
should  be  very  elaborately  graded,  according  to  the 
actual  development  of  dypsomania  in  the  person.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  propose  to  make 
the  publican  pay  for  any  expense  to  which  the .  rate- 
payers are  put. 

6193.  I  presume  the  majority  of  them  do  not  think 
that  feasible) — No;  many  of  these  things  are  only 
suggestions  thrown  out.  But  there  is  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  control 
over  the  habitual  drunkards. 

6194.  And  you  know  that  a  great  many  people  out- 
side the  clergymen — that,  in  fact,  public  opinion  in 
Scotland  would  go  the  length  of  your  Presbytery  % — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  Public  opinion  might  not—I  mean 
outside  opinion — be  quite  so  strong  as  the  church 
opinion,  because  it  wonld  scarcely  be  so  pronounced,  but 
it  would  be  quite  strong  enough  to  support  the  proposal. 

6195.  You  mentioned  about  a  case  of  delirium  tremens 
occurring  in  a  private  institution ;  have  you  any  details 
of  it  1 — Only  this,  that  one  minister  reported  to  me  that 
he  knew  a  case  personally  of  a  man  who  was  sent  to  one 
of  these  institutions  to  be  restrained,  and  that  he  died  of 
delirium  tremens  while  he  was  there. 

6196.  And  was  that  a  Scottish  Institution  ? — Yes,  I 
was  led  to  believe  so.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Dr.  John, 
SiOald. 


JOHN  SIBBALD,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  called  in  and  examined. 


Vr.  JoliH 
SObatd. 


6197.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  a  Commissioner 
in  Lunacy  for  Scotland  1 — Yes. 

6198.  The  points  that  we  wished  that  we  might  have 
your  opinion  on  are  two.  In  the  first  place  we  were 
told  that  there  are  a  number  of  lunatics  boarded-out  with 
people  who  receive  not  more  than  four  in  their  houses, 
and  that  these  houses  are  under  the  control  of,  and 
are  licensed  by  your  Board) — That  is  so. 

6199.  We  want  to  know;  in  the  first  place,  what 
powei"  the  keepers  of  these  houses  have  1 — That  is  a 
question  which  one  would  require  to  answer  with  con- 
siderable caution;  because  there  is  no  statutory  provision 
wMch  defines  their  power. 

6200.  How  does  the  law  work  out  then  ?— Well,  the 
sole  function  of  our  Board,  when  a  pauper  lunatic  is 
intimated  to  us — that  is  to  say  when  a  poor  person 
becomes  entitled  to  relief  from  the  Parochial  Authorities 
pn  the  ground  of  insanity — is  to  consider  how  the  case 
may  be  disposed  of;  I  take  the  case  of  pauper  lunatics 
because  private  patients  constitute.  »  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  patients  boarded  in  the  way  referred  to 
in  y^ur  question.  The  duty  of  the  Parochial  Board 
9n  sncb  a  case  occurring  is  to  place  the  pauper  lunatic 


in  the  District  Asylum,  unless  he  gets  the  sanction  of 
our  Board  for  disposing  of  him  otherwise;  that  sanction 
is  never  granted  without  careful  consideration  of  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  position  of  the  lunatic  and  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  people  with  whom  it  is  proposed  to  place  the 
lunatic.  This  statement  is  accompanied  by  medical 
certificates  showing  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  and 
that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  to  be  placed  are 
suitable  for  his  proper  care  and  treatment  The  Board 
does  not,  as  the  sheriff  does,  give  an  order  that  so-and-»> 
is  to  be  placed  in  that  house  and  kept  in  that  houde  ; 
we  merely,  as  a  Board,  grant  the  sanction  for  the 
person  being  kept  there.  I  should  not  like  to  b<^ 
supposed  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  exact  legal 
position  of  the  person.  I  should  think  his  position 
would  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  a  child  in 
the  house — that  if  the  question  was  raised,  the  guardian 
would  have  to  show  that  any  control  which  he  exercised 
over  the  patient  was  such  as  would  be  justifiable  in 
regard  to  any  member  of  his  household  in  the  patient's 
condition. 

6201.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
is  boarded-out    in  the  country  in  the  manner  you 
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Ur.  John        describe,  bat  thinks  that  he  would  like  to  return  to 
flMald.  Edinburgh  t    Has  his  guardian    in  that    event    any 

^J      -aa.  powers  of  detention) — Such  cases  sometimes  occur, 
•  *  and  what  happens  is  this.     The  guardian,  as  we  call 

the  person  with  whom  the  patient  lives,  reports  the 
matter,  if  he  loses  sight  of  the  person,  to  the  Inspector 
of  Poor,  and  the  Inspector  of  Poor  follows  the  patient, 
or  writw  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  ptmsh  to 
which  he  has  gone.  If  a  patient  goes  away  in  that 
fashion,  he  is  brought  back  as  a  man  who  requires  to 
be  watched  and  tc^en  care  o^  and  in  regard  to  whom 
the  guardian  or  the  Inspector  of  Poor  might  be  held 
to  be  doing  his  duty  in  taking  care  of  him.  If  a  patient 
resists,  and  force  has  to  be  used,  the  case  ia  not  suitable 
for  a  private  dwelling,  and  steps  would  be  taken  to 
place  the  patient  in  an  asylum. 

6202.  And  the  only  cases  you  would  sanction  being 
boarded-out  in  that  way  are  those  of  harmless  or 
imbecile  lunatics? — ^Well,  yesj  but  that  can  only  be 
taken  as  a  very  general  answer,  for  every  case  is  con- 
sidered quite  on  its  own  merits. 

6203.  Our  reason,  I  should  say,  for  wishing  parti- 
cular information  on  the  point  is  this.  We  may  have 
to  suggest  some  similar  boarding-out  system  in  respect 
of  certain  classes  of  habitual  ofEenders,  and  we  want  to 
know  the  legal  analogy.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  get 
a  definite  statement  of  the  legal  analogy  that  we  have 
consulted  your  Board.  Take  this  case.  Supposing  a 
man  is  sent  with  your  sanction  to  one  of  these  houses 
to  be  boarded-out,  and  he  gets  excited,  wants  to  go  out, 
and  ultimately  becomes  violent.  The  man  with  whom 
he  is  boarded,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to  restrain 
him,  there  is  a  struggle,  and  the  patient  knocks  his 
guardian  on  the  head  and  kills  him  in  his  effort  to  get 
free.  Now,  what  would  be  that  man's  position!— Of 
course,  if,  when  tried  for  the  crime,  he  were  held  to  be 
s  lunatic  he  would  be  detained  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure ;  but  if  he  were  held  to  have  been  sane,  and 
eititled  to  escape,  he  would  be  guilty  of  homicide. 
— He  would  be  liable  to  be  tried,  but  he  would  be  in 
the  same  position  as  a  patient  in  an  asylum.  A  patient 
in  an  asylum  who  has  committed  an  assault  on  another 
patient,  or  on  an  attendant,  has  been  on  more  than  one 
occasion  brought  up  and  tried. 

6204.  Who  is  the  legal  officer  of  your  Board  t— 
We  have  two  legal  commissioners.  Sheriff  Guthrie 
Smith,  and  Mr.  John  Cowan,  W.S.,  the  present  Crown 
Agent 

6205.  Probably  I  am  springing  a  very  difficult 
question  on  you,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  do  that. 
What  we  wish  is  to  have  some  enlightenment  on  this 
which  is  very  germane  to  our  inquiry.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  upon  the  matter  we  can  have  the  thing 
looked  into,  and  any  legislative  enactments  bearing  on 
the  subject  put  down  ou  a  memorandum.  If  you  could 
have  such  a  memorandum  drawn  up,  settling  the  ezist- 
iug  powers  on  these  two  points,  we  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  by  your  sending  it  to  usf — Yes;  I  ^all  do 
so.     (Appendix  xxiii) 

6206.  Thanks.  Now  the  second  pobt  is  this.  Two 
experts  gave  evidence  before  us,  and  referred  to  a  pro- 
cess that  takes  place  in  Scotland  in  the  case  of  persona 
threatened  with  lunacy,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  lunacy. 
These  cases  are  of  a  land  that  can  be  better  dealt  with 
at  a  private  home  than  in  an  asylum,  and  by  some 
machinery  or  other  which  we  do  not  understand,  the 
Inspector  of  Poor  gets  the  sanction  of  your  Board  to 
have  these  persons  sent  to  a  private  house  to  be  kept 
by  some  trustworthy  people.  By-and-bye  the  patient 
gets  tired  of  the  place ;  wants  a  change  of  scene.  Now 
we  want  to  know  whether  the  guardian,  as  we  may 
say,  has  any  powers  to  detain  the  patient ! — ^A  private 
patient  of  that  kind  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  pauper  patient  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 
The  sections  of  the  Act  I  can  refer  you  to,  so  that  you 
can  see  exactly  how  the  thing  stands.  There  is  one 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  a  person  who  is  suffering 
from  what  is  believed  to  be  curable  insanity — insanity 
not  of  long  duration,  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be 
of  long  duration.  That  person  can  be  placed  in  the 
house  of  anyone — of  a  medical  man  for  instance — 


boarded  there,  and  kept  there  for  a  period  nut  exceeding  Vr.  J<^n 
six  months.  SibbtUd, 

6207.  You  have  used  the  same  phrase  'kept' — whrt      „ 
power  of  detention  has  that  party  t— Nothing  more  than        *'^' 
the  power  he  would  have  under  common  law  of  detaining 

a  patient  in  delirium,  or  snSering,  say,  from  typhus 
fever. 

6208.  Take  this  case.  A  man  sufiering  from  onmble 
lunacy  is  sent  to  a  house  for  six  months  to  be  boarded. 
After  a  month  has  passed,  he  believes  that  he  is  san^ 
and  he  wants  to  go  out  I£s  friends  don't  want  him  out, 
and  his  guardian  attempts  to  restrain  the  man.  Have 
there  been  any  cases  of  actions  being  raised  for  false 
restraint  in  circumstances  of  that  kind! — Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  occurred.  There  have  been  no  cases  of 
that  sort  I  cannot  tell  what  would  happen  were  an 
action  raised.  A  person  keeping  a  lunatic  under  a 
six  months'  certificate  could  not  be  punished  for 
keeping  a  lunatic  for  profit,  without  the  order  of  the 
sheriff  or  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  Otherwise  he 
would  be  in  the  same  position  as  any  person  having  a 
lunatic  boarder. 

6209.  These  technical  points  may  not  appear  to  be 
of  great  moment,  but  in  the  contingency  of  any  extension 
of  the  system  to  the  case  of  habitual  offenders,  they 
would  become  of  great  consequence.  That  is  the  reason 
that  I  wish  to  have  reliable  and  accurate  information 
about  these  technical  points,  and  if  you  can  include  the 
second  point  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  in  your 
memorandum  we  shall  be  further  obliged ! — ^Yes,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

6210.  In  the  case  of  paupers  boarded-out,  how  are 
they  employed !  By  the  person  who  takes  them  in ! — 
The  treatment  of  the  pauper  is  carried  out  under  the 
Board's  regulations  and  supervision.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  can  be  done  that  is  not  laid  down  in 
written  regulations.  The  paupers  are  treated  as  much 
as  possible  as  members  of  the  families  with  whom  they 
are  boarded-out 

6211.  And  I  suppose  these  cases  will  be  sent  to 
working  men,  or  to  crofters  or  small  fanners ! — Yes. 

6212.  And  they  work  for  these  men! — Yes;  and 
sometimes  they  are  the  best  workers  in  the  family. 
But  we  should  take  steps  to  have  the  pauper  removed 
at  once  if  he  were  driven  to  work  in  any  cruel  or  unkind 
way. 

6213.  What  is  your  system  of  inspection  in  regard 
to  the  lunatics  boarded-out  in  the  manner  that  you  have 
described ! — In  the  first  place,  the  inspection  of  pauper 
lunatics  and  of  private  lunatics  are  different  things. 

6214.  Take  them  in  groups  not  exceeding  four! — 
The  groups  are  of  smaller  numbers;  generally  speaking, 
the  cases  are  single  cases.  We,  as  a  Board,  do  not  grant 
a  license  to  a  house  to  receive  more  than  two  pauper 
lunatics  at  a  time  in  the  first  instance.  When  an 
application  is  made  for  a  license,  it  is  only  after  the 
guardian  has  shown  that  he  or  she  is  well  fitted  for  a 
position  of  that  kind,  that  a  license  is  granted  to  receive 
more  than  two  patients.  And  the  general  nile  is  that  we 
never  extend  a  license  beyond  two  without  referring  the 
case  specially  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  who  visits 
within  that  particular  district  Then  a  duty  rests  with  the 
medical  officer  employed  by  the  parish  of  chargeability. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  the  medical  officer  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  patient  is  resident  We  do  not  draw  any 
hard  and  fast  rule,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  the 
medical  officer  of  the  parish  in  which  the  patient  is 
resident  who  is  paid  by  the  parish  of  chargeability  to 
make  four  visits  a  year.  These  visits  need  not  be  made 
at  stated  times.  Indeed,  it,  is  considered  better  that  the 
visits  should  not  be  made  at  stated  times.  Besides  that 
the  Inspector  of  Poor  visits  the  case  twice  in  the  year. 

6215.  What  are  these  people  paid  who  are  willing 
to  board  pauper  lunatics ! — Tliey  are  paid  according  to 
circumstances.  If  they  are  strangers  to  the  patient 
they  are  paid  on  an  average  6s.  or  7s.  a  week,  and 
besides  that  there  is  clothing  supplied  by  the  parish. 
But  a  large  number  of  patients,  especially  in  the  High- 
land districts,  are  not  boarded  wiUi  strangers,  and  the 
allowance  that  is  given  in  such  cases  is  only  contribntory 
— it  may  be  only  Is.  per  week,  or  Is.  fid.  per  week,  or 
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it  may  be  nothing  except  clothing.  The  payment  would 
depend  on  the  circamstancee  of  the  relatives,  and  on 
their  capability  to  bear  the  burden. 

6216.  In  this  latter  case,  the  presomption  is  that 
there  is  only  one  lunatic  lodged  in  the  honaet — There 
is  only  one  except  in  a  few  instances.  In  one  case 
there  ace  four  unfortunate  imbeciles  who  are  brothers. 

6217.  Take  a  single  case.  That  house  would  not  be 
licensed  by  your  Board  1 — The  expressions  'license'  and 
*  sanction '  have  come  to  have  two  different  meanings  in 
our  office — you  won't  see  just  at  first  the  distinction 
perhaps.  Where  there  are  more  than  one  lunatic  in  a 
house  we  license  the  house  to  receive  them,  but  the 
reception  of  each  patient  requires  to  be  separately 
sanctioned,  even  into  a  licensed  house.  In  the  case  of  a 
single  patient  only  sanction  to  the  residence  of  the 
patient  in  the  house  is  required. 

6218.  How  long  has  this  system  of  boarding-out  and 
of  detention  in  private  families  been  practiced  in 
Scotland  t  —  It  began  almost  immediately  after  ova 
Board  came  into  operation  in  1858 ;  but  it  has  grown. 
You  could  not  mark  any  particular  point  at  which  the 
system  may  be  said  to  have  come  into  operation  actively, 
bat  it  was  in  full  operation  ten  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act— say  in  1868. 

6219.  Assume  that  the  Committee  were  to  make 
any  recommendation  for  the  detention  of  habitual 
inebriates.  Do  you  think  that  system  of  boarding-out 
could  be  adopted Y — No;  I  do  not  If  I  could  have 
said  otherwise  I  would  have  volunteered  to  come  before 
you  and  tell  you  so. 

6220.  In  the  case  of  habitual  offenders,  do  you  think 
that  there  are  cases  of  people  who  really  relapse  into 
crime  because  they  cannot  get  anything  to  dot  Do 
yon  think  that  in  such  cases  the  persons  might  be  sent 

off  to  board  with  trustworthy  people  in  districts  where 
there  were  not  many  opportunities  for  drinking  or 
falling  into  crime  1 — You  refer  to  weak-minded  people 
do  you  Y 

6221.  No.  Take  the  case  of  prostitutes  who  have 
done  a  number  of  times  in  prison,  and  whom  we  find 
working  for  practically  nothing  in  laundries  and  so  on 
for  a  couple  of  years  in  order  to  pull  them  round. 
Others  won't  enter  these  places,  and  won't  face  this 
laundry  work.  Assume  tiiat  we  were  to  recommend 
central  institutions  such  as  the  Reformatories  that  are 
suggested  to  us.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  satis- 
factory method! — Really  I  don't  think  our  experience 
throws  much  li^^t  on  that  at  alL  A  person  with  a 
strong  proclivity  to  intemperance  or  vice  would  not  be 
regarded  as  suitable  for  boarding-out. 

6222.  But  you  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  class  of 
lunatics  who  are  regarded  as  contributing  very  much  to 
their  own  support,  and  whom  persons  would  be  willing 
to  take  to  board  for  such  a  sum  as  is  paid  in  the  case 
of  a  lunatic  asylum! — There  are  a  few  cases  which 
are  free  from  parochial  relief,  or  rather  which  do 
not  require  parochial  relief,  because  the  patients  have 
practically  been  accepted  as  members  of  tne  family,  and 
their  work  more  than  remunerates  the  guardiiuis  for 
their  keep. 

6223.  You  speak  about  Ts.  a  week  and  clothes. 
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That  would  not  be  less  than  is  paid  for  a  pauper  Dr.  Jalut 
lunatic  in  a  lunatic  asylum! — It  is  lees  than  that.  Sibiald. 

6224.  What  are  the  ordinary  rates! — It  is  about  Qs. 
just  now,  exclusive  of  the  coet  of  the  asylum  buildings. 

6225.  Does  the  Government  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  pauper  lunatics  boardedH>ut  in  the  way  yon 
have  described ! — Yes. 

6226.  At  the  same  rate  as  for  those  in  lunatic 
asylums! — The  Government  contributes  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  maintenstnce  of  persons  boarded-out  in 
private  houses. 

6227.  And  in  lunatic  asylums,  what  is  the  contri- 
bution ! — It  is  nearly  one-half.  That  is  to  say  so  far 
as  the  fixed  sum  which  is  applicable  will  go.  If  it  be 
not  sufficient  to  pay  one-half,  then  it  is  allocated  in 
proportion. 

6228.  And  if  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  one- 
half! — In  that  case  my  impression  is  that  it  is  repaid 
to  the  Local  Taxation  Account  I  brought  with  me  a 
book  to  show  you  what  kind  of  a  record  is  kept  in  one 
of  these  houses  where  persons  are  kept,  and  I  also 
brought  copies  of  the  forms  of  application,  and  of  things 
of  that  kind.    I  shall  be  glad  to  hand  them  in. 

6229.  (7^6  Chairman.)  Thanks.  These  can  go 
into  the  appendix  along  with  the  accurate  technical 
statement,  which,  in  order  to  be  drawn  up,  will  entail 
access  to  the  books  of  your  Board, 
r'  6230.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  1  understand  that  in 
those  cases,  where  you  sanction  a  home  for  the  reception 
of  persons  suffering  from  incipient  lunacy,  there  is  no 
visitation  or  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Board ! — In 
the  case  of  a  six  months'  certificate,  which  I  presume 
you  allude  to,  the  patient  does  not  become  registered  as 
a  lunatic,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  intimate  to  our 
Board  the  fact  of  his  being  received  into  a  home. 

6231.  And  there  is  therefore  no  official  supervision! 
— There  is  no  supervision,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
at  all. 

6232.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  You  spoke  about  inspec- 
tion within  six  months  in  the  case  of  persons  boarded- 
out.  Were  these  not  Board  Inspections! — These  are 
inspections  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  parish.  The 
Deputy  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  who  is  an  officer  of 
the  Board,  also  visits  once  a  year,  or  he  may  visit  at 
any  time,  if  he  doubts  whether  things  are  going 
properly.  We  have  a  record  of  every  one  of  the 
somewhat  over  2,500  lunatics  in  private  houses. 

6233.  {By  the  Chairman.)  How  many  private  dwell- 
ings have  you  in  which  persons  are  so  boarded-out ! — 
They  will  be  something  Uke  2,000  in  number. 

6234.  Do  you  differentiate  between  the  dwellings  of 
friends  and  those  of  strangers — of  the  cases  where  the 
patient  is  boarded  with  friends,  or  in  their  own  family, 
and  where  the  residence  is  with  strangers! — Yes; 
certainly  we  do.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  tell  how 
many  of  the  whole  number  are  single  patient  houses, 
and  how  many  are  houses  receiving  more  than  one — 
from  two  to  four.  But  we  can  tell  at  once  how  many 
of  the  guardians  are  relatives,  and  how  many  are 
strangers.  On  1st  January  of  this  year  991  pauper 
lunatics  were  boarded  with  relatives,  and  1574  were 
with  strangers.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mb.  JOHN  MARTIN,  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr,  John 
MarttH, 


6235.  (By  the  Chaimuxn.)  You  are  a  missionary  in 
Edinburgh !— Yes. 

6235a.  We  were  told  that  you  had  been  present  at 
a  meeting  of  drunkards,  or  reclaimed  drunkards,  at 
which  the  question  of  the  confinement  of  habitual 
drunkards  was  discussed ! — Yes. 

6236.  Tell  the  Committee  please  what  you  know. 
An  expression  of  public  opinion  from  such  a  body  is 
very  interesting ! — Well,  a  week  last  Monday  night,  I 
was  in  our  Reading  and  Recreation  Rooms  in  the 
Canongate.  I  went  there  about  half  past  seven  o'clock 
when  there  would  be  close  upon  100  men  present  drawn 
from  model  lodging-houses,  &c. — either  drunkards  or 
likely  to  become  habitual  drunkards — and  I  asked  them 
if  they  would  give  me  half  an  hour  to  discuss  with 


them  the  best  method  of  treating  habitual  drunkards. 
At  first  there  was  a  little  resentment  which  arose  out 
of  their  thinking  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
criminals.  But  when  I  explained  to  them  that  they 
would  be  treated  from  a  medical  stand-point,  they  at 
once  started  to  discuss  the  question,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  I  put  it  to  the  meeting  that  habitual 
drunkards  be  treated  irrespective  of  their  own  wills; 
and  at  once  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  this  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  habitual  drunkards. 

6237.  Was  there  a  discnssion  on  the  subject! — Yes. 

6238.  Was  there  any  amendment  moved  ! — No,  no 
amendment  was  proposed.  There  was  one  point  raised, 
however,  which  I  may  mention.  One  of  the  audience 
stated  that  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  drinking, 
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and  the  making  of   many  habitual  dmnkards,   was 
the  credit  given  by  publicans  and  licensed  grocers. 

6238a.  But  how  does  that  pay.  The  debts  would 
not  be  recovered  1 — I  have  had  14  years'  experience-T- 
for  seven  years  I  was  employed  in  a  public  work 
where  2000  men  were  employed — and  I  never  knew 
one  of  the  men  who  got  credit  from  a  publican  but 
looked  npon  it  as  a  debt  of  hononrj  and  with  them 
the  first  thing  paid  was  the  publtcan'6  bilL 

6239.  That  is  a  matter  which  the  man  must  judge 
for  himself.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  publican  can- 
not recover  the  debt? — ^No,  but  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  make  it  illegal  for  publicans,  and  especially 
for  licensed  grocers,  to  give  credit  in  this  way.  After 
the  meeting,  one  of  the  men  followed  me,  and  stated 
that  he  had  a  wife  who  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
that  bis  wages  had  been  arrested  for  a  licensed  grocer's 
debt  which  included  an  item  of  lis.  5d.  for  'sugar,' 
which  meant  drink.  I  think  that  if  this  system  of 
credit  could  be  made  illegal,  then  it  would  be  the 
means  of  stopping,  to  a  great  extent,  habitual 
drunkenness. 

6240.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  man's  wages  1 — 
30s.  a  week.     He  was  a  slater. 

6240a.  If  they  had  been  a  little  less  they  could  not 
have  been  arrested,  so  that,  practically,  everything  the 


law  can  do  in  that  direction  has  been  done.    A  man  Or  jf^,  joUt, 
.woman  cannot  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  the  wages  Mariin. 

cannot  be  arrested,  below  an  alimentary  amount  ?-r-      J 

Still  it  might  be  made  illegal  for  publicans  and  licensed  ^°  «o^^8»4. 
grocers  to  give  credit  with  the  risk  of  losing  their 
licenses.     That  would  stop  the  practice. 

6241.  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  make  that  illegd. 
But  to  return  to  the  meeting  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing. Did  any  of  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  admit 
having  had  any  experience  of  detention  in  prison  or  in 
places  of  that  sort  1 — No. 

6242.  Was  it  an  intelligent  audience  f — ^Tes. 

6243.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Tou  stated  that  you 
made  the  proposal  at  the  meeting  first  of  alL  You  were 
the  first  to  speak  of  compulsory  detention,  and  then 
you  added  that  this  was  unanimously  adopted  at  once. 
Did  the  men  adopt  that  before  the  discussion  took 
placet — No;  it  was  after  the  discussion  that  the 
motion  was  put  to  the  meeting.  I  may  explain  that  I 
liave  had  nearly  3000  pledges  within  the  last  12 
months,  and  the  feeling  amongst  the  habitual  drunkards 
of  that  number  is  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
something  were  done  to  have  them  removed  for  some 
time  from  their  source  of  temptation.  I  have  made 
that  question  a  particular  point  of  inquiry.  [The 
witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.  W. 

Kinnaird 

JtOK. 


Mb.  W.  kinnaird  ROSE,  Advocate,  called  in  and  examined. 


6244.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  Bar  ?— Yes. 

6244a.  You  have  been  out  in  the  Australian 
colonies  t — Yes ;  I  am  a  barrister  also  of  the  Queens- 
land Bar. 

6245.  When  in  Queensland,  you  were,  I  think, 
appointed  a  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  and  convicts  t — Yes. 

6246.  Will  you  tell  us  the  exact  nature  of  the  remit 
.  to  that  Commission  t — It  was  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  penal  establishments,  jails,  and  lock-ups  in 
Queensland,  and  into  the  general  condition  of  crime 
throughout  the  colony,  and  of  the  jmsoners  who  were 
incarcerated  in  the  penal  establishments  and  jails  there. 

6247.  Our  remit  extends  to  habitual  offenders, 
especially  vagrants,  beggars,  and  inebriates  1 — Our  remit 
covered  them  also.  One  branch  of  the  inquiry  which  I 
specially  made  was  in  connection  with  what  are  called 
therethe  reeidivistes — personswithin  the  penal  establish- 
ments, jails,  and  lock-ups  who  had  been  convicted  more 
than  once,  not  necessarily  of  drunkenness,  but  of  crimes 
and  ofiences. 

6248.  What  sort  of  sentence  for  petty  offences  do 
you  give  these  people  in  the  colonies  as  compared  with 
the  sentences  in  this  country — longer  or  shorter  1 — I 
should  say  that  they  are  much  the  same  as  here.  But 
in  first  cases  and  light  ofiences,  the  tendency,  I  think, 
would  be  to  make  the  sentences  rather  ligh^r  than  in 
this  country,  especially  in  the  case  of  drunkards. 

6249.  You  know  the  state  of  the  Scottish  law,  and 
you  will  know  also  the  state  of  the  law  in  Queensland. 
Mention  please  to  the  Committeeany  striking  differences, 
as  regards  petty  offences  especially  ?  You  have  got  no 
such  elaborate  Police  Acts  as  afford  ground  for  the  dis- 
covery of  so  many  prisoners  that  we  have  in  this  country  t 
— There  is  a  very'elaborate  Justices'  Act  which  refers  to 
the  detention  and  punishment  of  petty  offences — petty 
thefts  and  the  like — also  offences  against  the  person 
and  against  society — by  that  I  mean  social  offences. 
Drunkenness  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  that  class 
of  offences.  I  may  say  that  the  experience,  so  far  as 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards  there  is 
concerned,  is  a  very  striking  and  a  very  important  one. 

6250.  Did  yon  report  on  habitual  drunkenness? — 
'  No ;  not  specially  on  habitual  drunkards.     But  there 

are  special  laws  dealing  with  them.  For  example,  in 
1885  a  law  was  passed  iu  Queensland,  which  provided 

,  that "  upon  proof  being  made  to  any  police  magistrate,  or 
'any  two  justices,  that  any  person  by,  or  in  consequence 
of   the  excessive  use  of  liquor,  misspends,  wastes  or 

^  lessens  his  estate,  or  injures  or  endangers  his  health, 


Mr.  W. 

Kinnaird 

or  injures  or  endangers  the  health  of  any  other  person,  ^'°*- 
'  such  police  magistrate  or  justices  shall  by  order  under 
'  his  or  their  hand,  published  twice  in  one  or  more  news- 
'  papers  usually  circulating  in  the  district,  forbid  all 
'  licenseesand  dealers  in  liquor  and  all  other  personswith- 

<  in  the  district  to  give,  sell,  or  supply  liquor  to  any  such 
'  person,'  for  such  period  to  be  specified  in  the  order  as 
the  magistrate  or  the  justices  may  think  fit".  In  so  far 
as  its  effects  on  habitual  drunkaxds  are  concerned,  the 
operation  of  that  law  has  been  very  striking. 

6251.  Before  we  leave  that  point.  You  say  that 
applies  to  persons  not  only  <  injuring  or  endangering 
'  their  own  health,'  but '  injuring  and  endangering  the 
'  health  of  others.'  Yes,  that  refers  in  effect  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  this  class,  who  may  be  habitually 
ill-treated  especially,  or  persistently  neglected.  And 
the  second  sub-section  of  the  clause  is — '  Any  person 
'  who  knowingly  gives,  sells,  or  suppUes  any  liquor,  to 
'  or  for  the  use  of  a  person  in  respect  of  whom  such 

<  an  order  has  been  made,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
'exceeding  £20,  and  not  less  than  £5,  and  shall  be 
'  further  liable  to  make  good  ^any  damage  done  by  the 
'  person  with  respect  to  whom  the  order  was  made 
'  whUe  he  is  in  a  state  of  intoxication  consequent  upon 
'  being  so  supplied  with  liquor.' 

6252.  Any  imprisonment  provided  for  1 — No  ;  there 
is  no  imprisonment.  For  the  second  offence  the  maxi- 
mum is  j£20,  and  the  minimum  £10,  and  on  the  third 
offence  the  party,  if  he  be  ji  license  holder,  loses  his 
license  altogether. 

6253.  The  provision  you  have  read  of  the  Act  applies 
not  only  to  a  licensed  person  but  to  any  person! — Yes ; 
but  so  far  as  the  former  person  is  concerned  repeated 
offence  against  the  laws  entails  the  forfeiture  of  the 
license. 

6253a.  But  do  the  habituals  not  manage  to  get  round 
the  law  in  some  way  1 — In  large  towns  such  as  Brisbane, 
which  is  the  capital  of  Queensland,  they  do  manage  to 
get  liquor  by  going  to  a  distant  suburban  part  of  the 
town  where  they  may  not  be  known. 

6263b.  Could  the  thing  not  be  managed  by  the 
'habitual'  giving  a  small  boy  a  shilling  to  go  and  get 
him  liquor  at  the  publican's  or  the  grocer's.  In  that 
case  the  small  boy  would  be  liable  to  a  penally  of  £5 
pr  £10,  and  you  cannot  get  at  the  mant — That  just 
opens  up  another  point.  By  the  same  Act,  no  licensee 
dare,  under  a  penalty  of  £5,  supply  any  liquor  to  any 
boy  or  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

6253o.  Yes ;  but  there  is  some  similar  enactment  in 
our  own  law,  is  there  not  % — Yes. 

6253o.  And  it  has  been  rendered  futile  because  it 
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jfr.  ji>-_  has  been  contended  that  it  does  aot  apply  to  a  boy  or 

Khmaird        girl  who  has  been  sent  as  a  messenger  1 — But  it  does 
J2i>w-  not  matter  in  Queensland  in  what  capacity  the  boy  or 

30  Nov~"l8»4  ^^  **''*"  ^^  further,  the  Queensland  law  makes  it 
'  *  an  offence  punishable  by  a  fine  of  £5,  to  supply  any 
kind  of  liquor  whatever  to  a  youth  or  girl  for  consump- 
tion on  the  premises,  where  they  are  under  18  years  of 
age.  When  this  law  came  into  operation  in  1886,  it 
had  a  most  remarkable  effect.  People  who  had  opposed 
the  Bill  when  it  was  passing  through  Parliament, 
testified  to  me  all  over  the  C!olony  their  conviction  that 
it  had  resulted  in  a  most  remarkable  benefit. 

6253b.  What  was  the  date  of  your  ComnussionY — 
1887. 

6253f.  That  was  the  year  after  the  passing  of  that 
Act  t— Yes. 

6253o.  So  that  you  would  hear  a  great  deal  about  its 
effects  r-Yes. 

6253h.  Have  you  any  statistics  bearing  upon  that,  or 
are  there  any  in  the  report  of  your  Commission  ? — We 
had  no  statistics  for  that  particular  year.  The  statis- 
tics that  I  went  through  did  not  bear  upon  that  law. 
But  the  statistics  of  the  Colony  now-a-days  will  show 
the  effects  of  its  passing. 

6253i.  The  Police  Authorities  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  passing  of  that  Act? — ^Yes ;  the  general  evidence 
from  the  police  magistrates,  from  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  even  from  the  licensed  victuallers,  was  in 
favour  of  the  legislation.  I  may  say,  however,  as  to 
the  licensing  system  in  the  Colony,  that  in  the  first 
instance,  no  person  can  sell  liquor  at  all,  unless  as  a 
first  condition  he  has  five  bedrooms,  and  serves  three 
hot  meals  a  day. 

6253k.  Is  it  something  of  the  Gothenburg  system 
merged  into  the  Colonies  1 — Only  so  far  as  the  supply 
of  food  is  concerned.  I  may  say  that  immediately 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act^  on  account  of  the 
facilities  that  were  given  for  the  supply  of  liquor, 
especially  to  women— very  much  like  the  system  of 
grocers'  licenses  that  we  have  here — the  proportion  of 
habitual  offenders  committed  to  prison  rose  to  one  in 
five  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners ;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  female  recidivistes  to  males  was  as  one  to  two, 
which  is  very  much  higher  than  either  in  the  United 
States  or  thu  country. 

6254.  Did  you  find  that  you  had  a  number  of 
habitual  offenders  who  had  been  in  jail  100,  or  it 
might  be,  200  times  t  —Well,  up  to  a  great  many  times 
at  any  rate,  and  those  were  met  with  in  the  large  towns 
especially. 

6255.  These  were  for  petty  offences,  otherwise  the 
sentences  would  have  been  longer,  and  they  would  not 
have  been  before  the  Court  so  often  f— That  is  so. 

6256.  Take  the  case  of  these  very  frequent  convic- 
tions—did your  Commission  make  any  proposal  to  deal 
with  that  class  ? — We  did  not  make  any  special  recom- 
mendations in  our  report  for  deeding  with  them ;  but 
at  a  later  period  I  impressed  upon  the  Qovemment, 
both  in  the  capacity  of  a  Commissioner,  and  also  as  the 
editor  of  the  leading  daily  paper  in  the  Colony  for  some 
years,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Inebriate  Home  or  Asylum,  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith, 
who  was  Premier — he  is  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Colony — entertained  the  proposal  very  warmly,  and 
business  only  prevented  a  BiU  for  the  purpose  being 
passed.  But  I  believe,  in  fact  I  can  say  that  I  know 
from  the  newspapers  I  have  had  from  the  Colonies,  that 
a  Bill  has  been  introduced  this  session  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Inebriate  Asylum. 

6257.  I  am  not  specking  about  the  inebriates,  but 
of  those  who  are  committed  for  being  drunk  and  in- 
capable, for  petty  assaults,  for  disorderly  conduct,  for 
petty  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  so  on,  and  who  are 
constantly  going  back  and  forward  to  prison.  You  did 
not  on  the  Commission  have  to  deal  with  their  cases  1 
— No,  not  specially. 

6258.  In  the  Colonies,  does  such  a  class  exist  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  a  nuisance. — Yea.  The  police 
magistrates  in  the  metropolitan  towns  of  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Brisbane,  are  continually  complaining 
of  the  nuisance  that  these  people  are,  and  they  have 


long  desiderated  the  power  to  commit  them  to  an  asylum  Mr.  W. 
where  they  might  be  treated  from  a  medical  point  of  KiniMird 
view.    In  Queensland  old  friendless  inebriates  are  fre-  ^''*'' 
quently  sent  to  Dunwich — a  state  benevolent  asylum  30  jq^^^  jgj4 

on  «n  island  in  Moreton  Bay  where  they  are  cared  for,       

and  of  course  saved  from  every  temptation.     They  are, 
however,  not  detained  there  wholly  against  their  will. 

6259.  You  have  in  the  Colony  a  great  field  for  ex- 
periments. Have  you  ever  tried,  or  did  you  recommend 
in  connection  with  the  prisoners  generally — discharged 
convicts  and  so  on — the  provision  of  any  intermediate 
Beclamatory  Institution  between  the  time  of  their 
being  discharged  from  prison  and  their  being  let  loose 
on  society  % — We  did  not  take  up  that  aspect  of  the 
question,  or  recommend  anything,  because  we  scarcely 
thought  that  it  was  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission. 
But  I  can  give  you  some  information  regarding  that. 
We  have  a  system  in  the  Colony,  when  a  prisoner  is 
discharged,  of  giving  him  a  gratuity.  We  recom- 
mended, that  a  system  of  earnings  a  species  of  wages 
for  good  conduct  and  for  industry — a  gratuity  on  the 
work  overtaken  in  prison — should  be  adopted.  That 
is  now  acted  upon.  Previously  it  was  a  simple 
gratuity,  very  much  at  the  option  of  the  "Visiting 
Justice,  who  was  a  man  of  known  philanthropic  feeling. 
But  he  found,  and  Col.  Ross,  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Morton,  and  I  myself,  for  I  made  inquiries,  found 
that  the  payment  of  this  gratuity  personally  to  the 
convict  on  lus  discharge  was  a  mistake,  because,  unless 
it  was  seized  and  t^en  care  of,  the  gratuity  very 
frequently  disappeared  that  same  day,  and  possibly  he 
might  be  landed  in  the  police  office  that  night 

6260.  And  what  then  did  you  recommend? — We 
did  recommend  that  the  gratuity  should  be  paid, 
not  directly  to  the  convict  on  his  release,  but  through 
a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

6261.  That  was  a  recommendation  based  upon  the 
practice  then  existing  in  England! — That  is  so.  I 
nuy  say  that  the  Salvation  Army  established  a  Prison 
Crate  Brigade,  and  the  amount  of  good  they  did  was 
something  marvellous.  So  striking  was  it,  indeed,  in 
the  Colonies,  but  more  especially  in  Queensland,  that  the 
Grovemment  have  come  forward  voluntarily  and  subsi- 
dised the  Salvation  Army.  The  Brigade  takes  charge 
of  the  men  and  the  women  on  their  discharge.  The 
Army  has  Homes  out  in  the  country;  and 'in  one 
district  they  have  established  a  Farm  Colony  to  which 
they  send  these  men  who  may  be  willing  to  trust  them- 
selves to  them. 

6262.  Let  us  be  accurate.  Does  the  Government 
subsidise  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  Salvation  Army,  or 

in  respect  of  this  Prison  Gate  work  ? — I  suppose  the     ^ 
Government  subsidises  it  as  a  Dischaiged  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society. 

6263.  So  that  it  is  subsidised  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  society  of  the  sort  ?— Yes ;  but 
they  have  been  specially  successful  in  their  efforts. 

6264.  Yes ;  but  what  I  wish  to  know  is  whether  it 
was  any  special  grant  to  the  Salvation  Army,  or  a  de- 
velopment of  the  system  of  developing  Aid  Societies  t 
— Certainly,  the  subsidy  was  given  to  the  Salvation 
Army  qtM  a  Salvation  Army  because  they  had  shown 
their  phenomenal  success  in  dealing  with  released 
prisoners,  and  taking  charge  of  them  in  a  common- 
sense  way  by  taking  them  away  to  this  farm  in  the 
country.  And  moreover,  they  secure  for  the  men  after 
they  are  perfectly  reclaimed,  situations.  I  have  known 
cases  myself  in  which  men  have  become  honoured 
members  of  society  after  passing  through  their  hands 
— men  who  have  been  prisoners  in  St.  Helena. 

6265.  Of  course  in  the  Colony  men  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  on  their  feet  again  than  in  a  country 
like  this  ?-—Yes ;  but  bearing  on  that,  I  may  state  that 
while  here  a  discharged  prisoner  gets  out  under  the  First 
Offenders  Act,  in  t£e  Colony  we  have  what  is  known 
as  the  Offenders  Probation  Act ;  eoid  if  a  man  is  dis- 
charged under  the  Offenders  Probation  Act  he  has 
to  report  himself  to  the  Chief  of  Police  once  in  three 
months ;  but,  and  this  is  the  point,  he  need  not  so  ro- 
port  himself  personally,  it  will  do  if  he  report  himself 
by  letter.     And  that  is  a  great   advantage   I  think, 
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3tr.  H'.  because,  if  he  does  it  personally,  the  fact  gets  known 

Kinnaird        some  way  or  other  that  he  is  a  discharged  prisoner, 
*•**•  and  he  is  shrunk  from. 

6266.  That  refers  almost  exclusively  to  convicts- 
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the  same  as  our  ticket-of-leave,  is  it  not! — No,  not 
altogether.  It  also  refers  to  fiist  offenders  released 
under  the  Offenders  Probation  Act  and  who  therefore 
escape  the  prison  stamp. 

6267.  Had  yon,  during  your  inquiries,  the  matter  of 
vagrancy  brought  under  your  notice  t — No.  We  have, 
I  may  say,  no  vagrants ;  unless  the  class  known  as '  San- 
downers.'  The  climate  is  so  beautiful  that  half  the 
population  are  in  a  sense  vagrants. 

6268.  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
mission's report? — Yes,  and  I  shall  let  you  have  ii 

6269.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  occurs  to  you  % — 
I  only  wish  to  emphasise  the  benefit  that  has  followed 
the  giving  of  this  power  to  magistrates  or  justices  to 
make  an  order  prohibiting  any  licensee  or  any  other 
person  giving  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard.  The 
provision  is  contained  in  the  70th  and  71st  sections  of 
the  1885  Act. 

6270.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Have  you  got  statistics, 
or  can  you  get  hold  of  statistics,  showing  the  practical 
result  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  ? — I  have  not  them, 
but  they  can  be  got  by  application  to  the  Queensland 
Goverment  Office. 

6271.  What  would  the  paper  be  that  contained 
them  % — The  paper  would  be  '  the  statistical  returns  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  from  1885  or  1886.' 

6272.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  police  force  in  the 
Colonies  1 — I  mean  as  to  their  numbers  and  the  average 
population  to  each  constable  t — I  knew,  but  I  could  not 
say  now  offhand. 

6273.  In  the  large  towns  of  Queensland  is  there 
anything  like  the  proportion  of  police  that  we  have  in 
this  country  ? — ^The  police  in  the  capital  of  the  Colony, 
and  in  the  large  towns,  are  quite  equal  to  what  we  have 
here.     My  general  recollection  is  to  that  effect. 

6274.  There  is  no  legislation  in  the  Colonies  giving 
the  authorities  power  to  take  care  of  the  habitual  petty 
offender,  and  to  confine  him  in  a  Retreat  for  some  Ume  ? 
— No ;  but  there  is  a  demand  for  such  powers  by  the 
Police  Magistrates. 

6274a.  I  understand,  so  far  as  your  statement  goes, 
that  in  regard  to  petty  offenders  Queensland  is  in  much 
the  same  position  as  this  country  is  % — Yes,  in  regard  to 
petty  offences.  But  as  to  habitual  inebriates  a  Bill  has 
been  introduced  this  year  setting  up  public  establish- 
ments with  two  departments — one  to  which  people  of 
respectability  can  be  sent  on  payment,  and  the  other 
where  the  police  magistrate  can  send  these  inebriates 
rather  than  to  jaiL  The  Act  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
Inebriate  Asylums  Act  (Queensland). 

6276.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Yon  spoke  of  the  sub- 
sidy given  by  the  Government  to  the  Salvation  Army 
in  respect  of  its  work  among  the  discharged  prisoners. 
Is  that  subsidy  given  in  any  particular  proportion. 
I  mean  is  it  paid  in  respect  of  the  separate  amount 
spent  on  each  individual  ^prisoner,  or  is  it  simply  an 
annual  contribution  ? — It  is  an  annual  contribution  to 
the  funds  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  enable  them  to 
conduct  their  prison  gate  work. 

6276.  It  is  not  in  proportion  to  what  they  spend  on 
each  prisoner  as  the  Goverment  allowance  in  this 
country  is  paid   to  the    Discharged    Prisoners'   Aid 


Societies  Y — No,  it  is  an  addition  to  the  government  Mr.  W. . 
allowances  or  gratuities  to  the  prisoners.  KmnaM 

6277.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)     Have  you,  in  the  *^__ 
Colony    of     Queensland,     put     any    restriction    on  3Q  j^^^  j^^ 

pawnbrokers    in    their     dealings    with    an    habitual       1_ 

drunkard,  as  well  as  on  the  publicans  t — The  pawn- 
broker is  prohibited  from  receiving  anything  from  a 
certified  drunkard — one  about  whom  an  order  has  been 

issued.  You  see  the  magistrate's  order  as  to  an  habi- 
tual drunkard  is  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
pawnbroker  most  take  note  of  these  orders,  and  give  no 
advance  on  anything  that  such  a  person  or  anyone 
representing  him  brings. 

6278.  I  suppose  we  can  get  from  the  Agent  General 
the  police  reports  for  the  last  eight  years  t — I  suppose  so. 

6279.  Do  you  know  anythmg  about  the  Tyson  or 
such  '  cures '1 — No. 

6280.  Do  you  believe  in  any  of  these  nostrums  f — 
No ;  a  stay  in  the  bush  is  the  best. 

6281.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  employ  whipping 
for  juvenile  offenders? — ^The  biichf  yes,  they  employ  it 
very  frequently  ;  and  the  lash  for  other  offenders  very 
frequently  too.  We  recommended  its  abolition  on  the 
ground  that  it  simply  brutalised  the  prisoners  without 
doing  any  good  whatever ;  or  its  administration  by  order 
only  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  imder  very  special 
cLrcumstances  and  due  supervision. 

6282.  Did  you  make  any  reconunendation  about  the 
birch ! — No. 

6283.  How  do  they  deal  there  with  juvenile  female 
offenders  ? — There  are  Eeformatories  to  which  they  are 
sent,  but  I  am  no  great  believer  in  Keformatories 
myself.  I  believe  in  sending  children  away  from  the 
influences  of  their  vicious  parents,  to  the  country,  where 
they  can  be  put  on  farms.  A  boy,  unless  vicious  from 
heredity,  gets  into  mischief  only  through  high  spirits ; 
if  you  take  him  away  he  becomes  in  the  end  a  respect- 
able member  of  society. 

6284.  But  the  problem  is  to  deal  with  the  boy  who 
has  done  something  that  can't  be  passed  over  in  such  a 
way  that  permanent  injury  will  not  be  done  to  him. 
They  have  no  particular  mode  of  treating  such  offenders 
in  Queensland  1 — No,  except  sending  the  boys  to  the 
boys'  Reformatories,  and  the  girls  to  theirs. 

6285.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Are  you,  from  your 
colonial  experience,  a  believer  in  inebriate  Retreats? 
—Yes. 

6286.  Have  you,  in  Queensland,  Retreats  for  the 
poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich? — None  existed  while  I 
was  there.  We  had  then  no  compulsory  Retreats.  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  woman  of  good  standing  in 
society  who  fell  into  the  inebriate  habit  Her  friends 
sent  her  to  several  Homes,  but  it  was  no  use.  They 
had  no  power  to  detain  her,  and  she  left  the  Homes 
to  get  drink. 

6287.  What  kind  of  Homes  or  Retreats  were  these  ? 
They  were  voluntary  Retreats. 

6288.  Were  they  licensed  ?  —  No ;  there  are  no 
licensed  Retreats  in  Queensland. 

6289.  What  is  the  mode  of  employment  for  people 
in  such  Retreats? — There  is  no  employment  for  the 
well-to-do,  except  to  attempt  to  keep  them  in  lively 
society  and  make  life  interesting  for  them.  They 
ride  about  too  in  the  bush. 

6290.  Do  you  believe  in  work  for  them  ? — Yes ;  I 
do.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


[Adjourned.] 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY. 


Perth,   Monday,    lOth  December,    1894. 


1  .{•>.  ■ 


Pbbbmt: 


Sir  Charlbb  Cambbon,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Chairman). 
CoL  A.  R  M'Hakdt,  R.E. 
Dr.  Fabquharsov,  M.P. 


Dr.  J.  F.  ScTHniLAND. 
Min  Flora  C.  8TBTBM80ir. 


Mr.Jalui 

Jkamdfr 

Ikwmr. 


Mr.  JOHN  ALEXANDER  DEWAB,  Lord  Provost  of  Perth,  called  in  and  examined. 


Tou  are  Lord  Provost 


6291.  {By  the  Chairman.) 
10  Dec  1894,  of  Perth  »— Yes. 

6292.  Have  joa  had  anj  experience  in  trying  these 

offencM  into  which  we  are  inquiring  1 — No  ;   I  have 
not  been  a  bailie. 
629S.  But  yoo  know  the  sTstem  t — Yei. 

6294.  Yon  work  under  the  general  Police  Aoti — 
Yes. 

6295.  Can  yon  give  us  any  information  abont 
vagrancy  f — We  have  a  great  many  vagrants  in  the 
«ounty,  as  it  b  on  their  way  from  Glasgow  to  Dundee. 
We  have  a  Shelter  in  the  town,  where  we  provide  for 
female  trarape. 

6296.  Is  it  a  municipal  institution Y — No;  it  is 
maintained  by  private  subscription. 

6297.  Is  it  largely  utilised  ? — I  do  not  know,  it  may 
have  perhaps  six  or  eight  every  night. 

6298.  As  to  the  male  tramps)— I  think  the  chief 
constable  has  power  to  send  them  to  the  model  lodging- 
house,  if  they  are  absolutely  destitute. 

6299.  Is  it  a  municipal  iustitntion  t  —  No,  it  is 
managed  by  a  committee. 

6300.  Are  these  people  permanent  residenters  in 
the  county  t  —  Some  of  them  are,  but  the  Chief 
Constable  will  be  able  to  tell  you  better  about  that 

6301.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  the  vt^rants 
in  Perth  Y — It  seems  to  me  there  are  a  good  many,  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  facts.  From  personal 
observation,  however,  in  driving  on  the  road  between 
Perth  and  Dundee,  I  have  passed  a  great  many  tramps 
—quite  an  abnormal  number. 

6303.  Do  they  give  rise  to  much  complaint  on 
-the  part  of  the  inhabitants  f — No,  I  think  not. 

6303.  There  is  one  feature  about  Perth  which  seems 
remarkable,  and  that  is  that  there  has  been  a  very 
large  increase  of  apprehensions  for  breach  of  the  peace, 
disorderly  condnot,  petty  assanlt,  and  dmnk  and 
incapable,  between  1880  and  1893.  In  Perth  that 
increase  has  been  no  less  than  80  per  cent.  How  do 
you  account  for  that  ^— The  attention  of  the  magis- 
trates has  never  been  drawn  to  it.  It  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  got  a  new  Chief  Constable — 
a  younger  man  than  the  last. 

6304.  In  1891  the  number  of  apprehensions  was 
660,  and  in  1893  it  was  9431— That  just  covers  the 
time  of  the  change  in  the  Chief  Constable. 

6306.  Coincident  with  this  increased  number  of 
apprehensions,  have  you  noticed  any  marked  improve- 
ment in  public  order  t — It  is  not  very  marked,  but  I 
think  it  is  better  under  the  present  Chief  Constable. 

6306.  Have  you  cells  here  1 — Yes,  but  only  for 
prisoners  until  they  are  tried,  and  then  they  are  sent  to 
the  General  Prison. 

6307.  Have  you  many  juvenile  offenders  Y — An  aver- 
age number. 

6308.  Another  peculiarity  about  Perth  is  that  the 
percentage  of  apprehensions  for  the  crimes  enumerated 
is  rather  high — being  31  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
while  in  ^inburgh  it  is  only  24.  Can  you  explain 
that  f— No,  I  cannot  explain  it. 

6309.  You  have  a  good  many  public  works  in  Perth  ; 
— No ;  very  few.  The  principal  one  is  Puller's,  but 
they  are  a  very  good  class  of  workers.  We  have 
a   considerable  agricultural    population.     To-day,   for 
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instance,  at  the  Police  Court,  there  was  a  case  of  sit     ""'^' 
men  who  had  been  at  a  wedding  on  Friday  night,  and  lo  Dec  1894. 
had  got  drunk.     They  were  taken  up,  but  it  was  their      — — 
first  offenee,  and  they  said  it  would  be  their  last.      "■ 

6310.  What  was  done  with  the  caset — They  left  a 
pledge  of  16s.  on  Saturday  night,  and  they  were  fined 
7s.  6d.  this  morning.  If  they  had  not  turned  up,  th4 
pledge  would  have  been  forfeited. 

6311.  Do  you  think  that  system  of  forfeiting  pledges 
a  sufScient  punishment  1 — Yes,  for  cases  of  that  kind. 

6312.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Can  you  suggest  any 
remedy  for  the  evils  associated  with  drunkenness  in 
Perth  Y — No.  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  distiller,  and  may 
not  perhaps  be  thought  an  impartial  witness  on  this 
subject,  but  I  think  the  supplying  of  liquor  to  habitual 
drunkards  ^ould  be  severely  visited  upon  the  publican. 

6313.  Yon  think  that  if  a  man  were  certified  as  an 
habitnal  drunkard,  the  vendor*  of  liquor  should  be 
prohibited  from  supplying  him  1 — Yes. 

6314.  Wonld  you  deal  with  the  pawnbroker  in  the 
same  wayf — I  have  been  talking  with  the  Chief- 
Constable  00  the  subject,  and  he  thinks  pawnbrokers 
should  be  prohibited  from  taking  small  articles,  such  as 
clothing,  in  pledge. 

6316.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Would  it  be  feasible  in 
a  town  like  Perth  to  get  at  the  publican  who,  knowingly, 
supplied  a  habitual  drunkard  1 — I  think  it  might  be 
feasible  in  the  smaller  towns. 

6S16.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  prevent  a  pre- 
scribed man  from  being  supplied  t — It  would,  for  of 
course  be  could  send  for  it. 

6317.  (By  Dr.  StakerUmd.)  As  a  distiller,  do  you 
think  there  is  anything  in  the  age  of  whisky  1 — I  ivas 
always  of  opinion  that  new  whisky  was  more  poisonous 
than  old.  It  is  certainly  less  palatable ;  but  at  the 
recent  Commission  which  sat  on  the  subject,  it  was  said 
that  they  were  both  much  alike  in  their  effects. 

6818.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  would  you  do  with 
habitual  drunkards  t — I  am  quite  of  opinion  that 
habitual  drnnkarda  who  came  before  the  Police  Court 
ought  to  be  locked  up,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  of  the  magistrates. 

6319.  How  would  you  work  that  ontt — Through 
institutions  for  their  confinement. 

6319a.  How  would  such  institutions  be  maintained  t 
— By  the  same  bodies  who  maintain  the  police — the 
municipalities  and  the  Government 

6320.  Wotild  yon  not  find  it  difficult  to  divide  the 
expense  between  the  municipality  and  the  Government  1 
— We  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  Government  to 
do  anything. 

6321.  Another  party  interested  is  the  Parochial 
Board? — The  funds  of  the  Parochial  Boards  are  pro- 
vided much  in  the  same  way  as  the  police  funds. 

6322.  To  simplify  the  matter,  you  would  require  to 
have  a  retreat  in  each  place  for  these  people.  If  you 
had  a  central  retreat  how  would  you  allocate  the 
expense  t — So  much  per  head  charged  against  the 
locality.  I  think  the  public  are  bound  to  provide  for 
derelicts  and  these  people  who  go  wrong,  and  it  would 
be  a  saving  in  police  expendituria.  One  bailie  said  to 
me  that,  if  he  had  the  chance  of  locking  up  30  or  40 
people  in  Perth,  there  would  be  no  Police  Ciurt  needed 
at  all.     [Witness  then  withdrew.] 
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Mb.  JOUX  MACPHERSON,  Chief  Constable  of  Perthshire,  called  in  and  examiaed. 


6323.  {By  the  Chairman).  How  loug  have  you  been 
Chief  Constable  of  Perthshire  1 — For  8  years,  and  I 
have  been  32  years  in  the  police  tbrce  of  the  county. 

6324.  You  have  always  been  in  the  county  1 — Tea, 
and  I  have  been  through  all  the  grades  in  the  service. 

6325.  According  to  your  report,  the  number  of 
habitual  offenders  in  Perthshire  is  small. 

6326.  Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  is  always  the 
cause  of  repeated  offences  t — Yes. 

6327.  Yon  think  that  the  short  sentence  system  is 
useless  for  dealing  with  that  class  t — Yes ;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

6328.  And  yon  recommend  cumulative  sentences  for 
these  offences? — I  do. 

6329.  I  observe  from  tlie  statistics  before  us  that 
there  has  been  a  great  rise  in  the  number  of  apprehen- 
sions for  breach  of  the  peace,  disorderly  conduct,  petty 
assault,  and  drunk  and  incapable  in  the  burgh  of  Perth. 
Can  you  explain  that  7 — I  cannot  speak  for  the  burgh, 
but  only  for  the  county. 

6330.  Yon  have  a  lot  of  vagrants  in  the  county  1 — 
A  very  large  number. 

6331.  And  of  that  class  a  lai;ge  number  are  tinkers) 
—Yes. 

6332.  Are  they  gipsies  ? — Well,  qnasi-gipsies. 

6333.  And  they  are  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
tramping  vagrant  f — Quite  distinct. 

6334.  Are  they  migratory,  and  do  they  vary  in 
numbers  from  time  to  time  ?-— They  do. 

6335.  How  many  gipsy  families  are  there  living  in 
the  county  1 — Forty-four  families.  There  are  49  adult 
males  and  47  adult  females — a  total  of  96  adults ;  and 
of  children  under  14  years  of  age  there  are  63  boys  and 
51  girls — a  total  of  114  children. 

6336.  Making  a  grand  total  of  210  ?— Yes. 

6337.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  state  of  the 
education  of  these  children  1 — They  have  no  education 
whatever. 

6338.  Do  they  not  profess  to  attend  the  schools  t — 
No,  they  make  no  real  home  in  any  parish. 

6339.  What  districts  of  the  county  do  they  chiefly 
frequent  t — The  Highland  districts. 

6340.  And  they  are  always  in  Perthshire  except 
when  they  make  diort  expeditions  into  the  neighbonr- 
ing  counties  1 — Yes. 

6341.  Describe  their  mode  of  living? — They  live 
principally  by  begging,  and  dwell  in  small  primitive  tents. 

6342.  Do  they  move  about  ? — They  probably  stay  a 
day  or  so  in  one  place. 

6343.  Do  they  annoy  the  inhabitants? — Very  seldom. 

6344.  Do  they  steal  ? — No,  they  have  seldom  been 
known  to  steal,  and  as  long  as  they  keep  away  from 
strong  drink  they  are,  leaving  begging  aside,  well- 
behaved,  quiet  and  orderly.  They  are  aiffectionate  and 
fond  of  their  children,  and  do  not  ill-treat  them,  but 
when  they  get  drink  they  quarrel,  and  the  police  have 
to  interfere,  and  arrest  the  ringleaders  for  breach  of 
the  peace. 

6345.  In  connection  with  these  rows,  have  yon  ever 
any  serious  crime  ? — No,  very  seldom. 

6346.  How  do  they  fight  ?— Just  with  their  fists. 

6347.  In  your  experience,  have  there  been  any  serious 
leaults  from  the  quarrels  ? — Two  years  ago  we  had  one 
case  of  culpable  homicide;  bnt^  generally  speaking,  they 
do  not  hurt  each  other  much.  They  are  generally  too 
drunk. 

6348.  You  do  not  think  anything  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  reforming  the  adults  ? — I  think  it  is  hopeless. 

6349.  What  do  you  suggest  ? — I  think  their  condition 
would  be  vastly  improved  were  the  present  system  of 
campiug-out  prohibited,  and  something  in  the  way  of 
parochial  shelters  provided  instead.  I  would  also 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  them,  unless 
prescribed  by  a  medical  practitioner. 

6350.  But  yon  have  power  at  present  to  deal  with 
the  system  of  campiug-out? — Yes,  if  they  have  not 
permission.  But,  if  the  occupier  of  the  land  gives  per- 
mission, we  are  powerless ;  and  permission  isalwaysgiven. 

6351.  Would  you  propose  to  make  it  illegal  for  a 


proprietor  or  tenant  to  give  the  use  of  his  land  for  such 
purposes  ? — Yes,  for  these  small  tents. 

6352.  If  a  man  had  a  gip:iy  cart,  would  yon  allow 
the  tenant  to  draw  up  his  cart  und  live  in  it  ? — I  would ; 
but>  as  a  rule,  tinkers  have  no  carts. 

6353.  What  about  the  children?— I  thiuk  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  them  is,  after  having  them  com- 
pulsorily  educated,  to  send  them  away  out  of  reach  of 
their  tribe.  I  am  certain  that,  if  allowed  to  join  their 
friends,  even  after  spending  some  years  in  an  Industrial 
School,  they  wUl  just  relapse  into  their  old  habits. 

6354.  Do  many  of  them  find  their  way  into  Indostrial 
Schools  at  present  Y— Comparatively  few. 

6355.  I  suppose  they  are  only  sent  there  when  their 
parents  get  into  trouble? — That  is  so. 

6366.  You  have  used  the  word  'tribe.'  Are  they 
different  families  ? — I  mean  the  family  groups. 

6357.  What  are  the  principal  names  here? — Reid, 
Townsley,  Macgregor,  M'Callnm,  White,  Macdouald, 
and  Johnstonu. 

6358.  Do  you  thiuk  the  gipsy  is  quite  a  different 
race  from  the  ordinary  vagrant  Y-^Yos ;  it  is  ingrained 
in  him,  and  it  will  t^e  about  a  couple  of  generations 
to  tame  down  his  roving  spirit. 

6359.  Have  you  many  complaints  from  the  inhalu- 
tanta  about  the  gipsies  ?— lltey  complain  generally,  but 
not  against  any  special  person. 

6360.  What  sort  of  begging  is  it  they  pursue— 
soliciting  alms  or  masterful  beting  ? — SoUciting,  and 
not  masterful  begging. 

6361.  Have  you  any  complaints  of  their  invading 
farms,  and  smoking,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — No,  not 
of  the  tinkers. 

6362.  As  to  the  ordinary  tramp,  is  the  county  infested 
with  them  ? — Yes,  partici^arly  in  the  summer  months. 

6363.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  ? — One  thing  is, 
that  I  think  the  Perthshire  people  are  a  little  soft- 
hearted towards  tramps  and  tinkers,  and  that  encourages 
them  to  a  certain  extent 

6364.  The  Lord  Provost  told  us  that  Perth  wa» 
visited  on  the  way  between  Dundee  and  Glasgow  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6365.  Do  they  work  ? — Some  of  them  may  be  work- 
men out  of  employment  and  in  search  of  work,  but  the 
great  majority  are  simply  sturdy,  able-bodied  persons 
who  live  by  begging,  under  the  plea  of  looking  for 
work ;  the  real  fact  being  that  they  don't  want  work, 
and  won't  work  when  they  can  get  it.  They  prefer  to 
live  a  lacy,  idle,  vagabond  life. 

6366.  How  do  you  think  vagrancy  ehotdd  be  dealt 
with? — I  think  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  itself 
criminal,  and  its  punishment  made  certain  and  severe. 

6367.  But  have  you  not  powers  under  the  Trespass 
Act  for  dealing  witti  them  ? — That  Act  does  not  cover 
the  case.  It  only  applies  when  they  are  found  camping 
without  permissioa 

6368.  Have  you  a  little  book  which  the  Chief 
Constables  of  some  other  counties  have  ? — Yes. 

6369.  There  is  a  clause  which  applies  to  '  any  person 
'who  lodges  in  any  premises  widiout  permission?' — 
We  always  enforce  that  clause. 

6370.  We  were  told  by  one  Chief  Constable  that 
that  conferred  ample  powers  for  dealing  with  vagrants  ? 
— No,  because  if  the  farmer  gives  authority  to  lodge 
him,  the  tramp  is  all  right.  My  experience  of  them  is 
that  they  do  not  lodge  without  permisBion. 

6371.  Do  they  go  about  stackyards? — Very  little, 
but  when  they  do  the  police  always  arrest  them. 

6372.  How  many  vagrants  have  you  arrested  daring 
any  period  for  which  you  have  statistics  ? — The  number 
of  tinkers  arrested  in  1893  was  60,  and  of  vagrants  123. 

6373.  How  are  they  dealt  witii? — By  very  small 
fines.    The  usual  fine  for  begging  is  58.  or  three  days. 

6374.  I  suppose  they  generally  take  the  three  days  ? 
— Almost  always. 

6376.  What  is  your  punishment  for  drunkenness  ? — 
For  the  first  offence,  lOs.  or  seven  days ;  for  the  second 
offence,  15s.  or  ten  days;  and  for  the  third  offence 
208.  or  fourteen  days. 
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Jfr.  Mkn  6376.  What  was  the  total  number  of  your  appre- 

MufherMH.     hensions  in  1893 1— 736  males  and   279  females— a 

6377.  Do  yon  think  that  TSgrancy  gives  yon  an 

nndue  amonnt  of  tronble  1 — There  is  no  doabt  (d  that 

6378.  Ton  made  a  pretty  considerable  ntimber  of 
arresti  of  vagrants.  I  suppose  a  number  would  be 
under  the  Trespass  Acti — No^  none  of  them. 

6379.  Yon  suggest  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  honest  workman  on  tramp 
in  search  of  work  1 — Yes. 

6380.  In  what  way  would  you  do  that  t — By  having 
special  certificates  qiade  available  whereby  the  honest 
workman  could  be  identified  and  employed. 

6381.  Has  anything  of  that  kind  been  attempted 
here  t — Nothing. 

6382.  I  believe  that  some  arrangement  of  the  aarb 
ptevails  in  Ayrshire! — ^I  believe  there  is  a  Mendicity 
Society  there,  but  I  don't  think  they  give  certificates 
for  respectable  workmen. 

6383.  How  would  you  woric  that  certificate ! — The 
jnan  would  call  on  the  Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  parish 
where  he  was  last  working,  and  would  get  a  certificate, 
by  means  of  which  he  would  be  passed  on  by  the  other 
inspectors  of  parishes  to  where  he  had  reasonable  hope 
of  getting  employment. 

6384.  And  meantime  he  would  be  relieved  ? — Yes. 

6385.  But,  if  he  was  able-bodied,  he  could  not  be  re- 
lieved under  the  Scotch  Law  t — Not  unless  provision 
was  made  for  ii 

6386.  Then  yon  contemplate  l^;islation  for  that 
I'urposet — I  hope  so. 

6387.  Yon  also  suggest  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  vagrants,  and 
for  the  care  and  education  of  children  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  maintain  them  without  resort  to  begging. 
Do  you  mean  more  provision  than  exists  at  present  Y— - 
Yes. 

6388.  Have  you  not  provision  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm vagrants  in  the  poorhouael  The  inspector  of 
«ach  parish  is  bound  to  supply  his  wants  1 — Well,  he 
does  not  do  it 

6389.  What  becomes  of  them  t — I  cannot  tell. 

6390.  Do  you  know  instances  of  such  vagrants 
applying  for  assistance  to  Parochial  Inspectors  and 
being  refused  1 — No. 

6391.  Then,  if  these  vagrants  do  not  wish  to  give  np 
their  children,  do  you  propose  to  have  them  compnl- 
sorily  taken  from  them )— If  they  could  not  support 
the  children  except  by  begging,  I  would  certainly  do 
sa 

6392.  Your  census  of  the  number  of  vagrants  and 
beggars  from  1889  to  1893  shows  that  the  tramps  are 
on  the  increase  t — No,  I  think  they  are  about 
stationary. 

6393.  In  June  1889,  you  say  that  the  total  number 
of  tramps  was  496,  while,  in  the  same  month  of  1893, 
the  number  had  risen  to  538.  In  December  1889  the 
number  was  465,  and  in  December  1893  it  had 
fallen  to  439 1 — Yes.  The  summer  census  is  always 
about  100  over  the  winter  census. 

6394.  Yon  mention  that  in  June  1893  there  were 
106  children  embraced  in  the  number  of  tramps  t — Yes. 

6396.  That  is  a  larger  number  than  in  December 
of  that  year  I — Yes,  in  1893  there  were  106  children 
in  June  against  83  in  December. 

6396.  I  suppose  these  children  received  no  education 
while  their  parents  were  on  the  tramp  1 — None  what- 
ever. 

6397.  And  yon  suspect  that  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  parents  are  permanent  vagrants  t — Yes. 

6398.  And  that  their  children  receive  no  instruction  1 
— None  whatever. 

6399.  In  your  table  of  arrests  the  number  in  1866 
is  given  as  266 ;  in  1875,  628 ;  in  1885,  825  ;  and  in 
1893, 1086.  Is  the  rise  from  825  to  1086  in  the  course 
of  eight  years  not  very  considerable  1 — Yee. 

6400.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  rise  t — In  this 
county  we  have  a  number  of  burghs  in  which  Police 
Courts  have  been  established,  and  the  minor  cases  are 
all  prosecuted  now,  and  they  swell  the  returns. 


6401.  Has  the  number  been  much  increased  since  Mr^ 
the  recent  Police  Act  came  into,  force  1 — Nothing  to  Mnphmt$m. 

6402.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Buig^  Police  Act  t      _ZZZ 
— GenenUy. 

6403.  A  recommendation  was  made  to  us  that  the 
powers  of  the  Burghs  Police  Act  respecting  drunken- 
ness and  vagrancy  should  be  applied  to  the  counties. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  t — I  would  strongly  recommend 
it 

6404.  There  is  a  special  clause  about  drunkenness 
in  that  Act  and  another  about  vagrancy.  Do  you  re- 
member what  they  are  1 — Yes.  Our  bye-laws  contain 
practically  the  clauses  of  the  Burghs  Police  Act 

6405.  And  you  have  had  no  difficulty  about  these 
bye-laws  1 — None  \diatever. 

6406.  We  were  told  by  another  Chief  Constable 
that  their  bye-laws  were  thrown  out  by  the  Court  of 
Session  as  ultra  vires  1 — Yes,  I  know  tiat  decision  of 
Lord  Yonng'a 

6406a.  Was  it  before  or  since  yon  made  your  bye- 
laws  f — Our  bye-laws  were  passed  before  the  decision. 

6407.  And  they  have  never  been  challenged  as 
ultra  Wrest — Never. 

6408.  Would  you  please  read  these  bye-laws  ? — They 
are  '  bye-laws  for  the  prevention  of  vagrancy  made  by 

the  County  Council  of  the  County  of  Perth  at  statu- 
tory meeting  on  13th  October  1890,  in  terms  of 
powers  under  section  67  of  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act  1889,'  and  th^  enact  :— 
(1)  '  All  persons  found  begging,  or  exposing  wounds 
or  deformities,  or  exposing  children  of  tender  age  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  placing  themselves, 
or  otherwise  acting  so  as  to  induce,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing,  the  giving  of  alms,  and  all  persons  con- 
ducting themselves  as  vagrants,  having  no  fixed  place 
of  residence,  and  no  lawful  means  of  gaining  their 
livelihood  within  the  county,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  punishable,  as  hereinafter  provided.  -  (2) 
Parents  of  young  persons,  or  other  relations  to  whose 
control  they  are  subject,  by  whom  they  have  been  sent 
or  suffered  to  go  out  to  beg,  and  also  any  other  persons 
by  whom  such  young  persons  have  been  so  eeat  out  to 
beg,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable,  as  herein- 
after provided.  (3)  Every  person  who  commits  any 
of  the  said  offences  may  be  apprehended  by  any 
constable,  and  shall  on  conviction  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and,  failing  payment 
thereof,  with  expenses,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned 
in  terms  of  sub-section  B  of  section  6  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  (Scotland)  Act,  1881.  (4)  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  constable  to  apprehend  and  bring  before 
the  sheriff  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  all  such 
beggars,  vagrants,  and  idle  poor  persons,  men,  women, 
or  children  strolling  or  wandering  or  seeking  relief,  or 
found  lying  in  any  out-house,  stair,  close,  or  area,  or 
other  place  within  the  county,  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  sheriff  or  justices  to  direct  and  cause  all  such 
persons  as  may  not  at  the  time  be  convicted  of  begging 
and  vagrancy,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor,  or  other  official  of 
the  parish  within  which  such  person  shall  have  been 
found,  in  order  that  their  claim  as  paupers  may  be 
investigated  and  disposed  of  according  to  bw.'    These 

bye-laws  were  approved  of  and  signed  by  Lord  Lothian 

as  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

6409.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  first  of  these  bye- 
laws  with  the  one  which  the  Court  of  Session  held  to 
he  ultra  vires  1 — Yes. 

6410.  Wherein  does  it  differ? — I  do  not  think  it 
differs  at  all.     But  in  the  case  in  question  the  decision 

.  turned  upon  bill-sticking  rather  than  begging. 

6411.  But  the  judge  said  the  County  Authorities 
must  frame  their  bye^laws  in  order  to  be  reasonable  1 — 
I  am  not  aware  of  that  We  have  made  no  change  in 
this  county  to  bring  the  bye-laws  up  to  what  the  judge 
indicated. 

6412.  Do  you  find  your  bye-laws  to  work  well  in 
practice  t — Yes. 

6413.  They  should  g^ve  you  control  of  the  children 
of  vagrants  f — No,  they  only  refer  to  children  when  not 
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a  compaaied  by  tlieir  parents.  A>  a  general  rule,  the 
ebildren  are  not  sent  out  to  beg.  The  tramps  are  very 
careful  not  to  allow  the  police  to  get  hold  of  the  children 
ander  these  regulations. 

6414.  Then,  do  you  think  these  powers  are  sufficient  t 
•>-They  are  very  well,  so  far  as  they  go,  but,  unfoitan- 
ately,  the  people  of  Pertiiahire  are  too  kind-hearted,  «nd, 
although  they  complain  about  beggars,  they  won't  eom- 
plain  about  any  particniar  ease,  and  the  be^rs  esoape. 

6415.  How  many  of  the  tinkers  and  vagrants  would 
be  arrested  for  bulging  1 — ^There  were  18  in  1883. 

6416.  What  do  you  do  with  your  prisoners  in  the 
county,  if  a  constable  picks  up  a  diunk  man  I — He  is 
taken  to  the  nearest  police  office. 

6417.  If  it  is  on  a  Saturday  night,  what  do  you  do 
with  him  t — He  is  locked  up  till  Monday  morning,  and 
is  then  conveyed  to  Perth,  where  he  is  tried  before  the 
sheriff. 

6418.  Do  you  deal  in  [hedges  t — Tee,  if  they  oan 
raise  them. 

€419.  If  a  drunk  farm  servant  were  brought  «p,  and 
the  officer  on  duty  should  find  Ss.  in  his  pocket,  would 
he  be  released  f— -Yes,  when  sober,  and  he  woold  be 
cited  there  and  then  to  appear  on  a  certain  date. 

6420.  You  do  not  consider  the  offence  purged  by  the 
pledge  t — No,  we  always  cite  them. 

6421.  Has  it  a  good  effect  1— It  has. 

6422.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  in  Burghs 
to  allow  men  to  forfeit  their  pledges  and  say  no  more 
about  it) — Yes;  bat  that  is  not  the  practice  in  this 
county. 

6423.  And  you  think  the  citation  has  a  good  and 
deterrent  effect! — I  do. 

6424.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Have  you  more 
gipsies  in  Perthshire  than  in  other  counties) — I  can- 
not say. 

6425.  Do  you  think  they  are  increasing  in  numbers  ? 
— No,  I  think  not 

6426.  Or  diminishing) — I  think  they  are  dimin- 
ishing. 

6427.  Why ) — I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

6428.  Have  the  gipsies  any  other  means  of  livelihood 
except  begging? — The  men  do  a  little  tinkering,  and 
the  wives  go  about  selling  the  pots  and  pans. 

6429.  One  witness  in  Edinburgh  told  us  that  the 
gipsies  were  very  valuable  at  harvest  time  in  doing  a 
little  work  1 — They  do  some  harvest  work  in  this  county 
and  some  potato  lifting. 

6430.  And  in  that  way  they  make  themselves  useful 
members  of  the  community  1 — To  a  certain  extent. 

6431.  You  say  they  have  a  moral  code  of  their  own? 
— Yes.  Th^  stick  to  each  other  as  man  and  wife,  and 
among  them  illegitimacy  is  almost  unknown.  They  are 
very  kind  to  their  children  and  to  each  other  when 
sober. 

6432.  Then  yon  think  that,  within  their  ovm  code, 
they  are  moral  people  1 — Yes. 

'6433.  Does  that  code  of  morality  extend  to  stealing  1 
— They  very  rarely  steal. 

6434.  Or  poach  ? — I  never  heard  of  them  poaching. 

6435.  Then,  the  sole  charge  against  the  gipsy  is 
tiiat  he  gets  drunk ) — He  always  gets  drunk  when  he 
can  raise  a  few  coppers. 

6436.  Is  he  more  violent  when  drunk  than  the 
ordinary  labouring  man  1 — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6437.  I  suppose  if  people  did  not  give  him  money, 
and  were  to  boycott  the  gipsy,  the  begging  would 
cease  ?  Is  it  not  the  fault  of  the  people  themselves  that 
the  begging  goes  on  ) — Yes. 

6438.  Then,  on  the  whole,  the  gipsy  is  not  such  a 
very  formidable  pest  of  society  after  all ) — Certainly 
not^  except  that  he  is  a  persistent  beggar  and  lives  on 
the  charity  of  the  public 

6439.  Is  he  a  more  persistent  beggar  than  others  ? — 
I  think  the  tramping  vagabond  is  a  more  dangerous 
member  of  society  thiin  the  gipsy. 

6440.  You  are  not  very  hopeful  of  being  able  to  deal 
with  the  gipsy ) — Not  with  the  adult 

6441.  Don't  yon  think  it  would  be  a  very  strong 
order  to  prevent  a  man  making  what  use  he  likes  of 
his  own  ground  by  allowing  gipsies  to  encamp  on  it  ? — 
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No  doubt ;  but  we  will  have  to  use  strong  measures  if  Mr.  /«kn 
we  are  to  do  good  to  these  people.  ifaqpkgnm. 

6442.  Would  you  not  require  to  make  out  a  strong 
legal  grievance) — Yea. 

6443.  Have  you  got  that  at  present ) — It  appears  to 
me  a  great  evil  that  there  should  be  this  miseiable 
camping  out  of  mea,  women,  and  children  all  huddled 
together. 

6444.  Wouki  you  say  the  gipsy's  life  is  unhealthy  ) 
— No,  it  is  healthy. 

6445.  And  they  are  healthy  in  tbeir  morals  and  do 
not  do  much  harm  )— It  is  a  question  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  The  weakest  die  early,  and  those  who 
survive  are  as  strong  as  horses. 

6446.  Would  you  make  it  a  penal  offence  for  a 
landed  proprietor  to  accommodate  gipsies  on  his  ground  ) 
— No  doubt  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so.  Per- 
hapa  if  some  strong  recommendation  went  out  against 
any  such  practice  it  might  have  a  very  good  effect. 

6447.  As  regards  the  ordinary  tramp,  do  you  think 
you  have  more  in  Perthshire  than  in  other  counties  1 — 
I  do.  Perthshire  is  so  central  that  they  almost  of 
necessity  pass  through  it 

6448.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  soft-hearted  nature 
of  the  people  ? — I  blame  them  for  that. 

6449.  Do  you  get  many  complaints  from  farmers 
about  the  tramps  )•— Yes,  they  complain  geiierally  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  have  no  wish  to  be  witnesses 
•gainst  any  poor  person. 

6450.  Do  they  sustain  any  real  damage  from  the 
tramp  by  the  theft  of  farm  produce  ? — No ;  but  still 
they  are  a  nuisance  by  going  about  the  place  and  lying 
out  in  the  fields.  The  farmers,  however,  wont  send 
for  the  police. 

6451.  We  have  had  some  evidence  from  other  wit- 
nesses of  the  bumbg  down  of  stackyards  and  out- 
houses by  ti»mps )  Have  yon  any  experience  of  that  ? 
— No  doubt  we  must  lay  some  blame  upon  the  tramp- 
ing nuisance  for  that 

6452.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  bring  any  case 
home  ? — N^o  ;  but  there  was  the  case  of  a  man  recently, 
who  was  drunk  at  a  farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
he  set  fire  to  the  straw,  and  the  farmer  had  actually  to 
pour  water  over  the  tramp  to  extinguish  his  burning 
clothes.     It  ended  in  very  little,  for  he  only  got  55  days. 

6453.  Have  you  any  suspicion  that  that  particular 
case  was  due  to  accident  or  design  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
oonld  be  called  purely  wilful,  but  rather  gross  careless- 
ness, in  a  drunk  man  lying  down  in  a  straw  shed  and 
lighting  his  pipe. 

6454.  Is  it  ever  wilful  in  your  district ) — I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  wilful. 

6455.  {By  Dr.  SiUherland.)  At  what  age  do  gipsies 
marry) — They  marry  very  young — the  girls  at  17  or 
18  and  the  men  at  about  20. 

6456.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  family ) — Some 
of  them  are  large — perhaps  six,  or  seven,  or  eight — and 
others  three  or  four. 

6457.  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  the  popnhttion 
not  increasing) — I  think  a  number  of  the  weakest 
children  die  from  cold. 

6458.  Then  the  infant  mortality  is  the  reason  for  the 
gipsy  population  not  increasing  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly, 
but  that  is  the  inference. 

6459.  Do  any  gipsies  die  in  the  county ) — Yes. 

6460.  Do  they  spread  disease  1 — ^Not  that  I  know 
of,  but  they  must  do  it  tramping  about 

6461.  Do  you  know  that  gipsies  carry  ferrets  about 
with  them)--I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  this 
county. 

6462.  Have  you  known  of  any  boys  being  sent  firom 
this  county  to  the  Mars  Training  Shipl — Yes. 

6463.  What  was  the  result)— I  am  not  awaie  that 
many  of  them  have  done  well  afterwards. 

6464.  Do  you  know  of  any  coming  back  after  four 
years  in  the  Mars ) — I  could  not  tell  at  this  mcnnent. 

6465.  You  say  there  are  114  gipsies  in  the  county, 
and  60  apprehensions  were  made  among  these  in  the 
course  of  the  year  for  drunkenness)  Is  that  not  a 
higher  percentage  than  the  arrests  for  drankenness 
among  the  civil  population ) — Yes. 
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6466.  It  is  abont  one  in  two,  while  in  the  civil 
population  the  proportion  is  one  in  30 — so  that  they 
must  be  a  considerable  nuisance  1 — Undoubtedly. 

6467.  As  regards  tramps,  123  were  appr^ended  out 
of  a  total  of  780  apprehenaions — that  is  also  a  high 
proportion  f — Yes. 

6468.  What  do  you  think  of  the  gipsies  failing  to 
edacate  their  children — shonld  that  not  be  made  an 
offence  f — No  doubt ;  but  they  have  no  residence,  and 
the  School  Board  has  no  hold  on  them. 

6469.  Do  you  propose  to  take  the  children  from 
them  t — Yes,  unless  something  were  done  in  the  way  of 
getting  them  to  settle  down.  I  think  the  ohil^n 
ought  to  be  educated  compulsorily,  if  necessary. 

6470.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
bringing  the  gipsies  themselves  into  civilisation  t — I 
think  it  is  rather  hopeless,  unless  something  was  done 
in  the  way  of  village  shelters. 

6471.  Are  you  aware  that,  under  the  Police  Act  of 
1 892,  the  maximum  punishment  for  aggravated  drunken- 
ness was  14  days'  imprisonment? — That  Act  does  not 
affect  counties.  I  think  the  sentences  should  bo  made 
cumulative. 

6472.  What  good  result  would  you  expect  to  get 
from  giving  a  man,  say,  30  days  for  drunkenness) — I 
can  give  you  an  instance  of  a  man  who  has  been  15 
times  convicted  of  drunkenness  since  1885.  He  was 
always  fined,  until  at  last  he  got  30  days  and  was  placed 
under  £10  caution.  Then  he  came  on  his  good 
behaviour,  but  before  that  the  fines  did  no  good. 

6473.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Are  cases  of  finding 
caution  for  good  behaviour  common  in  Perthshire  t — 
Yes. 

6474.  For  how  long  ? — Perhaps  for  six  months. 

6475.  The  ordinary  class  of  habitual  offenders  could 
not  find  XI 0  caution? — Oh  no.  This  was  an  other- 
wise respectable  person.  It  would  be  utterly  useless 
as  regards  tinkers,  because  they  could  not  find  the 
caution. 

6476.  And  in  the  case  of  farm  servants  ? — It  is  quite 
common  with  them,  and  works  very  welL 

6477.  Will  you  furnish  the  Secretary  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  cases  in  which  caution  for  good 
behaviour  was  ordered  in  1893 1 — Yes. 

6478.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Would  you  not  think 
XIO  caution  for  six  months  an  oppressive  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  offence  of  drunkenness  among  the 
humbler  members  of  society  1 — Yes,  unless  it  was  fre- 
quently committed. 

6479.  But  for  people  who  occasionally  go  astray  1 — 
I  think  if  a  man  gets  drunk  repeatedly  the  sentence 
should  be  made  higher  and  higher. 

6480.  The  sole  effect  of  the  sentence  is  to  deter  the 
men  1 — ^Yes. 

6481.  Don't  you  find  from  experience,  that  for  the 
ordinary  decent  citizen  or  rustic,  who  occasionally  goes 
wrong,  a  few  hours  in  a  police  cell,  a  few  days'  imprison- 
ment, or  a  small  fine  is  sufficient  to  deter  him  i — Im- 
prisonment is,  but  not  fines. 

6482.  Do  you  not  find  that,  for  the  ordinary  citizen 
who  occasionally  gets  drunk  and  noisy,  one  sentence  is 
enough  for  him  ?— Yes. 

6483.  And  therefore  it  comes  to  this — that'yon  wish 
exceptional  legislation  for  the  few  people  who  are  not 
deterred  by  a  brief  sentence  or  a  small  fine  1 — That  is 
so. 

6484.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  You  say  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  having  the  children  of  these  gipsies 
educated.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  any 
School  Board  in  the  county  has  ever  tried  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  with  reference  to 
these  children  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  single  instance 

6485.  Yon  know  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Education 
Act  by  which  parents  are  liable  for  the  education  of 
their  children  if  they  are  within  two  miles  distance 
from  a  school  1 — Yes. 

6486.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  by  an  arrangement 
with  smaller  Boards,  that  these  children  should  be 
traced  from  one  part  of  the  county  to  another? — I 
believe  it  is  quite  possible,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
parents  of  village  children  would  object  to  send  their 


children    to    schools  where    these    vagrant    children  Mr.  Jtim 
were.  jfn^wwn. 

6487.  Do  you  know  if  any  erf  the  provisions  of  the      n^\tat_ 
various  Acts  which  deal  with  the  casnal  employjBient  of  ' 
children  in  selling  things  have  ever  been  put  in  force  t 

— No. 

6488.  Do  you  know  that,  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  any  parent  who  allows  his  children  to  beg  can  be 
fined  and  the  children  sent  to  au  Industrial  School  ? —  - 
Yes,  but  the  tinkers  do  not  let  their  children  beg. 

6489.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how 
these  children  should  be  dealt  with? — I  thiok  some- 
thiug  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  sending  them  to  an 
Industrial  School,  and  I  do  not  think  the  parents  would 
object  if  they  were  allowed  permission  to  come  and  see 
their  children. 

6490.  Do  you  know  that  any  person  can  bring  up  a 
child  for  begging? — Yes. 

6491.  Have  the  police  authorities  of  Perth  ever 
attempted  to  do  it  ?-— I  issued  a  general  order  a  few 
years  ago  on  this  very  quejition,  and  explained  thorough- 
ly to  the  police  the  clauses  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  but  practically  nothing  came  of  it.  I  may  read 
you  one  reply  from  the  constable  at  Alyth  in  1890. 
He  writes : — '  I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  acting  in 
'  accordance  with  the  general  intimation  issued,  I,  on 
'  15th  September  last,  found  a  girl  between  12  and  13 
'  years  of  age  offering  articles  for  sale  and  soliciting 
'  alms.  She  told  me  she  had  been  sent  out  by  her  parents 
'  for  that  purpose,  and  she  carried  in  her  hands  a  few 
'  bread-toasters  and  a  basket  with  bread  and  meat.  I 
'  apprehended  her,  and  charged  her  to  the  Procurator- 
'  Fiscal  here,  as  coming  clearly  under  the  two  first  heads 
'  of  the  intimation  issued  by  you.  The  Procurator- 
'  Fiscal  had  a  conversation  with  the  magistrates,  and  they 
'  declined  to  proceed  with  the  case,  becanse  of  the  expense 
'  that  would  be  iacurred  in  sending  the  girl  to  an  In- 
'  dustrial  School  She  was  therefore  charged  with  a 
'  contravention  of  the  Pedlars'  Act,  to  which  she  pleaded 
'  guilty,  and  was  admonished.' 

6492.  Then  there  is  a  kind  of  provision  which,  if 
enforced,  would  do  a  great  deal  ? — Yes,  if  the  children 
are  found  begging. 

6493.  Is  there  any  district  of  the  county  more 
frequented  than  another  by  these  people? — They 
frequent  the  Highland  parts  most 

6494.  You  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to 
what  should  be  done  to  these  children,  except  separating 
them  from  their  parents  ? — I  am  afraid  not,  unless  the 
parents  settle  down  in  one  place. 

6495.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Has  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  apprehensions  been  coincident  with  the 
increase  in  the  police  force? — That  is  so. 

6496.  Has  it  been  in  the  same  proportion  ?— I  have 
not  examined  it,  but  undoubtedly  it  has  increased  with 
the  increase  and  efficiency  of  the  force. 

6497.  Yon  propose  longer  sentences  for  people 
charged  with  disorder — why  do  you  say  that  ? — Because 
I  think  that  a  small  fine  has  no  effect  upon  a  man  who 
is  able  to  pay  it 

6498.  You  know  a  good  many  convicts  in  the 
county  ? — Yes. 

6499.  Do  you  find  among  convicts  that  long  sentences 
have  the  deterrent  effect  you  expect  among  minor 
offenders? — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  among  the 
habitual  offenders. 

6500.  Are  there  not  many  re-convictions  1 — Yes. 

6501.  I  suppose  the  proportion  will  be  nearly  as 
great  as  among  the  smaller  offenders  ? — Yes. 

6502.  Have  you  justification,  from  the  diminution 
of  re-convictions  after  long  sentences  for  ordinary 
crimes,  in  proposing  an  increase  of  the  present  sentences  ? 
— My  opinion  is,  that  a  few  shillings  of  a  fine  will 
never  stop  a  man  from  repeating  the  offence  of  drunken- 
ness, and  I  think  a  short  time  in  prison  does.  If  that 
does  not  do,  give  him  a  longer  term  next  time. 

6503.  How  far  would  you  go  ? — Well,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer,  but  if,  after  a  few  months' 
imprisonment,  a  man  was  not  better,  I  would  treat 
him  in  some  other  way,  as  if  he  were  almost  non  compos- 
mentis. 
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6604.  What  tenn  would  yoa  (^ve  t — I  think,  after 
three  or  four  convictions,  he  ehonld  get  something  like 
60  days'  imprisonment 

6505.  And  after  that  joa  woold  tiy  something  else  t 
— Ye& 

6506.  Do  you  mean  three  or  four  convictions 
altogether,  or  within  a  year) — I  think  we  must  lay 
down  some  time;  and  after  three  or  four  convictions 
occurred  in  a  year  it  would  clearly  show  that  the  man 
was  not  improving,  and  that  short  sentences  did  not 
avail  anything. 

6507.  The  average  population  of  this  class  of  moving 
poor  in  Perthshire  is  something  like  600 1 — Tee. 

6508.  How  would  you  classify  them  % — I  would  say 
there  were  200  tinkers. 

6609.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  tinker  1 — The  gipsies 
we  have  been  talking  about 

6610.  But  the  number  of  gipsies  given  in  your  return 
is  only  96  adults  and  114  children  f — Yes. 

6511.  What  is  your  next  class  1 — The  tramping 
vagrant. 

6612.  How  many  are  there  of  themi — About  300, 
I  should  say,  all  told. 

6513.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  tramping  vagrant  1 — 
A  man  who  tramps  about  the  country  with  no  fixed 
abode,  and  no  honest  means  of  livelihood,  and  who 
obtains  his  living  by  begging. 

6514.  But  are  there  not  two  or  three  kinds  of  that 
species  of  men — a  sort  of  professional  tramp,  and 
then  a  large  class  of  men  travelling  in  search  of  work  1 
—Yes. 

6516.  Well,  I  want  you  to  split  these  tramping 
vagrants  into  two  classes? — My  opinion  is  that  the 
honest  workmen  are  comparatively  small  in  number. 

6516.  Leave  out  the  word  'honest';  how  many 
will  be  travelling  in  search  of  worki — I  could  not 
answer  that. 

6517.  But  are  they  not  a  very  distinct  class  from 
the  professional  vagrants  who  never  work  any,  and 
who  have  been  vagrants  all  their  lives) — The  line 
is  not  so  distinctly  drawn  between  them  as  between 
the  gipsy  and  the  vagrant. 

6518.  But  the  man  who  is  travelling  in  search  of 
work  may,  when  he  gets  an  opportunity  to  work, 
remain  at  it  for  a  long  time  1 — Yes. 

6519.  Your  professional  vagrant  will  not? — No,  he 
never  does. 

6520.  Cannot  you  separate  them  in  your  mind? — 
Not  very  well. 

6621.  Will  they  be  half  and  half  %—l  really  could 
not  answer  that,  because  the  professional  vagrant 
is  always  pretending  that  he  is  in  search  of  work. 

6522.  At  any  rate,  there  is  an  increase  between 
winter  and  summer  of  your  vagrant  population  by 
a  hundred  1 — Yes. 

6523.  To  what  class  does  that  hundred  belong? — 
They  must  be  the  vagrant  class,  because  the  tinkers 
are  always  with  us. 

6524.  Are  these  hundred  that  come  to  you  in  the 
summer  time  professional  vagrants,  or  men  in  search 
of  work? — I  would  say  the  great  majority  of  them 
^re  professional  vagrants. 


6525.  When  the  numbers  decrease  in  the  winter,  Mr.  JeKn 
where  do  they  go  ? — I  presume  they  must  go  to  the  Jtaepkemm. 
towns.  jQ  jj^g  jjjj 

6626.  According  to  your  return,  about  30  of  them        '. 

get  into  the  hospitals  and  poorhouses  in  the  winter 
time  ? — Yes. 

6527.  And  60  get  into  common  lodging-houses  and 
other  houses? — Yes. 

6628.  Where  are  these  common  lodging-honses  to 
which  the  50  go  ? — All  over  the  county. 

6529.  Are  there  common  lodging-houses  in  the 
villages  ? — Yes. 

6530.  Are  they  private  places? — A  great  number 
of  them  have  no  regulations  and  are  under  no  control 

6631.  How  many  are  housed  in  each  of  these  places  ? 
— One,  two,  and  three  of  these  tramps  can  be  found 
there. 

6532.  Do  these  80  people  who  remain  in  the  county 
in  the  winter  time,  and  go  into  quarters,  not  become 
amenable  to  the  School  Board  ? — Yes,  if  they  stay. 

6533.  They  may  move  from  one  common  lodging- 
house  to  another  ?— That  is  so. 

6634.  The  gipsies  are  more  or  less  resident,  I 
understand  ?  —  They  are.  They  are  fixed  in  the 
Highlands  of  the  county  and  make  small  excursions 
into  the  adjoining  counties. 

6535.  These  excursions  do  not  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  season? — Oh,  no;  they  come  back  to  their 
original  spot. 

6536.  How  does  the  professional  vagrant  move? — 
He  moves  forward  in  all  directions.  He  is  not  resident 
at  all,  but  simply  passes  through  the  county. 

6537.  Do  they  keep  up  certain  fixed  routes  ? — Yes. 
6638.  Are  these  tiie  main   roads,   by  Eillin  and 

Locheamhead,  going  due  north  ? — Yes. 

6539.  And  the  main  Perth  road  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
an  important  one.  And  the  one  through  central  Perth, 
by  Crieff  and  Dunkeld,  Pitlochry  and  Blair  AtholL 

6540.  These  are  the  main  roads,  which  they  must 
take  if  going  north  through  Perthshire  ? — Yes. 

6541.  Is  the  man  in  search  of  work  more  of  a 
resident  ? — He  stays  very  little  in  Perthshire. 

6542.  You  say  that  begging  is  not  masterful,  and 
that  the  people  are  good-natured  and  give  them  money ; 
but  does  not  that  arise  from  this,  that,  if  they  do  not 
give  alms  when  they  are  asked,  they  run  a  certain  risk, 
or  have  a  feeling  that  they  do,  if  they  live  in  solitary 
houses  in  the  country  ? — I  agree  with  you. 

6543.  Is  not  that  a  univeraal  feeUng? — Yes,  it  is 
the  feeling.  I  may  explain  that  in  a  great  many  places 
in  Perthshire — such  as  a  cottar  house — only  one  female 
may  be  found,  and  she  does  not  like  to  run  any  risk 
in  thwarting  the  desires  of  beggars. 

6644.  A  lady  in  Glenlyon  told  me  that  she  had 
as  many  as  fourteen  visits  from  tramps  in  one  night. 
Is  that  common  ? — ^That  is  a  very  large  number,  but 
I  quite  believe  it. 

6545.  She  explained  it  by  saying  that  a  family 
would  first  send  one,  and  after  a  brief  interval  a  second, 
and  then  another,  so  that  the  takes  of  the  family  would 
be  considerable? — That  is  so.  [Witness  then  with- 
drew.] 


aOtma  CoL.  WILLIAMSON  of  Lawers,  CrieS,  and  a  Deputation  from  the  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagrancy,         Coloiul 

WiUianmn.  called  in  and  examined.  WiUiamion. 


6546.  {By  the  Chairman.)  To  CoL  Williamson. — 
You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Perthshire  Committee  on 
"Vagrancy  ? — I  represent  the  Chairman,  Mr  Grahame  of 
Cultoquhey. 

6547.  When  was  the  committee  instituted  ? — At  a 
public  meeting  in  August  last. 

6648.  Since  then  have  yon  collected  many  details 
on  the  subject? — Yes,  a  considerable  number.  Our 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  tinker 
families  and  their  children. 

6549.  What  is  your  estimate  of  their  number? — We 
estimate  that  there  are  210  tinkers  altogether,  including 
children. 

6650.  The  Chief  Constable  has  told  us  that  the 


adults  were  not  addicted  to  thieving  or  to  masterful 
begging,  or  anything  evil,  except  drunkenness,  when 
they  got  a  few  coppers  together,  and  that  they  are  not 
more  difficult  to  manage  when  drunk  than  the  ordinary 
labourer — is  that  your  experience? — I  have  lived  in 
this  county  for  60  years,  and  I  quite  agree  with  that 
statement  I  would  go  further  and  say  they  are  more 
easily  managed  than  worthless  strollers  who  call  them- 
selves working  people. 

6651.  The  Chief  Constable  also  says  they  do  not 
poach — is  that  your  experience? — My  gamekeepers 
would  rather  manage  the  tinkers  than  any  of  the  loaf- 
ing communities  of  the  village. 

6552.  Do  you  think  they  poach  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
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6553.  What  about  their  childieni— I  think  their 
life  ia  an  extremely  hard  one,  and  they  deserve  more 
pity  and  commiseratioii  than  any  children  ve  have  in 
the  country. 

6554.  What  about  their  education  t — They  are  devoid 
of  education. 

6555.  What  steps  do  the  School  Board  take  Y— They 
find  themselves  absolutely  paralysed  in  that  direction. 

6556.  In.  consequence  of  the  gipsies  moving  about  f 
— Partly  because  of  that ;  but  the  law  gives  the  School 
Board  no  power  to  deal  with  these  children. 

6557.  The  Chief  Constable  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
child  of  one  of  the  tinkers  who  was  brought  up^  and  the 
Fiscal  and  magistrates  of  Alyth  refused  to  deal  with 
the  case,  because  of  the  expense  that  would  be  entailed 
on  the  town  if  the  girl  were  sent  to  an  Industrial  School. 
So  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Chief  Constable,  the  law  does 
give  power  t — It  gives  power,  but  the  power  cannot  be 
applied.  I  believe  that  you  could  take  these  children, 
uid  educate  them,  but  you  cannot  apply  the  law  to 
Catch  them. 

.  6558.  Have  you  any  remedies  to  suggest  f — Yes,  I 
bave.  Our  committee  and  myself  think,  first  of  all, 
tliat  we  ought  to  insist  upon  these  families  locating 
ihemselves  in  some  particular  parish,  and,  if  they  won't 
da  that,  the  sheriff  should  be  called  upon  to  give  them 
a  location.  Secondly,  we  think  that  a  certain  number 
of  Homes  should  be  provided  for  these  tinker  families 
in  different  districts  of  tiie  county.  Thirdly,  we  ought 
to  iaiist  upon  all  their  children  being  educated,  either 
at  tht  pubUc  schools,  or  in  some  special  school  provided 
for  them.  And  fourthly,  that  the  expense  incurred 
in  providing  these  Homes  and  educating  the  children 
should  either  fall  upon  the  county  generally,  or  be 
borne  by  the  Imperial  funds.  Speaking  for  myself,  as 
an  individual,  I  think  the  law  ought  to  step  in  and 
declare  that  camping  out  or  living  in  camps  is  an  iU^al 
form  of  life. 

6559.  You  say  they  should  be  given  a  locality  in 
some  parish — that  the  sheriff  should  name  a  district 
where  they  must  reside  1 — {The  Rev.  Dr.  Henderaon 
Orieff.)  We  think  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  if 
possible,  to  bring  the  existing  statutes  to  bear  on  tiiat 
class,  and  that,  in  order  to  do  that,  each  family  should 
be  required  to  select  a  parish,  in  which  they  would  be 
registered,  without  being  bound  to  live  in  it.  The 
Local  Authority  of  that  parish  would  then  look  after 
them,  and  be  responsible  for  any  relief  that  might  be 
needed  for  them. 

6560.  I  presume  every  gipsy  must  have  a  legal 
settlement  %—{Dr.  Henderaon.)  It  is  impossible  to  find 
out  these  birth  settlements.  The  family  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  dealt  with,  because  one  child  is  bom  in  one 
parish  and  another  in  another. 

6561.  If  yon  have  a  gipsy  family,  say,  in  the  parish 
of  Crieff,  and  some  burden  is  incuned  in  respect  of  a 
member  of  that  family,  the  inspector  finds  out  that  the 
child  was  bom  somewhere  else— it  may  be  in  Glasgow  % 
— {Dr.  Henderson.)  The  present  Poor  Law  would  settle 
that.  We  want  to  get  hold  of  them  in  a  way  that  the 
present  law  does  not  touch. 

6562.  (Co/.  Williamson.)  I  would  insist  upon  their 
living  in  some  sort  of  habitation  in  a  special  parish. 

6563.  {Mr  Miller,  one  of  the  Deputation.)  We  saw 
that  a  difficulty  would  arise  between  parishes  as  to 
paying  the  expense,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that 
it  should  be  home  either  by  the  counties  or  by  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  We  think  such  a  class  as  tinkers 
should  be  dealt  with,  not  as  domiciled  in  any  parish 
with  regard  tg  payment,  but  that  the  county  or  the 
Government  should  provide  the  funds. 

6564.  If  the  Government  provide  the  funds,  it 
wonld  not  matter  whether  the  gipsy  belonged  to  Perth- 
shire or  anywhere  else  ? — {Mr.  Miller,)    No. 

6565.  But  you  think  you  have  a  sufficiently  well- 
defined  population  of  gipsies  to  ask  the  county  to 
make  provision  for  them  "(—(Mr.  MUler.)    Yes. 

6566.  How  conld  you  fix  the  gipsies  in  these 
localities  1  I  am  told  yon  have  had  some  notable 
examples  of  the  hereditary  tendency  of  the  gipsy  to 
remain  a  gipsy  and  a  wanderer? — {Gol.  Williamson.) 


Yes ;  I  had  a  very  striking  example  of  that  last  night  CoIomI 
Yesterday  was  an  extremely  cold  day,  and  the  ttost  TiHtowon. 
was  succeeded  by  pelting  rain.     It  happened  that  two  ,.  i)Z~i8«4 

gipsy  families  had  returned  to  the  district  of  which  I 

am  speaking,  and  I  had  provided  a  shed  for  their 
shelter.  I  also  gave  them  something  to  eat,  and 
material  for  a  fire,  and  hoped  they  would  take  advantage 
of  the  shed.  They  pretended  to  do  so,  but  they  did 
not,  and  they  remained  out  in  the  pouring  rain  all 
night,  simply  because  they  love  their  life  of  indepen- 
dence and  outside  living.  I  had  another  story  of  a  child 
not  being  allowed  to  be  bom  in  a  house  but  in  a  shed. 
I  had  a  little  christening  money  raised  for  her,  and  put 
in  the  Savings  Bank,  bat,  after  she  had  grown  up  and 
been  to  a  situation,  she  returned  to  her  former  life. 

6567.  {The  Chairman.)  I  was  told  of  a  murder  in 
this  county,  where  two  of  the  sons  of  the  murdered 
man  went  into  the  army,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
their  tribe  1 — {Col.  WiUiamson.)  Yes,  I  knew  all  the 
members  of  that  family. 

6568.  How  do  you  think  you  will  get  people  with 
such  ingrained  roving  propensities  to  settle  down  1 — 
{Col.  Williamson.)  In  my  young  [days  those  people 
never  worked,  but  now  they  work  at  the  hay-making 
and  harvest  time. 

6569.  Do  they  do  good  work  %—{Col.  Williamson.) 
They  do  very  good  work  when  at  it.  They  work  at  our 
oak-peeling,  at  tumip-shawing,  and  at  harvest  When 
I  was  a  boy  the  gipsies  would  not  eat '  baker's  bread,' 
but  now  they  all  eat  it  and  buy  it ;  so  that  there  is  a 
great  advance  in  their  method  of  living, 

6570.  But  they  would  not  go  into  the  house  you  had 
provided  for  them! — {Col.  Williamson.)  No,  because 
they  knew  I  had  started  a  movement  for  sending  a 
missiouary  among  them  to  collect  their  names  and  the 
number  of  their  families,  and  they  thought  I  was 
acquiring  too  much  power  over  them. 

6571.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  to  homes  1 — {Col. 
Williamson.)  I  think  so,  in  time.  I  think  that  should 
be  the  first  great  step. 

6572.  I  suppose  they  make  a  living  by  mending  pots 
and  panel — {Col.  Williamson.)  Yes. 

6573.  If  they  were  located  in  fixed  houses  they 
wonld  find  a  considerable  amount  of  their  present  trade 
cut  offi — {Cd.  Williamson.)  I  do  not  think  so. 

6574.  But  they  wonld  bave  to  rove  about  the  country, 
and  come  back? — {Col;  Williamson.)  If  we  had  six 
homes  in  the  county,  which  I  think  would  be  sufficient, 
work  would  be  taken  to  them. 

6575.  But  the  community  who  forced  them  to  settle 
down  iu   these  homes  would  have  the   responsibility     . 
of  maintaining  them.     Do  yon  propose  thati — {Col. 
WiUiamson.)    I  do.      I    think  we    can  do  noUiiog 
less. 

6576.  {Dr.  Henderson.)  The  m^ority  of  us  are  of 
opinion  that  the  chief  work  is  to  get  hold  of  the  children 
and  bring  them  under  educational  influences,  and  we 
think  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  that  without,  in  the 
first  place,  making  some  one  responsible  for  seeing  that 
it  is  done.  If,  for  instance,  a  School  Board  was  to  try 
and  get  hold  of  them  just  now,  they  would  just  slip 
away  to  some  other^place,  and  we  would  not  have  the 
loots  standi  for  a  prosecution. 

6577.  But,  if  the  family  went  away  ten  miles  from 
that  parish,  the  children  could  not  attend  the  school 
there? — {Dr.  Henderson.)  The  first  thing  we  would 
do  would  be  to  bring  to  bear  the  existing  law,  by  apply- 
ing for  an  attendance  order,  and  we  could  get  tho 
cluldren  sent  to  an  Industrial  School. 

6578.  As  to  the  matter  of  expense  ? — {Dr.  Hender- 
son.) We  think  it  necessary  to  face  some  expense  at 
present  as  a  temporary  outlay,  with  the  view  of  getting 
permanently  rid  of  this  difficulty. 

6579.  That  would  involve  the  relief  of  the  96  families 
of  the  care  of  their  129  children,  and  at  the  expense  uf 
the  ratepayers? — {Dr.  Henderson.)  That  would  be  very 
little  over  all  Perthshire. 

6580.  But  I  wish  to  get  at  the  strength  of  your  case. 
You  relieve  these  people  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers, who  are  compelled  to  support  their  own  children  ? 
— {Dr.  Henderson.)  At  present    all    children  can  ba 
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Ooleiul  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayen,  and  it  would 

HMMMMM.    just  be  a  slight  extension  of  the  present  law. 

10  Dec.  1S94.      ^^^l-  "^^^  magistrates  won't  enforce  the  Indnstrial 

-  '  Schools  Act  at  present  against  these  children,  because 

they  are  with  their  parents.    Through  sympathy  or 

sentiment  they  make  the  Act  which  is  in  force  at  present 

quite  powerless.     But  you  think  that,  if  the  parents 

were  in  a  fixed  home  and  within  range  of  the  Board 

Schools,  and  you  got  that  attendance  order,  the  children 

would  attend  the  school  1 — {Dr.  Henderaon.)  It  is  very 

much  what  we  desire,  because  they  are  very  fond  of 

their  children,  and  that  might  serve  to  make  them  a 

resident  population. 

6582.  It  would  be  applying  to  them  a  disability  yon 
do  not  apply  to  anyone  else,  that  they  could  not  move 
from  one  place  to  another.  Would  yon  not,  after  certain 
formalities,  allow  them  to  move  about!  —  (Dr. 
Henderaon.)  Certainly,  if  they  informed  the  School 
Board  Officer  that  their  children  were  attending  school. 

6583.  (Col.  Williamgon.)  In  regard  to  our  submit- 
ting to  the  cost  of  educating  and  partially  feeding  these 
children,  from  my  experience  of  the  county,  I  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  that  all  would  cheerfully  pay  any  tax 
for  the  benefit  of  these  children. 

6584.  Do  you  think,  if  these  children  were  educated 
in  Board  Schools  up  to  14,  that  they  would  become 
ordinary  settled-down  members  of  the  commnnityl — 
(Col.  Williamson.)  If  they  did  not,  I  think  their 
descendants  would.  It  has  taken  a  very  long  time  to 
make  ns  all  good  Christians,  and  it  will  take  some  little 
time  to  make  the  gipsies  or  tinkers  good  members  of 
the  community. 

6585.  Are  they  ethnologically  the  people  called  the 
Romany  1 — (CoL  Williamson.)  I  think  not  I  know 
the  Hungarian  gipsies,  and  they  are  a  different  race. 

6586.  Have  they  a  different  language  from  the 
Komanyl — (Col.  Willianuon.)  Yes.  Some  of  them 
boast  of  being  able  to  speak  five  languages. 

6587.  On  what  grounds  wonld  you  have  camping- 
out  made  illegal? — (Col.  Williamson.)  On  account  of 
cruelty  to  the  children. 

6588.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  mortality  1 — 
{Col.  Williamson.)  I  think  one  very  great  peculiarity 
is  that  the  male  children  outnumber  the  female 
children. 

6589.  That  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  all  populations  t 
— (Col.  Williamson.)  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  to  a  very 
marked  degree  among  the  tinkers. 

6590.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  mor- 
tality?— (Col.  Williamson.) — I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
Deputation  does. 

6591.  (The  Rev.  Mr.  Maekemie,  Little  Dunheld.)  I 
have  Rp>oken  to  several  of  the  tinkers,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  about  one-half. 

6592.  At  what  age? — (Mr.  Mackenzie.)  Before  they 
reach  the  age  of  one  year. 

G593.  Have  yon  seen  a  Bill  proposing  to  deal  with 
van-dwellers  and  nomads  of  that  description? — (Mr. 
Mackenzie.)     I  have  not  given  it  any  attention. 

6594.  (Dr.  Henderson.)  As  to  why  they  should  be 
put  under  a  disability  as  compared  with  other  people, 
at  present  they  are  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  a  great  many  of  the  laws 
which  apply  to  other  people.  They  are  living  practically 
in  defiance  of  the  law  by  which  they  can  be  got 
hold  of. 

6595.  The  Chief- Constable  of  Roxburghshire  told  us 
he  was  quite  able  to  deal  with  vagrants  under  the 
present  powers  of  the  Trespass  Act  ? — (Dr.  Henderson.) 
The  gipsy  population  with  which  he  has  to  deal  is  quite 
different  from  the  tinker  population  we  have  floating 
about  in  Perthshire. 

6596.  In  what  way  ? — (Dr.  Henderson.)  They  have 
their  settlements  in  Yetbolm  and  Morebattle,  and  are  a 
distinct  class,  moving  among  themselves. 

6597.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  about 
begging  in  a  masterful  manner? — (Dr.  Henderson.) 
Not  in  the  district  in  which  I  live,  but  I  have  heard  of 
a  great  many  complaints  in  the  district  of  Pitlochry. 

6598.  (Mr.  M'Lagan,  Loehtayeide.)  I  can  certify 
that  a  tinker  woman  will  not  go  out  of  the  house  when 


told,  and  I  have  had  to  come  from  my  study  to  put  CoUmd 

them  out.     We  may  have  two,  or  three,  or  four  campe  W'^f 

at  one  time,  and,  if  you  give  a  little  food  or  clothing  to     .  jwTjmi 

one  child,  the  same  day,  from  morning  to  night,  the        

kitchen  door  is  continoally  being  knocked  at,  with  a 
request  for  this  thing  and  another. 

6599.  Have  you  known  of  many  complaints  made  to 
the  police  under  the  bye-law  against  begging? — (Mr. 
Stewart,  Sekooimtuier.)  I  have  four  or  five  times 
reported  tramps  for  begging,  and  they  have  been  con- 
victed. 

6600.  (Mr.  Phillips,  St  FtOans.)  We  have  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  begging  in  a  masterful  way  among 
the  tramps,  but  not  among  the  tinkers.  The  tramps 
will  not  go  away  till  they  get  something,  and  if  there 
are  only  women  in  the  house  they  persist  more  streno- 
ouely. 

6601.  Have  you  ever  had  any  damage  done  to  your 
crops  by  tinkers  or  tramps? — (Mr.  PkiUips.)  No. 

6602.  Have  you  ever  known  any  one  suffer  in  that 
way  because  of  their  refusing  alms? — (Mr.  PMUips.) 
We  refuse  them  many  a  time,  but  they  won't  go  away. 
We  are  a  few  miles  away  from  the  pcUce. 

6603.  Has  any  one  present  made  any  complaint  that 
has  not  been  attended  to  ? — (Mr.  Mitchell,  Pitlochry.) 
No ;  but  in  my  district  in  summer,  or  from  July  till  the 
end  of  October,  it  is  not  possible  to  walk  on  the  roads 
without  seeing  groups  of  women  and  children  begging 
from  day  to  day.  They  are  present  in  dozens  and 
scores. 

6604.  (The  Chairman,  to  Dr.  MCallum.)—!  believe 
yon  have  published  a  statement  with  regard  to 
the  great  cruelty  with  which  gipsy  children  are 
treated,  in  consequence  of  the  drunkenness  of  their 
parents,  and  yon  have  related  some  facts  that  came 
under  your  observations,  of  women  about  to  be  delivered 
of  chUdren,  or  recently  delivered,  being  exposed,  with 
their  infants,  to  great  dangers  and  hardships? — 
(Dr.  MCatlum.)  My  experience  is  that  directly 
they  get  money  they  go  to  drink,  and  when  drunk  they 
give  way  to  disorder  and  brawling.  I  know  two  cases 
of  women  with  young  children  who  got  drunk  and  left 
their  children  untended  on  the  roadside  during  the 
night.  One  of  them  would  have  died  if  it  had  not  been 
found  by  the  police  and  taken  care  of. 

6605.  Dr.  M'Callum  then  asked  and  was  allowed  to 
make  the  following  statement : — 

'  The  class  on  which  I  wish  to  give  evidence  is  tliat 
'  of  the  tinkers,  consisting  of  small  bands  of  hnman 
'  beings,  travelling  over  a  definite  area,  and  living  all 
'  the  year  round  in  tents,  with  no  ostensible  means  of 

*  livelihood.  These  bands  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  one 
'  family  of  three  generations.  Their  tent  is  rudely 
'  made  of  stakes,  bent  so  as  to  meet  in  the  centre,  and 
'  over  this  b  stretched  a  covering.     Under  this  shelter 

*  the  whole  family  sleep,  without,  as  far  as  I  know,  any 
'  division.  In  case  of  sickness,  straw  or  dried  ferns 
'  form  the  mattress,  covered  with  an  old  blanket.  The 
'  privilege  of  fixing  this  tent  is  accorded  by  the  tenant 
'  farmer,  who,  in  return,  gets  help  during  harvest, 
'  potato,  and  turnip-lifting,  and  tree-peeling.  Of 
'  course,  the  tinkers  get  paid,  and  this  is  the  only  useful 
'  work  they  do.     The  money  thus   earned  is  seldom 

*  spent  in  bettering  in  any  way  their  condition,  but 
'  nearly  always  in  drink.  Amidst  surroundings  such 
'  as  these  the  children  are  trained  from  year  to  year, 
'  from  generation  to  generation.  They  never  attend 
'  school,  and  are  ill-used  and  ill-cared  for  from  their 
'  birth.     I  am  scarcely  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the 

*  morality  or  immorality  of  these  people,  but  one  thing 

*  has  struck  me,  and  that  is,  that  the  same  couple  live 
'  together,  year  after  year,  as  man  and  wife.  I  don't 
'  think  many  of  them  are  married  according  to  any 
'  rites  but  their  own,  but  I  would  here  like  to  ptoint  out 
'  that  their  children  are  entered  by  the  Registrar  as 
'  illegitimate,  and  I  consider  it  is  this  that  swells  the 
'  percentage  of  illegitimate  children  in  our  rural 
'  districts,  and  not,  as  is  so  often  stated,  the  immorality 
'  of  the  Scotch.  No  efforts  are  made  to  educate  the 
'  children  of  these  people,  and  herein  lies  the  backbone 

*  of  the   whole  case.     Philanthropic   efforts,  however 
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Cotaul  '  well-meant,  can  never  be  of  senrice  as  long  as  the 

wmiam$cm.    '  mode  of  livelihood,  training,  and  snrroandings  remain 

10  Dec~l8»4   '  "  *^®y  *™"     Eradication,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only. 

'         ■  '  cure,  but  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about  is  a  difficult 

'  problem.     A  great  deal  of  nonsense  (if  you  will  excuse 

'  my  saying  it)  has  been  talked  about  breaking  family 

'  ties.     Family  ties  should  be  measured  by  the  amount 

'  of  affection  in  the  family  circle,  and,  judging  from 

'  this  standpoint,  it  will  not   be  any  great  hardship, 

'  considering  the  ultimate  amount  of  good,  for  these 

'  people  to  be  forced  either  to  educate  their  children  or 

*  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  State  from  a  central 
'  position.  These  people  neglect  every  duty  of  parents, 
'  and  then  get  claimed  for  them  parents'  righte.  My 
'  idea  is  that  all  children  above  five  or  six  should  be 
'  placed  in  an  institution  devoted  to  them,  and  my 
'  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  rural  districts  the  parents  of 
'  ordinary  children  would  not  consent  to  allow  their 
'  children  to  sit  side  by  side  with  those  coming  from 
'  tents,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  be  covered 
'  with  vermin.  I  know  it  is  said  this  plan  would  never 
'  answer,  and  that  on  dismissal  from  a  State  Institution 
'  the  people  would  drift  back  into  their  original  state, 
'  but  I  have  better  hopes  of  the  results  of  education 

*  than  this.  For  the  elder  branches  of  the  tribe  T*  fear 
'  there  is  no  hope,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  see  is  to 
'  make  it  an  offence  for  any  person  to  allow  another  to 
'  fix  a  tent  on  their  land  without  the  proprietor  of  the 
'  tent  having  first  obtained  a  certificate  from  the 
'  sanitary  officer  of  the  district,  or,  failing  one,  from  the 
'  police,  that  it  is  a  habitable  dwelling  for  the  season  of 
'  the  year  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  it.     Where  a 

*  certificate  could  not  be  obtained,  they  should  be  passed 
'  on  as  casual  paupers  and  treated  as  such.  I  am 
'  afraid  I  may  appear  rather  hard-hearted  and  callous 
'  in  the  few  remarks  I  have  had  the  honour  of  address- 
'  ing  to  you,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  only 
'  effectual  treatment  is  eradication.     For  the  children  I 

*  have  only  pity.  For  the  grown-up  members,  knowing 
'  them  as  I  do,  I  feel  sure  that  all  philanthropic  efforts 
'  based  on  sentimentality  are  useless.' 

6606.  {Tlie  Okairman.)  Ton  say  the  children  are 
registered  as  illegitimate  1—(i>.  M'Callum.)    Yes. 

6607.  But  the  parents  undergo  some  form  of  marriage, 
although  it  is  an  irregular  marriage  1 — {Dr.  M'Callum.) 
But  they  are  all  entered  in  the  registrar's  books  as 
illegitimate,  and  go  to  swell  the  illegitimacy  returns  of 
the  county. 

6608.  Then  it  does  not  depend  on  the  Scotch  Law, 
which  says  that,  if  they  take  each  other  as  man  and  wife, 
they  are  married  1 — (Dr.  M'Callum.)  I  know  that  the 
children  are  registered  as  illegitimate. 

.  6609.  The  Chief  Constable  says  the  tinkers  are  rather 
fond  of  their  children  1  —  (Dr.  M'Callum.)  I  am 
afraid  he  bases  his  opinion  on  what  they  say.  I  speak 
from  what  I  have  seen. 

6610.  But  Gol.  Williamson  told  us  the  same  as  the 
Chief  Coustablef — {Col.  Williamson.)  And  I  spoke  from 
what  I  have  seen. 

6611.  (To  Dr.  M'Callum).  You  spoke  of  these 
tinkers  spending  all  their  money  which  they  get  from 
the  farmers  on  drink? — (Dr.  M'Callum.)  The  whole 
living  of  these  tinkers  is  almost  entirely  obtained  by 
begging. 

6612.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  their  mending  pots 
and  kettles  and  so  onY — (Dr.  M'Callum.)  I  have 
never  seen  them  do  it. 

6613.  (The  Rev.  Mr.  Maeketmi.)  I  spoke  to  the 
Registrar  about  these  children  being  registered  as 
illegitimate  when  the  parents  had  taken  each  other  as 
man  and  wife,  and  he  said  these  were  his  instructions, 
unless  they  had  used  the  words  at  the  marriage  ceremony, 
'  till  death  do  us  part.'  I  think  it  is  a  grent  hardship, 
and  the  people  themselves  feel  it  to  be  so.  I  think  the 
marriages  should  be  declared  Scotch  marriages,  and  all 
the  chUdren  registered  as  legitimate,  for  the  tinkers  are 
very  fond  of  their  children  and  of  each  other. 

6614.  (Col.  WiUianuon.)  I  have  asked  one  or  two 
of  these  gipsies  if  they  would  like  to  have  their  children 
baptised,  and  they  have  cheerfully  assented. 

6615.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  of  their  children 
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being  registered  as  illegitimate,  or  have  yon  spoken  to  CoUxiUl 
them    on    that    subject? — (Col.    WiUiamton.)  No,   I  Wittiamaon. 
would  be  very  shy  of  speaking  on  that  subject,  even  to 
a  gipsy  girl. 

6616.  But  you  could  tell  them  that  they  could  have 
their  marriages  declared  valid  before  the  sheriff? — (Col. 
WiUiamton.)  I  think  that  would  give  them  another 
link  to  civilisation,  and  I  will  certainly  impress  that 
upon  them. 

6617.  (The  Rev.  Mr.  Bardie, Fowlit  Wester.)  Having 
known  the  tinkers  intimately  for  upwards  of  40  years, 
I  caunot  help  thinking  that  the  sketch  of  their  lives, 
driven  by  Dr.  M'Callum,  is  rather  too  dark.  There  are 
frequent  occasions  when  they  get  drunk  in  a  town  or 
village,  and  quarrel  among  themselves ;  but  these 
opportunities  are  comparatively  few.  The  greater  part 
of  their  life  is  spent  in  country  districts,  and  they  are 
a  thoroughly  honest  set  of  people,  with  great  affection 
for  their  children,  and  extremely  kind  to  them,  except 
when  they  get  drink.  I  have  frequently  baptised  their 
infants,  and  have  known  them  in  many  ways,  and  I 
think  a  little  brighter  view  should  be  taken  of  their 
lives. 

6618.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  marriages  ? 
— (Mr.  Bardie.)  I  hold  that  they  are  bond  fide 
marriages. 

6619.  But  they  do  not  go  to  ministers  to  get  married  ? 
—  (Mr.  Bardie.)  No,  they  have  a  form  of  their  own, 
but  it  is  a  solemn  and  binding  one. 

6620.  (Mr.  Mitchell.)  Judging  from  our  experience 
of  what  we  see  in  Pitlochry,  whatever  their  affections 
may  be  for  their  children,  a  more  wretched  and 
emaciated  set  of  children  are  not  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  parents  who  had 
any  real,  true  affection  for  their  children  allowing  theui 
to  grow  up  as  they  are  doing. 

6621.  (By  Col.  M'Bardy.)  To  Col.  Williamson- 
Could  you  divide  these  wandering  poor  into  separate 
classes?  There  are  an  average  of  500  of  these  migra- 
tory gipsies  and  tramps  going  about  the  county.  The 
gipsies  have  a  sort  of  residential  tie.  Then  there  are 
professional  vagrants,  and  then  men  travelling  in 
seareh  of  work.  Could  you  get  at  the  numbers  of 
these  different  classes,  and  which  class  is  really  the 
objectionable  one  ? — (Col.  WiUiamton.)  My  answer  to 
that  is  that  I  happened  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  railway  recently  made  through  the  upper  part  of 
Stratheam.  Two  distinct  classes  of  people  were  working 
on  the  railway,  but,  as  a  rule,  almost  the  whole  of  them 
were  tramps.  There  are  two  classes  of  beggars  or 
tramps  in  the  country— one  ready  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  and  another  class  of  absolutely  idle 
and  loitering  people  who  live  on  those  who  are  a  little 
better  than  themselves.  Among  the  better  sort  of 
tramps  are  a  great  many  men  who  have  been  in  the 
army  for  a  short  number  of  years.  They  are  men  who 
cannot  settle  in  any  kind  of  work,  and  they  wander 
about  the  country  seeking  work  at  new  waterworks, 
railways,  and  similar  employment  as  common 
labourers. 

6622.  (Dr.  Benderaon.)  We  started  suppers  in 
Crieff  a  few  years  ago,  during  a  severe  winter,  and  we 
found  in  the  lodging-house  one  class  who  would  not 
look  at  the  ticket  which  only  enabled  them  to  come 
to  a  hall  where  they  would  get  bread  and  meat. 
Another  class  were  exceedingly  thankful  for  it. 

6623.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  suggest  that  those 
men  who  are  moving  through  the  county  in  search  of 
work  should  have  some  provision  made  forthem  at  night? 
— (Dr.  Benderson.)  For  myself  I  have  a  very  distinct 
feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  a  proper  lodging-house 
in  every  village — in  fact,  a  greater  number  of  lodging- 
houses  than  there  are  villages  in  the  county — for  the 
accommodation  of  these  men.  I  am  sure  that  my 
opinion  will  be  strongly  supported  by  every  constable 
in  the  county.  Instead  of  such  a  house  detracting 
from  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  village,  it  would 
be  to  their  benefit 

6624.  The  moving  population  would  then  come 
much  more  under  the  notice  of  the  constable? — (Dr. 
Benderson.)    Yes. 
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6628.  It  might  be  objected  that  this  system  of 
sheltei^  would  ooAt  a  good  deal,  but  I  suppose  this 
moving  population  of  600  coets  a  good  deal  of  money  t 
— (Dr.  Henderson.)  Yes.  In  the  town  of  Crieff  we 
are  terribly  taxed  by  these  people  flocking  to  us  while 
our  summer  Tisitors  are  with  us.  If  a  small  tax  were 
put  on  to  provide  these  men  with  one  night's  lodging 
and  supper  and  breakfast,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  would  not  tarry,  but  would  move  on  next  day, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  their  plea  that  they  could 
not  get  food  or  lodging,  and  the  payment  of  that  tax 
would  be  the  peoples'  answer  to  appeals  for  charity. 

6626.  A  tax  of  8d.  a  head  would  be  i:4000  a  year 
for  the  county  of  Perth  1 — (Dr  Henderson.)  I  do  not 
think  that,  as  a  rule,  it  costs  them  less  than  28.  at 
present 

6627.  (Col  WHliatmon.)  I  believe  these  Homes 
would  be  largely  self-supporting. 

6628.  {Tlie  Rev.  W.  Tait,  St.  Mculoc's.)  In  my 
parish  there  is  a  brick-work,  and  I  believe  the  kilns 
are  filled  at  night  by  tramps  who  go  there  for  the 
warmth. 

6629.  (By  Col.  M^ Hardy.)  Do  they  allow  them 
there  because  of  the  feeling  that  there  would  be  a  dis- 
turbance if  they  were  interfered  with  t—(ifr  Tait.) 
No,  I  don't  think  so. 

6630.  (By  Mim  Stevenson.)  The  Chief  Constable 
told  us  that  the  children  were  never  sent  to  beg,  but 
that  the  parents  did  so.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  the 
caset — (Col.  W^iamsoTi.)  I  think  that  is  the  case  of 
late,  but  it  was  not  so  a  few  years  ago.  A  few  years 
ago  the  children  were  the  principal  beggars,  but  now 
they  are  kept  in  the  background. 

6631.  (Dr.  Henderson.)  I  have  threatened  a  good 
many  with  prosecutions  who  have  begged  off  me. 

6632.  Has  any  one  of  the  School  Boards  of  Perth- 
shire tried  to  enforce  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  Act 
in  the  case  of  those  children  J — (Dr.  Henderson.)  No 
School  Board  has  any  locus  dandi  as  a  prosecutor 
regarding  these  people. 

6633.  If  the  School  Board  officer  warned  them, 
would  it  not  be  effective? — (Dr.  Henderson.)  They 
would  just  move  to  another  district. 

6634.  Could  there  not  be  a  method  of  correspon- 
dence so  as  to  foUow  the  movements  of  these  people  1 
In  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Portobello  we  have  a  regular 
exchange  of  communications  with  regard  to  defaulting 
parents  1 — (Dr.  Henderson.)  That  could  be  done  if  we 
had  some  system  of  registration,  and  could  fix  the 
responsibility  for  taking  the  initiative  upon  some 
autliority.  It  is  not  like  the  case  of  Edinburgh  or 
Leith,  as  these  people  are  moving  over  the  whole 
oonnty.  Before  the  correspondence  could  be  carried 
through  they  would  have  moved  off,  and  you  could 
not  get  at  theuL 

6635.  (Col.  Williamson.)  To  come  to  practical 
results,  the  children  of  the  parish  schools  would  not 
sit  beside  these  vagrant  children  because  of  their 
condition. 

6636.  (Miss  Stevenson.)  Then,  I  suppose  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee  is,  that  there  should  be  some 
Industrial  School  in  Perth  to  which  these  children 
dumld  be  sent  till,  possibly,  they  are  14  years  of  agef 
—(Dr.  Henderson.)    Yes. 

6637.  (Mr.  Mitchell,  Pitlochry.)  I  have  repeatedly 
been  told  that  in  Pitlochry  the  other  children  would 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  along  with  these  tinker  children. 

6638.  (The  Chairman.)  But  have  you  not  had 
that  in  Glasgow  t — (Mr.  Mitchell.)    Nothing  like  it. 

6639.  (The  Chairman.)  But  you  would  not  take 
it  as  an  excuse  on  the  part  of  defaulting  parents  for 
not  sending  their  children  to  school,  that  they  would 
have  to  mix  with  other  children? — (Mr.  Mitchell.) 
It  is  indispensable  that  they  should  have  food  and 
elothas.  The  prime  necessity  is  to  get  the  tinkers 
ejected  from  their  present  dwellings  and  absorbed  in  the 
labour  population. 

6640.  (Mr.  Stewart,  Schoolmaster.)  If  a  tinker 
diild,  or  any  other  child  was  to  come  to  my  school  in 
a  state  of  filth,  I  would  turn  it  to  the  door,  and  the 
Education  Act  allows  me  to  do  so. 
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6641.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)    But,  if  brought  into  Colonel 
civilisation  and  inspected  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector?  Williaanton, 
— (Mr.  Sleieart.)     I  could  not  refuse  them  then,  and 
would  be  glad  to  receive  them. 

6642.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
a  central  Industrial  School  in  Perth  for  the  education 
of  gipsy  children  1~(Col.  Williamson.)  I  do  not  tMnk 
the  idea  is  practicable. 

6643.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  or  County  Council  "have  sent  children  to  the 
Mars  Training  Ship  to  be  educated  ? — (Col.  WiUiamson.) 
Yes. 

6644.  What  was  the  result  1—(Col.  Williamson.)  In 
some  cases  very  good. 

6645.  Is  it  the  case  that  one  lad,  who  had  been 
there  four  years  and  served  in  the  Royal  Navy,  went 
back  to  his  gipsy  life  as  soon  as  he  was  free  again  %— 
(Col.  Williamson.)     I  believe  it  is. 

6646.  Are  the  parents  of  gipsies  very  fond  of  their 
children? — (Col.  WiUiamson.)  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that. 

6647.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Perthshire  told  us 
that  the  gipsy  population  is  stagnant,  but  the  number 
of  children  born  among  them  is  very  large.  Does  not 
that  circumstance  suggest  a  very  high  infant  mortality  ? 
— (CoL  Williamson.)  I  believe  there  is  a  very  high 
infant  mortality. 

6648.  Do  you  ascribe  that  to  bad  treatment,  or 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather?— (CoZ.  Williamson.)  I 
cannot  believe  in  the  bad  treatment,  but  I  believe  in 
the  neglect  and  folly  of  the  parents,  and  the  hardships, 
to  all  of  which  I  think  the  mortality  is  due. 

6649.  Take  it  from  me  as  a  fact  that  one  out  of  every 
two  gi|>8y  parente  in  Perthshire  has  been  apprehended 
for  drunkenness  during  the  year.  Does  that  indicate 
kindness  and  care  of  the  children? — (Col.  Williamson.) 
I  think  the  most  degraded  animal  may  love  ito  ofispring. 

6650.  We  have  learned  from  the  Chief  Constable 
that  the  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  among  the 
gipsies  are  15  times  more  frequent  than  among  the 
civil  population? — (Col.  WiUiamson.)  I  believe  that 
is  a  very  unfair  estimate  of  the  drunkenness  between 
the  two  classes.  Probably  every  case  among  the  gipsies 
is  reported,  and  thousands  of  cases  of  the  oi^inary 
population  are  not  reported.  I  think  some  drunkards 
have  very  kind  hearta  indeed,  and  it  is  uo  sign  of 
their  want  of  love  for  their  children  because  they  get 
drunk. 

6651.  Do  you  say  that  this  drunkenness  is  heredi- 
tary?— (Col.  WiUiamson.)  It  is  a  disease  among  the 
gipsies  and  among  ourselves. 

6652.  In  the  case  of  the  gipsies,  do  you  put  it  down 
more  to  heredity  than  the  acquisition  of  that  habit  ? — 
(Col.  Williamson.)  I  cannot  say  whether  the  gipsies  are 
specially  cursed  with  a  tendency  to  drink. 

6663.  You  suggested  a  sort  of  '  reserve '  to  be  set 
apart  for  gipsies  in  Perth? — (Col.  WiUiamson.)  I 
suggested  that  Homes  should  be  {Mvvided  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

6654.  Something  like  an  Indian  '  reserve '  for  them- 
selves?— (Col.  WiUiamson.)  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  suitable. 

6655.  You  propose  to  bring  these  people,  living 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  all  their  lives,  into  dwelling- 
houses.  Is  there  any  probability  of  their  being  first 
brought  to  live  in  caravans  such  as  the  gipsies  in  the 
south  have  ? — (Col.  WiUiamson.)  I  have  no  objection. 
Anything  like  a  step  towards  civilisation  is  desirable. 

6656.  But,  if  you  provide  them  with  caravans,  you 
would  still  have  a  greater  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
children,  because  they  would  more  easily  escape  from 
you? — (Cd.  Williamson.)  I  think  the  houses  are  a 
better  plan. 

6667.  Do  you  look  upon  the  Highland  gipsy  as  a 
picturesque  object  in  your  rural  life?— (CoZ.  WUliamson.) 
No,  not  picturesque.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sad  picture, 
and  a  disgrace  tfaiat  it  should  have  existed  so  long. 

6668.  (To  Dr.  M'Callum.)  Can  yon  give  as  any  idea 
of  the  amount  of  infant  mortality  ? — No,  X  cannot ;  but 
I  have  often  heard  of  families  of  eight  and  ton,  with 
only  half  of  them  living. 
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665'J.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  What  makes  you  think 
that  the  Homes  you  suggest  for  the  tramps  and  gipsies 
would  be  self-am pporting  1 — {Ool.  Williamtort.)  Because 
the  better  class  of  tnmps  hare  always  sufficient  fuuds 
to  pay  for  their  bed  and  food. 

6660.  You  would  not  exact  work  from  them  for 
their  bed? — {(M.  Williamson.)  No,  I  would  tatber 
make  them  pay. 

6661.  But,  if  they  eonld  not  pay? — (Col.  WUliamson.) 
But  the  better  class  can  always  pay.  I  think,  if  it 
were  tried  to  be  self-snppurting,  it  would  be  found  that 
they  would  be  so. 

6662.  But,  if  not  self-supporting,  do  you  think  the 
localities  wonld  readily  pay  for  them  1 — (Col.  William- 
son.) I  am  sure  that  our  locality,  embracing  four  or  five 
parishes,  would. 

6663.  Would  it  fall  on  the  Parochial  Authorities  1— 
{Gol.  WUliamaon.)  I  think  rather  it  should  come  out 
of  the  Imperial  Funds. 

6664.  Would  you  have  any  compulsion  to  make  the 
tramps  remain  in  these  Homes? — {Col.  Williamson.) 
Certainly  not.     You  will  never  compel  a  Scotsman. 

6665.  Do  you  think  a  tramp  would  voluntarily  go 
to  a  house  like  that? — {Col.  Williamson.)  Not  continu- 
ously. 

6666.  Do  you  think  a  home  should  be  provided, 
only  to  be  occasionally  occupied  by  the  nomadic  class 
of  tramps  ? — {Col.  Williamson.)  We  will  always  have 
tramps  and  wanderers  throughout  the  country,  and 
these  men  think  they  ought  to  have  a  bed  to  sleep  in, 
and  they  go  to  houses  occupied  by  poor  people,  who 
take  them  in  for  the  sake  of  payment,  and  they  are  a 
great  disadvantage  to  the  family  of  that  household. 

6667.  But  begging  would  go  on  still? — (CW.  WUliam- 
son.)  I  do  notthink  we  are  nowmuch  troubled  by  beggars. 
If  they  only  knew  the  answer  to  give  the  beggar,  he 
would  disappear  very  quickly.  There  are  exceptional 
cases,  but  we  have  very  stringent  laws  on  our  side  with 
regard  to  begging. 

6668.  But,  how  are  you  to  act  on  the  people  to  make 
them  more  hard-hearted  ?  What  is  the  proper  answer 
which  they  should  give  to  a  beggar? — {Ool.  William- 
son.) One  simple  answer  has  never  failed  with  me — it 
is  '  go  directly  to  the  public  road  ;  go  sharp,  and  if  you 
'  don't  go,  I  will  send  for  the  police.' 

6669.  Yon  think  if  that  were  more  forcibly  carried 
out  the  begging  would  disappear? — {Col.  Williamson.) 
No,  I  think  the  beggars  would  continue  to  return,  and 
you  would  have  to  continue  to  give  that  answer. 

6670.  But,  does  not  the  beggar  know,  when  you 
threaten  him  with  the  police,  that  the  police  are  five  or 
six  miles  off? — {Col.  Williamson.)  Yes. 

6671.  {By  the  Chairman.)  One  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  these  tinkers  not  only  took  whisky  them- 
selves, but  gave  it  to  their  children.  Has  there  been 
any  case  of  children  being  seen  drunk  ? — {The  Rev.  Mr. 
Maekensde.)  I  have  known  them  give  their  children 
whisky. 

6672.  But  it  may  have  been  done  out  of  a  mistaken 
notion  of  what  was  good  for  them  ? — {Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Manager  of  Perth  Industrial  School.)      I  have  seen 


many   cases  of  tinker  parents  giving    their  children  Cotonel 
whisky.     It  seems  to  be  as  natural  for  a  tinker  child  Wittutmsm. 
to  drift  back  to  its  wandering  life  as  for  a  duck  to  ..^£      .q^j 

take  to  the  water.     In  order  to  do  real  permanent  good       _. 

to  that  class,  yon  must  restrict  them  to  civilised  walks 
of  life. 

6673.  How  are  the  children  passing  through  your 
hands  maintained  ? — {Mr.  HutehtTison.)  From  the  Im- 
perial purse. 

,  6674.  But  you  have  a  claim  against  the  parents  t— 
(Mr.  Hute/iinson.)     Only  if  they  are  in  a  position  to 

pay- 

6675.  I  suppose  you  never  get  anything? — {Mr. 
Hutchinson.)    Never  a  halfpenny  from  the  tinkers; 

6676.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Under  what  section  of 
the  Act  are  these  children  sent  to  yon  1 — {Mr.  Hutchin- 
son.)   The  14th  section. 

6677.  And  do  they  come  to  you  from  the  Police 
Courts? — (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Yea  from  the  Police 
Courts,  the  Sheriff  Courts,  and  the  Justice  of  Peace 
Courts. 

,   6678.  Then  they  are  all  police  cases?— (A/r.  Butehin- 
son.)     Yes. 

6679.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  the  usual 
charge  against  them  ? — (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  Begging  or 
found  wandering. 

6680.  (Mr.  Miller,  Manager  of  CHrltf  Industrial 
School,  Perth.)  We  find  that  the  children  sent  to  such 
institutions  as  ours  are  deteriorating  very  much  in 
intelligence.  My  school  is  a  girls'  school,  into  which 
they  are  received  younger  than  in  the  boys'  school. 
As  these  tinker  girls  grow  older  they  deteriorate  in 
intelligence  very  much.  In  the  case  of  the  murder,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  we  had  the  girl  of  the 
family,  and  she  did  extremely  well. 

6681.  (The  Chairman.)  Can  either  of  you  gentle- 
men give  US  some  encouragement  that  it  is  possible  to 
deal  with  gipsy  children,  with  the  view  of  making  them 
change  their  habits?— (iWr.  Miller.)  I  know  a  great 
many  cases  of  the  children  of  gipsy  parents  going  to 
the  colonies  and  doing  well. 

6682.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  In  the  case  of  the  boys, 
only  those  do  well  who  emigrate.  If  they  remain  in 
this  country  they  drift  back  to  the  tribe. 

6683.  (Mr.  Miller.)  We  had  a  case  of  fire-raising  in 
this  county — of  a  girl  setting  fire  to  a  bam  just  to  get 
discharged  from  her  situation.  She  was  sent  abroad 
with  her  sister,  and  is  doing  well. 

6684.  (The  Chairman.)  Who  sent  her  abroad? — 
(Mr.  Miller.)  The  schooL  We  have  a  small  fund  for 
such  purposes. 

6685.  (By  Dr.  Suiherland.)  Do  you  ascribe  the 
ileterioration  in  the  intelligence  of  the  children  to  inter- 
marriages?— (Mr.  Miller.)  Yes:  the  result  of  the 
inter-marrying  is  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  children 
now. 

6686.  (Mr.  Hutchinson.)  That  is  so. 

6687.  How  could  you  prevent  these  marriages  of  con- 
sanguinity 1 — Mr.  Hutchinson — If  you  got  them  to  give 
up  that  sort  of  life,  they  would  be  glad  to  marry  into 
other  classes. 


Mr.  James 
Small. 


Mr.  JAMES  SMALL,  Police-Sergeant,  Pitlochry,  called  in  and  examined. 


6688.  (By  ttie  Chairman.)  Do  you  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Mitchell  has  said  about  the  great  amount  of 
begging  that  goes  on  ? — Yea  It  is  very  often  after  the 
offence  that  we  get  the  complaints  made  against  them. 

6689.  Do  you  apprehend  on  your  own  initiative  or 
after  getting  complaints  ? — We  must  have  a  complaint, 
and  we  seldom  get  it. 

6690.  Did  Mr.  Mitchell  ever  complain  to  you  1 — No. 

6691.  Your  instructions  are  not  to  apprehend  with- 
oot  a  complaint  ? — Yes. 

6692.  Have  you  seen  any  drunkenness? — I  have 
apprehended  young  men  of  16  and  17  for  drunkenness. 


Mr.  James 
Small. 


6693.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  the  gipsy  mothers 
overlie  their  chUdren  t-^(The  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie.) 
Yes,  they  do  ;  I  have  known  cases. 

6694.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  that  more  prevalent 
among  them  than  other  people  ? — (Reo.  Mr.  Maekemie.) 
It  is  pretty  bad  with  them.  The  mothers  get  drunk 
and  fall  over  their  children.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  drunkenness  of  these  people,  and  I  would 
suggest  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  enactment 
whereby  the  publican  would  be  punished  for  supplying 
drink  to  any  tinker  or  tramp.  (Witnesses  then  with- 
drew.) 
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Mr.  John  Mk.  JOHN  GRAHAME,  Advocate,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  the  County  of  Perth,  called  in  and  examined.      Mr.  John 

Omhtmi. 
I  think  a  tramp  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  from  place      TCI~i«)| 
to  place  unless  he  has  a  certificate  from  the  Inspector 
of  Poor  that  he  was  satisfied  that  he  has  reasonable 
ground  for  travelling. 

6715.  But  that  would  mean  that  he  was  stamped  as 
a  tramp  t — ^That  would  be  a  matter  of  judgment. 

6716.  But  you  would  not  allow  such  a  serious  inter- 
ference with  liberty  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  au 
inspector  1 — He  would  know  the  residential  poor,  and 
would  only  have  to  deal  with  those  passing  through  his 
parish.  A  man  who  had  been  in  honest  employment 
would  be  able  to  give  some  evidence  that  he  had  been 
so  employed. 

6717.  You  hold  that  the  condition  of  vagrancy  must 
be  dealt  with  as  in  itself  criminal  ? — Yes,  the  vagrant 
with  no  means  of  livelihood  ;  a  clear  line  of  distinction 
being  drawn  between  masterful  beggars  and  sorners,  and 
the  '  pure  and  impotent.' 

6718.  What  s  the  crime  under  the  present  law  in 
connection  with  vagrancy  t — It  is  not  regarded  practi- 
cally as  a  crime.  But  iu  principle,  in  some  of  our  old 
Acts  still  unrepealed,  it  is  a  crime. 

6719.  Is  there  any  law  in  existence  dealing  with 
vagrancy  which  treats  it  as  being  of  itself  a  crime? — 
There  is  not. 

6720.  The  clause  in  the  Burghs  Police  Act  makes 
vagrancy  an  offence  if  you  could  get  at  it  i — Yes ;  and 
that  shows  the  diihculty  of  identifying  the  vagrant. 

6721.  All  those  tinkers  we  have  been  talking  about 
conduct  themselves  as  vagrants,  having  no  fixed  place 
of  residence,  but  they  have  a  means  of  getting  their 
livelihood  1 — But  they  don't  travel  about  the  country 
and  get  assistance  from  Inspectors  of  Poor. 

6722.  But  those  who  get  that  assistance  cannot  be 
able-bodied] — My  experience  is  that  a  large  number 
who  are  able-bodied  do  get  assistance  to  pay  for  their 
lodgings. 

6723.  The  inspectors  do  that  at  their  own  risk 
though  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6724.  The  system  you  propose  of  relief  to  the  honest 
workman  is  an  idea  adopted  from  what  prevails  in  Ayr- 
shire)— It  is  something  similar. 

6725.  You  think  that  money  might  be  well  spent  in 
emigration  t — ^There  is  a  great  diflSculty  there,  because 
I  think  the  colonists  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
receive  that  class. 

6726.  In  America  they  have  passed  laws  preventing 
the  deportation  of  vagrants  1 — Yes. 

6727.  Do  you  think  that,  if  they  were  set  to  work, 
their  labour  would  be  worth  much  t — No,  I  think  it 
would  be  worth  very  little. 

6728.  What  are  your  suggestions  as,  being  on  the 
whole,  the  most  likely  method  of  accomplishing  the 
object  of  dealing  with  vagrancy  1 — To  obtain  from  the 
Legislature  an  Act  which  shall  provide : — Firstly,  for  the 
prohibition  and  punishment  of  all  persons  bogging 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  parish ;  secondly,  for 
providing  the  honest  unemployed  poor  with  certificates 
from  the  inspector  of  the  parish  in  which  they  last  had 
employment,  under  which  they  shall,  in  travelling  in 
search  of  work,  be  entitled  to  obtain  casual  relief  from 
the  inspectors  of  the  parishes  through  which  they  pass ; 
such  certificates,  however,  being  limited  in  point  of 
time,  so  as  not  to  extend  beyond  the  period  required  to 
enable  the  persons  holding  them  to  arrive  at  a  place 
where  there  was  a  prospect  of  their  obtaining  employ- 
ment ;  thirdly,  that,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  other 
infirmity,  all  poor  inspectors  shall  be  prohibited  from 
affording  any  casual  relief  to  persons  not  possessing  such 
certificates  ;  and  fourthly,  that  all  persons  not  possessing 
such  certificates,  and  having  no  fixed  place  of  residence 
or  honest  means  of  livelihood  and  found  begging  or 
sorning  shall  be  punished.  That  is  an  effort  to  show 
what  might  be  a  remedy,  but  I  submit  these  views  with 
great  diffidence. 

6729.  On  what  ground  would  you  prohibit  and 
punish  persons  begging  beyond  their  own  parishes  f 
Would  you  allow  a  person  to  beg  In  his  own  parish  1 — 
Yes,  because  he  would  be  known  there.     He  would  not 


Oralumie. 

_      ■  6695.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Sheriff-Substitute 

6696.  And  before  that  yon  were  sheriff  of  the 
western  district  1 — Yes. 

6697.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  complaints  of  vagrancy  1 — Yes,  more  especially 
when  I  was  in  the  western  district  It  was  then  that 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  number  of  masterful 
beggars  in  the  county. 

6698.  Had  you  many  cases  brought  up? — I  had  a 
few  cases  of  men  going  into  cottages  and  getting  money 
through  threats  of  violence. 

6699.  Is  not  masterful  begging  a  serious  offence  in 
Scotch  law ) — It  is. 

6700.  It  could  be  dealt  with  by  a  jury  1 — The  penalty 
is  60  days,  and  it  would  probably  be  dealt  with 
summarily,  unless  there  was  serious  violence  or  injury 
to  the  person,  when  the  punishment  could  be  imprison- 
ment for  two  years. 

6701.  You  say  that  the  county  is  over-run  with 
members  of-  the  professional  tramp  class,  not  only  in 
the  leading  thoroughfares  from  town  to  town,  but  on 
the  moorland,  drove,  or  bridle  roads  in  remote  districts, 
and  not  only  during  the  day  but  at  night,  and  that 
many  of  these  people  are  returned  convicts  1 — I  found 
that  was  so  when  I  was  making  an  inquiry  about  the 
men  who  frequented  the  lodging-house  at  Dunblane, 
and  that  a  great  many  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
at  night,  especially  across  the  Sheriffmuir  road,  render- 
ing it  very  dangerous  to  be  out. 

6702.  Did  they  help  themselves? — I  know  one 
instance  in  which  they  killed  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery. 

6703.  But  the  crime  of  serious  violence  by  tramps  is 
rare  ? — I  have  several  times  had  them  brought  before 
me  for  threatening  women  who  have  been  left 
alone. 

6704.  Was  there  a  shelter  in  your  district  ? — There 
was  a  lodging-house  in  Dunblane,  which  became  a 
disorderly  place. 

6705.  Was  it  kept  up  by  the  public  authorities  1 — 
At  one  time  it  was,  but  not  lately.  Very  many  of  the 
offences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Danbkne  originated 
in  that  house. 

6706.  You  think  legislation,  in  the  shape  of  a  strict 
Vagrancy  Act,  is  urgently  called  for  ? — As  I  understand, 
the  bye-laws  of  Perthshire  are  not  in  general  application 
over  Scotland. 

6707.  Are  you  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  one  <;ounty 
which  was  brought  before  us,  the  County  Council 
framed  bye-laws,  one  of  which  dealt  with  bill-posting, 
and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  held  that  it  was 
ultra  vireH,  and  that  the  bye-law  about  vagrancy,  which 
was  couched  in  much  the  same  terms  as  yours,  was 
ultra  vires  1 — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

6708.  Your  bye-laws  were  confirmed  by  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

6709.  And  that  would  make  it  good  law  ? — I  think 
so. 

6710.  Has  your  bye-law  been  effective  ? — It  has  been 
most  effective 

6711.  Does  it  give  you  sufficient  power,  or  would 
you  have  anything  more? — Not  in  the  matter  of 
begging,  or  making  that  an  offence.  But,  as  regards 
vagrancy,  I  think  no  help  should  be  given  to  habitual 
tramps— distinguishing,  of  course,  between  them  and 
the  honest  out-door  poor. 

6712.  Has  the  abolition  of  transportation  increased 
the  number  of  vagrants  ? — It  has. 

6713.  You  would  make  vagrancy  itself  a  crime? — 
Yes,  vagrancy  of  a  particular  kind,  but  not  the  unem- 
ployed poor  who  are  going  from  place  to  place  through 
the  country  in  search  of  work ;  but  I  think  the  idle 
men  who  do  not  wish  work,  and  live  on  the  public,  are 
committing  a  crime. 

6714.  How  would  you  discriminate  so  as  to  get  at 
them  ? — I  would  allow  no  such  person  to  get  assistance 
from  any  Inspector  of  Poor,  unless  he  could  satisfy  the 
inspector  that  he  was  honestly  in  search  of  work,  and 
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Mr.  John        oome  ander  the  category  of  tramps,  and  I  was  only 
tfrahame.         dealing  with  vagrants. 

ioDeI~i804       ^1^30.  This  system  of  certificates  is  something  like 
■  that  in  operation  in  Ayrshire  1 — To  some  extent  it  is. 

6731.  Inspectors  of  poor  are  at  present  prohibited 
from  giving  assistance  are  they  not,  except  in  cases 
of  sickness  or  other  infirmity  ?— They  have  no  public 
funds  at  their  disposal  from  which  to  give  assistance, 
but  they  do  not  like  the  responsibility  of  turning  away 
a  man  on  a  wet  night ;  and  I  know  the  inspectors' 
bouses  in  the  evening  are  surrounded  by  able-bodied 
J^ramps,  showing  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
relief. 

6732.  That  shows  that  the  Act  is  administered  in  a 
merciful,  rather  than  a  legal  manner  1 — It  is. 

6733.  I  think  the  bye-laws  of  Perthshire  go  even 
further  than  your  suggestion,  because  they  punish  a 
man  for  begging  in  his  own  parish,  or  causing  his 
children  to  beg.  Is  that  bye-law  acted  up  to  1 — Yes, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  PertL 

6734.  Have  you  many  vagrants  before  you? — I  had, 
before  the  bye-law  was  put  in  force,  but  I  have  very 
few  now. 

6735.  You  deal  with  all  the  petty  offences  in  the 
county  1 — Yes,  except  those  occurring  in  the  Police 
Burghs. 

6736.  What  is  the  most  distant  portion  of  the 
county  from  Perth  where  you  siti — I  think  Dalna- 
spidal,  which  is  about  forty-five  miles  distant. 

6737.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  arrested  as  drunk  and 
incapable  at  that  distance  from  Perth,  what  procedure 
would  be  adopted  with  him  1 — I  have  never  heard  of 
any  one  being  brought  from  such  a  distance. 

6738.  Where  do  they  bring  them  from  ? — If  a  man 
was  taken  up  for  being  drunk  at  Killin,  he  would  be 
taken  to  Dunblane  and  fined  5s.  or  twenty-four  hours' 
imprisonment. 

6739.  But  first  he  is  taken  to  the  nearest  police  station) 
'             — Yes,  and  kept  there  till  tried  at  Dunblane  before 

the  Hon.  SheriS'-Substitute,  who  holds  a  court  daily. 

6740.  Are  they  brought  from  considerable  distances 
to  you  at  Perth  1 — Not  drunks. 

6741.  What  becomes  of  them? — I  cannot  say. 

6742.  Are  there  any  other  courts  besides  Dunblane 
and  Perth  1— No  Sheriff  Courts. 

6743.  Are  persons  who  commit  offences  outside  the 
Police  Burghs  sent  to  Perth  1 — Yes. 

6744.  How  long  would  they  be  detained  for  drunken- 
ness i — Not  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

6745.  But  how  long  might  they  be  detained  before 
they  were  tried  1 — They  should  be  brought  down 
immediately. 

6746.  A  man  apprehended  on  the  Saturday  night 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  police  till  Monday  morn- 
ing t — Yes. 

6747.  Under  what  statute  are  they  dealt  with  1 — 
The  Public  Houses  Act,  25  and  26  Vic,  chap.  36. 

6748.  What  is  the  section )— The  23rd  section,  for 
dealing  with  '  any  person  found  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
'  tion  and  not  under  the  care  of  a  suitable  person.' 
The  Burghs  Police  Act  gives  greater  powers  and  inflicts 
a  heavier  punishment  than  I  could  do  under  this  Act. 

6749.  From  the  police  returns,  I  see  you  must  have 
had  25  convictions  in  Perthshire  for  drunkenness,  not 
under  the  Public  Houses  Act,  as  against  20  under  that 
Act.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  drunkenness,  or 
drunk  and  incapable,  for  which  convictions  wereobtained, 
not  under  the  Public  Houses  Act  ? — I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
say.  I  think  these  cases  must  have  been  from  the 
burghs. 

6750.  Would  you  mind  looking  into  the  matter  and 
giving  the  secretary  a  note  of  the  results  1 — Yes. 

6751.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  habitual  offenders? — I  would  increase  the 
watchfulness  of  the  police  over  them  ;  but  I  gave  my 
attention  in  regard  to  this  inquiry  chiefly  to  the  subject 
of  vagrancy. 

6752.  {By  Dr.  Farqftharton.)  You  want  something 
stricter  for  vagrants  ? — Yes ;  they  are  dealt  with  in  a 
Fomewhat  loose  way  at  present. 

6753.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  chance  of  getting 


any  further  legislation  out  of  Parliament  on  the  subject?  Mr.  John 
— I  cannot  say.  OraKame. 

6754.  Is  there  not  rather  a  disinclination  on  the  ^^  ^^ 

part  of  the  Legislature  to  constitute  what  are  regarded       [ 

as  new  offences? — There  is,  but  vagrancy  is  an  old 
offence. 

6756.  It  would  not  be  a  new  law  t — No  ;  it  would 
be  an  old  law  revived. 

6756.  What  punishment  would  you  wish  to  inflict 
on  a  vagrant  ? — I  would  have  them  brought  up  under 
the  Summary  Procedure  Act,  which  limits  the  punish- 
ment to  60  days'  imprisonment. 

6757.  You  would  not  punish  them  more  severely 
than  now  ? — We  cannot  punish  them  at  all  just  now, 
unless  they  commit  a  criminal  offence  or  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  bye-laws  of  the  county. 

6758.  If  it  were  a  criminal  offence,  would  it  not  be 
punishable  by  a  heaVier  penalty  than  under  your  bye- 
laws? — Not  necessarily,  for  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
punishment  for  criminal  offences. 

6769.  Your  plan  would  be,  after  a  vagrant  had  been 
punished  so  many  times,  to  shut  him  up  for  a  prolonged 
period  ? — I  would  increase  the  punishment 

6760.  In  that  way  would  you  reform  him  or  just 
keep  him  out  of  the  way  ? — It  would  keep  him  from 
going  about  the  country  as  he  does  at  present,  but  I 
doubt  if  you  will  reform  the  regular  professional  tramp, 
as  long  as  there  is  the  opportunity  of  going  about  the 
country  and  living  on  the  public. 

6761.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Can  yon  convict  for 
drunkenness  under  the  Lindsay  Act? — It  is  a  Burgh 
Act,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  county  at  all.  Blair- 
gowrie has  adopted  portions  of  it. 

6762.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  What  is  the  punishment 
for  masterful  begging?  Is  it  distinct  from  ordinary 
begging? — Not  in  law.  The  whole  statute  against 
masterful  begging  has  become  obsolete. 

6763.  It  has  been  said  that  considerable  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  filling  the  places  of  the  poor 
in  doing  farm  work  during  the  summer? — I  think 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient 
supply  of  such  labour. 

6764.  But,  in  some  cases,  agricultural  labour  is  not 
easily  got  ? — Since  the  introduction  of  machinery  into 
farm  work  the  number  of  hands  now  required  is 
comparatively  few. 

6765.  But  do  not  farmers  take  advantage  of  the 
tramp  class? — Yes,  they  do. 

6766.  And  would  it  not  be  a  serious  thing  to  stop 
that  labour? — If  there  was  a  demand,  the  supply 
of  labour  would  come. 

6766a.  The  tramp  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  useful 
member  of  society  ? — In  this  neighbourhood  the  farmers 
go  to  the  market  and  engage  special  men  for  this 
work,  and  they  are  not  the  tramps  who  go  about  the 
country. 

6767.  Who  are  they? — Unemployed  labourers  for 
the  time  being. 

6768.  Have  they  residences  in  the  county? — I 
cannot  tell.  Some  of  them  come  from  the  Irish 
population  in  Stirlingshire,  and  from  the  town  of 
Perth. 

6769.  The  amount  of  support  that  the  tramps 
receive  from  the  population  must  be  enormous,  and 
it  seems  to  be  given,  if  not  willingly,  at  any  rate 
readily.  Do  you  think  it  is  done  from  a  sort  of, 
not  immediate  terror,  but  from  a  sentiment  which  is 
brought  about  through  terror? — To  a  certain  extent 
it  is. 

6770.  It  has  now  become  the  use  and  habit,  and 
they  don't  give  so  much  through  fear  as  they  formerly 
did  ? — It  may  be  so ;  but  still  I  know  that  in  many 
instances  it  is  given  through  fear,  and  a  number  of 
these  people  are  supplied  by  the  farmers  with  lodgings 
at  night  through  the  fear  that,  if  they  were  refused,, 
there  would  be  the  risk  of  some  injury  being  done  to 
the  farmer's  property.  Some  of  the  farms,  I  know,, 
are  recognised  as  lodging-houses,  and  part  of  a  barn 
is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  tramps. 

6771.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  these  movable  poor 
being  given  facilities  to  tiavel  through  the  country? — 
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I  would  give  such  facilities  if  they  could  show  evidence 
of  their  being  honestly  on  tramp,  as  a  number  of 
excellent  men  are. 

6772.  (By  the  C^irman.)  In  connection  with 
these  gipsies,  are  they  ever  brought  up  for  fortune- 
telling  1— Never. 

6773.  The  Chief  Constable  told  as  that,  in  treating 
frequent  offenders  for  drunkenness  and  petty  offences, 
it  was  the  custom  to  require  them  to  give  caution 
for  good  behaviour  for  a  certain  time  1 — We  do  that, 
not  in  the  case  of  drunkards,  but  of  persons  who  had 
taken  drink  to  excess,  and  over  whom  their  families 
might  be  expected  to  exercise  control. 

6774.  It  is  not  then  a  common  course  1 — No,  but 
I  have  done  it  with  breaches  of  the  peace,  caused  by 
drunkenness. 

6776.  Would  you  do  it  for  drunkenness? — No,  the 
punishment  is  so  slight,  and  it  is  fixed  by  statute. 

6776.  We  were  told  of  a  case  at  Dimkeld,  where 
the   person   was   put  under  £10   caution? — I   know 


and  it  was  done  Mr.  Join 
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the  case.     He  was  a  man  of  means, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  relatives. 

6777.  (By  Gol.  M'Hardy.)  Did  his  friends  sub- 
scribe to  the  security  ? — Yes. 

6778.  Do  yon  think  that  to  get  a  man's  friends  to 
become  a  sort  of  guardian  over  him  could  be  worked  as 
a  means  of  reformation? — In  this  case  it  turned  out 
well  for  the  party  concerned ;  but  we  have  sent  him  to 
prison  once  or  twice. 

6779.  Do  you  think  the  practice  of  getting  a 
guarantee  to  look  after  a  habitual  offender  would  work  ? 
— I  think  so.  That  is  applicable  to  all  cases.  We  diji 
it  here  in  the  case  of  a  young  petson  convicted  of  reck- 
less fire-raising. 

6780.  And  for  thefts  ? — Yes,  we  have  done  it  with 
some  young  persons  for  theft. 

6781.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  thing  for  juvenile 
offenders  ? — It  is  the  way  pointed  at  by  the  Legislature, 
under  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act.  [Witness  then 
withdrew.] 


10  Dec  l«M, 


[Adjourned.] 


FIFTEENTH    DAY. 


Perth,  Tuesday,  11th  December  1894. 


Present  : — 


Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Col.  A.  B.  M'Hahdy,  R.E. 
Dr.  Farquhaeson,  M.P. 


Professor  Dove  Wilson. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Sdtherland. 
Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson. 


Lieut. -Col. 
Campbell. 

v\a — 

11  Dec.  1801. 


Lieut. -Col.  JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Governor  of  Perth  Prison,  called  in  and  examined. 


6782.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Governor  of  the 
Perth  Prison  ? — I  am. 

6783.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? — 
Nearly  12  years. 

G784.  Previous  to  that  were  you  in  the  prison  service  ? 
— No,  I  was  in  the  army. 

6785.  How  many  inmates  have  you  in  the  prison  ? — 
About  300  at  the  present  time. 

67  86.  Male  and  female  ? — ^Yes,  and  including  lunatics. 

6787.  Would  you  please  tell  us  the  numbers  of  each 
class  of  prisoners? — This  morning  we  have  38  male 
lunatics  and  16  females;  132  male  prisoners  and  37 
females,  50  male  convicts  and  28  females,  and  the  untried 
prisoners,  making  in  all  221  males,  81  females,  or  a  total 
of  302. 

6788.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  recommittals  among  these  ? — ^Yes.  I  can  give  you 
that  During  last  year  we  had  42  males  and  52  females 
who  had  been  once  in  before ;  70  males  and  35  females 
who  had  been  twice ;  47  males  and  16  females  who 
had  been  for  3  times ;  29  males  and  12  females 
who  had  been  4  times  ;  21  males  and  16  females  who 
had  been  5  times ;  66  males  and  36  females  who  had 
been  6  times  and  under  10  times ;  31  males  and  29 
females  who  had  been  10  times  and  under  20;  and 
8  females  who  had  been  20  times  and  under  80. 

6789.  Is  that  your  biggest  record  ? — Yes. 

6790.  Nothing  over  50  times  ? — I  have  no  record  of 
anything  over  50. 

6791.  I  see  your  experience  here,  as  in  other  prisons, 
is,  that  the  females  together  make  a  higher  record  than 
the  males  ?— I  think  they  do. 

6792.  Is  there  a  greater  difficulty  in  turning  them 
from  their  evil  courses?— I  think  the  difficulty  is  this : 
that  the  majority  of  these  females  have  got  into  a  very 
bad  class,  and,  once  there,  it  is  very  difficult  getting 
them  out  of  it. 


6793.  Is  it  that  females  get  shorter  sentences  than 
male  prisoners  ? — No.  Even  with  long  sentences  they 
go  back  into  crime.  I  have  a  list  here  of  our  convicts, 
and  I  find  there  is  one  woman,  by  name  Mary  Ann 
Murray  or  Buchanan,  on  that  list  who  has  had  three 
imprisonment  sentences  and  four  penal  sentences,  and 
who  has  spent  40  years  in  prison.  Long  sentences  do 
not  seem  to  have  done  her  any  good. 

6794.  Were  the  three  imprisonment  sentences  before 
or  after  the  penal  sentences  ? — I  have  no  record  of  that. 

6795.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that  some  of  them 
might  have  been  after  the  convict  sentences,  seeing  that 
she  was  sent  back  to  prison  ? — She  may  have  got  out 
on  license,  committed  an  offence,  got  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, and  then  her  licence  would  be  revoked. 

6796.  What  age  is  she  ? — She  is  an  old  woman  now. 
I  cannot  exactly  say  what  age  she  is,  but  she  is  certain- 
ly over  60. 

6797.  What  other  cases  have  you  of  that  sort? — I 
have  several  others.  Here  is  another — Ann  Morrison. 
She  has  four  imprisonment  sentences  amounting  to  17 
months,  and  four  convict  sentences  which  amount  to  31 
years. 

6798.  You  said,  as  I  understand,  that  convict 
sentences  do  not  deter  them  from  coming  back  to  you  ? 
— I  don't  think  they  do. 

6799.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  by  such  facts  as 
you  have  stated,  it  would  be  necessary  that  we  should 
know  whether  the  impritionment  sentences  or  any  of 
them  succeeded  the  convict  sentences  in  point  of  time  ? 
—Well,  I  don't  think  they  did. 

6800.  Then  you  cannot  say  that  a  convict  sentence 
has  had  any  deterring  effect  They  seem  to  come 
back  to  prison  as  soon  as  the  convict  sentence  expires  ? 
— Well,  the  facts  I  have  given  you  show  that.  The 
four  convict  sentences  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a 
deterrent  effect  on  those  women.     I  have  many  other 
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UeuL-CoU  instances,  but  they  are  not  so  striking  as  these.  I 
^mpjeli.  have  one  who  has  had  five  imprisonment  sentences 
11  Dec.  1894.  — Mary  Brown    or   M'Lachlan — who  had  speut    SO 

months  in  prison  under  imprisonment  sentences,  and 

three  convict  sentences  run  up  to  17  years. 

6801.  Does  the  same  thing  hold  in  regard  to  themi 
— To  some  extent.  I  have  not  had  so  much  experience 
with  male  convicts.  They  only  came  to  us  since  1885. 
But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  think  it  is  exactly  the  same. 
It  is  just  beginning.  I  may  say  that  we  have  very 
few  female  convicts  now  as  compared  with  what  we 
had  formerly,  because  convict  sentences  now  are  not 
so  much  given  to  women  as  they  used  to  be. 

6802.  Do  you  find  that  this  tendency  not  to  give 
women  convict  sentences  sends  the  same  women 
oftener  to  you  under  imprisonment  sentences?— Well, 
I  can't  say  as  to  that.  Our  convicts  formerly  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Imprisonment  sentences 
would  take  effect  in  the  district  prisons. 

6803.  How  many  women  convicts  have  you  now  1 — 
This  morning  there  were  28. 

6804.  And  how  many  males  1 — 50. 

6805.  From  what  districts  do  you  receive  your 
prisoners  1  —  I  receive  convicts  from  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  They  do  a  probation  of  nine  months  in 
Perth,  and  then  go  on  to  Peterhead. 

6806.  But  the  other  prisoners — from  what  districts 
do  you  receive  them  ? — I  get  them  from  Perth,  Forfar- 
shire and  Dundee. 

6807.  You  used  to  get  them  from  Glasgow,  did  you 
not  1 — Yes.  When  they  are  overcrowded  at  Barlinnie 
they  send  them  to  me.  They  send  them  to  me  also 
from  Dundee  when  they  are  overcrowded. 

6808.  What  is  the  most  distant  poiot  you  get  them 
from?— At  present,  I  think,  Inverness.  Some  time 
since  I  got  a  large  lot  from  Barlinnie,  because  they 
were  overcrowded  there. 

6809.  Your  accommodation  is  not  filled  up  f — Ntx 

6810.  What  accommodation  have  you  vacant?  — 
Well,  in  the  criminal  department,  the  prison  can 
accommodate  344  males  and  377  females. 

6811.  So  that,  in  round  figures,  you  have  accommoda- 
tion vacant  for  about  300  women  and  about  120  men  ? 
— That  is  about  it. 

6812.  In  case  this  Committee,  for  instance,  made  any 
recommendation  for  the  treatment  of  habitual  petty 
offenders  in  Scotland,  which  would  involve  commit- 
ment, could  you  in  the  Perth  Prison  make  use  of  this 
superfluous  accommodation  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it 
distinct  from  the  general  prison  arrangements? — Yes. 
We  have  four  blocks,  all  communicating  with  one 
another.  They  have  this  disadvantage,  that  they 
form  the  segment  of  a  circle  and  we  have  only  one 
exercise  yard  :  but,  if  such  an  arrangement  as  you 
suggest  were  made,  I  could  arrange  to  have  those 
habitual  offenders  exercised  at  a  different  hour. 

6813.  You  could  set  aside  a  separate  block  for  them  ? 
— Yes,  I  could  do  that 

6814.  As  to  short  sentences — we  have  been  told 
that  two  or  three  short  sentences  on  petty  offenders  arc 
not  deterrent,  and  lead  to  no  good  results  1 — That  is 
most  decidedly  my  opinion. 

6815.  But  you  have  told  us  that  long  sentences  do 
not  appear  to  do  very  much  good  in  many  cases  ? — I  say 
that  those  long  convict  sentences  don't,  and  my  reason 
is,  that  the  association  of  the  prisoners  has  a  most 
contaminating  and  bad  effect  upon  them. 

6816.  Do  you  think  that  long  sentences  of  solitary 
confinement  would  have  a  better  effect  on  those  petty 
habituals  ? — I  think  they  would. 

6817.  Take,  for  instance,  the  class  of  cases  we  have  to 
deal  with — breaches  of  the  peace,  petty  assaults, 
disorderly  couduct,  vagrancy  and  begging,  prostitution, 
— ^in  these  cases  what  do  you  suggest  as  the  best  deter- 
rent ? — I  think  that  16  a  most  difficult  question.  But 
there  is  one  system  whirh  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  mention,  which  is  in  use  in  Switzerland,  under  which 
such  people  are  sentenced  to  considerable  periods  of 
imprisonment,  and  gradually  allowed  their  liberty. 
When  prisoners  after  being  kept  in  strict  confinement 
are  suddenly  thrown  into  temptation  of  the  world,  you 


cannot  wonder  that  they  go  back.     I  should  like  to  see  Lieut.-Col. 
the  Swiss  system  or  something  like  it  tried  here,  if  the  Campbell. 
evil  of  contamination   caused   by  the   association   of  ,,  ^i      ion^ 
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pnsoners  could  in  any  way  be  avoided.  

6818.  Of  course  there  is  not  merely  the  temptation 
of  the  world,  but  the  influence  of  relatives  and  friends  ? 
— I  quite  agree  with  that,  influence  has  much  to  do  with 
the  future  of  a  discharged  prisoner.  If  it  is  bad,  he 
very  soon  gets  back  into  the  old  groove. 

6819.  Have  you  many  people  who  gravitate  between 
the  prison  and  the  poorbouse  ? — No,  I  have  not 

6820.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  I  have  a  statement  here 
which  shows  that,  when  the  poorhouse  officials  visited 
the  prison  of  Perth,  they  recognised  nine  men  and 
eleven  women  who  had  been  more  than  twice  in  the 
poorhouse;  and  when  the  prison  officials  visited  the 
Perth  poorhouse  they  discovered  two  men  and  one 
woman  who  had  been  in  prison. 

6821.  (By  the  Chairman.)  May  not  the  smallnass  of 
these  numbers  be  due  to  the  great  number  of  parishes 
into  which  Perthshire  is  divided  ? — That  may  be  so. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  class  of  persons  that  come 
to  prison  are  those  who,  as.  a  rule,  go  to  poorhouses. 
My  own  idea  is  that  the  criminal  class  do  not  care  about 
poorhouses. 

6822.  Have  you  heard  them  express  that  opinion  ? — 
I  cannot  say  I  have.  But  my  belief  is  that  the  people 
who  come  to  me  don't  go  very  often  to  the  poorhouse. 

6823.  We  have  interviewed  some  prisoners  who  have 
declared  that  they  preferred  prison  to  the  poorhouse. 
Do  you  think  that  is  a  general  preference  ?-— I  cannot 
say  as  to  that 

6824.  To  what  sort  of  prison  labour  do  you  put  these 
short  sentence  petty  offenders  —  say,  one  month 
sentences  ? — Men  who  have  never  been  in  before  I  am 
obliged  to  give  teasing  to,  but  men  who  have  been 
before  sew  sacks.  The  great  industry  in  Perth  prison 
is  sack-sewing.  Prisoners  generally  learn  to  sew  sacks 
very  readily  because  it  is  remunerative. 

6825.  What  do  the  women  do  ? — They  sew  a  lighter 
sack. 

6826.  You  were  telling  us  about  a  system  which 
prevailed  in  Switzerland  :  can  you  give  us  particulars 
about  it  1 — Well,  I  have  not  seen  the  system  myself. 
I  only  heard  of  it  from  Dr.  Quillaume,  whom  I  met 
recently  at  a  prison  congress.  He  told  me  that  persons 
who  had  been  convicted  for  petty  offences  for  a  certain 
number  of  times,  were  sentenced  for  an  undefined 
period  to  prison.  They  are  sent  to  one  of  the  large 
prisons  where  they  remain  for  a  certain  time.  A 
committee,  of  which  the  governor  is  a  member,  con- 
stantly visits  the  prison,  and  they  select  men  whom 
they  think  are  willing  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  send 
them  to  farms  where  they  work  during  the  day,  and 
then  they  are  locked  up  at  night  just  as  if  they  were  in 
prison. 

6827.  That  would  involve  lock-ups  aU  over  the 
country  ? — I  understand  they  have  large  farms  attached 
to  the  prison.  It  all  depends  on  whether  or  not  a  man 
behaves  himself  when  he  is  sent  to  prison.  If  he 
behaves  he  is  sent  to  work  on  one  of  these  farms  and 
kept  there  for  a  certain  time.  If  the  improvement 
continues  they  gradually  get  their  liberty  until  they 
get  complete  liberty,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  if  there  is  the  slightest  breach  of  conduct  in  the 
way  of  drunkenness,  they  will  be  at  once  sent  back  to 
prison. 

6828.  Can  you  give  us  Dr.  Guillaume's  address  ? — I 
think  I  have  some  of  his  papers,  and  there  are  references 
to  the  system  in  the  proceedings  of  the  prison  congress 
I  mentioned.     I  can  let  you  have  those  papers. 

6829.  You  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  an  experi- 
ment might  be  tried  with  habitu^  petty  offenders  in 
the  prison  of  Perth ;  but  are  you  aware  of  any  place 
where  an  extension  of  the  system  involving  farming 
could  be  tried  without  involving  an  unknown  expense  ? 
— Not  in  this  country. 

6830.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  turn  any  of  the 
labour  which  such  an  experiment  would  place  at  your 
disposal  to  such  public  works  as  are  being  carried  on  at 
Peterhead  ? — Well,  Dr.  Guillaume  found  no  difficulty. 
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My  great  difiSculty  is  in  the  aggregation  of  all  these 
criminal  people  it  involves. 

6831.  In  his  system  they  are  allowed  oat  to  work 
upon  a  farm  ;  that  is  much  the  same  thing,  isn't  it  1 — 
Well,  Dr.  Guillaume  believed  it  to  work  well.  I 
mentioned  to  him  my  own  fear  that  the  system  would 
be  very  bad. 

6832.  (By  Prof essor  Dove  Wilson.)  Perhaps  they  are 
licensed  to  private  farms  t — They  are  afterwards,  I 
believe,  but  not  in  the  first  instance.  At  first  they 
are  placed  in  these  large  establishments  when  they  have 
liberty  to  work  during  {he  day  at  farm  work,  and  they 
are  locked  up  at  night  If  they  behave,  their  liberty  is 
gradually  restored  to  them. 

6833.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  have  got  short 
sentence  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

6834.  Prisoners,  I  suppose,  come  to  you  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  three  days,  five  days,  and  so  on  1 — Yes. 

6835.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  keeping  these  people 
absolutely  separate  from  the  other  prisoners  ?— Most 
certainly  not.  They  are  all  in  separate  cells.  They  are 
Absolutely  separated. 

6836.  Have  you  many  juvenile  offenders? — No. 
There  arc  a  few,  but  I  have  had  very  little  experience 
of  juvenile  offenders. 

6837.  Possibly  that  is  because  you  have  Industrial 
Schools  in  your  district  < — I  think  that  must  be  it  In 
Dundee  they  have  the  Training  Ship,  and  in  Forfarshire 
there  is  a  large  Reformatory. 

6838.  Do  you  get  many  men  and  women  who  have 
passed  through  these  Reformatories  1 — Very  few. 

6839.  Have  you  any  record  1 — We  always  enter  in 
the  return  whether  prisoners  have  been  at  a  Reformatory. 
There  are  certainly  very  few  of  them. 

6840.  Could  you  give  us  the  numbers  for  a  year  or 
two  years  1 — I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

6841.  I  see  that  there  were  in  the  town  of  Perth,  in 
1893,  828  people  committed  to  you  for  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  petty  assaults ;  387  for  drunkenness ;  64  for 
beggiug ;  31  for  prostitution  ;  and  86  for  petty  offences, 
punishable  by  14  days.  Perth  is  a  great  place  for 
beggars.  There  were  64  cases  of  people  committed  for 
vagrancy  and  begging  in  one  year.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  the  general  sentence  for  that  would  be  1 — Well,  the 
sentences  vary  so  much :  they  are  generally  short ;  not 
over  60  days. 

6842.  Sixty  days  is  not  very  short,  is  it  7  Yon  would 
not  like  to  give  them  more  t — Well,  it  does  not  prevent 
them  from  begging. 

6843.  What  does  ?  What  do  you  think  would  prevent 
them  ;  that  is  what  we  should  like  to  know — hard 
labour  1 — No.  I  should  just  like  to  say  that  '  hard 
'  labour '  is  a  thing  which  does  not  specially  exist  in 
Perth  prison.  They  are  all  at  hard  labour  sewing 
Backs.  It  is  heavy  hard  work,  and  I  put  them  all  on  it 
whether  they  get  hard  labour  sentences  or  not  Virtu- 
ally all  are  at '  hard  labour.' 

6844.  What  sort  of  people  are  those  vagrants 
generally — are  they  weak-minded  or  feeble-bodied  t — I 
do  not  find  them  so.  Some  of  them  are  one-legged, 
one-arm  men,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

6845.  Do  you  think  that  kind  of  people  can  be 
treated  with  advantage  in  the  way  you  mention  1 — I 
find  they  work  very  well  with  me.  I  have  one  man 
with  me  from  Glasgow — a  one-legged  man,  who  was  a 
most  incorrigible  man  at  Barlinnie,  but  who  is  working 
away  very  well  in  Perth  at  sacks. 

6846.  You  have  a  large  number  of  breaches  of  the 
peace  from  Perth:  is  any  large  proportion  of  those 
cases  due  to  the  gipsy  population  t — Yes,  a  number  ol 
them  do  come  in  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  from  the 
County. 

6847.  How  do  they  behave :  are  they  amenable  ? — 
They  are  always  most  amenable ;  I  very  seldom  have  to 
punish  these  tinkers. 

6848.  If  we  adopted  any  scheme  involving  any  work 
for  habitual  offenders,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find 
some  work  suitable  for  them  :  now  there  is  a  great 
out-cry  generally  against  any  form  of  prison  labour 
competing  in  the  market  with  ordinary  labour — are 
your  prisoners  employed  in  making  nothing  else  but 
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sacks  1 — ^Yes ;  they  make  brush  and  open  mats,  nets,  Lieul.  -Cot. 
SiC.  CampbtU. 

6849.  Who  makes  sacks  besides  the  prisoners  f — 
There  is  a  very  large  industry  in  Dundee. 

6850.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  the  sack- 
sewers  about  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  ? — 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  yet. 

6851 .  Nor  from  the  mat-makers? — They  are  supposed 
to  make  mats  in  the  blind  asylum. 

6852.  Do  you  compete  with  blind  asylums? — I 
generally  send  my  mats  to  the  blind  asylums. 

6853.  You  make  mats  for  the  blind  asylums  ;  is  that 
common  in  Scotland  t — Well,  it  is  with  me  in  Perth.  I 
have  made  mats  for  Dundee  and  for  the  Edinburgh 
blind  asylums. 

6854.  Do  you  know  what  they  do  in  the  German 
pri&ons? — I  have  been  in  some  of  the  large  German 
prisons,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  their  leading 
industry  is.  They  have  a  wonderful  system  of  getting 
almost  everything  made  in  German  prisons. 

6855.  But  there  are  great  complaints  about  it  from 
the  outside  workmen  ? — I  believe  that  is  so.  In  France, 
I  remember  seeing  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  a 
Prisons'  Department  stall,  and  on  it  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful collection  of  articles  made  in  prison.  They  make  all 
the  ropes  for  the  navy  in  prison  ;  they  make  iron  cables 
for  ships;  and  I  saw  anchors  that  had  been  made  in 
prison.  In  the  St.  Lazarre  Prison  in  Paris  there  is,  I 
believe,  a  tremendous  industry  in  the  making  of  dolls. 

6856.  You  have  part  of  the  prison  devoteJ  to 
criminal  lunatics;  have  you  any  men  there  from  the 
petty  criminal  class?  If  a  man,  for  instance,  was 
brought  up  for  a  trifling  offence,  such  as  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  or  a  petty  assault  or  trifling  theft,  and  it 
were  shown  that  he  was  insane,  would  he  be  sent  to 
you  ? — He  would  be  sent  to  me  during  his  sentence. 

6857.  Would  he  be  sentenced  if  he  was  insane  ? — 
That  often  happens :  then  he  is  certified  as  insane, 
and  sent  to  the  criminal  lunatic  department  here.  He 
remains  there  during  duration  of  his  sentence :  after 
that  he  is  handed  over  to  the  Parochial  Authorities. 

6858.  Is  there  any  injustice  inflict«d  by  this  class 
of  lunatics  on  the  prison  machinery? — I  have  one 
instance  of  a  man  who  was  sent  to  me  from  Edinburgh. 
He  was  an  inmate  of  the  lunatic  asylnni  there,  and 
had  committed  some  small  assault,  and  was  certified  ai> 
dangerous.  He  was  removed  to  Perth  to  be  confined 
during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

6859.  How  long  have  you  had  him  ? — Six  or  seven 
years. 

6860.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  better  in  a 
Parochial  Asylum  ? — I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  he 
would.     He  is  a  thorough  lunatic. 

6861.  It  would  be  more  just  perhaps  that  the 
expense  of  his  upkeep  should  fall  upon  his  parish,  but, 
apart  from  that,  you  think  he  is  as  well  off? — Yes. 

6862.  The  only  person  who  has  cause  of  complaint 
is  the  Treasury  who  has  to  support  him.  That  is  an 
arrangement  that  could  be  abused  by  parishes,  could  it 
not  ? — I  believe  it  could.  But  this  i«  the  only  instance 
I  have  known  of  a  man  who  did  not  commit  a  serious 
crime  being  sent  to  Perth  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure. 

6863.  You  have  not  had  any  other  similar  case  ?— 
I  don't  think  1  have  had  any  others. 

6864.  (By  Mist  Stevenson.)  Perth  is  a  convict 
prison,  is  it  not? — Yes,  but  we  have  all  sorts  of  prisoners 
in  it.  We  have  short  sentence  prisoners,  male  and 
female,  and  we  have  male  and  female  convicts. 

6865.  In  regard  to  the  women  convicts  you  spoke  of, 
who  had  four  convict  sentences  which  they  had  served 
in  Perth  prison, — you  spoke  of  them  having  had  other 
terms  of  imprisonment  1 — Yes,  they  would  have  them 
before. 

6866.  Not  necessarily  in  Perth  ?— No,  I  believe  it 
was  in  Glasgow. 

6867.  Is  Perth  the  only  convict  prison  for  Scotland  ? 
— Yes,  they  come  to  me  from  all  parts  of  Scotland. 

6868.  Do  you  find  that  many  convicts  pome  back 
who  have  been  liberated  on  ticket-of-leave  ? — Yes, 
most  certainly.     Frequently  they  commit  some  offence 
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Lituu-Col.      before  their  license  is  expired;  they  are  tried  in  the 

■  CamphtU.        sheriff  or  other  court,  get  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 

U  D^.  1894  ^^n,  of  course,  their  license  is  recalled,  and  they  have 

1_    '  to  work  oat  the  unexpired  portion  of  their  sentence. 

6869.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  You  said  your 
opinion  was,  that  the  result  of  long  convict  sentences 
was  not  reformatory  but  contaminating) — I  think  so, 
most  decidedly. 

6870.  That  is  from  the  younger  mixing  with 
older  criminals  t — Yes. 

6871.  Are  they  allowed  to  associate  much  together 
during  convict  labour  I — That  is  after  a  certain  time. 
They  do  their  probation  time,  and  after  that  they  are  put 
into  two  other  classes,  the  first  and  second  reformatory 
class.  They  gradually  get  more  association  as  their 
sentences  go  on. 

6872.  What  is  the  evidence  of  contamination  yon 
judge  by  ? — Well,  I  can  give  you  an  instance.  There 
is  what  is  called  a '  Star '  Class,  which  has  been  instituted 
for  convicts  against  whom  there  were  no  known  previous 
convictions.  It  was  formed  with  a  view  to  prevent 
contamination,  but  it  had  utterly  failed.  There  were 
women  in  that  class  quite  as  bad  as  in  any  other,  who 
often  broke  out  into  fits  of  bad  language,  and  smashed 
their  cell  windows,  and  who  by  their  conduct  proved 
themselves  utterly  unworthy  to  be  associated  with  those 
who,  through  misfortune,  such  as  child-murder  for 
example,  had  got  into  trouble.  Though  no  previous 
convictions  were  recorded  against  such  prisoners,  they 
were  apparently  as  bad  as  bad  could  be. 

6873.  And  you  think  the  association  of  these  women 
in  the  Star  Class  has  a  bad  influence  ? — I  am  certain  of 
it. 

6874.  Would  you  like  to  have  greater  variety  of 
prison  work  1 — I  shoald,  most  decidedly. 

6875.  Are  you  restricted  in  any  way  as  to  the 
variety  of  work  you  can  give  to  prisoners  t— The  Prison 
Commissioners  are  the  authority  who  say  what  work  is 
to  be  done.     I  have  not  a  free  hand. 

6876.  Suppose  you  were  to  follow  the  example  of 
Paris,  and  mdie  dolls  ^ — I  don't  say  that  would  do  here. 

6877.  Yon  know  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  jealousy  of  outside  workmen  t — I 
know  there  is  a  strong  feeling. 

6878.  Here  in  Perth  t — No,  we  have  not  got  it  at 
all  in  Perth,  because  we  have  no  manufacturers  in 
Perth  of  the  same  goods.  There  are  no  mat-makers  so 
far  as  I  know,  and  very  little  sack-sewing. 

6879.  Is  it  in  connection  with  mat-making  that  the 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  England? — Yes,  I  believe  so, 
but  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  Scotland. 

6880.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  respective  merits 
of  in-door  labour  and  out-door  labour  for  prisoners } — 
My  great  idea  about  prisoners  is  that  they  ought  to  be 
kept  separate.  I  am  as  certain  as  possible  that,  if  you 
associate  large  bodies  of  these  men,  they  contaminate 
each  other.  One  bad  man  will  contaminate  a  whole 
lot.  I  should  certainly  like  to  employ  them  as  much 
outside 'as  possible ;  the  great  difficulty  is  that  if  you 
employ  them  outside  you  have  association.  I  stated 
that  to  Dr.  Guillaume  as  one  of  my  objections  to  the 
Swiss  system,  but  he  said  that,  notwithstanding  that 
difficulty,  it  worked  very  well. 

6881.  This  is  largely  a  system  of  open-air  work  1 — 
Yes.  For  men  who  have  bishaved  while  they  were  in 
prison. 

6882.  Did  you  go  into  the  question  of  expense  at 
all  J— No. 

6883.  Do  you  know  if  the  expense  is  borne  by  the 
state  or  by  localities  ? — I  fancy  it  is  borne  by  the  whole 
state.  I  think  it  must  be  the  state,  for  they  have  one 
central  prison  at  Berne. 

6884.  Then  there  are  farms  attached  to  it  f — Yes. 

6885.  Do  the  prisoners  get  any  pecuniary  benefit 
from  their  labour  1 — They  get  marks  according  to  their 
behaviour,  exactly  as  we  have  hera 

6886.  And  when  they  get  out  they  get  some  money  t 
— Yes,  it  is  kept  for  them  until  they  are  completdy 
liberated. 

6887.  Was  it  the  experience  of  your  friend,  Dr. 
Onillaume,  that  these  people  were  reformed  by  such 
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treatment? — He  said  so.     It  has  only  been  in  use  for  ZmuLCoI. 
the  last  10  years,  but  he  said  it  was  the  best  system  Oampbell. 
that  had  been  tried. 

6888.  (Bi/  Dr.  Sutherland.)  In  answer  to  the 
chairman,  you  said  that  you  have  from  450  to  500 
cells  vacant,  and  you  thought  it  possible  that  these 
could  be  utilised  for  the  accommodation  of  petty 
offenders  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6889.  At  the  present  moment,  under  your  juris- 
diction and  within  your  walls,  you  have  got  lunatics, 
convicts,  criminals,  and  the  untried,  and  yet  you  are 
going  to  add  another  class  of  people  who  are  to 
be  reformed  rather  than  punished— :the  habitual 
offender  ;  do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have 
so  many  different  systems  of  discipline,  applicable 
to  these  classes,  going  on  within  the  same  walls  ? — I  say 
that  I  could  perfectly  easily  keep  these  men  separate. 
It  depends  on  how  many  you  give  me. 

6890.  Suppose  we  filled  you  up? — I  could  put 
the  whole  of  my  convicts  into  one  block.  At  the 
present  moment,  from  having  too  few  warders,  I  cannot 
possibly  keep  the  convicts  and  the  prisoners  separate. 

6891.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  in  any  one  institution 
such  a  variety  of  the  derelicts  of  human  society  as 
would  be  herded  in  Perth  under  this  arrangement  1 — I 
have  got  accommodation  for  them. 

6892.  But  is  it  a  desirable  thing?— That  I  don't 
know. 

6893.  From  your  experience  in  dealing  with  convicte, 
lunatics,  and  imprisonment  prisoners,  do  you  think  it 
desirable  to  have  likewise  in  Perth  a  department  for  in- 
ebriates ? — Well,  the  lunatics  are  kept  perfectly  separate. 

6894.  Suppose  you  had  a  separate  institution: 
would  it  not  be  more  desirable  to  have  them  under 
a  separate  and  distinct  kind  of  discipline  and  work  ? — 
As  far  as  that  goes,  with  the  accommodation  I  have, 
they  could  be  kept  separate.  I  could  put  the  babitoal 
offenders  into  one  of  the  halls,  and  have  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  convicts, 
and  untried  prisoners  in  another. 

6896.  You  have  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion 
against  the  aosociation  of  prisoners.  Am  I  to  infer 
from  that,  that  you  believe  in  separate  confinement 
for  long  periods  of  12  or  18  months? — I  do,  most 
decidedly. 

6896.  For  what  period  would  you  be  inclined  to 
keep  a  man  or  woman  in  separate  confinement  1 — Last 
October  I  was  over  in  Belgium,  and  saw  Dr.  Morell, 
the  visiting  surgeon  of  the  principal  prisons  there,  and 
he  told  me  that  they  kept  them  there  for  4  years  in 
solitary  confinement  in  this  respect,  that  they  had 
no  access  to  the  other  prisoners.  They  had,  however, 
constant  access  to  the  governor,  the  chaplain,  and 
the  doctor.  These  officials  saw  the  prisoners  at  least 
once  a  day,  and,  of  course,  the  warders  saw  them  also. 
It  was  not  the  regular  silent  system,  which  we  know  is 
not  a  good  system.  But  this  is  a  '  separate '  system, 
in  which  they  were  kept  entirely  separate  from  the 
other  prisoners,  but,  at  the  same  time,  had  the  advantage 
of  visits  of  the  governor,  chaplain,  and  doctor. 

6897.  Then  you  think  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  in 
this  country  to  put  a  man  or  woman  into  solitary  con- 
finement for  two  years? — It  is  done  already.  It  is 
authorised  by  law. 

6898.  Are  you  aware  that  medical  men  in  this  country, 
well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  and  in  America, 
are  agreed  that  such  treatment  is  disastrous,  mentally 
and  physically  ? — I  have  heard  so,  but  I  don't  believe 
it. 

6899.  But  medical  men  say  so :  judges  of  physical 
and  mental  deterioration  ? — Well,  I  have  had  many  men 
so  confined,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  going  mad  nnder  it 

6900.  What  time  per  day  would  a  prisoner  under- 
going separate  confinement  for,  say  two  years,  have  for 
conversation  with  the  governor,  doctor,  chaplain,  and 
warder? — I  am  not  advocating  the  system.  I  merely 
stated  what  Dr.  Morell  told  me.  Under  our  own  system 
they  have  not  very  long  daily. 

6901.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  relax  somewhat, 
under  proper  precautions,  the  present  system  of  separate 
confinement  in  Scotland  for  long  periods  ? — No. 
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6902.  "WTiy? — Becauae  I  have  never  seen  any  ^vil 
effect  from  it. 

6903.  Would  you  kindly  indicate  to  the  Committee 
'  what  time  per  day  la  given  to  a  two  years'  prisoner  with 

the  view  of  relieving  the  terrible  monotony  of  prison  life 
by  means  of  conversation  with  the  governor,  doctor, 
chaplain,  or  warder  t — I  cannot  give  you  that.  Person- 
ally, I  have  not  time  to  visit  the  prisoners  and  talk  to 
them.  My  own  idea  is  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  do  that. 

6904.  Tou  do  not  think  it  is  a  bad  thing,  mentally 
or  physically,  for  a  man  or  woman  to  be  confined  23 
<nit  of  the  24  hours  in  separate  confinement  for  two 
years  1 — Most  decidedly  not. 

6905.  You  spoke  of  the  evil  of  associating  prisoners, 
but  would  not  the  same  thing  occur  in  a  more 
intensified  form  when  they  are  thrown  out  again  into 
the  world — after  two  years  of  the  lives  of  recluses  t — 
Tes,  most  decidedly. 

6906.  The  prisoners  would  simply  gravitate  to  their 
own  kidney  ?— They  too  often  da 

6907.  Would  it  not  be  mach  more  expedient  and 
desirable  therefore  to  have  a  classification  of  the 
prisoners,  and  a  modified  form  of  association  while  they 
are  in  prison,  rather  than  throw  them  suddenly  upon 
the  world  out  of  their  solitary  cell  1 — I  say  that  is  the 
great  difScuIty.  That  is  the  great  crux  of  the  whole 
thing.  To  have  men  and  women  who  have  never  been 
iu  the  criminal  class  before  associating  with  criminals 
is  a  great  mistake. 

6908.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  American  system 
— I  have  read  about  it 

6909.  There  they  are  classified  according  to  their 
moral,  physical  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  when  that 
classification  is  made  they  are  so  far  associated  ;  would 
you  object  to  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  here ! — The 
association  of  criminals  is,  in  my  view,  a  mistake,  and 
that  is  what  I  argued  with  Dr.  Quillaume. 

6910.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  what  you  consider 
ft  minimum  sentence  of  detention  for  petty  habitual 
ofifenders  1 — My  idea  of  course  is  that  short  sentences 
have  no  deterrent  effect. 

6911.  What  length  of  separate  confinement  would 
you  give  to  a  habitual  petty  offender,  say,  who  had  been 
10  times  convicted  1 — It  would  depend  on  the  length  of 
time  over  which  these  convictions  extended. 

6912.  Say  within  12  months  1 — I  should  make  a 
system  of  cumulative  punishments,  and  I  should  say 
that  on  the  tenth  offence  I  should  give  the  maximum 
the  law  allows. 

6913.  Do  yon  find  that  women  are  more  frequently 
habitual  petty  offenders  than  men  ? — I  think  so.  There 
is  a  class  of  women  who  get  very  low :  they  cannot 
get  a  living,  and  are  thrown  into  evil  ways. 

6914.  I  understand  you  suggested  also  a  sliding 
scale  of  labour,  appropriate  to  these  people  t — That  is 


what  Dr  Guillaume  suggested.     I  sud  I  thought  it  was  lAeut.'Cct. 
very  interesting.     But,  as  I  say,  my  difficulty  was  the  Can^Mtt, 
fact  of  associating  these  people.  . ,  t3~i  004. 

6915.  (By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  What  is  the 
longest  time  you  have  ever  had  a  prisoner  with  you  for 
the  offence  of  being  drunk  and  incapable  t — I  am  not 
positively  certain. 

6916.  Have  yon  had  them  for  as  much  as  14  dayst 
— I  think  I  have  had  them  as  long  as  that. 

6917.  Have  yon  had  them  for  24  honrat — I  have 
had  prisoners  for  24  horns,  bat  very  seldom.  I  have 
them  more  frequently  for  3,  7,  or  10  days. 

6918.  Have  you  any  means  by  which  you  could  help 
mo  to  form  an  opinion  whether  there  is  any  materiu 
difference  in  the  good  that  is  done  by  sentencing  such 
people  to  imprisonment  for  2  or  3  days  as  against  2  or 
3  weeks — does  the  one  do  more  good  than  the  other  t 
-»I  don't  think  it  does. 

■  6919.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  people 
'who  get  out  on  ticket-of-leave  relapse  before  their 
sentence  expires  t — I  cannot  give  yon  the  exact  figures. 
There  are  cases  on  this  long  list  I  have  here.  These 
wretched  women  I  quoted  have  had  four  penal 
sentences. 

6920.  That  is  not  quite  my  point.  I  wish  informa- 
tion to  enable  me  to  judge  as  to  the  proportion  of 
people  who  get  tickets-of-leave  who  relapse  before  their 
sentence  expires  t — A  very  large  proportion  come  back. 

6921.  Before  the  sentences  expire  ? — Yes. 

6922.  Can  yon  give  me  the  figures  t — ^Yes. 

6923.  You  mentioned  a  female  who  had  spent  40 
years  in  prison :  for  what  class  of  crimes  was  she 
sentenced? — Generally,  assault  and  robbery.  These 
are  the  chief  offences  for  which  these  women  are 
committed — assaulting  and  robbing  drunken  men. 

6924.  Are  these  women  generally  of  immoral 
character  besides  f — Yes. 

6925.  Are  they  usually  drunkards  ) — Some  of  them 
are  not. 

6926.  Can  yon  remember  whether  the  amounts  that 
wore  said  to  have  been  stolen  were  large  or  small  t — 
They  are  very  often  very  smalL 

6927.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  About  Ghent  prison- 
did  you  go  over  the  hospital  attached  to  it  % — I  did  not 
visit  the  prison. 

6928.  I  went  over  it  with  some  little  care,  and  there 
were  in  the  hospital  a  large  number  of  cases  of  serious 
disease,  both  mental  and  bodily,  from  among  the 
prisoners  who  had  been,  comparatively  speaking,  in  close 
confinement  for  a  number  of  years :  you  did  not  speak 
about  that? — He  told  me  the  system  generally,  and  how 
the  prisoners  had  the  advantage  of  the  visits  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

6929.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Can  yon  give  us  any 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  in 
Perth?— Yes,  I  can  do  that. 


JOHN  M'NAUGHTAN  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Perth  Prison  and  Physician  Superintendent 
of  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  called  in  and  examined. 


6930.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  medical  officer  of 
Perth  Prison,  and  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Criminal  Lunatic  Department? — Yes. 

6931.  How  long  have  you  held  these  appointments  ? 
— I  have  been  medical  officer  of  the  prison  for  18  years 
and  medical  superintendent  for  12  years. 

6932.  Yon  consider  that  the  present  mode  of  dealing 
with  habitual  offenders  is  faulty  and  inadequate  t — I  do. 

6933.  That  is,  on  account  of  the  short  terms? — ^Yes. 

6934.  Do  you  think  that  repeated  imprisonment  for 
short  terms  causes  the  offenders  to  lose  respect  for  them- 
selves and  to  go  permanently  to  the  bad  ? — Yes. 

6935.  In  regard  to  short  sentences  in  cases  of 
drunkenness,  what  is  your  opinion? — I  believe  they 
really  do  harm. 

6936.  In  what  way  ? — A  short  sentence  causes  them 
to  have  more  desire  for  drinking  when  they  are  at 
liberty.     It  whets  the  crave  for  drinking. 

6937.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  is  the 
case  with  female  drinkers  ? — Both  women  and  men. 

C938.  You  .state  that  a  large  proportion  of  habitual 


offenders  and,   especially  females,  are  weak-minded? 
—Yes. 

6939.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  them  ? — I 
should  give  them  a  long  period  of  detention. 

6940.  But  you  can  hardly  punish  a  parson  for  being 
weak-minded  ? — I  don't  mean  in  prison.  I  would  deal 
with  them  as  moral  imbeciles. 

6941.  You  say  that  these  cases  generally  improve, 
mentally  and  physically,  in  prison  ? — Yes,  under  long 
sentences. 

6942.  And  yon  think  that  long  detention  under  con- 
ditions that  they  could  not  get  drunk,  would  assist  to  do 
away  with  their  desire  for  it  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  under 
proper  conditions  of  treatment. 

6943.  What  treatment  ? — Dietetic  and  medical 

6944.  You  think  they  would  get  stronger  physically  ? 
— And  morally  too. 

6945.  You  speak  of  treatment.  You  have  no  doubt 
heard  of  a  number  of  remedies  proposed  for  drunken- 
ness by  different  people,  such  as  the  Tyson  cure? — I 
don't  refer  to  that  at  all. 


Dr.  John 
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Dr.  John  6946.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  these  1 — 

JfAbwyXaw.  J  hare  never  tried  them,  but  I  have  no  faith  in  them, 

11  Dec  1894  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  "^  cause  to  say  so. 

'  '  6947.  Ton  say  you  porpose  to  treat  these  habitual 
drankards  and  habitual  criminals,  who  commit  crimes 
associated  with  drink,  as  moral  imbeciles  t — Yes. 

6948.  On  much  the  same  lines  as  the  mentally 
afflicted  t— Yes. 

6949.  You  would  detain  them  12  months — do  you 
think  that  would  be  sufficient  % — At  least  12  months. 

6950.  You  would  give  them  a  good  nourishing  diet, 
suitable  out-door  work  if  possible,  and,  by  iostmction 
and  even  rational  amusement,  keep  mind  and  body 
healthily  employed  ? — Yes. 

6951.  You  don't  think  that  would  cure  in  eveiy  case, 
but  you  believe  it  would  benefit  a  large  number  1 — It 
would  in  any  case  be  best  for  the  individuals  themselves. 

6952.  It  would  involve  expense.  How  do  you  pro- 
pose to  provide  for  that :  woidd  the  out-door  provision 
of  work  pay  t — I  don't  know,  it  might  assist. 

6953.  You  have  confined  your  remarks  in  this  sum- 
mary of  evidence  to  habitual  drunkards,  but  our  remit 
goes  over  the  whole  range  of  habitual  offianders.  Elave 
you  many  habitual  dnukards  in  the  shape  of  insane 
cases  through  your  hands  1 — I  have  a  fair  proportion, 
specially  women. 

6954.  Have  you  many  of  them  in  the  asylum ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  people  who  have  got  into  mischief  through 
drink  t— I  tlunk  I  may  say  that  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  inmates  are  alcoholic  cases. 

6955.  Have  you  found  that  detention  in  the  asylum 
cures  them  of  that  tendency  when  they  get  out  ? — We 
have  had  some  very  successful  dipsomaniac  cases. 

6956.  Can  you  give  us  an  example  % — We  had  one, 
I  remember,  'A.B. '  of  Glasgow.  It  was  a  case  of 
homicidal  mania  through  dnnk.  The  person  had 
attempted  to  shoot  a  detective  officer.  He  was  a  couple 
of  years  with  us,  and  was  then  discharged,  and  he  has 
done  very  well  up  to  the  present  time. 

6957.  That'was  a  man,  was  it  not,  of  superior  educa- 
tion and  in  a  good  position ;  can  you  tell  us  whether 
his  drinking  habits  were  of  long  duration,  and  whether 
he  was  ever  up  before  for  crimes  committed  through 
drink  1 — I  cannot.  But  he  had  been  repeatedly  taken 
charge  of  before  by  his  friends,  and  put  under  resttaint 
during  boats  of  drinking. 

6958.  That  case  points  to  the  necessity,  does  it  not, 
of  giving  such  powers  to  friends  over  habitual  drunkards 
who  have  not  beeu  convicted  1 — If  such  had  existed,  it 
would  have  probably  saved  this  man  from  being  in  a 
criminal  asylum.  Fortunately,  no  murder  was  com- 
mitted, but  it  was  a  very  serious  assault 

6959.  Do  you  remember  any  other  case  t — ^Yes,  we 
had  a  case  of  '  B, '  a  sailor  from  Qreenock,  who  has  been 
at  liberty  for  two  or  three  years.  He  was  a  thorough 
dipsomaniac  with  homicidal  mania. 

6960.  Was  he  ever  up  before  for  offences  connected 
with  drunkenness  I — Not  that  I  know  of.  We  have  no 
record.  . 

6961.  Any  other  cases  1 — We  must  have  had  others. 

6962.  Any  women  for  instance? — Oh  yes,  we  had 
one  very  noted  case — ^that  of  Laing  or  Paterson,  from 
Cupar.  It  was  a  case  of  child  murder.  She  is  now 
back  to  us,  but  not  on  account  of  a  return  to  drinking 
habits,  but  because  she  is  getting  an  old  frail  woman. 

6963.  Were  you  obliged  to  take  her  back  on  that 
account  1 — Well,  she  had  heen  under  the  care  of  friends 
on  an  out  license;  but  she  became  unable,  through 
failing  health,  to  do  the  laundry  work  at  which  d^e 
had  been  employed. 

6964.  Just  explain  thatt — Well,  all  prisoners  of 
that  kind  are  liberated  on  license,  and  Uieir  friends 
become  responsible  for  them,  and  make  a  return  every 
month  to  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons.  They  have 
in  that  return  to  answer  certain  questions — whether 
the  patients  have  taken  any  intoxicating  liquor,  where 
they  have  resided  during  the  month,  and  so  forth. 

6965.  Is  '  A.B. '  conditionally  liberated ) — Yes,  and 
will  remain  so  all  bis  life. 

6966.  That  is  supervision  by  friends  instead  of 
supervision  by  the  police  I — Yes. 


6967.  Have  the  Mends  any  power  over  the  actions  A-..  JUln 

of  the  iudividoal  so  liberated  I— They  have  no  power  iCNau^nUM. 
except  what  is  involved  in  the  report  to  the  Commis-  ,.  i]~~,}bi4 
siouers.    They  have  no  actual  power^  Uoc^^aji. 

6968.  If  a  person  so  liberated  took  to  drink  again 
or  went  to  the  bad,  what  would  happen  1 — It  would 
be  reported  to  the  Commissiooets  wlra  would  revoke 
his  license. 

6969.  Have  you  many  people  ordered  back)  — 
Unfortunately  we  have.  Not  for  drinking,  but  for 
a  return  to  insanity.  We  had  one  case,  I  remembei^ 
for  drinking. 

6970.  And  are  these  liberated  people  visited  at  all ! 
— Oh  yes,  I  visit  the  whole  of  thom  twice  a  year. 

6971.  How  many  have  yout  —  At  present  there 
are  ten  criminal  lunatics  out  on  license. 

6972.  In  Scotland  t— Yes. 

6973.  If  they  wanted  to  go  to  England,  is  there 
any  machineiy  for  enabling  them  to  do  sot — ^I  am 
afraid  not 

6974.  (By  Col.  JU'Hwrdy.)  You  have  one  case 
in  Ireland  ?-— We  have. 

6975.  By  the  Chairman.)  What  of  him  1— His 
friends  take  care  of  him.  I  visit  him  also  twic« 
a  year. 

6976.  If  it  were  necessary  to  recommit  him  who 
would  do  it? — It  would  have  to  be  done  through  th» 
Lord-Lieutenant,  moved  by  the  Secretary  fer  Scotland. 

6977.  In  the  course  of  your  experience  I  suppose- 
you  have  had  a  larger  number  out  1— Not  at  one  tune.. 
But  we  have  had  a  great  many  through  hand. 

6978.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a  woman  Fateisoo^ 
was  her  crime  committed  under  dipsomaniac  condi~ 
tionsi — Yes,  she  was  a  dipsomaniac  She  murdered 
her  child  after  a  fit  of  drunkenness. 

6979.  Do  you  know  if  hers  was  a  hereditary  casef — 
I  believe  so,  she  had  a  very  bad  history. 

6980.  At  her  trial  she  was  held  to  be  insane  1 — Yes^ 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure. 

6981.  We  have  seen  in  some  of  the  prisons  we  have 
visited,  prisoners  who  appeared  to  be  on  the  border- 
land of  insanity.  It  seemed  very  much  a  matter  of 
chance  whether  they  would  be  sent  to  prison  or  to  aa 
asylum — have  you  many  such  1 — We  have. 

6982.  Among  the  vagrant  and  beggar  classes  have 
you  many  semi-imbecile  people  1 — We  have. 

6983.  Weak-minded »— Yes. 

6984.  Do  you  think  the  prison  is  a  place  for  them  t 
— I  have  always  felt  that  a  half-way  house  would  be 
much  better  for  them.  They  cannot  be  certified  as 
insane,  and  yet  they  are  not  fit  subjects  for  prison 
discipline.  There  is  no  improvement  for  people  of  that 
kind. 

6985.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  relegate  them  to  the 
poorhouset — I  think  not — not  as  the  poorhouses  ate 
conducted  at  present 

6986.  {By  Profetsor  Dove  Wilson.)  Suppose  you  got 
an  empty  poorhouse,  would  that  be  a  suitable  place  for 
treating  them  1 — Yes,  it  might  You  could  then  frame 
your  own  discipline  in  dealing  with  them  there. 

6987.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there  might  be 
a  practical  difficulty  in  confining  some  of  them  to  the 
poorhouse ;  for  example,  they  would  not  have  walls  as  a 
prison  has,  and  would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  inebriates  from  wandering  % — I  don't  know,  I 
should  think  not :  many  asylums  have  no  walls. 

6988.  Do  you  think  as  a  class  they  could  be  treated 
in  empty  poorhouses  1 — I  think  so. 

6989.  {By  Dr.  StUherland.)  Yon  look  upon  this 
very  large  class  of  habitual  offenders  as  moral  imbeciles  t 
—I  do. 

6990.  And  you  suggest  diet,  medical  treatment  and 
discipline  suitable  to  their  condition  f — Yes. 

6991.  In  doing  so,  I  suppose  you  recognise  that  very 
different  forms  of  insanity  arise  through  drinking  t-- 
That  is  what  I  am  referring  ta 

6992.  In  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  in 
which  you  find  those  people,  would  yon  suggest  that 
they  should  have  two  years'  solitary  confinement  % — 
Certainly  not. 
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Dr.  John  6993.  What  is  your  opinion,  after  sixteen  years  of 

M'Naughton.  conTict  prisoners,  as  to  the  resnlts  of  long  confinement 
lH)ec~18»4  ''P**"  *''*™»  mentally  and  physically? — ^I  should  say 
'        '  generally  it  is  bad. 

6994.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  opinion  of 
many  distinguished  American  and  French  physicians, 
and  that  recidirism  is  the  result  1 — I  believe  so. 

6995.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  dangers 
would  arise  from  the  association  of  those  habitual  petty 
offenders — would  that  be  likely  to  occur  if  proper  classi- 
fication were  adopted  according  to  a  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  standard? — I  think  not.  I  think  a 
classification  of  that  kind  would  meet  the  difiiculty. 

6996.  By  proper  precautions  a  suitable  classification 
might  be  made  t — I  think  so. 

6997.  The  evils  of  association  would  in  that  way  be 
greatly  diminished? — I  think  so,  under  proper  super- 
vision. 

6998.  You  would  never  think  of  allowing  a  man  or 
woman  who  had  undergone  a  long  period  of  separate 
confinement  to  be  thrown  all  at  once  into  the  world  ? — 
I  think  such  cases  more  susceptible  to  impressions  either 
for  good  or  bad.     I  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect 

6999.  In  the  Lunatic  Department  with  which  you 
are  connected,  yon  have  a  large  number  of  inebriates — 
dipsomaniacs  from  Olasgow  who  have  committed 
homicidal  acts — serious  or  fatal  assaults? — "We  have  a 
number.     From  15  to  20  per  cent,  are  of  that  kind. 

7000.  From  Glasgow  ? — Altogether,  I  mean. 

7001.  The  larger  proportion  are  from  Glasgow? — 
Certainly. 

7002.  Do  you  classify  your  50  lunatics  at  all  ? — In 
■  what  way  ? 

7003.  Take  those  cases  where  the  plea  of  "  insane  at 
the  time  "  of  the  ofience  was  put  forward  and  upheld  by 
the  Court,  but  who  become  sane  before  trial.  Do  you 
allow  such  to  mingle  with  those  who  are  insane  ? — Yes. 
We  cannot  keep  them  apart  entirely  ;  our  accommoda- 
tion will  not  allow  it. 

7004.  Do  you  find  any  harm  comes  to  inebriates 
from  their  association  with  other  forms  of  insanity 
which  exist  in  your  establishment  ? — I  cannot  say  I  do. 

7005.  If  your  establishment  were  bigger,  would 
you  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  classification  and 
separation  ? — Certainly.  If  we  had  accommodation,  and 
if  we  had  a  sufficient  number,  classification  would  be 
necessary. 

7006.  I  suppose  even  in  cases  where  insanity  was 
pled  in  bar  of  trial,  the  prisoners  became  sane  shortly 
after  they  arrived  at  your  establishment :  and  you  say 
that  the  result  of  your  experience  is  that  two  or 
two  and  a  half  years'  detention  in  your  asylum  and 
abstention  from  alcohol  has  had  the  most  beneficial 
results? — Yes.  I  don't  say  complete  cure  in  every 
case.     We  have  hod  relapses. 

7007.  Do  you  think  these  habitual  petty  offenders, 
many  of  whom  you  think  moral  imbeciles,  are  fit  subjects 
for  penal  discipline  ? — They  will  not  be  benefited  by 
penal  discipline. 

7008.  (By  Dr.  Farqukarson.)  Do  you  find  the 
health  of  the  prisoners  improves  on  their  first 
admission  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards  ? — As  a  rule 
it  does. 

7009.  What  is  that  due  to  ?— To  cleanliness,  regular 
diet,  and,  gradually  as  the  alcohol  gets  out  of  their 
system,  they  feel  better  at  first 

7010.  After  prolonged  periods  of  detention  does 
their  health  begin  to  deteriorate? — I  could  not  say 
that  their  health  deteriorates.  They  get  lethargic  and 
more  emotional. 

7011.  Are  there  any  class  of  diseases  put  down  to 
prison  treatment  or  prison  detention? — No,  not  par- 
ticularly, unless  occasionally  weakness  of  mind  and 
delusions. 

7012.  Is  that  due,  do  yon  think,  to  solitary  confine- 
ment?— In  some  cases. 

7013.  What  shape  do  the  delusions  take? — It  is 
melancholia  generally.  They  thbk  that  people  are 
trying  to  injure  them. 

7014.  Is  that  regarded  as  a  form  of  insanity  ? — ^It  is 
a  form  of  insanity. 


7016.  What  do  you    do    with    such   cases  ? — ^^'e  Or.  John 
remove  them  from  the  cells  and  associate  them  with  M'A'auyhta'it. 
other  prisoners.  UD^Tmi. 

7016.  Are  you  m  favour,  on  the  whole,  of  allowing  _   - 
prisonere  on   long    sentences  to    associ;ite    with  one 
another? — Yes,  if  under  proper  conditions. 

7017.  You  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  evils  of 
contamination  ? — No  !  We  have  experience  of  it  in 
the  Perth  Prison.  Our  femiale  convicts  associate  to- 
gether. 

7018.  Are  you  sanguine,  on  the  whole,  of  permanent 
reralts  in  the  way  of  cure  of  prolonged  periods  of  de- 
tention in  the  case  of  liabitual  drunkards  1 — All  I  can 
say  is  that  it  would  do  good.  My  experience  on  the 
whole  is  in  favour  of  it. 

7019.  Your  experience  in  the  Lunatic  Department 
of  the  prison  ? — Yes. 

7020.  What  would  be  your  irreducible  minimum? 
—Not  less  than  a  year. 

7021.  Of  course  you  could  not  very  well  state  what 
the  maximum  would  be  ? — It  would  depend  very  much 
on  the  individuals  themselves. 

7022.  In  that  case,  would  you  give  power  to  the 
medical  man  to  decide  the  length  of  detention? — I 
think  it  should  be  left  very  much  as  it  is  now,  in  dealing 
with  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  lunatics.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  individual.  If  a  man  does  not  improve, 
he  is  detained  for  life :  if  he  does  improve  they  may 
liberate  him.    The  period  is  left  quite  indefinite. 

7023.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  much  debated 
question  whether  habitual  drunkenness  is  a  disease  or 
a  species  of  insanity,  or  both  ? — I  believe  it  is  a  disease. 
Of  course  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  want  of  equilibrium 
in  the  mental  function. 

7024.  It  is  a  diseased  function  to  begin  with? — Yea. 

7025.  And  runs  into  insanity? — It  may  run  into 
insanity  :  dipsomania  is  an  insanity,  but  it  is  not  entirely 
alcoholic.  You  might  have  dipsomania  without 
alcoholism. 

7026.  Do  you  attach  great  importance  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  habitual  drunkards  ?— Yes.  I  think  it  should 
be  out-door  labour — garden  labour,  spade  labour, — just 
as  we  have  our  lunatics  here  working  with  the  spade.  I 
think  there  could  be  no  better  labour. 

7027.  How  would  you  propose  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  any  system  such  as  you  propose? — It  might  be 
expensive,  but  it  would  free  the  police  courts  and  the 
cities  from  their  habituals. 

7028.  You  think  in  that  way  it  would  pay  indirectly  t 
— Probably  not  made  to  pay ;  but  good  would  be  done 
at  a  moderate  expenditure. 

7029.  Might  it  not  be  made  to  pay  indirectly  by 
relieving  poorhouses,  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  and 
such  institutions  of  that  kind  of  people?— It  might, 
but  I  am  afraid  agriculture  would  not  pay  very  well  under 
present  conditions.  There  would  be  no  great  remunnre- 
tion  from  that  sort  of  labour. 

7030.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  General  Booth's  experi- 
ment has  involved  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  capital  without  much  return  from  it  at 
present  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  has. 

7031.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Do  you  think  the  system 
of  guardians,  which  is  applied  to  criminal  lunatics,  could 
be  successfully  applied  to  habitual  offenders  ? — ^I  think 
it  is  a  proper  system  if  it  could  be  applied? — I  see 
great  difficulty  in  getting  guardians  to  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  such  individuals. 

7032.  Wherein  would  the  difficulty  consist? — Be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  they  have  no  trustworthy  friends  one 
would  care  to  take  as  guardians  for  them. 

7033.  In  dealing  with  habitual  offenders,  would  you 
be  inclined  to  deal  with  them  in  different  degrees  of 
restriction :  that  is  to  say,  some  cases  who  are  not  so 
hardened  you  would  give  very  considerable  liberty, 
while  in  the  wont  class  of  cases  the  restriction  would 
be  greater? — I  should  deal  with  them  altogether  in 
common  at  first,  and  let  restriction  be  settled  after- 
wards. 

7034.  You  woold  have  a  reformatory  period? — I 
would  rather  have  a  probationary  period  to  begin  with, 
and  settle  afterwards  the  period  of  detention  in  these 
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Dr.  John  institutions.  I  should  deal  with  them  individually 
M'yaughtatt.  yg^y  much  as,  I  have  said,  we  deal  with  Her  Majesty's 
11  Deo.  1894.  Pleasure  lunatics. 

7035.  In   proceeding  to   reform   habitual  offenders 

you  would  put  them  into  an  institution  for  a  certain 

time  t — Yes. 

7036.  How  long  1 — For  a  period  of  at  least  a  year. 

7037.  And  then  begin  to  consider  how  you  would 
restrict  them  under  conditions  of  liberty  1 — Under 
conditional  liberation. 

7038.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  reasonable 
number  to  aggregate  1 — I  should  certainly  not  have 
more  cases  together  than  a  man  could  know  individually. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  treatment.  In  a 
large  institution  there  might  probably  be  200  or  300. 

7039.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  that  ?— Yes,  200  or 
300,  so  that  .the  man  in  charge  might  know  each 
case  individually. 

7040.  You  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of 
out-door  labour  ?— Yes. 

7041.  But  possibly  a  good  many  of  the  cases  would 
be  women  1 — Yes,  a  good  number. 

7042.  Would  you  employ  them  in  the  outside  1 — 
You  would  require  to  have  laundry  work  for  them. 
But  they  might  be  employed  outside.  It  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  them.  We  have  tried  it :  but  there  are 
difficulties. 

7043.  Do  you  think  that  lauadry-work  would  be 
congenial  occupation  for  a  habitual  criminal  woman  1 — 
I  think  sa     It  might  be  hard  at  first. 

7044.  You  said,  I  think,  that  these  people  as  a  rule 
were  not  very  energetic  either  iu  mind  or  bodyl — I 
should  first  try  to  put  physical  health  into  them  by 
good  diet.  You  must  have  a  better  diet  than  the  pentd 
one. 

7045.  And  you  look  upon  lauudty-work  as  part  of 
any  probable  scheme  for  the  employment  of  women  1 — 
Yes ;  what  I  should  look  to  for  good  is  active  physical 
work,  not  sedentary  labour. 

.  7046.  In  some  places  we  have  heard  of,  we  found  that 
women  preferred  sewing  to  laundry  work,  and  that  in 
the  higher  class  institutions  they  preferred  it  to  washing) 
—Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that 
active  physical  work  would  be  better  for  the  patients 
themselves. 

7047.  Would  laundry  work  be  suitable  for  habitual 
offenders  who  are  often  not  physically  strong) — It 
might  be  combined  with  sewing.  They  might  also  do 
the  cooking. 

7048.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  to  have  some  small 
amount  of  machinery  in  such  places  preparing  material 
for  some  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country— yarn, 
for  example ) — I  think  it  would. 

7049.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  something  to  interest 
the  men  and  women  in ) — Yes.  But  the  men  I  would 
employ  on  the  land  as  far  as  possible. 

7050.  How  many  labourers,  from  your  experience  at 
the  prison  here,  could  you  absorb  per  acre,  say,  in  market 
gardening  t — Not  more  than  10  or  12  per  acre ;  we  have 
about  2  or  3  acres,  and  we  cau  employ  10  or  12  to  one 
acre,  that  is,  spade  labour. 

7051.  Spade  labour,  we  are  told,givefl  more  remunera- 
tive results  than  the  plough ) — Probably. 

7052.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  utilising  a  part 
of  a  poorhouse  for  those  people  1 — Not  at  alL 

7053.  A  wing  1 — An  entire  wing  set  apart  for  them. 

7054.  There  is  a  class  of  drunkards  we  have  heard 
of,  who  do  not  come  before  the  police  courts,  but  who 
cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  counties  ;  how  should 
you  propose  to  deal  with  them  ? — Their  case  presents 
very  considerable  difficulties. 

7055.  Would  you  put  them  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  habitual  offenders  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking ) — If  you  could  get  power  to  detain  them. 

7056.  You  think  that  would  be  the  best  way  if  you 
had  legislative  power  1 — I  do. 

7057.  To  return  to  the  ground  of  employment :  you 
think  you  could  employ  10  or  12  men  per  acre) — 
Yes. 

7058.  What  supervision  would  be  necessary )  Sup- 
pose you  had  200  men  employed  in  gardening,  what 


number  of  warders  would  you  require  for  them ) — You  -Dr.  John 
would  require  a  pretty  fair  proportion  to  begin  with.  IfNaughtan. 
I  think  at  least  10  per  cent.    That  would  be  20  per  200.  jj  p^^  ^ gj,^ 

7059.  At  first  all  these  men  would  be  in  an  un-       _;___    \ 
settled  state,  but,  after  a  while  I  suppose,  some  of  them         - .-    ■ 
would  settle  down,  and  by  classification  and  arrangement 

might  be  utilised  as  a  sort  of  watch  upon  the  others)  — 
I  think  by  classification  you  could  relieve  the  atten- 
dants very  much. 

7060.  You  think  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
number  of  attendants  very  much ) — Yes.  You  very 
soon  come  to  know  the  bad  and  the  good.  For  the 
latter  few  attendants  would  be  required. 

7061.  Qo  for  a  moment  to  the  cases  of  insanity 
which  appear  in  prison ;  is  it  not  a  fact,  from  the 
inquiries  that  are  made  into  the  cases  where  insanity 
appears,  that  the  person  has  actually  been  insane  before, 
and  been  iu  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  else  has  shown 
some  strangeness  of  conduct  before  going  into  prison  ? 
— The  great  majority  of  them  are  of  that  character. 
Confinement  seems  to  develop  it 

7062.  So  far  as  imprisunmeut  is  common  in  this 
country,  are  you  aware  of  any  moderate  sentence 
ever  having  caused,  in  a  perfectly  sane  man,  the  disease 
of  insanity )  —  I  cannot  say  I  have.  Two  years' 
sentences  with  solitary  confinement  might  have  a  very 
prejudicial  effect. 

7063.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  You  have  told  us 
that  most  of  the  women  are  rather  weak-minded ;  and 
you  have  said  that  active  rather  than  sedentary  employ- 
ment is  better  for  them ;  but  would  it  not  be  possible, 
to  employ  them  in  less  rough  kinds  of  work  than 
laundry  work,  by  giving  them  intervals  for  physical 
exercise;  would  some  arrangement  of  that  kind  ni>t 
counteract  the  effects  of  sedentary  employment ) — Yes, 
it  might 

7064.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  work  done 
in  laundries  is  done  by  rather  a  rough  class  of  women ) 
— Yes,  it  is.  I  am  afraid  habituals  as  a  rule  would 
be  of  a  rough  class. 

7065.  But,  in  regard  to  those  who  are  rather  weak- 
minded,  would  there  not  be  some  moral  effect  produced 
by  giving  them  a  superior  kind  of  work ) — Not  to  begin 
with.  We  find  in  Uie  case  of  our  weak-minded  female 
convicts  that  active  work  makes  them  sleep  better,  and 
improves  them  mentally  and  physically. 

7066.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  create  in  some 
way  a  better  class  of  work  which  might  be  given  as  a 
sort  of  reward)— I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  active 
physical  work  to  begin  with. 

7067.  (By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  light  agricultural 
operations  in  which  women  could  be  employed. 
Suppose  you  had  a  dairy  farm,  could  they  not  look 
after  the  poultry  and  the  pigs)— We  have  employed 
our  women  in  hay-making.  I  think  dairy  work  is 
admirably  suited  for  women. 

7068.  But  there  are  portions  of  the  year — in  winter, 
for  example,  when  nothing  can  be  done  on  the  farm  ; 
what  would  you  do  with  the  people  then  ) — Well,  in 
winter  we  dig  the  ground  and  make  up  the  walks.  We 
never  want  work.     Any  improvements  we  do  in  winter. 

7069.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Among  the  men  a 
certain  number  would  be  required  making  and  repairing 
clothes ) — We  have  that  now. 

7070.  That  would  be  necessary  in  such  an  establish- 
ment ) — Yes,  they  would  require  to  do  that. 

7071.  {By  Shei-iff  Dove  Wilion.)  What  effect,  if  any, 
has  a  long  sentence  of  imprisonment,  as  it  is  usually 
enforced,  on  the  appetite  for  drinking ) — You  mean  a 
sentence  of  a  year  or  so ) 

7072.  Yes.  What  is  the  effect  of  such  a  sentence 
on  a  habitual  drunkard  after  he  is  let  out) — I  should 
not  say  a  curative  effect,  but  I  cannot  say  from  my  own 
experience. 

7073.  Has  it  not  a  curative  effect )— I  cannot  say. 
7074  Has  it  any  effect  the  other  way  )— I  thiuk  not 

But  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  observed  a  curative  effect. 
7075.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)     Do  you  come  across 
many  habitual  drunkards  that  get  12  months'  imprison^ 
ment ) — No,  very  few. 
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7076.  After  what  period  of  separate  confinement 
would  you  begin  to  fear  both  mental  and  physical 
deterioration  as  the  result  of  the  all  but  absolute  with- 
drawal of -the  normal  conditions  of  life. — I  should 
say  after  18  months.  I  always  keep  a  special  watch 
over  two  years'  sentences. 


7077.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  no  improvement  j)r,  JOm 
on  the  system  of  sending  men  and  women  right  out  M'ifausM**. 
into  the  world  who  have  so  far  suffered  mentally  or  ^    rjir~iajw 
physically  from  long  peri6ds  of  separate  imprisonment  t  ' 

— I  should  not  say  Uiey  all  suffer.    [The  witness  then 
withdrew,] 


Or.  Alexander 

Reid 

Urguhart, 


ALEXANDER  REID  URQUHART,  M.D.,  Physician  Superintendent  of  the  James 
Murray  Royal  Asylum,  Perth,  called  in  aud  examined. 


7078.  {By  (he  Chairman.)  Tou  are  the  Physician 
Superintendent  of  the  James  Murray  Asylum! — 
Yea 

7079.  How  long  have  yon  occupied  that  position  % — 
15  yeats. 

7080.  Tou  have  always  been  a  specialist  in  lunacy  1 
— I  was  first  connected  with  lunacy  in  this  county : 
then  I  was  for  a  time  connected  with  asylums  in 
England.     I  have  had  to  do  with  lunacy  since  1873. 

7081.  You  are  awaie  of  the  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  deal  to  a  certain  extent  with  habitual 
drunkards  who  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to 
control.  Your  opinion  is,  I  understand,  that  that  has 
accomplished  nothing } — Practically  nothing. 

7082.  That  no  progress  has  been  made  under  recent 
Acts,  at  least  in  Scotland) — No,  we  have  had  no 
institution  established  under  these  Acts  in  Scotland. 

7083.  In  Scotland,  I  believe,  a  number  of  habitual 
inebriates  seek  refuge  in  asylums  as  voluntary  patients? 
— A  certain  number  come  to  asylums  as  they  have 
always  done. 

7084.  Another  lot  are  sent  by  their  friends  to  board 
out  in  out-of-the-way  districts  where  drinking  is  inaccess- 
ible 1 — That  has  been  a  &vourite  plan. 

7086.  Do  you  do  much  in  that  way  ? — I  have  seut 
a  good  many  —  habitual  drunkards  into  private 
quarters  of  that  kind. 

7086.  Do  you  find  that  it  works  ?— I  think  it  is 
better  than  sending  them  to  the  Homes  we  have  in 
Scotland. 

7087.  What  Homes  are  there  in  Scotland  except  the 
Queensberry  Lodge  and  the  place  at  Peebles! — 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  is  Elswick  House  near 
Stonehaven.  There  is  another  place,  Cornton  Yale, 
near  Bridge  of  Allan.  I  visited  both  of  these  places, 
and  sent  people  to  them. 

7088.  Was  that  place  near  Bridge  of  Allan  for  males 
only  1 — They  took  both  men  and  women. 

7089.  Did  they  find  it  easy  to  retain  men  there  t — 
Miss  Forbes  at  Elswick  House  was  very  clever; 
and  by  her  tact  and  cleverness  she  could  t^e  chai;ge 
of  those  drunkards. 

7090.  Have  you  sent  many  patients  to  Elswick 
House  % — I  don't  think  I  have  sent  more  than  one  or 
two.  I  am  not  altogether  in  favour  of  these  houses. 
The  money  available  of  course  is  the  difficulty.  If  a 
person  is  able  to  pay  a  fair  amount,  then  I  think  the 
person  is  far  better  treated  separately.  I  look  upon 
these  places  with  suspicion,  because  you  have  men 
and  women  of  that  sort  crowded  together,  and  their 
whole  lives  seem  to  be  spent  in  an  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  regulations  and  to  get  drink.  The  one 
contaminates  the  other,  and  if  one  has  not  a  craving  at 
one  time,  another  has,  and  so  the  difficulty  is  intensified. 

7091.  Take  the  case  of  people  you  did  send  there ; 
what  was  the  result  1 — Well,  tiie  result  was  temporary 
alleviation. 

7092.  Thqr  could  not  be  considered  test  cases  t — I 
could  not  say  they  were. 

7093.  Take  the  case  of  people  boarded  out  privately — 
have  yon  had  success  with  them! — In  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  cases.  I  have  figures  here  with  regard  to 
persons  who  have  come  into  Murray's  Asylum.  It  is 
easier  to  give  statistics  of  them. 

7094.  But  apart  from  statistics  :  can  you  give  us  a 
general  idea ! — It  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  say 
much  about  these  outside  cases.  I  merely  see  them. 
One  or  two  friends  come  to  me  in  great  trouble  about 
an  inebriate;  an  arrangement  is  made  for  him  to  go 


away ;  I  lose  sight  of  him  ontiil,  perhaps  after  all,  he  may 
turn  up  at  the  asylum  in  a  veiy  degraded  state. 

7096.  Will  you  give  us  your  experience  in  the  asylum 
of  these  voluntaiy  inebriates !— For  the  purpose  of 
doing  so,  I  looked  over  the  admissions  into  Murray's 
Asylum  for  1 6  y  ears — from  1 880  to  1 894  inclusive.  In 
that  time  we  had  a  total  admission  of  229  men  and  234 
women — that  is  to  say,  463  persons  came  to  Murray's 
Asylum  as  certified  lunatics,  and  67  persons  came  as 
voluntary  patients.  That  makes  520  cases  received 
into  the  asylum  in  15  years.  Of  these  numbers 
there  were  37  habitual  drunkards  who  had  been  certified 
insane,  aud  11  habitual  drunkards  who  were  voluntary 
patients.  That  is  to  say,  the  cases  in  which  alcohol 
played  a  part  in  the  causation  of  mental  disease  were 
48  out  of  520. 

7096.  That  is  a  small  percentage  as  compared  with 
that  usually  given,  which  runs  up  to  10  per  cent.!— It 
is  9*2  per  cent.  I  have  always  occupied  this  position, 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  habitual  drunkards  out 
of  the  asylum.  Holding  that  idea  so  strongly,  it  reduces 
the  number  of  alcoholic  cases.  Murray's  Asylum 
only  deals  with  better  or  middle  class  patients ;  we 
have  no  pauper  class.  Dealing  with  these  cases  one 
is  more  familiar  with  their  history  than  one  can  be  in 
a  pauper  asylum.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  estimation  of  the  alcoholic  cases  in  a 
pauper  asylum  where  the  history  ascertained  is  imper- 
fect, but  even  in  that  case,  the  numbers  are  often  15 
per  cent  of  the  whole  admissions. 

7097.  Thirty-seven  habitual  drunkards  came  in  to 
you  certified  as  lunatics! — Yes;  30  males  and  7 
females. 

7098.  What  results  did  you  get  in  these  cases ! — I 
have  taken  the  two  classes  together,  and  the  result  up  to 
date  is  this : — Remaining  habitual  drunkards  10 — (that 
is  out  of  48);  12  remain  in  a  state  of  dementia;  12 
are  reported  as  remaining  very  well,  and  these  are 
noted  as  having  been  discharged  'recovered.'  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  of  these  only  two  are 
really  hopeful  of  permanent  recovery ;  Thirteen  died, 
and  one  case  is  reported  '  unknown.'  The  fact  is,  yon 
can  never  pronounce  an  habitual  drunkard  cured 
until  you  know  his  whole  life  history.  The  '  unknown ' 
case  went  to  Australia,  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
trace  it. 

7099.  How  far  is  insanity  to  be  pre-supposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  57  cases  who  came  in  voluntarily ! — I 
took  voluntary  and  certified  patients  together,  and 
classified  them.  I  looked  upon  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  physician.  I  did  not  look  upon  them  from 
the  l^al  point  of  view,  whether  they  came  voluntarily 
or  were  sent  Even  voluntary  patients  are  sometimes 
under  compulsion,  for  it  may  be  that  they  cannot  get 
money  unless  they  go  to  an  asylum.  I  have  divided 
them  into  five  classes.  The  first  class  may  be  regarded 
as  the  direct  result  of  alcoholism.  There  were  17 
people,  who,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  owed  their 
mental  break-down  to  their  drunken  habits.  I  have 
called  that  Class  'A.'  Class  'B'  represents  those 
alcoholics  who  were  victims  to  hereditary  insanity. 
They  numbered  16.  Class  'C  represents  a  most 
important  class — those  who  had  inherited  alcoholism 
either  from  the  father  or  mother  or  some  near  ancestor 
— they  numbered  11.  Then  there  are  some  drunkards 
who  require  to  be  classed  separately,  who  become 
drunkards  by  reason  of  physical  infinnity.     That  is 

Class  '  D,'  and  I  have  three  in  it     In  Class  '  E '  I 
have  only  one  who  took  to  drinking  in  consequence  of 
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Dr.  Alacander  mental  affliction  or  domestic  distress,  and  that  was  a 
■^^  woman.     That  disposes  of  48  cases.     The  percentage 

^^^^^V^°^-       of  those  upon  the  total  admissions  ran  thus : — 

11  Dec.  1804. 

Class  A  Alcoholism  direct,        .        .       3*2 

„  B  Hereditary  Insanity,    .               3*0 

„  C  Hereditary  Alcoholism,.         .       2*1 

„  D  Physical  Stress,    .                 .6*8 

„  E  Mental  Stress,      ...       1-9 


Total, 


9*2 


7100.  You  seem  to  get  a  good  many  more  alcoholics 
in  Murray's  Asylum  than  are  to  be  found  in  most 
public  asylums  1 — ^That  was  perhaps  the  result  of 
an  accident  I  had  to  give  evidence  in  a  divorce  case, 
and  in  the  newspapers  Murray's  Asylum  was  men- 
tioned as  '  Murray's  Home  for  Inebriates.'  That  had 
a  very  significant  effect;  for  the  moment  it  became 
public  that  Murray's  Boyal  Asylum  was  an  institution 
for  the  reception  of  inebriates,  there  ensued  a  great 
increase  in  the  numbers  seeking  admission. 

7101.  You  think  there  is  a  public  demand  for  such 
an  institution  ? — I  distinctly  think  so  from  that  experi- 
enc& 

7102.  What  are  the  charges  for  your  patients  t — The 
ordinary  minimum  charge  is  X60  a  year ;  but  of  course 
it  goes  up  indefinitely.  We  have  patients  up  to  £400 
a  year,  according  to  the  accommodation,  and  so  on. 
We  also  act  as  a  local  charity,  and  take  middle-class 
patients  from  the  County  of  Perth  who  may  be  unable 
to  pay  the  ordinary  minimum. 

7102a.  In  these  oases  do  you  make  any  difference  in 
the  treatment  1 — We  try  to  make  as  little  difference  in 
the  treatment  as  possible.  Ko  ordinary  visitors 
would  know  who  the  patients  are— charitable  or 
otherwise. 

7103.  That  is  not  the  case,  is  it,  with  those  who  pay 
highly  1 — Practically  there  are  two  classes — those  who 
pay  under  £100,  and  those  who  pay  over  £100.  These 
alcoholic  cases  usually  pay  a  small  rate  of  board. 

7104.  Are  these  cases  connected  with  Perth  t — ^Not 
specially.     We  have  no  district  for  them. 

7106.  Have  you  any  other  figures  on  the  same 
subject  I — Yes.  As  a  physician  I  was  very  much  struck 
by  the  amount  of  actual  disease  accompanying 
alcoholism  in  the  cases  I  have  already  mentioned :  16 
suffered  from  heart  disease  (cardiac  .  affection) ;  eight 
from  syphflis;  nine  from  epileptiform  attacks;  seven 
from  paralysis;  four  from  pulmonary  diseases;  one 
from  cancer ;  and  one  from  a  uterine  disease.  These 
drunkards  were  nearly  all  diseased,  and  I  put  that 
before  you  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  for  medical 
supervision  in  places  for  the  treatment  of  these  persons. 

7106.  Surely  you  must  have  got  hold  of  a  particularly 
diseased  lot  t — We  examined  them  very  carefully  for 
disease.  Many  patients  came  in  not  knowing  that 
they  were  diseased.  Some  of  these  troubles,  especially 
the  heart  troubles,  might  easily  be  overlooked  in  ordinary 
life. 

7107.  Do  you  tliink  in  the  existing  houses  for 
inebriates  in  Scotland,  not  very  large  in  number,  say 
Queensberry  House  and  the  place  in  Peebles ;  do  you 
think  the  inmates  of  these  are  diseased  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent ! — I  should  not  think  so.  In  certificated 
cases  there  is  more  likelihood  of  disease. 

7108.  But  you  had  both  sorts? — Speaking  broadly, 
the  voluntary  patients  were  not  so  deeply  affected  by 
disease  as  the  certificated. 

7109.  What  was  the  average  tenn  of  their  residence  t 
— ^The  average  residence  of  certificated  patients  was  one 
year  and  of  voluntary  patients  three  months. 

7110.  Tell  us  the  conditions  under  which  a  voluntary 
patient  comes  to  you  ? — A  person  who  desires  to  be  a 
voluntary  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum  has  to  write  a 
letter  tu  the  Board  of  Lunacy  in  Edinburgh,  and  state 
his  wish  to  them.  The  Lunacy  Board  in  reply  to  that 
letter  grant  sanction,  and  the  person  may  reside  in  the 
asylum  he  chooses  to  name. 

7111.  How  long  do  these  formalities  taket — Well, 
they  take  a  little   time.     I    have  sometimes  sent  a 


special  messenger  to  Edinburgh  to  get  the  reply  from  Vr.  AUxaiut«r 
the  Lunacy  Board.  Seid 

7112.  And  in  the  meantime  can  you  take  in  a  man  ^'V*^"**- 
who  may  feel  an  attack    coming  onY — ^Well,    it  is  iiD«e.i894 

necessary  sometimes  to  do  something  with  a  man  until      

we  hear  from  Edinburgh. 

7113.  You  could  put  him  under  supervision  t — I 
have  done  so :  it  is  inconvenient,  but  it  is  found 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  position  in  that  way. 

7114.  Once  they  are  admitted  can  they  get  out  when 
they  like] — On  giving  three  days'  notice.  A  person 
may  say  '  I  have  been  here  a  week.  I  do  not  like  it. 
'  I  give  yon  notice.  I  am  a  voluntary  patient  and  will 
'  leave.'  In  the  meantime  his  friend^  may  be  com- 
municated with,  but  beyond  the  three  days  I  have  no 
power  to  detain  him ;  he  must  be  allowed  to  go. 

7116.  I  suppose  the  three  days'  notice  is  to  give  you 
time  to  detect  any  development  of  symptoms  of  insanity  t 
— ^He  might  be  certified  within  three  days,  but  it  is  not 
considered  good  practice  to  receive  a  man  as  a  voluntary 
patient  into  an  institution  and  then  certify  him  as 
insane  in  order  to  detain  him  there.  It  is  generally 
preferred  that  he  should  go  to  another  institution  when 
certified,  and  there  is  a  circular  of  the  Lunacy  Board 
to  that  effect. 

7116.  This  voluntary  system  is  peculiar  to  Scotland 
is  it  not  1 — It  has  been  extended  to  England  by  the 
late  Act.  They  are  now  allowed  to  take  these  voluntary 
boarders,  as  they  are  called,  in  England.  The  reason 
that  we  take  these  patients  into  the  asylum  is  a  financial 
one.  These  voluntary  patients  are  usually  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  undertake  the  expense  of  separate 
care,  and  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  adjust  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  and  use  the  power  we  have  for  the 
detention  of  thehabitual  drunkards.  Ishould  beinclined 
to  suggest  that  Murray's  Asylum  should  have  two 
separate  houses,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  for  this 
particular  class  of  person. 

7117.  Do  you  think  that  the  directors  and  trustees 
of  an  institution  like  yours  would  care  to  incur  the 
expense  of  having  separate  houses  i — I  think  it  would 
pay  the  expense. 

7118.  What  could  you  do  it  for — what  sort  of  board 
could  you  afford  to  take  1 — It  wotdd  do  if  they  could 
pay  £60  a  year. 

7119.  Yon  think  £1  a  week  would  pay? — About 
that. 

7120.  For  the  treatment  of  those  people  you  propose 
a  sentence  as  long  as  12  months  1 — I  should  be  inclined 
to  have  the  maximum  period  extended  to  two  years 
with  a  system  of  probation. 

7121.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  Habitual 
Drunkards  Acts  there  is  a  system  of  letting  out  persons 
who  are  committed  on  a  sort  of  license? — But  there 
have  been  difficulties  in  dealing  with  refractory  cases. 

7122.  How  do  you  deal  with  refractory  cases  ? — If 
a  man  is  in  voluntary  confinement,  and  if  he  is  refrac- 
tory, he  comes  and  says  : — •  I  cannot  subscribe  to  these 
'  rules,'  and  he  leaves.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
much  more  stringent  arrangement  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  these  cases.  I  think  although  they 
should  pay  £1  a  week,  they  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  do  some  useful  work,  and  that  their  comfort 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

7123.  You  think  although  they  pay  a  reasonable 
amount  for  maintenance  they  should  be  made  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work? — I  think  the  great  &ilnre 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  such  cases  is  that 
they  can 'shirk  work.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
useless,  listless  men  whom  one  usually  finds  in  the 
asylum  billiard-room,  or  loafing  about  smoking,  instead 
of  working  in  the  garden. 

7124.  These  are  voluntary  patients  ? — They  usually 
begin  well,  but  in  a  short  time  they  tire  of  garden 
work,  and  then  the  system  of  plotting  and  planning 
to  avoid  all  wholesome  regulations  and  to  get  drink 
begins,  and  spreads  in  the  place.  There  is  not  only 
objection  to  these  people  on  tiie  part  of  the  physicians 
of  the  asylum,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  insane 
patients  residing  in  the  asylum  to  being  brought  into 
contact  with  these  degraded  persons. 
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2V.  Akxander      7125.  In  the  case  of  certain  habituate  do  you  select 
■Srirf  their  work  for  them  and  insist  on  their  working  1 — We 

Urquhart.        cannot  insist  upon  any  work.     You  cannot  insist  on  a 
11  Dec.  1894.  lunatic  working,  but  you  can  persuade  an  insane  person 

more  readily  than  an  habitual  drunkard. 

7126.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  a 
patient  paying  a  large  amount — say  £200  or  £300 
a  year ;  you  could  hardly  put  that  person  to  work  even 
if  it  might  be  good  for  himi — That  of  course  is  a 
legal  question.  I  say,  aa  a  physician,  it-  should  be 
done.  How  it  is  to  be  done  must  be  left  to  the  lawyers. 
I  have  all  along  laid  great  stress  on  tliis  question  of 
employment  for  insane  patients ;  and,  looking  back 
on  those  15  years,  I  have  only  lost  one  patient  because 
of  this  wholesome  rule  of  useful  occupation.  Of  course 
we  have  amusement  in  the  asylum,  but  occupation 
is  far  more  beneficial  and  far  more  restorative  than 
mere  amusement 

7127-28.  What  employment  would  you  consider 
suitable  and  remunerative  for  such  patients? — The 
form  of  occupation  that  we  try  to  develop  is  mechanical 
work  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  brass-hammered  work, 
wood-carving,  and  so  on. 

7129.  "What  do  you  do  with  iti— We  use  it  in 
the  institution  for  the  decoration  of  doors  and 
windows.  A  great  many  are  employed  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  farm. 

7130.  We  have  heard  a  great  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  the  advantage  of  out-door  occupation — pretty 
hard  work — for  all  those  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness, 
and  so  on.  Can  you  give  us  some  information  as  to 
what  you  get  out  of  it.  If  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  that  class  of  people  who  are  poor,  do  you  think 
that  agriculture  could  be  made  at  all  remunerative  1 — 
I  am  not  sanguine  about  their  costing  the  country 
nothing,  but  I  think  the  cost  might  be  very  much 
reduced  by  their  labour  in  agriculture.  If  you  have 
a  suitable  place  for  patients  of  the  lower  class,  then 
you  could  grow  many  of  the  things  needed  for  the 
institution  and  so  save  their  purchase. 

7131.  Have  you  got  a  farm? — It  is  only  about 
50  acres. 

7132.  How  do  you  work  your  women  1 — They  do 
not  work  outside  at  all. 

7133.  Do  yon  thiuk  it  would  be  good  for  them  that 
they  should  work? — Yes,  distinctly;  but  you  cannot 
tind  employment  which  public  feeling  would  sanction. 
I  think  all  insane  persons  are  better  employed,  but 
they  often  say,  '  We  did  not  come  here  to  work.  We 
are  '  paying  a  good  board.' 

7134.  But  if  you  had  women  inclined  to  work,  what 
form  of  out-door  work  would  you  consider  suitable  for 
them  ? — For  women  of  the  poorer  class  laundry  work 
has  been  very  much  developed. 

7135.  But  all  the  world  cannot  live  by  taking  in  its 
neighbours'  washing.  Your  women  do  not  do  laundry 
work  ?— No. 

7136.  Have  you  ever  tried  gardening  for  women? — 
We  have  never  had  any  of  them  so  employed.  We  have 
asked  some  to  help,  but  they  did  not  care  about  it. 
There  is  a  certain  stigma  about  field  work. 

7137.  In  your  opinion  little  good  will  result  from  the 
compulsory  detention  of  dipsomaniacs  unless  useful 
healthy  work  is  also  compulsory  in  the  treatment :  now 
if  you  are  to  talk  of  healthy  work  for  women  you  must 
make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  it  is  to  be.  Do  you 
know  how  they  employ  pauper  patients  in  other 
asylums? — Different  occupations.  Some  are  in  the 
laundry,  others  are  picking  hair,  some  knitting  ordaming 
stockings  or  making  dresses  :  you  cannot  take  them  out 
of  the  groove  in  whicli  they  have  been  brought  up, 
you  must  try  to  give  them  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  do. 

7138.  Of  course  there  is  always  a  certain  sphere  of 
work  for  the  women  in  looking  after  the  linen  of  the 
establishment  ?  —  And  iu  the  house  and  in  the 
kitchen. 

7139.  You  say  you  only  admit  habitual  drunkards 
when  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  harassed  rela- 
tions; but  you  don't  regard  the  results  as  at  all  satis- 
factory?— I  cannot  say  they  are.     I  have  mentioned 


12  recoveries  to-day,  but  I  believe  only  two  of  iheea  Dr.  Alatmdn 
actually  recovered.     I  think  they  will  do  well  tUid 

7140.  How  long  were  they   with  you? — I  cannot  ^''?«*»'*- 
say  at  the  moment.  jj  jj^  jgj^ 

7141.  Were  they  certificated  or  voluntary? — Certi-      '. 

ficated  and  voluntary.     Results  vary  greatly  in  regard 

to  each  particular  case.  I  have  been  very  much  struck, 
in  my  experience,  with  the  rareness  of  dipsomania. 
There  have  only  been  one  or  two  cases  of  dipsomania 
in  my.  experience — that  is  to  say,  of  the  very  incurable 
form  of  irresistible  drunkenness  which  is  almost  always 
a  hereditary  disease.  I  think  dipsomania  does  some- 
times follow  on  from  habitual  drunkenness ;  but,  in  my 
experience,  the  real  dipsomania  has  been  extremely  rare. 
Then  I  had  some  remarks  about  the  conditions  that 
would  justify  interference.  I  thiuk  that  is  an  entirely 
legal  question.  We  have  complete  machinery  in  Scot- 
land fur  dealing  with  questions  of  that  sort,  vested  in 
the  Sheriff  Court,  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  and  the  In- 
spector of  the  Poor ;  but  there  should  also  be  facility 
for  the  admission  of  voluntary  boarders  into  inebriate 
asylums.  There  should  be  a  complete  system  for 
dealing  with  these  difficult  and  troublesome  cases, 
where  a  man  may  be  making  an  income  sufficient  to 
keep  his  family  in  comfort,  but  whose  drunken  habits 
make  it  perfectly  evident  that  he  will  make  a  bad  end 
to  his  life.  The  question  arises  whether  he  should  be 
segregated  from  the  world  although  he  is  able  to  work. 
— I  think  that  could  ouly  be  adjusted  by  a  court  con- 
sidering each  particular  case. 

7142.  You  think  that  is  a  sufficiently  important 
matter  to  be  adjudicated  on  by  the  sheriff? — Yes, 
the  sheriff,  sitting  in  chambers,  should  receive  medical 
evidence,  and  ordinary  evidence,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
deal  with  the  question.  In  former  days  in  Scotland 
the  sheriffs  used  to  send  habitual  drunkai-ds  to  one  of 
the  islands  on  Loch  Lomond  or  to  an  asylum.    . 

7143.  What  former  days? — Before  the  Lunacy  Act 
of  1857. 

7144.  Under  what  law?— The  sheriff  at  that  time 
was  the  supreme  authority  in  lunacy  for  his  district, 
and  he  could  order,  by  the  earlier  Acts  of  Scotland, 
lunatics  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  way  he  thought  fit 
!Many  of  the  sheriffs  looked  upon  habitual  drunkards  as 
lunatics,  and  treated  them  in  that  way.  There  was  a 
considerable  number  of  habitual  drunkards  came  from 
England  to  Scotch  Asylums.  Under  the  stringent  regu- 
lations imposed  by  the  present  Acts  the  sheriff  has  no 
authority  now  to  order  the  detention  of  a  person  whose 
ouly  symptom  of  insanity  is  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
intoxicate  himself. 

7145.  Do  you  think  they  differentiated  iu  the  old 
days  between  dipsomania,  which  you  say  is  very  rare, 
and  the  ordinary  habitual  drunkenness  we  have  to  deal 
with  ? — Well,  perhaps  it  is  rather  a  refinement  to 
differentiate  between  dipsomania  and  habitual  drunken- 
ness. The  practical  effect  is  the  same.  I  think  that 
the  attempt  to  reform  these  persons  comes  too  late  in 
the  day,  and  that  we  should  look  more  to  education,  to 
the  raising  of  the  scale  of  comfortable  living,  and  to 
better  social  and  physical  conditions  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  drinking  habits. 

7145a.  I  am  afraid  that  is  outside  our  remit — But  it 
Ideally  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  cure  of  habitual 
drunkenness. 

7146.  You  have  spoken  of  the  case  of  habitual 
drunkards  who  might  be  committed  to  retreats  at  the 
instance  of  their  friends ;  have  you  anything  to  say 
about  the  quasi-criminal  habitual  drunkard — the  man 
or  the  woman  who  has  been  convicted  again  and  again 
of  offences  before  the  police  or  sheriff  court  ? — I  think 
there  should  be  reformatories  for  these  cases.  I  think 
if  a  person  is  again  and  again  convicted,  and  if  he  shows, 
as  nearly  all  these  cases  do,  marks  of  degeneration,  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  a  reformatory.  I  do  not  think 
that  an  hospital  is  a  place  for  him,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  jail  is  the  place  for  him.  There  should  be  build- 
ings in  Scotland  available  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  these  people  from  a  reformatory  point  of  view. 
You  cannot  deal  with  them  by  boarding  them  out  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  ought  to  come  under 
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Ik.Msstmmitr  medical  observKtion  and  treatmont,  but  if  U  vera  found 
Rt^  that  tbey  «oiild  be  boarded  out  with  advantage,  that 

gVyuA^w^.        would  be  a  far  more  efficient  method  of  dealing  with. 
U'DeoTiss^  them  than  by  reletting  them  to  a  huge  barracka. 

I.I  „  7147.  Jlftve  you  boanled-out  any  of  your  patientol 

— I  have  referred  to  that  under  the  naote  of  private 

oare. 

7148.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  exact  powers 
of  detention  which  care-takere  have  over  Innatios.  Can 
you  tall  UB  about  them  1 — If  the  peraon  is  insane  the 
oare-taker'a  house  becomes  practically  a  luuatic  asylum 
for  one  patieai^  and  the  patient  can  be  detained  in 
that  house  and  treated  as  if  he  were  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
If  a  peraon  is  not  insane,  then  it  would  be  an  oSence 
against  the  law  if  anybody  interfered  with  bis  liberty. 
I  have  sent  an  attendant  to  see  a  man  through  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and  the  attendant  would 
have  instructions  not  to  allow  the  patient  to  get  drink, 
and,  as  «  matter  of  fact,  does  his  best  to  prevent  it. 
Bat  he  has  no  real  authority  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  drink,  and  it  would  be  quite  open  to  the  pwson 
on  leoonsriBg  from  his  mania  to  prosecute  hun  for 
twnaiilt 

7149.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  an  assault  for  a 
aui;geon  to  perform  An  operation  % — But  surgeons  have 
the  oensent  of  tha  patientt  and  you  cannot  very  well 
get  the  consent  of  the  insane  drunkard. 

7150.  It  is  aijfiestioa  whethsz,  in  the  case  where  the 
opeiaticn  is  not  snooessfhl,  consent  would  be  held  to  be 
Vlnding.  fiat,  not  to  go  into  that,  have  you  ever 
Icoowaol  a  'D.T. '  patient  raising  an  action  against  a 
a  dootot,  an  attuidant,  or  his  Mends} — It  has  been 
threatened  often  enough,  bat  I  have  xtever  known  a 
man  do  it 

7151.  Have  yon  sent  many  patients  to  private  houses 
luder  the  irde  that,  I  believe,  exists,  wheJraby  you  oaa 
say  that  so«od-8o  saffeis  from  an  incipient  attack  of 
insanity,  and  would  be  better  to  be  treated  in  a  private 
hABse  ^-—That  refero  to  insane  patienta 

7152b  I  am  looking  for  an  analogy  which  we  might 
avail  ouBselms  of,  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  habitual  drunkwnnass  % — The  law  of  Scotland  runs  in 
this  way ;  that  if  a  person  is  not  in  a  confirmed  state  of 
insanity,  undar  medical  certificate  he  may  be  relegated 
to  a  private  .bonse,  with  the  ccgnieance  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy,  for  a  pedod  not  exceeding  six 
montdbfl.  That  m^ht  v«ry  well  be  extended  to  haUboal 
dnmksiuaats. 

7153.  What  powers  of  detentdan  has  the  persoit,  to 
whom  the  patient  u  committed  i<x  six  months,  over 
him  t— Yoa  inmediatsly  turn  the  houae  iato  a  private 
looatio  asylna  for  one  patient. 

7154.  And  you  tULnk  l^e  pe<^le  in  the  bouse  have 
the  s^me  legal  pov^  as  you  have  in  a  lunatic  acylum  \ 
—I  have  always  assumed  Uiat  \  I  am  not  sivare  that  it 
has  aver  been  questioned. 

7155.  How  long  has  that  existed  as  a  provision  of 
tba  lawf— Sinoe  1857,  amended  in  1866.  We  are 
iaolined  to  think  that  Scotland  in  various  matters  of 
luDSoy,  and  especiaUy  in  that,  is  in  a  very  good  posi< 
tion.  The  Commissioners  are  aware  of  the  detention, 
but  the  person  so  detained  is  not  branded  with  9ny 
{«rtacul&r  mark.  It  is  a  private  arrangement,  and  does 
not  come  before  tlte  sheriff.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  can  wall  believe  that  the  cases  for  private  oan^ 
from  the  piunt  of  view  of  suitability,  and  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  expense,  renders  this  section  of 
the  Act  applicable  to  a  few  weU-todo  oases. 

7156.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  possibility 
of  putting  out  any  of  those  habituala  to  farmers  who 
would  receive  them,  at  a  low  rate  of  board,  on  condition 
of  their  working  about  the  farm  t— I  should  look  with 
gteat  hope  to  that,  if  tbey  were  boaaded  out  after  hav>- 
ing  passed  thwugb  a  probationary  stage.  I  do  not 
thmk  boardij^  out  would  be  at  all  successful  unless  it 
were  preceded  by  medical  obsecration  and  reformatory 
taeatmeot, 

7)57.  Yoa  vooM  have  a  probatiDRary  period  of 
teformatory  and  medieal  treatment,  and  then  give 
gmetcc  and  .giMteir  lifoenty  \-^\  wouU  very  ationigly 
nrge  that  ^uid  be  done— tbat  tfas  mjonuatory  should 


be  supplemented  by  the  widest  possible  distribution  Dr.  Alannder 
of  habitual  drunkarde^  instead  of  keeping  them  con-  ^[jj_. 
oentrated.     I  am  very  chary  about  laying  down  a  hard  ""^f*^ 
and  fast  period  of  detention,  because  some  cases  do  ex-  ij  xjm.  190^ 
tremely  well  with  a  very  short  detention.     Why  should  m'  n 

a  man  be  detained  any  longer  than  is  necessary  1  Aa 
soon  as  be  shows  that  be  has  regained  self-control  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  depart, 

7158.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  relative 
chances  of  cure  between  a  patient  who  cornea  in 
voluntarily,  from  a  desire  to  get  saved  from  his 
enslaving  habit,  and  the  man  who  is  sent  to  you  as  a 
certified  luuatic  from  the  results  of  delirium  tremens 
or  other  kind  of  mania  dependent  on  drinking  t — It  is 
quite  impossible  to  iustituta  any  comparison  on  that 
line  for  this  reason;  if  a  person  comes  in  suffering 
from  any  of  the  various  acute  forms  of  alcoholism  which 
we  treat  in  asylums — as  soon  as  the  more  acute  symp- 
toms subside,  and  the  patient  shows  no  symptoms  of 
insanity  whatever,  except  an  overwhelming  desire  to  be 
intoxicated,  the  physician  in  charge  must  discharge 
the  patient  He  has  no  authority  to  detain  any  person 
whose  only  symptom  of  insanity  is  the  drink  crave. 
Tiien  be  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question, 
whether  this  person  to  be  discharged  into  the  outec 
world  can  be  persuaded  by  friend  or  physician  that  it 
is  better  for  him  to  remain  where  he  is  for  a  time  as 
a  voluntary  patient.  They  sometimes  remain ;  and  so 
vitiate  the  statistics  of  recovery  of  volnntsry  patients 
compared  with  certified  patients. 

7159.  What  I  wanted  geneiaUy  was  jour  imprassion 
ae  to  the  chance  of  a  person  committe^^  in  order  to  b9 
cured  of  drunken  babita,  being  benefited  by  his  resttainfc 
for  a  good  period  1 — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat 
he  w^l  be  benefited  by  abstinence  and  by  proper 
moral  conti«>l,  whether  he  comes  himself  or  is  com- 
mitted. 

7160.  (%  Mist  Sieventan.)  Can  you  grant  a 
certificate  of  six  months'  detention  in  a  private  bouse 
to  a  person  whom  you  could  send  to  a  certified  luuatic 
asylum )— It  is  done  in  order  to  keep  the  patient  out 
of  an  asylum. 

7161.  Would  you  grant  such  a  certificate  in  cases 
oi  what  might  be  called  incipient  Inoaqy  ? — Te«^  if  the 
disease  is  not  cimfinned,  it  is  legal  to  grant  inich  a 
oertifioate. 

7162.  The  certificate  is  granted,  I  understand,  mona 
for  the  protection  of  the  person  who  receives  tiie  patieob 
than  to  give  him  any  power  of  legal  detention  ? — Yes,  it 
is  for  the  protection  oE  the  person  receiving  the  patienti 
bnt  it  is  ^so  for  the  protection  of  the  patient  irbo  ia 
received. 

7163.  But^  I  understand,  that  people  who  receive 
these  patients  have  really  no  Isgal  povmr  to  detaim 
them  1—1  diouid  say  they  have  power  to  detain  tbeot. 
That  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  ^way«  acted  upon  it. 

7164.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  women, 
patients  of  the  better  daas  :  yoo  said  you  had  tried  to 
induce  them  to  interest  themselves  in  gardening,  but 
tbey  apparently  did  not  like  it  I — No,  they  do  not  like 
weeding  or  anything  of  that  aoit  wbich  is  really  wo^k. 
Some  of  them  loek  after  the  aviaiy,  the  baas,  and 
other  animals. 

7165.  Do  you  know  that  hoiticuJtare  is  09 v  a  very 
common  eui^yment  for  educated  women,  and  that 
there  are  two  colleges  in  England  where  they  can 
receive  training  iu  horticulture.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  introduce  anything  of  that  kind  amongst  the  edu 
cated  women  in  the  asylum  %—l  understand  that  women 
are  now  entering  on  very  various  occupations.  Horti. 
culture  is  only  one  of  many  such  pursuits.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  shut  out  women  from  any  ,paituit  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

7166.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  IntrodiMe  soiue- 
thing  of  that  kind  among  the  more  educated  woowa 
patients) — Well,  I  have  to  do  with  such  prejudiced 
persons,  that  anything  ai^oachiag  real,  hard,  work  oat 
of  doors  is  to  them  a  great  difficult.  Tbv  ha^  ^^ 
been  aoouetomed  to  it. 

:  7167^  Yoa  think  they  coold  not  be  induced  to  vadatt- 
^k»  ouch   work  as  many  educated  woman  ase  AOir 
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2>r.  Ahxander  engaged  in  t — I  should  find  it  most  difficult.  A.  ladjr 
f^i^f,^  might  be  induced  to  go  into  the  conservatory  and  water 
PrgMtort.  jjjg  flowers,  or  cut  away  dead  leaves,  but  that  is  looked 
11  Dec  1894.  upon  as  au  amusement 

'I  '      7168.  It  is  not  real  work  ?— No. 

7169.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson)  I  think  you  are  dis- 
posed to  classify  cases  of  habitual  intemimrance  i — Tes. 

7170.  Some  are  more  curable  and  some  less  t — Yes, 
certainly. 

7171.  Are  a  certain  number  of  these  cases  considered 
to  be  incurable  from  the  beginning  1 — Tes,  I  think  so. 
A  person  with  hereditary  alcoholism  is  generally  an 
incurable  case. 

7172.  Bemedial  treatment  would  be  thrown  away 
on  a  case  like  that  t — I  believe  such  a  person  is  gener- 
ally incurable ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  medicine  the 
unexpected  often  happens,  and  we  cannot  say  that 
medicine  is  iu  such  a  perfect  state  that  this  case  must 
be  declared  curable  and  that  incurable.  We  can  only 
give  our  opinion  according  to  the  best  of  our  experi- 
ence. For  instance,  I  discharge  a  patient  against  all 
belief  that  he  will  do  well,  and  he  does  well.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  home  he  is  going  to  and  its  influ- 
ences, and  upon  his  social  conditions  and  surroundings. 
But,  I  am  afraid,  that,  even  if  you  had  reformatories 
and  parliamentary  powers  of  detention,  the  number  of 
habitual  drunkards  who  would  be  cured  would  not  be 
great  At  the  same  time,  it  has  to  be  considered  that 
you  would  clear  the  streets  of  these  people,  and  that 
the  moral  effect  of  the  new  system  upon  people  falling 
into  habits  of  drinking  would  be  extremely  deterrent. 
By  shutting  up  inebriates  in  a  reformatory,  you  prevent 
them  propagating  more  unfit  descendants  to  take  their 
place.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  argument 
to  say  that,  because  50  per  cent,  of  the  lunatics  in 
asylums  are  incurable,  therefore  there  should  be  no 
asylums. 

7173.  You  think  it  is  worth  trying  the  experiment? 
— I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see  it  tried.  Those  who 
are  connected  with  asylums  know  only  too  well  the 
misery  that  families  have  to  undergo  owing  to  some 
drunken  member,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  country 
ought,  if  possible,  to  do  something  to  obviate  in  some 
measure  the  evils  that  arise  from  habitual  drunkenness. 

7174.  The  experiment  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
being  successful  if  you  could  get  the  cases  earlier  1 — I 
think  so.  That  is  why  I  referred  to  education  as  being 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary — education,  I  mean,  as 
to  the  physical  conditions  of  life.  We  should  try  to 
prevent  a  man  from  becoming  an  habitual  drunkard. 
Better  do  that  than  try  to  cure  him  afterwards.  The 
drunkard  should  also  be  protected  against  temptation, 
and  those  who  give  him  drink  should  be  dealt  with. 
At  present  the  law  in  Scotland  is,  that  if  persons  are 
frequently  seen  to  issue  from  a  public-house  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  the  publican  is  liable  to  be  punished ; 
but  the  police  manifestly  do  not  so  interfere. 

7175.  You  think  these  cases  of  organic  disease 
would,  at  all  events,  have  been  saved  if  they  had  been 
taken  earlier  t — A  number  of  them. 

7176.  Is  it  not  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  these 
cases  at  an  early  stage,  to  get  sufficient  evidence  to  ensure 
what  you  might  call  protection  of  tliese  cases? — You 
cannot  interfere  with  Uie  liberty  of  a  man  unless  he  has 
done  something  to  permit  the  law  to  interfere. 

7177.  By  that  time  the  earlier  state  might  have 
passed  by  t — I  cannot  suggest  any  means  of  interfering 
at  an  earlier  stage. 

7178.  In  those  cases  of  what  may  be  called  domestic 
and  unobtrusive  drinking,  where  a  man  is  carrying  on  his 
ordinary  vocation  and  supporting  his  family,  but  giving 
way  to  bouts  of  drunkenness,  what  class  of  evidence 
would  you  suggest  for  bringing  him  before  a  tribunal  1 
— It  would  be  necessary  for  the  family  or  for  a  public 
official  to  direct  tiie  attention  of  the  sheriff  to  such  a 
case.  Expert  evidence  would  have  to  be  adduced  that 
the  case  was  one  suitable  for  interference. 

7179.  Would  you  contemplate  having  medical 
evidence  t — ^Probably  the  family  doctor  would  know 
more  about  the  drinking  habits  of  the  man  than  any  other 
person,  and,  mtnnlly,  would  be  aa  important  witneas. 


7180.  Who  would  support  the  family  if  the  father  Dr.  AUxmitr 
were  taken  away  from  the  household :    would   you  Seid 

make  the  wife  and  children  a  burden  on  the  state  or  P^g"***- 
the  locality  t — I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  jj  DecTlSM 

7181.  Have  you  any  faith  in  medical  treatment     I  ■ 
don't  refer  to  gold  and  other  cures,  but  to  what  are 
called   legitimate   therapeutic    means   of    diminishing 

the  crave? — I  think  I  have  rung  the  changes  on 
them  all  —  The  treatment  I  have  found  most 
successful  has  been  the  administration  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  But  that  does  not  diminish  the  drink  crave 
except  indirectly  by  its  effect  on  the  brain. 

7182.  I  think  you  stated  that  an  objection  to 
a  large  reformatory  establishment  was  the  tendency 
to  conspiracy  among  the  inmates  to  get  drmk  ? — Yes, 
as  at  present  constituted. 

7183.  Don't  you  think  it  might  operate  the  other 
way ;  that,  if  all  the  people  came  in  voluntarily,  the 
stronger  among  the  people  might  tend  to  encourage 
the  weaker? — In  my  experience  I  have  found  it  the 
reverse. 

7184.  But  these  people  all  come  in  voluntarily  with 
a  strong  desire  to  be  cured  ? — I  do  not  think  repentance 
b  very  prolonged. 

7185.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Have  you  ever  tried 
tartar  emetic  with  the  view  of  creating  a  disgust 
at  alcohol  ? — No. 

7186.  You  have  read,  I  daresay,  that,  about  20  or 
30  years  ago,  it  was  used  with  pretty  good  results  ? — It 
is  the  custom  of  the  women  in  some  parts  of  England 
to  buy  a  pennyworth  of  '  quietness '  for  their  husbands 
on  Saturday  nightc,  and  thus  administer  tartar  emetic 
to  their  husbands  when  drunk. 

7187.  It  is  the  only  medicine  known  to  create  a 
disgust  at  alcohol,  and  is,  or  has  been  used  for  that 
purpose  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — I  have  not  heard 
that  it  has  been  used  in  Scotland.  I  know  it  is  used 
in  England. 

7188.  Yon  described  the  physical  condition  of  the 
48  inebriates  who  had  been  in  your  asylum,  and 
indicated  that  they  were  nearly  all  in  a  state  of  disease ; 
what  disease  bad  the  larger  proportion  of  them? — 
Cardiac  complaints  and  syphilis. 

7189.  Bo  you  find  any  bad  effects  from  tlie  limited 
association  of  inebriates  with  cases  of  mania,  delusional 
insanity,  dementia,  and  other  forms  of  insanity  ? — I 
think  owing  to  the  low  moral  tone  of  habitual  drunkards 
association  cannot  be  good.  The  stories  which  they 
retail,  and  the  actions  they  are  guilty  of,  have  been  ex- 
tremely repulsive  to  other  patients,  and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  I  have  to  request  an  habitual  drunkard, 
who  is  a  voluntary  patient,  to  leave  as' being  subversive 
of  the  welfare  of  the  establishment 

7190.  At  present  iu  some  quarters,  notably  in  Paris, 
the  idea  is  that  these  people  should  be  herded  together 
in  what  has  been  termed  an  aeUe  aienholiqvn  t — If  an 
ideal  arrangement  could  be  made,  I  would  have  every 
alcoholic  case  separate :  but,  inasmuch  as  flnanci^ 
considerations  rule  the  treatment  of  individuals,  tbe 
next  best  thing  is  to  segregate  these  habitual  dnmkaids 
in  institutions  by  themselves. 

7191.  What  would  yon  indicate  as  about  tbe  proper 
size  of  such  a  house? — I  think  they  should  be  quite 
small  for  the  better  class  of  patients.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  more  than  a  dozen  in  one  house. 

■7192.  Are  you  aware  that  the  proposal  now  afoot 
in  Paris  to  have  an  cuile  aleoholique  three  miles  from 
the  city,  capable  of  holding  600  patients  t — No. 

7193.  You  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  hold  of 
those  people  who  are  known  to  be  swilleis  and  soakers, 
because  they  do  not  commit  any  offence  ;  but,  supposing 
drunkenness  per  se  were  made  an  offence  in  law,  what 
then? — I  don't  think  any  government  would  make 
drunkenness  per  se  or  prodigality  an  offence.  I  could 
not  believe  that  such  a  proposal  would  enter  into  tbe 
range  of  practical  politics. 

7194.  Supposing  you  were  told  that,  in  the  last  10 
years  in  Scotland  done,  40  or  60  people  suffering  from 
delusional  insanity  or  the  delusions  and  loss  of  control 
following  one  or  more  bouts  of  drinking,  or  delirium 
tremens,  &c.«  committed  t^enoea  ending  in  muider  or 
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Dr.  Alexander  something  not  far  removed  from  mnrder,  and  that  these 

JSM  people  were   well  known  to  go  about  in  a  state  of 

Vrquhart,       drunkenness  month  after  month  and  year  after  year ; 

11  Dee.  1894.  ^°^'^  y°^  think  the  state  would  be  justified  in  laying 

-  '     -      '  hold  of  these  people  before  they  committed  grave  crime ! 

— Well,  they  might  be  held  to  have  committed  overt 

acts,  such  as  offences  against  public  decency,  or  public 

morals. 

7195.  Have  you  any  objections  to  drunkenness  per 
se  being  made  an  offence  t — A  man  might  be  drinking 
at  home  in  the  privacy  of.his  chamber,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  that  an  offence. 

7196.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  become  a 
secret  drinker  in  his  own  house,  and  whose  family 
found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  police,  in  so  far  as 
when  intoxicated  he  became  violent  and  dangerous  and 
generally  a  nuisance  t — As  soon  as  he  becomes  threaten- 
ing and  dangerous  it  is  an  offence. 

7197.  If  he  be  threatening  in  demeanour  he  would 
surely  come  within  the  province  of  the  police  t — Yes. 

7198.  What  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  the  spread 
of  education  in  regard  to  lunacy,  and  even  in  regard  to 
inebriety  :  is  either  lessening  or  increasing  1 — I  think  it 
has,  on  the  whole,  a  lessening  effect.  People  take  better 
care  of  themselves  now,  and  they  are  better  qualified 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

7199.  Is  drunkenness  less  common,  is  insanity  less 
frequent  than  it  was  t — I  should  say  that  drunkenness 
is  less  common.  You  very  seldom  see  anything 
of  that  sort  in  the  better  class  of  society.  In  regard 
to  insanity,  there  is  no  proof  of  a  marked  increase  of 
insanity.  I  do  believe  there  is  an  increase  in  nervous 
affections  that  tend  toward  insanity.  One,  however,  must 
be  guarded  in  such  matters  not  to  make  rash  statements. 

7200.  You  said  in  reply  to  Miss  Stevenson  that  no 
medical  practitioner  could  send  a  person  to  a  private 
house  for  six  months  unless  that  house  were  licensed, 
and  unless  the  Board  of  Lunacy  had  some  control  over 
the  lunatic  or  his  keeper! — Not  exactly  licensed.  A 
license  is  a  technical  term  referring  to  the  reception  of 
more  than  one  case.  What  I  said  was  this :  that,  if  a 
person  ia  relegated,  as  an  insaue  person  whose  malady 
is  not  confirmed,  to  a  private  house  ;  then,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  people  who  receive 
him  for  gain,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  patient 
himself,  it  is  necessary  that  a  medical  man  should 
certify.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  malady  is  not 
confirmed  that  the  person  is  sent  to  a  private  house 
for  a  period  not  exceding  so  many  months.  The 
medical  certificate  is  sent  to  Edinburgh,  so  that  the 
Soard  of  Lunacy  may  have  cognisance  of  every  case  so 
treated. 

7201.  Are  there  any  cases  where  lunatics  are 
detained  and  subjected  to  methods  of  control,  of  which 
the  Board  of  Lunacy  have  no  knowledge  t — If  there  are, 
it  is  against  law,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy 
Acts. 

7202.  What  control  have  the  Board  of  Lunacy  over 
anconfirmed  cases  sent  by  medical  practitioners  to 
private  houses  for  six  months.  Do  they  visit  these 
cases  ? — No. 

7203.  Then  the  Board  of  Lunacy  have  practically 
no  control  over  the  custody  of  lunatics  under  these 
circumstances  Y — Of  course  they  have  control  if  they 
like  to  exercise  it.  They  would  visit  them  no  doubt  ii 
they  had  information  which  led  them  to  believe  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so. 

7204.  {By  Profeaaor  Dove  Wilson.)  Do  a  large 
proportion  of  habitual  drunkards  owe  their  tendency  to 
excessive  drinking  to  a  diseased  state  of  their  mind  or 
body  ?— I  think  so.  Of  course  it  is  extremely  dificult 
to  arrive  at  correct  information  in  regard  to  hereditary 
(endiencies.  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  reply  to  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  that  out  of  48  habitual  drunkards, 
16  persons  had  hereditary  insanity  in  their  families,  and 
11  persona  had  hereditary  alcoholism.  It  is  a  most 
delicate  inquiry  to  make.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
dif&culties  in  getting  such  information. 

7205.  Still,  in  a  great  many  cases,  drinking  is  really 
caused  by  disease  t — There  is  no  doubt  about  that  In 
snch  cases  predisposition  is  an  important  factor. 


7206.  What  do  you  think  of  sentences  of  imprison-  Dr.  Alexander 
ment  as  tending  to  cure  habitual  drinking  t — I  do  not  •&><< 

think  that  the  prison  is  a  place  for  habitual  drunkards.  ^^7*^^- 
It  wonid  be  rash  to  say  that  a  short  sentence  might  n  jw  ism. 
not  cure  a  patient.     I  know  that  Mr  Mould  of  the       «k^ 
Boyal  Manchester  Asylum,  has  strong  views  on  that 
point     He  finds  sometimes  excellent  results  follow 
from  a  short  period  of  residence  in  the  Asylum.  ' 

7207.  But  I  am  speaking  more  of  periodis  of  imprison- 
ment. Do  you  think  that  putting  a  man  in  prison 
for  a  month  or  for  two  months  tends  to  diminish  the 
crave  for  drink  that  is  in  him  f — Well,  he  would  be 
benefited  by  the  abstinence.  As  long  as  a  person  is 
not  drinking,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  alcohol  being 
eliminated  from  his  body,  and  his  brain  brought  into  a 
normal  state.  I  don't  say,  however,  that  confinement 
in  a  cell  is  a  satisfactory  condition  for  cure. 

7208.  What  about  short  sentences  of  imprisonment 
Do  you  think  they  have  any  deterrent  effect  on  a 
habitual  drunkard  f — I  think  they  only  further  degrade 
him  to  no  purpose.  He  loses  his  self-respect  by 
successive  sentences  of  imprisonment,  and  gets  no 
corresponding  benefit 

7209.  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  your  ideal 
way  to  treat  them  would  be  to  commit  them  something 
in  the  way  in  which  lunatics  are  committed  for  an 
indefinite  period  1 — Lunatics  are  not  committed  for  an 
indefinite  period.  They  are  committed  for  a  period  of 
thi^ee  years,  and  have  to  be  re-certified  at  the  end  of 
that  tima 

7210.  Then,  would  you  regard  three  years  as  the 
maximum  period  for  the  committment  of  habitual 
drunkards  t— I  think  two  years  would  be  enough.  It  is 
really  not  a  question  that  one  could  be  dogmatical  about. 

7211.  Youridea  is,  that  aftera  period  in  a  reformatory 
such  cases  might  be  boarded  out  with  advantage) — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  They  might  gradually  gain  their 
liberty  again  in  that  way.  I  believe  there  have  been 
one  or  two  places  in  America  conducted  most  success- 
fully in  that  way. 

7212.  You  have  mentioned  America :  do  you  know 
anything  about  Elmiiat — I  have  one  patient  from 
Elmira. 

7213.  Tell  us  what  you  know  about  Elmira  t— This 
particular  person  committed  offences.  He  went  to 
Germany  but  got  into  trouble  there.  He  then  found 
his  way  to  America.  He  got  into  trouble  there,  and 
passed  two  years  in  Elmira,  and,  I  believe,  became 
manager  of  the  umbrella-making  shop.  He  looks  back 
upon  that  as  a  pleasant  episode  in  his  chequered  life. 
But  of  course  the  statements  of  all  snch  individuak 
must  be  received  with  incredulity. 

7214.  Do  you  know  that  the  rates  charged  at  Elmira 
are  high  1 — He  must  have  paid  nothing.  (Dr.  Souther- 
land.)  It  is  a  state  institution.  (Witness.)  After  the 
person  I  speak  of  was  discharged,  I  believe  he  worked 
his  way  home  on  an  Atlantic  liner. 

7215.  {Examination  continued  by  Professor  Dove 
Wilson.)  Have  you  any  information  of  the  kind  of 
treatment  'that  a  patient  undergoes  in  Elmira  1 — They 
undergo  medical  treatment  and  massage,  baths,  gym- 
nastics, &c. 

7216.  Do  you  think  that  at  Elmira  people  are 
allowed  out  on  probation? — I  think  they  are.  This 
man  says  that  h^  had  parole  at  Elmira,  but  he  neces- 
sarily makes  his  statement  to  tell  in  his  favour  here.  I 
have  one  or  two  suggestions  I  should  like  to  make  in 
regard  to  these  degenerates  who  come  under  my  notice. 
Some  of  the  men  who  are  sent  to  prison  for  crimes  are 
really  not  fit  subjects  for  prison,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  the  practice  here  assimilated  to  that  in  Belgium, 
where  they  have  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Criminals 
— a  man  qualified  by  his  practical  knowledge  of 
psychological  medicine  to  weed  out  those  weak-minded 
persons,  and  to  report  to  the  Government  as  to  what 
should  be  their  destination. 

7217.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Where  do  they  send  them 
to  t — ^They  send  them  to  lunatic  asylums. 

7218.  But  CoL  M'Hardy  tells  me  that  there  Is  » 
medical  officer  who  looks  after  these  cases  in  Scotland 
in  connection  with  the  prisons.    There  are,  no  doubt,  ia 
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pr.  JjMondmr  prisoa  penous  who  aie  ou  the  border  line  of  insanity  ; 

^«*^  ^^         but,  if  theee  were  relegated  to  asylums,  the  diflSculty 

Urquian.        yfoali  be  not  less  with  them  in  asylums  than  it  has 

U  Dec  189<,  ^iOfifi  iu  prisons  1 — I  was  not  aware  that  the  Gk)vemmeni; 

.  ■  Ti.        bad  made,  soeh  an  appointment. 


7219.  (By  Dr.  Svih&rlcmd.)  You  made  a  wide  dis-  Dr.  Aitmmitr 
tinction  between  a  felon  and  a  habitual  drunkard  1 — A  Seid 
felon  may  be  a  habitual  drunkard,  a  drunkard  needut  0»ij»«*»<- 
be  a  felon,  but  both  ase  vicious.    [^Witness  then  with-  ^^  j^  ^^ 
drew.]  __ 


Oiarkt, 


Mr.  WILLIAM  CLABKE,  Depnty-Governor  of  the  Prison  of  Perth,  called  in  and  examined. 


7220.  {By  the  ChaiitnaTL]  How  long  have  you 
occupied  your  present  position? — For  nine  years. 
Previous  to  that  Ji  was  in  Greenock  and  Edinburgh.  I 
have  had  30  years'  experience  of  prisons. 

7221.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject  of  habitual 
offenders  and  their  treatment? — I  think  that  short 
sentences  are  very  inefiiactive  to  prevent  crime. 

7222.  7ou  have  tried  to  do  some  individual  work  in 
the  prisons  with  which  you  have  been  connected.  You 
have  gone  round  to  see  the  prisoners,  and  have  tried  to 
instil  good  advice  into  th^n  ? — I  have  done  that  from 
the  vers  earliest  time.  I  was  a  director  of  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Societ^y ;  and  I  was  in  touch  with  ladies  who  visited 
the  prison,  and  also  with  the  chaplains,  and  got  them  to 
take  aa  inteiest  in  the  pdsoners. 

7223.  What  is  the  result  of  your  own  work  in  that 
way.  Do  you  think  you  have  been  able  to  make  much 
in^BBsaion  on  the  prisoners  ? — I  think  so.  By  taking 
an  interest  in  individual  cases  I  believe  good  work  can 
be  done.  I  have  seen  good  done  by  helping  prisoners 
after  they  get  out,  especially  first  offenders. 

7224.  I  understand  you  have  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Soaety 
in  Pertli  ? — We  have. 

7225.  But  I  am.  told  it  does  not  receive  any  of  the 
Qovemment  Grant  ? — So  I  believe. 

7226.  Why  is  diatt— I  don't  know.  1  don't  haK>eu 
to  be  a  member  of  committee. 

7227.  Haxre  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
treatment  of  habitnal  petty  offenders? — Well,  if  yon 
OQold  carry  public  ooiniun  with  you,  I  should  recommend 
that  the  sentences  should  be  made  heavier.  That  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  habitual  offenders,  and  would  benefit 
the  community  as  welL 

7228.  You  have  been  in  Edinburgh,  Greenock  and 
Perth ;  vou  must  have  seen  different  sentences  meted 
out  for  uie  same  crime? — Very  different. 

7229.  In  connection  with  drunk  and  disorderly  cases 
— ^you  have  seen  them  in  one  prison  for  as  much  as  30 
days  ? — 60  days. 

7230.  And  in  another  for  five  days  ?— Less.  For  24 
bonis. 

7231.  Do  you  think  long  sentences  prove  more 
deterrent  than  short? — Not  in  the  case  of  incorri- 
giblea 

7232.  Take  cases  of  solicitation — you  have  probably 
seen  in  Edinburgh  different  sentences  given  from  what 
you  had  at  Greenock  or  Perth  ? — Yes. 

7233.  Have  you  noticed  any  more  reformatory  effect ! 


— No  j  when  I  was  in  Edinburgh  they  tried  various  means 
to  repress  prostitution,  but  they  aU  appeared  to  prove 
equally  unsuccessful.  In  1866  they  got  a  provisional 
order,  whereby  a  woman  coold  be  sent  to  prison  if  a 
constable  swore  that  she  was  on  the  street  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting;  but  that  had  not  the  desired 
effect.  They  got  an  act  passed  later  which  sent  these 
women  over  the  boundary  line  into  LeitL  Now  they 
are  all  over  the  town. 

7234.  If  petty  offenders  could  be  sentenced  to 
reformatory  work  ou  a  farm,  would  you  think  it  should 
be  for  long  or  short  periods? — It  shoaJd  be  for  a 
lengthened  period. 

7235.  You  would  not  call  60  days  a  long  sentence  ? 
— By  no  means. 

7236.  (By  Col.  JiPEardy.)  Ton  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  Female  Home  at  Greenock  f — ^Yes. 

7237.  Was  there  much  done  for  discharged  poaaners 
in  that  institution  % — A  very  great  deal 

7238.  It  is  mostly  laundry  work  that  iis  done  m  £tY 
— Yes  ;  at  the  time  I  knew  it  the  laundry  work  almost 
supported  the  institution. 

7239.  Is  laundry  work  not  a  good  Qiing  to  use  as 
reformatory  work,  seeing  that  these  peisons  might 
get  work  m  the  public  laundries  afterwards  T — I  am 
afraid  they  would  have  trouble  in  getting  work  in  the 
ordinary  public  laundry.  The  other  woikers  might 
look  down  upon  them. 

7240.  Laundries,  as  a  rule,  aie  somewhat  roughish 
places  ? — Well,  in  big  towns  possibly  they  are. 

7241.  In  Perth? — ^They  are  rather  respectable. 

7242.  Have  you  many  priaanera  ^ust  now  in  PetOi 
for  begging? — Not  many. 

7243.  Is  there  much  of  it  in  the  county? — ^There 
is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  tourist  season  and  down  fo 
the  end  of  September. 

7244.  What  is  the  usual  punishment? — Oh,  a  few 
days.  Seven  days,  ten  days.  They  are  generally 
short  sentences.  I  have  never  known  a  long  sentence 
given  for  beg^ng. 

7245.  When  sentences  are  short  now,  as  compared 
with  what  they  were,  you  would  expect  to  find 
re-apprehension  much  more  common  7 — I  knew  of  a 
case  of  a  noted  character  in  Edinburgh  who  spent  300 
days  in  prison  in  one  year  on  sentences  ranging  from 
24  hours  to  60  days.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  given  her  nine  months  straight  away.  [The 
witness  then  retired.] 


Mr.  maum 

Clarke. 


JSev.  John  ' 
jrOaUum. 


The  Rbv.  JOHN  IfCALLUM,  Free  Church  Minister,  Ardeonaig,  Loch  Ta,j,  called  in  and  examined. 


Rev.  Jolm 
JirOaUun. 


7246.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  understand  there  are 
a  number  of  gipsies — tinkers,  in  your  district.  You 
have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  them? — 
Yes. 

T247.  How  many,  roughly  speaking,  are  there? — 
Well,  I  got  some  statistics  privately  from  all  the  Chief 
Constables  in  1868.  They  are  defective,  for  I  did 
not  get  any  returns  from  Argyllshire,  in  which,  I  am 
sure,  there  are  many  tinkers.  But,  from  the  statistics 
I  got,  I  find  there  were  at  that  time  855  tinkers  in 
Scotland  altogether.  In  Perthshire  the  number  was 
the  same  as  that  given  by  the  Chief  Constable  a  month 
ago — 211. 

7248.  Your  own  particular  district  is  near  Eillin  T — 
Yes,  ou  the  south  side  of  Loch  Tay. 

7249.  In  your  district  there  are  certain  gipsy 
encampments? — They  only  pass  through. 

7250.  Do  jon  know  much  about  themf — I  have 
taken  an  interest  in  them  for  ft  number  of  years. 

,7251.  Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  moral  difBculty. 


Are  they  members  of  any  church  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  of. 

7252.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  nature  of 
their  marriages  ? — No,  except  what  I  read  of  in  books. 
I  have  met  a  minister  occasionally  wbo  said  he  had 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  among  them. 

7253.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  a  ceremony  of 
their  own  before  they  live  together  as  man  and  wife  ? — 
I  have  heard  that. 

7254.  In  your  district  are  the  children  r^stered  as 
legitimate  or  illegitimate? — I  am  told  they  are  registered; 
but  I  have  never  been  informed  whether  as  legitimate 
or  illegitimate. 

7255.  You  speak  of  their  being  in  a  degraded  state ; 
to  what  do  you  refer  ? — I  refer  to  the  fact  that  tSiey  are 
living  in  the  open  air  summer  and  winter  in  these  hiSL 
canvas  tents  which  cannot  keep  out  the  rain  or  cold. 
They  are  made  of  a  bit  of  canvas  thio^hi  over  a  few 
hazel  sticks ;  and  they  Ae&g  tmder  that  cover  summer 
and  winter. 
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Jt»t.  Jfiim  7256.  Aie  there  auy  complaints  of  crimes  committed 

JTOallym.       by  them  in  your  district  1 — No. 

TZir~i Baj       7"257.  What  repatation  have  they  on  the  whole? — 
^  Honest 

7258.  The  only  complaints  are  regarding  begging 
and  drunkenness  t— Yes. 

7259.  Assamisg  that  the  women  are  married  accord- 
ing to  rales  of  their  own,  have  they  a  reputation  other- 
wise of  being  moral  t — I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  have 
my  own  suspicion  that  things  are  uot  right. 

7260.  But  you  have  not  heard  complaints  about  them 
beiug  loose  or  immoral 'women  except  among  them- 
selves 1 — Well,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  look  upon  it  in 
this  way,  that  there  are  so  many  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  are  only  a  coaple  of  tents. 

7261.  That  of  course  is  uot  decent  T — No. 

7262.  Do  they  give  trouble  by  their  drinking  habits. 
Do  they,  for  example,  assault  the  inhabajbants  of  your 
district  1— No.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  assaults  only  take 
jpliuie  among  themselves.  They  £ght  among  tham- 
selves. 

726^  Aboat  the  education  of  their  children — ^whst 
do  yon  aaj } — It  is  very  defective.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise. 

7264.  la  any  miasioa  work  attempted  to  be  done 
among  them  1 — ^No,  except  what  the  ministeia  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  they  pass  do4and  that  is  very  little. 

7265.  In  your  own  district  have  joa  ever  done 
Anything  t — I  always  make  a  pointy  when  it  is  at  aO 
convenient,  to  go  where  they  are  and  read  a  few  verses 
and  pit^  with  them. 

7266.  Do  they  accept  these  visits  gratefuDyl — ^Very 

7267.  Do  yoa  think  any  thing  could  be  done  with 
the  parents?— No.  I  think  nothing  could  be  done 
with  the  paients. 

7268.  You  think  the  young  could  be  dealt  with  t— 
I  think  80. 

7269.  flow  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  themt — 
Well,  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  it  illegal  for  any 
out  to  travel  aboot  the  country  with  children  of  school- 
going  aga. 

7270.  But  that  might  place  a  disability  on  a  man 
like  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  If  you  lay  down  a  law  of 
that  sort  it  wonld  have  to  apply  to  all  classes,  and 
could  be  put  in  force  against  a  man  whose  children 
might  be  thoroughly  well  cared  for  ? — Well,  of  course, 
if  th^j  produced  certificates  that  they  were  educated, 
aod  hiad  passed  the  standaods,  I  should  be  satisfied 
on  that  pomt. 

7271.  Take  the  case  of  a  tinker  with  a  family. 
SupiKwe  his  children  are  18  mootbs  or  two  years  older 
than  each  other,  that  would  make  him  settle  down  for 
a  long  time  in  a  place  to  satisfy  your  requirements  ? — 
Yes,  but  he  ought  to  send  his  children  to  school  when 
they  come  of  suitable  age. 

7272.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  i^e  fundamental 
principle  of  compulsory  education,  but  how  are  yon 
to  oarry  it  out  as  against  the  roving  tinker  ? — My  way 
would  be  tills.  Let  them  have  tlmir  option  to  settle 
down  anywhere  they  please,  and  send  their  children 
to  the  nearest  school.  But,  in  the  event  of  their 
not  submitting  to  that,  I  see  no  other  way 'for  it  but 
to  send  the  children  to  some  central  institution. 

7273.  With  respect  to  tinker  children  being  sent 
to  school,  we  have  been  told  that  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Perthshire  would  strongly  object  to  s«ch  children 
mixing  with  the  children  of  the  parish  1 — That  is  a 
difficulty  of  course.  But,  if  they  were  settled  in  a 
plaoe,  they  would  have  a  house,  and  the  objection 
would  not  be  so  great. 

7274.  Does  your  School  Board  do  anything  for 
them  % — I  am  not  a  member. 

7275.  What  endeavours  have  been  made  to  get 
at  these  children  ? — No  endeavours  whatever. 

7276.  Do  you  know'  of  any  place  in  Perthshire 
vbere  t^  Sehool  Board  baa  made  any  endeavours 
for  them  1 — No  place.     I  have  often  made  inquiry. 

7.27.7.  tDo  joa.not  think  that  the  difEeient  School 
Boards  mi^t  combine  to  give)  each  other  information 
about  these  children,  so  ibat  ibej  might  be  followed 


up  from  place  to  place  so  as  to  enforce  compulsion  See.  John 
against  them  in  the  some  way  as  is  done  iu  the  large  'VCiiAiM. ' 
towns    against    people   who    are    constantly  shifting  -,  i5~.eoj 
their  residences  ? — I  don't  think  that  practicable.     They  "  ■ 

move  about  from  one  parish  to  another  so  quickly. 

T278.  You  propose  that  the  County  Council  should 
deal  with  the  matter? — Yes. 

7279.  You  say  you  would  like  if  the  County  Council 
had  power  conferred  ou  them  to  enable  them  to  gather 
all  these  children  into  one  central  institution  which 
must  be  industrial :  that  the  children  should  be  received 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible^  say  five  years  j  that  the 
parents  might  be  allowed  to  visit  them  as  often  as  con- 
venient, but,  if  found  trying  to  get  them  to  leave,  they 
should  be  punished,  and  that  the  policemen  should 
have  power  to  bring  back  such  children  as  might  escape 
to  the  institution.  The  current  expenses,  you  say, 
might  be  chargeable  on  the  parishes  in  which  the 
chudreu  may  be  found  to  have  been  born.  That  is 
your  scheme  ? — Yes. 

7280.  You  would  extinguish  the  class  as  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  t — That  is  my  ultimate  aim. 

7281.  You  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  erect 
new  buildings  for  such  a  purpose,  as  the  present 
Industrial  Institutions — one  of  which  is  in  almost  eve^ 

'  county — might  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  case)— That 
is  my  view. 

7282.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  You  have  no  close  or 
definite  Knowledge  of  these  people? — I  have  often 
spoken  to  them. 

7283.  Where  do  they  come  from  I— I  cannot  tell.  I 
have  heard  they  originally  came  from  Egypt. 

7284.  But  they  are  not  by  any  means  the  largest 
number  of  the  moving  population  ? — We  have  a  large 
number  of  trampe. 

7285.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  two  % — 
They  are  easily  distinguishable. 

7286.  In  what  way  J — By  theb  appearance.  The 
tinker  population  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
features  and  their  dress.  They  have  a  wasted  woe- 
begone look  as  if  they  were  prematurely  old. 

7287.  The  tinkers  7— Yes.  I  believe  it  is  owing  to 
their  exposure  to  the  weather. 

7288.  Then  is  the  vagrant  and  the  ordinary  tramp 
fat  and  sleek  % — Their  appearance  is  different 

7289.  There  are  more  vagrants  than  tinkers? — Well, 
the  vagrants  we  see  pass  through  singly  or  in  couples. 
They  are  not  liked  in  the  place.  They  are  generally  in 
search  of  work. 

7290.  You   say   the    great    difficulty   about   these 

f'psies  is  that  they  move  about  from  place  to  place  ? — 
es,  bnt  the  gipsies  have  their  rounds.    The  tramps 
pass  to-day  and  n  e  may  never  see  them  again. 

7291.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  tramps? — 
Not  much.  I  could  not  get  hold  of  them.  As  for  the 
tinkers,  if  they  pass  this  week  I  may  reasonably  expect 
another  visit  from  them  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two ; 
and  the  tent  is  pitched  invariably.  The  trampe,  on 
the  other  hand,  sleep  in  the  farmer's  barns  or  any 
other  outhouse  they  can  get  into,  and  in  the  morning 
go  away. 

7292.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  tramps? — 
Very  serious  objections. 

7293.  What  are  they?— Well,  I  have  not  considered 
the  tramp  question  as  I  have  the  tinker  question. 

7294.  Is  it  not  the  more  serious  question  of  the 
two? — It  is  a  serious  question  that  such  a  large  number 
of  people  should  be  thrown  upon  the  general  community 
to  support  They  come  to  us  professing  thaJt  they 
are  hungry. 

7295.  I  suppose  that  is  true  ? — ^I  daresay  it  is. 

7296.  What  more  do  they  profess? — WeD,  when 
you  question  them,  most  of  them  confess  that  it  was 
strong  drink  which  brought  them  to  such  a  state. 

7297.  Have  you  asked  them  where  they  came  from 
and  where  they  were  going  ? — Yes.  If  a  railway  has 
been  constructed  in  the  east  they  say  they  have  come 
from  that  railway  and  are  going  to  seek  work  at  a 
railway  in  the  west.  IT  you  believe  them  they  are  always 
seekiqg  work,  but.^that  is  a  mere  excuse.  That  i», 
however,  what  they  say. 
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Stv.  John  7298.  If  there  was  a  rtulway  being  constructed  in 

IPCalluw.       the  West  Highlands,  I  suppose  they  might  pass  along 

11  DecTlfc'     ^**'^^  "^^y  *'^*  ^'■"■^  ^^^  ^^^  going  to  that  railway  or 
.^,^_  ^'  to  Glasgow  ? — I  have  met   men  frequently  who  said 
they  were  going  to  seek  work  at  the  West  Highland 
Bailway. 

7299.  There  was  a  certain  number  of  them  really 
men  going  in  search  of  work  and  no  pretence  about 
it  t — I  think  it  was  all  a  pretence. 

7300.  But  they  could  not  have  gone  in  hundreds  to 
the  west  these  two  or  three  years  past  without  some  of 
them  coming  back  again  1 — Well,  I  met  one  the  other 
night  who  told  me  he  had  been  to  the  West  Highland 
Bailway,  but  he  left  because  he  was  not  pleased 
with  the  work.     He  went  back  to  Perth  and  remained 


a  few  months,  and  now  he  was  going  back  again  to  the  Stv.  Jetti 
railroad.  WCaOtim. 

7301.  He  had  thought  better  of  it  1 — Apparently.  jT",  „„ . 

7302.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)     Who   is  to  support  "  "^  ^°**' 
these    industrial    schools    for    gipsy    children  f— The 

country  at  large. 

7303.  Local  or  imperial  taxation) — Perhaps  both, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  schools  which  are 
supported  by  rates  and  by  a  Government  Grant 

7304  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Do  the  gipsies  that 
come  to  your  plaice  travel  the  whole  year  round ! — Yes. 

7305.  And  live  in  their  tents  in  winter? — Yes. 

7306.  Have  they  no  parish  in  which  they  reside 
more  than  in  any  otiier  parish  t — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 
[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr,  James 


Mr.  JAMES  GABBOW,  Chief  Constable  of  the  City  of  Perth,  called  in  and  examined. 


7307.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Chief  Constable 
of  the  city  of  Perth  1 — Yes. 

7308.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  1 — 
About  18  months. 

7309.  What  police  service  had  you  before  1 — I  have 
21  years  altogether.  , 

7310.  Where  1  —  In  Lancashire,  Ayrshire,  East 
Lothian,  Berwickshire,  and  Perth. 

7311.  What  part  of  Lancashire  were  you  in! — I 
was  stationed  in  Ulverston  and  Burnley ;  in  Ayrshire 
I  was  at  Troon  and  Saltcoats ;  in  East  Lothian  I  was 
at  Ormiston  and  Haddington ;  in  Berwickshire  I  was 
at  Eyemouth. 

7312.  You  express  an  opinion  in  this  statement  of 
your  views  that  the  present  system  of  dealing  With 
habitual  criminals  is  not  a  useless  one ;  that  the  judges 
really  do  not  put  the  law  as  it  stands  into  full  opera- 
tion, and  that  a  wiser  policy  would  be  to  dispense 
justice  to  the  habitual  criminal  in  such  a  way  as  would 
discourage  him  in  his  career :  what  do  you  mean  by 
saying  that  the  judges  really  don't  put  the  law  as  it 
stands  into  operation  1— Well,  I  don't  think  that  the 
habitual  criminal  is  treated  as  he  should  be.  He  often 
gets  a  light  sentence.     It  should  be  a  severe  one. 

7313.  In  Perth,  I  daresay,  you  know  pretty  well 
about  the  career  of  all  your  petty  offenders,  and  how 
often  they  have  been  convicted  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
in  the  larger  towns  1 — That  is  possible,  of  course. 

7314.  Do  you  refer  to  drunkenness,  for  instance  % — 
Yes. 

7315.  Take  cases  of  drunkenness  in  the  counties. 
Do  you  think  the  law  is  not  fully  put  into  operation 
against  them  I — Oh,  that  often  meant  simply  driving 
them  home. 

7316.  That  is  because  they  were  fined  5s.  or  24 
hours  1 — Yes. 

7317.  But  is  there  any  provision  in  the  law  for  a 
greater  sentence  1 — No. 

7318.  In  Perth  what  do  you  give  them  under  the 
new  Police  Act  t — We  go  the  length  of  408.  or  30  days, 
and  after  repeated  offences  they  can  get  14  days 
additional  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  We  have  had 
only  one  case  of  that  kind.  • 

7319.  What  is  the  usnal  treatment  ? — 5s.  or  24  hours, 
or  3  days  or  78.  6d.,  or  5  days. — ^That  is  the  general 
treatment. 

7320.  If  you  apprehend  a  drunk  and  incapable,  and 
take  him  to  the  police  oflSce,  if  he  has  money  on  him  is 
he  let  out  when  he  comes  to,  on  pledge  ? — Yes. 

7321.  And  if  he  does  not  turn  up  next  morning  at 
court  you  don't  bother  to  apprehend  him  ? — No. 

7322.  Do  you  take  any  precautions  to  see  that  he 
gives  the  right  name  1 — No,  we  don't  do  that.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  is  giving  the  right  name. 

7323.  If  he  was  an  inhabitant  who  called  himself 
Smith  when  you  knew  his  name  was  Brown  1 — We 
should  enter  his  right  name. 

7324.  Do  you  consider  it  a  conviction  against  a  man 
when  he  forfeits  his  pledge  1 — No. 

7325.  That  is  rather  an   important  point     If  yon 

Eropose   to  deal    with  the  habitual    ^nkard  more 
eavily  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  convictions,  the 


fellow  who  can  give  a  pledge  has  the  best  of  iti — He 
gets  an  advantage. 

7326.  Whereas,  if  he  were  brought  up  and  fined,  he 
would  have  the  conviction  recorded  against  himt — That 
is  so. 

7327.  That  is  not,  as  I  understand,  practised  in  the 
county  of  Perth ! — No  it  is  very  different 

7328.  The  practice,  as  we  are  informed,  is  for  the 
Chief  Constable  to  let  men  out  on  })ail  and  to  cite  them 
if  they  do  not  appear? — That  is  so  with  all  county 
cases. 

7329.  You  did  that  in  Haddington,  Ayrshire  and 
Berwickshire  ? — Yes. 

7330.  What  is  your  opiuion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  f — Well,  I  believe  the  county  system 
is  the  better  of  the  two. 

7331.  You  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to 
be  brought  up  ? — Yes.  Penal  regulations  are  to  prevent 
crime,  and  the  more  you  expose  a  man  or  woman  who- 
ever they  are,  the  tendency  is  to  prevent  them  breaking 
the  law  again. 

7332.  You  think  that  if  a  person  puts  the  public 
to  the  trouble  of  getting  him  arrested,  and  the  law 
prescribes  a  punishment  for  the  offence,  it  is  right  that 
he  should  be  brought  up  and  get  his  punishment  from 
a  magistrate  in  ordinary  course,  rather  than  that  he 
should  be  let  away  ? — Yes.  For  of  course  a  man  with 
money  has  an  advantage  over  a  man  who  has  not 

7333.  Saltcoats  is  a  police  burgh — how  did  they 
deal  with  them  there  ? — Very  much  the  same  as  we  do 
in  Perth. 

7334.  In  Burnley,  what  did  they  do  there  ? — At  the 
time  I  was  there,  1873-74,  we  did  not  let  anyone  out 
on  bail  It  was  the  days  when  the  colliers  got  big 
wages,  and  we  had  to  deal  with  them  sharply. 

7335.  According  to  the  English  law,  what  powers 
had  tbe  magistrate  over  a  drunk  and  incapable  ?— They 
sent  them  to  prison  for  14  days  for  being  drunk  and 
incapable. 

7336.  I  am  speaking  of  drunk  and  incapables.  They 
are  brought  up  in  England  for  a  breach  of  the  Licensing 
Laws.  Police  magistrates  in  England  who  have  given 
evidence  recorded  in  blue  books,  to  which  we  have  been 
referred,  have  stated,  for  instance,  that  in  London  the 
police  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  a  drunk  and  in- 
capable man  except  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him  t 
— That  was  not  the  case  in  lAncashire,  I  assure  yoo. 
Burnley,  which  is  a  police  burgh  now,  was  under  the 
county  arrangements  at  the  time  I  speak  of. 

7337.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  And  whatpunish- 
ment  did  you  say  they  gave  to  drunk  and  incapables  t 
— Ten  and  fourteen  ckys. 

7338.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  Act 
that  was  under  f — I  don't  know. 

7339.  You  say  that  habitual  criminals  when  they 
get  sharp  sentences  often  reform  for  long  periods  or 
leave  the  district  altogether  t — That  is  my  experience. 

7340.  What  class  do  yon  refer  tot — ^Thieves,  for 
example. 

7341.  Yon  think  their  sentence  should  increase 
according  to  the  number  of  offences? — That  is  my 
opinion. 


Mr,  James 
Oamu, 
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Mr.  James  7342.  There  appears  to  have  been  in  Perth  between 

Gamto.  1880  and  1893  an  annsoal  increase  in  the  apprehensions 

|s^~,-. .   for  breaches  of  the  peace,  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct^ 

^^         '  petty  assault,  drunk  and  inci^bles,  as  compared  with 

other  counties  and   burghs  in  Scotland.     In   Perth 

during  these  13  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  86 

per  cent     Can  you  explain  that? — The  only  explanation 

I  can  give  is,  that  we  have  dealt  more  sharply  with 

them  than  they  used  to  be.     You  find  that,  if  yon  look 

the  returns  from  1891,   there  has  been  a  very  great 

difference  in  the  ino.rease  of  offences  and  convictions. 

7343.  When  did  you  comet— In  1881. 

7344.  At  that  time  I  see  the  total  number  of  appre- 
hensions was  480,  while  in  1893  it  had  risen  to  943. 
That  gives  even  a  greater  percentage  of  increase, 
because  1881  was  less  than  1880.  That  is  nearly  100 
per  cent  How  u  thati — They  have  been  dealt  more 
sharply  with  by  the  police. 

7345.  What  percentage  of  convictions  do  yon  get  out 
of  apprehensions  I — Perhaps  about  60  or  70  per  cent. 

7346.  How  does  that  compare  in  your  experience 
with  other  places  in  Scotland  ? — I  think  the  counties 
are  quite  up  to  that. 

7347.  Does  that  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  convictions 
include  pledges  forfeited  I — No. 

7348.  So  that,  in  that  way,  you  would  make  out  a 
great  percentage  of  convictions  to  apprehensions.  What 
is  the  percentage  of  pledges  forfeited  t — 20  or  30  per 
cent. 

7349.  That  would  make  every<me  forfeit  his  pledge 
or  be  convicted.  Surely  they  let  off  some  in  Pertib. 
They  are  not  all  found  guilty  f — They  do  sometimes. 

7350.  Now  you  will  be  good  enough  to  reconsider 
your  figures  so  that  they  may  have  an  air  of  verisimili- 
tude. You  say  you  have  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  forfeited 
pledges,  and  60  or  70  per  cent  of  convictions) — I  can- 
not give  you  exact  figures. 

7351.  Can  you  give  any  other  reason  for  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  apprehensions.  The  population  of 
Perth  is  practically  stationary,  and  yet  there  are  now 
twice  as  many  apprehensions  as  there  were) — Well, 
the  practical  reason  is  this.  A  few  years  ago  all  our 
policnmon  were  nearly  on  the  night  shift,  but  latterly 
we  have  divided  them  between  night  and  day.  Under 
the  old  arrangement  crime  was  allowed  to  run  riot :  it 
was  taken  no  notice  of,  or  nothing  like  what  should  have 
been.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  has  been  such  an 
increase  since  the  change  in  the  police  arrangements 
three  years  ago. 

7352.  Between  1891  and  1893  I  see  the  numbers 
have  risen  from  650  to  943 1 — ^That  is  so. 

7353.  Was  there  a  change  in  that  time  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  police? — There  was  a  change  in  the 
system  of  woi^ing. 

7354.  I  find  in  Perth,  relative  to  the  population,  a 
much  larger  precentage  of  arrests  than  in  some  other 
fhnxa  likely  to  furnish  a  large  criminal  population ; 
you  have  31  per  1000  of  arrests  against  21  per  1000 
in  Paisley ;  19  per  1000  in  Aberdeen  ;  20  per  1000  in 
Leith;  and  24  per  1000  in  Edinburgh  ? — One  reason  I 
might  give  for  that  is  that  we  have  a  large  Irish  element 
in  a  small  population. 

7366.  But  in  Dundee  there  are  only  28  per  1000, 
while  in  Perth  it  is  31 :  that  observation  wiU  not  hold 
good  as  against  Dundee  t — In  connection  with  appre- 
hensions, I  may  say  that  our  street  offences  within  the 
last  year  or  two  have  increased  vety  much  under  the  now 
Police  Act;  we  have  had  shopkeepers,  for  example,  who 
covered  the  whole  pavement  with  their  goods,  and  they 
have  been  dealt  with.  That  would  go  to  swell  Hba 
statistics. 

7356.  But  yon  don't  apprehend  people  of  that  kind  t 
— No,  no. 

7367.  The  statistics  I  refer  to  are  the  number  of 
apprehensions  per  1000  of  the  population  for  breachee 
of  the  peace,  petty  assaults,  drunk  and  incapable,  and 
disorderly  conduct  T — Well,  the  only  reason  I  can  give 
is  the  change  in  the  management  of  the  police. 

7368.  Yon  don't  think  the  people  are  more  dnuken 
or  more  disorderly? — No,  but  they  were  allowed  to 

'  tsoqw  before,  and  they  are  dealt  with  now. 


7359.  Your  men  uniformly  take  all  who  are  drunk  Mr,  Jame$ 
and  incapable  to  the  police  office? — Well,  yes,  unless  Oamw. 
the  man  is  at  his  own  door.     In  that  case  they  do  not  ,.  nZT^Mu 
bring  them  to  the  office.  .  ^_ 

7360.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  vagrancy? — The 
vagrancy  in  December  last  year  was  127. 

7361.  That  is  the  census.  But  what  number  of 
vagrants  had  you  up  for  begging? — 27  last  year — 16 
mdes  and  1 1  females ;  fifteen  males  and  1 1  females 
were  tried ;  one  was  not  tried.  Of  these,  12  males 
and  11  females  were  convicted,  and  3  males  were 
acquitted. 

7362.  Now,  how  many  drunk  and  incapables  had 
you? — In  1893  we  had  174  males  and  112  females. 

7363.  I  see  you  have  got  the  drunk  and  incapables 
under  the  Public  House  Acts.  How  is  that? — They 
were  all  tried  under  the  Public  House  Acts  until  the 
new  Police  Act  came  into  force  on  the  16th  May  1893. 

7364.  What  effect  has  the  change  of  law  had  on 
the  subject  ? — Formerly  the  punishment  was  5s.  or  24 
hours.  Now  the  magistrate  can  give  408.  or  30  days, 
with  an  additional  power  of  imprisonment  under 
certain  circumstances  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

7365.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
change  1 — It  has  done  good. 

7366.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  apprehensions 
for  three  months  before  the  change  of  the  law  and  three 
months  after  the  change,  and  the  results :  what  I  want 
is  to  get  figures  for  some  place  now  under  the  greater 
powers  of  the  new  Act,  so  as  to  see  what  effect  it  has 
had,  and  whether  longer  sentences  have  brought  about 
any  improvement? — From  16th  Feby.  1893  to  15th 
May  1893;  8  males  and  13  females  were  convicted, 
16  males  and  4  females  forfeited  boils.  From  16th 
May  1893  to  15th  August  1893 ;  19  males  and  12 
females  were  convicted,  20  males  and  5  females 
forfeited  bails.  I  think  the  question  would  have 
been  more  satisfactorily  answered  had  the  first  three 
months  been  from  May  to  August  1892.  Offenders 
are  more  numerous  in  summer. 

7367.  The  average  sentences  I  suppose  have  largely 
increased  1 — Yes.     Very  much. 

7368.  You  prosecute  now  altogether  under  the 
Police  Act  t— Yes. 

7369.  Take  vagrancy — what  powers  have  you  now 
under  the  new  Act  ?— They  are  very  much  the  same  as 
under  the  old.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
new  vagrancy  clauses  as  compared  with  most  in  the  old 
Act 

7370.  What  was  the  old  Act  ?— The  Lindsay  Act, 
1862. 

7371.  Is  there  any  other  clause  gives  you  greater 
power  ? — There  is  a  clause  which  is  a  great  advantage 
to  us,  that  for  dealing  with  drunk  people  in  charge  of 
horses. 

7371a.  That  is  a  comparatively  trifling  offence? — It 
is  a  very  frequent  offence  with  us  on  Fridays. 

7372.  Can  you  let  us  have  that  also.  It  would  be 
very  important  to  see  the  effect  of  the  greater  powers 
of  the  new  Act  in  putting  down  certain  offences? — 
Very  well.  2  males  convicted  from  16th  May  1893 
to  16th  August  1893. 

7373.  As  to  prostitution,  what  do  you  arrest  for 
here, — loitering  and  importuning? — Yes,  in  the  case  of 
known  prostitutes. 

7374.  How  do  the  magistrates  deal  with  these 
oases  T— Pretty  sharply  recentiy.  Some  of  them  have 
been  getting  the  full  penalty  of  40s.  or  a  month's 
imprisonment 

7376.  Has  the  decency  and  order  in  your  streets 
improved  since  ? — ^In  my  opinion,  very  much. 

7376.  Under  the  old  Act  the  full  extent  to  which 
the  magistrates  could  go  was  14  days  ? — Yes. 

7377.  You  might  give  us  also  a  month  of  the 
prostitution  returns  under  the  old  and  under  the  new 
Acts.  Take  the  same  month  in  one  year  before  the 
Act  of  1893  came  into  force,  and  the  same  month  in 
ft  year  after? — I  will  do  so.  The  prostitutes  convicted 
of  loitering  or  importuning  in  September  1892  were  6. 
There  w«re  6  in  September  1893. 

7378.  {B^  CM.  M'Hmrdy.)   In-  ««)»  towM  they 
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Mr.  Jhmu*      tnahe  saids  apon  certain  elMset  of  offendens  at  intervals. 
Oinrvm,  Will  you  take  eare  that  no  exceptional  statistics  coor 

-J nIfciaK  •^qnent  upon  such  raids  get  into  your  return ? — We 
__„_    '  never  make  raids. 

7379.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  On  shebeens,  tea  ex- 
ample ? — Yes,  on  shebeens. 

7380.  {By  the  Chairman.)  We  want  to  avoid  statistics 
of  any  exceptional  activity  in  regard  to  any  one  class 
of  offences  1 — I  quite  understand  what  you  mean. 

7381.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  r^arding 
vagrancy) — ^It  is  a  delicate  problem  here.  We  have 
a  female  refuge  here,  kept  up  by  the  town,  which  gives 
tliem  a  nighf  s  belter. 

7382.  TeU  us  about  the  female  refuge  t— It  bae 
accommodation  for  18  females. 

7383.  Isit  welWlled  I— Generally  it  ia 

7384.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  attnusts  female 
tramps  to  Perth  % — That  is  my  opinion. 

7385.  How  are  they  treated  at  the  shelter  ?— They 
get  supper  and  breakfast  and  a  plank  bed  and  cover. 

7386.  When  was  it  instituted! — ^Abont  three  or 
lour  years  ago. 

7387.  Have  you  any  mefans  of  learning  the  number 
of  tramps  you  had  to  deal  with  before  that  data  and 
after  it  1— There  are  no  statistics  available  to  show  if 
l^ere  is  any  diffeTenoe. 

7388.  Is  the  shelter  kept  up  out  of  the  common 
good  f — No,  by  voluntary  subscription.  Two  or  three 
gentlemen  pay  the  whole  thing. 

7389.  {By  Profestor  Dove  Wilson.)  Are  yon  sure 
you  are  right  in  attributing  any  part  of  the  increase  in 
this  statistical  table  to  the  making  of  new  affenoas 
under  the  Burghs  Police  Act  t — I  am  certain  of  it. 

7390.  Because,  what  you  are  asked  for  here  is  a 
return  of  five  diifcrent  tliiugs,  via.,  breaclieB  of  the 
peace  and  petty  assaults,  drunkenness,  drunk  and 
incapable  conduct,  vagnncy  and  begging  prostitutaoi 
and  petty  thefts  with  sentences  of  14  days  and  under : 
which  of  these  are  new  1 — Disorderly  conduct  ia,  to  a 
great  extent.  People  who  shout  and  swear  on  the 
street  are  dealt  with  more  sharply  now.  Another  reason 
is  my  predecessor  in  office  often  turned  iiie  prisoner  to 
(iie  door  as  soon  as  they  were  favonght  ui,  by  ad- 
ministering a  scolding  to  them.  This  was  general  in 
breach  of  peace,  begging,  loitering  etc.  They  never 
appeared  in  any  retnm  as  having  been  apprehended  at 
all. 

7391.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  increased  sharp- 
ness ? — Well,  my  opinion  is,  that  they  should  be  dealt 
with. 

7392.  That  is  the  reason  t— Yes. 

7393.  Is  it  since  you  came  into  ofBoe  that  the 
increase  has  taken  place? — it  was  going  on  slightly 
before  I  came  into  office. 

7394.  Who  began  it  1 — I  did,  when  I  was  inspector. 
7396.  Is  it  entirely  owing  to  you  then  that  there 

are  double  the  number  of  apprehensions  in  Perth  ? — 
I  am  afraid  it  is,  to  a  great  extent. 

7396.  Were  there  any  public  complaints  of  the  state 
of  the  streets  of  Perth  before  that  1—Yes,  continually. 

7397.  Can  you  tell  us  who  complained  1 — The  news- 
papers generally  did. 

7398.  Were  thete  any  orders  issned  by  the  magis- 
trates that  there  should  be  increased  stcictnesB  1 — Yes, 
sometimes  there  were. 

7399.  I  don't  quite  understand  how  the  change  in 
your  police  arrangements  affected  the  matter  ? — ^Until 
our  boundaries  were  extended,  we  used  to  have  34 
policemen.  Of  these  24  were  on  night  duty,  and  the 
remainder  bad  to  cover  the  other  14  hours  of  day  duty. 
Perhaps  only  three  or  four  men  would  be  on  duty  at  a 
time,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  impossifale  to  deal  with 
the  class  of  offenders  I  have  referred  to  during  the  day. 

7400.  What  class  of  offences  escaped  in  these  days  ? 
— Disorderly  conduct  for  instance,  Tory  much. 

7401.  Do  yon  really  mean  to  ny  dhat  half  of  tfae 
offeneea  committed  in  Perth  a  few  years  ago  ascaped 
punishment  1 — Yes^  I  do. 

7402.  {By  Dr.  Soiherlcmd.)  Is  it  your  experieitce 
that  many  come  back  into  your  hands  who  k^  been 
jn  the  police  oells  amd  hava  iett  pledges  t— Yea.  . 


7403.  Do  the  great  balk  of  them  come  b«:k  t— Well,  Mr. 
I  oould  not  say  that  Oarrot^ 

7404.  Do  yoa  thiak  that  the  bulk  of  the  pec^le  who  . .  nlT'MM. 

leave  pledges  once  ue  deterred  horn  coming  into  your       

hands  again) — ^A   good    many    da     I    believe    the 

asf^ority  do. 

7405.  If  the  polbe  cell  for  a  few  hoars  and  a  pledge 
is  sufficient  to  terrify  a  iaizfy  respectable  man  from 
getting  into  your  hands  again,  why  should  you  bring  bim 
up  befoiaa  magistrate  and  axpcee  him  i—I  don't  know 
about  tiiat. 

7406.  Suppoee  he  came  back  a  second  time,  would 
that  be  a  justification  for  bringing  him  upt — Surety. 

7407.  Yon  would  not  be  inclined  to  bring  him  beft^e 
the  magistrates  and  expose  him  for  a  first  ofienca  i— I 
do  not  know. 

7408.  But  yoa  admit  that  the  vast  mtyoritj  is 
sufficiently  terrified  by  being  for  a  few  hours  in  the  cell 
and  having  to  leave  a  pledge  i — The  minority  at  tkem 
are  not  habitual  tlruakards. 

7409.  How  many  habitnals  have  yoa  got  in  Perth — 
men  and  women  who  are  constantly  passing  through 
your  hands) — We  have  a  list  of  47  who  have  been 
WBon  tiuku  twice  convicted  since  let  January  last. 

7410.  How  many  have  leen  oonvioted  above  five 
tinus  in  that  period) — Eight. 

7411.  You  kave  only  ei^t  people  wbo  have  been 
five  times  convicted  tiiia  year  for  tiie  apeoific  offanoea 
with  which  we  are  concerned ) — Yes. 

7412.  So  that  the  law  aa  it  stands,  and  as  if  is 
catried  into  eSeet,  ia  a  aafficicBit  deterrent ) — I  d»  not 
knew  that 

7413.  They  dont  come  into  your  handa  a  eeoond 
tiins  daring  the  year,  and  is  not  that  the  beat  evidence 
that  the  law  has  a  salutary  efieot :  how  many  came 
back  twice  t — ^Eorty-aeven  caae  back  twice. 

7414.  Only  47  out  of  a  population  ol  30,000  have 
been  twice  convietad  since  the  1  at  January.  Is  not  that 
a  proof  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  oecasiomd  or  catnal 
offenders  ars  safficiently  d^ierted  by  the  punishment 
that  is  meted  oat  to  ^m  )•— That  is  so. 

7415.  And  they  don't  come  back! — That  is  so. 

7416.  What  do  yea  consider  afaoald  foe  tJie  punish- 
meot  for  being  drunk  and  ineapabie) — I  qnito  accept 
as  satisfactory  the  present  Act. 

7417.  Do  you  give  effect  to  the  prDvieioaa  of  tfae 
First  Offenders'  Adi) — We  have  never  doae  it  in  tbe 
Police  Act  unless  with  boys. 

7418.  Why  don't  you  give  effect  to  a  valoable  pieoe 
of  legislation  like  thati — I  don't  know. 

7419.  Do  you  think  that  severity  is  at  all  neceesaty 
when  you  can  effect  your  purpose  «f  keeping  these 
people  from  coming  into  your  hands  by  one  brief 
sentence  or  one  night  in  the  police  cells) — That  is 
what  I  have  never  seen. 

7420.  But  don't  yot»  statistics  fully  bear  that  out. 
Do  they  not  show  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  oflSsoders 
ara  only  once  in  your  hands ) — I  believe  tihat  ia  about 
the  percentage. 

7421.  {By  Col.  M'Ecrdp.)  The  127  tramps  you 
mentioned  were  Hie  number  in  the  town  at  a  particular 
date)— Yes. 

7422.  .Aie  theee  residential  and  kcai  tramps  I— They 
drift  about  from  town  to  town. 

7423.  How  many  of  tbem  do  yoa  know  personaliy ) 
—That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answec 

7424.  What  makes  it  difficulty—Some  of  them  of 
coarse  we  do  know  who  come  into  our  hands. 

7425.  Have  yon  any  large  proportion  of  th«B  that 
are  looal  people  or  are  they  vagrants) — They  are 
vagrants,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  They  an  not 
local  people. 

7426.  Do  they  appear  some  of  them  again  and 
again  l-~-Ye& 

7427.  Do  four  nun  ckallenge  themf>-No,  not  in 
the  bai|^ 

7488.  Do  yon  ascertain  anything  abeot  thorn  Ir-IBe. 
ii§7429.  Or  take  any  notice  of  then  I^No. 

7480.  Do  yon  see  that  they  do  not  beg  t^Wedo. 

7431.  Do  7«n  apprehend  >maay  of  tham  for  tkat  l«^ 
We  had  27  hat  yean    Bat  tiuA.doeB  Jiot  aovc  tba 
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number  of  offences  by  ttampa  by  any  meanai  We 
often  drive  them  out  of  the  town  if  we  can  manage  it : 
we  get  them  out  of  the  town  in  that  way,  if  we  cannot 
get  people  to  go  against  them  in  the  Police  Court ;  we 
have  g^eat  dithcuity  in  getting  evidence  against  them 
for  bagging. 

7432.  Why  won't  people  give  evidence  in  such 
cases) — They  seem  to  have  a  delicacy  in  coming  to  the 
Police  Court. 

7433.  But  the  people  in  the  town  should  not  be 
afraid  to  give  evidence  against  them ! — It  is  not  a  case 
of  fear  at  all.  It  is  because  it  would  annoy  them  to 
come  to  the  Police  Court. 

7434.  You  think  the  great  majority  of  these  127 
men  and  women  in  your  census  for  one  day  are  con- 
stantly moving  about,  and  that  the  great  bn^  of  them 
are  strangers  to  Perth  1 — Yes. 

7435.  You  have  never  taken  any  particular  notice 
whether  they  were  going  north  or  south  t — No. 

7436.  (Bi/  the  Chairman.)  We  have  been  looking  at 
the  criminal  statistics,  and  we  find  that  last  year  1349 


were  apprehended.     Of  these  there  were  for  drunken  Ur.  James 
breaches  of  the  peace,  disorderly  conduct,  petty  assaults,  Oarrow. 
and  drunk  and  incapable,  943.     Of  that  number  484  ^^  p^^ 

were  not  brought  before  the  Police  or  Sheriff  Court.       ] 

401  bail  bonds  or  pledges  were  forfeited.  That  is  an 
enormous  percentage  surely  of  forfeitures,  being  nearly 
one-third.  848  were  brought  before  the  Police  Court 
and  16  were  tried  in  the  Sheriff  Court.  There  were 
42  acquittals  and  822  convictions.  That  is  a  very 
large  percentage  of  convictions  and  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  acquittals  t — Yes. 

7437.  There  must  have  been  a  lot  of  the  401  people 
who  forfeited  their  pledges  equally  guilty ;  you  cannot 
say  why  this  exceptional  state  of  things  exists  1 — I 
cannot. 

7438.  {By  Sheriff  Dove  WUeon.)  Is  this  right:  1349 
apprehensions  in  Perth.  Of  these  848  were  convicted 
in  the  Police  Court,  16  in  the  SherifiE  Court;  401 
pledges  were  forfeited ;  there  were  42  acquittals,  and  the 
rest  were  otherwise  disposed  of  1 — Yes,  I  think  these  are 
the  figures. 


1894. 


[Adjournbo.] 


SIXTEENTH    DAY. 


Aberdeen,  Wednesday,    12th   December   1894. 


Present  : 


Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Bart.  M.P.  (Chairman.) 
Col.  A.  B.  M'Hardy,  R.E. 

Dr.  FARQUHARSOIf,  M.P. 


Professor  Dove  Wilson. 

Dr.  J.  F.  StTTHBRLAND. 

Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson. 


Xr.  Thtmaa 
(fyiuw. 

12  Dec.  1894. 


Mr.  THOMAS  WYNESS,  Chief  Constable  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  called  in  and  examined. 


7439.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  the  Chief  Con- 
stable of  Aberdeen  I — I  am. 

7440.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  1 — For 
nearly  15  years. 

7441.  You  had  experience  previously? — I  have  been 
a  Chief  of  Police  since  1865;  first  in  Elgin  and  then 
in  Inverness. 

7442.  When  did  you  come  here  1 — In  1880.  I  want 
till  March  of  15  years. 

7443.  One  thing  has  struck  me,  Mr.  Wyness,  in  con- 
nection with  the  police  ntatistics  of  Aberdeen — that 
you  are  very  low  in  your  ratio  of  apprehensions.  I 
find  you  have  19  per  cent,  of  the  population  appre- 
hended for  petty  offences,  including  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly, while  in  Dundee  the  percentage  is  28 ;  in  Perth 
31 ;  in  Greenock  33;  in  Ayr  44;  and  in  Glasgow  60. 
That  looks  well  on  the  face  of  it ;  but  can  you  explain 
the  reason) — ^The  reason  probably  is  that  we  have  a 
smaller  proportion  of  criminal  population. 

7444.  Are  the  Aberdonians  a  particularly  sober 
people,  or  are  they  less  given  than  others  to  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  other  petty  offences? — Were  you  to 
remove  100  to  150  habitual  offenders,  we  would  have 
very  few  apprehensions  for  that  kind  of  offences  in 
Aberdeen. 

7445.  Under  what  Act  of  Parliament  are  you  ? — ^It 
is  a  private  Act.  There  are  three  different  local  Acts 
— the  Aberdeen  Police  and  Waterworks  Act  of  1862, 
the  Amendment  of  that  Act  in  1867,  and  an  Extension 
Act  in  1871. 

7446.  What  are  the  provisions  for  the  cases  of 
persons  found  drunk  and  incapable? — ^There  is  no 
provision  for  such  cases  in  the  local  Acts.  They  are 
dealt  with  under  the  23rd  clause  of  the  Public-Houses 
Amendment  Act  of   1892,  the  penalty  provided  by 


which  is  a  fine  of  5s.  or  imprisonment  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  24  hours. 

7447.  When  do  you  consider  a  person  drunk  and 
incapable? — We  never  interfere  so  long  as  they  can 
make  their  way.  If  they  fall,  or  become  dangerous  to 
themselves  or  others,  we  take  them  in  charge.  If  the 
man's  home  is  near  where  he  is  found  he  is  taken 
there,  and  the  case  reported. 

7448.  If  he  is  taken  to  the  police  office,  what  do  you 
do  with  him  ? — He  is  released  on  a  pledge  of  5s.,  the 
highest  amount  of  fine. 

7449.  Supposing  a  man  lodges  this  pledge,  is  it  held 
to  purge  his  offence,  or,  in  case  of  his  non-appearance, 
do  you  cite  him  ? — It  does  not  purge  the  offence  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  unless  there  be  aggravations  in  the  case,  no  more 
is  done  in  the  matter.  If  the  magistrate  think  for- 
feiture of  the  pledge  not  a  sufficient  punishment,  he  can 
grant  a  warrant  for  apprehension. 

7450.  What  was  your  total  number  of  arrests  in 
1893? — The  total  number  of  arrests  and  citations  in 
1893  was  4444. 

7451.  Of  these  can  yoa  give  the  number  of  breaches 
of  the  peace  and  petty  assaults  ? — For  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct,  557  men  and  270  women;  total 
827.  Of  drunk  and  incapable  there  were  195  men  and 
94  women ;  total  289.  For  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
petty  assault,  913  men  and  425  women;  total  1338. 
For  begging  and  vagrancy,  11  men  and  2  women; 
total  13. 

7452.  I  observe  that  in  your  analysis  of  the  figures 
you  deal  with  only  289  cases  of  drunk  and  incapable, 
and  you  have  a  disproportionately  large  number  of 
drunk  and  disorderly,  breach  of  the  peace,  and  petty 
assault.  I  suppose  a  small  amount  of  resistance  would 
convert  the  case  into  one  of  assvult  ? — If  a  man  is  able 
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Mr.  TkontM  to  fesfait  nd  flMike  ft  diatnrbaaee,  mtv  do  aot  eoneMer 
^s^n«».  iiin  '  ineitpftble.'  If  a  dmnk  man  hae  a  friaitd  irMi 
lonZTiMii  W«i  •♦  do  DC*  interfere. 

"  tZlir'-      T453.  If  the  friend  is  dmnk  twe  ?--Tlwn  tre  de  not 
ngnrd  bbn  w  s  friend. 

7464.  What  is  jam  pemitty  for  Mog  drank  and 
(Maorderty  t— It  ie  dealt  witk  under  tiie  Poliee  and 
Tfaturworks  Ltt  of  1862,  awl  (he  naxinnnn  punish- 
ment ia  a  fine  of  40s.  or  7  day*'  impnaonmeBt 

7405.  Hoir  are  breaebss  of  tfa«  poaee  and  petty 
aasaultu  dealt  with  t — They  are  dealt  «i&  under  oora- 
nioniaw. 

745€.  I  tee  yen  bave  more  bnachee  «f  tiM  peace  and 
petty  asMuIte  Uian  drank  and  dteorderly  1 — That  is  so. 

7457.  You  are  aware  that  the  Burghs  Poliee  Aet 
givas  greater  power  e^rer  drunk  and  tneapahk)  persons. 
Do  you  desire  greater  po\T«rs  ? — It  might  be  adrieabie, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  do  mnch  good. 

7408.  Have  yon  any  record  of  the  repeated  coario- 
tion  of  the  drank  and  incapable,  and  dmnk  and 
disorderly  1 — Yee.  Seven  males  and  five  females  have 
been  committed  five  times,  six  males  have  been  com- 
mitted six  times,  seven  females  eight  times,  three 
females  twelve  times,  one  female  eighteen  and  another 
nineteen  times,  and  one  twenty-six  times. 

7459.  She  must  have  had  very  short  sentences  ? — I 
have  three  females  who  of  themselves  account  for  a 
large  numl>er.  Margaret  Lawrence,  32  years  of  age, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  3rd  January  1882,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  forty-three  times  drunk  and 
disorderly.  She  has  also  been  twenty-three  times  appre- 
hended for  using  obscene  language,  fifty-eight  times 
for  breach  of  the  peace,  and  sixteen  times  for  assault 
with  breach  of  the  peace.  She  has  been  149  times 
convicted,  has  been  aent  to  prison  115  times,  uid  has 
been  in  prison  5  years  and  145  days. 

7460.  When  let  out  where  does  she  go  % — Qenerally 
to  public  houses  and  back  to  prison  in  a  few  days, 
frequently  on  the  following  day. 

7461.  She  does  not  trouble  the  Parochial  Authori- 
ties 1 — ^No ;  when  sober  she  is  an  active  and  fddy  ser- 
vant 

7462.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  Do  you  know  her 
history — where  and  how  was  she  brought  up  t — She  is 
anativeof  PeteAeadbntbronght  upin  Abenieen.  Her 
father  was  a  respectable  man :  her  mother  died  at  an 
early  age.  I  do  not  think  she  was  brought  up  to  any 
occupation. 

7463.  {By  the  (^airman.)  Who  is  your  next  best 
enstomer) — ^izabeth  Talentine  or  Davidson,  who 
made  her  first  appearance  on  12th  May  1892,  and  bos 
since  then  been  found  71  times  dnnik  and  disorderly. 
She  has  also  been  20  times  apprehended  for  '  loitering,' 
and  13  times  for  breach  of  the  peace.  The  imprison- 
ment she  has  undergone  amounts  to  one  year  and  293 
days.  Wliile  her  husband  lived  she  was  an  exemplary 
woman  :  after  he  died  she  went  wrong. 

T464.  Has  she  been  to  the  Poorhonset — I  don't  think 
she  has  been  t^ere.  I  have  made  several  efibrta  to  get 
her  resoned,  but  she  is  rather  far  advanced  in  yean  for 
an  institntion.  Anolfher  case  ie  that  of  Ann  Gray,  who 
came  to  Abenteen  as  a  domestic  servant  three  or  four 
years  ago.  She  was  led  astray  by  a  sister  who  bad 
previously  been  been  living  a  dissolute  tife.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  in  the  Poliee  Court  on  Ist  April 
1891,  and  has  since  then  been  22  times  in  charge  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  35  times  for  being  drunk 
and  incapable,  and  18  timas  for  'loitering. '  She  has 
been  348  days  in  prison  on  80  convictions,  nndar  75  of 
which  she  was  sent  to  prison. 

7465.  I  see  that  in  a  great  nnmber  of  cases  she  has 
been  found  'dmnk  and  incapable  I' — Yee,  she  is  of  a 
quieter  dispasition  than  the  others,  and  not  so  noisy 
when  drunk. 

7466.  I  think  you  said  that  removal  of  150  habitoals 
wonki  make  a  great  dlflerencet — ^Yes,  but  I  don't 
think  anything  like  that  number  would  f«H  to  be  dealt 
with  under  tlw  scope  of  this  enquiry. 

7467.  Do  yon  tnink  fonr  times  too  many  to  wait  for 
before  regarding  an  offender  as  habitual  ?— I  think  four 
times  too  much  to  wait  for. 


7467a.  Sup^se  yon  had  peopl«eontinuaIl7eeMfq;i<v-.  namat 
before    the    Police    Ooart  as    drank  and  ineapaUe,  Wynat. 
or  dfunk  and  disorderly,  might  not    the  polioe  be    ^ tJat'lSB*. 
Bflowed  an  opportonity  of  asking  tjtat  the  case  be  _ 

reaoitted  to  the  Sheriff  as  tiwt  of  a  habitual  offeodar, 
and  that  the  Sheriff  should  have  power  to  pnit  the 
pfisoner  ander  control,  in  accordance  with  proposed 
legislation) — I  think  ilut  wouVd  work  suiKeiently  well. 

7468.  That  is  rather  a  modified  approval  I  woaM 
like  your  own  idea  on  tiie  sulijeot  t — My  imprcasion  is, 
^Mt  after  three  offences  of  tWs  kind  in  one  year,  Uie 
magistrate  should  be  empo<wsred  to  send  the  priwoer  to 
some  place  in  which  he  could  be  made  to  maiotidn 
himself. 

7469.  Do  yea  thbk  it  i«  easy  to  make  an  offender  of 
this  kind  maintain  himself f — I  think  so:  them  is 
nothing  like  hard  work  for  taking  this  troable  «at  of 
them. 

7470.  Take  the  case  of  a  place  like  Olo^ow,  where 
six  in  every  hundred  are  every  year  arrested  for  this 
oilence.  Would  there  not  be  too  many  to  be  dealt 
with  1 — I  think  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  locally, 
but  wherever  the  Department  finds  that  they  can  be 
employed  to  the  best  cidvantage. 

7471.  I  take  it  that  the  tact  of  your  beiug  so  very 
much  lower — less  than  2  per  cent,  as  against  6  per  cent, 
in  Qlasgow — may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  Chief 
Constables  to  some  extent  mn  on  different  lines  t — The 
Department  is  quite  capable  of  judging. 

7472.  I  mean  that  the  number  under  the  mild  rSgime 
in  Aberdeen  might  become  increased  were  harder 
measures  meted  out  ? — That  is  so. 

7473.  Under  what  Act  did  they  deal  with  these 
crimes  in  Elgin  and  Inverness  7 — In  Elgin  dmnk  and 
ioeapablee  were  dealt  with  under  the  23rd  section  of  the 
Public-Houses  (Scotland)  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1862, 
and  in  Inverness  under  an  Act  giving  more  power. 

7474.  What  power? — 40s.  or  fourteen  days. 

7475.  You  have  also  had  experience  of  the  6e. 
or  twenty-four  hours ;  which  do  you  think  best  t — 
Certainly  the  40s.  or  fourteen  daye. 

7476.  Do  you  think  imprisonment  has  a  wholesome 
deterrent  effect? — I  don't  think  it  is  very  deterrent; 
they  are  too  good  to  them. 

7477.  When  they  get  out  do  they,  as  a  rule,  remain 
sober  longer  after  a  severe  imprisonment  t — I  do  not 
diink  they  do. 

7478.  I  notice  that  you  mention  one  of  the  offences 
of  the  three  women  as  *  loitering  t' — 'Loitering'  or 
importuning,  the  penalty  for  which  is  40s.  or  footteen 
days. 

7479.  Is  titst  t^e  general  sentence  t — ^The  magistntes 
have  done  their  utmost  to  stop  that  ofiience,  and  they 
frequently  give  fourteen  days  without  option. 

7480.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Is  that  com- 
petent under  the  Aberdeen  Act! — ^It  gives  power  to 
omit  the  fine. 

7481.  Is  there  any  common  understanding  among 
the  magistratea  as  to  their  severity  in  deobng  with 
prostitution? — I  do  not  think  there  is. 

7482.  You  wiH  have  one  magistrate  who  is  very  hard, 
and  another  who  is  very  lenient  in  his  sentences?' — 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  that.  It  is  known  that  when 
certain  magistrates  are  on  the  bench  there  are  fewer 
cases — they  keep  more  off  the  streets. 

7483.  When  an  easy  magistrate  is  on  the  bench  they 
come  out  more  ? — They  do. 

7464.  What  may  an  easy  magistrate's  sentence  be? — 
^y,  7s.  6d.  or  three  days. 

7486.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  vagrants  ? — ISat 
a  great  deal ;  we  keep  them  down  as  much  as  possible. 

7486.  With  reference  to  prostitution  charges,  what 
evidence  is  required  ? — We  never  bring  up  a  case  with- 
out two  witnesses. 

7487.  Are  these  witnesses  usually  policemen  f — It  is 
difiScult  to  get  other  than  police  witnesses. 

7488.  Do  you  get  other  witnesses  on  charges  of  im- 
portuning ? — If  it  is  a  case  of  importuning,  policemen 
are  not  so  good  witnesses  unless  they  hear  what  b  said. 
In  many  cases  the  policemen  do  hear  what  is  said. 

7489.  In  Edinburgh  we  were  told  that  the  constables 
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had  ofiders  not  to  aoeit  for  impcntaBiag  excefit  in  U» 
caM  of  woonn  who  bad  been  prewiAnsIy  wttiMd  tba 
same  nighkt— I  would  think  that  absud. 

7490.  Have  jou.  any  ayatem  of  etAadag  a  ekarge 
agtiiMt  a  woman  who  is  brought  up  witfaauk  haring 
bean  pGeriooaly  waned  t — No  vomaa  ia  ever  brought 
in  on  Uifttefaaiga  witiiwit  having  pnviooaly  been  waroad 
although  pethapi  not  that  night. 

7491.  Is  any  distinctioa  made  in  a  6xat  caio  i — The 
magistcatee  in  a  fint  ofienoa  give  tha  option,  and  eTary 
ea^BaToar  is  mad*  to  g«l>  them  to  go  to  a  home. 

7492.  Take  the  htegta — the  ooiy  ago  of  vagrancy 
is  begging  1 — If  we  find  a  man  h>unging  abcmt,  '\ratlMttt 
visibla  means  of  subBiatenoa,  we  will  apfirehend  him 
without  actual  begging. 

749Sl  Under  what  Aot  do  yon  deal  with  vagnncgri 
—Under  tha  Loonl  Extension  Act  of  187  L 

7494.  Have  yoa  nothing  that  gives  yon  greater 
power? — The  Aberdeen  Police  and  Waterworks  Act, 
1862,  authoiiaas  the  a|>pxBhentioa  of  all  persons  found 
begging,  and  all  paraoas  conducting  themselves  as 
vi^ants,  having  no  fixed  plaea  of  lesidence,  and  no 
lanrinl  mean*  of  gaining  theit  livelihood,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Act. 

7496.  That  ia  praciaely  tha  wvtdiag  of  the  Bwghs 
Police  Act.  We  eaa  with  tbeas  powers  ptevant 
vagraney  from  beeomiog  offensive. 

7496.  The  magiatntas  have  no  difibeult^  in  dealing 
with  it  t— Theto  is  juat  this  in  it,  that  they  do  often  get 
away.  They  show  great  peoiteuoe  when  bronght  before 
the  Court,  and,  with  teacs,  promise  if  kt  off  never  to 
come  back.  On  being  let  off  the^  go,  say,  to  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  wliea  caught  aay  Uia  same  thing,  and 
so  they  can  go  from  Land's  End  to  John  o*  Groat's  with 
impunity. 

7497.  That  ia  the  fault  of  the  magistcateB  1— I  think 
there  should  be  eome  limit  to  their  indolgenoe. 

749&.  You  would  not  make  it  penal  for  a  magisttate 
to  exercise  his  diacfetion  1 — ^We  takia  a  census  of  vagronts 
twice  a  year,  and  find  that^  under  the  present  provisions, 
we  can  prevent  them  from  becoming  more  offensive. 

7  499.  Have  you  many  men  on  tiamp  f — A  good  many. 

7500.  What  provieion  is  there  for  dieir  accommodv 
tion  ? — Our  lodging-house  aceommodation  is  not  good, 
and  there  is  not  enough  of  it. 

7501.  If  working  men  on  tcaiap  have  no  money, 
where  do  they  find  shelter  f— We  have  a  House  of 
Refuge  here,  bnt  it  is  not  up  to  the  made  in  my  estima- 


7502.  Is  it  a  privata  iastitntioof — It  is  a  private 
institutioB.  Inmates  work  in  the  morning,  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hours,  before  they  go  away. 

7d03.  If  a  tramp  oosses  to  one  of  your  men  and  says, 
'  I  am  dead  broke  and  h«ve  no  monciy,'  what  do  yoa 
do  with  himi — Send  him  to  the  Honae  of  Refuge, 
probably,  but  they  are  not  admitted  there  after  ten. 
Ooi  accommodation  ia  neither  sufficiently  large  nor 
sufficiently  good. 

7504.  In  Glasgow  we  were  told  that  some  6000  per 
auBum  sought  refuge  in  the  Police  Office,  and  got  itf 
-.-We  do  not  encourage  titat ;  but^  in  lihe  interest  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  that  of  humanity,  we  will  take 
them  into  the  Police  Office  rather  than,  have  them 
'(vaodariiig  on  the  streets  or  lying  on  a  stair. 

7505.  When  you  take  them  into  the  Police  Offlee 
do  yoc  give  them  any  food  I — We  give  them  bread  and 
coffee,  bnt  that  ia  a  last  resort,  and  there  is  not  a  great 
nnmber  of  taase, 

7506.  Hanra  yon  diafirict  offioes  t — We  have  six  snb- 
atationa,  bnt  they  ate  not  at  a  kind  in  which  people 
oould  be  lodged.  Eaeb  consists  of  a  box,  with  two 
small  cells,  m  whiok  a  man  or  woman  can  be  kept  till 
brought  to  the  o^itral  offica  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  box  has  a  shoct  beaA  airound  it,  snd-ia  ^lere  every 
fifteen  miantea  If  called,  his  twlophona  ball  rings  titt 
be  stops  it,  and  ha  cam  connxuucate  it  h*  wants  assist- 


.7507.  Are  priaoaecB  kapt  aft  thaae  awlMrtatianaf— 
Vecy  few.  fhay  aia  cisaaad  out  fortitwith.  Tha 
stations  are  more  useful  for  musteriDg  and  dispeiaing 


7606.  How  many  tmups  may  y«si  aWlar  in  the  Mr.  XJtoma$ 
course  of  a  weck?--Not  meoe  than  haU^niDaaii ;  bat  I  ^y^- 
think  there  slMmkl  be  mom  proviaioa  of  sheltar— -a  ^^  q^  ^g^^ 
model  lodging-hooaa  or  two.  _ 

7509.  Does  not  a  model  lodging-house  tend  to  be< 
coma  a  pcimaaent  maidenca  t— Thar*  may  b*  aDrastlBng 
in  that. 

7610.  Do  yoa  think  the  Honoaoof  Bafogo  ensouagai 
tramps  7— I  hiave  known  tbam  remain  then  too  long. 

7511.  Men  may  take  their  bed  and  their  breakfast 
and  walk  off  i— IWy  may  make  tham  4o  something  far 
their  breakfast, 

7512.  What  sort  of  homes  have  yen  for  woman  on 
tha  streets  t~-We  ha.ve  a  land  bone,  and.  I  am  In  cam* 
nmnicaiictt  with  homes  iu  Edinbnr^  Gksgow,  and 
ekawhera 

7513.  Hav«  these  not  JwinHlai  sanngh  ol  their  own  t 
— I  think,  it  is  better  to  exohaage. 

7514^  How  do  your  homas  .aasplay  thsm  t—Cihiefly 
at  sewing  and  laundry  work. 

7615.  Gun  you  suggest  any  other  kind  of  work  t->I 
know  saverol  women  taken  off  the  street  now  in  good 
positioes  as  domestie  servants,  and  doing  waU. 

7516.  Do  yontmagiBtntea  aver  givetheuL  tha  eptiow 
of  going  into  one  of  these  inBtitiriaaaa  or  goiag  to 
prison  1 — No ;  but  I  aometimas  give  them  the  option  of 
going  into  one  of  thaae  iastitotionft  ar  going  before  tlie 
magistrato. 

7517.  Do  yon  act  as  flseal) — Mo ;  he  is  a  solimtor  or 
advocate.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  harre  the  sane 
azrangeaaaat.  lathe  otbcr  towns  the  Chief  ConeUble 
is  fiscal. 

7618.  Abont  pnblio-houaas — I  am  told  yon  have  a 
strict  care  of  them.  Do  you  deal  witli  publicans  who 
snpply  liquor  to  drank  men  1 — Yes,  bet  it  is  at  times 
di&olt  to  get  evidence.  We  have,  honaver,  obtained 
caaviotions  for  suppiying  drank  men. 

751:9.  Do  yoa  employ  man  in  plain  chitbesi — ^No; 
if  a  eenttable  seea  a  man  itaggering  into  a  pnUio-honsa 
he  follows,  and,  if  he  finds  the  aiau  being  anpfdied-With 
liquor,  the  pubhcan  is  brought  np  on  tha  diarge. 

7520.  Do  you  find  it  dangerous  to  have  men  engaged 
to  do  much  about  the  pablic-housee.-^oes  it  pat  them 
in  the  way  of  beiag  bribed  by  the  publicans } — Net  at 
all ;  there  is  no  mora  danger  in  tiiat  du^  than  in  any 
other. 

7621.  Con  yon  tell  its  how  many  eases  yon  have  of 
that  kind  t — We  haw  one  or  two  every  yaoi.    Theie ' 
wen  thirteen  oases  ia  1893^ 

7522.  Are  the  convictions:  aadoisad  on  the  imbtieaas' 
certiflcateaY— No;  but  I  briaig  before  the  magistrates 
at  the  licencing  Court  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
convicted,  and  in  my  opinion  this  baa  a  sahitavy  eSitot. 

7623.  Hava  yon  recently  adopted  this  eoune  ? — Ha, 
ever  sinco  I  came  to  Aberdeen,  and  before. 

7624.  Have  yoa  mote  citations  than  coaviotioaa  1 — 
We  have. 

7525.  So  that  the  nnmber  of  oonvictions  does  liot 
show  the  number  of  attempts  1 — No  ;  and  I  belseve 
that  is  the  experience  all  over  the  coantry. 

7526.  Do  the  constables  of  any  othes  town  attempt 
to  deal  with  this  dass  of  offences  in  tiM  saa*  wagrt^I 
don't  know,  but  hardly  think  so. 

7527.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  obeervo  tha«  tbe 
number  of  apprehensions  has  increased  largely  and 
almost  steadily  in  Aberdeen  for  the  last  thirty  yeaa->— 
I  think  more  rapidly  than  the  pepnUtien.  In  1S85 
the  iqif lekensioiis  for  ditnkenneas  and  diserdeiiy 
conduct  were  2041,  and  m  1893,  eight  yeass  later,  tbey 
numbered  2950,  an  increase  of  about  60  pat  conC 
The  population  has  not  increased  in  this  mtio.  Then 
has  the  population  become  60  per  cent,  moaetufbalcnt, 
or  v^t  is  the  «iplaBationf---It  is  very  (Ufficoli  to 
ezpkia.  It  mi^t  have  vwnous  caoaca.  Pmaperity  > 
might  cause  it  for  one  thing.  When  these  ace  mom 
w^ses  there  will  be  mora  diiokiag: 

7528.  Has  tbopiosperi^  of  ^  oity,  tJksii,  ineieaaad 
proportionally) — Perhaps  soma  yean  it^  baa  beefp  the  ' 
other  way. 

7M9.  Has  tbaPoliaa  Fone  besa  egctsadedll^U  has ; 
and  tfao  araa  el  tlie  botgk  haa  boen  mare  iSma  doaUod. 
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Mr.  Tkomat        7530.  What  iucrease  has  boen  made  in  the  Police 

Wyn^        Force  since  1885 1— From  126  to  140. 

12  Dae  1894       7531.  Do  you  find  that  the  more  constables  there 

'  are  the  more  apprehensions  there  will  bet — ^I  do  not 

think  so. 

7532.  You  do  not  think  the  number  of  apprehensions 
is  regulated  by  the  number  of  constables  f— No,  unless 
they  are  too  few  for  the  duties.  Increase  in  the  number 
of  apprehensions  raight  naturally  be  caased  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  burgh  boundary,  prosperity  in  trade — for 
instance  in  the  fishing  industry, — and  increase  of  the 
population. 

7533.  Do  you  find  the  additional  fishermen  dis- 
orderly f — There  is  a  good  deal  of  disorder  among  them. 

7534.  You  said  that  if  150  habitual  offenders  were 
removed,  it  would  almost  reduce  disorder  to  nil ;  what 
is  your  view  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
1501 — I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  an  adult  reformatory, 
with  sufficient  resources  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  different  classes. 

7536.  In  regard  to  those  sent  to  ))rison  under  alter- 
native sentences,  is  there  always  sufiicient  time  allowed 
to  the  convicted  person  to  pay  the  fine? — As  a  rule 
those  sent  to  prison  cannot  pay  the  fine.  We  cannot 
keep  them  for  hours  in  the  Police  OfiSce  ;  and  the  only 
disadvantage  from  sending  them  away  at  once  is  that 
their  friends  must  walk  over  to  Craiginches. 

7536.  Is  there  not  a  disadvantage  to  the  prisoner  him- 
self in  being  put  inside  a  prison  t — It  b  very  rarely  that 
a  ]>er8on  is  sent  to  prison  for  a  first  offence. 

7537.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  fine  is  sometimes 
]>aid  shortly  after  they  have  been  lodged  in  prison  1 — 
Yes ;  nothing  brings  out  the  fine  more  promptly  than 
a  sight  of  the  prison  gate. 

7538.  You  don't  think,  then,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  allow  them  a  little  more  time  % — That  would  involve 
serious  expense,  keeping  the  local  officers  standing 
ubout  waiting  for  payment  of  the  fine.  It  would 
detain  two  or  three  men,  and  involve  the  cost  of  send- 
ing the  van  an  extra  journey  to  the  prison. 

7539.  That  is  without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
party  who  has  been  sent  to  prison? — Most  of  those 
who  go  there  have  no  feelmg  about  it 

7540.  I  see  you  have  got  138  vagrants  in  town;  can 
yon  classify  them  in  any  way  % — No,  they  are  contiua- 
ally  shifting.  We  take  a  census  of  them  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  and  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  longest ;  and  the  number  may  be 
taken  as  an  average  of  the  whole  year.  There  are 
slightly  fewer  on  the  longest  day. 

7541.  But  you  don't  know  who  they  are,  where  they 
come  from,  or  whither  they  are  going.  Are  they 
professional  vagrants) — None  of  them  will  take  with 
that;  they  all  profess  to  be  something  and  the 
majority  of  them  profess  to  be  in  search  of  work. 
Others  profess  to  be  pedlars  and  unemployed  trades- 
men. 

7542.  You  had  25  apprehensions  for  b^ging  and 
vagrancy  during  1893  ;  I  suppose  these  would  be  from 
among  the  138) — I  think  so,  but  tbey  may  have  come 
under  another  denomination.  It  is  difficult  sometimes 
ta  determine  whether  a  man  should  be  classed  as  a 
vagrant 

7543.  The  great  majority  of  these  people  are 
strangers  t— That  is  so. 

7544.  Of  the  4400  persons  apprehended  during  the 
year,  what  is  the  proportion  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  drink  at  the  time  of  their  apprehension) — 
2833  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  drink 
when  apprehended — about  60  per  cent. 

7545.  In  addition  to  those  taken  up  for  drunkenness 
itself,  are  there  not  a  considerable  number  apprehended 
for  petty  thefts  and  other  offences  which  are  practically 
cases  of  drunkenness ) — There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  Buoh  cases. 

7546.  Of  the  353  petty  thefts  during  the  year, what 
proportion  may  be  regarded  as  a  development  of 
drankenness  t — Perhaps  one-fourth. 

7547.  Not  more  than  that  t — I  think  not 

7548.  What  induces,  in  the  case  of  women,  thefts  of 
articles  that  can  be  of  little  practical  value  to  those  by 


whom  they  are  stolen) — I  don't  know  that  they  are  Mr.  Thtmai 
more  guilty  of  that  offence  than  the  other  sex,  but  Wyna*. 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  such  cases.  ..  nII~iM< 

7549.  In  these  three  cases  that  you  gave  us  of       

extremely  frequent  re-convictions,  the  causes  appeared 

to  rise  in  domestic  circumstances — in  one  case  the 
husband  had  died,  in  another  there  was  association  with 
a  sister  who  had  fallen,  and  in  the  third  there  was  the 
death  of  a  mother.  Do  you  find  that  in  almost  all 
these  cases  of  frequent  re-conviction  there  has  been  some 
sort  of  domestic  incident  which  has  induced  the 
l>eginuing  of  the  career  of  disorder) — ^That  happens 
frequently,  though  not  alwaya 

7550.  In  respect  of  the  coist  of  transferring  prisoners 
from  the  police  cells  to  the  prison,  yon  have 
remuneration  from  the  Imperial  funds  through  the 
Prison  Commissioners — how  much  is  it) — For  city 
prisoners  £75  ;  for  Sheriff  Court  and  county  prisoners 
£35. 

7551.  That  includes  all  charges  for  escort) — Yes. 

7552.  You  said  that  a  certain  number  of  prisoners 
arrested  for  drunkenness  or  breach  of  the  peace  are 
allowed  t«  get  off  on  their  leaving  a  pledge ) — That  is 
so. 

7553.  You  also  said  that  a  certain  number  of  convic- 
tions should  be  hold  to  constitute  a  habitnal  offender. 
But,  in  the  case  of  a  pledge,  there  is  no  record  of  a  convic- 
tion. How  would  you  deal  with  a  person  from  whom 
three  pledges  had  already  been  taken  ) — It  is  very  likely 
that  fewer  ])lodges  would  be  taken ;  the  (Mlice  would 
take  care  to  have  convictions  recorded. 

7554.  Does  not  a  system  which  allows  one  man  to 
get  off  on  paying  a  pledge,  which  another  man  is  unable 
to  pay,  produce  inequality  of  justice ) — It  is  the  same 
thing  where  fines  are  imposed. 

7555.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  allowing  a  penalty 
to  be  received,  except  the  saving  of  trouble ) — It  may 
be  an  advantage  to  the  offender,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
him  to  get  to  his  work.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  an  offender  not  to  have  to  appear  before 
the  magistrate. 

7556.  You  would  try,  if  you  consistently  could,  to 
preveut  a  young  man  from  having  his  character  more  or 
less  degraded  by  having  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Police  Court )— -Certainly. 

7557.  Would  you  take  a  pledge  in  every  case  ) — No, 
I  am  not  anxious  about  pledges ;  but  I  would  take  one 
even  from  a  stranger,  according  to  circumstances. 

7558.  There  are  very  great  differences  over  the  towns 
of  Scotland  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  inhabitants 
apprehended.  Is  not  that  governed  by  the  mind  of  the 
Chief  Constable ) — I  do  not  think  so. 

7559.  In  what  way  then  do  you  account  for  the  varia- 
tions ) — The  community  may  have  a  smaller  proportion 
uf  criminal  population  in  some  towns  than  in  others. 
If  it  wore  dependent  on  the  mind  of  the  Chief  Con- 
stables, some  of  them  must  be  seriously  neglecting,  and 
others  perhaps  as  seriously  overstepping,  their  duty. 

7560.  From  your  acquaintance  with  police  matters 
do  you  not  think  that  there  are  duties  which  are 
regarded  differently  by  different  Chief  Constables  ) — I 
do  not  think  so,  not  to  any  great  extent 

7561.  There  is  one  large  town,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  apprehensions  are  60  per  1000  of  the  population, 
and  in  a  contiguous  part  of  that  town  the  apprehensions 
are  28  per  1000;  does  that  not  point  to  different 
administration  of  the  law) — I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  that  the  apprehensions  have  increased  in  Aber- 
deen without  difference  in  the  administration. 

7562.  You  said  you  would  like  a  house  for  the 
reception  of  tramps ;  would  you  give  them  that 
accommodation  free  of  charge  ? — Certaitdy  not 

7563.  Are  not  most  of  them  penniless) — No,  not 
most  of  them,  though  a  good  many  are.  I  have  often 
found  men  beting  with  money  in  their  pockets. 

7564.  Supposing  a  vagrant  is  without  money,  how 
would  you  treat  him ) — It  is  not  likely  that  any  Local 
Authority  would  provide  a  house  free  of  charge.  If 
that  were  done,  none  of  them  wonld  be  found  to  have 
money. 

7565.  Are  you  aware  that  such  a  house  has  been 
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Mr,  Tkemat     provided  free  of  charge  % — I  am  not  aware ;  bat,  if  so, 
VjrMM.  they  shonld  be  required  to  do  some  vork. 

IS  DmTisM.  '^^^-  ^^^  don't  think  such  a  hoose  would  induce 
____  tramps  to  eome  to  Aberdeen  1 — I  dont  think  so — not 
more  than  the  present  lodging-honse.  I  think  the 
house  could  be  better  regulated  by  the  local  Authority. 
7667.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  actually  penni- 
less man  t  Would  you  apply  a  labour  test  to  a  man 
honestly  in  search  of  work !— You  would  be  supplying 
him  with  work,  and  that  is  what  he  professes  to  be  in 
search  of. 

7568.  You  have  taken  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
with  getting  girls  into  homes;  what  steps  have  you 
taken  to  watch  over  the  future  career  of  these  girls  t— I 
have  a  list  of  a  few  who  are  doing  well 

7569.  Does  y.iur  attention  follow  them  so  far  as  to 
inquire  after  themt — I  generally  inquire  through  the 
matron  of  the  home  ;  a  half,  at  least,  have  done  well. 

7570.  You  have  a  local  hornet — We  have  a  local 
home  in  King  Street  Road.  I  have  alto  sent  to  the 
Qrove  Laundry  iu  Edinburgh,  to  a  place  in  Fortobello, 
and  elsewhere. 

7571.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  You  stated  that  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  persons  who  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  police  are  drunk  when  apprehended — is  that  the 
{Percentage  in  regard  to  ment — That  includes  both  men 
and  women. 

7572.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  is  as  large  a 
proportion  of  women  t — There  is  fully  a  lai|;er  proportion 
of  women. 

7573.  In  the  case  of  women  brought  in  on  a  charge 
of  solicitation,  are  they  often  found  under  the  influence 
of  drink  ? — Frequently,  but  not  always. 

7574.  Are  these  women  ever  in  the  first  instance 
taken  to  the  substations  you  mention  t — No,  they  are 
brought  directly  to  the  head-office. 

7675.  Have  you,  in  connection  with  the  police 
station,  any  women  turnkeys  or  police  matron  t-— We 
have  a  matron  who  is  on  duty  when  required. 

7576.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  these  women  an 
frequently  incapable,  violent,  and  so  on ;  would  it  not 
be  desirable  that  the  matron  shonld  always  be  there — 
you  have  not  always  a  police  matron  on  duty? — Not 
always,  but  if  there  is  any  illness  or  other  neoeasity 
she  is  always  at  call. 

7577.  These  women  prisoners  are  left  in  charge  of 
the  lieutenant  on  duty  and  the  men  under  him  with- 
out any  women  officiids  beiug  in  attendance  t — I  have 
never  seen  a  necessity  for  having  a  matron  in  constant 
attendance.  In  many  cases  the  accommodation  would 
not  admit  of  it. 

7578.  Does  not  the  law  require  that  in  prison 
women  prisoners  shall  be  solely  under  women  1 — 
Temporary  detention  is  a  different  thing  from  oouflne- 
ment  for  days,  weeks,  and  months.  They  are  never  in 
the  police  station  for  more  than  24  hours. 

7579.  From  a  woman's  point  of  view,  do  you  not  think 
there  is  a  necessity  for  the  constant  attendance  of  a 
female  1 — If  they  express  any  desire  for  a  female 
attendant  there  is  one  got  forthwith. 

7580.  Does  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  take  any 
interest  in  summary  trial  prisoners! — ^Their  interest  is 
chiefly  confined  to  women  liberated  after  long  sentences. 

7531.  Do  they  come  to  the  Police  Court  to  get  hold 
of  these  women  1 — I  send  them  word,  and  take  the 
women  myself  to  the  home. 

7582.  Have  you  found  them  coming  back  aftw 
having  been  sent  to  the  home  t — I  have. 

7583.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Of  the  160 
habitual  offenders  you  have  mentioned,  what  proportion 
would  be  females  f — I  daresay  fully  more  than  hali 

7684.  There  would  be  some  of  them,  both  males 
and  females,  not  able-bodied  t — A  good  number. 

7585.  Could  you  give  the  proportion? — Perhaps  a 
fourth  of  them.  But  the  canse  is  generally  the  treat- 
ment to  which  they  subject  themselves. 

7686.  Suppose  you  got  a  reformatory  for  grown-up 
(leople,  would  you  prefer  to  have  it  in  the  country  V— 
In  the  country,  as  far  as  possible  from  public-houses. 
They  should  be  established  about  the  Highlands  of 
•Scotland  where  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  redaim. 


Wool-milla  might  be  erected  to  manufacture  the  wool  Mr.  Thomas 
where  it  grows,  and  keep  ihe  workers  as  far  as  possible  T^yiMn. 
ttom  temptation.  nZTisB^ 

7587.  {By  the  Cfcotmon.)    Do  you  mean  to  provide  "  "^  ^'"'*- 
for  the  employment  of  the  men  or  of  the  women  t — 
The  women  inside,  and  the  men  outside,  chiefly. 

7 56S.  {By  Professor  Dot?e  Wilson.)  You  mentioned 
that  there  is,  under  the  Act  of  1862,  power  to  give 
imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine  for  loitering 
or  importuning ;  does  not  the  section  of  the  Act 
authorise  the  same  punishment  for  washing  a  tub,  for 
flying  a  kite,  or  for  playing  football  on  the  streets? 
Can  you  give  any  reason  why  there  should  be  so 
severe  a  power  in  Aberdeen?  Is  the  power  put  in 
force  ? — Yes ;  as  regards  loitering  or  importuning. 

7689.  Has  there  been  of  late  years  an  increase  in 
severity  with  which  such  cases  are  treated  ? — I  daresay 
these  has  been,  during  the  past  seven  or  six  years. 

7690.  Has  that  increased  severity  led  to  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  offence? — I  cannot  say  that;  but  it  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  in  this  way — that  when  the  women 
know  the  presiding  magistrate  is  likely  to  exercise 
tiiat  power,  they  are  not  seen  so  much  on  the  streets 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  diminution  of  the  evil 
as  a  whole. 

7591.  Is  time  allowed  for  payment  of  a  fine  ? — Kot 
except  in  contravention  of  public-house  licenses,  or 
cases  of  that  kind,  in  which  the  law  gives  time. 

7692.  Have  you  never  respectable  and  generally 
law-abiding  men  who  would  pay  their  fine  if  allowed 
time? — It  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  let  off  such 
people  on  a  mere  promise. 

7593.  Would  it  involve  anything  more  serious  than 
re-apprehending  the  prisoner  ?— I  daresay  not 

7594.  Is  there  power  to  take  payment  by  instal- 
ments ? — No. 

7594a.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  of  women  who 
have  dQue  well  after  having  been  sent  to  a  home  ? — I 
have  a  list  of  twelve  who  have  done  well  since  1886 ; 
I  have  the  names  of  13  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  still 
doing  well  , 

7696.  How  many  women  may  have  been  sent  to  the 
homes  since  that  time  ? — I  think  about  a  third  more 
than  that 

7596.  So  that  there  would  be  two-thirds  reformed  t — 
I  think  so. 

7697.  What  is  your  objection  to  the  House  of 
Uefuge? — They  will  not  admit  after  ten  o'clock  at 
night. 

7598.  Is  there  anything  objectionable  in  the  work 
test  Y — No ;  I  think  that  is  right 

7599.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  ascribed  the  in- 
crease of  apprehensions  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  and  an  increase  of  the  population ;  but,  while  the 
increment  of  population  is  only  63  per  cent,  that  of 
apprehensions  is  141  per  cent.  What  effect  has  the 
increase  of  apprehensions  had  on  these  petty  offences  t 
— I  don't  think  it  has  had  much.  I  don't  think  it  has 
made  fewer  criminals. 

7600.  You  distinguish  between  criminals  and  petty 
offenders  ? — Yea. 

7601.  How  many  were  at  the  police  bar  in  1893  for 
the  first  time? — 3166  appeared  for  the  first  time  out  of 
a  total  apprehended,  for  all  offences,  of  4444. 

7602.  Do  you  give  effect  to  the  probation  of 
First  Offenders'  Act? — None  get  the  benefit  of  that 
Act  except  those  charged  with  serious  offences,  such  as 
dishonesty. 

7603.  If  it  is  a  first  offence  for  drunkenneast — It  is 
disposed  of  by  an  admonition  or  a  small  fine. 

7604.  Do  you  find  that  these  people  come  back 
often  ? — A  good  many  of  them  do. 

7605.  And  a  good  many — the  vast  majority — do  uot 
come  back  ? — Certainly. 

7606.  What  do  you  infer  from  that? — It  ia  an 
indication  that  they  have  taken  warning. 

7606a.  Then  severe  punishment  of  several  days  in  * 
police  or  prison  cell  is  not  a  necessity  in  the  case  of  a 
first  offence  ? — No. 

7607.  What  is  the  usual  penalty  for  beiug  drunk  and 
incapable  t— The  maximum  fine  is  6b.  and  the  maximum 
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ilBiriMomaBt  H  bona.  If  it  w  »  S»tiudiiy  the 
piiiuMr  9B|a  oiroj  in  tlie  albemoan. 

7608.  Do  yon  find  this  mild  treatmmt  baoefieiAl  in 
ilB  nmHf  l~]!i[(\  iaut  it  is  quite  adequeM  for  t^  trst 
offennt. 

760&.  la  you  mtar*  fom  slato  tjwtt  diwing  1898, 
60  huMtiutl  cilendew  for  th*  five  p«tty  vpeoiied  aCnces 
««re  appMhaadad  420  timw.  That  is  to  say,  out  of 
3950  i^pprahMuianfl  for  theca  p«ttf  offenow,  1^  P^' 
Mftt.  we  accounted  foe  by  tiiew  60  pao}^1 — Wbat 
would  you  propoM  to  do  m\\k  thwe  xepaatan  t«  rid,  Uie 
■traeto  of  uem  ?-^I  am  strongly  iu  favour  of  aeBdlog 
then  to  a  soitabls  refonnat«ry. 

7610.  Do  tbsM  tiibj  peoftls  differ  in  tbiir  dispoaitioiM 
and  testpcooMwU  7-~Ym,  vtay  tmA. 

761 1.  Would  this  n«ka  it  difficolft  to  tncMt  t^am  in 
wminwnfint  )~Net  muty  of  them  would  be  rafnutory, 
if  kept  aober  and  undiar  pwper  diimpliae.  But  I  tlui^ 
thoftt  diauM  be  power  i«  a  raforiuatory  to  deal  with  a 
fe£ra«toi7  person,  and  bnowiedge  that  tfaera  vaa  snoh 
powar  would  be  whoksooM. 

7612.  Sappoaing  a  nan  or  women  is  oertified  to  b« 
an  haliitMl  drankard,  would  yon  put  a  resteietion  tm 
^  pawnbroker  }->-I  have  had  oocaaion  to  wura  tho 
pawnbrokers,  and  have  always  found  them  wMog  to 
do  what  is  right. 

761&.  It  must  ba  in  your  kaawl«dg»  that  tbese 
parties  do  asll  khmr  bodduig  and  clothing  for  drink  t-~ 
Ya^  hut  it  ia  of  tan  diffioolt  fortke  pawnbroker  tokoow 
with  whom  he  ia  dealing.  They  sand  othara  iio  do 
busiaeai  for  them. 

76H.  Cannot  the  pawnbroker  iaaiat  upon  the  nmal 
-~That  has  not  been  much  enforced  here. 

7615.  Have  not  pawnbrokera  been  uaaful  in  aaaat  of 
fatony?— They  have. 

7616.  Then  why  not  in  cases  of  habitual  drnahen- 
oaea  t — ^I  know  thia  pawnbrokera  are  willing,  bat  it  is 
often  di£Scult  to  reach  Uie  facte. 

7617.  (By  Dr.  Farguharsm.)  Is  it  according  to 
yonr  expariaace  that  iucreaaed  prosperity  laads  to 
increase  of  drinking  i — That  is  my  experience. 

7618.  May  it  irot  be  the  other  way— that  people 
drink  to  drown  tkeir  cane  and  troublaa  1 — ^Thay  nctst 
be  able  to  get  something  to  drink  before  drowniitg  tbiir 
trouhlea. 

7619.  Do  you  think  the  large  increase  in  thase 
offsDoes  is  real  or  only  apparent  I — I  don't  think  our 
dmnkennesa  is  greater.  It  is  more  brought  to  tka 
surface. 

7620.  Is  it  partly  due  to  increased  ri^azice  on  the 
part  of  police  and  magistratea  1 — That  may  be  to. 

7621.  I  undwstand  that  you  aia  in  favoor  of  taking 
pledges) — I  doo'k  like  them,  bat  wo  take  them  as  a 
kind  of  neeessity.  It  may  be  au  adtnetage  to  the 
offendar. 

76^.  Hare  yon  a  free  diaaretion  as  to  tkapaitiea 
from  whom  yon  aecept  pledget  t — Quite. 

7623.  The  offauder  cannot  claim  right  to  kavo  a 
pledge  t — No. 

7624.  Do  yoa  let  him  go  h<Hne  on  hb  promising  to 
pay  the  pledge? — No,  it  must  be  ready  money.  I 
would  send  notice  to  his  friends. 

7625.  Is  a  prostitute  female  offender  allowed  to 
leave  a  pledge  t--SoiBetimes,  but  rarety. 

7626.  Is  'loitering'  a  purely  female  o&ncot — We 
apply  it  to  males  as  '  obstructing,'  and  we  are  zeadous 
in  dealing  with  meat  who  molest  females  on  the  street 

7627.  Do  you  run  iu  women  on  this  charge  wtthoot 
previous  warning  U^l  do  not  run  in  a  woman  unless 
she  has  been  wuned,  but  she  may  be  run  in  without 
having  been  previoudy  warnod  on  that  occasion. 

7628.  How  do  you  know  what  baa  been  said  in  a 
case  of  'nDpQrtianing'1->If  we  see  a  woman  of  that 
class  addressing  a  man  it  is  part  of  the  evidcace  of 
'  loitering. '  Aa  a  inle  w«  haire  three  or  four  or  nore 
cases  in  which  iha  aeooeta  ntea  on  kha  atroct  before 
amstad. 

7629.  '^oy  miglft  be  misaionariaat— 'Her  ohanaster 
is  against  her. 

7630i  How  do  you  pnwe  a  first  offenoel^-By  (fieect 
emdeiKNM- say,  of  ttu  pemon.  who  baa  bees  iaportnned. 


7631.  Do  you  fiad  him  willing  to  give  eradense  l->  jfn  Xk$miu 
As  a  rule  he  ia  vaiy  WMdUin^  Wyne». 

7632.  Would  y«u  regard  oaoi&neaaot  in  sneb  an  ■^^^Z'ytu 
inatitqtioa  m  yon  propoia  aa  a  daterreat  or  leformatogty  __  ' 
agan^  or  both  I—I  would  have  it  both.    U  the;  kneiw 

tbait  mob  tnatmaat  bad  been  pcovided  £er,  over  a 
peiaod  of  tflra  or  three  yean,  or  mor«v  it  woald  fanre  a 
salutary  detarreat  effect 

7633.  Yon  tUnk  that  three  convietioBa  in  a  jaar 
should  ba  au££kcient  to  warrant  a  magistrate  in  aeadiag 
an  offender  to  such  an  institution  1 — I  would  leave  that 
to  the  diicretiea  of  tb»  magistrata,  having  r^ard  to  the 
prerioua  record  of  the  oSender. 

7634.  A  proper  subjeot  for  that  kind  of  tnatmant 
may  be  a  person  who  remains  at  bona  I — I  would  deal 
ia  a  diffareat  manner  with  the  paraou  who  can  aflood  to 
dtmk  at  home.  I  would  empower  his  frieuda  to  make 
a  sepreaeotation  to  the  magistrates,  and  to  lead 
ovidense  proving  that  ha  is  a  habitual  drunkard,  liable 
to  be  dealt  with  uadar  the  prorisioea  of  the  Act 

7635.  Have  you  had  evideaoa  of  woikiag  bmb 
drinking  at  home  ? — Wo  have,  but  it  is  not  within  vsj 
knowledge  that  wodciag  men  witk  20i>  a  woek  diiak  at 
kome. 

7636.  {Bu  tU  Chainnaa.)  Would  yoa  tak»  a 
wife's  evidence  in  such  a  easel — I  think  a  vife^s 
evidence  should  be  available  in  such  a  case,  and  I 
would  have  the  iaebriata  subjected  to  medical  evidaace 
in  the  saaae  way  aa  a  man  ol  unsound  mind. 

7637.  (By  Br.  Farquharson.)  Who  would  pronouaoa 
fiaal  sentence  V^Two  maciatratea  or  the  Sheriff. 

7638.  Would  yoa  have  any  expectation  that  year 
reformatory  farma  would  bo  self-aupporting  ? — They 
night  havB  to  be  sobaidiaed,  but  as  well  spend  stgoey 
00  that  as  oo  keeping  them  in  prison. 

7639.  Would  you  lay  tiw  charge  on  local  or  on 
Imqperial  taxation!— I  tbuk  it  should  be  Iniporial. 
Dvunkeaaeaa  of  this  kind  ia  an  ivporial  oalantity. 

7640.  Do  yon.  tbii^  many  of  Uie  tramps  in 
Aberdeeasbira  spend  the  winter  in  Aberdeen  t— Some 
of  them  go  to  the  ixwrhousa 

7641.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Can  you  give  ua  any 
idea  of  tbe  cost  of  taking  up  habitual  offeodfira  and 
briaging  thsm  to  trial  1 — I  cannot  give  that. 

7642.  You  cannot  give  the  coEft  o£  that  woman 
lAwreace,  for  tnstaaoe I—No;  it  ia  indudad  in  the  oost 
of  the  poUca  machinery. 

7643.  You  aaentioned  that  you  had  dealt  with  males, 
on  the  charge  of  obstruction ;  how  many  oasas  of  that 
kind  had  yoa  last  year)— I  ahoukl  say  we  had  four  or 
five  cases  of  that  kind. 

7644.  What  penalties  ware  imposed? — I  geneally 
imposed  the  peiuUty  myself — £10,  as  a  rule.  A  gpod 
proportion  of  them  paid  the  £10.  It  is  not  the  lower 
order  who  do  that  sort  of  thing  bera 

7645.  It  seems  a  large  amount  of  money  to  be 
CBTtied  in  tJte  pocket  ? — Thay  paid  it  or  got  it  paid  for 
them  before  being  long  in  custody. 

7646.  What  is  the  penalty  for  the  offencei— The 
penalty  is  only  40a.  or  fourteen  days.  We  haro  ba** 
some  brought  up  and  so  sentenced. 

7647.  Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  money 
received  by  you  in  pledges  last  year  ? — Ths  whole  sum 
of  fines  and  pledges  for  last  year  was  £1968,  Is.  6d.,  of 
which  was  recovered  £1381,  3s. 

7648.  What  is  the  authority  under  which  this  pledg- 
ing system  is  carried  on? — There  is  statutory  provision 
for  myself  or  the  officer  in  charge  accepting  a  pledge 
nader  the  local  Act,  1862. 

7649.  You  have  told  im  of  a  system  under  which,  i^ 
one  case,  a  |)ledge  is  accepted  in  expiation  of  ti>e 
offouce,  while  in  another  case  the  pledge  is  deakred 
forfeited,  anrdi  the  party  is  in  addition  prosecuted  for 
tiift  offeoee.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  systam  slwnld 
be  as^milatod  ?— I  don't  know  that  there  is  nuoh 
difference.     The  system  i«  very  much  thie  samaall  aTac. 

7650.  We  have  evtdaace  that^  in  Glasgow,  »  nan 
giv«t  tiub  name  of,  saj^  John  Smith,  and  walks  off. 
We  have  baoa  told  thai  a.maa  is  (apposed  to  leara.bis 
Inma  name,  and  that  if  h»  laaivee.  a  wrong  n^una  \i» 
piadgaia  forfaikad  a^dha  ia  pcosacittad  ?— I  don't  qaza 
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what  BMM I  gML  i  baing  l*em  np  iw  trad  nate  tia* 
name.  Bat  we  gaaanU)r  kamr  nitL  nbnim  w»  kava  t» 
dML 

7651.  AMBBfag  that  «•  wtn  to  eeceiMiMnd  aoaie 
UQjtem  ajMttaa,  wosld  j«a  &««ur  lakuf  die  pladfB 
and  letting  the  prisoner  go  aboat  h»  bariaau,  or  not 
to^iting  it  M  aa  flxijialftm  f^-Wa  do  briag  tkem  ap 
wken  it  ia  thaoght  Bacaamj-.  I  v<nM  km  k,  aa  at 
pwaia^  to  the  dasontioB  of  ike  magialnte. 


76S2.  ^By  Dr.  SutktrlamL)    I>»  taaaf  mil-inmai  ifr,  ]fk<M« 
ptoatitotaa  eaoe  beiara  tha  poUoa  oaurt  in  Abaadaekl  IP'yneM. 
'-'liat  taaaj ;  in  have  i»  gMrt  lilimbet  of  tbeoi.  ,.  iCT^ma 

7602.  Take  it  tlart  fiam  piadgeB  aa4  fana  5a.  p«  ""^  ^'**- 
appiehcraaion  is  added  to  the  poltoe  exekeqoac  in 
Glasgow,  and  Os.  per  apprehension  in  Aberdeen ;  aan 
jva  otfiain  tfaa  diffiemua  1-^Ifo  farther  thaa  that 
pacb^i  oar  ioaa  aoid  plsdf^  an  a  littla  atitfir. 
[Witaaaa  thaa  wkhdiMr.] 


iforor  D.  F. 
Gordon. 


Mij«B  Dl  f ,  GCffiSON,  CUel  CoaataUe  of  Aberdeenshire,  called  in  and  examined. 


Major  D.  F. 
Oordon. 


7654.  (£)i  Om  ChainuuL)  How  laag  haa«  you 
baan  Chiaf  CanataUa  of  Abeniaeaaklra } — F«i  tw» 
years. 

76S&  Is  them  nach  Tagiaacy  ia  the  couotfl — 
Than  ia  a  eonaidemhle  a«»onwt>  bat  nat  more  iLia  ia 
othar  cDuntie& 

7656.  Of  what  cfaanuiter  ia  fva  vaf^uMjI'-It  ia 
BMstly  of  the  ocdiniury  ciuuaDter.  There  ia  a  elaae  «f 
tinkers  wandering  thaoflgh  the  eaantry ;  they  are  aa  a 
roleaa  ioefieoalve  lot ;  bat  they  oooaaMoally  get  ma  in 
for  quanek  among  themaeUes. 

7657.  Are  they  poaohers  % — They  do  not  oeiM  uader 
my  notiae  aa  habitual  poachers ;  I  w«ay  aot  say 
positively  that  they  do  not  poach,  but  they  aie  oertaiuly 
not  habitual  poachers. 

7658.  Do  they  drink  «  good  deal  1— Yes ;  aitd  Sght 
anong  themselvea. 

7659.  They  do  sot  use  the  kaiie,  or  aaythiag  of 
that  kind! — We  have  had  a  oaae  of  aasaolt  by  a 
vageaat ;  bat  such  assaults  are  aa  Hira  aaoDg  them  aa 
among  other  oksaea  of  tiie  popuktioo. 

7660.  Do  they  neglect  tba  edncataou  of  tlkak 
eUldren  t— They  do. 

766L  Could  the  police  aesiat  in  enforeiag  that  duty 
upon  them ) — I  thiajc  they  are  too  migratory  for  that 
to  be  possible.  The  great  ebjsot  oi  the  pacieh  auth<»i- 
tiaa  is  te  gst  them  to  move  on. 

7662.  Do  the  School  Boards  look  after  them  1—1  do 
not  thiak  the  fichool  Beaad  authorities  take  much 
trouble  with  them. 

7663.  You.  will  aleo  havft  the  ordinary  tramp  and 
workotftu  in  seateh  of  employKkent  f — With  that  oloae 
we  aw  not  much  ttoubled  here.  We  are  so  far  north 
that  comparatively  few  men  come  here  seeking  wedc. 

7664.  Haw  many  vagtaubs  haxe  you  in  all,  over  the 
eounty?— In  June  18dd  tbate  wesa  652,  aad  in 
September  382. 

7665.  You  haw  »^ great  daciaaaa  ia  wiut^.  I  sap- 
pose  that  number  is  aU  of  the  casual  etanp  l-~It  is. 
We  have  a  gzsat  mauy  tiampe  who  come  aareas  the 
hills  from  Peothshise  iu  aanoaer,  and  diaai^iMar  in 
winter. 

7666.  Have  you  many  complaints  about  these  people 
from  farmers?— We  hare  very  few  cooBpUnts  about 
them  from  farmers.  They  occasionally  set  the  turf  on 
iic  We  have  mrae  con^iats  about  titem  from  pro- 
priaton  thaa  from  fawaarsL. 

7667.  Have  ycm  any  ooasplaiBtB  about  uaaterful 
bsggnrnj— "Very  few.  This  lioeuaed  ptwHam  are  a 
greater  nuisauoe  thaa  aay  otiisr  vagraats.  The  licaase 
is  at  timee  simply  aa  excosa-for  beggii^  the  stock  in 
ttads  coaaiatiiig,  perhapis,  of  a  ian  bootlaaas  or  a  few 
aheata  «f  paper. 

7668.  What  ii  the  eoataf  a  pedkr's  UcMMe)»^ive 
aUliinga 

7669.  That  gims  than  aa  aatsnaiUB  bat  not  a  w^ 
occupatian  }>-Tliat  ia  aa  We  have  soatplaaata  of 
tUcmng  on  the  past  e<  pedlars ;  tfaqr  an  also  had  op  as 
dranks,  and  for  aataoit  They  give  much'  mocb  tnmble 
thaa  the  tiafafsw. 

7670.  Than  there  is  tiieeediaaiy  vagrants,  osteaaiUy 
ia  asanth  of  wodc )— >Same  of  tkem  are  didtooeat  men ; 
but  we  would  be  better  if  £eweK  pecBan'  Uceasaa  weare 
granted.  I  may  asinae  a  keense,  taut  the  applicaat  goes 
iato  a  neij^iboaring  county  and  gate  a  lieenae  which  is 
oanent  All  ever  the  kingdom. 

7671.  How  many  pellacs*  licenses  lave  yo«  gtaotad? 
—nFlfteen  last  month.     Tbera  an  240  licenoes  in  for«e 


in  AbsfdceaahiM ;  besides  whieh  we  had  11  oeavicttouB 
for  peddliag  without  a  license. 

7672.  Yon  have  half  as  many  pedlass  as  vagraats. 
Caa  you  tell  us  aaiything  about  the  gipsies;  they  are 
said  to  marry  accordiag  to  some  rite  of  their  own  % — I 
don't  think  there  is  much  rite  about  it ;  but  they  keep 
to  each  other. 

7673.  Well,  according  to  Scotch  law,  contract  makes 
taatruniMiy.  Do  you  know  whether  their  children  are 
registeced  as  legitimate} — I  am  not  awa«e. 

7674.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  Chief  Con- 
stable of  one  eonnty  that  there  is  great  need  for  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  couaty  police  in  connection 
with  suck  offences  aa  druflkenness  and  vagrancj ;  and 
he  proposed  to  extend  to  the  counties  the  provisions  of 
the  Burghs  Police  Act] — I  think  the  Buigh  provi- 
sions should  be  extended  to  the  couaties. 

7675.  Yob  are  awace  that  you  have  power  to  pass 
bye-laws  regarding  vagrancy — has  that  matter  been 
before  the  County  Council  1— It  has,  but  the  bye-laws 
somekow  broke  down  in  conseqnenee  of  a  magisterial 
decision. 

7676.  Is  there  any  other  kiod  of  pett^  name  ia  the 
county}— No,  exeept  drinking.  In  bnighs  there  an 
always  some  habitual  dcuukards ;  ia  the  aountry  tkeie 
an  very  few. 

7677.  Does  your  authority  extend  over  the  burg^ 
in  the  souaty  t— Over  all  the  bur^s  except  Abeodeen. 

7678.  Have  the  powess  of  the  Buigh  het  been  taken 
advantage  of  ae  segards  drunksnnem  I  think  net,  as 
regards  mass  draakeaaess. 

7679.  Has  any  higher  penalty  been  given  than  5s. 
or  24  hours  1 — Not  so  far  as  I  am  awaca 

7680.  Bo  you  know  whether  there  an  com^aiate  in 
the  other  counties  regarding  these  pedlars ;  this  is  the 
tint  oomylaiat  we  have  heanrd  against  tbem}-«I  am 
not  swase. 

76dl.  (My  Dr.  Farquhanon.)  Yam  evidenoe  goes 
to  show  that  the  tinkers  are  a  comparatively  respectable 
class  of  people— they  do  net  drink  much  t  I  cannot 
aay  that,  as  ngaeds  drink.  The  eomitry  people  an 
seldom  given  to  drink  except  when  they  go  to  a  feeing 
market. 

7663.  Do  the  tkikert'  ehildrao  go  to  swell  the  criminal 
population  % — No  ;  they  stick  to  the  same  line  of  business, 
and'  baoome  tiakeia.  I  hava  kaown  oae  «  two  enlist 
in  the  militia,  passing  from  that  into  the  anay,  and  ao 
oaa. 

7683.  Ar«  the  trampe  inogMaaing  or  dtainiahiag  on 
tke  wkolat— They  era  aUgbt^  more,  bat  h  k  not  a 
large  increase.  In  1880  tksrs  were  914,  and  Uie 
oeaaua  of  last  year  1084,  bat  I  an  aot  having  more 
oempfadota  than  foramiy. 

76fli.  A^>oat  the  9cdlai»--en  they  ady  gfievaaoe  to 
tke  small  8h(q>keaii«pY-<~Ika«e  nocomplaint  in  tkatwiqr ; 
but  it  is  found  a  aoaveniant  aover  for  begging. 

76M.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Have  you  found  that 
those  who  go  into  the  army  remain  there— or  do  they 
oome  back  )^-~I  am  not  aware. 

7686.  Have  any  boys  been  seat  te  tiie  Mara  Train- 
ing Ship  t— Noae  &om  the  ceoaty. 

7687.  Are  tbeae  vagrant  chikbren  so  filtby  in  their 
hadnts  that  reapactable  people  would  not  aJlk>w  their 
children  to  sit  beside  them  in  a  publie  school  1—1  do 
no<;  think  they  would  like  it.  I  think  they  should  be 
taken  at  five  or  six  jreais  of  age  and  seat  to  an  induatrial 
selioel. 

768a  (By  Urn  Stevemtm.)    You  aay  that  a  pedlar's 
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Uajvt  D.  F.    Ucence  given  aaywbere  is  available  all  over  the  coantrj. 

Oorion.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  an  arrangement  by 

12  DtcTlSSi  '^^^'^  '^  licence  would  have  to  be  checked  on  entering 

*  a  new  connty  ? — I  believe  that  was  done  formerly,  but 

it  was  given    np    for    some    reason,   I   don't  know 

why. 

7689.  In  regard  to  tinkers'  children,  I  understand 
yon  to  say  that  the  School  Board  has  made  no  efforts 
whatever  to  have  their  education  enforced? — The  in- 
spectors all  report  to  me  that  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  tinkers'  children  at 
school. 

7690.  And  I  suppose  that  is  because  they  do  not  re- 
main long  enough  in  one  district.  Has  anything  ever 
been  done  to  deal  with  these  children  nnder  the  In- 
dustrial Schools'  Act  ? — I  think  not  As  long  as  they 
have  parents  the  sheriffs  are  unwilling  to  relieve  their 
natural  guardians  from  the  duty  of  looking  after 
them. 

7691.  I  find  from  your  return  that  there  seem  to  be 
only  four  families  with  ten  children  who  were  in  the 
county  last  year,  yet  a  large  number  of  names  are  given  1 
— They  are  names  those  of  who  have  passed  through.  The 
&mily  names  are  of  those  who  visit  Aberdeenshire  in 
summer.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  go  further  north  than 
Sutherland  or  further  south  than  Perth. 

7692.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  In  the  Constabulary 
Report,  p.  37,  yon  say  that,  according  to  it,  the 
number  of  tramps  and  migratory  poor  is  greater  in  this 
county  than  anywhere  else  ? — It  is  a  very  largo  county. 

7693.  There  seems  to  be  an  average  of  617  migratory 
poor  ;  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  these  in- 
dividuals exist  practically  by  begging — that  they  use 
their  trades  for  a  blind ) — That  is  rather  sweeping  ; 
there  are  some  respectable  people  among  them. 

7694.  What  proportion  of  them  do  you  suppose  to 
exist  by  real  labour  ? — Well,  none  by  real  labour. 

7695.  Therefore  they  are  almost  entirely  supported 
by  the  population  ? — "They  are,  certainly,  in  a  way,  but 
it  is  very  inappreciable. 

7696.  I  suppose  the  allowance  for  the  sustenance  of 
each  of  these  individuals  could  not  be  less  than  Is.  or 
8d.  per  day,  including  housing  t — ^A  great  many  of  them 
are  well  known ;  they  get  a  piece  here  and  a  cup  of 
tea  there. 

7697.  Yes,  but  their  keep  could  not  be  put  down  at 
less  than  8d.  per  day  1 — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
their  keep  would  cost  per  day. 

7698.  You  would  readily  believe  that,  if  it  were 
only  8d.  per  day,  it  would  come  to  £6000  per  annum  1 
— If  you  have  worked  it  out,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
right. 

7699.  Is  not  that  a  considerable  indirect  taxation  on 
the  county  f  Why  should  there  be  few  complaints  while 


the  coonty  is  supporting  half  of  a  whole  regiment  in  jA^or  D.  T. 
this  wayt— -People  have  got  accustomed  to  it  ChnUm. 

7700.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  population  are  in  any  TCTiMi 
way  frightened  by  uiese  vagrants  C— There  may  be  an  u«^^i8»«. 
occasional  case,  but  it  is  very  exceptional    There  is 

little  masterful  begging. 

7701.  Do  you  know  whether  these  500  migratory 
persons  are  looked  upon  by  the  farmers  as  in  any  way 
of  assistance  to  them  in  the  reaping  of  their  corps?— 
Ko  ;  they  are  as  a  rule  not  manual  labourers.  A  number 
of  them  go  to  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead  in  the  herring 
season.  A  lot  of  tramps  come  into  the  county  on  their 
way  to  these  places  in  the  herring  season. 

7702.  Have  you  ever  analysed  these  people,  to  dis- 
cover whence  they  come  and  whither  they  are  going  7 
— I  began  to  try  it,  but  found  it  impracticable. 

7703.  Can  you  distinguish  between  those  who  are 
regularly  in  the  county  and  those  who  come  into  it. 
from  other  counties  ?  There  is  in  summer  an  increase 
of  270,  of  whom  there  are  50  found  in  common 
lodging-honses,  so  that  there  would  appear  to  be  200 
extra  vagrantti  in  summer  ? — That  is  so. 

7704.  The  offisnces  in  the  county  altogether  are  some- 
thing like  1460,  and  of  these  apparently  830 — about 
three-fourths — are  for  breach  of  the  peace.  How  do 
you  deal  with  ordinary  cases  of  drunkenness? — As  a 
rule  they  are  not  dealt  with  unless  the  drunkenness  is 
combined  with  some  other  offence. 

7705.  How  do  you  deal  with  a  man  found  drunk 
and  incapable  ? — The  man  is  locked  np  in  the  police 
station,  and  next  morning  he  is  liberated  on  a  Justice  nf 
the  Peace  order,  without  pledge  or  anything  else,  unletis 
there  has  been  something  more  than  drunkenness 
against  him.  Therefore,  drunkenness  pure  and  simple 
figures  little  in  the  return. 

7706.  {By  the  Ghairman.)  Grenerally  up  to  this 
time  we  have  found  that  the  man  is  brought  before  a 
magistrate  ? — We  do  not  think  that  necessary  if  he  has 
been  locked  up  for  his  own  safe  keeping  more  than 
anything  else — merely  to  protect  him  and  the  c(Hn- 
m  unity. 

7707.  I  see  you  apprehend  one  woman  for  every 
three  men  ? — The  women  don't  drink  as  the  men  do. 

7708.  Have  you  anything  of  the  nature  of  the 
pledges  that  obtain  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ? — We  take 
bail  for  certain  offences.  We  do  not  take  pledges  in 
drinking  cases. 

7709.  If  yon  cannot  get  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  order 
on  which  to  liberate  the  man  in  the  morning  ? — Then 
we  just  let  him  go. 

7710.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  How  many  have  you 
liberated  without  an  order  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — I 
cannot  say.  If  a  man  has  any  one  to  take  care  of 
him  we  let  him  go.     [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.  ArckibahC 
M'JTmzie. 


Mb.  ARCHIBALD  M'KENZIE,  Aberdeen,  called  in  and  examined. 


7711.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  are  an  ex-Bailie 
of  Aberdeen ! — I  am. 

7712.  How  long  were  you  a  magistrate? — For  four 
years,  till  about  three  weeks  aga 

7713.  I  think  you  have  heard  what  the  Chief  Con- 
stable of  Aberdeen  told  us  to-day :  is  there  any  point 
on  which  you  dissent  from  what  he  said,  or  is  tliere 
anything  in  his  evidence  that  seems  to  you  to  require 
comment? — Nothing,  except  that  I  am  surprised  to 
learn  that  prisoners  are  sent  to  prison  without  being 
allowed  opportunity  to  pay  their  fines. 

7714.  But  you  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  correct  on 
that  point  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  is  correct 

7715.  It  is  your  opinion  also  that  short  sentences  are 
of  no  use  as  a  deterrent  ? — That  is  ray  opinion. 

7716.  You  think  there  should  be  some  agency  seek- 
ing to  reclaim  criminals  on  their  being  released,  and 
endeavouring  to  save  them  from  the  influence  of  former 
associates  ? — I  do. 

7717.  You  are  aware  that  Government  gives  grants  to 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  think  they  are 
more  dead  than  alive.  With  reference  to  drunkenness, 
breach  of  the  peace,  prostitution,  vagrancy,  and  beg 


ging,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  certainly  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  frequently 
before  the  Court,  the  present  powers  of  the  magistrates 
are  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  evil.  Imprisonment 
has  little  or  no  terror  for  them,  and  certainly  it  has  the 
opposite  of  a  reclaiming  effect.  Each  time  they  are  sent 
to  prison  seems  to  decrease  their  self-respect,  harden 
them  in  sin,  and  make  them  troublesome  and  daugeroos 
to  the  public.  My  experience  is  that  the  interval 
between  the  periods  of  imprisonment  gradually  grows 
less,  till,  on  being  released  from  prison  in  the  morning, 
they,  in  many  instances,  find  their  way  to  the  Police 
cells  at  night,  and  are  sent  back  to  prison  next  morning. 
If  imprisonment  is  to  continue  to  be  the  only  mode  of 
dealing  with  habitual  offenders,  there  should  be  some 
agency  nnder  the  auspices,  if  not  the  control,  of 
the  Government,  for  seeking  to  reclaim  the  prisoners 
on  being  released,  and  to  save  them  from  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  their  former  associates.  It 
is  not  an  uneomimon  thing  to  find  those  associates 
waiting  the  dismissal  of  the  prisoners  at  the  prison 
gate,  armed  with  the  strongest  temptations  to  lead 
them  astray.     I  am  of  opinion  that  a  large  establish- 


Mr.ArMiaU 
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Mf.  AreklbM  nenl^  snoh  as  tfa«  prasest  prison  at  Berth,  or  three 
WKauie.  or  fonr  smaller  onee  throughout  Scotland,  should  be 
U  DeeTlMi  '®*  apart  as  reftreats,  under  the  direct  saperintendence 
____  '  ol  Qovenunent,  andcondttetedmucfa  in  the  sameway  as 
tiie  reformatories  for  boys  and  giris  u*  at  present ;  and 
that,  after,  say  three  or  ftrar  convictions  in  any  one  year, 
OBfy  two  nmgisttBtes  in  bncghs,  or  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  counties,  should  have  power  to  send  such  offend«r8 
to  the  retreat  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 
The  retreat  should  be  made  self-supporting,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  the  work  of  the  inmates,  and  those  willing 
at  the  expiry  of  their  term  to  emigrate  should  be  allowed 
to  do  BO  out  of  Goremment  funds.  The  seme  liability 
of  rdatives,  as  in  the  case  of  patipers,  should  be  enacted, 
and  contributions  from  friends  should  be  encouraged, 
tmt,  where  neither  is  available,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
should  fall  on  the  state. 

7718.  You  speak  of  the  whole  prison  of  Perth  being 
used  for  the  purpose ;  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  start  on  a  more  modest  scale  to  see  how  it 
would  succeed  t — In  all  the  large  towns  of  Scotland 
there  are  many  habitual  drunkards,  and,  unless  they 
are  all  dealt  -with,  I  do  not  think  much  good  «aa  be 
dona 

7719.  What  sort  of  work  would  you  suggest  for  their 
employment  ? — A  great  many  of  the  men  have  occupa- 
tions, and  for  the  women  there  is  laundry  work  or 
sewing. 

7720.  As  to  the  men,  would  you  not  be  open  to  ex- 
postulation on  the  part  of  the  Trades  Unions  as  to 
unfair  competition,  if  you  propose  to  employ  these 
men,  subsidised  by  the  state,  to  enter  into  competition 
with  tradesmen  t — ^At  present  the  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories are  doing  the  same  thing. 

7721.  But  the  prisons  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  unremunerative  work,  such  as  picking  hemp  t — It 
would  be  better  even  for  the  Trades  Unions  than 
having  to  support  these  people  in  the  poorhouse. . 

7722.  Take  the  case  of  tJie  women  you  talk  of  wash- 
ing and  sewing ;  don't  you  think  that  could  be  over- 
dMiel — Other  things  could  be  started. 

7723.  For  instance  1 — Cooking.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  fiem^e  inmates  could  be  employed  cooking  and 
cleaning  for  the  other  inmates.  In  the  poorhouse  of 
Old  Machar  the  female  inmates  are  required  to  work 
in  that  way. 

7724.  "But  you  have  got  sick  people  and  others  who 
are  not  able-bodied,  and  you  can  employ  the  able- 
bodied  fn  attending  to  them ! — On  the  female  side. 

7726.  Yon  would  have  a  population  to  deal  with  not 
much  more  promising  than  yon  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
poorhouse,  and  you  cannot  make  the  poorhouse  of  Old 
Machar  self-sustaining  *( — On  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
people  are  more  promising  in  every  way  as  to  work,  &c. 

7726.  Can  you  tell  what  it  costs  per  head  to  keep 
the  inmates  1 — Three  shillings  without  deducting  earn- 
ings. A  large  number  of  them  are  old  and  in  the 
hospital :  and  there  are  children.  But  I  beEeve  that, 
for  such  an  fnstitntion  as  that  proposed,  employment 
would  be  found. 

7727.  I  dont  like  trusting  to  Providence  in  the 
matter.  We  want  to  have  some  distinct  views,  and  I 
should  like  S  you  could  give  us  something  more  de- 
finite t — I  have  stuped  the  subject,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  occupation  would  be  found  for  the  women.  There 
is  sewing. 

7728.  We  know  that,  and  laundry  work,  but  a  fair 
objection  to  both  of  these  is  that  they  are  overstocked. 
Cooking  might  employ  some ;  but  you  are  not  to  give 
three  course  dinners  ? — No,  but  you  wotlld  require  a  few 
cooks,  and  the  place  must  be  kept  clean. 

7729.  Have  you  got  any  remunerative  work  in  the 
poorhouse? — There  is  no  productive  -werk  for  the 
women. 

'?730.  Would  you  have  a  man  sent  by  Her  Majesty 
to  a  reformatoiT,  and  compel  his' sbp  or  his  wife  to 
tnatntain  hfm  there  t — I  would  compel'  his  son  otUs 
father,  And  I  think  they  should \»  reqtdred'f^'io  what 
they  can.  •  » 

1731.  They  -wonld  try  to  defeat  you,  wotdd  ttiey 
"Dotl — 1  have  no  doabt  they  wonld. 


7732.  And  this  wonld  make  it  their  interest  xathei  16-.  ArMidld 
to  shelter  the  accused  1 — They  do  so  in  any  case.  M'Kmti*. 

7733.  At  to  habitual  drunkards  of  the  better  class,  ionII~ia«i< 
what   do    yon    propose  J — In    the   case  of   habitual  * 
drunkards  of  the  better  class,  who  have  not  been 
convicted   before  the  Court,   and   where  Mends  are 

willing  to  contribute  towards  their  maintenance,  powers 
should  be  given  to  magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace 
on  application  by  the  person  himself  or  two  respectable 
householders— if  two  medical  practitioners  certify  that 
he  is  a  habitual  drunkard  and  a  fit  person  to  be  so  treated 
— to  send  the  person  to  a  retreat  of  a  better  order,  where 
he  or  she  shmild  be  required  to  perform  only  such 
work  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 

7734.  These  are  private  retreats  that  yon  now  speak 
of  \ — ^Yes,  but  to  whidi  the  magistrate  should  have 
power  to  send. 

7735.  Would  you  have  them  erected  by  public  or 
private  funds? — It  would  be  better  to  have  them 
controlled  by  Qovemment. 

7736.  If  power  were  given  to  local  Authorities  to 
contribute  towards  erecting  such  retreats,  would  Aber- 
deen contribute  % — I  have  no  doubt  that  Aberdeen 
would  contribute  largely.  If  it  had  power,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Town  Council  would  contribute. 

7737.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Is  there  a  general 
feeling  that  something  should  be  done  in  the  way  of 
dealing  with  habitual  offenders  and  inebriates? — A 
very  strong  feeling. 

7738.  Is  it  thought  a  proper  matter  for  restriction 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ?---Yes,  in  stdtable  cases. 

7739.  Your  view  is  that  the  offender  eSionld  be 
kept  in  a  reformatory  and  treated  in  a  scienti£c  way  ? 
Should  the  institution  be  under  local  or  Imperial 
management  ? — Imperial. 

7740.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  great  necessity  for 
individual  contact  between  the  person  to  be  reformed 
and  those  in  chaige  of  him  and  his  relatives  or  friends  i 
— ^I  find  a  good  many  do  not  get  a  fair  chance, 
because  their  relatives  drag  them  back  into  their  evil 
way. 

7741.  What  I  wanted  to  imply  is,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  sort  of  individnal  treatment.  Are  yon  of 
opinion  that  a  Government  Department  would  be 
better  for  that  purpose  than  any  merely  local  municipal 
body  t — -A  large  proportion  of  the  municipal  constitu- 
ency is  in  the  east  end,  and  it  is  found  that  they  try 
to  pat  in  men  who  will,  as  magistrates,  look  on  offences 
of  this  kind  in  a  light  way. 

7742.  llierefore  you  would  like  to  have  such  an 
institution  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government  ?— At  least  under  control  of  Qovemment, 
as  the  reformatories  are  at  present. 

7743.  What  number  do  you  think  there  should  be  in 
each  of  these  establishments  1 — As  many  as  might  be 
sent  by  the  magistrates. 

7744.  Would  you  prefer  a  gigantic  establidimont  or 
a  number  of  smaller  ones? — I  would  prefer  a  larger 
number  of  smaller  reformatories,  but  there  is  less 
chance  of  making  them  self-supporting  if  they  are  very 
small 

7745.  Because,  in  the  larger,  you  could  haveorganised 
labour  with  machinery  ? — Quite  so,  instead  of  having 
all  done  by  the  hand. 

7746.  Do  you  think  that  some  textile  work  could  be 
introduced  in  these  Institutions? — It  could  not  be 
wholly  textile,  though  a  number  of  these  fallen  women 
have  been  factory  workers. 

7747.  You  were  speaking  of  institutions  for  inebriates 
who  do  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police.  Would 
you  consider  that  labour  should  be  enforced  in  con- 
nection with  &ese  institutions? — ^Yes,  providing  that 
allowance  be  made  for  incapacity  for  work. 

7748.  Where  inniates  pay,  they  consider  themselves 
exempted  from  work.  Would  you  provide  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  work? — I  would. 

7749.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  When  you  speak  of 
Bach  iilstttations  being  under  Qovemmeiit  control,  do 
70a  mean  that  they  should  be  public  institutions,  or 
private  institutsoBs  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
penwn  who  eondubts  h,  but,  at  the  same  tine,  under 
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Jfr.  <:.-  '.'iaM  pabUc  inspection  t— I  would  prefer  to  have  them  put 

M'Ktm:^.        on  the  same  footing  as  the  reformatory. 

ISDeoTlf.''^       7750.  I  am  not  referring  to  pecuniary  assistance 

__^_  '  '  but  to  management?     I  suppose  it  w  your  opinion  that 

the  iuHtitution  should  not  be  carried  on  in  the  interest 

of  a  single  perstm  t — Yes. 

7751.  In  regard  to  the  difiSculty  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  women,  I  suppose  that  arises  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  employments  in  which  women 
alone  are  engaged  1 — TItat  is  so :  there  is  no  exclusive 
employment  for  women,  but  there  are  occupations,  such 
as  type-writing,  which  is  in  demand. 

7752.  {By  Dr.  Siitliirland.)  Do  you  know  whether 
the  Probation  of  First  Offenders'  Act  is  given  effect  to 
in  this  city  t — I  have  given  effect  to  it  very  largely. 

7763.  Why  do  you  prefer  Qovemraent  control  for 
the  proposed  institutions? — I  mean  Government  super- 
Tisiou. 

7754.  You  think  that  in  the  vase  of  habitual  drinkers 
of  the  better  class  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  their  friends  to 
have  access  to  them  % — If  the  friends  are  well  disposed, 
I  would  think  it  an  advantage  that  they  should  have 
access  to  them.  A  discretion  should  be  given  to  the 
governor  of  the  place. 


7765.  (By  Dr  Farquhanon.)    You  say  that  you  do  Ur. .:  -<;.:^aa 
not  think  short  sentences  are  deterrent? — My  opinion  J'' 'V-- 

ia  that  imprisonment  is  not  deterrent  at  alL  ,„   " — 

7766.  In  the  earlier  st^es  of  crime,  might  not  the  ' 
prospect  of  being  shut  up  in  prison  scare  a  person  from 

the  edge  of  the  precipice  ? — In  first  cases  I  have  sent 
them  off  for  a  few  months'  probation,  and  in  only  two  or 
three  cases  at  most  did  they  come  back. 

7757.  Then  it  is  the  idea  of  punishment  that  is  the 
deterrent  I — That  is  so.  When  they  have  been  sent 
two  or  three  times  to  prison  it  loses  its  effect. 

7768.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  many  of  these 
criminals  regard  the  prison  as  a  hornet— -They  lose 
their  liberty,  but  they  come  out  much  improved  iu 
health. 

7759.  Do  they  prefer  the  prison  to  the  workhouse  ? 
— They  prefer  the  prison  :  they  know  their  term  there. 

7760.  Are  they  better  fed  in  prison  ? — Much  about 
the  same. 

7761.  As  regards  these  proposed  institutions,  would 
yon  utilise  existing  buildings  or  erect  new  ones? — 
Where  existing  buildings  are  sufficient  I  would  use 
them.  A  good  many  of  the  prisons  would  be  set  free 
for  the  purpose.     [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


Ur.  J<}kn 
Bvtledge. 


Ma  JOHN  RUTLEDGE,  Governor  of  Aberdeen  Prison,  called  iu  and  examined. 


7762.  {By  the  Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  prison  service? — For  about  43  years ;  in  Aber- 
deen about  33  years. 

7763.  How  many  prisoners  have  you? — Our  daily 
average  last  year  was  67. 

7764.  Have  you  any  convicts? — We  have,  but  they 
are  removed  eight  or  ten  days  after  conviction. 

7765.  Have  you  all  the  police  prisoners  from  Aber- 
deen, city  and  county  ? — We  have. 

7766.  Are  there  many  of  them  on  short  sentences  ? — 
A  good  many.  We  have  them  for  24,  for  6,  and  for  4 
hours ;  for  breaches  of  the  Aberdeen  Police  Act,  and 
drunk  and  incapable  cases. 

7767.  On  Saturdays,  I  am  told,  those  sent  in  for 
24  hours  get  out  at  5  o'clock? — At  6  or  7  o'clock. 

7768.  Do  you  find  them  take  advantage  of  the  short 
day  t — I  don't  think  the  idea  ever  comes  into  their  heads. 

7769.  Have  you  many  juvenile  offenders  ? — Very 
few.  We  have  more  facilities  for  getting  them  away 
promptly  than  formerly. 

7769a.  Have  you  any  boys  and  girls  just  16  tr 
over? — We  have  a  few;  fewer  than  in  most  places 

7770.  Are  these  often  children  who  have  been  in 
reformatories? — I  thiuki  have  six  old  reform  a  y  boys 
in  the  prison  just  now. 

7771.  Do  you  judge  that  the  reformatory  system  is 
not  so  perfect  as  you  would  like  ? — rt.k.iiDponLUe  to  , 
make  any  system  perfect 

7772.  I  understand  that,  your  prison  being  a  small 
one,  you  have  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  views 
of  the  prisoners.  Do  they  appear  to  like  it  ? — I  don't 
think  that  either  short  or  long  sentences  make  much 
difference  in  the  case  of  old  offenders.  The  subject  has 
been  repeatedly  before  the  old  Prison  Board.  It  was 
complained  that  it  would  be  awful  to  give  long  sentences 
for  petty  offences,  but  the  difficulty  was,  Wliat  was  to 
be  done  for  the  protectionof  the  public  ? 

7773.  Do  you  think  whipping  could  be  extended? — 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  thnr  friends  were  to  do  it. 
The  other  boys  know  about  their  whipping  in  prison, 
and  it  sticks  to  them. 

7774.  Have  you  many  young  girls  in  prison? — 
Very  few. 

7776.  What  are  their  offences ?— Petty  thefts;  but 
the  Act  of  1862  gets  them  so  readily  into  prison  for 
frivolous  offences  that  it  loses  its  deterrent  effect 

7776.  Does  that   mean  that  they  find  themselves  . 
better  in  prison  than  at  home  ? — They  think  the  prison 
not  so  bad  a  place  after  alL 

7777.  Do  you  ever  find  oomparisops  4nwD  between 
yours  and  other  institutions? — Oirls  wf  thqy  would 
rather  be  in  privoa  than  in  institutions  sjh^  aa  that  of 
the  Salvation   Arm|r  or  the    Discharged,  Prisoners' 


Society.    They  come  back  and  tell  us  that  they  prefer 
the  prison. 

7778.  Are  th«y  treated  too  generously — would  you 
suggest  that  they  shouLl  be  treated  more  severely  ? — 
By  no  means ;  that  would  be  retrogression. 

7779.  Do  you  think  the  habitues  of  the  prison  prefer 
it  to  the  poorhouse  or  the  reformatory  ? — Some  do  ;  it 
makes  a  great  difference  to  them  to  get  clean  lotlging 
and  clothing  and  food. 

7780.  Do  you  ever  have  people  sent  to  you  for  kite- 
flying ?  Professor  Wilson  read  to  us  a  list  of  offences 
including  that,  in  the  Act  of  1862,  under  which  the 
number  of  commitments  appears  to  have  nearly  doubled 
in  1863,  the  numbers  being,  iu  1862,  781,  and  1149 
in  1863  ? — No  ;  that  was  largely  for  petty  offences,  but 
there  was  also  an  increase  of  other  offences.  There  were 
31  more  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  an  increase  of  19 
in  breaches  of  the  Public-Houses  Act 

7781.  Do  the  women  complain  that,  under  the  charge 
of  importuning,  they  are  taken  up  for  no  uffunce?— 
They  do,  and  respectable  people  have  been  taken  up  in 
that  way  by  mistake. 

7782.  We  have  heard  that  after  they  have  been  once 
convicted  they  have  no  chance,  and  are  run  in  when 
they  have  not  been  importuning  at  all  ? — That  is  too 
tnn..  Any  of  these  unfortunate  girls,  if  they  have  been 
in  prison  on  a  few  oecaatons,  are  not  allowed  to  be  seen 
on  the  street  If  one  of  them  is  seen  speaking  to  a  num 
on  the  street  the  man  is  allowed  to  pass  and  the  woman 
is  run  in. 

7783.  What  is  the  penalty  for  that  offence  ? — It  runs 
up  to  fourteen  days. 

7784.  We  found  in  Edinburgh  that  one  magistrate 
gave  24  hours,  while  others  gave  high  sentences.  Do 
any  of  your  magistrates  give  long  sentences  ? — We  have 
occasionally  sentences  of  three  days,  but  the  magistrates 
vary.  They  are  drawn  from  different  spheres  of 
society.  A  sheriff  or  a  stipendiary  magistrate  would  be 
more  reliable. 

7785.  A  sheriff  may  take  a  particular  view?  We 
found  a  sheriff  in  Edinburgh  who  took  a  view  of  hia 
own? — One  magistrate  will  give  14  days  few  'loitering' 
or  importuning,  while  another  will  give  2  or  3 
days. 

7786.  Yon  have  a  society  for  the  aid  of  discharged 
prisoners  ? — ^Yes,  an  excellent  society. 

7787.  Does  their  officer  work  well  with  you  ? — He 
does.  He  is  allowed  to  see  prisoners  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, and,,  along  with  the  lady  visitors,  looks  out  for 
the  reclamation  of  prisoners. 

7788.  You  have  some  inveterate  cases.  What  about 
that  woman  Margaret  Lawrence  ? — Margaret  Lawrence 
is  one  of  the  quietest  prisoners  we  have  in  (he  jail. 
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Mr.  Mm 

RiUUdge. 


The  worst  of  them  behave  there.     They  know  that 
they  will  he  punished  if  they  do  not. 

12  Deeri894.      ^^®^'  ^*^®  ^^^  minj  punishments  in  the  prison! — 
__^^       Very  few. 

7790.  What  have  you  done  for  this  woman  Law- 
rence 1 — She  has  been  two  or  three  times  sent  to 
institutions,  but  left  saying  that  she  would  rather  be  in 
prison  than  in  such  places. 

7791.  Tou  are  not  a  member  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  t — No. 

7792.  Do  you  pay  the  gratuities  earned  by  the 
prisoners  1 — I  pay  the  gratuities,  and  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Committee  is  empowered  to  apply  them  to  tiie  best 
advantage. 

7793.  Do  you  know  people  who  have  got  good  work 
from  your  prison  1 — Seldom  direct  from  we  prison.    I 

.  .       have  all  the  sack  repairing  of  the  whole  trade  in  Aber- 
deen— all  done  in  prison. 

7794.  What  sort  of  work  do  you  get  for  your  dis- 
charged prisoners  1 — We  seldom  get  anything  except  a 
few  days  at  breaking  sticks  until  better  employment  ia 
got  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  get  men 
into  work  out  of  jaiL 

7795.  How  much  do  you  earn  in  a  yeart — We 
perhaps  clear  about  £100  or  £120  a  year. 

7796.  If  you  had  to  deal  with  an  institution  for 
habitual  criminals,  could  you  get  work  out  of  them 
appreciably  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their  keep  1 — Not  to 
any  appreciable  extent 

7797.  Suppose  yon  had  them  iu  hand  for  a  couple 
of  yeaiB,  coald  yon  make  them  self-supporting  t — Not 
self-supporting^  or  anything  like  it 

7798.  What  occupations  have  yon  for  your  prisoners  t 
— Sack-making,  repairing  sacks,  tailoring,  pickuig  or 
dressing  hemp  hair-sewing,  and  a  good  deal  of  stoclung- 
knitting  for  the  convict  prison  at  Peterhead  and  others. 

7799.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Is  not  the  payment  of 
fines  in  the  prison  somewhat  frequent!— We  have 
'sometimes  fifteen  and  twenty  in  a  month. 

7800.  How  does  this  come  about  f — These  are  fines 
paid  by  prisoners  who  have  been  hurried  over  before 
they  had  time  to  pay. 

7801.  Are  there  thus  about  160  cases  recorded 
against  the  town  which  are  only  nominal  imprisonment  1 
—That  is  sa 

7802.  You  said  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  boys  and 
girls  sent  to  the  reformatory  direct  Does  it  not  teka 
some  little  time  to  arrange  matters  before  they  are 
sent  1 — I  understand  they  are  sent  direct  from  the  bar 
to  the  reformatory.  In  Aberdeen  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  sending  them  straight  to  the  reformatory. 

7803.  I  would  like  to  know  your  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  short  sentences  on  prisoners  t — They  are  of  no 
effect  I  speak  of  "  Recidivistes."  Prisoners  think 
nothing  of  short  sentences,  and  soon  come  back.  I  am 
familiar  with  their  faces. 

7804.  When  you  find  residents  in  Aberdeen  coming 
into  prison  every  month,  do  they  not  show  dislike  <tf 
the  restraint! — They  express  no  dislike.  So  far  as 
their  sentences  are  concerned,  there  is  no  salutary  effect. 

7806.  On  what  line  of  policy  do  you  think  the  treat- 
ment of  such  prisoners  should  proceed  t — I  think  the 
only  line  of  policy  along  which  prospect  of  success  would 
lie  is  that  of  long  sentences  for  adult  offenders,  to  keep 
them  off  the  streets,  aud  for  young  persons  breatmeut 
in  reformatories. 

7806.  (By  Mias  Stevenson.)  Would  the  shutting 
up  of  these  old  offtinders  remove  an  evil  influence 
from  the  younger  generation ! — It  would. 

7807.  To  shut  up  the  old  offenders  would  be  to  re- 
move a  power  for  evil  from  the  young  people! — It 
would  do  that  and  save  the  community  from  annoy- 
ance. 

7808.  In  respect  of  these  charges  in  connection  with 
which  women  are  brought  in,  I  suppose  it  is  the  only 


case  in  which  mere  suspicion  is  allowed  to  suggest  a  Mr.  John 
charge !— It  is  evidently  so.  JRutUdgt. 

7809.  If  a  woman  is  found  loitering  on  the  street  .„  £"    . 
she  is  run  in,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  offence  "" 
witii  which  she  is  charged! — That  is  so.     She  may 

be  loitering  although  not  importuning.    They  are  taken 
in  at  times  for  really  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

7810.  And  there  is  no  other  offence  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  ! — There  is  not 

7811.  (By  Dr  Sutherland.)  Why  do  you  object  to 
whipping !  For  children  is  it  not  preferable  to  imprison- 
ment!— Because  the  stigma  of  having  been  whipped 
sticks  to  them. 

7812.  Does  not  the  stigma  of  the  prison  stick  closer 
and  longer  to  them  !  Do  yon  see  any  objection  to  their 
being  whipped  in  the  police  cells ! — I  do  not  like  it 

7813.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  Solomon  recom- 
mended it ! — I  do  not  object  to  the  whipping  in  it- 
self, but  merely  to  public  whipping.     I  would  like  to 

have  it  done  by  parents  or  guardians.  '-" 

7814.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  of  persons 
who  were  imprisoned  during  the  year  for  first  offences  ! 
— The  total  commitments  for  the  year  were  1860,  and 
tiie  number  who  had  been  previously  Imprisoned  was 
461,  so  that  about  1400  went  to  prison  for  the  first  time. 

7815.  Do  you  find,  then,  that  a  slight  imprisonment 
is  sufficient  to  deter  most  of  these  people  from  coming 
back! — Yes;  it  is  when  they  have  been  committed 
two  or  three  times  that  they  get  hardened. 

7816.  You  express  au  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
police  method  of  dealing  with  prostitutes.  But  is  it 
not  the  case  that  this  is  the  occupation  of  the  woman — 
that  she  is  making  her  livelihood  by  it ! — If  they  have 
been  run  iu  once  or  twice,  they  are  run  in  as  a  matter 
of  course  when  found  on  the  street  at  night.  If  I  speak 
to  a  woman,  she  is  taken  up  and  I  pass  on  without 
challenge. 

7817.  Do  the  'showy'  class  of  prostitutes  ever  get 
run  iu  in  Aberdeen !— They  are  visited  in  their  houses 
I  presume. 

7818.  {By  Cd.  M'Hardy.)  Is  the  morality  of  the 
town  improved  as  compared  with  thirty  years  ago ! — 
I  cannot  say  that  it  is.  The  evil  is  driven  into  houses 
instead  of  being  left  on  the  street 

7819.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  1  suppose  the  reason 
why  the  swell  women  are  not  nm  in  is  that  they  do 
noUiing  to  bring  themselves  under  the  notice  of  the 
law ! — That  is  so. 

7820.  Yon  think  the  common  prostitute  is  nndulj' 
harassed  !  What  is  meant  by '  loitering '  %— '  Loitering ' 
is  understood  to  be  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 
That  is  assumed  to  be  their  pur{)ose  if  they  are  seen 
speaking  to  a  man. 

7821.  You  say  tliat  the  success  of  the  reformatories 
has  not  been  so  great  as  you  would  like ! — They  can- 
not be  expected  to  succeed  in  every  case. 

7822.  (By  CoL  M'Hardy.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
a  bad  reformatory  boy  is  always  particularly  bad! — 
That  U80. 

7823.  {By  Dr.  Farqvhanon.)  Why  should  that  be  ! 
— It  seems  somehow  to  be  ingrained  into  them.  I 
regard  about  three-fourths  of  our  prisoners  as  more  or 
less  insane,  especially  when  they  get  drink — often  new 
run  :ululterated  stuff  that  drives  them  uiad.  Methyl- 
ated spirits  was  consumed  largely  till  within  a  year  or 

two  llgO. 

7824.  Have  you  ever  had  a  boy  sent  in  for  kite- 
flying!— No;  a  judicious  magistrate,  would  dispose  of 
such  a  charge  by  a  reprimand. 

7825.  Do  you  think  whipping  spoils  a  boy's  char- 
acter ! — It  sticks  to  him  as  much  as  imprisonment 

7826.  What  is  the  difference  between  whipping  at  a 
police  court  and  whipping  by  the  head-master  at  Eton 
or  Harrow  ! — It  is  more  liko  putting  a  person  through 
a  form  of  execution.    [Wituesd  then  withdrew.]. 
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Mr.VcdOd 
Ueana, 

14  Deo.  1884.      7827.  {By  th&  Chairman.)  Yon  tave  been  for  a  lorsg 
i_  time  a  memlier  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  1 — 

For  18  years  continnonaly. 

7828.  Tou  haTe  also  been  for  sometinie  a  mafpstrste 
of  the  city  t — ^For  eight  years. 

7829.  Yon  know  the  range  of  this  inquiry,  and  I 
understand  yon  have  prepared  some  information  regard- 
ing habitual  offenders }— Last  year  -we  bad  39  females 
and  16  males  almost  continuously  before  the  Gonrt. 
Ttie  16  males  vrere  convicted  85  time^  and  the  ^ 
females  345  times. 

7830.  Then,  if  yon  could  be  relieved  of  Uiese 
habitual  offenders,  you  would  be  ^^atly  relieved  f — 
Very  greatly. 

7831.  Would  yon  (pve  the  Committee  one  ot  two 
specimens,  and  then  the  detailed  list  can  be  handed  in  T 
— I  put  in  a  detailed  list  of  54  cases. 

7832.  I  see  yon  frequently  have  parties  dealt  with 
for  abusive  language — what  is  the  penalty  for  that  t — 
We  can  fine  them  or  send  them  to  prison.  I  don't 
think  there  has  been  any  sentence  of  imprisonment 
without  a  fine,  but  such  offenders  generally  go  to  prison 
because  niiable  to  pay  the  fine. 

7833.  The  first  man  on  your  list  has  been  75  times 
in  prison — 13  times  during  1893 — you  have  no  details 
of  the  total  amount  of  imprisooment  t — ^I  will  fill  that 
into  the  return. 

7834.  Ton  have  cot  other  habitual  offenders  who 
rua  this  one  pretly  close  t — We  have. 

7835.  If  you  could  deal  with  this  lot  it  would  be 
a  great  relief  7 — It  would.  You.  see  tbe  same  face 
come  up  at  the  police  bar  week  after  week  and  mouth 
after  month. 

7836.  What  is  the  practice  in  connection  with  the 
trial  of  these  repeated  offences?  In  trying  the  case, 
is  evidence  submitted  as  to  the  repeated  convictions  7 
— We  are  not  told  about  that  till  the  charge  before  the 
Court  has  been  proved.  Then  the  previous  con- 
victions are  stated.  But,  being  familiar  with  the  face, 
we  cannot  help  recognising  an  habitual  offender. 

7837.  Do  new  bailies  give  more  lenient  sentences? 
—There  is  very  little  difference. 

7838.  You  have  no  consultation  among  yourselves 
as  to  how  you  shall  deal  with  any  particular  class  of 
cases  1 — No  ;  each  magistrate  is  left  to  his  discretion. 

7839.  Will  you  please  state  your  method  of  treating 
drunkenness? — Drunkennese  accompanied  by  incapacity 
is  dealt  with  under  the  23rd  clause  of  the  Public- 
Houses  Act  Amendment  Act,  1862,  by  which  a  fine 
of  5s.  may  be  imposed,  or  24  hours'  imprisonment; 
but  in  cases  of  a  first  offence,  or  where  the  offenders 
have  been  in  the  police  cells  from  Saturday  night  to 
Monday  morning,  they  are  generally  admonished  and 
dismissed. 

7640.  You  state  that  drunkenness  is  dealt  with 
wider  the  23rd  clause  of  the  Public-Houses  Act 
Amendment  Act  of  1862,  which  allows  a  fine  of  5s. 
or  24  hours'  imprisonment  Have  you  no  stiffer  pro- 
vision in  your  own  Act? — No,  we  have  nothing  in 
our  own  Act  for  the  drunk  and  incapable. 

7841.  You  are  aware  that  the  Burghs  Police  Act 
gives  more  stringent  powers — up  to  408.  of  a  fine,  and, 
in  the  case  of  aggrttvation,  14  days  extra  withoat  the 


Mr.DaiM 

JfddflU. 

option  of  Ja  fine.     Do  you  think  such  power  would  be  j.  j)JJ["jL 
an  improvement  1— In  some  eases  it  would  be  an  im-       _^_ 
provement  as  putl^ng  the  offender  away  for  &  loiter 
period  where  he  woold  not  be  able  to  gat  drink, 
instead  of  being  out  soon  and  at  it  again. 

7842.  Are  you  aware  thal^  under  tJie  But^  Police 
Act,  yon  have  power  to  adopt  any  section  of  it  ? — ^The 
matter  has  never  been  before  the  magistrates,  and  w« 
have  never  felt  want  of  power  on  that  point 

T843.  How  do  you  deal  with  dnnikennees  when 
accompanied  with  disorderly  conduct  T — Drunkenneas 
attended  by  disorderly  conduct  is  dealt  with  under 
clamee  146  of  the  Aberdeen  Pdiee  and  Waterworks 
Act,  1863,  by  which  a  fine  of  408.  may  be  imposed, 
or  the  defender,  in  die  dracretion  of  tbe  magisbate, 
may  be  imprisoaed  for  a  period  not  exceeding  7  di^ 

7844.  8o  that,  even  with  the  aggravation  of  dtt- 
ordeify  conduct,  you  cannot  give  so  nrach  as  is  dowed 
under  the  Burghs  Police  Act  for  being  drunk  and 
incapable  1  How  do  you  deal  wfth  breach  of  the 
peace  1 — Breach  of  tbe  peace  is  dealt  with  under  the 
Common  Law,  which  litnite  the  fine  to  £6,  and  tjje 
imprisonment  to  60  days ;  but,  by  the  Aberdeen  Police 
and  Wa1»rwork8  Act,  1862,  in  addition  to  the  90 
days'  imprisonment,  the  offender  ean  be  ordained  to 
find  caution  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  jC20  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  a  period  not  exceeding  12  months,  or 
suffer  30  days'  imprisonment 

T845.  Tie  most  of  these  eaeee  are  associated  with 
drink  T — All  of  them,  practically,  are  the  result  of  dfrink. 

7846.  Do  you  remember  any^  case  that  has  been 
dealt  with  on  the  principle  of  eaution  H — We  have  had 
two  cases :  in  filling  np  the  returns  I  will  give  the 
particulars  of  these  cases. 

7847-48.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  apply  fliis  principle  of  caution  to  habitual 
drunkards  f — It  has  never  been  before  (tie  magistrates. 
Offenders  of  this  class  would  seldom  be  able  to  find 
cautioa 

7849.  How  do  you  deal  with  prostitution  t — Prosti- 
tution is  dealt  with  nnder  the  194th  clause  of  the 
Aberdeen  Police  and  Waterworks  Act  of  1862,  in 
which  the  fine  is  limited  to  403.  and  the  impriBonment 
to  14  days. 

7850.  Do  any  magistrates  go  the  whole  length  of 
the  sentence? — Very  seldom;  it  is  generally  15s.  or 
seven  days  in  prison.  Where  there  is  recurrence  of 
the  offence  I  have  known  the  full  penalty  given,  but 
only  in  extreme  cases. 

7851.  Are  you  able  to  cope  with  the  evilt — We  are 
not  able  to  cope  with  it  in  the  lower  districts. 

7852.  The  crime  here,  I  understand,  is  principaQy 
'loitering,'  and  the  parties  are  of  the  lower  class ?-- 
Yes ;  I  don't  think  any  of  them  are  able  to  pay  a  fine. 

7853.  We  have  heard  that  it  is  the  lower  class  of 
prostitutes  chiefly  who  come  before  the  magistrates ; 
have  you  any  explanation  of  that  ? — ^The  others,  who 
would  be  able  to  pay,  seldom  bring  themselves  under 
the  notice  of  the  police. 

7854.  The  drunken  and  reckless  prostitute  faoon 
drifts  to  the  lowest  grade  ? — They  come  down  steadily. 
As  they  return  they  give  evidence  of  falling  lower  and 
lower. 
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7855.  How  dofon  deal  with  va^pwicraod  beggiugt 
— ^Vagrancy  and  beggiug  are  dealt  with  under  roe 
Municipal  Extension  Act  of  1871,  which  give*  tbe 
magistrate  power  to  s«nd  the  penon  to  prieon  30 
daye  for  the  fiiet  oflanoe  and  60  dajij  for  subsequent 
offences. 

7856.  Have  you  niatiy  T8gmut«T— A  coiwideiable 
numher. 

7857.  'VHiat  is  your  exverieuce  ae  to  the  result  of 
dealing  with  vagrant  offemitTgt— We  fiud  ttiat  UUle 
good  comee  of  sending  t]iett  to  prison,  and  very  oftco^ 
if  they  do  not  belong  to  the  town,  got  a  prosmiso  from 
them  to  take  tbemseiTee  off,  and  let  them  go.  That  ie 
jnst  getting  rid  of  them  onrselves,  and  we  think  if 
they  could  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  it  would  be  a 
benefit. 

7858.  Would  you  dsal  in  that  way  with  a  beggar 
who  had  been  only  once  or  twice  up? — That  would 
depend  on  his  appearance,  aiid  ou  the  question  whether 
it  was  only  an  incidental  case  of  begging  or  going 
about  making  an  occupation  of  it. 

7859.  Do  you  ever  come  on  a  tramp  who  only  bege 
as  a  last  resort  while  seeking  work  t—I  have  not  seen 
such  a  case,  and  would  dismiss  it. 

7860.  What  means  have  you  of  relieving  necessitous 
and  deaerviog  cases  1 — We  had  at  one  tune  a  magis- 
trates' box,  supplied  by  money  received  for  the  stances 
of  shows  in  Castle  Street,  and  we  now  replenish  it  from 
the  common  good  of  the  city.  But  we  nave  few  cases 
in  which  help  can  be  given. 

7861.  We  are  told  that  there  is  want  of  accommoda^ 
tion  for  men  ou  tramp  who  come  to  the  city  4 — It  has 
become  necessary  for  the  city  itself  to  deal  with  that 
question,  and  7  understand  it  is  to  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  clearii\g  away  of  the  eluius  over  there, 
by  providing  creditable  lodging-houses. 

7862.  We  find  that  lodging-housa  keepers  rather 
prefer  tlie  regular  customer  T — ^We  generally  find  that 
from  the  lowest  class  of  lodging-houses  we  get  most  of 
our  Police  Court  work. 

7863.  Have  you  considered  the  possible  enoouraqe- 
ment  of  vagrancy  by  the  erection  of  shelters  t-.-We 
have  not  had  that  question  before  us, 

7864.  Are  you  inclined  for  the  stronger  powers  of 
the  Buiigbs  Actl — ^We  think  our  law  sufiScjent  lot 
breaches  of  the  peace  caused  by  drunkenness. 

7865.  With  regard  to  prostitution  cases,  what  is 
your  opinion  T — ^When  the  offender  is  old  in  sin,  I  find 
the  punishment  has  little  or  no  effect,  but  the  younger 
ones  sometimes  seem  to  feel  their  position,  and  many 
of  them  take  advantage  of  going  to  a  Bescue  House. 
Some  of  them,  when  got  in  thne,  have  been  rescued, 
and  are  now  leading  better  lives.  The  class  of  offendfira, 
however,  who  come  before  the  Police  Court  are  not  the 
sort  of  persons  tbat  there  is  much  chance  of  good 
being  done  with.  They  are  goneraHy  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  and  I  know  of  only  two  cases  in  which  good  has 
been  done  among  tJiem  at  the  shelters. 

7866.  What  is  your  experience  with  vagrants  and 
beggars  t  —  They  are  a  source  of  great  aunoyauce 
to  the  community,  but  I  think  imprisonmeut  does 
them  little  good.  If  they  were  confined  in  a  reforma- 
tory, and  made  to  work  for  tb^r  liviiig,  it  migbt  be  a 
means  of  curing  them  from  Uieir  wandering  and  idle 
habits. 

7867.  How  would  you  solve  the  problem  of  the 
educaticm  of  these  vagrants'  children^— That  question 
involves  a  serious  responsibility^  but  at  present  I  can 
make.;no  suggestion.  It  is  an  important  question  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  relonnatpry  institU' 
tions. 

7868.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  chlldcea 
into  the  ezistii^  reformatories  ? — We  have  no  diffi- 
culty, and  they  are  alwgys  ready  to  admit.  When  the 
reformatory  was  found  unable  to  pay  its  way,  the  city 
gave  .£600  and  the  county  ^600  oat  of  the  rates. 

7869.  Do  you  contribute  to  one  reformatory  only  1 
— We  give  the  Eoman  Catholic  Institution  and  several 
others  smaller  sums  which  help  them  along, 

7B70.  Are  there  many  dehnquent  Boman  Catholic 
ddldreu  1— Ver/  few^. 


JEmtm. 
UDeal8»4. 


7871.  Dojou^To  to  <h«  Sesnw  Borne  l~I  don'i  ^r.  ZtanM 
think  we  do. 

7872.  Hav*  you  any  snggsstions  as  to  (he  tieatnenft 
of  iukbltoal  drunkards  f — I  am  of  opinion  ibtX  compol- 
Bory  retreats  or  reformatoriea  tboula  b»  pnnrUod  wwe 
these  habitual  offeuders  could,  on  the  mxd  ot  fovik 
conviction  within  twelve  nontbe,  be  placed  for »  poriod 
of  not  more  than  two  to  three  fw»,  «a  ^t  thtir 
desire,  which  is  a  pl^yisical  disease,  my  neon  andt 
curative  teenixMni  as  may  he  fbvnd  most  fnittAile  tp 
each  particular  case.  In  Q^ese  ref  ortn&tories  work  of  sO 
kinds  could  be  carried  on.  so  as  to  make  them  wO^ 
self-supporting,  if  poasibiB,  G^tod  condvct  should  be 
recognised  eiOier  by  giviag  a  pecuninry  recompense  on 
liberation  or  by  procuring  work  of  some  suitame  klsd 
for  the  party.  There  could  a^o  be  in  the  refonnatoxies 
better  rooms  for  those  inebriates  whoee  social  position 
would  enable  them  to  pay  for  their  majutenanca,  and 
who,  on  tbat  account,  would  only  occupy  themselves  in 
such  pursuits  as  they  had  been  accustomed  t<^  thus 
taking  away  any  feeling  that  might  be  in  the  minds  9f 
the  hotter  classes  in  applying  to  get  frifnds  placeid 
under  change. 

7873.  ■5u)H  would  have  the  whole  lot^  qv^i-criminal 
and  nou-criminal,  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  On 
whom  would  you  throw  the  erpeoset— I  think  the 
state  should  meet  it.  So  far  as  Aberdeen  is  concerned,  . 
to  provide  for  the  55  habitual  offenders  who  are  con- 
tinually appearing  before  the  Court,  at,  say  £^0  «ach 
yearly,  would  cost  £1,650  for  keep.  Then  to  provide 
a  house  of  55  beds,  at  i200  a  bec^  wouhi  cost  £11,000, 
whidj,  at  3  per  cent.,  would  cost  £330,  and,  adding  the 
same  sum  for  sinking  fund,  would  make  £660,  in  all 
£2,310^  equal  to  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  taxation 
of  the  city,  which  would  provide  for  tb^  whole  of  these 
individuals. 

7874.  Do  you  think  the  dtizens  would  stand  a 
penny  in  the  poimd  for  the  purpose  ?— They  would  aot 
like  it,  but  would  be  glad  if  the  state  would  take  it  up. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  penny  in  the  pound  wouhl 
be  a  better  bai;gain  for  the  community. 

7875.  What  would  you  do  with,  habitual  drunkards 
of  the  poorer  class  who  do  not  come  under  cognisance 
of  the  police  t — I  would^  on  applicaiion  of  their  fciaods 
or  the  roor's  Inspector,  and  ou  hearing  evidence,  pve 
the  magistrates  power  to  deal  with  the  ease  as  already 
stated.  Toluntary  detention  is  of  no  use  for  these 
classes. 

7876.  It  has  been  found  that  female  habitual 
offenders  submit  themselves  voluntarily  to  detention, 
either  under  dread  of  long  periods  of  impisonment  or 
under  the  compulsitor  of  starvation  facing  them? — I 
don't  think  many  such  cases  would  be  found  in 
Aberdeen. 

7877.  Would  you  send  prostitutes  to  these  homes  ?-.- 
It  is  a  difficult  question.  Tou  could  not  get  the  better 
class  of  prostitutes  unless  they  were  kept  separate. 

7878.  Have  you  many  weak-minded  crimint^  in 
Aberdeen — '  softiah '  ? — I  have  not  seen  many  of  that 
kind, 

7879.  I  suppose  soft-headedness  is  not  a  common 
thing  in  Aberdeen  t — When  they  take  too  much  drink 
it  is  soft  enough  sometimes. 

7880.  I  mean  the  class  of  silly,  hardly  responsible 
persons,  on  the  border  line  between  imbecility  and  in- 
sanity?— The  habitual  drunkard,  as  be  gets  older, 
becomes  'soft,'  but  few  <ome  before  the  Court  th»i 
could  be  called  'silly.' 

7881.  (Bj/  Col.  M'Eardy.)  There  has  bei©  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  ^prehensions  in 
Aberdeen.  Is  that  due  to  the  instructions  of  the 
magistrates  to  the  Chief  Constable  ?-^I7o ;  there  ats  a 
great  many  more  petty  cases  beought  up  bow  (hw 
formerly,  especiaJljr  as  breaches  of  tihe  {>eaee.  Jf  two 
women  make  a  disturbance  at  their  stair-head,  it  is  < 
breach  of  the  peace.  A  higher  stondard  otf  order  seems 
to  have  been  set  up. 

7882.  With  reference  to  the  qnesfcifm  of  caution, 
might  it  not  often,  be  found  by  a  poor  man  amgmg  his 
friends,  who  would  thus  become  his  guardians?— They 
often  pe^  his  &aa  lax  him,  hut  the  canticai  if^tem  is 
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ilr.  Daniel  '  Seldom  applied,  and  only  when  we  find  a  party  lapsing. 

Meams.  Jt  tends  to  make  him  take  care  of  himself. 

J    Tv' T<T"      7883.  Suppose  a  lad  finds  caution  for  12  months,  if 

__;'  "  he  lapse  after  three  months  I  suppose  the  money  of 

his  fnends  is  forfeited  1 — If  they  have  it 

7884.  Sappose  your  sentence  is  to  find  caution  or  go 
for  30  days  to  prison,  and  that  he  lapses  after  a  monUi, 
does  the  30  days'  sentence  revive  T— -I  don't  think  we 
have  ever  had  a  case  in  which  the  party  was  brought 
back  within  the  period  of  caution.  Probably  more 
eould  be  done  in  that  direction. 

7886.  As  to  the  retreats  or  reformatories,  what 
would  be  your  idea  of  the  lines  on  which  they  should 
be  managed — wonld  yon  have  them  under  local  control 
with  Govemment  inspection  1 — Yes. 

7886.  Then  you  would  probably  secure  best  refer 
matory  results  i— No  doubt. 

7887.  If  the  management  were  in  the  hands  of  local 
snthority  the  expenditure  might  come  from  local 
sources  %■ — A  portion  of  it  might. 

7888.  I  suppose  you  have  occasionally  stayed  in  the 
county  on  holiday ;  have  yon  had  much  experience  in 
meeting  tramps  Y—No,  there  are  not  many  in  our 
county,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them. 

7889.  What  is  the  restriction  on  boys  and  girls 
Belling  things  on  the  street  1 — Just  the  Education  Act. 
We  have  no  powers  as  magistrates. 

7890.  Then  a  little  child  of  10  or  11,  who  has  passed 
the  6th  standard,  may  sell  without  restriction.  Do  you 
find  bad  results  from  children  so  young  selling  things 
on  the  street  1 — We  have  never  had  a  case  brought  up. 
Keeping  children  out  at  night  can  do  them  no  good, 
but  there  are  few  on  the  streets  of  Aberdeen. 

7891.  Oldmill  is  subsidised  to  the  extent  of  £600. 
Is  the  female  reformatory  subsidised) — The  grant  of 
£600  covers  both  the  reformatories  and  two  industrial 
schools,  under  a  local  Act  of  Parliament 

7892.  You  would  think  it  necessary,  in  the  proposed 
new  institutions,  to  keep  the  numbers  as  low  as  possible 
to  secure  individual  attention :  have  you  thought  how 
high  the  numbers  might  be  allowed  to  rise  consistently 
with  effective  treatment  1 — I  have  not  thought  out  that 
question. 

7893.  Do  you  think  a  person  sent  to  such  an  institu- 
tion might,  after  a  time,  be  boarded  out,  to  begin  him 
with  ordinary  life  without  tlie  routine  of  the  institution  f 
— I  think  that  would  be  well. 

7894.  In  making  your  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  you  take  it  at  £30  per  inmate  ? — I  wished 
not  to  understate  the  cost 

7895.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  maintenance  in 
a  prison,  which  is  a  more  elaborate  kind  of  establish- 
ment, costs  only  £20,  b  not  £30  a  high  figure,  especially 
as  the  labour  might  remunerate  up  to,  say  40  per  cent,  t 
— In  the  lunatic  asylum  they  charge  as  high  as  £30, 
and  I  bised  my  calculation  on  lunatic  treatment 

7896.  What  is  the  cost  per  inmate  of  the  keep  in 
Oldiuill  %—l  think  it  is  about  £16. 

7897.  So  that  possibly,  if  the  matter  were  gone  into 
closely,  it  might  be  found  possible  to  maintain  an  adult 
refoimatory  at  considerably  less  than  your  estimate  1 — 
llie  £30  includes  capital  charges  and  costs,  on  the 
lines  of^the  lunatic  asylum,  and  is  an  outside  estimate. 

7898?  There  is  a  class  of  persons  you  have  to  deal 
with  sometimes  in  poorhouses  and  sometimes  in  prison 
— people  who  are  either  aged  or  not  able-bodied — how 
would  yon  deal  with  them  1 — ^The  institution  would  be 
just  the  place  for  them. 

7899.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  keep  such  people 
in  the  poorhouse  ? — If  we  hai  the  power,  which  I  think 
we  should  have,  many  cases  would  be  sent  to  the 
poorhouse  instead  of  the  prison. 

7900.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Do  you  think  the 
Parochial  Board  authorities  or  Parish  Council 
authorities  should  have  power  to  deal  with  prostitution 
cases  t — I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  be 
taken  charge  of  and  detained. 

7901.  Yon  find  the  same  women  coming  up  again 
and  again,  and  yearly  going  down  in  the  scale  t — We 
do. 

7902.  Have  you  evsr  given  them  the  chance  of 


going  to  a  shelter  f — Yes  :  one  or  two  went  and  ran  Mr.  DanUt 
away.  Maam*.     .  . 

7903.  You  say  the  reformatory  is  always  ready  to  , .  _j^  -_. . 
receive  children  sent  to   it? — Yes,    but  we  ask  the       __^ 
parents  to  contribute  towards  their  maintenance  if  able. 

7904.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  In  giving  your  calcula- 
tion, which  you  admit  to  be  a  high  one,  you  indicated 
tha^  if  the  Government  did  nothing  to  hdp  to  provide 
for  these  people,  it  might  be  beneficial  for  the  city 
itself  to  do  something.  I  suppose  the  city  would  have 
still  less  objection  if  the  cost  of  the  institution  were 
undertaken  by  Government  7 — Certainly. 

7906.  You  say  that  there  are  56  people  costing  the 
city  about  £300  a  year :  to  provide  for  these  people 
would  be  so  far  a  reUef  to  the  city  % — It  would. 

7906.  A  number  of  these  people  are  common  to  the 
poorhouse  and  the  prison,  llie  Parochial  Board  might 
be  expected  to  do  something  in  respect  of  them  7 — I 
don't  think  half  a  dozen  who  have  ever  been  in  the  poor- 
house have  been  sent  to  prison. 

7907.  With  regard  to  these  men  who  are  so  continu- 
ally in  prison,  what  becomes  of  their  wives  and 
children  t — We  generally  find  in  the  class  of  persons 
who  go  constantly  to  prison  that  it  is  the  wife  who 
maintains  the  fanuly. 

7908.  So  that  the  wife  and  famUy  would  be  better 
able  to  provide  for  themselves  when  the  husband  b  in 
confinement  Do  you  think  you  could  find  out  the 
hbtory  of  the  56,  and  let  us  know  how  many  of  them 
are  now,  or  ever  have  been,  chargeable  to  the  parish  ? — I 
will 

7909.  What  results  have  you  had  from  boys  sent  to 
the  Mars  Shipt — The  results  in  the  Mars  Ship  boys 
have  been  good. 

7910.  Yet  the  Mars  has  some  400  boyst — I  have  no 
objection  to  large  numbers  in  an  institution  where  they 
are  being  trained  for  after  life. 

7911.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  not  much  objection 
to  inebriates  of  the  well-to-do  and  poorer  classes  being 
treated  in  the  same  institution  t — The  expense  of  two 
such  institutions  would  be  great 

7912.  Were  yon  aware  that  in  America  the  well-to- 
do  and  poorer  inebriates  are  in  the  same  building 
though  they  do  not  mix  1 — I  was  not  aware. 

7913.  The  Aberdeen  police  statistics  show  2165  cases 
of  disorderly  conduct,  and  285  of  drunk  and  incapable, 
the  proportion  of  drunk  and  incapable  being  about  one 
to  eight  of  the  others,  while  in  Glasgow  the  two  cate- 
gories are  nearly  equal.  Can  you  explain  the  large 
proportion  of  disorderly  cases  in  Aberdeen  t — There  are 
many  cases  of  trifling  quarrels  that  should  not  be 
brought  up  at  all. 

7914.  Does  the  dbproportion  arise  from  the  fact 
that,  under  your  local  Act  you  can  only  give  a  sentence 
of  24  hours  or  5s.  for  being  drunk  and  incapable,  and 
the  constable  on  slight  pretext  of  resutance  makes  the 
charge  the  more  serious  one  of  disorderly  conduct 
which  carries  the  bigger  penalty  ] — I  do  not  think  so. 

7916.  Are  Aberdeen  drunkards  more  riotous  than 
those  of  other  towns,  or  do  the  police  select  the  offence 
to  be  charged  % — An  incapable  man  cannot  resbt  He 
has  to  be  carried  by  the  police. 

7916.  I  see  that  in  Aberdeen  3156  persons  were 
apprehended  once,  and  did  not  come  back.  Does  that 
not  go  to  prove  that,  in  90  per  cent  of  cases,  the  slight 
penalty  of  a  pledge  or  the  police  cells,  or  a  small  fine 
imposed  by  the  magistrate,  has  sufficed  to  deter  t — 
Perhaps  20  or  30  cases  in  a  month  are  those  of  strangers 
who  do  not  belong  tu  Aberdeen. 

7917.  What  would  you  consider  the  definition  of  an 
habitual  drunkard  ^ — Four  convictions  in  one  year. 

7918.  Should  not  that  to  some  extent  be  regulated 
by  the  opportunity  of  committing  the  offence  and  the 
intermissions  between  offences  ? — The  magistrate  should 
be  allowed  more  power. 

7919.  There  are  three  poorhouses  in  thb  dutrict — St 
Nicholas,  Old  Machar;  and  Stonehaven  :  in  Stonehaven 
there  are  75  inmates,  and  in  the  other  two  there  are 
200  vacant  places.  Could  an  arrangement  be  e^ily 
made  to  set  aside  the  Stonehaven  poorhouse  as  a 
reformatory  for  habitual  offenders,  its  pre:e  :t  inmates 
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Mr,  JJaniel      being  sent  to  Aberdeen  and  Old  Machar  f — If  (Toveru- 
;J/<nrtu.  meut  granted  powers  to  the  other  two  parishes  to  take 

14  lieoTlSSt  *''®  Stonehaven  inmates,  and  set  that  building  free,  it 
.  '  might  be  done,  though   I  think  there  would  be  con- 

siderable difficulty.     It  would  depend  on  the  payment 
of  the  keep  for  ^.he  75. 

7920.  {By  Professor  Dove  WUson.)  What  good 
would  you  expect  from  getting  power  to  imprison  the 
drunk  and  incapable  for  a  longer  period  t — The  drunk 
and  incapable  class  come  before  the  court  erery  day. 
They  are  no  sooner  out  of  prison  than  they  are  up  on  a 
new  charge. 

7921.  Do  you  think  that  30  days  in  prison  would 
be  enough  to  take  away  the  appetite  for  drink? — I 
think  it  would  cure  some  of  them,  and  it  would  have  a 
deterrent  eJBTect. 

7922.  If  a  man  is  not  deterred  from  drinking  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  bringing  social  and  industrial  ruin 
upon  himself,  will  imprisonment  be  likely  to  deter  him  f 
— When  an  individual  is  kept  from  drink  for  a  con- 
siderable time  he  has  not  the  same  longing  for  it 

7923.  We  are  told  by  medical  men  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  months,  not  of  days  1 — I  would  put  them  in  prison 
first  for  a  week,  then  for  a  fortnight. 

7924.  D^es  not  that  cduse  them  to  lose  their  employ- 
ment 1 — Persons  of  this  class  seldom  have  regular 
employment  They  generally  get  their  employment 
from  day  to  day,  as  it  comes  to  the  harbour. 

7925.  Are  you  aware  that,  if  you  send  them  to 
prison  for  30  days,  you  give  their  families  a  legal  claim 
on  the  Parochial  Board?— There  is  something  in  that 

7926.  Do  you  think  it  would  deter  other  prisoners 
to  put  a  few  of  them  in  prison  ?— I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  have  the  power. 

7927.  Have  you  power  to  give  them  time  to  pay 
the  fine  1 — No ;  but  I  think  we  should  havo  it 

7928.  You  use  the  First  Offenders'  Act?— We  do. 

7929.  Do  you  ever  impose  caution  without  a  fine  ? 
— We  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  party  a 
chance,  ordain  himto  find  caution  for  £1  or  £1,  10s. 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  6  months,  and  order  him  to 
appear  then  for  sentence  if  called  upon. 

7930.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  often  send  vagrant 
children  to  industrial  schools  ? — We  do. 

7931.  Do  you  propose  to  give  free  accommodation 
in  the  new  lodging-house  ? — No. 

7932.  Do  you  propose  to  exact  a  labour  test  ? — It 
would  be  better  if  we  could. 

7933.  Would  not  lodging-houses  without  a  labour 
test  be  apt  to  bring  a  large  number  of  vagrants? — I 

:.  believe  they  would. 

7934.  (By    Dr.    Farquharson.)      Would    not    the 
.  prospect  of  loss  of  his  employment  be  a  moral  deter- 
rent ? — It  would  help. 

7935.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  an  inebriate  has 
practically  lost  his  self-control  ? — Some  have ;  some 
have  not 

7936.  When  the  drink  is  in  front  of  him,  does 
he  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  indulgence  ? — No ;  but 
I  think  prospect  of  a  longer  imprisonment  would  have 
a  deterring  influence. 

7937.  We  are  told  that  it  clears  the  drink  out 
of  a  man's  tissues  and  makes  him  ready  for  more? — In 
some  cases  that  may  be  so. 

7938.  When  a  man  has  been  73  times  in  prison,  it 


may  be  concluded  that  the  pnuisnment  has  no  deterring  Hr.  DukUI 
efiiect,  and  that  the  imprisonment  has  no  reforming  Meurmy 
effect? — Certainly  not.  " 

7939.  By  a  long  period  of  seclusion  could  you  reform  ^*  Pei.  18^4. 
the  vagrant  class  ?— Yes,  if  they  were  made  to  work. 

7940.  Would  not  the  instinct  of  vagrancy  revive  when 
they  were  set  free  1 — I  think  it  might  be  eradicated. 

7941.  Is  the  contribution  to  the  reformatories  paid 
without  grumbling? — At  first  there  was  some  grumbling, 
but  not  for  years  past 

7942.  There  would  be  grumbling  if  yon  proposed 
another  tax  ? — No  doubt  of  it 

7943.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  out  a  strong 
enough  case  to  overcome  the  reluctance  ? — It  would 
have  to  be  put  to  them  that  they  are  paying  the  cost  at 
present,  though  they  do  not  realise  it,  and  that  money 
would  be  saved  from  existing  rates. 

7944.  Do  you  think  that  either  vagrancy  or  crime  is 
increasing  in  this  district? — No;  ^ere  is  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  cases  are  brought 
to  the  Police  Court  which  should  never  be  there. 

7945.  As  to  prostitution  cases,  is  there  any  absolute 
definition  of  '  loitering '  ? — The  magistrates  differ  very 
much  in  their  ideas  of  dealing  with  this  question.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  no  one  should  be  convicted  unless 
the  party  alleged  to  have  been  importuned  appears  and 
gives  evidence  that  he  has  been  importuned,  but  such 
parties  are  not  willing  to  come  up.  If  the  charge  is 
'  importuning,'  the  individual  importuned  must  be  there 
to  give  evidence  or  I  do  j:o!;  convict  I  want  evidence 
as  to  the  language  used  by  the  woman  to  the  man. 

7946.  (By  Professor  Dove  Wilton.)  You  mean  that 
if  you  take  the  unsupported  evidence  of  the  police 
constable,  you  are  really  making  him  the  judge  of  the 
case  ?  —Quite  so. 

7947.  (By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  As  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  prostitute  class — do  you  think  they  become  lower 
from  police  supervision  and  prison  discipline  ?  —I  don't 
know,  but  if  you  are  on  the  bench  yon  find  the  same 
person,  when  brought  up  again  and  again,  visibly  sink- 
ing in  caste. 

7948.  Would  not  the  deterioration  be  the  same  with- 
out the  police  supervision  ? — I  have  no  evideuce  on  that 
point 

7949.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  With  reference  to  the 
relation  between  the  magistrates  and  the  Chief  Constable, 
is  not  the  Chief  Consteblean  oflicer  of  the  magistrates  ? 
— Not  altogether. 

7950.  Is  it  not  competent  for  the  magistrates  to 
issue  instructions  to  the  Chief  Constable  as  to  how  the 
Act  is  to  be  administered  ? — He  may  take  suggestions 
from  the  magistrates,  but  he  is  independent  of  them. 
He  has  full  charge  of  the  constables,  and  the  magistrates 
cannot  dismiss  him. 

7951.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  never  send  a  person 
to  prison  for  '  importuning '  unless  there  is  evidence 
that  there  really  has  been  importuning — that  is  on  the 
same  principle  that  you  wonld  not  send  a  man  to 
])ri3on  for  robbing  unless  there  was  evidence  of  the 
offence  ? — Just  the  same. 

7952.  Yon  take  month  abont  in  the  Police  Court  ? — 
A^'e  do. 

7953.  Could  you  let  us  have  a  record  of  several 
months'  cases,  distinguishing  your  own? — I  will. 
[Witness  then  withdrew.] 


J.  C.  OOILVIE  WILI^  M.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  Prison  Surgeon,  Aberdeen,  called  in  and  examined. 


7954.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  long  have  you  been 
prison  surgeon  in  Aberdeen  ? — For  18  years. 

7965.  In  the  coarse  of  that  time  you  have  seen  a 
large  number  of  habitual  offenders  ? — I  have. 

7956.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  people  imprisoned  for 

disorderly  oondact,   begging  occasionally,  and  petty 

..  thefts,  are  in  altemfttively  for  dmnkannese  and  offences 

connected  with  drink  ? — That  is  sa     We  cannot  dis- 

!  Utigaish  the  pan  in^riato  from  the  one  who  is  liable 

to  ft  variety  of  offences  induced  by  inebriety. 

7967.  After  the  first  imprisonment,  has  that  punish- 
Bwnl  avch  deterrent  effect  ?— Very  little. 


7968.  Do  you  agree  that  petty  theft  is  largely 
associated  with  drunkenness  ? — I  do. 

7959.  You  have  a  large  consulting  practice,  ia  which 
your  advice  is  taken  as  to  private  cases  of  inebriety — 
would  yon  give  us  your  idea  as  to  whether  it  savours 
of  disease? — Undonbtedly  the  brain  and  nervous 
tissues  of  the  inebriate  become  deteriorated,  and  his 
moral  sense  becomes  blunted. 

7960.  What  wonki  be  the  object  of  proper  medical 
treatment  under  these  circumstances  ? — To  restore  the 
patient's  general  health,  and  let  the  tissues  recover 
their  nonnal  coadition. 


Dr.  J.  O. 
Offilvie  Witt^ 
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DEPAETMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894. 


Dt,  /.  0,  7961.  Yoa    bave   seen    propoaala    as  to    so^ftUed 

OtOM*  tfitk  temedies-^wbst  ia  your  opinion  of  them  1—1  tMnk 
1.  nlTxaaA  ^^^7  a^  Utterly  useless— the  *  gold*  caw  the  '  Tynn ' 
M  U«rM94.  „,„a^  ,^^  ^U  the  otbut. 

7962.  When  yoa  aw  called  upon  to  deal  with  a 
private  inebriate  how  do  yon  manage  T— I  am  in  a 
hel]d8>8  position.  I  preacribe  total  abstinence,  but  it 
i«  seldom  followed  out ;  I  am  at  a  great  loss  in  treating 
each  casas. 

7963.  We  were  told  of  people  in  the  remote  High- 
lands and  Islands  to  whom  inebriates  can  be  tent  1 — 
I  have  never  made  much  of  these  privato  homes.  I 
prefer  voyaget  in  temperance  shipa,  or  under  eouttol  of 
a  nsponsible  nttise. 

7964.  Have  you  found  t^t  the  inebriate  stands  the 
aumt>~-Tea;  but  I  cannot  say  that  much  good  has 
come  of  that  treatment.  It  does  not  last  long  enough- 
I  think  the  disease  ia  incurable  except  by  prolonged 
detention.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  individual 
constitution.  Where  tihe  malady  has  been  inherited 
that  play*  a  great  part  iu  the  matter. 

7065.  Is  there  an  intimate  connection  between 
inBaoiSy  and  drink  f— There  is.  There  are  diseased 
condition*  which  give  rise  to  drinking  habits,  and 
which  admit  of  being  caratively  treated.  But  I  have 
known  only  nre  Instaneea  of  people  pulling  up. 

7966.  Have  you  many  weak-minded  prisoners  under 
your  charge  t- — We  have  weak-minded  prisonen — I 
wobkl  not  say  a  large  proportion — people  who  are 
hardly  responsible  for  their  actions,  and  who  would  be 
better  dealt  with  otherwise. 

7967.  Are  theae  peoi^  habitual  offenders  t-~Some 
of  them  are  habitiud. 

7968.  How  would  yon  deal  with  an  habitual  in- 
ebriated— The  only  chance  for  an  habitual  inebriate 
would  be  looking  him  up  for  a  long  period.  In  taking 
the  inebriate  you  would  have  to  take  all  the  petty 
offenders  whose  crimes  are  associated  with  drunken- 
nets.  There  are  cases  of  petty  theft  not  connected 
with  drink,  bat  habitual  breach  of  the  peaoe  is  almost 
invariably  associated  with  drink. 

7969.  Is  proetitntion  connected  with  drunkenness  1 
~-It  leads  to  drunkennees,  and  becomes  aaaociated 
with  ii 

7970.  {By  Dr.  Farquhanon.)  You  say  prostitution 
leads  to  drink  and  not  the  other  way  round.  If  we 
had  no  drink  should  we  have  no  crime  t  Are  Oriental 
countries  free  from  crime) — I  dont  know  that  the 


eompariaon  is  quite  iair.     I  think    tiie  oo&Beelttm  Or,  J.  C 
between  drink  and  crime  is  as  clear  as  is  usually  OgU^  0^1 
stated.  1 .  1^1^  ]_,, 

7971.  How  do  yoa  aeeoant  tut  the  difficulty  in  cur-      ZZ^ 
ing  inebriety) — ^Partly  from  its  being  treated  too  late. 

If  we  could  get  such  cases  earlier,  the  ohanee  of  core 
would  be  better. 

7972.  Would  it  not  be  di£BauIt  to  get  sa£Seient 
evidence  at  the  early  stage  1 — Often  great  difBculty. 

7973.  By  the  time  these  oases  cmne  under  public 
notice,  is  not  the  hope  of  cure  practically  gone) — 
That  is  why  I  am  so  pessimistic  in  the  matter.  But  I 
would  certainly  make  the  experiment  of  a  prolonged 
period  of  seclusion. 

7974.  Have  you  faith  in  any  kind  of  speekil  drink 
treatment  ? — None. 

7976.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  yon  find  that 
prisoners  convicted  of  graver  oflltnees  are  habitual 
drunicaids  1— No. 

7976.  It  does  not  conduce  to  the  efiSeiency  of  the 
felon  in  hia  career  of  crime.  As  to  the  assumed  con- 
nection between  drink  and  serious  erimee,  not  including 
drunken  assaults  endii^  fatally,  take  the  ease  of  Italy 
and  France,  both  sober  oonntriee  as  compared  with  this, 
if  yoa  found  that  in  these  countries  serioas  crime  is  more 
rampant,  would  not  that  help  to  change  your  mind  t— 
I  don't  know  that  the  statement  is  correct.  I  know 
that  absinthe  and  things  like  that  are  used  in  France. 

7977.  Bat,  as  a  matter  of  ftot,  yoa  do  not  see  on  the 
streets  of  Paris,  Rome  or  Naples,  the  drunkenness 
iltat  you  oan  witneat  in  the  largs  dtiea  of  thk  country 
any  night  t-^That  would  not  affiM)t  my  oiunion  founded 
on  what  I  know.  I  have  seen  the  one  thing  and  not 
the  other. 

7977a.  Yoa  have  not  mnch  Caith  in  tiie  reclamation 
of  inebriates  1 — I  have  had  experience  of  prople  remain- 
ing total  abstainers  for  yeara — ^three  years  say-— and 
then  breaking  out  and  becoming  as  bad  as  before. 

7978.  We  have  been  told  that  in  many  of  the 
Magdalene  asylums  30  'per  cent,  tarn  out  well  ^I 
would  like  to  know  bow  long  the  reform  continues.  I 
would  be  afraid  of  their  breeddng  out  again. 

7979.  Would  not  seelusion  for  a  year  or  nioi«  be  not 
only  for  the  good  of  the  individual  but  for  his  family! 
— I  have  said  that  I  approve  of  it.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  inebriety  is  incurable,  but  seclusion  for  a 
considerable  period  would  be  good  for  the  individual 
and  for  society.     [Witnesa  then  withdrew.] 


Col  TJumuu 
Jimus. 


Col.  THOMAS  INNES  of  Leamey,  called  in  and  examined. 


7980.  {By  the  Chairman.)  I  understand  you  are 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
financial  position  of  the  local  reformatories  t — I  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  resiilted  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  private  Act,  under  which  the  reforma- 
tories receive  a  subsidy  of  <£1200' — J&600  from  the 
county  and  city  respectively. 

7981.  Did  you  find  that  payment  of  the  subsidy 
was  borne  patiently  ?— It  is  levied  in  the  county  under 
the  Local  Government  Act,  and  is  included  in  the 
general  county  rate  —  what  used  to  be  the  rogue 
money. 

7982.  Had  you  any  revolt  or  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction against  the  payment  1 — No ;  it  is  an  annual 
vote  by  the  County  Council.  The  city  contributes  an 
equal  amount.  All  the  private  Aot  did  was  to  make 
it  legal  to  give  the  money.  The  contribution  is  pven 
cheerfully  both  by  county  and  town.  It  has  been 
frequently  discussed,  but  titere  lias  been  no  s»ioua 
opposition. 

7983.  Is  them  anything  you  would  wish  to  state 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  I— If  I 
were  allowed  to  make  an  obaermtion  it  would  be  with 
reference  to  the  casual  poor,  and  especially  the  elaims 
of  the  unemployed.  There  is  an  association  for  the 
poor,  the  eeoretary  of  which  is,  I  understand,  to  be 
put  before  you.  That  assoeiation  was  formed  a  few 
years  {^  to  organise  public  ebarity  for  the  deserving 
poor,  and  arrangements  were  made  by  ueaxts  of  work- 


shops and  otherwise  to  oBet  employment  th^  the 
deserving  poor  might  be  distinguiehad  from  the  un- 
deserving and  habitually  idle.  So  fiir  lihis  worked 
well,  ^t  latterly  it  has  aippeared  to  me  that  the 
distinction  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving 
has  been  made  a  little  too  broad.  There  is  a  constdarable 
number  of  men  dependent  on  casual  employment,  who 
are  not  undeserving  of  aauatanoe,  and  when  such  men 
are  offered  employment  at  breaking  firewood,  siud  find 
that  tlwy  can  do  better  going  about  begging,  the 
arrangement  saona  rather  a  failure.  It  was  suggested 
by  a  reverend  gentleman  of  some  experience  in  Perth- 
shire, that  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  meeting  this 
difficulty  if  some  proprietor  were  to  offer  land  for  a 
fruit  farm,  upon  which,  when  there  is  lack  of  employ- 
ment, sueb  men  might  find  work  that  would  not  be  in 
competition  with  ordinary  labour,  but  might  be  a' 
sufficient  answer  to  their  demand  for  employment 
Mr  Milne  says  the  great  difficulty  is  that  a  fruit  fasm 
would  only  provide  employment  when  it  is  sufficiently 
offered  elsewhere. 

7984.  {By  Dr.  FarqHhanm.)  The  work  on  a  fruit 
farm  would  he  too  continuous  f — Or  not  coirtinuous 
enough.  The  unemployed  would  only  come  ooMsitm- 
ally,  and  sometimes  hi  large  numbers. 

7986,  Whatistheebaraoter  ofihetMrnipetobofooad 
in  Aberdeenshire  1 — I  doa't  think  you  can  class  tramps 
In  one  category.  I  have  somatimee  admired  a  man 
struggling  with  adrtnity ;  and  I  faavft  known  a 
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give  Hks  an  hoasat  and  oousistent  accouut  of  his  earn- 
ings ;  but  tliey  will  only  accept  employment  when  they 
cauBot  do  better.  Mr.  Aliiue  told  me  «f  a  young  woman 
who  frequented  a  neighbourhood  playing  an  accordion. 
Some  pbiknthropio  ladies  tbaughx  th^  wcnUd  like  to 
find  her  employment,  hat  iier  answer  irae :  '  Do  not 
'  trouble  yourself ;  I  never  go  borne  without*2a.  and 
'  floraetiBerft  10s.  a  day.'  I  don't  think  a  man  who  is  a 
hftbitnal  vagrant,  if  he  has  grown  up  la  the  hahlt»  will 
er«r  becoM»  «  steady  workman. 

7986.  How  do  the  farmers  regaad  these  vi^grantst — 
Xhcy  ftie  aoffered  and  treated  with  fiODsidcratkin  bj  the 


14  Dee.  nu. 


farmers.     Perhaps  it  is  the  remains  of  the  old  feeling  Col.  litonuu 
against  incurring  ill-will.     I  have  not  heard  of  master-  /niM*. 
ful  begging,  but  I  have  no  great  experience. 

7987.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  There  is  a  large  number 
of  these  people  in  Aberdeenshire — about  517  of  an 
average  daily  population  of  them  during  the  year — how 
are  they  sustained? — I  have  no  special  information, 
though  I  have  seen  them  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 
The  worst  uf  them  pillage  a  little  and  poach  a  good 
deal  They  have  a  little  traffic  iu  hardware  and 
crockery,  and  may  do  sometliiug  for  their  shelter. 
[Witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mb.  GEQBOE  MILNE,  Secretary  of  the  Aherdeen  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  called  in  jir.  Otorgs 

and  examined.  MUm, 


7988.  {By  the  ChairmarL)  You  are  Secretary  of  the 
Aberdeen  Diachtirged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  1 — Yes  ; 
the  society  has  been  iu  existence  for  about  20  year^ 
hiring  receised  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary  in 
1875.  It  is  carried  on  as  a  branch  of  the  Association 
foe  ImpEoving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  withoot  cost 
to  \h»  society. 

7989.  Of  what  do  its  funds  consist  t — Of  dong(£ions 
and  Mhsoriptions,  amounting  te  .£40  or  X50^  including 
pe^meutB  tiom  the  prison  authorities. 

7990.  How  many  prisoners  are  assisted?  —  The 
amiage  yearly  number  is  30  from  local  and  4  from 
convict  prisons..  There  has  been  an  increase  to  47  since 
the  convict  prison  was  opened  at  Peterhead. 

7991.  What  is  your  experience  with  habitual 
offenders'? — The  proportion  of  habitual  offenders  to 
the  total  number  eonvicted  seams,  to  be  large  in 
Aberdeen,  and  the  lady  TisitorSi  who  are  aathorised  to 
visit  the  wards  of  female  prisoners,  have  often  to  report 
that  the  wmnea  in  prison  at  given  dates  are  almost 
entirely  oempoeed  of  chnonic  cases,  whom  they  are 
imable  to  help  in  any  way  that  would  be  of  permanent 
value.  Impressed  with  this  condition  of  affaiis,  the 
oomraittee  of  the  society  embodied  its  views  in.  a 
memottal  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  about  five 
years  ago,  offering  the  following  suiggestions  : — '  (1) 
'  That  the  law  be  so  altered  as  to  make  repeated  previous 
'-ceanetions  an  aggravation  of  the  crime  or  offence 
'^«hMged,  so  that  (Xffendera  may  be  convinced  that  only 

'inornsed  misery  cui  resolt  from  persistent  disregard  of 
the  kiw;  (2)  that,  alike  iu  the  interests  of  the 
criminal  and  the  community,  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  establishing  Adult  Beformato^  Institutions 
'  «f  an  iodurtrial  character,  sad,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a 
'  self-aopfiOTting  basv^  for  the  oon^pulsory  detention 
*  of  inebviates  and  sach  other  oases  as  threaten  to  be- 
'  Bome  chronic ;  and  (3)  that  those  who  have  been 
'  placed  under  compulsory  restraint  be  detained  for 
'suc^  period  of  time  as  might  give  «  reasonable 
'  prospect  of  tbeir  tastes  and  habits  being  so  improved 
'  B8  to  admit  of  their  being  set  at  liberty  oonaistently 
'  with  their  own  interests  and  the  good  of  society  i 
'-vhiie,  in  (he  event  of  those  detained,  again  lapang 
'  into  bad  habits,  it  might  be  competent  for  the  magis- 
'  trates  to  rec<)mmit  ^em  to  the  lefoimafcoiy  for  a 
'  further  extended  period.' 

7SfS>3.  I  snpfkose  the  directois  of  youi  socie^  still 
adhere  to  these  vievs  1 — I  believe  they  do  in  the  main. 
Xbey  find  that  «n.  the  habitual  offender  the  existing 
astern  seems  to  exercise  no  deterrent  influence.  A 
few  days'  imprisonment  serves  as  a  physical  restorative 
from  the  evil  effects  of  their  ordinary  habits^  and  the 
temt  o£  priscm  life  has  lost  its  jwwer  j  but  tm  the 
tnataient  oi  first  ofiendecs  much  might  depend  in  the 
direction  oi  cutting  «ff>  or  at  least  greatly  diminishing, 
iiw  aoppiy  of  faaUtuak..  The  .first  experience  of  prison 
UteshaiikL  be  snob  4a  iriU  leave  «  iastmg  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  and  anaken  the  desire  nevai 
•gna  to  «epeat  the  exparieneek 

7MB;  Waold  yoa  Vst  us  kuoar  wjuMi  you  mean  IfX 
■faoial  tteatmMit  £of  first  offie^kdewf— ^  is  foond  that, 
Aaatu*l«l  witb  othet  prntaeif^^hey  beooue  accustome4 
4ai'AeirMnMundiiigB».A»fl  fiad[thej)risaia  pot  so  terrible 
s-flaMtwftaBlalL    iltknwir.  tl^l  in  <>iuft  eo^u^^.  iia^atiuJ 


offenders  do   work   through  the  prison,   and   become 
associated  with  younger  prisoners. 

7994.  Have  you  any  experience  of  certified  cells 
apart  from  prison  T — No. 

7995.  There  is  another  punishment  for  juvenile 
offenders — whipping  1 — I  think  if  that  b  to  be  done  it 
should  be  by  the  parents,  but  it  is  better  than  putting 
in  prison. 

7996.  Wbat  is  your  idea  of  the  most  reformatory  mode 
of  dealing  with  a  young  offender  1 — 1  think  prison 
should  be  the  last  resort,  and,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  would 
prefer  whipping. 

7997.  Have  you  come  across  many  who  are  mentally 
defective  T — I  have  found  many  not  fit  for  the  fatuous 
ward  of  the  poorhouse,  but  so  weak  as  to  be  nuabte  to 
defend  themselves  amongst  certain  classes  of  society. 
I  would  give  powers  to  detain  them  iu  the  poorhouse. 
Unless  they  can  be  detained  compulsorily,  they  leave. 

7998.  There  would  be  difiSculties  of  settlement? — 
They  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  in  the  case  of  other 
paupers. 

7999.  The  result  would  be  that  you  would  have  a 
person  under  a  quasi-criminal  charge  in  a  place  where 
he  could  not  be  detained  7 — The  mentally  weak  must  be- 
come a  charge  on  the  country,  and  there  is  no  more 
economical  mode  of  dealing  with  them  than  the 
parocliial  system.  For  weaklings  our  poorhouses  are 
quite  suitable,  and  for  those  in  full  possession  of  their 
faculties  the  existing  prison  system  might  be  adapted 
so  as  to  include  an  adult  reformatory  branch,  under 
prison  discipline,  but  with  distinctly  remedial  aims  and 
methods.  The  period  of  detention  of  a  habitual  offender 
should  be  lengthened,  but  should  be  coupled  with  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  hiring  out  on  probation,  which 
would  act  as  a  strong  incentive  to  diligence  and  good 
behaviour,  and  would  give  opportunities  for  testing  the 
permanency  of  any  apparent  change  for  the  better. 

8000-  Do  you  think  people  would  be  willing  to  take 
them  on  probation  t — Tlie  condition  usnally  is  to  remain 
18  mouths  to  two  years  under  voluntary  detention,  and 
situations  are  generally  found  for  them  out  of  those 
Voluntary  Homes. 

tool.  What  do  you  do  with  the  prisoners  in  the  Aid 
Society  ? — My  work  is  chiefly  iu  securing  employment 
for  them.  As  a  rule,  I  wish  to  encourage  prisoners  to 
look  for  work  themselves.  If  I  have  personally  to 
approach  an  employer,  I  feel  that  T  am  bound  to  tell  in 
confidence  the  history  of  the  person.  I  seek  labour 
work  mostly  for  the  men,  and  household  work  for  the 
women.  We  have  tried  to  deal  with  habituals  re- 
peatedly, but  find  that,  while  they  are  willing  to  accept 
any  proposal  when  in  prison,  they  are  unwilling  to 
remain  in  a  home,  and  seldom  stay  in  it  for  any  con- 
siderable time. 

8002.  What  do  you  give  them  when  they  are  Released 
from  prison  1 — We  give  clothes  if  necessary.  Convictb 
gfit  a  suit  before  they  leave  prison. 

8003.  Is  there  aiwthing  about  it  recognisable  t — No, 
it  is  a  tweed  suit.     Ihave  to  provide  working  clothes; 

8004.  What  is  your  average  expen^ture  p^r  prisoner  t 
— Abot^t25a. 

8005.  Vou  try  to  get  a  released  prisoner  away '  from 
bis  old  haunts] — J  usually  look  out  lodgings  for 
tjiem. 
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8006.  What  doeB  that  cost  f— The  last  one  Ilodged 
cost  98.  6d.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging. 

8007.  You  want  to  get  the  convict  away  from  Aber- 
deen ? — In  some  cases  I  urge  them  to  leave  Aberdeen. 
I  have  just  seen  a  convict's  wife  away  to  another  place, 
where  I  think  they  will  do  better,  and  the  convict 
follows  in  a  few  days. 

8008.  Do  you  find  families  willing  to  receive  female 
convicts  t — Many  are  not  inclined  to  receive  them. 

8009.  Are  the  prisoners  willing  to  go  to  homes  t — 
Not  usually.  As  an  example — two  women,  sisters,  who 
had  been  frequently  convicted,  when  in  prison  expressed 
earnest  desire  to  change  their  habits,  and  willingness  to 
go  into  a  home.  I  made  arrangements  for  their  admis- 
sion, and  sent  a  person  to  convey  one  of  them  from  the 
prison  to  the  home.  She  reached  the  home,  and  went 
off  within  teu  minutes.  After  that  I  sent  to  the  other 
sister,  still  in  prison,  but  she  also  changed  her  mind  and 
refused  to  go. 

8010.  Have  yuu  any  success  with  habitual  offenders  1 
— There  is  one  case  in  which  a  woman,  classed  as  an 
habitual  offender,  has  been  for  nearly  a  year  without 
an  offence.  That  is  a  r&re  experience.  Those  who 
have  been  in  a  first  time  generally  turn  out  best. 

8011.  Do  you  find  occupation  for  themt — Mostly  at 
labouring  work :  but  in  a  recent  case  a  prisoner  who 
had  been  a  packman  asked  me  to  retain  his  gratuity 
till  he  got  his  licence.  That  was  done,  and  he  is  now 
doing  well. 

8012.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Do  you  visit  the  prison! 
— I  visit  the  prison,  but  I  have  access  to  the  prisoners 


I  wontd  like  greater  Mr.  Otofit 


only  by  their  being  brought  oat 
faculties. 

8013.  Have  the  vimton  perfect  freedom  of  access! — 
They  have. 

8014.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  separate  system  of 
confinement! — I  mean  a  system  under  which  each 
prisoner  would  be  separately  confined. 

8016.  Is  not  that  what  they  have! — I  mean  that 
the  prisoners  seem  to  get  too  familiar  with  their 
Burrouudings,  and  that  even  long  imprisonment  oeasee 
to  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

8016.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  What  would  you  call  a 
deterrent  punishment! — A  sufficient  period  of  solitary 
confinement — say  a  week. 

8017.  If  yon  learned  that  90  per  cent  of  the  first 
offenders  are  deterred,  by  a  few  hours  in  a  police  cell 
and  leaving  a  small  plec^e,  or  a  penalty  of  5s.  or  24 
hours  inflicted  by  a  magistrate,  why  should  you  wish 
severer  penalties ! — It  seems  to  have  wrought  with  the 
90  per  cent 

8018.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  So  far  as  yon  can 
you  require  labour  before  giving  any  advance ! — We  do. 

8019.  Do  you  find  that  your  labour  department  pays 
its  expenses !— No,  there  is  a  loss  of  £100  to  JCI50  a 
year,  which  we  consider  one  way  of  giving  relief. 

8020.  {By  Dr.  Farquharion.)  Have  yon  difficnlty  in 
getting  employment  for  dischar^d  prisoners ! — In  some 
cases  we  have. 

8021.  Are  you  ever  short  of  funds! — Our  funds 
have  hitherto  been  sufficient  for  our  needs.  [Witness 
then  withdrew.] 


UDm).18M. 


ffafmor  MATTHEW  HAT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and 

MaMMtM  Eoff,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Aberdeen,  called  in  and  examined. 


Pro/a 
MattKne  Utif. 


8022.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  are  Police  Surgeon 
and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Aberdeen  ! — I  am. 

8023.  You  see  a  good  deal  of  the  habitual  criminals 
of  the  town ! — I  am  only  called  to  see  them  when  there 
is  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them — when  they  are  ill  or 
requiring  professional  attendance. 

8024.  Are  the  people  of  Aberdeen  unusually  riotous ! 
— I  have  no  means  of  comparing  them  with  others. 

8025.  The  proportion  of  arrests  on  the  charge  of 
being  drunk  and  disorderly  is  enormously  greater  than 
anywhere  else! — I  am  not  aware,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

802.6.  Have  you  any  theories  as  to  the  deterrent 
effect  of  ordinary  modes  of  dealing  with  habitual 
criminals ! — I  do  not  consider  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  any  service.  I  have  prepared  some  notes  on  the 
subject     (MS.  handed  in.)* 

8027.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Elmira! — I  have 
not  personally  visited  it  I  am  aware  that  some  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  recently  in  connection  with  the 
institution,  but  they  appear  to  have  no  bearing  on  the 
principle  of  treatment 

8028.  Yon  speak  of  dealing  with  the  reclaimable 
class  on  farms,  and  think  the  coat  would  be  less  than  on 
the  present  system  :  did  you  work  that  out ! — I  have 
no  special  information. 

8029.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  after  a  certain 
number  of  convictions,  during  life  or  a  shorter  period, 
the  police  might  be  authorised  to  bring  a  complaint^ 
aggravated  by  the  consideration  that  the  accused  was  a 
habitual  offender,  and  that  it  should  rest  with  the  Sheriff 
to  decide  who  should  be  considered  a  habitual  offender! 
— I  think  something  might  with  advantage  be  done  in 
that  direction. 

8030.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  habitual 
drunkard  who  does  not  come  before  the  police  ! — I  think 
there  should  be  some  means  of  dealing  with  such  persons. 
I  have  often  been  appealed  to  about  them  by  their 
friends,  and  my  advice  baa  been  that  where  they  can- 
not deal  with  them  domestically,  they  should  be  declared 
insane,  and  treated  in  an  asylum.  But  I  have  generally 
found  that  medical  men  decline  to  certify  for  an  asyhim 
in  such  cases. 

8031.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases,  which  might 

*  Appendix. 


properly  have  been  treated  as  those  of  habitnal 
drunkards,  having  been  certified  and  sent  to  lunatic 
asylums  !— Yes. 

8032.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.^  As  a  medical  jurist  you 
have  come  across  cases  in  which  habitual  inebriety  has 
been  well-known,  but  has  not  come  under  cognisance  of 
the  law ! — I  have,  and  I  think  there  is  great  need  of 
provision  for  such  cases. 

8033.  Your  purpose  would  be  served  if  such  persons 
could  be  brought  before  the  Sheri£^  and  an  inquiry 
conducted  on  the  evidence  of  friends  and  neighboura 
and  medical  testimony  in  addition ! — Yea :  in  such 
cases  probably  the  inquiry  should  be  private. 

8034.  {By  Dr.  FarqultarBon.)  Yon  have  told  as  of 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  habitual  drunkards  have  been 
pat  as  lunatics  in  an  asylum.  How  long  would  they 
be  detained  there! — ^Till  the  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  considered  the  patient  fit  to  take  care  of  himielf 
when  released. 

8035.  Would  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  be 
warranted  in  keeping  the  person  for  a  long  time  on  that 
footing ! — I  think  not,  and  that  some  other  provision  is 
needed. 

8036.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  cure 
inebriety! — I  am  fairly  hopeful,  from  my  experience, 
if  the  detention  is  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage,  and  I 
would  give  all  cases  a  chance. 

8037.  Is  there  not  this  difficulty — that  the  evidence 
in  an  early  stage  might  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  a 
magistrate! — I  hardly  think  so:  even  in  men  of  Uie 
age  of  a  university  stadent  it  would  at  times  be  possible 
to  give  evidence  showing  the  desirability  of  their  being 
so  treated. 

8038.  In  more  advanced  cases  there  is  not  so  much 
hope ! — In  later  cases  structural  changes  oocor  in  Uie 
system :  it  becomes  both  a  moral  and  physical 
condition.  If  the  case  is  got  early  enongh,  and  treated 
promptly,  I  believe  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  good 
results  may  be  achieved. 

8039.  Would  confinement  for  a  period  of,  say  a 
month,  serve  any  curative  purpose!  —  A  period  of 
one  month  would  probably  be  of  no  use.  It  wookl 
have  to  be  not  less  than  three  or  six  months,  and, 
if  brought  bacit  again,  then  for  a  longer  period.  That 
should  be  left  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the  institntiDB 
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■jVg^wiw-  saprintendent  There  should  be  a  maximum  and 
Jfmfh^  Bay,  minimtun,  within  the  range  of  which  those  in  charge  of 
14  Pee,  1894.  *^®  institution  might  be  at  liberty  to  choose. 

,    ,.  8040.  How  would  you  treat  habitual  offenders  1 — As 

to  general  offenders,  I  have  faith  in  detention  if 
accompanied  by  education,  moral  and  physical.  I 
judge  from  the  good  effects  in  the  Elmira  and  kindred 
institutions,  from  which  about  half  have  been  sent  out 
on  parole,  with  the  result  that  only  15  or  17  per  cent 
have  lapsed  into  their  former  ways. 


8041.  (By  Profestor  Dove  WiUon.)    In  the  case  of  Prqfettor 
habitual  drunkards,  do  you    think  short    terms    of  XtUthaa  Han 
imprisonment  do  any  good  1 — ^No,  they  tend  rather  to  .    jj     ' 

confirm   the   person  in   his   drunken   habits,   and   he       

loses  his  work. 

8042.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  'Tyson,'  the  'metabolic,'  the  'gold'  cure,  and 
such  liket — I  have  not  analysed  them,  but  I  think 
them  utterly  useless.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  medicinal 
remedies  for  intemperance.     [Witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mit$AdtHt<m, 


MiSB  ADDISON,  Matron  of  Aberdeen  Home  for  Fallen  Women,  called  in  and  examined. 


8043.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Matron  of  the 
Bescue  Home  in  King  Street) — I  am. 

8044.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  f — I 
cane  eight  months  ago. 

8045.  Have  you  any  reports  of  the  operations  of  the 
institution  1 — I  put  iu  the  two  last  reports. 

8046.  How  many  inmates  have  you  t — Eleven : 
There  were  13  admissions  during  the  year,  9  left  of 
their  own  accord,  2  were  placed  in  service,  and  2  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  away. 

8047.  With  what  kind  of  cases  do  you  deal  I—  Young 
girls  that  have  been  astray,  or  who  are  in  danger  of 
going  astray. 

8048.  How  long  do  you  keep  themt — For  two 
years.  We  don't  admit  them  unless  they  make  up 
their  mind  to  remain  two  years. 

8049.  How  do  you  occupy  them  t — In  laundry  work 
and  housework. 

8050.  If  they  change  their  minds  they  can  leave  at 
any  timet — If  they  leave  they  get  back  their  own 
clothing,  but  if  they  remain  two  years  they  get  a  nice 
outfit. 

8051.  I  see  you  sent  off  two ;  have  any  others  left 
before  the  expiry  of  their  term  1 — They  all  remained. 

8052.  Two  were  placed  in  domestic  service  last  year  : 
how  many  this  year  1 — Two ;  one  to  domestic  service 
and  one  to  mill  work. 

8053.  I  see  your  collections  and  subscriptions 
amount  to  £187  :  how  much  do  you  make  by  work  1 — 
We  have  made  £263  by  washing. 

8054.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  How  are  your  inmates 
accommodated  t — Each  has  a  little  room  to  herself, 
with  a  bed.    We  have  16  beds. 

8056.  How  do  you  regulate  their  work  t — So  many 
in  the  laundry  and  so  many  at  housework.  They  get 
up  at  six  in  the  morning  and  leave  off  at  six  in  the 
evening.  Those  who  light  the  fires  are  up  at  half-past 
five.  They  make  all  their  own  clothes  and  the  outfits 
that  Uiey  receive  in  going  away. 

8056.  {By  Mite  Stevenson.)  Before  coming  here  you 
were  engaged  in  the  Industrial  School  at  Ayr  and  in 
Dr.  Guthrie's  School  in  Edinburgh — for  how  long  t — 
For  three  and  a  half  years  in  each. 

8057.  Had  you  charge  of  boys  or  of  girls  1 — Of 
both.  I  was  for  eight  months  matron  of  the  girls' 
school. 


8058.  Did  yon  find  that  they  were  already  familiar 
with  vice? — Some  of  them  were  already  familiar  with 
such  things  as  lead  to  the  need  for  Befnge  Homes,  from 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 

8059.  Had  you  any  experience  with  the  un- 
fortunate class  of  women  before  coming  here  1 — I  had 
not. 

8060.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  institution  t — ^Yes ; 
there  is  a  ladies'  committee.  The  ladies  take  month 
about,  and  come  regularly  and  go  over  the  house. 

8061.  What  is  tJ^e  routine  of  your  day  t — One  girl 
gets  up  at  half-past  five  for  work  in  the  kitchen,  and 
another  for  housework  :  the  rest  at  six.  Breakfast  is 
at  eight,  and  worship  after  breakfast,  lunch  at  II,  then 
to  work.  Dinner  at  one,  and  work  again  at  two. 
After  six  they  have  tea,  and  do  their  knitting  or  sewing. 
There  is  an  evangelistic  meeting  every  Thursday.  In 
the  summer  time,  instead  of  going  into  the  class-room, 
they  go  out  and  play.  When  tired  they  have  books  out 
of  the  library,  and  games  occasionally. 

8062.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  girls? — 
From  15  to  27. 

8063.  Have  any  of  them  been  in  homes  before? — 
One  has  been. 

8064.  {By  Dr.  Fargvharson.)  Do  you  get  many  who 
have  been  long  on  the  streets? — No  ;  our  committee 
object  to  taking  them  when  advanced  in  vice. 

8065.  Is  there  no  chance  of  reclaiming  them  at  a 
later  stage  ? — We  have  one  26  years  of  age ;  she  has 
been  well-behaved. 

8066.  Do  they  complain  of  having  been  harried  by 
the  police? — No. 

8067.  (By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Have  any  of 
them  been  habitual  drunkards  ? — One  of  them  has  been; 
more  or  less  they  have  all  taken  drink. 

8068.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  find  that  all, 
or  nearly  all  prostitutes,  are  drunkards? — Yes,  they 
could  not  live  the  life  without  the  drink. 

8069.  Do  you  recognise  among  them  different  types 
of  disposition  and  temperament,  as  well  as  different 
degrees  of  vice  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them  classified. 

8070.  Is  there  a  risk  of  those  old  in  vice  having 
a  bad  influence  on  the  younger  ? — We  make  it  a  rule 
that  they  are  not  to  speak  at  all  of  their  former  lives. 
[Witness  then  withdrew.] 


[Adjodbnkd.] 
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EIGHTEENTH    DAY. 


DUNDEE,  Saturday,  15th  December  1894. 


Present  : — 


Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Bart,  M.P.  (ofuiirman). 
CoL  A.  B.  M'Hardy,  RE. 
Dr.  Fakquhabson,  M.P. 


Professor  Dove  Wilson. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Sutherland. 
Miss  Flora  C.  Stbtensok. 


Lord  I,  ovotl 
Loui. 


LoED  Provost  LOW,  called  in  tmd  examined. 


807L  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Lord  Provnst  of 
Dundee?— I  am. 

8072.  How  long  have  yon  been  Lord  Provost? — 
Since  November  of  last  year. 

8073.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  muni- 
cipality?— I  have  been  a  councillor  for  18  years,  and  I 
was  a  magistrate  for  6  years  previous  to  my  being 
appointed  Lord  Provost. 

8074.  I  understand  that  you  have  paid  particular 
atteution  to  the  question  of  habitual  drunkenness, 
and  that  you  think  that  the  question  of  habitual  cnme 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  can  be  better  spoken  to  by 
others? — Yes.  I  mean  that  I  have  not  given  very 
much  thought  to  the  questions  with  which  this 
Committee  is  dealing,  other  than  the  question  of 
habitual  drunkards. 

8075.  Habitual  dmnkenness,  in  order  to  nndeTstsnd 
clearly  what  we  are  talking  about  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  that,  may  be  divided  into  three  elasseSt  or 
rather  two  great  classes — those  who  would  support 
themselves  in  asylums  or  retreats,  and  those  whom  the 
county  would  hava  to  support  ? — Yes ;  that  is  so. 

8076.  We  wiJI  deal  first  with  the  case  of  those  who 
would  support  themselves? — Yes,  I  have  thought  of 
both  classes ;  in  fact  I  divide  drunkards  into  what 
I  would  call  three  classes.  I  caQ  the  first  class 
drunkards  pure  and  simple,  who  appear  before  the 
Police  Court — that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  not  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  crime  other  than  drunkenness. 
Then  the  second  class  I  call  habitual  drunkards  who 
are  frequently  convicted  of  other  offences — of  other 
petty  offences — along  with  drunkenness ;  and  the  third 
class  I  call  habitual  drunkards  who  don't  a]>pear  at  all 
before  the  Police  Court,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are 
great  sources  of  trouble  to  their  families  and  friends. 

8077.  Well,  now,  I  suppose  you  prefer  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  order  you  have  mentioned? — If  you 
please. 

8078.  Then  let  us  have  the  case  of  pure  and  simple 
drunkards  ? — The  pure  and  simple  drunkard  is  he  or 
she  who  is  brought  to  the  Police  Court  and  convicted 
of  being  drunk  and  iucapal)le  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, and  so  taken  up  by  the  police,  and  dealt  with 
by  the  magistrate.  The  principle  which  pertains  now 
is  to  fine  or  imprison  for  a  very  short  period  as  the  law 
allows.  They  either  pay  the  fiue,  or,  more  generally,  go 
to  prison  for  a  few  days.  They  leave  prison  raging  for 
drink,  and  the  very  first  thing  they  do  is  by  hook  or 
crook — even  by  selling  the  garments  off  their  backs — to 
obtain  more  drink,  and  the  result  is  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  they  are  back  again  at  the  Police  Court,  and  back 
again  to  prison. 

8079.  You  spoke  about  imprisonment  for  a  very 
short  time.  I  believe  you  have  power  here  to  imprison- 
for  30  days? — I  will  give  you  the  maximum  penalty. 
The  maximum  is  40s.  or  one  month. 

8080.  But,  practically,  such  a  high  sentence  is  seldom 
given  by  the  police  magistrate?  That  is  the  same 
penalty  as  in  the  Burghs  Police  Act  ? — The  same  penalty. 
Two  years  ago  we  practically  adopted  that.  Previously 
we  were  not  able  to  give  such  a  long  sentence. 

8081.  In  passing — you  have  been  a  magistrate  under 


both  of  these  conditions? — No.  1  have  not  setred  on 
the  police  bench  since  we  adopted  tb«  general  Police 
Act  clatise,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the  work. 

8082.  Could  ywn  pTe  us  any  statement  of  your  own 
experience  as  to  the  comparative  results  of  your  lightest 
penalty — Ss.  or  24  hours — amd  the  system  under  which 
your  maixinram  penalty  in  ordinary  cases  is  408.  or  one 
month  ?  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  power  to  add 
14  da3r8  in  eanee  of  habitnats? — No,  I  think  that  the 
maximum  for  'drank'  wad  inct^ble'  in  40s.  or  one 
month. 

8083.  SfiR',  then  is  a  great  dififisrenee  hetween  that 
Ami  5a.  or  one-  da^.  Can  you-  Ml  ua  whether  them  is 
any  marked  improvenwnt  t — I  cannot  give  yon  a  com- 
pariiMii  lyec&use  I  hw.'n  not  served  on  the  polioa  bench 
since  we  adopted  this  particular  clause. 

8084.  Htw^  you  araything  fnTtber  to  say  skwit  that 
niasa? — WeB,  th»  question  now  is  how  to  ^kal  with 
Vhat  eksB — I  meaa  what  to  do  with  them  other  than 
what  we  are  doing.  Generally,  my  idea  is  that  in 
order  to  deal  wit^  dronkaids,  it  will  be  neeessary 
to  haTe  a  separate  retreat,  or,  what  I  would  prefer 
to  call,  pefbrmatory,  for  this  class  altogether.  We 
will  no  doubt  deal  with  that  a  little  further  on ;  but  I 
would  say,  with  regard  to  those  convicted  of  being 
drunk  and  disorderly,  I  would  be  inclined  to  recom- 
mend that  that  dass  be  sent  directly  to  such  a  reforma- 
tory. That  is  to  say,  I  wonld  not  in  the  first  place 
send  them  to  prison.  I  would  send  them  4ireotly  to 
the  reformatory,  and  my  idea  of  the  length  of  time  of 
detention  for  habitual  drunkards  is  that  it  should  not 
be  less  than  12  months.  I  have  arrived  at  that  opinion 
from  many  coiiTereations  dnring  several  years  which  I 
have  had  with  medical  men  and  others,  who  believe 
that,  in  order  to  get  the  alcohol  poison  thoroughly 
removed  from  the  Mood  of  those  miserable  creatures, 
12  months  is  the  shortest  period  in  which  such  cure 
may  be  expected  to  be  effected  ;  and  I  wonld  therefore 
consign  the  habitiml  dmnkard  12  months  to  this 
proposed  reformatory — habitual  dmnkarde  who  were 
not  convicted  of  any  other  orime. 

8085.  And  your  next  class  of  habitual  drunkards  ? — 
Well,  the  next  cla.<<8  are  those  who  are  convicted  of 
habitual  drunkenness  with  other  petty  offences,  sooh  as 
assaults,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  disorderly  conduct. 
I  would  deal  in  exactly  the  same  manner  with  that 
class,  plus  punishment  in  prison  for  the  other  offences, 
and  I  would  do  that  on  this  ground,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  in  law  to  say  that  a 
drunkard  convicted  of  the  other  more  serious  offences 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  should  simply  be  consigned  to 
this,  what  you  might  call,  asylum.  I  have  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  because,  if  a  drunkard  were  admitted 
to  a  reformatory  pure  and  simple,  without  paying  the 
ordinary  penalty  for  ordinary  crime,  then  it  might  very 
well  be  asserted  that  a  drunkard  committing  a  very 
grave  criminal  offence  might  plead  that  drunkenness 
was  the  sole  cause  of  this,  and  therefore  he  should  not 
be  punished  otherwise  than  being  consigned  to  this 
asylum  in  a  similar  way  to  lunatics.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  dangerous  principle,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
dmnkard  who  commits  crime  other  than  drunkenness, 
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should  first  be  punished  by  the  magistrate  for  that 
offence — I  mean,  sent  to  prison — and  then  be  consigned 
12  mouth?  to  this  reformatory. 

8086.  There  is  a  practical  qnestion  arising  faere. 
What  do  yon  consider  a  habitual  drunkard? — I  have 
also  thought  of  that,  and  I  think  that  any  one  appearing 
daring  a  year,  and  being  convicted  of  druukenuess,  with 
or  without  any  other  crime,  for  four  times  or  more, 
should  bo  held  as  being  a  habitual  drunkard. 

8087.  That  proposal,  as  you  know,  has  been  veiy 
much  before  as,  and  we  had  it  objected  to  in  Glasgow, 
for  instance,  and  in  other  large  manufacturing  towns, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  decent  working  men 
who  support  their  families  getting  drunk,  on  pay  nights 
would  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  police  four 
or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — I  know  the 
point.  It  has  not  escaped  mo.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
have  the  same  class  in  Dundee. 

8088.  Do  you  think  that  cuuld  be  obviated  by 
committing  these  men,  say  to  the  sheriff,  as  guilty  of 
such  and  such  a  crime,  aggravated  by  habitual  drunken- 
ness and  repeated  convictions,  and  asking  him  to  pro- 
nounce against  them  as  habitual  drunkards  or  habitual 
offenders?  Would  you  take  other  evidence  than  the 
mere  number  of  commitments  ?  —  I  would  not  be 
inclined  personally — I  have  thought  of  the  subject 
exactly  on  the  lines  which  you  have  stated — I  would 
not  be  inclined  to  make  any  difference  between  one 
class  and  another  class  convicted  at  the  Police  Court. 
My  experience  is  that  the  hard-working  wage-earning 
men  who  simply  get  drunk  on  Saturday  do  not  appear 
at  the  Police  Court  with  such  frequency  as  that  There 
are  some  occasionally  getting  into  a  scrape  and  appearing 
now  and  again,  but  by  no  means  with  any  sort  of 
regularity.  I  don't  think  I  could  say  from  my  experi- 
ence that  I  remember  of  any  working  man  appearing 
twice  in  the  year.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  he  has 
not. 

8089.  So  you  think  four  would  be  a  safe  margin  ? — 
My  objection  to  making  differences  is  this,  that,  if  yua 
do  make  a  difference,  then  that  very  class  would  not 
have  the  same  fear  of  being  committed  for  12  months 
to  this  a^nm,  which  I  think  would  be  a  very  deter- 
ring thing,  particularly  to  that  class.  It  is  the  very 
thing  that  is  wanted.  We  must  not  forget  that  that 
very  class  sometimes  go  and  spend  large  portions  of 
their  wages  before  they  go  home.  They  then  proceed 
home  drunk,  and  make  a  perfect  pandemonium  of  their 
homes,  to  the  total  destruction  of  peace  and  quietness 
there,  and  I  feel  that  if  those  men — who,  mark  you, 
are  all  very  intelligent  men — felt  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  being  consigned  for  12  months  to  this 
asylum,  they  would  think  twice — because  they  are 
capable  of  thinking — before  they  permitted  themselves 
to  get  into  that  condition ;  and  I  think  if  we  wish 
to  deter  we  must  force  on  the  minds  of  that  class  the 
danger  of  being  sent  away  for  a  long  period. 

8090.  We  know  your  views  regarding  the  two  classes 
of  Police  Court  habitual  drunkards,  and  we  come 
now  to  the  habitual  drunkard  who  does  not  come  into 
that  distinction  t —  Well,  of  course  they  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way — I  mean  they  cannot 
be  committed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  question 
is,  how  to  remove  them  when  they  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted. Well,  on  full  consideration  of  this  matter, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  simple  certificate  of  two  medical 
men  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  uiagistrate  should 
be  sufficient  evidence  that  these  people  are  fit  subjects 
to  be  consigned  to  a  reformatory. 

8091.  Would  you  have  them  consigned  to  a  reforma- 
tory to  keep  themselves  there  ?  Would  you  have  them 
consigned  to  a  public  reformatory? — I  would  have 
them  consigned  to  a  public  reformatory  where  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  themselves,  just  on  the  same 
lines  exactly  as  lunatic  asylums,  where  we  have  paying 
patients  and  non-paying  patients. 

8092.  At  whose  instance  da  yon  expect  them  to  be 
committed? — At  the  instance  of  their  friend^. 

8093.  WoaH  yon  allbw  the  police  to  take  action 
in  such  coses  Y — I  dent  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

.8094.  About  the  expense  of  iSiese  reformatories — do 


you   think   that    Dundee  would    care   to    contribute  Lord  Provoil 
at  all  towards  that  ? — ^I  think  these  should  be  natiMHil  ^•of- 
institutions.  ^  iw"iab4 

8095.  Bnt  there  is  this  difficulty,  yom  see,   tiuit,  , 
assuming  that  any  legislation  were  to  result  in  tke 
direction  yon  indicate  from  the  investigations  of  ihis 
Committee,  it  would  probably  be  confined  to  Scotland? 
—Yes. 

8096.  Because  the  machinery  in  Scotland  is  difiemut 
from  that  in  England,  and  out  remit  vb  amply  as  to 
Scotland.  There  would  be  sume  little  diffienlty  (m 
asking  England  and  Ireland  to  set  up  a  big  system 
of  reformatories  at  their  expense,  if  they  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  them? — Well,  you  will  observe  that  t^ 
local  public  do  not  in  the  meantime  have  to  pay  for 
criminals  who  are  incarcerated  in  jail. 

8097.  That  is  quite  true?— And  I  think  it  wonld 
be  a  burden  thrown  on  the  local  ratee  which  would 
not  be  warranted  in  the  circumstances,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  if  this  plan  were  adopted,  it  would  very  soon 
be  felt  that  Government  would  have  much  less  to  pay 
for  their  ordinary  prisons  than  they  have  now. 

8098.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  not  overlooked 
that  consideration,  bnt  I  think  the  result  of  the  evidence 
placed  before  us  has  been  to  this  effect,  that  the 
habitual  offender — the  habitual  drunkard — is  a  burden 
on  the  state  fur  his  maintenance  in  prison,  on  the 
municipal  rates  for  his  handling  by  the  police,  and 
very  often  on  the  parochial  mtea  for  his  sojonna 
in  the  poorhouse  in  the  intervals  of  his  imprisonmenri? 
— f  quite  perceive  that ;  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  tbts 
ought  to  be  a  national  movement,  supported  as  wdinaty 
prisons  are,  from  the  national  purse: 

8099.  Then  we  got  evidence  in  Alierdeen  yestorday 
from  one  of  the  leading  magistrates  to  ^e  vSent  that 
they  have  there  in  the  city  and  county  both  contriboted 
largely — £600  a  year  at  least — towards  the  mnintenanoe 
of  the  reformatory  and  Industrial  School,  and  he 
thought  they  would  be  prepared  there  to  give  a  local 
subsidy  in  the  event  of  any  such  institution  tm  yon 
speak  of  being  erected.  Ton  don't  think  that  would 
hold  good  in  Dundee? — I  don't  say  Dundee  would 
decline  to  do  so,  if  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  tboagM 
ft  was  the  right  thing  to  do ;  but  I  am  stating  broadly 
in  my  opinion  that  this  is  an  institution  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  entirely  by  the  state. 

8100.  Well,  of  course,  probably  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  consider  the  matter  from  another 
point  of  view.  But,  assuming  that  powers  were  given 
to  corporations  and  County  Councils  to  contribute  to 
such  schemes,  do  you  imagine  that  there  would  be  any 
likelihood  of  Dundee  availing  itself  of  these  powers  1 — 
Well,  I  don't  know  whether  others  who  have  given 
evidence  have  considered  as  to  the  probable  number  of 
such  institutions  which  mi^ht  be  required  in  Scotland. 
My  idea  is  that  very  few  indeed  would  be  required, 
and  that  one  or  two  central  institutions  would,  at  least 
in  the  first  place,  be  all  that  would  be  required. 

8101.  Well  now  you  want,  when  you  get  the  people 
in,  not  merely  to  ho  locked  up,  but  to  be  employed. 
Have  you  any  ideas  on  the  subject  of  employment 
during  the  reformatory  period? — Yes.  First  they 
ought  to  be  employed — of  that  there  is  no  doubt — both 
paying  and  non-paying  patients.  I  would  make  them 
work.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  I  know 
that  is  a  most  difBcult  problem,  especially  in  regard  to 
indoor  employment.  The  prison  authorities  find  that 
to  be  so,  and,  other  than  the  ordinary  prison  work,  I 
don't  know  I  could  suggest  anything  for  indoor  employ- 
ment, but  I  should  greatly  advocate  the  idea,  in  con- 
nection with  such  reformatories,  of  having  some  land 
attached  to  them,  which  I  should  strongly  recommend 
to  be  worked  by  spade  labour.  I  think  that  what  you 
might  call  yery  large  gardens — if  I  might  use  the  term- 
rather  than  farms,  would  be  a  very  right  thing. 

8102.  We  have  also  had  that  brought  under  our  notice, 
and  I  think  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  suggesting 
work  for  male  inmates,  but  take  the  case  of  females  ? 
— Let  me  say  further  as  to  males  that,  in  my  opiJtion, 
this  garden  idea  would  pay,  if  fruit  were  culti^bed 
largely,  which  is  done  almost  entirely  by  spad?. .  That 
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is  a  business  that  pays,  and  in  that  way  they  could  to 
a  certain  extent  pay  their  own  way,  and  the  burden, 
whoever  it  fell  upon,  would  be  less,  so  far  as  males  are 
concerned. 

8103.  In  connection  with  the  Scottish  prisons, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  sacks  made  in  Dundee, 
is  there  not) — I  am  not  aware.  I  know  that  many 
mats  are  made,  and  one  great  objection  to  that  is  that 
the  industry  seriously  interferes  with  industries  carried 
on  by  certain  charitable  institutions,  such  as  Asylums  for 
the  Blind,  which  are  seriously  crippled  in  their  efforts 
for  that  Tery  reason,  and  hence  I  said  a  minute  ago 
that  there  was  groat  difficulty  in  connection  with  indoor 
employment  for  prittODers. 

8104.  We  have  heard  about  that.  We  have  also 
heard  it  suggested  that  some  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions derive  their  supply  of  blind  men's  mats  from  the 
prisons  I — That  is  not  so,  so  far  as  regards  the  institution 
for  the  blind  in  Dundee,  which  is  a  splendidly  organised 
and  well-conducted  institution.  I  had  occasion  quite 
recently  to  speak  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  on  that 
subject,  and  I  explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that,  so  far  as  Dundee  is  concerned,  the  mats 
are  made  iu  the  institution. 

8105.  Now  about  the  females.  Of  course  we  know 
about  washing  and  sewing,  but  all  the  institutions 
may  be  turued  into  washing  and  sewing,  and  if  you 
are  to  turn  in  a  large  number  of  habituals — I  see  the 
number  of  drunk  and  incapables  in  Dundee  last  year 

was  some  1600 ?— Yes,  the  females  are  largely  in 

the  majority. 

8106.  That  would  be  a  difficult  job — you  could  not 
turn  them  all  out  to  washing  and  sewing,  and  you 
cannot  turn  them  on  to  spade  work.     There  are  1600 

'  apprehensions  for  drunkenness.  You  deal  with  that 
very  considerable  number  of  habitual  drunkards,  and 
the  secretary  says  there  are  some  60  or  80  women  up 
before  you  constantly.  Would  not  that  necessitate 
finding  some  other  means  of  employment  ?  Is  there 
anything  you  can  suggest! — I  entirely  disagree  with 
those  who  think  that  those  women  cannot  be  employed 
at  outdoor  work  to  a  large  extent.  I  would,  most 
assuredly,  both  for  profit  and  cure,  employ  them  in 
the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 

8107.  That  is  a  desideratum.  But  how?— At  fruit 
culture  again.  Why,  in  the  Blairgowrie  district,  where 
so  many  strawberries  are  grown  and  other  fruits, 
raspberries  and  so  on,  the  women  do  the  most  of  the 
labour.  Women,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  agriculture 
perform  a  very  large  amount  of  ordinary  farm  work, 
as  we  know ;  and  in  garden  work,  which  this  would 
practically  be,  those  women  wonld  do  it  first-rate.  I 
should  have,  in  this  connection,  a  considerable  poultry 
farm,  which  again  would  pay,  and  could  be  managed 
very  nearly  entirely  by  women. 

8108.  We  know  that  poultry  farming  can  be  done 
exclusively  by  women,  but  fruit  farming  would  require 
men,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  them  separate, 
would  it  not  % — They  must  be  kept  separate,  and  any 
men  who  might  be  required  to  assist  at  such  a  garden 
or  farm  as  I  would  have  connected  with  female  refor- 
matories, would  not  be  criminals. 

8109.  Men  of  good  character  f — Men  employed  by 
the  authorities. 

8110.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  You  would 
require  very  few  T— Very  few.  I  maintain  this  could 
be  done  well  by  women. 

8111.  {By  the  Chairman.)  There  is  another  sugges- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  us.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  a  number  of  these  female  inebriates  being  mill 
workers,  possibly  a  small  textile  factory  might  be 
erected,  where  they  could  be  employed  in  making 
materials  for  the  prisons.  What  do  you  think  of  that  t 
— What  materials  t 

8112.  Well,  such  things  as  mgs,  and  so  on,  and 
bedding  t — Well,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  difBcnlty 
whatever  in  patting  op  looms.  For  instance,  hand- 
looms  would  be  very  easily  put  up  I  don't  know 
that  I  could  recommend  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
laotoiy. 

8113.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  your  opinion 


whether  that  would  be  likely  to  excite  oppositiou  Lord . 
among  the  people  who  are  employed  by  private  firms  Xov. 
carrying  on  similar  factories  ? — I  should  say  this,  that,  .  nZr\ftu 
if  these  jjeople  were  made  to  weave  common  stnfi,  ^"^ 
such  as  is  made  in  Dundee  in  such  immense  quantities, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  them  employed  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  earning  something  on  ^e  other  band, 
all  they  could  produce  of  such  goods  would  be  so 
infinitesimal  that  it  would  never  be  felt,  and  would 
not  raise  any  trouble  amongst  the  operatives,  but  it 
would  simply  require  to  be  weaving — spinning  would 
be  impossible — the  object  would  be  to  get  them 
employed. 

8114.  Yes,  and  employed  at  trades  they  have  some 
knowledge  of  1 — Yes ;  the  one  diflSculty  is  that  I  am 
afraid  the  people  who  would  be  sent  from  Dundee 
would  not  be  able  to  weave  even.  The  weaver  in 
Dundee  is,  as  a  very  general  rule,  a  very  respectable 
citizen.  I  don't  know  that  in  all  my  experience  I  ever 
had  before  me  a  weaver.  We  find  that  it  is  a  lower 
class  of  the  community  that  come  before  th^  Police 
Court.  I  should  not  like  to  name  ony  particular  branch 
of  industry  from  which  these  poor  women  come,  but 
I  should  say  generally  that  I  am  afraid  very  few  of 
them  would  even  be  fit  to  be  weavers,  because  of  course 
it  requires  some  technical  knowledge.  It  is  a  business 
not  learned  now,  and  I  am  afraid  that  not  much 
progress  can  be  made  in  what  I  would  call  the  textile 
industry  in  any  department,  unless  a  factory  were 
erected,  which,  I  should  think,  would  be  what  would 
not  be  approved  of  at  all 

8115.  The  suggestion  was  that  those  girls  who  turn 
out  drunken  women  have  been  brought  up  to  some  trade 
— many  of  them  asmillworkers — and  that  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  might  be  utilised  in  employing  them 
usefully,  giving  them  habits  of  industry,  and  launching 
them  out  again  on  their  own  lines  of  industry  f — Well, 
I  doubt  that  there  would  be  practical  difficulties  ;  but 
I  would  make  this  suggestioa  In  Dundee  we  have  a 
home  for  women  who  go  wrong.  They  are  drawn 
from  the  lowest  strata  of  society.  When  they  go  to 
that  home  they  do  not  really  know  anything  about  the 
work  done  there,  but  they  very  soon  learn  it,  because 
these  women  work,  and  the  work  done  there  exclusively 
is  laundry  work. 

8116.  Well,  but  we  have  got  laundries  wherever  we 
go,  and  reformatories  or  Magdalene  Asylums.  It  is 
always  laundries ;  and  what  we  should  like  to  have  is 
a  suggestion  regarding  something  apart  from  laundries 
and  sewing.  We  know  the  beneficial  results  and  every- 
thing else!— I  cannot  suggest  anything  else,  other  than — 
in  the  summer  weather  and  at  suitable  seasons — out-door 
work — fruit  culture  and  poultry  farming ;  and  1  think 
that  these,  combined  with  laundry  work  and  sewing, 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  these  women  in  full  employ- 
ment, and  would  elevate  their  minds  and  train  their 
eyes  and  hands  as  well,  and  they  would  come  out  better 
citizens  than  they  went  in. 

8117.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Have  you  any 
notion  what  number  of  habitual  drunkards  might  be 
sent  yearly  from  Dundee  to  this  institution  Y— Well, 
last  year — the  year  1893 — we  had  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness, combined  with  other  offences,  more  than  four 
times,  12.  But  then  we  had  au  immense  number  of 
convictions  of  one  kind  or  another,  a  vast  proportion 
of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  due  to  drunkenness — 
T  should  have  said  habitmJ  offenders,  who  appeared 
frequently  before  the  Police  Court  last  year.  They  were 
charged  not  with  drunkenness,  but  with  the  more  serious 
offences. 

81 18.  It  is  just  an  idea  of  the  number  t — Well,  I  was 
to  point  out  how  difficult  that  was  from  tables  which 
are  in  our  possession.  One  can  only  make  a  guess. 
Here  is  how  I  have  put  it  I  say  a  proportion  of  those 
convicted  of  other  offences  induced  by  drunkenness, 
more  than  fonr  times,  15.  Then  importuning,  induced 
by  drunkenness,  more  than  four  times,  16,  making  in 
all  31.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  therefore,  that 
last  year  there  would  have  been  sent  from  Dundee  not 
less  than  31,  and  very  probably  more.  If  this  pla 
were  adopted.  ,the  police  authorities  in  charging  uea 
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tofd  Avwit    offenders  would  take  care  to  ctiarge  them  wiUi  drunken- 

^*g^_  ness,  plus  the  other  more  serious  offences.     Just  now 

^^J~~.  gg.   they  are  charged  only  with  the  more  serious  offences,  and 

.  thus  any  statistical  information  we  have  is  not  accurate 

on  this  simple  poiut  of  drunkenness  ;  but  I  should  say 

that  last  year  we  should  have  sent  at  least  31  from 

Dundee. 

8119.  And  these  people  you  propose  to  send  for  two 
years,  or  for  what  number  of  years  t — The  people  who 
were  convicted  of  other  offences,  along  with  dranken- 
bess,  I  woold  send  fint  to  prison  for  the  usual  period — 
I  mean  for  assault  or  breach  of  the  peace — they  would  be 
sent  perhaps  14  or  28  days  to  prison  for  either  of  these 
ofkiices,  plus  12  months  to  this  reformatory  to  cure 
them  <ii  drunkenness. 

8120.  So  that,  oue  way  or  other,  there  would  have 
been  about  30  last  year  t— -There  assuradly  would  have 
been  31,  hut  very  probably  many  more,  because  I  can- 
not tell  yon  definitely.     I  merely  guess  the  proportion. 

8121.  Does  this  class  of  habitual  offenders  fxist  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  county) — I  should  think  a 
population  like  that  of  Dundee  would  yield  a  much 
lai^er  proportion  than  a  county  population. 

8122.  Now,  about  the  question  of  rates.  Do  yon 
not  think  it  possible  that  if  a  rate  were  put  on  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  the  counties  might  object  to  pay 
for  habitual  offenders  who  come  so  largely  from  the 
cities  1 — Well,  of  course,  the  way  I  look  at  it  is,  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
they  might  object,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
narrow-minded  view  to  take  of  the  subject 

8123.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  cities  vary  very 
considerably  also  in  the  proportion  of  habitual  offenders  1 
— I  don't  think  so.  I  think  the  numbers,  according  to 
my  experience,  are  pretty  regular. 

8124.  (By  Dr.  Farquharaon.)  Do  you  think  that 
the  habitual  inebriate  class  are  on  the  increase,  generally 
speaking,  or  rather  from  your  experience! — I  would 
not  like  to  say. 

8126.  Then  yonr  desire  for  legislation  is  not  based 
on  the  increase  of  that  class  l — My  desire  for  legislation 
is  based  on  my  present  knowledge— on  my  knowledge 
of  present  conditions,  I  should  say. 

8126.  Then  your  idea  is  to  send  the  habitual 
inebriate  who  is  not  a  criminal,  except  as  an  inebriate, 
to  a  reformatory  without  preliminary  detention  in 
prison  1 — Yes. 

8127.  How  would  you  manage  in  that  case  t  Would 
yon  send  a  man  like  that  to  a  reformatory  on  the  first 
conviction  t — No ;  I  would  not  send  to  a  reformatory 
until  he  was  convicted  four  times. 

8128.  What  woold  you  do  with  him  the  first  three 
times  1 — Just  what  the  magistrates  now  do.  For  the 
first  conviction  for  drankeinness  he  is  generally  ad- 
monished and  dismissed.  For  the  second  offence  there 
would  be  the  usual  small  fine,  or  short  imprisonment, 
with  another  admonition  from  the  bench.  Thirdly,  a 
■lightly  increased  punishment  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  with  an  admonition  again  that,  if  he  appeared 
again,  he  would  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  for  12 
months. 

8129.  Then  would  he  not  have  a  long  period  of 
eigoyment  of  drink  before  going  the  length  of  a  re- 
formatory in  that  casef — You  mean  after  the  third 
conviction  t 

8130.  Between  the  first  conyiction  and  the  fourth. 
He  would  be  practically  enjoying  the  drink  without 
much  check  or  hindrance  except  fined  t — Well,  that  is 
true ;  but  we  must  arrive  at  some  period  at  which  the 
authorities  would  be  warranted  in  confining  a  man  for 
sach  a  long  period  as  12  months,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  say  that  a  man  was  not  a  habitual 
offender  until  he  habitually  appeared  for  a  certain 
number  of  times  before  a  Court.  That  is  what,  in  my 
opinion,  would  constitute  him  a  habitual  ofilsuder,  and 
this  institution  will  be  pat  up  only  for  habitual 
offenders. 

8131.  What  do  you  expect  the  result  of  long  deten- 
tioii  to  be  T  Dn  you  expect  reform,  or  only  seclusion  t 
—I  would  expect  reform. 

8133.  Ton  are  hopefnl  of  that  t— I  aoi. 


8133.  And  are  the  medical  men  yon  have  consulted  X«r{  iVv«««f 


hopeful  of  reform  I — They  are. 

8134.  After  a  certain  long  period  1 — Yes. 

8135.  Now,  as  regards  cost,  your  opinion  is  that  the 
cost  would  not  be  very  great  at  first  f — My  opinion  is 
that  the  inmates  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  earn 
what  would  defray  costs,  and  that  the  deficiency  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  At  the  same 
time,  if  that  was  found  impracticable,  then  as  an  indi- 
vidual, I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  burghs  and 
counties  should  join  hands  and  erect  and  maintain  such 
institutions. 

8136.  Do  yon  think  that  the  idea  of  institutions  of 
that  kind  would  act  as  such  a  deterrent  to  the  inebriate 

class  that  it  must 1 — I  believe  it  would  terrify 

them.  In  that  way  the  cost  would  not  be  great,  because 
they  would  take  care  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  them. 
My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  have  a  splendid  effect 
on  the  drinking  class. 

8137.  Then  your  view  is,  that  if  Government  declined 
to  take  any  part — in  that  case  do  you  think  localities 
would  willingly  bear  the  burden  t — I  would  strongly 
recommend  it 

8138.  Do  you  think  yonr  recommendation  wonld  be 
likely  to  be  successful  in  Dundee  t — I  believe  it  wonld 
be  successful ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that,  in  my  opinion,  this  thing  should  be  done  by  the 
«tate,  because  it  is  to  relieve  the  state  of  much  costs  in 
connection  with  their  prison  expenditure. 

8139.  By  the  state  you  mean  a  purely  state  contri- 
bution f  You  don't  mean  the  general  rates,  as  the 
Professor  indicated,  throughout  Scotiandt — I  mean  a 
state  contribution  from  the  Exchequer.  I  don't  mean 
a  purely  Scottish  contribution. 

8140.  Or  a  definite  rate  of  any  kind  Y — Or  a  definite 
rate  of  any  kind. 

8141.  Just  merely  a  plunge  into  the  Imperial 
Exchequer t— That  is  my  view,  but  I  would  not  let 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  erecting  this  institution. 

8142.  Now,  yon  expressed  an  opinion  with  which  I 
uitirely  agree,  that  women  might  be  largely  employed 
in  open-air  agricultural  work  t-— I  did. 

8143.  It  Lb  tile  case  that  they  do  this  nowt — Yea 
I  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  improving  the 
physical  health  of  these  women,  who,  we  must  not 
forget,  are  all  taken  from  the  slums  in  the  cities,  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  whose  physical  condition  is  not 
good ;  and  I  think  it  would  strengthen  their  physical 
condition,  and  so,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  likelihood, 
strengthen  their  moral  condition. 

8144.  But,  as  regards  the  fruit  industry,  would  there 
not  be  a  danger  of  too  many  people  going  into  it,  and 
of  profits  coming  down  to  vanishing  point  f — No.  I 
think  that  the  demand  for  fruit  is  growing  enormously 
every  year,  so  much  so,  that  a  very,  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fruit  required  for  industrial  purposes  in  this 
country  has  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

8146.  Not  strawberries  t — Not  strawberries  1  Well, 
I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of 
strawberries  now  imported  from  Holland  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  then  are  not  enough 
strawberries  grown  in  this  country  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people  But  it  would  be  a  great  advanta^ 
to  the  ronsumera  of  this  country  if  more  strawberries 
were  grown,  because  home  strawberries  are  so  much 
better  than  the  foreign  strawberries  which  arrive  here 
always  in  more  or  less  bad  condition. 

8146.  But  in  my  part  of  the  country  it  is  found  that, 
when  the  English  crop  is  abundant,  the  price  of  the 
strawberries  grown  in  Scotland  runs  down  to  a  small 
price  indeed — that  the  market  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  state  of  the  English  crop  1 — We  don't  find  that  here. 
That  is  not  the  case.  Last  year  there  was  a  glut  of 
strawberries  in  Engknd  at  a  certain  period,  and  yet  the 
price  of  strawberries  in  Scotland  was  maintained — in 
fact,  at  a  high  figure,  considering  the  large  crop. 

8147.  Then  yon  think  that  industry  is  eminently 
idapted  for  female  labour? — Yes,  and  raspberry  grow- 
ing, of  which  fmit  there  is  never  enough. 

8148.  (By  Pro/eetor  Dova  WHmm.)  And  onnants 
and  gooseberries  too? — Yea.     Both  these  are  cropa 
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Xui  frvceul'  which  are  uncertaic  in  the  Scottish  climate.    Therefore, 

Low.  I  would  not  promise  thbt  they  would  be   always  m 

jT^jft,!  profitable.     It  would  depend  of  course  where  the  insti- 

^^        '  tations  were  set  down,  and  that  would  beavery  importeut 

featuro  in  selecting  sites  for  the  inatitutioas.     I  mean 

thia,  that  if  it  were  resolved  to  put  down  an  institution 

'where  a  frait-farm  could  be  connected  with  it,   care 

akould  bo  taken  to  select  a  site  where  fruits  more 

^nerally  come  to  good  crops'and  perfection,  and  that  is 

•uy  to  be  aidiieved  in  Scotland, 

8149L  But  then  thai  would  take  up  only  a  very  short 
time  in  the  year.  How  would  you  employ  thau  after 
ithe  fruit  aeaaon  is  overt — Ahj  but  the  fmit  requires 
dcaning.  There  ia  a  great  deal  of  work  in  connection 
Krith  stOKwheicies  during  the  season,  cleaning,  and 
weeding,  and  koling,  and  digging  manure  in  the  ground, 
aad  replanting  patches,  because  strawberries  have  to 
be  taken  up  and  replanted  periodically. 

8150.  Would  you  have  a  jam  factory  too? — Well,  I 
tMnld  aiot  approve  of  that,  because  1  think  that  would 
be  going  into  an  industry  that  would  require  a  great 
dcai  more  sk^l  than  you  could  possibly  expect  from 
prisoners.  You  would  in  that  case  have  to  employ 
«kiilMl  labourers  at  vsry  high  rates,  and  go  into  details 
■vikitAi,  inatoacL  of  yielding  profit,  would  yield  ioes. 

B16>L  Is  th«re  mach  skill  required  in  making  jam  1 
— jOh,  yas. 

8163.  Would  you  include  dairy-farming  as  part  of 
women's  work  ?•— Thece  again,  I  think  there  would 
not  be  sntfeieot  akiU.     Dairying  requires  great  skill. 

81£3<.  Yon  j«Mt  put  in  your  milk  and  turn  your 
handle  and  there's  your  butter  \ — It  requires  such  skill 
that  ia  this  couutfy  they  have  had  freiiuently  to  bring 
people  from  Denmark  to  teach  them.  That,  in  my 
opiiiion,  would  not  do  at  all  for  this  particular  class. 

8154.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  favour  a  sliding 
•MBtki  ia  aanarding  puniahroent  to  petty  etflCendeis! — 
Yea. 

816&  I  find  4iha^  from  your  annual  returns, 
ftittotiealljr  7000  people  were  apprehended  by  the 
police  during  the  past  year,  and  of  these  5100  were 
only  before  the  Polioe  Court  on  one  occasion  1 — Yes. 

8156.  Don't  these  figures  suggest  that  the  metliod  of 
poniahmeut — <the  powers  of  punishment— you  at  present 
poBsssB,  is  adequate  to  check  almost  90  per  cent,  of  Uie 
I>eople  coming  before  the  Polioe  Court? — Well,  it  would 
appear  to  &om  what  you  say.  I  am  not  quite  familiar 
idth  the  fignrea.  I  may  explain,  that  so  far  as  they 
ate  concerned,  Mr.  Dewar  will  be  able  to  speak  more 
particularly  to  statistics  than  I  can  profess  to  do ;  but 
geaeraJly  I  sfaoald  aay  that  what  you  say  would  appear 
to  be  correct. 

8157.  1%en  yon  look  at  30  days  or  iOs.  to  a  casual 
afiender  not  as  an  oppreissive  senteooeT — Oh  yes,  I  would. 

8158.  I  think  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  you  said 
yon  looked  on  prostitution  as  synonymous  with 
drunkenness  % — No,  I  did  not  I  said  tiiat  out  of  a 
oeitain  number  of  these  women  who  were  brought 
befoce  the  Court  I  took  it  that  they  were  there  cotise- 
iqaeut  upon  bmng  at  the  same  time  drunk.  Drunken- 
ness was  the  immediate  cause  of  Uieir  being  before  the 
Oooct,  plus  this  odier  offence. 

6169.  It  practically  comes  to  this — that  the  kind  of 
.  pratitution  that  goes  on  in  Dundee  is  closely  identified 
with  drunkenness  t — Oh  yes. 

£160.  As  a  magistrate  have  you  had  any  experience 
of  well-dressed  prostitutes  coming  before  the  bench  ? — 
We  have  not  much  of  that  in  Dundee.  Some  of  them 
are  tawdry  dressed,  but  to  say  that  they  are  well- 
drassad  would  be  altogether  a  misnomer. 

8161.  In  adopting  a  sliding  scale  bow  would  the 
magiatratea,  changing  from  month  to  mouth,  know 
.  to  award  cmnniaiirve  sentences  and  peaalties  ?-— Well, 
'  the  pravioua  convictions  are  notified  again.  That  is 
Agaia  permitted.  It  was  stopped,  you  »i«  aware.  It 
was  fomd  that  it  was  most  nnaatisfaetory — entirely 
ODsatiafactory,  l^t  the  magiatrato  did  pot  know  any- 
thing about  the  \aA(stj  of  the  pdtonfir,  and  if  a  man  is 
convicted  of  dniakenncas  or  any  otiier  offenoe ;  and 
tbooDnrt  officials  state  whether  it  is  the  man'»  Beeoiid, 
third,  fauith  M  otfaa  time. 


8162.  In   the  returus   I  see  it   is  tUtod   that  7,9  Lard  BKmid 
women  have  been  convicted  five  times  and  upwards  of  ^''"''• 
drunkenness,  drunk  and   disorderly,  aud   prostitution.  ^  q^^  j^g^ 

Their   presence  would  no  longer  be   required   in  the        

city  % — Well,  you  will  observe  this,  that  the  principle 

on  whicti  I  have  been  proceeding  all  along  has  been 
that  when  a  person  is  convicted  four  times  iu  the  ooune 
of  1 2  months  he  or  she  shall  be  held  to  be  a  habitoal 
offender.  We  have  not  had  79  so  convicted  in  one 
year  four  times.  We  would  not  therefore  require 
accommodation,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  large  number.  It 
might  be  that  as  time  went  on  we  would,  but  I  have 
told  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  taking  last  year  for 
«xample,  31  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  number 
which  we  would  have  had  to  send  to  Uiis  institution. 

8163.  Well,  the  return  of  the  Chief  Constable  gives 
the  number  of  79  women,  aud  only  three  men  convicted 
five  timee  and  upwards  for  the  offence  of  drunkenness  1 
— Not  during  the  past  year. 

8164.  Wo  have  the  returns  here  i— Oh,  well,  that 
may  be.  Of  coarse,  you  explained  that  you  took  a 
certain  proportioD  of  those  offences  as  being  related  to 
dnmkenuess.  It  may  be  that  all  the  79 — every  one  at 
them  wei-e  also  dmnkaida,  bat  I  tiioald  tluBk  not.  1. 
have  taken  the  proportion,  and  you  hasa  stated  that,  ii 
my  opinion,  31  would  be  the  numbec 

8165.  In  r^;acd  to  the  cost  alt  the  present  time^ 
those  people  and  their  depeadante  in  many  invtances  ace 
being  maintained  in  priaoo  out  of  imperial  taxation,  is 
the  police  cells  l^  the  police  rates  and  a  Govemmea' 
subvention,  and  in  worUiousee  by  the  Panochial  Boardi 
oat  of  the  poor  rates.  That  being  so,  do  you  tbiuk  it 
would  be  a  fair  thing  now  to  come  oo  tJia  Imperial 
Exchequer  for  the  cost  of  these  people,  which,  at 
present,  comes  from  three  sooroea  1—1  tliink  it  would 
be  the  beat  thing  to  doi. 

8166.  Have  them  aaaiatained  by  the  State,  and  the 
institution  solely  a  Grororament  institution] — 
Certainly. 

8167.  And  you  wodid  have  no  local  iatorferenoel — 
Jast  as  prisons  are — jnst  have  a  board.  I  would  just 
have  a  board  to  be  drawn  from  various  quartera  just  as 
now. 

816S.  (By  Mia*  Stevenson.)  Ia  the  case  of  those 
habitual  drunkards  whose  drunkeoaess  never  brin^^ 
them  under  the  notice  of  the  Police  Court,  on  whose 
evidence  and  by  what  authority  do  you  propose  to  have 
them  certified  as  habitual  druukarda  in  order  that  they 
might  be  sent  to  the  proposed  reformatories! — You 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  oertifioato  of  two  medical 
men  and  a  magistrate.  I  mean  I  would  not  have  them 
to  be  brought  before  any  public  court.  I  would  hold 
that  jflst  as  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic,  this  certificate 
was  sufficient,  and  I  woold  incarcerate  tham  accord- 
ingly. 

8169.  And  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  or  woman 
although  an  immediate  relations — These  medical  men 
would  satisfy  themselvee  that  they  were  justified  in 
granting  such  certificate  before  they  did  it,  and  I  would 
be  satisfied  that  they  would  so  satisfy  themselves. 

8170.  Then  you  attach  great  importance  to  tine 
medical  certificate ) — I  do. 

8171.  And  you  think  it  would  besafficient  toJmve 
this  done  not  in  open  court  but  before  a  magistrate  t 
— I  would  not  have  it  done  before  an  open  court.  In 
ray  opinion  there  is  bo  necessity  for  a  court  at  all.  I 
should  say  that  if  two  medical  men  and  a  magistrate— 
if  these  three  were  convinced  that  any  given  person 
was  an  habitual  drunkard  from  evidence  privately 
placed  before  them,  that  would  be  suffinieut. 

8172.  In  the  ease  of  those  retreate  or  reformatoriea, 
do  you  propose  that  they  shotdd  be  under  public 
management  1 — Public  management  entirely. 

8173.  And  you  would  not  approve  of  their  being 
eanjed  on  for  the  profit  of  any  individoalt — I  would 
most  assarodly  disapprove  of  any  retreats  managed  for 
private  profit  or  for  private  individuals.  I  have  a  stipng 
t>toeetioB  to  that. 

8174  (By  Gel.  JUPMardy.)  Hwve  yon  a  gmDxl 
acquaintence  with  the  views  of  tbe  people  in  Datdae. 
Do  you  think  that  tbe  oouoatiy  ia  ^uita  p(repeir#d  for 
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iMrd  Drovoat    adoptLog  same  change  in  the  system  of  dealing  vith  the 

^^<^' small  offender  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it 

16  Dae.  1S94       8175.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  quite  prepared 

1^    '  to  support  some  measore  devised  £or  their  detention  I — 

(  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

8176.  In  regard  to  the  reformatories  of  which  you 
speak,  yoti  said  you  proposed  to  set  up  two  or  three  for 
Scutiaad  1 — I  would  have  two  to  begin  with — I  mean 
one  for  males  and  one  for  femaleSi  separate  and  in 
different  districts. 

8177.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  such  reform- 
atories should  be  so  far  as  they  could  be  financially,  as 
small  as  possible — that  it  is  desirable,  in  fact,  to  hnve 
as  few  people  congregated  together  as  you  could 
conTenieutly  have,  in  order  that  they  might  be  dealt 
with  individually  1 — Yes.  I  would  have  them  pretty 
much  as  lunatic  asylums  are. 

8178.  Hut  you  would  think  it  necessary  that  the 
establishment  should  be  so  small,  I  suppose,  that  the 
manager  or  superintendent  in  snpervising  it  should  be 
in  personal  touch  with  every  peaon  there) — Ob,  I 
would  have  it  just  as  I  haxv  already  eaid  mow  than 
once — {vetty  muck  on  the  same  lioee  as  regaids  sixe 
and  other  eoatrol  as  public  lunatic  asyiams.  We  have 
asylums  containing  a  few  hundreds  of  persoDS,  and 
there,  of  course,  we  have  a  medical  man  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  a  staff  looking  after  the  patients.  I  weald 
work  it  pretl^  much  on  these  liuas. 

8179.  It  has  been  explained  to  ns  that  for  effect- 
ing reformation  amongst  the  persons  of  whom  tra  are 
thinking,  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  deal  with 
them  iiidividualljr.  Would  you  think  that  an  unim- 
portant matter,  rather  in  the  grof>s,  as  it  were ) — I  don't 
see  kow  it  could  bo  done  iudividually,  other  than  by 
the  managers  and  those  with  them  taking  an  interest,  as 
I  believe  they  would  do  in  each  individual  case.  For 
instance,  no  question  has  been  pnt  to  me  in  Tejisrd  to 
this  point,  bat  I  think  it  wonld  be  highly  desirable 
that  there  should  be  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
enable  the  auliiorities  of  snoh  a  Mtreat  to  teaee  as  i»s 
as  possible  the  history  of  the  patients  after  they  leave 
the  retreat. 

8180.  We  will  think  of  patients  while  still  in  the 
retreat,  I  suppose  it  would  go  without  saying  that  if 
you  had  50  people  in  any  institution  they  could  be  more 
personally  looked  after  than  if  there  were  300? — It 
depends  on  the  number  you  have  Jooking  after  them. 
I  should  say  300  could  easily  be  looked  after. 

6181.  But  you  could  oidy  have  on6  governor,  I 
sappose,  or  head  'i — Oat  head. 

8182.  So  that,  at  any  rate,  each  of  the  60  could  get 
a  'fiftieth  of  hb  attention,  and  300  only  one-three 
hiutdredth  of  it ) — ^£ut  I  don't  think  one  man  woukl  be 
insuffioient. 

6183..  Then,  you  would  not  think  that  local  intereet 
in  .these  institutions  would  be  a  matter  of  -very  great 
importance  1 — No.  I  would  have  the  board  drawn 
from  the  various  districts  of  the  county,  so  that  each 
district  would  be  represented  on  the  board  with  a  view 
just  Xb  keep  in  touch  with  the  institution,  but  more 
than  that  I  would 'not  think  wonld  be  necessary. 

8184.  You  mean  the  actual  sdministrators  of  this 
iiisititutioB  Would  be  a  large  bodyl — I  think  the 
administrators  would  be  the  head  of  the  institution; 
but  what  I  mean  is  that  a  committee  formed  of 
members  of  the  public  board  fnoin  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  would  ha v^  the. right  of  visiting  the  institur 
tjon.  h»  a  right,  during  their  terms  of  office,  and 
i;suera%  acquainting  thepwelves  from  time  to  time 
with  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  iusthotian. 
'  8185.  There  are  a  great  nmny  institutions,  snch  as 
Magdalene  Asyiams,  and  so  forth,  where  the  local  people 
take  an  immense  interest  in  a  great  many  eases,  and 
th^ty  coitke  to  know  the  diffiaoent  names  of  the  inmates 
and  take  on  interest  in.  them.  You  would  not  propose 
anything  of  itliat'sort..'  It  would  be  more  drawn  on  the 
Ii|i«B..pf  the.^iwins,  I.  suppose  1 — Yes..  J  iiiink  the 
other  plan,  while  admirable  in  some  respects,  woaid.not 
be  practicable  on.j^e;Ji6a«^<un  .wlmh  I  cam  «ang. ' 
.'  iUMi  fOielennag:  't^mYtA  ^a  said  toihe  cjnjrman 
about  work  btbar.^«D  ymkit^tkvk  f^Buthw^,  m  i^wn 


no  other  vark  that  can  be  devised  to  occupy  women  Jyord  Provost 
more  or  less,  giving  thera  exercise.     You  don't  see  how  Lo^- 
any  kind  of  textile  work  could  be  done  inside  ol  a  ^,  T)ec~iR94 
small  cost  ? — I  confess  I  see  great  difficulties.    There  " 

would  be  diffienltiee. 

6187.  Can  you  suggest  what  would  be  tbe  easiest 
method  of  overcoming  the  diffi-ulty? — The  only 
possible  system  of  introducing  any  kind  of  textiles,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  hand-looms.  If  they  could  learn 
to  do  it  during  the  12  mouths  they  are  in  the  reforma- 
tory it  would  injure  no  outside  industry.  I  am  sure 
of  that. 

8188.  Would  you  think  that  important?— I  should 
think  it  is  important  not  to  run  counter  to  any  industry 
outside.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  public  always  with 
local  bodies  in  matters  like  that,  and  therefore  hand- 
loom  weaving  would  give  rise  t«  so  difficulty ;  but  what 
I  say  is,  I  am  just  afraid  that  it  takes  such  a  long  time 
to  learn  this,  that  little  good  could  be  done  with  it 
during  12  months. 

8189.  And  that  is  the  only  thing  yoa  can  think  oft 
— I  would  say  I  can  at  this  moment  thtnJ(  of 
nothing  else. 

8190.  In  talking  about  thn  drunks  who  do  not  oorae 
before  the  police— those  who  don't  come  to  the  police 
court  at  all — «ame  of  them  are  rich  and  wme  poor. 
The  rich,  I  suj^se,  you  would  suggest  that  they  should 
pay  for  tJieir  own  maintenance  in  the  retreat? — 
C^taiuly. 

8191.  What  wouU  you  do  with  the  poor?— They 
would  have  to  go  in  as  free  patients,  just  as  in 
asylums. 

8192.  Then,  wonld  yoa  charge  that  to  the  State?— 
Oh,  yes. 

8193.  To  the  Imperial  Excheqoer? — Oh,  certainly, 
just  the  same  as  in  the  others.  There  is  no  other  way 
of  getting  over  it  that  I  can  see.  You  could  not  chaise 
it  to  the  Parochial  Board  under  the  present  law,  and 
Uiere  is  ne  other  method  I  can  see  of  defiajdng  the 
expenses. 

8194.  Well,  I  have  put  down  a  question  hese  as  to 
what  you  would  do  with  those  persons  who  were  in 
retreat  or  aeylums  for  a  year.  Is  a  year  your  maximum 
or  minimum,  to  begin  with  ? — Minimum.  Well,  as  at 
present  advised,  it  would  be  both  maximum  and 
minimum. 

8195.  Would  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curing a  guardianship  for  those  peitKHis  when  discharged? 
— It  would  be  au  excellent  thing  if  it  could  be  donn. 

8196.  A  very  desirable  thing  if  you  could  do  it? — 
Yes. 

8197.  {By  the  Chairman,)  In  the  case  of  a  man,  for 
instance,  who  is  au  habitual  drunkard  and  came  home 
frequently  and  beat  his  wife  and  was  cruel  to  his  family, 
but  never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  if  his  wife 
brought  him  up  on  a  charge  of  habitual  drunkenness, 
would  you  have  him  supported— .and  he  was  not,  of 
course,  unable  to  earn  any  wages — by  the  State  out  of 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  ? — No  nmtter  in  what  way,  if 
he  was  found  to  be  one  who  should  be  sent  to  this 
institution,  either  in  open  court  or  by  certificate,  I  w«uld 
send  him  there,  and  if  his  friends  were  pour  and  unable 
to  pay,  then  he  would  be  supported  jost  as  other 
nnsupf>orted  ones  ate,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest 
relief  that  his  family  could  get,  and  the  best  thing  done 
for  himself  and  society. 

8198.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Supposing  the. sentence 
passed  on  those  people  was  not  actually  fixed,  who 
would  determine,  or  on  whom  would  you  plaoe  .the 
responsibility  of  determining,  whether  it  would  be  an 
advisable  step  to  detain  this  man  or  womaQ  foe  12 
mouths  or  longer  in  the  reformatory  ? — ^You  mean. alter 
dischai^e? 

8199.  No ;  after  they  bave  been  in  for  12  months, 
and  it  is  considered  necessary  that  they  should  he 
detained  still  iouAer,  on  whom  would  you  place  tlie 
rasponsibility  ? — I  wonld  not  give  anybody  the  ^wer 
to  retain  any  one  longer  than  12  months  In  the  first 
piacQ,  I  ahixild  make  a icial  of  that  j>ficiod.«nd «0e  ithe 
vnalt  of  it.  Thenit  iMpoBs  to  beaqiiest^ion  «di4th«i, 
a  these  fttc^le  jala{tas'^[gaii|,  ^ou  -would  jiot^^ive  ihe 
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magistrate  discretion  to  incarcerate  them  for  a  longer 
period  than  12  months. 

8200-1.  Do  you  look  upon  them  as  diseased  t — I  do. 

8202.  And  yon  are  strongly  of  the  belief  that 
medical  men  should  have  a  considerable  say  in  the 
destination  of  those  people? — That  is,  of  people  who 
don't  come  before  the  Police  Court.  The  medical  men 
would  have  nothing  to  say  of  those  who  go  before  the 
Police  Court. 

8203.  Wei),  but  if  you  look  upon  them  as  diseased, 
would  you  not  think  it  advisable  to  have  medical 
opinion  about  them  I — No ;  because  while  no  doubt  it 
is  a  disease,  yet  it  is  a  disease  brought  on  simply  by  too 
much  drinking — a  disease  of  the  blood  I  think  it  comes 


to  be,  which,  in  order  to  cure,  the  people  must  be  kept  Lord  Pnntt 

a  certain  considerable  time  from  getting  any  more  of  ^''^^ 

this  poison.  ,,  fCT^Mu 

8204.  And  treated  ?— Well,   the  only  treatment  T  ^°  "^  ^°**- 
conceive  is  to  be   kept  away  from  it  and  given  food 

suitable  for  it,  and,  as  I  have  said,  give  them  work  to 
do;  above  everything,  keep  their  minds  and  bodies 
employed,  and  keep  them  away  from  drink,  and  I  think 
a  cure  would  in  all  likelihood  take  place. 

8205.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  '  Tyson  cure ' 
tried  in  Dundee  t — 1  don't  know  much  about  it,  except 
taking  an  interest  in  it — reading  about  it ;  but,  so  for 
as  I  understand,  the  results  have  not  been  very  satis- 
factory.    [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


A  L.  SCOTT  (late)  Lieutenant,  R.N.,  Captain  Superintendent  of  the  "Mars,"  called  in  Litut- 

and  examined.  ■^*  ^  "*** 


8206.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Captain  of  the 
Mars  Training  Ship  t — I  am. 

8207.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  1 — 
For  2  years ;  but  my  father  was  captain  of  her  for 
23  years  before,  so  I  more  or  less  know  of  and  have 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for  all  that  time. 

8208.  Would  you  just  please  explain  to  the  com- 
mittee the  cases  of  boys  that  are  sent  to  your  ship  ! — 
The  majority  of  them  are  sent  under  section  14  of 
the  Industrial  Schools'  Act — that  is  when  they  are 
found  wandering,  without  having  any  home,  or  place 
of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship. 

8209.  We  have  not  had  a  statement  on  the  whole 
thing,  so  I  think  you  might  read  the  section? — '(14) 
'  Any  person  may  bring  before  two  justices  or  a 
'  magistrate  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  14 
'  years,  that  conies  within  any  of  the  following  descrip- 
'  tions,  namely  : — 

'  That  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms 
'  (whether  ttctually  or  under  the  pretext  of  selling 

*  or  offering  for  sale  any  thing),  or  being  in  any 
'  Street  or  Public  Place  for  the  purpose  of  so 

*  begging  or  receiving  alms. 

'  That  is  found  wandering  and  not  having  any 
'  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper 
'  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence. 

'  That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan 
'  or  having  a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing 
'  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment. 

'  That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed 
'  thieves. 

'  The  justices  or  magistrates  before  whom  a 
'  child  is  brought  as  coming  within  one  of  those 
'  descriptions,  if  satisfisd  on  inquiry  of  that  fact, 
'  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  him  under 
'  this  Act,  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
'  Industrial  School.' 

8210.  What  are  the  other  clauses  of  the  Act  setting 
forth  the  description  of  children  to  be  admitted? — 
'  (15)  Where  a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  12 
'  years  is  charged  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate 
'  with  an  offence  pnnishable  by  imprisonment  or  a  less 
'  punishment,  but  has  not  been  in  England  convicted  of 
'  felony,  or  in  Scotland  of  theft,  and  the  child  ought, 
'  in  the  opinion  of  the  justices  or  magistrate  (regard 
'  being  had  to  his  age  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
'  case),  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  Act,  the  justices  or 
'  magistrate  may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
'  Industrial  School.' 

*  (16)  Where  the  parent  or  step-parent  or  guardian 
of  a  child  api>arently  under  the  age  of  14  years  repre- 
'  sents  to  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  that  he  is  unable 
'  to  control  the  child,  and  that  he  desires  that  the  child 
'  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  Sclioul  under  this  Act,  the 
'  justices  or  magistrate,  if  satisiied  on  inquiry  that  it  is 
'  expedient  to  Heal  with  the  child  under  this  Act,  may 
'  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  School.' 

(We  do  not  take  boys  under  section  16  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances.) 

<  (39)  The  parent,  step-parent,  or  other  person  for 
*  the  time  being  legidly  liable  to  maintain  a  child 
'  detained  in  a  certified  Industrial  School  shall,  if  of 


'  sufficient  ability,  contribute  to  his  maintenance  and 
'  training  therein  a  sum  not  exceeding  58.  per  week. 

'  Note. — Boys  from  any  part  of  the  country,  or  of 
'  any  religious  denomination,  between  12  and  14 
'  years  of  age,  if  physically  fit,  coming  under  the  above 
'  clauses  of  the  Act,  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
'  Mars." 

8211.  Section  15  provides  that  'where  a  child 
'  apparently  under  the  age  of  12  years  is  charged 
'  before  two  justices  or  a  magistrate  with  an  offence 
'  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  a  less  punishment, 
'  but  has  not  been  convicted  in  Scotland  of  theft' 
Do  you  not  take  those  who  have  been  convicted  ?  Is 
conviction  for  theft  a  bar  to  boys  being  sent  to  you  ? — 
A  boy  previously  convicted  of  theft  cannot  be  sent  to 
us.  On  first  conviction  the  charge  is  withdrawn,  and 
then  they  are  sent 

8212.  You  told  us  that  you  don't  take  those  boys 
who  are  under  the  control  of  their  parents  ? — ^There  is 
one  very  good  reason  for  that  The  (government  Grant 
now  given  is  only  28.  a  week,  and  we  find  that  is  not 
enough.  The  reason  is,  we  imagine,  to  prevent  people 
getting  rid  of  their  chUdren. 

8213.  But  I  suppose  they  are  sent  to  other  Industrial 
Schools? — They  can  be,  but  the  managers  don't  care 
to  accept  them  for  that  reason. 

8214.  But  they  are  abo  sent  to  other  training  ships. 
I  had  a  case  brought  uuder  my  notice  of  a  father  having 
had  his  boy  sent  on  the  plea  that  he  was  beyond  his 
control.  Is  that  an  exceptional  case?  —  No.  For 
instance,  on  board  the  Mars  we  have  four  of  those 
special  cases. 

8215.  Well,  we  come  to  the  next  thing.  'The 
'  parent,  step-parent,  or  other  person  for  the  time  being 
'  legally  liable  to  maintain  a  child  detained  in  a  certified 
'  Industrial  School,  shall,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  contri- 
'  bute  to  his  maintenance  and  training  therein  a  sum  not 
'  exceeding  5s.  per  week ' — do  you  manage  to  get  the 
08.  ? — We  don't  get  it  at  all.  It  is  collected  by  the 
Government  to  recoup  them  for  the  grant 

8216.  The  Government  give  68.  a  week  for  all  boys 
sent  under  sections  14  and  16? — And  28.  a  week  for 
all  sent  under  section  16. 

8217.  'I'hey  don't  make  any  difference  in  the  age  of 
the  boys,  as  in  reformatories,  as  to  the  grant? — No, 
not  in  Training  Ships. 

8218.  Do  they  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  Schools? 
— Yes,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  what  it  is. 

8219.  We  come  now  to  your  work.  What  is  the 
total  number  of  boys  ? — We  are  licensed  for  400,  and 
we  have  395  just  now. 

8220.  And  you  pass  through  your  hands  in  the 
course  of  the  year?— -We  admitted  118  last  year,  and 
discharged  125. 

8221.  How  many  boys  have  altogether  passed  through 
the  institution? — There  were  2664  up  to  the  31st  of 
last  December.  That  is  not  counting  the  boys  iit 
present  on  board,  so  it  would  be  about  another  120  on 
to  that 

8222.  Say  2700  tonghly  ^— Yes,  roughly.  ■ 

8223.  In  the  course  of  25  years  ? — ^Yes,  and  that  is 
not  counting  the  400  boys  now  on  board. 
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8224.  Can  yoa  tell  ua  the  result  in  all  these  coses  1 
— No.     We  trace  them  for  three  years  after  discharge. 

8225.  Let  xa  have  the  result  of  your  last  three  years' 
boys  T— 364  boys  left  the  ship  during  1890,  1891,  and 
1892;  12  have  since  died;  26  cannot  be  traced;  15 
are  reported  upon  unfavourably;  while  311  are  reported 
as  doing  well. 

8226.  There  has  been  some  change  recently  in  the 
law  as  to  the  admission — the  regulations  for  admission 
— what  was  thatf — We  are  allowed  now  to  take  them 
at  11.     Previoasly  it  was  12. 

8227.  Is  that  an  advantage? — It  is. 

8228.  In  what  way  Y— We  get  a  better  hold  of  them, 
and  there  are  many  boys — big  boys — of  1 1  knocking 
about  the  streets,  who,  if  they  remained  there  till  12, 
would  loee  a  year. 

8229.  How  long  are  they  committed  ?— Till  16. 

8230.  Do  you  keep  them  till  that  time  1— Yes.  We 
generally  keep  them  only  four  years.  In  the  case  of 
a  boy  committed  at  11,  if  he  was  doing  well  he  would 
be  allowed  to  go  at  15.     Otherwise  he  would  be  kept 

8231.  You  don't  let  oat  on  licence? — Very  seldom. 
We  have  tried  it,  but  it  did  not  answer  as  a  general 
rule. 

8232.  Would  it  not  give  you  a  hold  of  them  if  they 
got  it  % — Yes,  if  we  could  bring  them  back.  But  we 
never  have  brought  them  back.  We  have  only  done  it 
in  two  or  three  cases. 

8233.  What  do  you  do  with  your  boys  % — We  try  to 
get  them  all  to  go  to  sea — all  who  are  physically  fit 
and  big  enough,  but  of  course  a  great  many  won't  go, 
and  parents  object  to  their  going.  We  sent  44  to  sea 
last  year. 

8234.  Out  of  1251— Yes.  And  three  into  the  navy. 
And  we  send  a  good  many  into  the  army  bands.  We 
have  a  lot  of  musical  training.  Besides  that  three  to 
the  navy  and  three  to  the  army  bands,  70  went  to 
shore  employment,  which  is  practically  back  to  their 
friends;  and  three  were  discharged  on  acconnt  of 
disease,  and  two  died. 

8235.  Is  not  that  rather  a  waste  of  raw  material — 
that  out  of  125  trained  for  the  sea  for  four  years  yoa 

should  only  be  able  to  give  J — It  would  be  far 

better  if  we  could  get  more  to  go  to  sea,  but  there  is 
difficulty  in  finding  ships. 

8236.  Even  in  the  Navy  1 — It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  in  there  at  all. 

8237.  Why  1— They  have  a  prejudice  in  the  first 
place  against  Industrial  School  boys.  In  fact  it  exists 
almost  everywhere.  People  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  distinguish  between  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools.  They  don't  realise  that  our  boys  h-ive  done 
nothing  wrong. 

8238.  But  the  fact  that  a  number  of  your  boys  have 
erred  is  against  them,  though  prosecution  is  not  pro- 
ceeded with  ? — Yes  ;  well,  of  course  that  might  be 
said,  but  we  maintain  thnt  all  our  boys  are  free  from 
criminal  taint. 

8239.  They  are  all  under  12,  the  boys  brought  for 
theft? — Yes,  they  are. 

8240.  Well,  a  number  of  those  small  boys  are  sent 
to  reformatories,  are  they  not — or  only  after  second 
conviction  t — I  would  not  like  to  speak  on  that 

8241.  Now  tell  us  what  you  do  with  the  boys — 
what  you  train  them  at? — Well,  when  they  go  on 
board,  the  first  month  we  put  them  with  the  tailors, 
learning  to  m?nd  their  own  clothes.  After  that  they 
go  to  the  drill  instructor  for  three  months.  He  sets 
them  up,  and  marches  them  about  I  must  tell  you 
the  half  of  them  are  always  at  school,  in  the  educa- 
tional part,  and  the  other  half  at  the  nautical  training. 
After  that  they  are  drafted  into . 

8242.  Yon  spoke  about  the  different  watches? — 
Yes,  one  watch  is  '  school  watch,'  and  the  other  '  on 
'  deck  watch.'  After  they  have  come  out  of  the 
janior  class — from  the  gymnastic  instructor — they  are 
pat  into  the  nautical  class,  many  of  them  who  show 
theuLselve*  fit  for  the  oea,  and  many  of  them  are  put 
into  the  tailors — we  make  our  own  clothes  on  board — 
and  shoemakers,  and  a  lot  into  the  band,  if  they  have 
a  tasto  for  music. 


8243.  Do  you  lean  much  to  pipers } — No ;  we  have  lAau. 

not  a  pipe  baud.     We  have  about  100  bojrs  always  ^-  L.  HioU. 
under  musical  training.     Our  first-class  band  consists  ,.  Ji      ,.^. 
of  46.  "  D^894. 

8244.  Well,  then,  you  have  got  a  brig,  I  see  t — Yes, 
we  work  her  in  the  summer  mouths.  She  takes  60 
boys  and  6  officers,  practically  extra,  and  we  manage 
during  the  summer  to  let  them  nearly  all,  or  practi- 
ally  all,  have  a  turn  in  her. 

8245.  What  do  you  call  'a  turn'?— The  bigger 
boys  will  have  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  some 
more. 

8246.  Do  they  do  everything  there  1 — Oh  yes. 

8247.  Steering? — Yes,  and  making  long  trips. 

8248.  And  the  smaller  ones  don't  get  so  long? — 
Possibly  about  a  week.  It  is  a  first-rate  thing  for  their 
health. 

8249.  And  that  ought  to  make  exceptionally  good 
sailors  by  the  time  they  are  done  ? — So  it  does.  We 
turn  out  some  splendid  fellows. 

8250.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  possibility 
of  some  working  arrangement  by  which  they  could  be 
more  or  less  absorbed  into  the  Navy  ? — Well,  generally 
they  are  not  physically  fit  for  the  Navy.  It  requires 
a  stiff  medical  examination,  and  they  are  very  particular 
about  their  teeth  and  every  single  thing.  In  fact  a 
boy  has  to  be  practically  perfect. 

8261.  Well,  about  teeth,  you  would  have  better 
opportunities  of  looking  after  their  teeth  ? — Oh  yes. 

8252.  Well,  your  band,  is  that  a  good Do  you 

find  thut  a  jjood  thing  of  getting  boys  off? — Yes,  some 
of  them  go  into  the  army.  We  have  sent  five  into  the 
army  this  year. 

8253.  You  speak  of  the  Highlanders,  I  notice? — 
Yes. 

8254.  Do  they  take  them  from  you  ? — Oh  yes,  they 
are  very  glad  to  get  them. 

8255.  Now,  then  again,  do  yoii  find  the  army  so 
much  more  open-minded? — Yes;  from  them  never 
comes  any  objection  to  them.     It  is  only  the  Navy. 

8256.  Do  you  get  them  all  into  the  army  ? — Oh  no. 

8257.  What  do  you  do  ? — They  don't  always  stop  in 
the  baud.  If,  during  the  last  eix  months  in  the  ship 
they  want  to  go  to  sea,  we  take  them  and  give  them 
nautical  training. 

8258.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  bauds  for 
men  of  war? — I  don't  know  that  there  is.  I  think 
they  train  for  themselves  now. 

8259.  Do  you  know  what  ships  are  without  bands  ? 
— I  could  not  say. 

8260.  Yon  don't  know  the  curriculum  of  bandsmen 
in  the  army  ? — No. 

8261.  Now  about  your  other  shore  occupations. 
You  say  most  of  these  are  simply  going  back  to  friends  ? 
— Oh  no,  I  don't  say  they  fall  back  into  old  habits,, 
hut  the  life  of  their  parents.  We  try  to  get  situations 
on  shore,  and  to  prevent  them  going  back  to  friends^, 
but  if  the  friends  are  determined  to  have  them  at  the- 
end  of  16  years,  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  that. 

8262.  Now  as  to  the  finances  of  the'concern.  Take 
the  educational  status  of  the  children.  You  devote  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to  their  education  ? — Just 
half. 

8263.  Do  you  find  that  the  half-time  system  is  satis- 
factory, and  that  they  make  as  much  progress? — I 
think  so.  We  only  take  them  up  to  the  fifth  standard. 
At  onr  last  examination  we  had  a  pass  of  99  per  cent 

8264.  In  what  standard? — In  all  the  standards, 
with  very  few  failures. 

8265.  Who  is  it  who  inspects  you  ? — Col.  Inglis,  who 
is  an  officer  of  the  department  of  the  Home  Office. 

8266.  Is  his  inspection  equivalent  to  and  on 
precisely  the  same  lines,  as  near  as  possible,  and 
according  to  the  same  instructions,  as  are  followed  by 
the  inspectors  in  the  Education  Department? — Exactly 
the  same.  He  is  assisted  by  the  sub-inspector,  Mr. 
Robertson. 

8267.  You  get  a  grant  in  respct  of  education,  do- 
you  ? — Our  headmaster  gets  a  grant 

8268.  Of  how  much?— ^£20  from  the  Education 
Department 
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826d.  Yob  think  that  tfa*  reaalts  of  thia  half-time 
edusMional  syatem  are  eminantlf  satiafactory  1 — Quite 
so. 

8270.  Now  we  come  to  the  Educational  Statirtict. 
What  am  they »— They  are  aa  f  oliowa  t— 

Statb  of  Education  git  AoHisaioN  axd  Duchabgb. 

Admimoit$. 

Read  and  write  very  fairly  (Standard  4),  .       10 

„             fairly          (Standard  3),  .       22 

„             a  little        (Standard  2),  40 


„  very  little 

Neither  read  nor  write, 


(Standard  1), 
(♦  Infants '), 


Total  admitted, 
Discharges. 
Read  aud  write  very  well    (Standard  6), 
„  \vell  (Standard  6), 

„  very  fairly  (Standard  4), 

»  fairly  (Standard  3), 

„  a  little        (Standard  2), 

„  very  little,     . 

Total  discharged,  . 


31 
15 

118 

27 
45 
30 
15 

7 

1* 

125 


*  Discharged  on  acconnt  of  physical  unfitness,  after  having 
been  only  six  weeks  in  the  ship. 


Annual  Ikspeotion. 
Government  Examination,  8th  June  1893, 

percentage  of  passes,     .         ,         .         .    =98"0. 
Average  percentage  of  passes  for  the  past 

10  years, «  98-6. 

At  the  above   examination  no  boy  faUed  in  more 
tliau  one  subject 

Failures  in  Reading,     . 
„  Writing,     . 

„  Arithmetic, 

Balance  of  Boys'  Cash  Account. 

£21 
99 


2 
1 
6 


In  hand,  let  January  1893, 
Received  during  the  year  1893, 


19 
13 


2 


H 


X127  12 
Disbursed  during  the  year  1893,  93  12     7 

In  Head-schoolmaster's  hands,  Slat 

December,  1893,      .         .         .    £33  19     8 J 

8271.  It  shows  that  among  the  discliargea  there 
were  only  8  boys  discharged  under  the  third  standard, 
and  one  of  those  discharged  only  having  been  six 
weeks  in  the  ship  when  discharged  ou  account  of 
physical  uufituess ;  and  only  23  discharged  under  the 
fourth  standard,  whereas  upwards  of  80  all  come  in 
under  the  fourth  standard,  and  15  come  in  unable  to 
read  or  write  ?  That  is  practically  the  effect  of  it  1— 
Yes. 

8272.  Turning  now  to  the  financial  part  of  the 
matter.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  ship? — It  cost 
£7500  last  year. 

8273.  And  what  ilid  you  receive  from  Government  ? 
— Out  of  that  wo  received  £6118  from  Government 
grants. 

8274.  And  the  balance  ?  — Well,  the  balance  of 
£1400  odds  was  made  up  by  £54  allowance  received 
from  Adminlty  towards  payment  of  instructor. 

8275.  And  thuy  only  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  the  boys  to  the  extent  of  three  per  annum? — Some- 
thing like  that. 

8276>  Well?—  £38  towards  cost  of  maintenance 
of  'voluntary'  boys.  We  take  these  cases  at  £15 
a  year. 

.  8277.  At  whose  instance  ? — Oh,  the  parents  make 
application  to  the  committee,  and  we  gouerally  have 
two  or  three  on  board. 

8278.  Why  do  the  parents Are  they  unruly  ? — 

Well,  they  are  generally  all  boys  in  somewhat  better 
positions,  and  do  not  cume  exactly  under  the  clauses 

I  *This  asiomit  inljlaijcs  abent  £70  sent  by  boys'  relatives  and 
friends  for  their  fares  home  during  the  summer  holidays. 


of  the  Act     No  magistrate  conld  be  got  to  send  diem ;  LUvt. 
but  they  am  boys  who  won't  attend  school,  and  are  -^'  •^  *'<"*'• 
beyond  the  control  of  their  parents  practically.  „  DeZ~18M 

8279.  Are  not  their  friends  af raid  of  contaminatioii  ?       

— Wdl,  1  don't  know. 

8280.  Yon  have  not  got  very  much,  you  say,  for 
them  —  only  £38.  That  will  be  representing  only 
two  or  three  boys  ? — At  present  we  have  two  or  three, 
then  we  have  income  from  inveatments  £387. 

8281.  And  you  get  a  considerable  number  of  grants 
from  local  authorities  ? — We  get  grants  from  countiaa 
and  burghs  of  £312. 

8282.  Let  us  have  the  subscriptions  and  donatims? 
—£484. 

8283.  Can  you  give  us  the  counties  and  bnrgtu 
contributing  ?  —  Yes ;  the  Edinburgh  Town  CouiMsil 
£60. 

8284.  They  have  increased  their  grant  ? — Yea. 

8285.  Well?— Forfar  County  Council,  £50.  They 
formerly  gave  £100.     Dundee,  £20. 

8286.  Are  these  the  only  ones? — Oh  no. 

8287.  I  don't  think  more  are  mentioned  here  (page 
7)  ?— I  said  Dundee  gives  £20. 

8288.  Yes  ;  and  how  much  the  whole  lot  t  — 
£312,  13s. 

8289.  That  is,  counties  and  burghs  ? — Yes. 

8290.  In  respect  of  what  do  they  give  you  that  I 
ask  that  because  it  is  a  very  proper  thing  they  should 
give  yon ;  but,  I  see  you  complain  that  Glasgow  sends 
yon  a  lot  of  boys,  and  then  gives  nothing  ?— Does  not 
give  anything. 

8291.  You  don't,  therefore,  get  these  subscriptions 
from  Edinburgh  and  Forfarshire,  and  so  on,  in  respect 
of  their  right  to  send  boys  to  you  ? — Well,  partly 
we  do.  We  don't  take  Glasgow  boys  if  we  can  get 
other  boys.  If  we  were  full,  and  they  wanted  to  send 
from  Edinburgh,  we  take  them  in  preference  to  boys 
from  Glasgow,  which  does  not  subscribe. 

8292.  You  take  the  subscribing  counties  then  tirst  ? 
—Yes. 

8293.  Is  there  any  rule  that  regulates  the  sending 
of  boys  to  your  ship  rather  than  to  shore  industries? — 
No,  there  is  no  rule ;  but  we  have  triad  to  make 
the  authorities  see  that  the  bigger  boys  fit  for  sea 
should  be  sent  to  the  Mars  in  preference  to  shore 
schools. 

8294.  Take  another  point  What  is  your  experience 
about  the  development  of  the  boys  on  board  the  Mars  ? 
Is  it  snparioir  to  that  obtained  on  shore  % — Very  much. 

8295.  Conld  your  doctor  give  ns  any  average 
increase  of  weight? — I  am  not  sure.     I  think  he  could. 

8296.  You  don't  offer  an  opinion?  — The  Mare 
is  a  wonderful  place  for  building  up  a  boys'  constico- 
tion. 

8297.  It  is  a  capital  thing,,  you  say? — Yea. 

8298.  Is  the  moral  effect  good?— I  think  so. 

8299.  Is  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong  increased 
with  the  boy's  general  health  and  develoiMnent  ? — I 
think  so.     Certainly. 

8300.  Then  do  you  happen  to  know  at  all  how  the 
|)epcentage  of  'relapsed'  compares  with  that  of 
Industrial   Schools  ashore?     Can  you  show  a  cleaner 

sheet  than  they  ? — I  don't  think 1  have  not  gone 

into  comparison.     I  should  not  like  to  say. 

8301.  You  acknowledge  that  15  relapsed  out  of,  I 
think,  300  boys  ?— Yes. 

8302.  About  5  per  cent  ?— Yes. 

8303.  Besides  a  large  number  that  you  lost  sight  of  ? 
—Yes. 

8304.  What  machinery  have  yon  for  tracing  tbem? 
— We  have  an  agency  in  Glasgow,  Ediivburgh,  and 
Dundee,  and  twice  a  year  we  look  up  every  boy  and 
get  his  address  and  what  he  is  doing ;  and,  of  course, 
we  am  obliged  to  make  a  Government  return  onee  a 
year  on  the  subject.  And  they  are  very  strict  in  check- 
ing na.  For  instance  the  name  of  any  boy  in  prison 
who  has  been  in  the  Mars  goes  to  the  Home  Office,  and 
they  can  put  a  check  on  it. 

8305.  And  what  do  they  do  ?  If  you  had  a  dispro- 
fportiouately  large  number,  do  they  threaten  to  snepend 
the  certificate  ? — Oh,  dear  no.  ■     :     •       ■ 
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8i>06.  Bjtt  yuu  sajr  tb^y  m«  vury  sbicti  with  jou  t— 
I  mwn  if  VQ  faUad  to  report  bofs  in  prison. 

8307.  And  if  they  found  too  KHkuy  bo^  iioia  tb* 
Mam  tlt^r  irould  raquMt  to  hftva  Mipiuutioa?-~Y96t  I 
snppoM  so. 

8308.  Have  you  had  a»y  imitiwcB)  or  «ny  rowa  i— 
Ho,  not  of  lute  ysan  la  tha  eaiiy  daja  c^  the  ship 
we  had. 

8309.  Sinoe  whan  were  you  frea  of  titttl— Wall, 
the  hiat.  aerioua  thiug  was  ia  188^,  when  two  or  three 
of  titaaa  broke  into  theoabin  whan  loj  father  waa  away 
and  set  fire  bo  the  abip.  It  waa  pat  oak  That  was 
the  last  serious  thing. 

8310.  Why  do  these  boys  appear  to  have  a  treman- 
doBs  mania  for  fire-raiaing  1 — It  ia  only  one  or  two  of 
them.     I  think  it  is  some  sort  of  disease. 

8811..  But  it  is  not  ouufined  to  boya  ol  thab  class  1 — 
Na 

8312.  You  mention  a  oasa  here.  Wo  had  a  ease 
inenttouad  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  think  there  was  a  case 
at  Aberdeen,  and  I  thhik  there  was  one  on  board  a 
training  ship  in  tha  Clyde  % — Yea. 

8313.  I  think  if  temptations  are  plaoad  in  their  way 
to  fire  any  pkice,  any  boy  will  do  it.  Now,  about  your 
maintaining  disaipline?— Well,  in  the  firat  place  we 
have  a  large  and  vei^  competent  staff,  whioh  I  think 
is  a  great  thing  :  they  arc  always  with  the  boys  and 
understand  them.  They  award  very  little  punishment 
indeed. 

8314.  And  when  it  comes  to  punishment?— Well, 
we  generally  punish  them  by  giving  them  extra  work 
to  do — a  bit  of  deck  to  scrub  during  play-hour. 

6315.  And  more  serious  1 — We  use  the  tawse. 

8316.  On  the  hands  ?— Yes. 

8317.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  sufficient  1— Quite. 

8318.  So  any  of  these  boys  who  eome Are  they 

boys  who  have  been  birched  ? — No. 

8319.  You  know  magistrates  have  power  of  birching 
instead  of  sending  to  prison  ? — I  have  never  heard  of 
any  boys  coming  to  us  who  have  bean  birefaed 

8319a.  {Professor  Dove  Wil8(m.)  Boys  are  never 
birched'  except  for  conviction  of  theft, .  so  you  are 
practically  quite  right. 

8820.  (By  Hie  Gkatrman.)  And  you  don't  use 
corpoml  punishment  b^ood'  the  tawse  1 — Oh  no,  and 
very  little  of  that  In  fact,  the  more  yon  have  the 
more  you  want,  if  people  are  continually  licking 
boys. 

8321.  In  connection  with  the  indnstries  on  board, 
there  is  one  maiitime  industry  that  I  don't  see 
mentioued  in  tha  report — the  industry  of  fishing. 
Would  it  not  be  raUier  an  appropriate  one  1 — Well, 
I  hardly  know.  Of  cotnav  they  do  a  lot  of  fishing  in 
summer  from  the  brig. 

8322.  But  notiiing  in  the  way  of  a  ftahermau's  life  t 
— Oh  no.  I  don't  see  how  we  could  teach  that  as  we 
are  situated — up  the  river. 

8323.  But  from  the  brig  t — Oh  yes,  at  one  time  we 
used  to  have  a  trawl,  but  that  is  rathfr  an  expansive 
thing,  and  the  fishermen  doo't  like  it 

8324.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  reformatory 
boys? — Nothing  whatever.  Nor  do  we  send  any  of 
them  ther&  Some  ships  and  some  school*,  when  they 
cannot  deal  with  the  boys  themselves,  get  them  sent 
there  ;  but  that  has  not  been  done  with  us  for  the  last 
10  or  12  years. 

8325.  What  is  the  rale  about  that?— We  saw 
yesterday  in  the  reformatory  in  Aberdeen  two  or  three 
girls  who  had  escaped  from  Industrial  Schools.  Have 
you  had  any  escapes  from  the  Marsl — Not  since  18 
months. 

8326.  And  before  that?— The  only  time  that  the 
boys  abscond — they  never  do  so  from  the  ship,  but  we 
give  them-  leave  to  go  home  once  a  year,  llioae  who 
hare  anything  in  the  way  of  a  decent  home  go  for  four 
daya.     Sometimee  soma  of  them  fail  to  return. 

6327.  Four  days  in  a  year.  That  is  much  more  than 
tSw  sliore  reformatory  children  get.  Is  it  the  same  as 
the  Industrial  School  children  get? — I  don't  know 
what  the  avrangements  are  in  the  shore  schools,  bnt  the 
Oovernment  gr»nt  ceases:  after  .four  day*. 


1(  D«c.  1864. 


■  8328.  Tlieu  take  a  Qhwgow  boy.     Wbu  paya  his  Lieut. 
way  there  and  back  ? — His  people  do.  A.  i.  Scott. 

8329.  And  if  bis  people  don't  choose  to  send  money 
for  his  return  i»Uway4)Akat  would  you  give  him  leave  ? 
—Oh  no. 

8330.  Can  he  take  four  dajt  in  tha  lump  U-Ok  yaa, 
ouoe  a  year. 

8331.  What  is  the  favourite  season  ?— We  give  them 
leave  directly  after  the  Oovernment  Inspectiou  in 
June. 

8332.  Tha  season  that  most  would  like  would  be 
about  the  New  Year  1 — Yes. 

8333.  And  you  would  not  give  them  leave  than  ? — 
Oh  no ;  not  at  all.  It  ia  not  goed  to  have  them  about 
the  streets  at  that  time. 

8334.  How  many  training  ships  are  there  in  Scot- 
land ? — Two — the  Mars,  and  the  lunpreas  in  the 
Clyde. 

8335.  This  is  the  only  training  ship  yon  have  had 
any  experience  of  ?— Yes. 

8336.  There  has  been  suggested  training  ships  in 
the  west  Highland  district  among  the  hillsmen? — 
Industrial  training  ships  ? 

8337.  WaU,  training  ships  I  presume (Dr. 

Sntherlarul.)  As  feeders  to  the  navy. 

8338.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Are  these  training  ships 
not  certified  Industrial  Schools? — Oh  yes.  There  is 
the  naval  training  ship  at  Queensferry,  the  Caledonia. 
She  takes  boys  for  the  navy.  That  is  entirely 
different 

8339.  Do  all  her  boys  pass  into  the  navy?-~They 
are  in  the  navy  when  they  go  to  her.  She  is  not  a 
very  great  success  in  the  way  of  collecting  boys.  She 
has  been  established  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I 
don't  think  they  have  many  Scottish  boys  on  board- 

8340.  All  your  boys  are  Soottish  ?— Yes. 

8341.  (By  Miai  Steventon.)  You  said  you  never  take 
children  under  the  16th  section  of  the  Act  because  of 
the  Government  grant  ? — I  said  we  seldom  take  them. 

8342.  As  a  matter  of  &ct  you  used  to  get  a  great 
many  Edinburgh  School  Board  cases,  who  were  sent 
under  both  sections  ? — Yea. 

8343.  Th<)se  boys  had  never  been  before  the  Police 
Court  at  all,  but  were  sent  from  the  Burgh  Court  sim^ily 
as  incorrigible  and  not  under  proper  guardianship  1 — 
Yes  ;  I  expect  the  School  Hoard  made  up  the  difference. 

8344.  No ;  the  Government  simply  accepted  the 
combination  of  the  two  seotiuus.  That  has  been 
altered  two  years  agis  and  consequently  yon  have  had 
very  few  of  our  School  Board  cases  ? — Yes,  that  is  sa 

8345.  Yon  spoke  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
boys  being  superior.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  require 
them  to  bo  of  certain  physical  development  before  you 
take  them?— Oh  yes. 

8346.  You  have  a  standard  of  height  ?— Yes. 

8347.  Before  you  take  them  in  at  all  ?— Yes. 

8348.  So,  consequently,  they  are  naturally  superior  to 
shore  hayst — Oh  yes. 

8349.  And  yon  find  that  parents  who  would  object 
very  much  to  boys  going  to  the  ordinary  Industrial 
Schools  do  not  object  to  them  going  to  the  Mars  ? — I 
think  the  Mars  is  rather  favourod  among  the  parents, 
and  it  is  not  looked  upon  in  the  same  way  as  a  kind  of 
penal  punishment 

8350.  That  is  the  idea?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  the 
idea. 

8351.  In  regard  to  yonr  supervision  over  the  boys, 
it  is  a  recent  amendment  of  the  Industrial  Schools' 
Act,  which  gives  you  supervision  up  till  the  age  of  18? 
— That  is  given  out  this  year. 

8352.  I  was  asking  in  regard  to  your  supervision 
over  those  boys.  You  have  that  under  the  recent 
amendment  of  the  Industrial  Schools' Act  ?^ Yes,  up 
till  18 ;  but  it  has  just  come  into  force.  At  least  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  is  passed  into  law,  but  it  only 
affects  those  who  come  now.  Those  who  came  before, 
it  cannot  touch  them. 

8353.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  power  that 
gives  yon? — Well,  I  cannot  tell  the  committe<9  yet 
))eonnsR  I  am  not  certain  the  thing  has  been  passed  into 
law.     I  have  no  official  instruction  on  the  matter. '        • 
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8354.  Then  your  ship  is  really  doing  preventive 
work? — Oh  yes. 

8355.  And  the  boys  who  come  to  yon,  although  they 
have  been  before  the  Police  Conrt,  possibly  for  petty 
offences,  you  take  them  in  really  as  if  they  had  a 
perfectly  clean  record  1 — That  is  so. 

8366.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  As  a  naval  officer  you 
are  quite  aware  there  is  a  dearth  of  sailors  in  the  navy  1 
—Yes. 

8357.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  getting  a  number  of 
those  boys  in  the  Mars  drafted  into  the  navy  if  some 
relaxation  of  the  rigid  rules  of  the  naval  service 
were  made  in  their  favour  ? — Well,  a  great  many  don't 
care  about  going  to  the  uavy.  Up  here  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  it.  The  parents  object  to  the  buys 
going  to  sea,  and  there  is  a  pretty  strong  objection 
against  the  navy. 

8358.  But,  seeing  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  sailors  in 
the  navy,  don't  yon  think  these  rigid  regulations  might 
be  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  Mars  boys  i—1  don't  think 
that  they  would  relax  in  this  matter.  They  are  very 
particular  about  boys  going  to  the  navy. 

8359.  You  say  there  is  also  a  dearth  of  sailors  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine  owing  to  the  influx  of  foreign 
sailors  1 — Yes. 

8360.  What  powers  of  detention  have  you  over  boyo 
sent  by  parents  or  guardians  without  coming  before  a 
court  1 — Well,  we  have  practically  none. 

8361.  Suppose  a  boy  wished  to  go! — We  would  have 
to  let  him  go. 

8362.  During  your  period  of  office,  and  with  your 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Mars  for  many  years,  how 
many  gipsy  boys  have  you  known  to  be  detained  on  the 
ship  t— -We  have  only  had  the  experience  of  one  boy  ; 
but  I  have  no  particulars  of  the  case. 

8363.  Was  he  a  success  f — No ;  not  a  great  success. 

8364.  Do  you  recollect  a  case,  in  the  time  of  your 


father,  of  a  boy  who  was  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and  who,  LimU. 
no  sooner  than  he  got  his  foot  on  shore  after  a  yeat^s  -^^  L^SaO. 
cruise,  ran  away  1 — No.  jj  13^1894 

8365.  {By  Dr.  Farquharaon.)  At  what  physical  point       

are  your  boys  found  unable  to  pass  the  naval  examiua- 

tion  t — Not  big  enough,  as  a  rule. 

8366.  Chest  measurement  t — Well,  they  come  a 
little  bit  under  in  both  chest  and  height  measurement. 

8367.  Bearing  on  their  health  f — Oh  yes,  generally. 

8368.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Supposing  a  boy  leaves 
at  16  and  goes  into  the  merchant  service,  what  status 
does  he  go  under  1 — Many  go  as  ordinary  seamen ;  of 
course  some  of  them  are  not  so  big,  and  go  as 
boys. 

8369.  Would  such  a  boy  soon  be  shipped  as  au 
AB.?— Oh  yes. 

8370.  In  what  time? — I  cannot  tell.  I  must  tell 
you  the  greater  number  of  our  boys  go  in  Norwegian 
vessels  than  in  British  vessels. 

8371.  How  do  they  get  on  in  themt — They  get  on 
very  well  indeed.  We  have  been  making  inquiry  as  to 
that,  very  few  of  our  boys  go  away  from  Scottish 
ports.  They  don't  care  about  taking  tiiem.  We  send 
them  to  Cardiff,  where  we  have  a  shipping  agent,  and 
they  are  generally  shipped  into  Norwegian  or  Grerman 
vessels,  and  the  result  of  our  inquiry  at  Cardiff  was, 
that  the  officers  and  men,  in  these  Scandinavian 
vessels  are  a  very  superior  class— better  vessels,  and  the 
boyx  uet  better  food,  and  are  better  treated,  and  they 
all  speak  English. 

8372.  What— the  Norwegians  t— Yes. 

8373.  Do  they  give  commands  in  English  ? — Yes. 

8374.  About  the  Germans  1 — I  don't  know  about  the 
Germans  speaking  English. 

8375.  You  don't  give  them  any  instructions  in  the 
ordinary  nautical  colloquialism? — No,  we  have  never 
done  that. 


Sev.  Father 
Molder. 


The  Rev.  Fatbbr  HOLDER,  called  in  and  examined. 


Sev.  Father 
EtUer. 


8376.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  been  long  in 
Dundee  I— For  24  years,  with  the  exception  of  10 
months  I  was  in  Perth. 

8377.  And  I  suppose  you  are  very  well  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  the  Dundee  population !— Pretty 
well. 

8378.  Have  you  had  much  work  among  the  pour) — 
I  may  say  my  work  has  nearly,  the  larger  part— con- 
siderably the  larger  part — been  amongst  the  poor  people 
in  this  community. 

8379.  You  have  an  opportunity,  which  very  few  men 
have,  of  knowing  the  feelings — the  moving  feelings — 
of  persons  who  have  been  punished  by  short  imprison- 
ment 1 — I  think  I  have. 

8380.  Do  you  find  the  terror  of  short  imprihonnient 
'H)n  wears  off) — I  don't  think  it  has  any,  and,  I  dare- 

r  ly,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  has  been  amply  con- 
lirmed  by  the  experience  I  had  during  the  10  months 
I  was  in  charge  at  Perth.  I  found  that  short  sentences, 
especially  for  drunkenness  and  those  many  crimes  that 
come  from  drunken  habits,  have  very  little  effect. 

8381.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  if  a  man 
is  Convicted  repeatedly  for  assault,  for  disorderly 
conduct,  and  for  breach  of  the  peace,  such  crimes  are 
committed  when  he  is  drunk  ? — Yes. 

8382.  Subject,  of  course,  to  certain  exceptions? — 
Quite  so. 

8383.  But  it  is  asserted  on  the  one  hand  and  rather 
questioned  on  the  other,  as  to  whether  there  is  much 
connection  between  petty  thefts  and  drunkenness. 
What  is  your  experience  ? — I  don't  think  that  there  is. 

8384.  You  don't  think  that  people  who  are  re- 
peatedly   ? — I  think  that  petty  thefts  occur — 

are  committed  by  persons  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
but  I  have  generally  found  that  the  offences  had  been 
committed — well,  through  thoughtlessness,  through 
joking  chiefly,  at  the  time;  and  my  experience  has 
been  that  persons  under  the  influence  of  drink  guilty 
of  petty  thefts  are .  astonished  when  they  hear  what 
they  had  done. 


8385.  I  suppose  those  persons  were  often  convicted 
all  the  same  ?— Yes. 

8386.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  long  and 
short  sentences.  You  have  been  in  Perth,  and  there- 
fore yon  have  seen  all  sorts  of  sentences  up  to  a  couple 
of  years.  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  habitual 
offender  class,  and  I  have  no  doubt  yon  have  come 
across  facts !— Yes. 

8387.  Do  you  tind  long  sentences  are  more  deterrent, 
or  more  dreaded  by  those  people  than  the  short 
sentences  ?  Or  do  they  become  accustomed  also  to  the 
long  sentences? — A  good  many  ex-convicts  become 
almost  resigned  to  long  sentences,  and  I  consider  that 
these  long  sentences  with  a  certain  class  have  no 
deterrent  effect,  or  very  little. 

8388.  I  suppose  you  are  often  applied  to  to  help  the 
people  to  get  work  ^We  want  very  much  an  organisa- 
tion— a  larger  organisation  for  them  thsui  what  we  know, 
as  the  Prison  Aid  Society,  to  help  convicts  when  they 
finish  their  sentences. 

8389.  Not  merely  convicts? — Well,  prisoners. 

8390.  I  suppose  you  find  very  few  people  sufficiently 
unprejudiced  who  would  be  willing  to  receive  them  %— 
Very  few. 

8391.  What  reformatory  institutions  are  you  connected 
with  ? — In  this  diocese,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  none. 

8392.  But  when  I  speak  of  reformatories  I  don't 
mean  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  ? — Oh,  agencies 
for  reformation  ? 

8393.  Yes? — Well,  we  have  none  except  our  own 
church  influences. 

8394.  Have  you  any  sisterhoods? — Yes,  but  they 
don't  undertake  that  tund  of  work.  They  undertake 
teaching  in  our  schools  and  visiting  the  sick.  They 
propose  now — in  fact,  they  have  formed  the  nucleus  of 
what  is  called  a  '  House  of  Mercy '  for  the  gathering  up 
of  girls  who  might  stray  from  the  path  of  duty,  and 
of  training  them  as  servants.  This  is  in  its  first  stage, 
because  the  sisters  had  not  such  a  response  until  quite 
recently  that  would  permit  of  this. 
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At.  Father         8395.  Of  cotirse  they  have  bad  no  experience  of  that 
Bolder.  y^t^ — No ;  it  has  not  been  la  operation  sufficiently 
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^ ■      8396.  Yon  were  talking  about  the  Prison  Aid  Society, 

ate  you  connected  with  itt — No ;  we  have  no  branch 

of  it  ourselves. 

8397.  Do  you  work  in  connection  with  it  7  Of 
course,  it  is  not  a  denominational  concern  at  all? — I 
have  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  the 
meetings,  and  so  forth.  I  have  sometimes  been  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  here. 

8398.  What  are  your  temperance  organisations  here  1 
— We  have  what  are  called  chiefly  the  '  League  of  the 
'Cross.' 

8399.  That  try  to  get  as  many  people  to  take  the 
pledge,  and  keep  it,  as  possible? — Tes;  and  what  I 
don't  consider  here,  nor  anywhere  else,  nor  in  any 
other  temperance  association,  a  very  potent  factor  in 
the  way  of  reclaiming  drunkards  at  all.  As  far  as  I 
know,  temperance  societies  are  gatherings  of  men  and 
women  who  do  not  require  to  join  temperance  societies 
at  all,  because  these  societies  are  made  up  of  people 
who  could  be  trusted  to  take  their  glass  of  beer  or 
wine,  and  they  band  themselves  together.  They 
pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from  what,  I  daresay,  they 
call  intoxicants,  in  order  to  be  a  good  example  to 
others.  They  spend  large  sums  of  money.  I  know  in 
Glasgow  of  one  temperance  society  spending  in  weekly 
or  monthly  donations  such  a  sum  as  bought  for  them- 
selves a  large  hall,  which  they  manage  themselves ; — 
and  the  director — the  clergyman —  in  charge  of  it  said 
it  was  one  of  the  most  flonrishiug  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  But  a  society  composed  nearly  altogether 
of  men — very  good  fellows  —  who  don't  require  to 
take  any  pledge  themselves,  and  who  made  these 
weekly  or  monthly  sacrifices  in  order  that  they  might 
reclaim  perhaps  ten,  or  a  dozen,  or  twenty  say, 
drunkards,  and  those  when  reclaimed  wanting  habitual 
watching  over. 

8400.  Then  yoa  don't  think  that  in  Dundee  the 
work  of  your  temperance  societies  goes  far  to  reclaim 
drunkards? — No. 

8401.  What  is  your  idea  about  the  reclamation  of 
the  dmnkard,  and  remember  we  are  not  confined  to 
drunkenness.  We  are  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  habitual 
offenders  ? — I  consider  that  habitual  drunkards  should 
be  treated  pretty  well  on  the  same  level  as  we  treat 
young  people  who  are  beginning  to  tread  the  path  of 
evil,  and  confine  them  in  reformatories  or  temperance 
retreats  or  something  of  that  kind. 

8402.  You  would  do  that  with  those  who  come  into 
the  bands  of  the  police,  and  would  you  extend  it  to 
those  who  don't  ?— Yes,  after  being  properly  certified 
of  course. 

8403.  Well,  there  are  different  questions  in  con- 
nection with  that.  What  would  you  think  would  be 
the  best  basis  of  definition  of  habitual  drunkards  ?  The 
number  of  convictions  ? — I  believe  that  in  police  circles 
a  man  who  has  been  convicted  twice  of  an  offence 
within  a  year  is  considered  an  habitual  offender.  Well, 
(  don't  think  I  would  go  quite  so  far  as  that  I  would 
narrow  down  the  distinction.  I  would  not  describe  as 
a  habitual  offender  one  found  guilty  twice  in  a  year  of 
the  same  offence,  but,  if  a  man,  I  think,  was  found 
and  taken  up  for  drunkenness  four  times  in  a  year,  and 
especially  if  this  went  over  a  few  years,  I  should 
certainly  hold  him  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard. 

8404.  Then  about  the  finances — the  maintenance  of 
such  reformatoriea  Would  you  have  them  supported 
entirely? — I  should  think  that  the  maintenance  of  such 
institutions  should  fall  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  local 
A<ithorities,  but  also  pretty  largely  subsidised  by 
Government. 

8405.  Among  the  female  habitual  offenders  that  yoa 
come  across,  what  do  they  chiefly  work  at  1 — Nearly  all 
inillworkers ;  but,  unfortunately,  those  of  them  who 
do  go  in  for  drink  spend  a  very  large  amount  of  their 
hard-earned  wages  on  Saturday  afternoons  in  drink. 

8406.  And,  I  suppose,  a  number  are  leading  unchaste 
lives? — Not,  I  think,  of  workers. 

8407.  No?— There  is  a  distinction. 


8408.  Between  the  female  who  has  been  convicted  Hev.  Father 
four  times  in  a  year  of  offences  more  or  less  connected  Jiolder. 
with  drnukenness  ? — It  is  hardly  possible.  . ,  necri894 

8409.  And  the  probability  is  that  she  is  spoken  of       

as  a  loose  character? — Not  of  the  raillworker.     In  fact, 

the  words  used  very  often  here  are  '  she  is  not  working, 
'  Father,'  which  means  that  she  has  gone  to  the 
street 

84  ip.  Well,  I  asked  you  about  the  occupations  of 
the  habitual  female  offenders  because  we  want  some 
light  on  how  to  employ  them  ? — I  don't  think  that 
largely,  at  all  eveuts,  those  who  are  working  are  immoral. 

8411.  I  thought  that  even  if  they  had  been  con- 
victed for  prostitution  they  must  have  started  life 
with  some  industrial  training  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  the  practical  question  that  we  want  light  on  is 
whether  that  industrial  training  which  they  might 
have  received  previous  to  their  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness or  petty  offences  could  be  utilised  in  case  of 
detention  for  a  period.  Do  you  think  it  could  ?  Are 
there  a  sufficient  number  of  them  working  at  one 
class  of  work  so  as  to  enable  their  work  to  be 
organised  ?  —  In  Dundee  nearly  all  our  workers  are 
female  workers.  The  vast  majority  are  working  in 
factories  and  mills. 

8412.  At  the  sams  class  of  work? — At  the  same 
class  of  work,  or  very  nearly  so — so  much  so  that  I 
cannot  very  well  distinguish  it  Their  hours  are  the 
sime,  and  they  are  mixed  together  in  their  work  in 
the  same  way. 

8413.  And,  I  suppose,  the  different  grades  of  the 
work  they  have  to  gn  through  are  much  the  same  ? — 
Yes ;  the  low  and  the  high  mill  and  factory. 

8414.  You  must  meet  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
domestic  misery  mostly  caused  by  habitual  drunken- 
ness, which  never  come  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ? 
— Very  many. 

8415.  What  is  your  idea  of  that? — The  majority 
of  the  cases  of  habitual  drunkards  I  come  across  don't 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  police  at  all,  and  some  of  the 
most  miserable  cases. 

8416.  If    you  had   your  reformatory ? — If 

I  had  a  reformatory  I  would  try  to  get  such  cases, 
first,  well  authenticated,  well  certified,  and  I  would 
deal  with  them  just  in  the  same  way — as  the  offence 
is  the  same  in  itself,  and  the  havoc  wrought  in  the 
family  is  the  same  —  as  the  public  ones  who  come 
before  the  police. 

8417.  At  whose  initiative? — The  initiative  in  the 
first  place — the  representation — of  their  own  friends. 

8418.  Take  the  case  of  a  married  man  who  is  an 
habitual  drunkard,  whose  earnings  are  trifling,  whose 
wife  can  barely  support  herself,  but  whose  husband 
adds  something  to  the  domestic  income,  the  wife  would 
be  the  proper  person  to  take  the  initiative  here? — 
Yes. 

8419.  Would  she  do  so,  according  to  your  ex- 
perience ? — I  don't  think  so. 

8420.  Would  you  care  to  take  the  initiative  your- 
self ? — It  would  be  a  hard  thing,  in  a  sense,  to  do  ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  it. 

8421.  You  then  would  think  it  proper  that  a 
member  of  the  public  should  give  information? — 
Yes. 

8422.  So  as  to  set  the  proper  authorities  in  motion, 
in  the  same  way  as  you  saw  a  man  taking  your 
boots? — Yes. 

8423.  And  we  propose  that  the  funds  which  should 
support  him  should  support  a  man  sent  to  this  house 
of  reform  ? — Yes. 

8424.  And,  I  presume,  the  wife  would  fall  into  the 
same  position  as  if  the  husband  were  dead,  or  sent 
to  a  lunatic  asylum  ? — Yes. 

8426.  That  is  to  say  the  same  authorities  liable  in 
the  one  case  would  be  liable  in  the  other  ? — Yes. 

8426.  {By  Profesnor  Dove  Wilton.)  Do  you  come 
across  workmen  at  times  who  try  hard  to  keep  sober, 
but,  notwithstanding;  every  now  and  again  break  oat 
and  get  very  drunk  ? — Yes. 

8427.  For  days  at  a  time  ? — Yes. 
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Jtev.  Ather  8428.  Wbftt  do  you  think   woaia  be  the  aStet  of 

Bolder.  Mateocing  Mch  a  workmau  to  ia^jrisonment  for  that  1 

16  Dec  1804.  — ^  ''°°  *  think  it  would  have  a  good  eifett     You 

'  mean  a  skilled  warkmau  1 

6429.  Yaa.  A  workman  wko  triee  his  bast  to  kee(> 
sobar,  aad  often  breaks  it.  Would  it  do  him  any 
good  to  sand  him  to  prison? — ^I  don't  think  so.  If 
it  was  a  case  where  a  man  broke  it  now  and  again 
I  think  imprisoumeiit  instead  of  having  a  good  «ffect 
'  would  have  the  reverse. 

8430.  Might  not  such  a  casa  occur  as  often  as  four 
times  a  year  1 — Yes,  it  might. 

8431.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  case  in  wluch  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  would  do  any  good  in  the 
case  of  s  man  siniiily  drinking}— In  carrying  on 
drinking,  for  a  lengthened  period,  do  you  mean  1 

8432.  Yes — whether  you  could  cure  him  or  do  any 
good  by  sentencing  now  and  then  to  imprisonment  1 — 
Well,  I  think  that  the  iinprisunmeBt  would  have  the 
effect  of  takhig  his  appetite  away  from  this  drink. 
It  would  have  a  reforming  effect  upoQ  hioL 

8433.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  a  short 
imprisonment  simply  sends  him  out  thirsting  for  more 
drink  1 — ^A  short  sentence  ? 

8434.  Yes.  What  is  your  experience  about  that? 
— If  it  was  a  short  sentence  of  a  few  days  or  sach  a 
period  as  would  not  break  his  appetite  away  from 
drink  I  should  think  it  would  have  that  effect. 

8435.  {By  Dr.  Farquhartcm.)  I  think  you  said  that 
after  prolonged  periods  of  prison  detention  they  get 
hardened  to  prison  life  ? — Yes. 

8436.  Is  it  beoause  tbey  make  them  too  comfortable 
in  prison  1 — It  is  because  they  have  entirely  lost  all  self- 
respect  to  begin  with.  They  findit  hard  to  get  any  kind 
of  employment,  and  they  believe  (hat  their  prison  life  is 
preferable  to  living  here  altogether  homeless. 

8437.  And  without  any  kind  of  means  of  support, 
in  fact,  tb«y  look  upon  prison  as  a  home  1 — Yea,  as  a 
home.  I  knew  of  one  woman  in  the  Perth  Penitentiary 
who  had  been  33  years  in  prison  '  doing,'  as  they  say, 
different  sentences.  After  very  great  difficulty  I  got 
her  brother,  who  is  a  pensioner,  to  take  her  and  give 
her  another  trial.  She  was  back  again  in  less  than  two 
months.  I  had  tesxt  her  out,  as  I  thought,  entirely 
reformed. 

8438.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Doyoufinddrunkenuass 
nore  common  among  women  than  among  men  ?— Yes. 

8439.  In  what  proportion  ? — Well,  of  course,  here, 
whwc  my  experience  chiefly  lies,  the  proportion  of 
womea  is  ranch  larger  than  of  men  ;  say  Uiat  all  things 
being  equal,  I  would  see  more  dronken  women  on 
Saturday  night  in  the  streets  than  I  would  men. 

8440.  Do  you  think  habitually  drunken  husbands  are 
of  any  assistance  to  their  wives  and  families,  or  do  you 
find  that  tbe  wives  maintain  themselves  and  children 
as  best  they  can,  in  spite  of  such  husbands  1 — They  do 
that  in  this  town  very  largely  at  any  rate.  Most  of 
tbe  women  do  support  the  household  chiefly.  Last 
night  they  were  giving  in  proclamations  of  marriages 
for  the  New  Year,  and  there  were  two  women  who  came 
without  men  at  all,  and  gave  in  '  cries '  and  paid  for  them. 

8441.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  About  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  yon  said  that  in  some  way  its 
action  should  be  improved.  Wonid  you  suggest  in 
what  way  1 — Well,  at  present  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
is  composed  of  a  small  number,  proportionally  at  all 
events,  of  philanthropically-inclined  persons.  I  don't 
understand  that  these  Prison  Aid  Societies  are  sub- 
sidised in  any  w^  by  Govemmont,  but  are  only  kept 
up  or  are  enabled  to  do  what  little  work  they  do 
achieve  by  private  subscriptions.  Here  in  Dundee  the 
Prison  Aid  Society  commands  a  small  iuoone  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  discharged  prisoners  who 
are  thrown  iuto  the  community. 

8442.  Do  you  mean  discharged  prisoners  or  oetivicts  1 
— Well,  here,  both  come  nuder  the  same  head.  The 
Prison  Aid  Society  takes  in  convicts  as  well  as  those 

,  'who  have  been  prisoners  lor  altort  periods. 

8448.  Yes;  but  the  Prison  Aid  Society,  if  it  is  certified 
by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  has  its  funds  snjiplemeuted 
bythestate.  Yonaiwawa>eofthat,Xaqpposet>— Iwasnot. 


8444.  Bnt  in  what  way — is  it  the  amsUness  id  tbe  Stv.  Jktk» 
society  or  tfaa  want  of  ionds    that  requira*   to   be  Hdlitx. 
improved? — I   undcrt.tand  it  is  the  smalluess  of  *^i»j)II~iM4 

funds  that  cri{t(<tes  the  service  of  the  society  in  MMing       ■ 

thme  di8elia4-ged  |tf  iaaiiars  upon  tlieir  laet. 

8445.  Have  cases  been  brought  to  your  notide* — 
Yes,  cases  where  oouvicts,  for  iastance,  have,  on  leaving 
prison,  ai>plied  to  the  Prison  Ajd  Society,  and  have 
been  furnished  only  with  a  supply  of  tickets  for  luod 
at  coffee  houses^  without  getting  any  kind  of  safe 
lodging  for  them ;  and  tlie  oousaqnence  has  been  that 
they  very  soon  fall  into  former  companionbipi^  and, 
as  a  result,  into  tbe  hands  of  the  police. 

8446.  You  would  have  the  society  find  them  lodgiags 
after  they  are  disc)iai;ged  from  prisou  i — If  posahksL 

8447.  You  arc  aware  that  scaively  a  convict  leaves 
prison  without,  at  least,  a  couple  of  pounds,  anless 
very  bad  t — I  am  aware  of  that^ 

8446.  And  that  women  have  gaoeuUy  £4  at  their 
disposal  7 — Yes. 

8449.  But  you  would  still  augment  these  means  % — 
I  should  have  free  control  of  it. 

8450.  That  is  tbe  present  systeu^  that  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Society  takes  charge  of  this 
money,  and  I  don't  see,  having  regard  to  fuct^  what 
you  would  desire  to  have.  Would  you  give  lacger 
sums  of  money  for  their  support  in  life,  or  what? — I 
scarcely  know  what  to  suggest  but  I  know  the  difficulty 
that  convicte  do  fiad,  is  ia  getting  ^^  psoper  ladings 
hero. 

845L  The  idea  of  putting  tu>  a  home  or  hoase  for 
tetnmed  convicts  oeold  never  b«  theught  of? — It 
would  not  work  at  alL 

8452.  The  number  would  not  waruuit  it  ? — No. 

8453.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  have  seen  a  lot 
of  convicte  I  suppose,  when  dismissed  T^Yea, 

8454.  Beth  here  and  in  Perth.  Do  you  find  that 
they  go  at  once  to  drink  if  thsy  oan  manage  it, 
or  do  they  appear  to  be  cured  of  drinking  habits  ? — 
Very  often  I  have  found  th«t  they  iall  into  drinking 
shortly  afterwards. 

8455.  Is  the  first  they  do  generally  to  gat  a  glass, 
and  possibly  several  ?— Very  often  that  hap{>eQa.  I 
recollect,  when  I  was  in  Perth,  of  a  girl  who  belonged 
to  Glasgow,  who  bad  a  long  seatgnce — of  I  thiak 
about  nine  years.  When  she  vent  out  she  told  Jne 
that,  after  the  long  confLnoment,  she  felt,  alauwt  before 
she  walked  across  the  Inch,  that  the  very  scent  of  the 
fresh  air  and  fresh  grsss. nearly  intoxicated  her.  Si^e 
got  into  the  hands  of  old  oompanionsat  the  statioi^,  aad 
when  at  Stirling  she  get  into  tbe  hands  of  die  peUce. 

8456.  We  have  heaid  that  liquor  is  torctd  on 
prisoners  i — Yes,  very  often,  as  they  are  leaving  prison. 

8457.  In  Edinburgh  we  saw  Canon  Donlevy,  wi<o 
gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  work;  and 
he  mentioned  one  case,  which  was  described  to  us  by 
tbe  Parochial  Authorities  as  a  terribly  bad  and  l^cal, 
of  a  woman  living  between  prison  and  workhouse. 
He  met  her  in  prison,  and  he  toLd  us  he  had  sent  her 
to  the  country,  and  she  kept  atraight  for  six  months, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  ^reat 
pains  with  those  people  in  the  way  of  iiieir  reclamation. 
Have  you  had  much  of  that  sort  of  work  ? — I  have  bad 
a  good  deal. 

8458.  In  Perth  ? — No,  here,  when  they  coma  home 
from  Perth.    I  find  it  is  very  liard  to  keep  them  straight. 

8459.  Have  you  any  machinery  for  getting  them 
sent  to  the  country  ? — Na 

84  60.  Your  churdi  has  no  organisation  ? — Not  for  that 

8461.  For  instanoa.  Canon  Donlevy  might  apply 
to  you  1 — Well,  be  has  never  done  so. 

8462.  But  anything  that  was  done  would  be  by 
personal  friendship  and  effort  ? — Yes. 

8463.  {By  Cd.  M'Hardy.)  But  there  is  a  oonsider- 
able  ameum  of  correspondence  that  tabes  place  between 
Roman  Catholic  clergyaten  .attached  to  priscns  in  re- 
gard to  prisoners  t — Oh  yea.  X  iad  a  good  deal  .when 
I  was  in  Perth,  but  since  leaving  I  have  had  \ay  little 
exoept  through  the  visiting  cleiwiuan  in  Perth  siting 
to  get  suitable  lodgings  for  f^ria  vonnng  here  after 
leaving  Perth.     [Witoau  then  withdrew.]^ 
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Bei.Daiirid 
Macrae  and 
Mr.  JamM 


Tine  Kev.  DAVID  MACBAE,  aocompauied  by  Irts.  JAMES  THOMSON,  Solicitor,  called  in  and  examined.  Rm.  David 

Maeraeemi 
appears  to  be  engendered  in  certain  cases,  as  well  as  to  ^*  •'<»'»«» 
drink.     Now,  Mr.  Macrae,  as  to  the  time-test  ?     Would  ^^^°'"*^ 
you  please  read  the  paragraph  f — {Mr.  Macrae.)  '  Tlxat  16  Dec.  1894. 
'  judged  by  the  results  of  this  public  test,  as  applied  to       


6464.  {By  the  Ghmrman.)  We  have  had  distributed 
to  ns  this  paper  (see  Appendix)  containing  an  account  of 
16  Dec.  1894.  what  purports  to  be  the  experience  of  the  committee, 

of  which  you  and  Mr.  Thomson  were  members,  when 

investigating  the  '  Tyson  drink  cure  '  ? — Yes. 

8465.  You  have  signed  this  1 — Yes. 

8466.  Is  it  correct  ?  Are  the  statements  contained 
in  this  paper  correct  1 — Yes,  they  are  correct  Ail  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  not  always  present,  and 
certain  oases  were  better  known  to  individual  members 
of  the  committee  than  to  others  ;  but  the  committee 
were  able  to  issue  that  and  put  their  names  to  it  I 
was  not  present  at  the  final  meeting,  but  the  one  clause 
to  which  I  attach  vital  importauee  is  the  one  towards 
the  end  of  this  r^wrt,  refenriag  to  the  time  test  I 
held  from  the  first  that  this  was  not,  and  could  not  be 
a  cure  for  dronkennees,  which  becomes  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  physical  disease,  but  we  watched  its  influence  on 
the  drink  crave  so  long  as  we  had  the  patients  under 
otir  treatment 

8467.  Tell  us  briefly  about  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  committee  was  originated  and 
started) — ^Mr.  Thomson  will  perhaps  correct  me  if  I 
forget  any  point,  but  the  templars  in  Dundee  suggested 
this  experiment,  having  seen  reports  of  it.  A  local  com- 
mittee was  appciuted.  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Tyson  agent 
in  London,  came  down  to  conduct  the  experiment,  and 
those  members  whose  names  are  given  in  the  circular 
here  made  a  point  of  being  present  as  fully  as  possible, 
moruing  and  evening,  to  see  the  medicine  administered. 

8468.  How  was  it  administered  f — Mr.  Stephens  had 
a  bottle  for  each  patient  mixed  up,  bearing  the  patient's 
name.  A  dose  was  given  out  of  the  bottle,  then  the 
bottle  waa  given  to  the  patient  to  take  away  with  him, 
with  particular  instructions  to  hourly  take  anotJier 
dose,  he  having  the  graduated  measure  along  with  him 
to  see  that  he  took  the  right  quantity. 

8469.  It  was  drunken  f— Yes. 

8470.  Its  composition,  I  suppose,  was  a  secret  I — It 
is.    Bat  we  all  tasted  it. 

8471.  You  selected  your  men  in  the  first  place  1 — 
Yes.     Some  very  bad  oases. 

8472.  I  have  looked  over  the  cases,  and  I  don't  see 
any  reference  to  convictions  for  drunkenness,  or  any 
criminal  record^ t—<lfr.  Thornton.)  We  did  not  have 
that  in  view.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  those  had 
ever  been  convicted. 

8473.  Because  a  good,  typical,  chronic  habitnal  is 
pretty  certain  to  have  gone  throngh  the  mill  of  the 
Police  Court  I— {Mr.  Thomson.)  We  have  not  that  in 
view  in  the  selection  of  the  cases. 

8474.  How  did  you  get  your  cases  t — {Mr.  Thonuoa.) 
By  philanthropic  agencies  in  the  town. 

8475.  And  the  cases  were  all  sufficiently  bad  to 
— — —  t — {Mr.  Thomson.)  We  found  after  we  started 
that  one  or  two  of  the  cases  were  not  so  bad  as  we 
would  have  liked. 

8476.  Bat  these  are  the  worst  t — (Mr.  Thomson.) 
Yes. 

8477.  No.  5 — male,  aged  30,  has  been  drinking  for 
22  years  t—(lfr.  Thomson.)  He  was  moving  about 
among  liquor  sellers,  and  they  gave  it  to  him  when 
about  eight  years  of  age. 

8478.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macrae  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  were  thoroughly  able 
to  satLsfy  themselves  as  to  the  cases  being  good) — {Mr. 
Macrae.)  Some  much  more  aggravated  than  others. 
— {Mr.  Thomaon.)  We  were  told  they  were  veiy  bad 
cases. 

8479.  Yon  spoke  about  the  importance  of  the  test. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  result  was  this,  that,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  treatment,  the  diiuk  crave,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  patients,  disappeared 
in  some  cases  at  once,  and  in  some  cases  within  a  few 
days ;  that  sleep  was  restored,  that  the  functions  of 
nutrition  were  resumed,  the  appetite  got  natural,  and 
sometimee  almost  more  than  natural,  and  that,  in  the 
«Durae  of  a  short  time,  the  people  appeared  to  be  in  the 
main  completely  restored ;  and  that  a  nausea  to  tobacco 


*  all  the  cases  taken  in  hand,  comprehending  individuals 
'  from  all  parts  of  Dundee  and  Brou^ty  Ferry,  the 
'  committee  feel  constrained  to  admit  that  Uie  scepticism 
'  with  which  they  approached  this  test  has  entirely 
'  disappeared,  and  that  the  statements  made  in  print 
'  by  Dr.  Tyson  are  fully  justified  up  to  the  close  of  the 
'  treatment,  and  they  will  endeavour  to  ascertain 
'  whether  the  benefits  already  received  by  the  patients 
'  will  prove  permanent,  which  is  a  most  vital  point' 
Yon,  therefore,  understand  that  our  testimony  here  is 
entirely  to  the  effect  of  the  treatment  during  its  con- 
tinuance. 

8480.  Exactly.  Before  you  go  further,  the  experi- 
ment was  begun  on  5th  January,  and  the  date  of  your 
report  was  2nd  February? — ifes.  {Mr.  Thomson.) 
The  test  lasted  for  3  weeks. 

8481.  And  then  you  had  a  week  to  consider) — Yes. 

8482.  Have  you  followed  up  the  cases ) — We  have, 
to  a  certain  extent.  That  is  to  say,  we  had  two  meet- 
ings— social  meetings  with  the  patients — that  we  miglit 
!<ee  them  and  ask  them  to  give  their  experience ;  and 
it  was  proposed  at  the  last  that  we  should  have  another 
such  meeting  after  a  year  had  elapsed ;  but  so  many 
nf  the  cases  have  gone  back  to  drinking,  that  it  remains 
questionable  whether  it  will  be  necessary,  although  it 
would  be  interesting,  to  find  out  from  themselves  what 
explanation  they  can  give.  For  instance,  at  one  of 
those  meetings,  one  of  the  patients  when  asked  to  report 
said  be  had  come  frankly  to  say  that  he  had  gone  back 
to  drink.  I  asked  <  did  the  crave  return  t '  He  said 
'  No,  but  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  my  old  associates  in 
'  the  public-house  ;  and  so  he  had.' 

8483.  I  think  yon  had  17  Ir-^Mr.  Thomson.)  We 
had  19  really,  but  20  started  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others. 

8484.  And,  I  suppose,  the  other  two 1 — We 

had  19  altogether,  but  two  or  three  ceased  taking  the 
medicine  after  five  or  six  days,  really  not  wanting  to  be 
cured. 

8485.  What  was  the  result )  Yonhad  19alt<^ther. 
How  many  fell  out) — Out  of  those  19  cases  we  find 
that  15  had  lapsed,  and  4  continued  firm  up  to  llth 
October.     We  had  a  committee  meeting  then. 

8486.  That  is  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the 
llth  October) — Yes  ;  and  of  those  15  at  that  meeting 
the  different  members  who  knew  the  parties  reported 
that  in  no  case  had  the  lapses  been  due  to  a  return  to 
the  craving. 

8487.  You  had  1 9  to  start  with.  How  many  dropped 
out ) — One  of  them  dropped  out,  but  told  it  afterwards. 

8488.  You  said  three,  I  think ) — One  or  two  dropped 
out  {Mr.  Macrae.)  Two  were  struck  out,  I  think, 
because  it  was  found  they  were  trifling  with  it. 

8489.  And  that  reduces  them  to  17  bond  fide 
experiments) — ■H.Mr.  Macrae.)  Yes.  {Mr.  Thomson.) 
There  were  one  or  two  others  we  tried,  not  as  test  cases, 
in  order  that  they  might  get  the  benefit  of  the  medicine. 
We  have  had  19  altogether  in  hand  on  whom  we  can 
report ;  of  those  15  had  lapsed  by  llth  October. 

8490.  What  do  you  call  lapsed) — {Mr.  Thomson.) 
Oone  back  to  drink. 

8491.  Do  you  mean  one  or  two  drunks  or  habituals) 
— They  all  stated,  I  believe,  that  in  no  case  had  they 
gone  back  because  of  the  return  of  the  oiave,  but 
because  they  wished  to  join  old  friends. 

8492.  Yes ;  but  a  man  in  order  to  join  his  old 
associates  did  not  require  to  drink  a  bottle  of  whisky  a 
day.  It  must  be  rattier  expensiva  Here  is  the  case 
of  a  teacher — 'male,  aged  52;  been  drinking  for  20 
'  years — whisky,  as  much  as  he  could  get.  Sometimes 
'  for  six  months  on  end  would  driuk  one  or  two  bottles 
'  of  whisky  a  day ;  had  periodical  bouts  and  once 
'  delirium  tremens.'  That  most  be  a  very  costly  thing  t 
{Mr.  Thomson.)  That  man  has  stood  firm,  I  believe. 
{Mr.  Macrae.)    He  was  not  one  of   those  who  spoke 
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sboat '  sociality.'  He  seemed  more  to  be  a  *  solitary.' — 
(Mr.  Tlumuon.)  We  have  had  no  further  report  Bub- 
tnitted  to  un  aJaonii  him. 

84d3.  I  was  talking  about  the  cost  That  would  be 
Ss.  or  Ss.  6d.  a  day  ir—{Mr,  Thornxm.)  I  don't  know 
where  he  got  the  money. 

8494.  (By  Dr.  SutkeHand.)  It  is  his  ovrn  state- 
ment?—(ifr.  Macrae.)  We  had  to  depend  for  many 
of  those  Btatemeute  un  the  accuracy  of  a  man's  own  words. 

8496.  (By  the  C/tairman.)  You  have  not  heard  any- 
thing of  the  4  since  the  1 1th  October  ? — (Mr.  Thomson.) 
—No. 

8496.  Were  the  16  manifestly  improved  ♦—(Jfr. 
"niomson.)  Distinctly.  One  of  them  had  a  Tery  bloated 
appearance. 

8497.  Yes ;  but  at  the  11th  October.  The  ones  that 
had  lapsed  at  the  time,  were  they  like  the  '  dog  retum- 
'  ing  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her 
'  wallowtDg  in  the  mire ; '  or  in  a  less  disagreeable 
scale?— (Jfr.  Maerae.)  As  far  as  I  knew  the  cases 
personally,  it  simply  meaus  going  back  to  old  ways, 
which  did  not  mean  constant  drinking  in  all  cases, 
bvtt  periodic  bursts  of  it. 

8498.  In  the  case  of  a  periodic  burst  it  is  difficult  to 
say  there  was  any  core  until  the  fteriodic  burst  becomes 
due  ^ain  \~-(Mr.  Macrae.)  I  will  mention  a  case  not 
in  here,  that  I  took  a  special  interest  in,  and  that  per- 
haps tests  better  than  anything  here  what  the  value  of 
this  so-called  cure  is.  It  is  the  case  of  one  who  has 
gone  professedly  three  times  through  this  treatment — a 
man  of  very  sensitive  organisation,  of  great  ability — and 
he  was  taken  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  drinking 
heavily,  and  therefore  it  was  not  so  manifest ;  but  after 
he  lapsed  I  got  a  hold  of  him  and  wired  to  London  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  medicine,  and  while  his  wife  said 
that  when  once  he  began  there  was  no  stopping  for 
some  time,  yn  no  sooner  began  this  with  him  than 
immediately  he  was  'picked  up,'  and  the  tendency 
to  drink  more  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  destroyed.  So 
that  it  was  some  three  months  after  before  he  had 
another  return  to  the  craving. 

"8499.  For  three  times  professedly  he  has  gone  there, 
because  we  have  to  trust  to  this  man  taking  hourly 
medicine;  and  therefore  a  Tysou  agent  might  say, 
'  You  cannot  say  this  is  unsatisfactory,  because,'  he 
could  say,  '  yon  did  not  see  the  medicine  administered 
'  hour  by  hourt' — (Mr.  Macrae.)  We  could  only  see  it 
administered  twice  a  day.  They  declared  they  took  it, 
and  the  result,  for  the  time  being,  led  us  to  believe 
they  were  going  on  faithfully  with  it.  In  the  case  of 
this  man,  I  could  not  be  sure  that  he  went  through  the 
21  days'  treatment  regularly  12  hours  a  day. 

8500.  When  you  tried  it  yourselves,  how  far  did  you 
go  with  it  t — We  merely  took  a  dose  to  taste  it. 

8601.  But  you  did  not  have — any  member — sufficient 
self-sacrifice  to  see  its  effect? — Its  effect  in  all  cases 
was  good,  as  far  as  we  saw. 

8502.  You  did  not  icj  it  ou  any  of  the  friends  of 
the  committee  with  the  view  of  discovering  its  thera- 
peutical effects? — (Mr.  Thornton.)  Not  more  than  one 
dose.  It  was  stated  in  connection  with  a  test  case  in 
Melbourne  that  more  than  one  dose  of  the  tmdUtaed 
medicine  would  poison. 

8503.  Is  this  the  same  as  what  is  called  the  '  gold ' 
cure? — (Mr.  Macrae.)  No. 

8504.  There  is  one  cure  in  which  the  medicine  is 
administered  by  injection  t — That  is  still  another  one, 
and  I  may  mention  that  this  same  case  that  I  referred 
to  had  already  gone  through  this  metabolic  treatment 
in  Qlasgow. 

8506.  With  what  result  1 — He  said  it  had  cured  him, 
but  we  found  it  had  not,  so  far  as  indicated  by  his 
after  conduct.  But  the  distinction  in  our  mind  that 
had  to  be  kept  in  view  was  this — the  difference  between 
its  influence  on  the  crave  and  curing  drunkenness.  I 
have  always  muntained  that  uo  physical  treatment  will 
cure  drunkenness,  which  is  the  result  of  mental  associa- 
tion and  habits,  and  when  it  becomes  a  disease  you  may 
cure  the  drink  crave,  but,  the  man  ram  recreate  the 
craving  Just  as  a  mau  who  has  no  apiwtite  prodnces  it 
at  first  by  the  same  process. 


8506.  Had  you  auy  wanen  among  this  lot  ? — (Mr.  juv.  VmriS 


Thomson.)  We  had.     We  had  6  out  of  this  19. 

8607.  Well,  this  woman— No.  4 — has  been  iu  an 
inebriate  home  in  Scotland  f — ^I  believe  so. 

8506.  Where? — I  forget  where. 

8509.  Has  she  lapsed  1 — Site  has  lapsed. 

8510.  How  mauy  women  were  iu  the  lot? — Fiva 
8611.  What  was  their  results.     Mention  what  the 

four  who  have  kept  steady  were? — There  was  one 
woman  out  of  these  four. 

8512.  And  you  had  five?— Yes. 

8613.  You  have  mentioned  these  other  cures.  Have 
you  had  any  experience  of  them  ? — (Mr.  Maerae.)  The 
only  case  of  metabolic  treatment  is  the  one  I  tasve 
referred  to.  The  Keeley  cure,  so-called,  I  have  known 
a  few  cases  of,  but  two  or  three  I  know  of  were  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  One  man  declared  that  the  mon^  ba«i 
been  mis-spent,  becaose  it  had  not  done  him  any  good. 

8514.  Did  Dr.  Tyson  &  Coy.'s  agent  say — did  you 
ask  him  as  to  whether  this  luediciue  should  be  admin- 
istered in  any  other  way  than  by  the  mouth  ?  Does 
he  propose,  iu  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards,  to  have 
them  march  up  and  give  them  their  dose  under  super- 
vision ? — He  would  prefer  that.  If  he  could  get  acoeas, 
for  instance,  tu  a  home  where  the  medicine  could  be 
administered  regularly,  he  believes  he  could  empty  all 
these  places  in  the  country  through  it. 

8516.  But  has  he  tried  that  himself? — He  has  got 
no  opportunity,  he  says.  (Mr.  T?toimon.)  They  re- 
fused (one  or  two  homes)  to  allow  htm. 

8516.  You  allowed  your  17  to  carry  ou  the  eoieat 
home? — (Mr.  Thomson.)  Because  we  could  not  get 
people  to  look  after  them.  (Mr.  Maerae.)  They  were 
eu^ged  at  different  parts  of  the  town.  (Mr.  Thornton.) 
Every  one  of  them  was  working. 

8617.  It  did  not  prevent  their  working? — (Mr. 
Thomson.)  No;  because  they  took  the  medicine  in  a 
small  bottle  with  them,  and  took  it  every  hour. 

8518.  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  the  nature  of 
the  cure  is  a  secret? — (Mr.  Thomson.)  Yes. 

8619.  What  about  the  coat?— (ifr.  Macrae.)  It  is 
pretty  costly.  It  was  charged  £10.  That  is  for  21 
days'  treatment.  Then  Dr.  Tyson  himself,  too,  went 
to  Qlasgow,  and  between  him  and  Mr.  Stephens  there 
faavB  been  legal  quarrels ;  but  Dr.  Tyson  oame  across 
from  America  to  Glasgow. 

8520.  Where  does  he  hail  from?  Somewhere  in 
Philadelphia,  is  it  not? — And  began  treating  persons 
there,  and  they  got  u  few  test  casus.  He  wrote  me  to 
go  and  see  them.  I  went  afterwards,  and  saw  some  of 
the  patiemts,  and  also  inquired  at  Mr.  Gates  of  ttse 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  as  to  their  ezperienoe 
— how  the  patients  were  standing  there,  as  compared 
with  the  Dundee  ones.  Tyson  charged  just  .£5,  and 
then  his  Belfast  agent  sent  a  cireolftr  round  offering  to 
supply  for  £%  so  it  struck  me  that  very  possibly  the 
medicine  itself  might  be  a  thing  of  not  mudi  oom- 
mercial  value,  though  not  necessarily  of  less  praotieal 
value. 

8521.  But  you  don't  imagine  that  Tyson  would  let 
his  agent  in  Belfast  know  the  composition  of  his 
medicine? — (Mr.  Thomson.)  His  London  agent  knows 
the  composition.     He  told  me  so. 

8622.  And  he  has  a  law-suit.  About  what  ? — (Mr. 
Macrae.)  He  bought  the  monopoly  for  what  he  called 
'  England,'  and,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  faet  that 
he  thought  England  included  Scotland  and  Irekuid,  I 
don't  know,  but  when  he  found  that  the  ^geut  iu 
Belfast  was  at  work  he  took  action  against  him  cndtiie 
judges  decreed  in  his  favour  so  far  as  that  specific  aetion 
was  concerned.  Then  be  told  me  he  was  to  take  action 
if  necessary  against  Tyson. 

8523.  To  keep  up  the  monopoly  f — Yes.  (,Mr. 
Thomson.)  He  is  willing  to  sell  at  reduced  term  to 
working  peo^e,  but  that  he  could  make  his  own  tenns. 

(Mr.  Macrae.)  Yes,  and  repay  himself  for  ^b»  large 
outlay  which  he  had  made,  or  ugreed  to  m^e. 

8524.  You  say  at  the  commencement  of  this  ciRMlar 
that  this  has  been  tried  at  Birmingham  and  BaUast. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  results  or  allsgod 
results  of  these  triaki— (1/r.    Thomson.)    We  don't 
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JZM  iteuMi  kuovr  tlie  LirtHiu^mm  reciiUa.  (J/r.  J^tusrae.)  WH 
Xamme-mni-  only  got  reports,  teferring  to  tlie  tama  duriiig>  nbush  that 
^^^^1^^       treatenent  Jasted. 

___  8625.  Were   the    raports   the   same    tm  yooraf— 

W'Defc  UM.  (Mr.  MaerM.)  Yee.     (jifr.  2%onuim.)  Quite  as  faTOnc> 
— ^—       aUaiaa  oefsj 

85S6.  Was  ifc  the  Birmin^^imii  caaee  in  which  Mn 
Stead  was  coooerned ! — (J/r.  iforrofi.)  Of  that  I  aat 
not  certain. — {Mr.  Thornton.)  It  wae  a  diffeieot  once, 
I  think. 

8fiQ7.  Have  yva  looked  into  the  litBn^are  airf  daims 
of  those  other  cassa — the  gold  and  the  metaboUci — 
(Jff;  Ifoeraui)  Yee,  but  only  the  adsrertiaiDg  diaets^  aad 
so 'forth. 

85S8.  As  to  &ae  resuUiB,  what  is  yonr  idea  of  tin 
valne  of  the  results  from  an  anti-draoken  poinii  «l 
viewt — {Mr.  Maema.)  I  think  that  this  treatment 
undoubtedly  destroyed  in  most  cases  the  crairing  foe 
the  tiioe  bung. 

8629.  But  how  long — supposing  a  person  to  be  in.  a 
home  and  not  exposed  to  the  temptations  uf  societj? — 
would  thai  effect  last  I — We  are  not  in  a  poaition  to 
say;  but  avftcorefor  dranfcenness  I  don't  think  it  to 
be  deeerving  of  the  name..  What  goes  to  create 
drankenness  is  still  at  woik  in  society,  and  the  man 
emed  of  the  erare  goes  o«t  and  cannot  even  go  to  a 
Town  Conueil  banquet,  or  any  place  where  then  is 
drink,  but  the  old  temptations  are  there,  and  though 
the  craving  may  be  for  the  time  destroyed,  the  old 
asBOciations  which  I  think  go  deeper  thim  even  the 
pfaysical  crave  reassert  themselves  and  draw  him  back 
into  the  old  dranbsn  habits. 

8630.  Did  the  four  who  had  not  lapaed  go  into  the 
experiment  with  a  violent  desire  to  be  cured  1 — {Mr. 
Thomson.)  Every  one  of  the  19  test  tases  said  so;  b«t 
we  have  reason  to  disbelieve  that  statement. 

8531.  Did  yon  say  that  some  after  bang  cured 
wished  to  get  bade  f — Yes. 

8932.  What  you  said,  Mr.  Macrae,  would  apply  to 
eases  treated  by  prolouged  seclusion  when  they  get  ont 
Bidese  they  become  total  abstainers  f — Precisely. 

8533.  And  lead  to  breaking  their  pledges,  nulras 
they  were  determined  not  to  do  so  t — Yes,  unless  there 
is  determinatiou — a  certain  amount  of  moral  power, 
and  will  left,  and  an  honest  desire  to  escape.  I  don% 
think  that  anything  will  cure  so  long  as  ihe  eonditious 
of  society  remain  as  they  are — I  mean  with  temptatioDB 
(0  drinking. 

8634.  Was  there  anything  farther  donv:  iu  this  cure 
here  1 — Of  course,  this  was  public  in  Dundee,  and  with 
the  signatures  appended  to  this  document  one 
wonld  think  it  would  have  given  riJBe  to  a  very  con- 
siderable demand  for  this  Tj^on  onm  and  a  devefep- 
meut  of  the  experience  eounected  with  it  Do  you 
know  of  any  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  sinee  t— 
{Mr.  Maeme.)  Yes,  qnite  a  number,  but  not  the  details. 
I  know,  in  a  number  of  easee,  the  agent  was  written  to 
and  the  medicine  got  I  mean  we  know  that  a  numbev 
\me  led  by  this  report  to  try  the  core,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  this  came  in  a  sense  soni-privately: 

8636.  Do  yon  know  of  any  eases  of  men  who  were 
notorioosly  intemperate  before  the  results  of  your 
investigation  wen  made  known,  whom  yon  know  or 
whose  friends  yon  know,  to  have  written  for  and  pot 
thems^ee  into  oommuncatiou  for  the  eure,  and  who 
have  since  become  temperate  or  are  abstaining  from 
intoxicating  liquors? — {Mr.  Macrae.)  Yee,  there  are 
two  or  three,  hot  they  are  all  within  a  few  month*— 
one  within  aeven  months  and  the  other  within  elaroo 
months  now.  I  could,  I  think,  put  my  finger  on  three 
eaeea — one  in  Glasgow  and  two  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dundee. 

8536.  Well,  I  suppose  from  your  experience,  it  is 
something  to  get  a  dnmkard  held  right  for  even  three 
months  t— Oh,  yes. 

8636a.  {Profegtor  Dooe  WUaon.)  Except  that  it 
would  cost  X40  a  year. 

8537.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Well,  but  you  say  that 
Tyson's  agent  is  willing  to  supply  the  thing  cheaper) — 
(Mr  TTiomton.)  Yes. 

8538.  Which  you  did  pay  ? — ^No.  It  was  entirely 
free. 


6539.  Have  you  lieen  applied  tn  by  warkinip  ntnfSeviJOmid 
— I  have  had  at  hut  60  or  60  applioationr  from  all  Uamm*  md 
parts  of  the  conntry;  ^' *'**"*' 

8640.  A»d  you  know  tho'  terms.     Is  it  brought-        f^ 
wdhitt  the  range  of   working  men's  &ia»cesl — Well,  15  Dec,  USi. 

if.  a  tempemnoe  sooi^  recommends  a  hand  fide  ease       

where  the  pacty  is  not  able  to  pay  £6  or  £6,  Aey  wilL 
supply  it  for  £2  or  £A. 

8541.  Are  you  an  abatainer  yonnetff—- 1  ham 
practically  beem  a  total  abatauer  all  my  lil& 

8542:  Are.youaoqnaintBd'with^tamparanBeorganiaa-' 
tionst— Yea.  X  am  a  msmbec  of  tiia  Fi»e  ^hnieh 
Grenefal  ABsembly's  Gfflnaittoa  and  of  the.  Dundee 
Preafaytei^  G<Hnmittee  on  tmiperanoe. 

8543.  Are  yon  a  good  temid«r't--4i  ant  a  blue 
ribbon  member. 

8644  Do  you  happen  to  come  across  eases  of  dRufasii 
wives  }^— In  my  professional  experience  as  a  lawyer  I 
have  bad  several  most  interesting  cases — of  hashaads 
being  at  their  wit's  end  what  to  do  with  their  dmnkaa. 
wives.  I  recall  the  case  of  one  who  olearsi  out;  the 
house,  and  pawned  her  children's  clothes.  The 
hnsbaind  is  a  reapeotable  man,  constantly  employed. 
I  had  to  advise  him.  He  said  he  wionld  notmiMl  if 
she  was  taken  to  prison.  I  advised  him  to  pat  down 
something  attractive  behn^ng  to  her  child  in  order 
that  if  she  disposed  of  it  she  might  be  pat  in  prison. 

8545.  Has  she  been  pnt  there  t — I  have  not  heard 
since. 

8646.  You  didn't  advise  the  Tyson  cure  for  her  V— 
No. 

8547.  Whyf— WeU,  I  didn't  think  of  it  at  the 
time. 

8548.  Would  not  that  be  a  far  better  thing  than 
imprisoning  her  I — Well,  be  wished  to  give  her  a 
lesson.  But  she  would  not  have  taken  the  medicine ; 
she  did  not  want  to  be  onied. 

8549.  As  a  temperance  worker  I  am  certain  Mr. 
Macrae  has  oeme  acroaa  nnmbefa  of  woriEing-claa 
families  where  you  have  got  the  wif«^  and  (qiecially 
doing  exactly  what  yon  have  described — pawns  every- 
thing, and  drinks,  and  is  an  habitual  drunkard.  Have 
you  a  temperance  organisation  availing  itself  of  this 
offer  of  cheap  medicine  for  any  of  those  cases,  and  if 
so,  with  what  rsstdti  ?— (ifr.  TlMnuon.)  The  difficulty, 
of  conne,  is  that  these  pe(^e  wfll  not  take  the 
raedioina.  They  are  not  willing  to  be  oareJ,  and  it 
cannot  be  supplied  against  their  will. 

6560.  Had  yon  any  medinal  men  on  your  committxet 
— No ;  none  would  agree  to  aervo  on  the  committee. 

8651.  There  was  no  suggestion  made  as  to  adminis- 
tration by  it^eetion  ^No. 

8662.  Which  oould  be  done  without  ceasulting  the 
patients  f — Mr.  Stephens  said  the  medicine  could  not 
be  given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patimts. 

8653.  He  did  not  reoemmend  it  to  be  gUrcn  in 
food  1 — No. 

8664.  {By  Dr.  Fat^qubarwu.)  Had  any  memhers 
of  the  committee  any  personnl  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  these  men  eKpeiimwted  on  t—{i^.  Macrae.)  Some 
of  them  had. 

8566.  Sufficient  to  make  yon  tihink  tbey  were  good 
snl3>ie«ts  for  this  t — Decidedly. 

&66.  How  long  after  the  termination  of  the  cure 
did  theae  15  r^ipse  t— ( J/r.  Thonuon.)  Well,  at 
different  periods.  {Mr.  Macrae.)  Every  timo  we 
made  inquiry  we  fonnd  ^t  another  or  another  couple 
liad  dropped  off. 

8557.  That  they  lapsed  pretty  quiekly  after  the 
termination  of  the  so-called  cntei-— {Mr.  Thomaon.)  1 
suppose  six  weeks. 

8558.  Wonld  yon  think  that  efleot  of  the  remedy 
was  a  sort  of  mental — a  sort  of  mesmeric? — {Mr. 
Thomson.)  No;  certainly  not  {Mr.  Macrae.)  Except- 
ing that  t^ie  mere  fact  that  th^  were  daily  under  the 
eyes  of  the  committee,  and  were  taking  this  mediciae, 
would  no  doubt  have  a  msntal  influence. 

8659.  {By  the  Cfiainnan.)  Did  you  try  it  ou  a 
moderate  drinker  ?  —  (Mr.  Macrae.)  Yes.  (Mr. 
Thomson.)  And  he  has  become  a  total  abstainer.  {Dr. 
Sutherland.)    He  was  all  right  before. 

8560.  {By  the  Chairman.)     I  am  speaking  of  what 
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Bev.  David     ^  technically  called    tfae   '  moderate  drinker.'      Did 

Macrae  amd     you  try  it  on  any  man  of  that  sortY     Too  say  here 

Mr.  Jama      that  one  patient '  who  had  been  forty  years  addicted 

Thonum,         <  ^^  ^xva)ii,  and  took  seven  glasses  of  whisky  per  day 

15  Dec.  1894.  '  daring  his  boats,  after  treatment  said  "he  did  not  like 

-—       '  the  smell  of  it."  '     Did  it  occnr  to  yon  to  ask  some 

respectable  person,   who  did  not  happen    to  be  an 

abstainer,   but  who  took    a  glass   of   toddy,   to  see 

whether  his  toddy  would  taste  like  vinegar,  or  whether 

he  wonld   come  to   dislike  it  % — {Mr.  Macrae.)     We 

did  not  make  that  experiment ;  and  wonld  have  very 

probably  found  difficulty  in  getting  one  to  take  thu 

for  21   days — I  mean  a  moderate  man  drinking  a 

little  daily  and  liking  it,  that  it  wonld  be  very  difficnlt 

to  get  that  man  to  make  the  experiment. 

8561.  (By  Dr.  Farqvharaon.)  Were  there  any 
moderate  drinkers  on  the  committee,  or  were  they  all 
teetotallers  1 — {Mr.  Thomson.)  I  think  they  were  ail 
teetotallers.  {Mr.  Macrae.)  There  were  others 
invited,  but  they  did  not  act. 

8562.  Did  you  see  the  doses  administered  your- 
selves % — (Mr.  Macrae.)     Every  morning  and  evening. 

8563.  Was  there  any  eifect  produced  t — Not  at  the 
moment.  (Mr.  Thomson.)  It  was  rather  pleasant  to 
take,  they  said. 

8564.  You  say  the  medicine  has  not  been  analysed ) 
— (Mr.  Marrae)  It  has  been  analysed.  The  analysis 
show  what  has  been  discovered  in  it,  but  there  may 
be  ingredients  in  it  that  they  don't  know  how  to 
test  for. 

8565.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  the  analysis! 
Was  it  communicated) — No,  it  was  not.  (Mr.  Thomson.) 
There  was  an  Australian  analysis  —  that  strychnine 
was  in  it. 

8566.  Did  yoa  taste  it  Y— Tee.  It  was  more  like 
quinine. 

8567.  It  was  bitter  Y—Yee,  it  was  a  little. 

8568.  There  was  foundation  for  the  statement  that 
more  than  one  dose  would  be  fatall — (Mr.  Macrae.) 
Not  fatal,  but  having  a  poisonous  effect  (Mr. 
Thomson.)  The  dose,  I  suppose,  would  be  diluted. 
(Mr.  Maerae.)  If  I  remember  the  Australian  report 
properly,  it  was  that  there  was  poison  in  it  (that  is 
strychnine),  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  suffering 
from  heart  affection  it  might  prove  fatal. 

8569.  Had  yon  any  medical  men  on  your  committee  1 
— We  invited  medical  men,  but  they  would  not  accept', 
on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  secret  thing. 

8670.  Mr.  Tyson's  agent  did  not  object  to  medical 
ment— (3fr.  Thomson.)  He  wished  thera.  A  medical 
man  attended  once  or  twice,  just  to  see  the  patients. 

8671.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Is  Tyson  a  qualified 
medical  man  in  this  country! — (Mr.  Thomson.)  We 
had  only  Mr.  Stephen's  word  that  he  was  a  qualiiied 
medical  man. 

8572.  In  this  country Y — I  don't  know;  he  is  an 
.Vmerican  medical  man. 

8573.  And  is  administering  through  agents  a  solution 
ccmtaining  a  deadly  poison! — He  denies  that,  of  coarse. 

8674.  Supposing  that,  in  treating  a  drunken  person 
with  heart  disease,  or  any  other  organic  lesion,  death 
takes  place,  who  certifies  the  cause  of  death  in  such  a 
case!— (ilfr.  Macrae.)  We  never  had  that  question 
before  ns,  because  nobody  died.  (Mr.  Thornton.)  And 
he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  take  any  one  suffering 
from  that. 

8575.  Do  yon  look  on  this  disease  as  physical  or 
mental! — (Mr.  Thomson.)  Both.  (Mr.  Maerae.)  A 
physical  disease,  but,  allied  to  it,  and  anterior  to  it,  and 
posterior  to  it,  also  a  mental  disease — an  habitual  inclina- 
tion of  will  in  a  particular  direction  and  inclination 
towards  society,  towards  festivity,  which,  in  the  mean- 
time, means  being  brought  within  temptation  to 
drink. 

8576.  You  would  not  call   that  mental  disease! — 


When  it  overcomes  a  man's  reason — when  it  appears  iteo.  DaxU 
that  he  is  doing  an  unreasonable  thing.  {?*j*  ""** 

8577.  In  a  public  hospital  or  asylum  in  this  cooDtry  ^^j^jjjj^ 

— in  the  case  of  a   person   suffering  from   insomnia,         

hypnotic,  or  any  other  medicine  may  be  administered  16  Dee.  I8M. 

with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient — generally        

without ;  and  why  in  the  case  of  drunkenness — which 

long  continued  leads  to  well-marked  physical  or  mental 
changes,  or  both — should  it  be  necessary  that  the  patient 
sliould  know  exactly  that  he  is  taking  this  remedy  or 
that  to  bring  about  an  expected  result ! — For  one  thing 
a  man  would  not  be  taking  food  every  hour  daily.  You 
most  have  some  excase  for  getting  him  to  swallow  an 
ounce  of  this  tonic,  or  whatever  it  is — and  you  could 
scarcely  manage  it  without  letting  him  know  he  was 
under  treatment. 

8578.  Does  the  element  of  faith  enter  into  the  efficacy 
of  the  cwce1—{Mr.  Jhomion.)  The  element  of  will. 
(Mr.  Maerae.)  And  the  clement  of  faith,  to  some  extent 
also. 

8579.  Can  you  explain  why  your  committee  did  not 
go  to  the  police  office  or  the  prison  and  select  some  of 
the  most  notorious  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed hundreds  of  times,  and  make  experiments  npon 
tbem! — (Mr.  Maerae.)  1  was  not  one  who  mode  the 
inquiry  about  that,  but  I  understand  that  we  could  not 
get  them.  They  would  not  subject  themselves  to  this 
treatment. 

8580.  Would  you  kindly  supply  me  with  the  names 
of  the  four  who  have  stood  firm,  so  that  I  might  make 
independent  inquiry  on  my  own  account ! — (Mr.  Thom- 
son.) Certainly — but  that  is  up  to  the  11th  October. 

8681.  In  taking  this  evidence  from  each  individual, 
as  to  their  history  and  habits,  was  it  verified  by  an 
independent  party! — (Mr.  Thornton.)  Not,  perhaps,  in 
every  detail 

8582.  Are  you  aware  tliat  habitual  drunkards  are 
notoriously  untruthful! — (Mr.  Maerae.)  Yes. 

8583.  Do  you  think  that  such  statements  as  a  labour- 
ing man  with  3s.  a  day,  drinking  daily  a  bottle  of  whisky 
for  years,  should  be  accepted  without  verification ! — 
(Mr.  Maerae.)  In  many  cases  the  committee  got  patients 
that  they  knew  long  to  have  been  habitual  drunkards. 

8584.  Is  the  dose  increased  cither  in  frequency  or 
in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inebriety 
which  has  existui  t-—(Mr.  Thomson.)  In  strength  it  is 
increased. 

8586.  Was  there  an  effort  made  in  Dundee  to  float 
a  Limited  Liability  Cotnpany  after  this  report  came 
out!— No. 

8586.  That  haa  been  done  elsewhere! — Tyson's 
agent  in  London  has  done  it. 

8587.  Are  you  hopeful  of  the  results ! — I  have  no 
faith  in  it,  as  I  have  said,  as  a  cure  of  drunkenness, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  valuable  medicine  for  cases 
where  the  one  thing  that  keeps  a  man  from  being 
sober  is  the  drink  crave — I  mean,  if  a  man  has  the 
desire  to  keep  free  from  drunkenness  and  has  moral 
power  enough  left.  That  is,  power  enough  except  for 
the  drink  crave.  Then  its  destruction  would  be  his 
permanent  cure,  and  one  or  two  of  our  cases  were  cases 
that  we  thought  would  prove  to  be  of  this  kind.  A 
man  and  wife  after  the  crave  ceaeed,  moved  away  from 
low  surroundings,  but  both  have  lapsed  since.  Tlie  con- 
clusion I  came  to  was  this,  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
where  a  man  is  only  kept  to  the  thraldom  of  drunken- 
ness by  the  physical  crave — that  if  the  drink  crave  is 
destroyed,  and  ho  has  the  willingness  and  also  the  moral 
power  to  keep  from  tasting  drink  altogether,  in  that 
case  I  think,  it  wouldbe  permanent 

8588.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  yon  get  any  of  those 
men  or  women  when  they  were  in  this  *  non-craving ' 
condition  to  take  the  pledge! — (Mr.  Maerae.)  Yes. 
{Mr.  Thomson.)  Some  have  taken  the  pledge.  [Wit- 
nesses then  withdrew.] 
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Mb.  JAMES  F,  BREMNEB,  Chief-Constable  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  called  in  and  examined. 

8589.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Chief-Constable         8590.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  1 
of !— Of  Fife  and  Kinross.  31  years  in  Fife ;  3  in  Kinross. 
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8591.  Have  yon  got  any  by»-law8  on  the  subjeot  of 
vagrancy  f — No ;  never  framed  by  the  County  Councils. 

8592.  Or  with  regard  to  drunkenness  I — No. 

16  Dec  1804       S393.  Druukeunees,  of  course,  is  treated  as  an  offence 

'  ag^nst  the  licensing  Acts  f — It  is  treated  in  the  county 

under  the  Public  Houses  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act 
when  cases  come  up— very  seldom.  In  Burghs  under 
the  Buighs  Police  Act. 

8594.  Yon  have  experience  of  both  the  systems  of 
short  and  long  imprisonment.  Which  do  you  consider 
is  most  efficacious  ? — Tbat  is  a  question  of  opinion. 

8595.  Tbat  is  a  question  on  which  I  shonld  like 
your  opinion  t — Well,  I  should  say  that  the  power 
now  conferred  by  the  Buighs  Police  Act  is  a  valuable 
one. 

8596.  Have  yon  seen  any  better  results? — No. 

8597.  Does  Uie  system  of  pledges  for  petty  offences 
prevail  in  your  counties  1 — Before  trial  t 

8598.  Yes ;  we  find  in  a  great  many  towns  that  a 
man  found  drunk  and  incapable  or  ocmcemed  in  dis- 
orderly conduct,  or  in  a  petty  assault,  with  5s.  or  10s. 
in  his  pocket,  he  is,  after  ho  gets  sober,  let  out,  leaving 
this  pledge  for  his  reappearance  9 — Yes ;  that  prevails 
to  some  extent  in  Fife^ire. 

8599.  Well,  in  some  places  he  gives  the  name  of 
John  Smith,  disappears,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it, 
leaving  his  pledge  Y— Yes. 

8600.  In  other  places  if  he  does  not  appear  his 
pledge  is  forfeited  and  he  is  cited  t — Sometimes. 

8601.  Which  system  prevails  with  you? — Persons 
up  for  drunkenness  are  usually  dealt  with  in  either  of 
the  two  ways — either  dismissed  with  a  reprimand  and 
ordered  to  go  and  sin  no  more,  or  else  their  case  is 
proceeded  with  in  Court  in  the  usual  way. 

8602.  Yes ;  but  before  they  come  before  the  Court  at 
all  t — I  don't  allow  such  a  thug  to  be  done.  I  set  my 
face  against  that.  No  man  taken  into  custody  in  Fife- 
shire  under  my  charge,  or  by  my  officers,  is  liberated 
without  being  taken  before  a  magistrate. 

8603.  On  what  account  do  you  adopt  that  system, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  not  the  system  operating  in  a 
great  number  of  places  t  Do  you  think  it  is  correct  and 
justi — Yes,  if  not,  I  would  not  have  it  in  operation. 
The  accudcd  has  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
the  magistrate  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  aud  making 
any  complaint,  while  the  police  are  freed  from  anything 
liku  teinptatiou  from  money  that  may  be  left. 

8604.  Do  you  think  where  there  is  this  system  of 
pledget)  carried  on  there  is  a  temptation  to  the  police 
to  '  run  in '  people  1 — Oh,  run  them  in,  I  hope  not ; 
but  it  is  better  not  to  put  a  temptation  in  their  way. 

8605.  Theretore  I  presume  you  think,  from  the 
words  you  use,  there  might  be  a  temptation  1 — I  do, 
and  these  are  the  two  reasons  I  have  gtveu. 

8606.  As  rejjardd  the  prisoner  himself,  it  has  been 
snggedted  that  acceptance  of  the  pledge  was  a  way  of 
letting  off  trifling  offenders  whom  it  might  drag  down 
and  ruin  to  briug  before  the  magistratu — that  con- 
sequently it  was  more  merciful  to  accept  the  pledge ) — 
I  don't  agree  with  that. 

8607.  Do  you  think  the  police  should  not  judge  of 
an  offence) — I  do. 

8608.  Is  that  system  pursued  in  all  the  bojf^hs 
throughout  Fifeshirel — It  is.  I  have  charge  of  all  the 
buighs  in  Fife  except  two — Kirkcaldy  with  a  popula- 
tion of  27,000,  and  Dunfermline  with  a  population  of 
23,000.  AU  the  other  burghs— there  are  17  Boyal 
buighs — are  policed  by  the  county  under  my  charge. 

8609.  Do  Kirkcaldy  and  Daufermline  pursue  the 
same  anangement) — 1  don't  know. 

8610.  Why  have  you  not  urged  the  adoption  of  by- 
laws for  vagrancy  1 — It  is  not  for  me  to  apply  to  the 
County  Council.     I  have  other  work  to  do. 

8611.  We  were  told  that  Edinburgh  had  drafted  by- 
laws, and  adopted  them  because  of  a  decision  in  the 
Court  of  Session  that  a  certain  by-law  was  ultra  vires  f 
-Yes. 

8612.  Had  that  decision  anything  to  do  with  you  t — 
I  don't  think  so.  On  the  question  of  drafting  aud 
afterwards  enforcing  such  by-laws  as  you  point  to,  I 
may  say  the  matter  has  been  before  the  County  Council 


for  a  considerable  time,  but,  owing  to  the  very  larg^  Okie/- 
pressure  of  work  in  other  departments,  they  have  not  Coiutable 
yet  been  able  to  overtake  this  work,  Bremner. 

8613.  Do  yon  think  that  the  usual  by-law  as  to  151)^^894 
vagrancy  is  taken  from  the  Burghs  Police  Act  ? — Yes,  I  '  *-* 
do. 

8614.  Do  you  want  this  power)— Well,  I  told  the 
gentlemen  who  were  on  the  committee  of  the  County 
Council  that,  if  they  thought  fit,  and  had  authority 
given  to  them  to  adopt  the  same  by-laws  as  practically 
works  in  burghs,  I  would  fill  the  jails  in  a  week  if  I 
were  to  carry  them  out  strictly — I  mean  for  begging. 

8615.  You  have  got  a  very  large  number  of  vagrants  1 
— We  hava 

8616.  Almost  the  highest  numbw  of  any  county  1 — 
Well,  we  have  a  very  large  number.  I  can  give  you 
the  figures.  Observe  that  Fifeshire  is  really  the  high- 
way between  Edinburgh  and  the  north.  A  large 
stream  of  vagrants  constantly  pass  through  from  south 
to  north  and  vice  vena. 

8617.  What  sort  are  your  vagrants!  Any  of  the 
tinkers  1— Only  three  families  of  tinkers  who  come  and 
visit  us  periodically. 

8618.  I  suppose  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  not 
worth  counting  them  f — No. 

8619.  How  do  your  other  vagrants  divide  them- 
selves) You  have  got  the  professional  tramp,  I 
suppose,  who  does  not  want  to  workt — That  is  sa 

8620.  Aud  you  have  got  working  men  on  the 
tramp? — We  have. 

8621.  How  do  you  deal  with  themt  What  propor- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  other  have  yout — The  police,  in 
the  system  we  adopt  in  Fife,  challenge  persons  who 
have,  at  all  events,  the  external  appearance  of  tramps, 
and  question  them  about  their  business  and  where  they 
are  going ;  but,  in  regard  to  whether  they  are  really 
bona  fide  in  search  of  work  or  otherwise  we  must  take 
it  as  they  tell  us.  We  have  no  means  «f  ascertaining 
whether  they  are  really  telling  a  tme  story  or  not.  A 
number,  I  believe,  do;  but  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who  say  they  are  labourers  or 
masons,  or  olher  tradesmen,  and  those  who  are  just 
professional  tramps. 

8622.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  them  who  profess 
to  be  in  search  of  work  are  offered  work  and  refuse  it? 
— Oh  yes,  a  good  many  do.  A  good  many  could  get 
work,  but  won't  take  it. 

8622a.  What  are  the  stages — Cupar,  I  believe,  is  a 
fine  place? — Coming  from  Edinburgh  they  halt  at 
EirkciJdy.  They  siterwards  walk  on  to  Gnpar,  and 
then  cross  county  by  Newport,  and  pick  their  way  over 
to  Dundee. 

8623.  How  are  they  put  up  at  Kirkcaldy? — In 
lodging-houses. 

8624.  No  shelter? — No.  In  Cupar  they  go  to  the 
Inspector  of  Poor,  and  they  are  generally  refused  relief. 

8625.  Yes ;  but  we  were  told  by  Inspectors  of  the 
Poor  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  when  a  man 
came  and  said  he  was  suffering  from  lumbago,  or  some 
oth^r  trouble,  and  wauted  a  night's  shelter — that  it  waa 
rather  a  risky  thing  to  refuse  relief  ? — Well,  cases  occur 
every  now  and  then,  that  I  may  state  come  under  my 
personal  notice  aud  that  of  my  deputies,  iu  which  poor 
creatures  who  are  out,  we  will  say  in  all  weathers,  are 
refused  relief  by  the  inspector,  aud  iu  such  cases  we 
take  it  upon  us  to  put  them  into  a  lodging-house  and 
pay  for  their  bed.  It  is  more  as  a  matter  of  sympathy 
than  anything  else. 

8626.  Out  of  what  funds  ? — Oh  well,  we  just  charge 
it  agaiust  the  county. 

8627.  You  dou't  give  them  shelter  in  the  cells  ?— Oh 
no.  They  are  simply  for  confining  persons  charged 
with  crimes. 

8628.  Yes,  but  iu  Glasgow  we  had  evidence  that 
5000  people  were  sheltered  in  the  ceUs? — We  give  no 
such  shelter. 

8629.  The  Inspector  at  Cupar  does  not  give  assistance 
so  lavishly  os  to  attract  vagrants? — On  the  contrary, 
the  course  he  has  puraued  I  think,  is  to  deter  vagrants 
rather  from  coming  to  Cnpar. 

8630.  Have  you  any  shelters  throughout  the  county  ? 
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—None.     We  have  lodging^houBes,  but,  for  these,  of 

eonrae  tHey  nraat  pay  for  shelter. 

___  8631.  Then  how  does  the  toimp  sniqiort  himaelf 

l«  Deo.  18»4.  ^y  ^88^8  ^  T)«i»  he  steal  % — He  really,  to  my  know- 

— —       ledge-,  mores  in  a  very  mysteriouBway.     I  am  often  at 

a  loss  to  kuow. 

8632.  Do  yoa  get  many  ooraplilints  regarding  him  t 

— Woaderftiily    few    in    r^id    to    offences    against 

property,  or  of  assanlt,  cmuideriug  tbe  nnmben  that  pass 

throagh. 

86$3.  As  to  begging.     I  suppose  he  begs  t — Oh  yes. 

8634.  Do  yea  get  many  complaints  t — We  get  cora- 
phkiiits  occasionally ;  bat  I  think  the  disposition  of  the 
pnblic,  so  far  as  I  know  them  in  the  landward  part  of 
of  the  county,  is  rather  to  reiiere  the  needy-looking 
tramp  than  to  complain  against  him.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  every  year,  not  many,  I  should  say,  but 
several  instances  of  masterful  begging,  which,  when  it 
comes  to  our  knowledge,  is  at  once  dealt  with  by  the 
police — the  persons  are  apprehended  and  brought  before 
the  Coart. 

8635.  How  many  cases  had  you  of  begging  in  Pife- 
shire  last  year  ? — Twenty  in  burghs  convicted  of  simple 
begging,  but  none  in  the  county  of  masterful  begging.  I 
conld  not  at  present  give  statistics,  but  I  could  send 
them. 

8636.  That  is  an  offence  at  common  Uwf — Yea.  It 
is  punishable  by  the  mensure  of  tiie  sherifb'  powers  in 
the  Summary  Court.  Sixty  days  is  the  maximum, 
which  is  very  seldom  gone  to. 

8637.  Ton  don't  have  any  complaints  as  to  tramps 
begging  t — We  have,  occasionally. 

8638.  We  were  told  that  in  Roxburghshire,  under 
the  Trespass  Act,  they  oould  not  sleep  in  a  field,  or  in 
a  ditch,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  place. 
Do  you  use  that  Act  % — We  do,  considerably.  We  have 
this  year  a  very  large  number,  compared  with  previous 
years,  of  convictions  of  tmmps  who  made  it  a  practice 
to  sleep  at  brick  kilns,  particularly  at  one  place  near 
Cowdenbeath,  where  the  nuisanee  was  so  intolerable 
that  the  coalmaster  complained,  and  we  had  to,  night 
after  night,  apprehend  and  take  to  Dunfermline  for 
trial  the  tramps  found  sleeping  there.  There  were  over 
50  convicted  this  year  for  that,  and  that  has  had  the 
effect  of  clearing  the  plaoe. 

8639.  What  did  they  get?— Short  seatenoes  of 
imprisonment — under  10  days. 

8640.  Did  you  put  op  any  notice  f — There  have  been 
notices  put  up,  and  have  been  at  most  of  these  pits 
before  this*  plan  of  dealing  with  them  was  adopted. 

8641.  Yo«  would  deed  with  them  on  yonr  own 
initiative  1 — Oh  no,  only  on  complaint  by  the  owner  of 
the  property. 

8642.  Although  yon  are  not,  I  supixMe,  bound  to 
wait  for  his  consent Y— -Yes.  At  several  of  the  eoal-pits 
in  Fifeehire — at  the  pit-heads  where  the  boilers  are — 
the  masters  if  they  do  object,  it  is  very  slightly,  to  the 
tramps  steeping  there  if  they  don't  cause  any  die 
torbance,  because  they  do  some  work  for  the  privUege 
they  get. 

8843.  Do  they  t— Yes. 

8644.  It  is  a  sort  of  cheap  lodging-house  t — ^It  i& 

8645.  If  the  tramps  do  the  work  how  do  they  do  for 
food  t-^  dont  know. 

8646.  They  will  have  to  carry  their  breakfast  t — Iti 
regard  to  fbod,  my  experience  of  tramps  is  that  they 
manage  to  get  whieky  when  they  apparently  cannot 
get  food. 

8647.  Have  you  anyBoggestions  aboat  (Aiem  and  the 
extension  of  the  Bui^h  Police  Act  clauses  to  the 
coantieat — ^No.  I  should  like  to  see  the  powers  con- 
femd  by  the  Burgh  Police  Act  in  regaid  to  dealing 
vrith  tramps  who  beg  applied  to  the  county ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  require  to  be  exercised,  I  think, 
with  great  discretion  by  the  chief  of  the  police,  whoever 
he  was,  otherwise  injustice,  I  would  say,  might  be  done 
to  the  honest  man  really  travelling  in  search  of  work. 

8648.  You  have  no  system  in  Rfe  such  as  is  in  Ayr- 
shire— We  have  not. 

8649.  About  the  drunkennese  of  tramps.  Have  yon 
many  comphdnta  as  to  their   being  drank,  or  any 


breaches  of  l^e  peace  % — Oh  yes,  a  great  many  breanhes  OM^- 
of  the  peace  and  disorderly  conduct  go  on,  CoiuMfe 

8650.  In  these  eases,  of  course,  you  have  power  to  ^^f*"**"- 
deal  with  themY — Oh  yes.  itllaiL  iBtt. 

8651.  (By  Cd.  M^Hardy.)  Tliere  is  a  considerable      ^-— 
rise,  I  see,  in  your  Fife  population  of  persons  appre- 
hemled  for  breach  of  the  peace  and  crimes  of  disorder 
generally  as  between  1885  and  1898 1  By  this  retnrait 

is  886  for  1885  and   1456  for  1893?— What  is  the 
chtM^t 

8662.  These  are  for  breach  of  the  peace,  drunk  and 
incapable,  vagrancy  and  petty  offenoes.  That  seems  a 
rather  great  increase.  Can  you  give  any  explanationt 
— I  really  cannot.  Of  course  what  may  be  called  tiie 
'  vagaries '  of  crime  are  somewhat  mysterious  to  me. 
We  had  an  increase  last  month  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  last  year  ;  while  in  the  previons  month  we 
had  a  considerable  decrease.  I  cannot  account  for  these 
fluetoations,  but  it  may  be  the  increased  presenee  of 
that  class  at  pablio  works,  which  undoubtedly  affects 
this. 

8653.  Was  the  number  of  constabulary  sensftdy 
increased  between  those  years  1 — Yes. 

8654.  By  how  many  t— By  four  I  think. 

8655.  The  number  of  tramps  in  Fife  daily  seems  to 
be  something  like  600 ;  roughly  speaking  that  seems  to 
be  the  average  number? — Speaking  from  the  half-yearly 
census  I  will  give  yon  the  actual  number  detected — 
that  from  the  Sunday  after  the  longest  day  and  the 
shortest  day  of  last  ywx.  The  total  number  in  the 
summer  half-year  was  533,  including  ehildrea  That 
was  the  actual  number  of  vagrants  in  the  county.  In 
December  the  number  was  369. 

8666.  Well,  that  is  450  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? — The 
average? 

8667.  Yes.  These  men,  yoa  say— are  any  of  them 
actually  remaining  in  the  county  afterwards? — !9o. 
These  are  all  men  who  wander  beyond  the  county  as  a 
rule. 

8658.  Do  they  take  about  five  days  to  march  through 
the  coButy?  Would  it  be  longer  than  that?  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  idl  these  men,  women  and 
children,  are  on  the  march  through  the  county  ? — Yes ; 
but  if  they  get  temporary  work  they  may  remain  for  a 
time. 

8669.  What  would  you  take  as  the  average  length 
of  time  of  their  march  through  the  county  ? — I  sho^d 
think  five  days  at  the  outside. 

8660.  But  if  yon  give  a  week  yon  get  this  popnl*- 
tion  shifting  50  times  in  a  year  ?---But  pardon  me,  I 
say  that  perhaps  a  half  of  these  might  find  temponny 
work  and  remain  longer  in  the  county. 

8661.  But  that  would  represent  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  persons  passing  through  the  county  in 
a  year  ? — I  don't  doubt  that  there  is  something  like  the 
minor  figure  passing  through  the  county  in  the  year. 

8662.  A  great  many  of  these  men,  apparently,  as 
we  have  been  told,  are  actually  in  search  of  work — 
poor  workmen  who  have  really  to  go  in  search  of  it  1 — 
That  is  so. 

8663.  Unable  to  pay  their  railway  fare?— That  is 
so. 

8664.  Yon  do  assist  these  men  to  a  certain  extent. 
When  they  have  no  money  you  find  them  quarters  ^— 
Oh,  no.  I  say  that  sometimes  in  inclement  weather  a 
tramp  has  applied  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor — I  speak 
principally  of  the  burgh  of  Cupar — and  he  is  refused 
relief,  and  he  comes  to  us  in  a  pitiful  state  and  appeals 
to  our  sympathy.  I  occasionally  pay  for  his  bed  and 
give  him  shelter  in  a  lodging-house. 

8666.  But  that  action  of  yours  is  quite  on  a  small 
scale,  and  not  general  throughout  the  county? — 
Certainly  it  is,  and  it  is  somewhat  irregular 

8666.  What  would  you  recommend  as  to  the  treat- 
ment in  the  way  the  country  should  deal  with  tJiese 
men?  Should  they  be  provided  with  some  sort  of 
cover  during  the  night  ? — Do  you  mean  such  tramps  as 
you  have  been  speaking  about? 

8667.  Yes — men  in  search  of  work,  in  so  far  as  the 
police  can  see  and  believe,  and  who  is  to  provide  the 
funds  T    I  wish  to  ask  you  if  it  should  bo  provided? — 
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CM^.  I  am  vtry  Joubtiol  if  many  of  these  men  would  probably 

Gimkaile         put  themselves  under  the  restrictixins  that  would  likelj 
Sremncr.         |,g  attached  to  such  a  shelter. 

Ifi  Dec  1894.      8668.  Without  going  out  of  the  city  we  are  in,  there 
is  such  a  shelter  here  ?— Yes,  I  kuow. 

8669.  Well,  possibly  aumethiug  less  elaborate  thau 
that.  You  suggest  there  should  be  no  facility  for  getting 
shelter  in  passiag  through  thn  county  ? — Where  would 
you  put  the  shelter  ?  It  wouIJ  be  of  no  avail  except 
iu  t^  immediate  locality.  These  tramps  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  You  would  require  half-a-dozen  of 
shelters. 

8670.  Than  you  propose  deliberately  to  leave  these 
22,000  men,  women,  and  children,  without  shelter  ? — 
Oh,  they  find  shelter  for  themselves. 

8671.  In  what  way  1 — Well,  iu  some  mysterious  way, 
they  get  help  and  sympathy.  They  meet  with  brether 
tramps,  who  have  begged  successfully,  and  out  of  their 
receipts  they  are  supported  in  some  way.  I  kuow  that  a 
number  meet  with  a  regular  shelter. 

8672.  Do  yon  suggest  that  begging  by  tramps  should 
be  winked  att — ^o,  I  don't. 

8673.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  stopped? — Well, 
then,  you  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  law-abiding 
lieges. 

8674.  No,  no ;  to  the  Chief  Constable  t— Well,  you 
rather  put  me  in  a  dilemma  there,  for,  though  I  am  a 
police  officer,  I  have  not  lost  altogether  a  sort  of  sym- 
pathetic feeling  for  them,  and  I  have  told  you  how  I 
have  acted  in  cases  of  distress. 

8675.  But  if  these  men  are  to  be  supported  by  the 
population  of  the  county,  one  way  or  another,  which,  I 
understand,  you  think  is  at  least  a  charitable  view  of 
the  question,  that  support  in  an  irregular  way  would 
probably  cost  more  than  if  some  proper  method  were 
adopted.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  organise  and 
accept  the  situation  that  they  have  to  be  housed  and 

I  helped  than  to  leave  them  to  beg  and  find  what  shelter 

1  they  can  1 — You  would  find  it  would  necessarily  be  that 

\  4  system  of  that  kind  would  be  very  expensive  to  work, 

I  and  the  number  of  applicants  would  largely  increase  on 

/  your  hands.    I  am  iocliued  to  say  you  would  be  imposed 

upon  to  some  extent. 

8676.  But  if  the  entrants  had  all  to  pass  the  constable 
of  the  place,  would  not  that  be  a  suflScient  check  for 
abuse  t — It  might,  but  that  points  to  a  very  large 
number  of  separate  shelters  in  the  county. 

8677.  Yea -— And  that  would  be  very  expensive. 

8678.  But  not  more  expensive  than  the  present 
system  1 — Wdl,  it  would  £fJl  on  one  body. 

8679.  But  the  support  of  tramps,  as  it  stands  just 
now,  is  a  very  heavy  charge  on  the  county  t — I  don't 
quite  follow  you. 

8680.  Well,  these  people  who  exist  in  your  county 
every  day  and  night  have  to  be  supported.  You  say 
they  don't  support  themselves  by  actual  work,  and  the 
only  other  way  is  by  begging  t — Yes,  to  a  large  extent 
it  is. 

8681.  Well,  that  would  come  to  be  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing like  £4000,  or  £5000  a  year  1— Well,  I  really 
Qould  not  form  any  opinion  as  to  that. 

8682.  Do  you  ever  see  anything  of  the  children  of 
the  tramps  ^— We  do. 

8683.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  what  could  be 
done  for  them.  Would  you  suggest  anything  for  them  ? 
— Well,  if  you  are  to  deal  with  the  children,  they  would 
require  in  the  first  place  to  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  evil  influences  under  which  they  are  being  brought 
up,  but  that  means  taking  them  away  from  their 
parents. 

8684.  What  can  you  suggest,  with  your  long  experi- 
ence, in  order  to  get  the  chUdreu  educated  1 — It  is  very 
difficult    I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

8685.  You  don't  see  any  system  yon  could  suggest  1 
— I  do  not,  because,  unless  you  take  the  children  and 
put  them  into  a  properly  equipped  school  for  a  sufficient 
period,  a  few  days'  tuition  is  practically  worthless. 

8686.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  disbelieve  in  relief  stations  with  a  day's 
march  between  1 — Well,  the  question  comes  in,  do  you 
point  to  relieving  stations  for  able-bodied  men  t 


8687.  Yes  t — ^Well,  that  seems  to  be  a  question  more  Chirf- 
for  the  poor  law  authorities  than  for  the  police.  ContuMe 

8688.  Would  not  a  system  of  passports,  presented  by  Sremner. 
persons  passing  from  one  relief  station  to  another,  ^j-  p^^  ^^^^ 
ultimately  lead   to  the   discovery  whether  they  were  ' 
anxious  to  work  or  not,  and  would  it  not  in  some  wny 

enable  you  to  check  the  great  and  constant  stream  of 
vagrancy? — That  is  charity  by  another  form  than 
merely  coming  out  of  begging.  We  would  require  to 
have  a  considerable  number  of  extra  returns  for  such  a 
thiug,  and  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  working  police  ; 
and  I  am  not  very  sure  that  that  would  be  a  duty  for 
the  police. 

8689.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  German  system  T 
— I  have  Tead  about  it.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that 
question. 

8690.  With  regard  to  the  children,  would  you  be  iu 
favour  of  taking  possession  of  the  children  and  removing 
them  from  their  environments,  and  placing  them  in 
industrial  schools) — For  the  children's  sake,  in  many 
cases,  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  removed  from  the 
influence  of  parents  and  tramping  life,  but  to  taktf 
away  children  from  their  parents  would  be  almost  an 
offence  a^nst  our  common  humanity. 

8691.  But  if  these  parents  are  training  their  children 
to  follow  such  useless  lives,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  take  them  away  and  to  fit  them  by  education 
for  better  things  1 — I  concur  thrae. 

8692.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  These  apparent  increases 
I  referred  to,  are  these  in  part  attributable  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Police  Acts  in  the  interval  in  the  neighbour- 
ing burghs  1 — I  think  not.     It  may  to  a  certain  extent 

8693.  Do  you  find  breach  of  the  peace  and  drunken- 
ness, and  petty  offences  more  common  in  proportion 
among  the  vagrant  population  than  among  the  begging 
population  1 — I  think  I  may  say  yes. 

8694.  Gould  you  tell  us  the  number  of  vagrants 
of  the  tramping  class  apprehended  for  those  offences 
during  the  last  year — the  number  convicted,  txamps, 
persons  described  in  the  complaint  as  of  no  particular 
occupation,  and  no  settled  pla^  of  abode  ? — There  have 
been  48. 

8695.  Bat,  I  suppose,  your  apprehensions  would  be 
larger? — As  a  rule  they  are  convicted  when  appre- 
hended. We  seldom  apprehend  that  a  conviction  does 
not  follow. 

8696.  (By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Do  you  prose- 
cute in  any  of  the  Burgh  Courts  ? — ^I  prosecute  iu  the 
Justice  of  Peace  Court  all  over  the  county. 

8697.  Do  you  personally  prosecute  iu  any  of  the 
Burgh  Courts?— No. 

8698.  Do  any  of  your  inspectors  prosecute  there? 
—No. 

8699.  Do  you  use  the  system  of  accepting  pledges  in 
your  county,  taken  by  the  police? — No.  It  may  be 
taken,  but  it  is  handed  over  to  the  magistrates. 

8700.  The  police  don't  accept  pledges  at  all  ? — In  a 
burgh  like  Burntisland  a  policemen  may  take  a  sum  of 
money  from  a  man  detained,  but  it  is  handed  over  to 
the  burgh  authorities  without  the  constable  retaining  it 

8701.  It  is  a  pledge  of  his  appearance.  Do  your 
constables  not  keep  bail-books  ?  —  Yes  ;  it  passes 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  burgh  authorities.  The 
police  certainly  take  these,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
burgh  authorities.'* 

8702.  They  take  them  and  record  them  in  a  small 
bail-book,  giving  a  receipt  to  the  prisoner.  That  is 
done  in  the  burghs.  Anywhere  in  the  counties  ?  You 
never  do  that  in  th^  county  ? — No. 

8703.  What  do  you  do  in  the  county  with  drunk 
and  incapable  persons? — In  the  county  a  drunk  and 
incapable  person  is  locked  up  for  the  night,  takeu 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  next  moruiug,  and  usually 
reprimanded  aud  dismissed. 

8704.  If  a  bail  is  taken  in  one  of  the  burghs,  aud 


'  Chief  Constable  Bremuer  explains  that  in  the  landward  part 

(be  county  the  police  take  no  oail.  In  liuri;Ls  policed  by  the 
county  tlie  police  do  take  bail,  but  only  afltr  ti  has  been  fixed  by  the 


magistrate.  They  retain  It  (the  police)  nntll  the  conrt  which  Is 
usually  next,  or  following,  day,  when  it  is  handed  over  to  tlie 
prisoner,  TheuoUoeof  lAamM^vc*  take  no  beil— itin  oal;^whoii 
ordered  and  fixed  by  the  magistrate  who  comes  to  see  the  prisoner. 
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Chi^-  is  forfeited  for  non-appearance,  what  follows  then  t — 

CmiMle         Usually  nothing ;  the  Burgh  Prosecutor  takes  no  pro- 

Bremner^         ceedings. 

16  Dea  1894.      8706.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  practice 

iu  the  Burgh  Courts  in  the  case  of  previous  convictions 

for  statutory  offences  t  Do  they  take  them  into 
account  in  passing  punishment ! — As  a  rule  I  believe 
(I  aptsak  guardedly  iu  regard  to  burghs)  that  wheu 
convictions  are  known  they  are  libelled  against  the 
parties  brought  up. 

8706.  That  is  at  common  law  t — No  ;  in  statutory 
offences  as  well.  A  man  may  be  convicted  twice  or 
three  times  in  the  same  year,  aud  the  punishment  is 
increased. 

8707.  But  that  is  under  a  separate  section  i — Yes. 


Bremner. 
16  Dec  1894. 


6708.    Supposing  they  ate    brought   up   under  a  CMi^- 
previous  section,   and   the  question   is   simply   as  to  ''otuttMe 
punishment,   do   they  take  previous  convictions  into 
accouutt — If  there  is  any  they  do. 

8709.  How  are  they  known? — By  the  Prosecutor 
libelling  them  in  his  complaint. 

8710.  In  the  Justice  of  Peace  Court  do  you  libel  all 
|)reviou8  convictions  there? — There  the  cases  I  deal 
with  are  confined  to  common  law  cases  of  a  lesser 
gravity  than  those  that  would  be  tried  in  the  Sheriff 
Court — cruelty  to  animals,  public-house  and  road  cases. 
In  public-house  cases  where  there  has  been  a  previous 
conviction  for  breach  of  certificate,  that  is  libelled. 

8711.  That  is  statutory  ?— Yes.  [Witness  then  with- 
drew.] 


[Adjoubnbix] 


NINETEENTH    DAY. 


Glasgow,   Monday,    17th   December   1804. 


Present  : — 


Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Bart.,  M.P.  {Chairman). 
Col.  A.  B.  M'Habdt,  R.E. 


Dr.  Fabqubarson,  M.P. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Sutherland. 


CkUf- 

Constable 

Hamilton. 

17  Dec.  1894. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Chief-Cousteble  of  Govan,  called  in  and  examined. 


8712.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Chief  Constable 
of  Govan  t — Yes. 

8713.  How  long  have  you  been  iu  that  position  t — 
Eleven  years  in  November  last 

8714.  What  was  your  police  experience  before  that? 
— I  was  uiue  years  in  Glasgow,  aud  previously  I  served 
four  years  in  the  office  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal  for  Ayr- 
shire at  Ayr,  where  I  daily  came  into  contact  with 
the  County  and  Burgh  Police. 

8716.  The  chief  problem  which  we  are  anxious  to 
get  your  assistance  in  solving  is  iu  regard  to  the 
difference  of  statistics  between  Govan  and  other  places 
— you  have  a  table  of  statistics  before  you  1 — I  have 
been  told  about  it. 

8716.  It  shows  that  last  year  the  ratio  of  ap|>rehen 
sions  for  breaches  of  peace,  petty  offence8,ae!<ault8,- 
druuk  and  incapables,  and  drunk  and  disorderlies  was 
60  per  1000  in  Glasgow,  while  in  Govan  it  was  only  28 
per  1000.  Now,  does  not  Govan  form,  so  far  as  any 
stranger  would  be  able  to  see,  a  portion  of  Glasgow  t — 
It  does. 

8717.  Is  the  population  of  the  same  character? — No ; 
not  quite. 

8718.  What  is  the  difference  of  the  population,  and 
what  is  the  explanation  of  the  very  much  smaller 
number  of  arrests  which  are  more  necessary  in  Gkivan 
than  in  Glasgow? — Our  population  is  composed  to  a 
very  great  extent  of  respectable  working  men,  that  is  to 
say,  men  who  are  at  all  times  in  employment  when  they 
cau  get  it.  We  have  no  loafers,  no  people  hanging 
about  who  do  nothiog  but  commit  offences. 

8719.  But,  talkiug  simply  of  breaches  of  the  peace, 
petty  assaults,  aud  drunk  and  incapablee,  and  drunk  and 
disorderlies — they  are  the  more  respectable  and  con- 
stantly employed  population  you  have  ? — I  think  so. 

8720.  Is  there  any  other  reason  as  to  public-houses 
or  anything  eba  to  account  for  the  very  great  disparity 
and  the  fewness  of  arrests  in  Govan  ?-—It  is  a  delicate 
matter  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon,  as  to  the  differ- 
ence betweeu  Glasgow  aud  Govan,  although  I  am  quite 
willing  to  give  as  full  information  as  I  can. 

8721.  We  want  to  have  any  hints  that  will  throw 
light  on  this  matter.     In  the  first  place,  tell  us  how  yoo 


treat  your  drunk  and  incapables  in  Govan,  under  what 
Act  do  you  deal  with  th^m  ? — In  1893  we  dealt  with 
so  mauy  under  the  Public-Houses  Act. 

8722.  And  now?— Well,  under  the  Public-Houses 
Act,  we  dealt  with  117  drunk  and  incapables  in  1893, 
and  under  the  Police  Act,  which  came  into  operation 
during  that  year,  we  also  dealt  with  166. 

8723.  You  are  working  under  the  Police  Act  al- 
together now  ? — Yes. 

8724.  Under  the  Public-Houses  Act  the  punishment 
was  58.  or  24  hours  ? — Yes. 

8725.  And  under  this  uew  Act,  the  Burghs  Police 
Act,  you  have  powers  to  fine  40s.  or  30  days'  imprison- 
ment, aud  in  cases  of  repeated  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness you  have  power  to  inflict  14  days  extra  without 
the  option  of  a  fine? — Yes. 

8726.  Are  these  powers  much  availed  of — ^have  the 
increases  in  sentences  been  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
tension of  powers? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  have  had 
more  than  three  or  four  cases  altogether  of  fining  above 
the  old  fine  of  6s.  or  24  hours. 

8727.  How  many  drunk  and  incapables  had  yon 
accordiug  to  the  last  statistics  you  have  ? — 283  in  1893. 

8728.  And  what  hod  you  the  year  before  ? — 362  in 
1892. 

8729.  Have  you  any  idea  what  you  have  this  year  ? 
—No. 

8730.  You  have  not  made  up  statistics  even  for  six 
months  ? — No. 

8731.  Can  you  let  us  know  that,  because  we  should 
like  you  to  fill  it  up  in  your  evidence,  as  we  wish  to 
compare  a  year  under  the  old  system  of  58.  or  24  hours, 
and  a  year  under  the  new  Police  Act  which  gives 
you  vastly  greater  powers.  We  want  to  see  how  far 
the  greater  powers  of  punishment  have  appeared  to 
exercise  a  deterrent  effect? — As  I  have  said  already, 
there  are  only  two  or  three  cases  where  the  power  of 
greater  puuishmeut  was  exercised. 

8732.  Bat,  I  suppose,  the  extra  power  is  Mrell  enough 
known  in  your  burgh  ? — Yes ;  but  we  have  not  many 
who  are  convicted  of  drunk  and  incapable  who  come 
before  the  Court  a  second  time  or  three  times  daring 
the  year. 


Oimttdblc 
HamiUoTa.. 

17  Dae  31894. 
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8733.  To  follow  ap  the  drank  and  incapable  matter, 
I  suppose  the  definition  is  the  same  in  Govan  as  in 
Glasgow  1 — I  believe  sa 

8734.  That  is,  a  man  who  is  drunk  and  incapable 
and  not  in  charge  of  some  friends  1 — That  is  so. 

8735.  When  you  bring  them  to  the  Police  Office  do 
you  follow  the  Glasgow  system  of  letting  them  out  on 
pledget— Yes. 

8736.  What  pledges  ?— From  5s. 

8737.  Can  the  majority  do  so  1 — Yes,  I  believe  so.  ] 

8738.  If  they  cannot,  do  you  send  out  to  friends  to 
let  them  know  ? — Yee. 

8739.  We  were  told  that  in  Govan,  which  is  a  com- 
paratively small  place,  the  police  know  the  houses  of 
the  different  people,  and  that  where  they  found  a  man 
drunk  and  incapable  or  asleep  near  his  house  they 
assisted  .him  home  to  it,  whereas,  in  Glasgow,  they 
simply  ran  him  inf — That  is  not  correct  Our  men 
have  got  instructions  if  they  find  a  person  drunk  to 
toUse  hiqi  np.  If  the  person  is  then  able  to  give  his 
or  h.er  name  and  address,  and  able  to  walk,  the  constable 
will'  direct  him  home.  This  he  will  also  do  if  he 
knows  the  person,  and  in  either  case  if  friends  turn  up 
they  let  them  take  charge  of  him. 

8740.  Do  you  find  that  disposes  of  a  large  number  t 
— A  good  many. 

8741.  But  the  man  that  is  simply  sleeping  hardly 
comes  under  the  definition  of  drunk  and  incapable, 
that  is,  if  he  is  able  to  walk  1 — It  depends  upon  the 
.opinio^  of  the  constables. 

8742.  What  is  your  opinion  on  that  point?  The 
constables  act  according  to  the  instructions  from  the 
Chief  Constable  of  course  f — Yes ;  my  opinion  is  aa  I 
have  indicated. 

^743.  That  is,  if  a  man  is  able  to  walk  and  is  not 
di86rderly  he  is  rather  to  be  directed  and  got  home 
than  run  in  t  Was  that  the  practice  pursued  in  Glas- 
gow when  you  were  here  ?— Nearly  all  the  time  I  was 
in  Glasgow  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Detective  Depart- 
ment. 

8744.  But,  as  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
living  in  or  near  Glasgow,  and  formerly  being  a  police 
officer  in  Glasgow,  do  you  say  yon  don't  know  what 
went  on  in  Glasgow  and  what  goes  on  in  other  parts 
iu  connection  with  police  business!  Is  there  any 
difference  to  explain  %—l  cannot  say  there  is  any  differ- 
ence. 

8746.  We  are  to  assume  that  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  Glasgow,  and  that  the  police  act  practically  upon 
the  same  instructions  t — I  believe  they  do. 

8746.  About  your  pledges  f — If  a  man  leaves  his 
5u.,  do  you  allow  him  to  give  any  name  he  likes,  and 
to  walk  off  in  the  assurance  that  you  will  never  hear 
anything  more  about  him,  or  do  yon  do  as  we  are 
told  they  do  in  Edinburgh  and  in  other  places,  regard 
the  pledge  as  surety  for  appearance  at  the  Police 
Court,  and  if  the  person  does  not  appear  the  pledge  is 
forfeited,  and  he  is  proceeded  against  by  citation)— •- 
We  simply  forfeit  the  pledge,  and  no  further  proceed- 
ings are  taken,  unless  it  is  some  serious  case. 

8747.  Does  that  hold  good  as  to  all  classes  of  petty 
offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace  f — Yes. 

8748.  With  regard  to  these  cases  of  drunkenness 
and  breaches  of  the  peace,  is  your  practice  the  same  as 
in  Glasgow  l — I  believe  it  is  so. 

8749.  We  are  told  that  a  large  number  of  drank 
and  incapable  cases  are  converted  into  disorderly  cases 
or  breaches  of  the  peace  cases,  because  the  drunk  man 
has  sufficient  animation  left  in  him  to.  struggle  and 
possibly  kick  the  constables.  Is  that  your  experience  f 
— A  man  who  is  drank  and  incapable  is  not  in  a 
position  to  kick  constables. 

8750.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don't  have  many  of 
these  cases  converted  from  incapable  into  the  other  t — 
No ;  none. 

8761.  About  the  statistics  of  the  police,  what  is  the 
number  of  your  force  % — 80. 

8751a.  Then  your  police  in  (jk>van  are  in  the  number 
of  one  to  every  792  inhabitants } — That  is  so. 

8752.  Whereas  the  police  in  Glasgow  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  every  614  inhabitants — has  the  lesser 


ratio  of  police  to  inhabitants  in  your  case  anything  to  Chi^- 

do  with  the  smaller  number  of  apprehensions  % — I  do  CotiHabU.  , 

hot  think  80.  Hamilton. 

8753.  You  think  you  have  sufficient  police  for  all  ^7  d^  19^4, 
purposes  i — Yes.  ^-^ 

8754.  And  that  if  your  police  ratio  were  brought  up 
to  Glasgow  it  would  not  affect  your  arrests  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  in  the  slightest.  In  Glasgow  there  is 
the  Marine  Division  of  Police  which  watches  the 
harbour  with  a  very  small  population.  In  reckoning 
proportions  this  would  require  to  be  considered  as  weU 
as  the  very  strong  police  force  necessary  in  the  centre 
portion  of  the  city  for  many  causes, — entertainments 
and  demonstrations,  and  the  great  influx  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

8755.  We  were  told  that  one  causa  of  the  very  high 
proportion  in  Glasgow  was  that  Glasgow  was  a  sort  of 
attractive  centre  to  which  a  number  of  people  came 
from  all  parts,  and  that  the  more  gay  members  of  the 
community  of  Govan  came  up  to  Glasgow  for  their 
spree  instead  of  taking  it  out  there? — That  tells  the 
other  way  as  well. 

8756.  That  is,  you  have  people  coming  down  from 
Glasgow  to  Govan,  therefore  the  one  counter-balances 
the  other  you  think  1 — For  1893  we  had  17  per  cent,  of 
the  total  from  Glasgow. 

8757.  I  suppose  there  is  always  a  larger  proportion 
who  would  come  to  Glasgow  1 — I  don't  know  the 
number  that  go  to  Glasgow,  but  our  proportion  is  17 
per  cent 

8768.  You  mean,  do  you,  17  per  cent  of  all  crimes  1 
— ^All  crimes  and  offences  dealt  with  during  the  year 
1893. 

8769.  Can  you  give  us  details  1 — No. 

8760.  I  would  like  you  to  separate  the  crimes  from 
the  offences? — If  you  take  dranks  there  are  36  per 
cent  arrested  in  Gbvan  who  come  from  Glasgow  and 
district. 

8761.  Can  you  say  the  total  number  of  criminals 
from  Glasgow  and  (Ustrict  arrested  in  Govan.  We 
want  to  eliminate  the  serious  criminals,  such  as  burglars 
and  others  of  that  stamp,  who  would  be  tried  for  indict- 
able offeoces  belonging  to  Glasgow  and  district.  How 
many  of  the  17  per  cent,  have  been  genuine  criminals,, 
housebreaking  and  burglary  in  Govan,  or  how  much 
does  the  17  per  cent,  amount  to  1 — The  total  number 
of  persons  dealt  with  in  1893  was  2660. 

8762.  And  of  these  there  come  from  Glasgow  and 
district?— 463. 

8763.  And  what  is  the  total  number  of  dranks  dealt 
with  1—283. 

8764.  And  the  number  from  Glasgow  and  district  ? 
—102. 

8766.  And  these  people,  I  suppose,  get  drunk  in 
Govan  1 — ^Yes. 

8766.  Can  you  go  any  further  with  your  analysb  ? 
—No. 

8767.  If  they  get  drunk  in  Govan,  this  shows  that 
there  must  be  ample  facilities  for  getting  drank  there  t 
— We  have  a  fair  number  of  public-houses  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  but  it  is  much  smaller  than 
Glasgow  and  other  towns. 

8768.  Have  you  any  theory  for  so  many  Glasgow 
and  district  men  getting  drunk  in  your  district? — I 
believe  a  number  of  them  come  down  to  Govan  ta 
see  their  friends  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  perhaps 
some  live  in  Glasgow  although  employed  in  this  ship- 
building yards  of  Govan. 

8769.  But,  if  they  go  down  to  see  their  friends  and 
get  drunk,  would  not  their  friends  very  often  get  drank 
with  them  t — They  might 

8770.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  your 
Govan  people  would  be  up  in  Glasgow  seeing  their 
friends? — Oh  yes,  a  number  of  our  Govan  people  get 
drank  in  Glasgow.  The  Glasgow  police  telephone 
very  often  on  the  Sunday  and  other  days  to  see  the 
friends  of  prisoners  about  them. 

8771.  And  is  the  proportion  anything  like  the  same 
in  the  two  places  ? — I  don't  know. 

8772.  Does  not  the  telephone  guide  you  in  showing 
that? — Oh  no.    There  are  perhaps  two  or  three  on  a 
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TMef-  Sunday;  but  they  are  not  always  for  drunks.     They 

(^nst^^        may  be  breaches  of  the  peace  and  assaults  perhaps. 
SamtU^  8773.  Do  you  think  ttje  Govan  population  is  a  piore 

17  Dte.  1894.  lAW-abiding  population  and  more  composed  of  respect- 
— ■-—     '  able  electors  than  that  of  I'erth  for  instance  1 — Ko,  I 
would  not  say  that. 

8774.  Your  number  of  apprehensions  is  smaller  than 
that  of  Perth,  taking  the  percentage  of  apprehensions 
to  population  ? — Yes. 

8775.  Your  percentage  in  Goran  is  2*8,  and  in  Perth 
it  is  3*1 ! — The  number  of  apprehensions  may  vary 
according  to  how  the  police  force  is  handled. 

8776.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  asked  you,  but 
you  have  not  seen  fit  to  answer  it.  Do  you  think  that 
Govan  has  a  much  rowdier  population  than,  say,  Leith? 
— Leith  has  a  much  more  mixed  population  than  Govan. 

8777.  And  there  should  be,  according  to  your  theory 
of  the  character  of  the  population,  rather  a  higher  per- 
ceutage  of  arrests  than  with  you  Y— It  depends  entirely 
on  the  management  of  the  police  force. 

8778.  You  have  in  Leith  barely  two-thirds  of  that  in 
Govan,  and  in  Perth — a  country  town, — a  considerably 
larger  number  of  arrests ;  and  in  Ayr  yon  have  nearly 
half  as  many  as  in  Govan  ? — Ayr  within  the  last  few 
years  has  been  very  much  run  on  by  processions  from 
Leith  and  other  places. 

8779.  Well  now,  the  Leith  people  are  very  rowdy, 
and  yet  there  are  only  20  per  cent,  t — I  meant  the 
people  who  wunt  to  Ayr,  but  I  think  I  had  better  with- 
draw the  name  of  Leith  specially. 

8780.  You  have  told  us  it  depends  on  how  the  force 
is  handled,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  know — the 
difference  of  the  treatment,  and  how  we  get  these  ap- 
parently extraordinary  figures? — In  Ayr  tlvece  are 
perhaps  10,000  or  12,000  people  coming  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  are  the  races  also,  and  these  people  commit  a  great 
many  offences.  In  Govan  we  have  no  crowds  of  that 
kind,  except  the  football  crowd,  which  is  a  very  orderly 
^ne  genendly  speaking. 

8781.  You  don't  think  the  prevalence  of  football 
matches  increases  the  amount  of  drunkenness  t — ^Those 
who  attend  football  matches  may  to  some  extent 
drink,  but  I  don't  think  the  football  matches  increase 
drunkenness  to  an  extent  worthy  of  notice.  A  few 
perhaps  get  drunk. 

8782.  Let  us  take  Leith  and  Govan  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Glasgow  and  Govan  on  the  other.  There  you  have 
Leith  which  you  say  has  a  population  composed  of 
more  heterogenous  elements  with  large  numbers  of  no 
fixed  employment,  and  of  a  less  purely  respectable 
working  class  than  Govan ;  how  is  it  that  your  arrests 
are  as  28  to  20  greater  in  Govan  than  in  Leith  t — I 
cannot  explain  it. 

8783.  And  you  cannot  explain  why  in  Govan  they 
are  32  per  1000  lighter  than  in  Glasgow  t—Iiro,  I 
cannot  explain  that,  but  I  can  say  that  for  many  years 
-our  percentage  has  been  gradually  on  the  decrease. 

8784.  When  did  you  go  to  Govan  t— In  1883. 

8785.  And,  before  you  went  to  Govan,  what  was  the 
percentage  ? — The  percentage  was  73  per  1000. 

8786.  It  was  pretty  much  about  Glasgow's  percent- 
age ?— Yes,  if  you  take  1883. 

8787.  You  mean  for  the  total  1 — Yes. 

8788.  Can  you  give  us  the  details  for  the  different 
years  t — Yes. 

8789.  What  was  it  in  1873 1—105  per  1000. 

8790.  And  in  1883 1— 73-39. 

8791.  And  since  then  t— In  1884  it  was  57;  in 
1885,  41;  in  1886,  34;  in  1887,  31;  in  1888,  38; 
in  1889,  41 ;  in  1890,  51 ;  in  1891,  44 ;  in  1892,  46  ; 
in  1893,  42. 

8792.  That  is  for  all  crime  t— Yes. 

8793.  There  is  rather  a  remarkable  thing  here  that 
you  have  got  only  28  per  1000  for  petty  offences. 
You  must  have  14  per  1000  for  grave  offences  to  bring 
you  up  to  42,  or  how  do  you  make  up  the  added  14 
per  10001 — If  you  take  offences  against  property, 
and  those  were  petty  offences,  there  were  304  in  1893. 
If  you  take  malicious  mischief  there  were  111  of  that 
-class. 


8794.  What  is  the  popu^tion  of  Govan  t— In  1893  CM^- 
it  was  63,197.  ^Slf^ 

8796.  Glasgow  has  a  population  of  672,000,   and  ^'""^^ 
Govan,  according  to  the  statistics  t  have  in  my  ht^d,  17  D«e.  VH, 

has  a  population  of  66,000 1 — There  is  a  mis^ke  ^liere,        '~ 

as  regards  Govan. 

8796.  Glasgow  has  more  than  ten  times  the  popula- 
tion of  Govan,  and  in  Govan  the  number  of  cases  of 
malicious  mischief  were  only  6j^  times  less  than  in 
Glasgow,  which  would  argue  that  your  population  must 
be  much  more  malicious  and  mischievous  than  that  of 
Glasgow  t — I  believe  in  all  small  towns  you  will  find 
those  petty  offences  better  looked  after  than  in  the 
large  towns.  There  are  a  great  many  offences  that 
we  are  almost  driven  to  look  after,  whereas  in  a  place 
with  a  large  population,  such  as  Glasgow,  ^ey  would 
not  be  able  to  d^al  with  them. 

8797.  For  instance  t  —  Destroying  coal  -  cellars, 
knocking  over  fences  in  back  courts,  smashing  down 
tailings,  breaking  windows,  and  so  forth.  In  Govan 
and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  we  have,  I  may  say, 
more  facilities  for  the  breaking  of  windows  than  there 
are  in  Glasgow.  With  us  such  offences  aremuch  more 
easily  noticed,  and  are  also  much  induced,  as  we  have 
more  macadamised  roads  than  larger  town^  a<^  this 
leads  to  these  malicious  offences. 

8798.  You  do  not  think  the  Govanite  is  more 
mischievous  than  the  Glasgow  boy,  but  that  the  paved 
streets  do  not  give  the  Glasgow  boys  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  Govan  does ! — Yes. 

8799.  And  you  say  the  police  are  driven  to  look 
a£ter  these  offences  in  a  manner  that  they  do  not  look 
after  them  in  large  towns  i — Perhaps  driven  is  not  a 
very  good  word. 

8800.  At  all  events,  the  police  do  look  after  them 
vfxon  effici^ntfly ! — Yes.  I  believe  they  do  so  more  than 
is  doue  in  a  large  town. 

8801-2.  That  partly  disposes  of  your  original  theory 
about  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  onginal  sin 
between  Glasgow  and  Govan,  as  accounting  for  the 
extraordinary  discrepancy  in  arrests?  It  shows  that 
yqnr  people  take  the  opportunity  of  throwing  stones 
wh^n  i^  is  there? — It  is  only  HI  out  of  the  total 

8803.  Yes ;  but  it  is  much  bigger  than  in  Glasgow  ? 
My  point  is  this.  The  offences  of  malicious  mischief 
are  very  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion in  Gkivan  than  in  Glasgow,  which  shows  that 
your  population  has  very  much  the  same  human  nature 
in  it  as  in  Glasgow,  but  yet  your  number  of  arrests  are 
most  creditably  small,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is — 
we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  motives  that  actuate  petty 
offences — your  candid  view  for  the  difference  twtween 
the  number  of  arrests  in  the  two  places  ? — I  have  given 
you  the  numbers  fpr  the  differant  years  from  1873. 

8804.  Yes,  you  have  given  us  the  nunibers,  but  yon 
have  not  given  us  your  explanation  ? — The  explanation 
is  simply  a  different  system  of  police  administration. 

8805.  Well,  let  us  have  the  different  system  as 
illustrated  by  Govan  ?  When  you  went  to  Govan  in 
1883  it  was  73  per  1000 — what  time  in  that  year  did 
you  go  1 — November. 

8806.  In  the  last  year  of  your  predecessor's  handling 
of  the  police  the  number  per  1000  arrested  was  84-79 
and  in  the  first  year  of  your  handling  of  the  police  the 
number  arrested  was  57*37,  and  that  number  has,  on 
the  whole,  very  considerably  decreased,  and  has  never, 
on  any  single  occasion,  reached  the  percentage  of  your 
first  year? — ^You  may  say  the  last  year  of  ,my  pre- 
decessor was  1882,  and  the  first  year  of  my  administrar 
tion  was  1884. 

8807.  And  in  the  first  year  of  your  administration 
the  number  of  arrests  per  thousand  had  fallen  from 
84-79,  or,  say,  85  per  1000,  to  57-3  per  1000 ;  and 
under  your  system  the  number  of  arrests  has  steadily 
gone  down  and  has  never  ever  approached  the  figure 
of  57-3  which  you  brought  it  down  to  in  your  first 
year?  How  is  that,  and  what  changes  did  you  inaugu- 
rate ? — The  opinion  I  formed  when  I  went  to  Govan 
was  that  the  police  took  up  far  too  many  persons  and 
interfered  in  many  cases  which  they  ought  to  have 
left  alone.     On  Saturday  night  I  patrolled  the  streets 
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to  see  how  the  police  were  doing  their  duty,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  interfered  too  much 
in  many  trivial  cases  where  a  simple  caution  seemed  to 
ISM.  me  to  be  all  that  was  wanted.  Say,  at  the  Cross  of 
Qovan,  the  police  would  interfere  between  two  men  who 
had  been  walking  alone  in  quite  a  friendlJ^  way  etaA 
perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  an  argnment  quarrelled  and 
stmck  one  another,  and  wonld  arrest  them,  instead  of,  as 
^  I  thought  they  should  have  done,  separating  them  and 
telling  them  t6  go  away  hoine,  without  following  them 
or  irritating  theni  iii  any  way.  I  gave  strict  instruc- 
tions in  such  cases  as  these,  and  I  found  that  such 
men  went  home  all  right ;  wHesreae,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  werfe  arrested  for  a  trivial  offence,  the  public 
fonnra  the  opinion  that  the  police  were  far  too 
officious,  and  tbey  harboured  ill  feelings  against  them, 
and  assaulted  them  whenever  the  opportunity  arose. 
The  result  was  that  very  often  you  not  only  had 
the  original  cases  but  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  cases, 
owi^g  tio  the  irritation  caused  and  the  people  attempt- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  police  when  they  were  taking 
the  prisoners  off. 

8808.  Is  there  any  other  decided  change  that  you 
have  madet — At  that  time  the  police  were  very  un- 
popular, and  the  people  being  nearly  all  of  one  class, 
seemed  to  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  police  were 
there  to  be  made  targets  of  to  a  very  great  extent.  Ab 
I  have  pointed  oat,  we  have  a  working  class  com- 
munity, and  if  you  interfere  unnecessarily  with  a  few  of 
that  communi^,  that  interference  affects  hundreds, 
because  they  are  working  together — say,  in  Fairfield 
yard,  where  there  are  thousands  of  men  employed — and 
they  teH  one  another,  and  spread  about  the  feeling  that 
the  police  are  unduly  severe  in  carrying  out  their  duty. 

8809.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  about  altering 
the  system  of  dealing  with  dmntrs  and  incapables. 
What  was  done  before ! — I  had  only  formed  an  opinion 
in  a  general  way  that  fax  too  many  persons  were 
arrested.  I  had  never  been  in  Govan  but  once  prior 
to  my  appointment. 

8810.  Let  me  go  back  to  your  system  of  not  arrest- 
ing for  petty  assaults.  A  tilasgow  magistrate  told  ufi 
that  he  had  the  idea  that  in  Glasgow  the  jJoHce  were 
over-officious,  and  he  personally  patrolled  the  streets  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  did,  and  he  came  away  with 
quite  a  different  opinion.  He  said  he  found,  in  such 
cases  as  you  refer  to,  the  police  separated  the  quarrellers 
and  advised  them  to  go  home.  I  suppose  yon  have 
patrolled  the  streets  of  Glasgow  and  know  thtlm.  Do 
you  think  the  system  is  the  same  here  as  in  Govan  t — 
To  a  great  extent.  I,  of  course,  do  notwiidi  to  express 
any  opinion  regarding  the  Glasgow  system. 

8811.  You  do  not  think  they  are  over-offlcions  ? — 
In  a  commnnity  like  Glasgow,  more  particularly  in  the 
Central  District,  you  require  to  let  people  feel  that  the 
law  has  to  be  enforced. 

8812.  Your  men  have  in  the  first  place  to  decide 
what  law  has  to  be  enforced,  and  tbey  t^e  that  law,  do 
they  not,  from  the  directions  of  the  Chief  Constable  1 — 
If  you  were  to  attend  the  Glasgow  Central  Police 
Court  and  our  Court  in  Govan  you  would  see  the  great 
difference  in  the  class  of  people  in  the  Glasgow  Court 
from  our  people.  The  class  of  people  you  find  at  the 
Central  Court  are  generally  those  who  require  to  be 
dealt  with  pretty  severely. 

8813.  And  you  think  that,  under  any  other  system, 
that  the  pre-eminence  of  Glasgow  on  this  table  would 
I'emain  %-—l  wonld  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

8814.  We  would  like  you  to  express  an  opinion. 
You  have  an  opinion ! — I  would  rather  not  express  it. 

8815.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Do  you  think  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  class  has  much  influence  on 
their  drinking  habits? — Yes,  it  has'  a  certain 
influence. 

8816.  We  were  told  by  a  witness  in  Edinburgh  that 
the  more  prosperous  the  working  classes  were  the  more 
they  drank.  Is  that  your  experienced — Well,  yes; 
they  have  more  money  to  drink  with. 

8817.  Tken  Govan  is  a  place  where  the  working 
classes  are  prosperous  t — Trade  comes  and  goes.  Lately 
trade  has  been  good. 


8818.  Why,  don't  they  drink  more  theni— In  1893  Chiif- 
trade  was  not  so  good  as  it  had  been  before  that.  n?"^^ 

8819.  Is  there  any  means  of  finding  out   whet&er  -g""**"""- 
there  is  more  or  less  liquor  consumed  in  Govan  than  in  17  Dec.  lt9t. 
Glasgow  in  proportion   to  its  popiJation  ? — I   do  not       —— ^ 
know  of  any  means. 

8820.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  I  find  from  a  table  I 
have  in  my  hand  that  you  nad  a  child  under  eight 
years  in  ctistody  for  malicious  mischief  last  year.  Do 
you  know  if  thit  child  went  to  prison  t — The  table  does 
not  show,  but  I  expect  the  charge  would  be  withdrawn. 

8821.  I  find  y6u  have  had  134  children  under  12 
years  who  have  been  up  for  petty  offences,  and  of  these 
19  have  been  fined  or  imprisoned.  Did  any  of  them 
go  to  prison  1 — None. 

8822.  Whatwasdone  withthemf— Tbey  paid  the  fine. 
r8823.  I  find  that  27  children  under  12  years  have 

been  birched  t — Yes. 

8824.  Seventy  in  all?— Yes. 

8825.  You  believe  in  the  birch  rod  as  a  wholesome 
corrective  t — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  good,  especially 
where  boys  have  been  banded  together  for  mischievous 
purposes. 

8826.  You  approve  of  it  being  done  in  the  police 
oBice  in  preference  to  the  prison  where  it  used  to  be 
done  ? — Yes. 

8827.  Did  you  find  any  objection  raised  in  the  town 
against  birching  1 — No. 

8828.  Do  you  believe  in  sending  children  of  ten 
years  to  prison  at  all? — No. 

8829.  Is  the  probation  of  First  Offenders'  Act  much 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Govan  magistrates  1 — ^Yes, 
in  a  great  many  cases. 

8830.  I  presume  each  case  is  carefully  considered  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  First  Ofienders'  Act  should  be 
applied? — Yes. 

8831.  In  regard  to  the  total  number  of  apprehensions 
for  those  petty  offences  about  which  we  are  inquiring, 
somewhere  about  1841  is  the  total, — do  you  find  that 
the  mild  powers  which  you  possess  and  exercise. is  a 
sufficient  deterrent  t — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

8832.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  people  who 
have  only  come  before  you  once  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  have  never  come  back.  Take  the  drunks, 
who  are  only  about  a  sixth  of  the  other  classes  1 — In 
1893  we  had  seven  who  came  before  the  Court  twice, 
11  three  times,  and  one  four  times. 

8833.  So  that  the  powers  you  at  present  possess  aro 
adequate  to  deter  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

8834.  Of  those  who  leave  pledges,  do  you  find  that 
being  in  a  police  office  is  a  sufficient  deterrent  without 
bringing  them  to  trial? — Yes,  of  the  class  of  people. 

8835.  You  have  no  desire  to  bring  up  for  public 
trial  and  exposure  any  person  who  is  a  casual  offender 
when  you  are  satisfied  that  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the 
police  office  for  some  hours  is  a  sufficient  deterrent  ? — 
No. 

8836.  In  regard  to  the  previous  convictions  of 
prisoners  for  petty  offences,  are  these  convictions  made 
known  to  the  magistrate  before  the  charge  is  proved  t 
— He  must  first  of  all  intimate  his  decision.  I  find  in 
Govan  you  have  only  ten  individuals  who  have  been 
apprehended  five  times  and  over,  and  always  for  thfr 
special  offence  we  are  dealing  vrith  ? — Yes. 

8837.  A  much  smaller  proportion  than  exists  in 
Glasgow  ? — I  do  not  know. 

8838.  Would  it  be  possible  to  run  up  a  bigger  scor» 
of  men  and  women  as  habitual  offenders,  if  the  police 
exercised  any  other  methods  than  they  are  doing  at 
present?  I  mean  to  say  that  if  any  other  methods 
were  adopted  of  handling  the  people  who  wel^  drunk 
and  incapable? — It  might. 

8839.  In  regard  to  the  birching  of  children,  I  find 
that  Govan  is  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
I  suppose  that  those  lads  who  are  guilty  of  malicious 
mischief  are  mostly  punished  by  means  of  the  birch 
rod^Yes. 

8840.  And  there  w  no  outcry  against  it  ? — No. 
8641.  Was  there  any  outcry  against   the  system 

when  the  whipping  was  done  in  prison? — No.     I  can- 
not say  there  was. 
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Chief.  8842.  {By  Col.  iPHardy.)    When  yon  bring  np  a 

OoiutabU.  man  for  trial  for  a  petty  offence,  and  he  says  that  he 
EamObm.  ^  „j,j  gnilty,  do  yon  proceed  to  trial  right  off  t— Before 
17  Dec.  1894.  proceeding  to  try  lum,  he  is  asked  if  he  has  any 

witnesses,  and  if  he  says  no,  he  is  asked  if  he  wants 

his  case  continued.     If  he  asks  for  a  continuation,  the 
ease  is  pnt  off  for  a  day  or  two. 

8843.  What  is  the  practical  result  t  Have  many 
people  had  their  cases  continued  t — Very  few. 

8844.  Can  you  give  the  approximate  number  for  a 
year? — It  is  a  very  small  proportion. 

8845.  Would  there  be  20  cases  in  the  year  t— Oh 
yes ;  perhaps  more.  Bnt  in  many  of  the  cases  where 
a  continuation  is  asked,  it  is  really  asked  more  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  money  to  pay  the  fine  than  for 
anything  else. 

8846.  But  would  not  they  raise  the  money  if  they 
were  not  continued  ? — They  might,  but  they  would  be 
sent  off  to  prison  within  two  or  three  hours  after  being 
convicted;  whereas,  when  they  get  the  continuation, 
they  have  more  time  to  get  up  the  money.  And, 
besides,  they  are  often  liberated  without  baU  if  they 
are  known,  and  they  can  get  the  money  more  easily 
then. 

8847.  Your  constables  in  the  cases  in  which  they 
have  to  give  evidence  have  to  be  present  when  the 
Court  sits  7 — ^Yes. 

8848.  The  next  morning  t — Yes. 

8849.  Then  there  are  a  great  many  of  these  con- 
stables who  are  never  called  upon  at  all  f — Yes. 

8860.  But  they  are  all  there  1— Yes. 
8851.  So  that  yon  are  ready  in  every  instance  to  go 
on  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  custom. 

8862.  Is  that  the  custom  in  Glasgow  also  t — Yes. 

8863.  It  is  not  the  custom,  though,  in  Edinburgh  ? 
— Mr  Henderson  goes  in  for  the  EngUsh  system,  I 
think,  a  bit     He  was  in  England  himself. 

8854.  What  is  the  English  system?— They  are 
different  from  us.     They  do  not  try  cases  right  oC 

8855.  How  do  you  deal  with  pnwtitatesi — ^In  the 
way  of  punishment  ? 

8856.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  arrest  them ! 
— Prostitutes  arrested  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night  are 
brought  before  the  Court  the  following  morning,  and 
are  dealt  with  as  the  other  prisoners  are. 

8857.  Have  you  plain  clothes  constables,  going  in 
pairs,  detecting  cases  of  importuning? — We  have  not 
had  them  for  many  years. 

8858.  Is  Qovan  a  likely  place  for  prostitutes  to  be 
in  ? — No,  we  have  very  few  prostitutes.  There  were 
only  31  dealt  with  throughout  last  year. 

8859.  In  comparison  with  Qlasgow,  there  is  nearly 
ten  times  less  than  the  number  should  be.  It  should 
be  300.  Glasgow  has  2600.  There  are  about  ten 
times  as  many  in  Glasgow  relative  to  the  population 
than  you  have? — There,  again,  the  people  go  to  centres. 

8860.  Is  the  principle  of  arrests  of  prostitutes — 
otherwise  than  that  they  are  not  watched  by  special 
constables — the  same  in  Glasgow  and  in  Giovan? — It  is 
practically  the  same.  They  sometimes  send  out  plain 
clothes  men  in  Glasgow. 

8861.  We  have  heard  that  they  do  so  always? — Not 
always,  I  think. 

8862.  Do  you  cantion  these  women? — Na  Not 
the  class  that  we  have  got  There  are  only  31  dealt 
with  altogether,  as  I  have  said,  and  they  were  well-known 
prostitutes  ;  and  even  though  we  know  they  have  been 
convicted  inGlasgow,  they  are  simply  admonished  when 
they  appear  the  first  time.  I  may  say  that  30  of  them 
were  from  Qlasgow  and  only  one  was  a  resident  in 
Oovan.  They  come  down  to  our  Plantation  district, 
where  they  find  seamen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour. 
This  district  is  near  to  Glasgow. 

8863.  {By  the  Chairman.)  I  see  that  before  your 
time  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  practically 
with  prostitutea  In  1865  they  are  blank  in  our  re- 
turn ;  in  1875  there  were  only  2  arrests  made ;  in 
1895  they  mounted  up  to  29.  Now,  what  is  the  ex- 
planation of  that  ? — ^I  really  cannot  explain  it,  as  I  had 
never  been  in  Govan  before  I  went  to  take  charge  of 
the  police. 


8864.  Did  you  not  give  new  orders  ? — Yes,  because  Chirf- 
I  observed  that  on  Paisley  Eoad  and  Govan  Eoad,  just  CoiulabU, 
over  the  boundary  from  Glasgow,  we  had  generally  a  ^•""•^^ 
few  prostitutes,    and   I  gave  orders  to    have    these  ^  Q^e^  \^^ 

prostitutes    dealt    with.     I    said,    in    reply  to    CoL        

IfHardy,  I  did  not  send  out  plain  clothes  men.     Bnt 
at  that  time  I  did  so,  and  brought  in  these  women. 

8866.  Have  yon  got  the  number  of  arrests  of 
prostitutes  made  in  1882  ? — Na 

8866.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  they  were  almost  nil 
before  that  time  ? — I  believe  that  will  be  correct 

8867.  In  1875  there  were  2,  and  in  1865  there  were 
none,  and  there  was  a  jump  up  when  you  took  the  police 
in  hand  ? — Plantation  district  grew  very  quick,  and  it 
may  be  as  the  district  gradu<dly  got  populated  by 
seafaring  men  the  prostitutes  b^an  to  go  down. 

8868.  What  is  the  charge  for  prostitution? — Loiter- 
ing and  importuning  men  for  prostitution?  They  are 
not  taken  up  unless  they  are  seen  to  importune  three 
or  four  men. 

8869.  And  what  is  the  evidence  required? — ^That 
they  are  known  to  be  prostitntes,  and  have  frequented 
that  district  for  so  long. 

8870.  The  evidence  of  two  policemen  is  required  ? — 
Yes.  Two  policemen  when  they  have  seen  those 
women  stopping  several  men,  and  when  they  have  been 
frequenting  that  place. 

8871.  Do  your  policemen  go  in  pairs? — When  they 
do  that  work  they  go  in  pairs. 

8872.  They  are  out  specially  when  they  do  so? — 
Yes.  On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  we 
invariably  attend  to  the  prostitutes,  but  there  is 
nothing  done  on  the  Monday  or  the  Saturday  night 
with  them. 

8873.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  got  your  single  men 
on  the  Monday  and  Saturday  nights,  and  this  sort  of 
work  may  go  on  under  their  eyes  and  they  can  do 
nothing  ? — If  it  was  very  glaring  they  would  ask  the 
men  on  the  neighbouring  b^ts  to  join  them.  In  point 
of  fact  there  is  very  little  of  it  on  Saturday  night 

8874.  I  should  have  thought  that  there  would  have 
been  more  done  in  that  way  when  the  men  were  drank 
and  money  plentiful  ? — No. 

8875.  You  never  have  the  evidence  of  the  person 
inportuned? — No.  In  just  a  few  cases  it  has  occurred, 
but  in  point  of  fact  we  never  get  the  person  importuned. 

8876.  You  have  in  the  offenders'  clause,  as  breaches 
of  the  peace  and  petty  assaults^  an  increase — in  1885  it 
was  1007,  and  in  1893  1658,  and  the  increase  is  steady. 
These  are  your  own  statistics  supplied  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission. — I  do  not  quite  follow. 

8877.  For  breach  of  the  peace  and  petty  assaults  the 
number  arrested  in  1865  was  only  442 ;  in  1875  it  was 
1383 ;  in  1885  it  was  1007 ;  and  in  1893  it  was  1568. 
— Between  1885  and  1893  there  was  some  change  in 
the  system  of  making  up  the  returns. 

8878.  But  that  won't  explain  it  here,  because  none 
of  the  other  classes  of  drunkenness  vary  so  much  as  to 
account  for  the  change  ? — Well,  I  think  there  was  some 
change. 

8879.  If  yon  have  increased  so  much  over  50  per 
cent  in  your  breaches  of  peace  and  petty  assaults,  and  if 
you  have  increased,  not  very  much,  but  steadily,  in 
your  petty  thefts  with  sentences  under  fourteen  days, 
your  population  would  now  be  so  much  superior,  in 
point  of  character,  to  what  it  was  before  your  advent; 
and  the  diminution  you  have  told  us  of  in  the  number  of 
arrests  must  be  enormously,  if  not  totally,  dependent 
upon  the  handling  of  the  police  ? — ^I  believe  that  is  so. 

8880.  Well,  that  is  a  point  that  I  wanted  to  come  to. 
That  is  your  candid  opinion  ? — It  is. 

8881.  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  Chief  Con- 
stable's business  to  know  what  the  systems  are  every- 
where around  him  if  he  wishes  to  improve  his  own 
system.  There  is  a  tremendous  diversity  of  handling 
by  Chief  Constables.  Do  you  think  that  any  improve- 
ment could  be  made  if  the  Inspector  of  Constabulary 
had  some  power  to  suggest  or  bring  about  something 
like  uniformity  of  action  among  the  Chief  Constables 
of  the  country? — In  a  small  town  like  Govan,  with 
63,000  inhabitants,  a  Chief  Constable  can  have  moch 
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more  ioHuence,  and  a  small  fuice  can  bare  much  more 
inflaeuce  over  a  community  than,  I  think,  can  be  the 

case  in  a  luge  commanity. 

I>«c  1894.      3S82-  ^  I  understand  it,  Govan  is  not  a  small  com- 

'  munity,  bat  simply  a  comparatively  small  slice  of  a  very 

large  community  t — That  is  so. 

8883.  You  are  very  much  like  Partick  t — ^No.  Par- 
tick  is  more  residential  than  we  are. 

8884.  Partick  is  a  much  lees  likely  place  for  crime  t 
—Yes. 

8885.  And  for  drunkenness} — I  would  say  so. 

8886.  Because  there  is  a  large  portion  of  Partick  io 
which  there  are  no  public-houses  1 — Yes. 

8887.  There  are  huge  districts  of  Partick  and  Hill- 
head  without  public-houses  t — ^Hillhead  is  in  Glasgow 
now. 

8S88.  There  are  fewer  public-houses,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  residential  districts ! — Yes.  We  are  pretty 
much  the  same  in  the  Ibrox  portion  of  Govan. 

8889.  Well,  in  Partick,  which  is  a  large  residential 
quarter  where  the  richer  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  reside, 
there  is  33  per  1000  of  apprehensions  over  all,  as 
against  40  in  Govan  ? — Partick  and  Govan  systems  are 
pretty  much  alike. 

8890.  You  are  decreasing  to  the  tune  of  15  per 
cent,  of  apprehensions  between  1881  and  1893,  whereas 
your  population  is  increasing  32  per  cent :  you  have 
decreased  56  per  cent,  in  your  drunk  and  incapables, 
while  the  population  has  increased  32  per  cent  That 
shown  that  that  element  can  be  changed  very  much  by 
handling  1 — Yes.  As  regards  Govan  .it  is  a  purely 
working-class  community.  Two-thirds  of  our  com- 
munity are  respectable  working  men  employed  in  the 
various  shipbuilding  yards,  and  they  have  the  police 
working  harmonioosly  with  them  in  their  districts  in 
many  ways.  The  people,  when  that  is  the  case,  get 
the  opinion  that  the  police  are  simply  part  of  them- 
selves, and  that  tends  very  much  to  the  reduction  of 
offences. 

8891.  Are  your  men  frequently  interchanged  with 
Glasgow  1  How  are  your  wages  compared  with  Glas- 
gow 1 — We  are  a  shade  better. 

8892.  Do  you  take  many  men  from  Glasgow  t — No, 
we  prefer  to  have  young  men  from  the  country,  rather 
(ban  to  take  them  from  Glasgow. 

8893.  Do  you  prefer  to  take  men  from  the  country 
rather  than  trained  men  from  Glasgow  t — Well,  there 
is  generally  something  wrong  if  a  trained  man  wants 
to  leave  the  GUsgow  force,  where  there  are  so  many 
more  opportunites  for  promotion,  and  I  therefore  prefer 
the  young  man  from  the  country. 

8894.  But  does  the  pay  not  attract  the  men  from 
Glasgowl — It  is  only  a  penny  a  week  more. 

8896.  But  a  great  many  men  do  leave  Glasgow 
force  for  English  forces  1 — We  have  had  none,  although 
I  have  heard  that  said. 

889)6.  You  know  the  enormous  difference  in  the 


proportion    of    apprehensions    in    England.     In    the  CM(/> 
Metropolitan  district  there  is  not  one-third  of  the  appro-  OimitaNt. 
hensions  1 — Because  the  system  is  entirely  different.       BamiBen. 

8897.  What  is  the  difference  1 — In  a  great  many  of  u  d^  isoc 

the  offences  committed  in  England  the  complainer      

requires  to  go  to  the  Police  Court  and  apply  to  the 
magistrate  for  a  summons,  and  that  summons  is  issued 

by  the  police.  Now,  I  believe  people  do  not  always 
put  themselves  to  the  troable  of  going  and  making  a 
complaint 

8898.  We  asked  some  of  the  Glasgow  police 
magistrates  for  a  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
Glasgow  and  Govan  in  arrests,  and  they  said  that  Govan 
was  under-policed  ? — That  is  not  correct,  although  it  is 
an  old  story. 

8899.  I  find  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Con- 
stabulary for  Scotland  for  1893  that  he  places  Grovan 
among  Uie  police  forces  that  require  strengthening  t — 
I  have  pointed  out  to  H.M.  Inspector  Captain  Monro 
that  I  think  he  is  in  error  there,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
to  pay  our  proportion  for  the  police  in  the  Marine 
Division  of  Glasgow  who  watch  the  Harbour  Dock  within 
the  burgh  of  Govan,  and,  in  estimating  the  police  force 
in  connection  with  the  population,  we  must  count  these 
men  in  the  Marine  Division  who  watch  in  the  Govan 
district,  although  they  are  under  the  Chief  Constable  of 
Glasgow. 

8900.  Do  yon  think  that  this  table  giving  the 
number  of  police  in  Govan  is  not  correct,  and  that 
instead  of  your  being,  say,  one  to  800,  and  Glasgow  one 
to  500,  that  there  should  be  some  of  the  Glasgow  police 
credited  to  yon,  which  would  more  equalise  your 
number  1 — Yee,  the  Marine  Division  watching  in  Govan. 

8901.  How  many  men  are  there? — ^I  should  say 
twelve. 

8902.  Would  that  make  much  difference!— It  wonld 
make  a  difference. 

8903.  It  would  not  make  much  difference  so  far  as 
Glasgow  is  concerned.  It  would  leave  Glasgow  at 
about  one  to  550,  but  it  would  bring  you  up  consider^ 
ably.  What  is  your  police  force  1 — We  have  80,  inde- 
pendent of  marine  police  who  watch  a  considerable  area 
and  thus  reduce  our  acreage. 

8904.  Now  about  prostitution,  how  about  fines  1 — 
The  first  time  they  are  admonished,  and  the  second 
time  they  get  14  days. 

8905.  You  have  had  experience  of  Glasgow  in  the 
short-sentence  treatment  of  drunkards  and  under  the 
extended  powers,  and  your  magistrates  have  almost 
never  put  the  extended  powers  into  operation  f — Only  in 
three  cases,  I  think,  where  they  fined  them  7b.  6d.  in- 
stead of  5s. 

8906.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  vagrants  t— 
We  have  very  little  trouble  with  them.  Vagrants  go 
to  a  centre,  and  they  pass  through  Govan  to  Glasgow 

8907.  You  have  some  beg^ng? — Yes,  not  much, 
[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.  JOHN  WYNESS  ANGUS,  Chief  Constable  of  Greenock,  called  in  and  examined. 


8908.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Chief  Constable 
of  Greenock  f — Yes. 

8909.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  t 
— Eight  years.  My  previous  poUce  experience  was 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Benfrew.  I  was  Inspector  for 
13|  years  for  the  lower  ward  of  the  county. 

8910.  What  part  of  Benfrewshire  is  the  lower 
ward  1— The  lower  ward  consists  of  the  parishes  of 
Inverkip,  Greenock,  Kilmalcolm,  and  Port-Glasgow. 
Tike  police  district  takes  in  a  good  part  of  Erskine  and 
Houston,  in  addition. 

.  8911.  Greenock  has  a  Police  Act  of  its  ownl — Yes. 

8912.  And  the  county  f — Is  worked  under  the 
■General  County  Police  Act 

8913.  In  Greenock  I  see  there  has  been  a  steady 
falling  off  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  disorderly  conduct, 
petty  assaults,  and  in  drunk  and  incapables ! — That  is 
only  for  two  years.     1891was  the  highest  on  record. 

8914.  I  see  in  1880  you  had  a  total  for  these 
offences  of  3000  apprehensions ;  and  in  1891  yon  rose 


up  to  3518;  and  in  1892,  3172;  and  in  1893,  2116t 
— Yes,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  that  1891  was  the 
highest  on  record. 

8915.  What  do  you  attribute  that  tot— To  brisk 
trade. 

8916.  Yon  have  been  there  for  eight  years;  that 
would  bring  yon  back  to  when) — I  began  on  Ist 
December  1886. 

8917.  You  commenced  practically  in  1887? — ^Yes, 
practically. 

8918.  You  did  not  introduce  any  great  change  of 
system  1 — No. 

8919.  Simply  pursued  the  old  system!— :So  far  as 
concerned  the  apprehension  of  offenders  I  simply 
pursued  the  old  system. 

8920.  What  is  the  system  in  connectioi)  with  drunk 
and  incapables :  your  definition  of  drunk  and  incapable 
is,  that  a  man  must  be  not  only  drunk  and  incapable, 
but  unaccompanied  by  any  friend  who  could  look  after 
him  !^  Certainly. 


Chief- 

0<m.itabU. 

Angut. 
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ChUf'  8921.  What  instructions  did  you  give  to  your  men 

Co^rtJ^i       with  regard  to  drunk  and  incapable? — I  am  sorry  I 

•^"^"*_        hare  not  die  inetractions  with  me,  but  I  shall  send  a 

lyiSiui^^  cA^y  to  {he  Secretary.     I  may  explain  that  I  foutid  it 

-      '  necesktry  to  point  oat  to  the  constables  four  or  five 

yeUs  ago  that  a  man  might  be  incapable  of  taking 

care  of  himself  who  was  not  absolutely  incapable  of 

locomdtiob,  and  that  in  a  town  like  Oreenock,  with  so 

many  harboUM,  and  where  so  many  cases  of  drowning 

were  taking  place,  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  that 

mein  who  did  not  khow  where  they  were^  or  what  they 

were  doing  should  not  be  allowol  to  wander  about, 

bat  should  be  pfcked  up. 

89^2.  Did  that  inuch  increase  the  number  of  your 
apprehensionsf — Slightly.  And  I  intend  to  sULte  frankly 
to  the  Committee  that  I  have  frequently  ImpreSseed 
this  upon  the  members  of  the  police  ititta — the  night 
force  I  speak  of.  If  they  pick  up  such  men  it  meanb 
thit  their  sleep  will  be  broken  next  day  ih  order  to 
attend  the  Court,  and,  therefore,  they  are  sot  deurous 
of  t&king  such  men.  And  I  havfe  a  Suspicion  'Uiat 
they  pasiB  or^t  many  cases,  because  we  hare  cases  of 
drowuifag  very  often. 

8923.  You  do  not  think  that  they  sweep  up  aU  the 
cases  1 — I  am  certain  they  do  not. 

8924-  You  often,  I  suppose,  have  occasion  to  take 
a  stroll  through  the  streets  at  night  1 — Yes. 

8925.  And  your  opinion  is  based  upon  what  you 
see  % — Precisely. 

8926.  1  suppose  what  you  say  as  to  the  men  having 
their  sleep  disturbed  by  having  to  be  present  at  the 
Police  Court  if  they  have  arrested  drunkards,  holds 
good  in  every  townl — So  far  as  regards  the  night 
force. 

8927.  Therefore  it  is  at  personal  inconvenience  to 
themselves  that  constables  arrest  drunk  men,  except  in 
Edinburgh? — Well,  yes.  In  Edinburgh  they  have  a 
different  system.     They  have  three  shifts. 

8928.  They  have  got  this  difference  that,  if  a  man 
pleads  not  guilty  he  is  remanded  in  order  that  the 
constable  may  attend  next  day  1 — Yes,  but  that  is  not 
the  case  with  us. 

8929.  If  that  was  much  of  a  factor  in  the  matter, 
don't  you  think  that  Edinburgh  arrests  under  that 
system  should  be  much  more  than  the  arrests  in  other 
places  % — I  would  say  so. 

8930.  Yet  Edinburgh  is  not  very  high.  Bclinbnrgh 
has  only  24  arrests  per  1000,  whereas  Qreenock  has 
231^ Yes,  but  there  is  a  very  large  exttot  of  Edin- 
borgh  wiUi  a  residential  population  that  do  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  I  think. 

8931.  Greenock  ia  a  fairly  drunken  place  1 — It  is. 
Kiat  fs  to  say,  it  comprehends  a  very  large  number  of 
the  lower  Irish  class,  a  population  who  work  about  the 
shipbuilding  yards.  They  are  of  a  rougher  clats  than 
the  populaition  in  an  inland  town  like  Paisley,  for 
instance.  Then  we  have  got  seamen,  another  rough 
class. 

8932.  You  have  got  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  your  apprehensions.  Do  you  attribute  that  entirely 
to  the  bad  trade  of  recent  years  1 — Not  entirely.  It 
certainly  h&a  had  a  large  efffect  upon  it,  but  probably  an 
equal  effect  has  been  had  by  the  system  which  I  have 
pursued  for  a  number  of  years  with  shebeens.  It  still 
continues.  1  have  got  special  men  who  are  specially 
acquainted  with  the  shebeens,  and  with  the  characters 
who  frequent  them,  and  the  same  men,  I  think  with 
one  exception,  have  been  at  work  all  the  eight  years, 
Sundays  and  after  hours,  visiting  these  houses,  accord- 
ing as  they  think  there  is  any  drinking  going  on  in 
them.  We  have  had  so  many  apprehensions  of  men 
drunk  or  drinking  in  these  places,  that  now,  practically, 
no  one  but  a  drunk  man  will  go  to  them. 

8933.  Do  you  think  tfhen  that  shebeening  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  drunkenness  in  Greenock  T— To  a 
great  extent. 

8934.  Hftlve  you  any  idea  of  extent  of  the  proportion 
it  constitutest— Ithink  y6to  might  say  almost  every 
case  after  ll.SO  p.m.  Eleven  o'clock  is  the  shutting 
hour  for  the  public-houses. 

8935.  If  you  think  a  man  is  not  r\in  in  or  arrested 


before  11.301 — He  has  been  at  some  of  these  places  chi^- 
getting  drink.  CoiutaBU 

8936.  What  is  the  proportion  of  drunks  you  arrest  ^^HP*»- 
after  that  hoar? — I  have  not  made  it  up  speoially,  but  j^  jj^  ^-^ 
I  shall  famish  you  with  it.  .^.Ji^ 

8937.  Boughly  speaking,  can  yon  give  us  it  f  Is  it 
one-third? — About  one-fourth.  I  should  say  rather 
under  that,  but  it  is  not  far  off  the  mark. 

8938.  We  are  not  talking  specially  of  drunkenness, 
but  of  cases  caused  by  drunkenness, — petty  assaults, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  disorderly  conduct,  and  drunken- 
ness 1 — Yes. 

8939.  That  is  sorely  an  inordinatriy  high  propor- 
tion ;  there  must  be  a  lot  of  shebeens  in  Greenock  t — I 
do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  that  is  ^e  exact 
number,  but  I  know  that  I  sign  warrants  for  searching 
and  examining  these  places  to  the  average  of  about  152. 

8940.  In  a  year? — No,  every  week.  The  warrant 
only  runs  for  a  week  under  the  Public-Honses  Act. 

8941.  How  many  visits  to  shebeens  will  your  men 
make  in  the  course  of  a  week  ? — They  certainly  visit 
every  shebeen  weekly,  sometimes  probably  several 
times  in  a  night.  If  they  see  that  the  people  are  in 
bed,  and  the  house  is  quiet,  they  do  not  disturb  them. 

8942.  It  must  be  rather  a  lively  sort  of  life  that  of 
a  shebeener,  liable  to  so  many  visits  ? — No  doubt ;  but, 
of  course,  the  moment  the  traffic  cerises,  and  the  people 
cease  to  go  about  the  place,  our  men  stop  going. 

8943.  How  many  convictions  had  you  for  shebeen- 
ing last  year? — It  has  been  going  down  every  year, 
but  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  with  me.  I  had  a 
good  number  three  or  four  years  ago. 

8944.  Do  yon  find  that  your  prosecutions  fur 
shebeening  are  generally  sucoessful,  or  are  they  difficult 
to  obtain  convictions  in  ? — ^We  have  no  great  difficulty. 

8945.  Do  the  men  who  visit  the  shebeens  say  that 
bad  liquor  has  to  do  with  the  supply  of  drunkards  ? — 
The  liquor  is  something  extraordinary.  In  fact  it  is 
not  liquor,  it  is  more  like  firewater.  I  should  have 
plenty  of  samples  in  my  possession. 

8946.  You  might  send  one  to  the  Secretary  ? — I  shall 
do  so. 

8947.  It  was  stated  to  us,  in  regard  to  these  shebeens, 
that  it  was  a  popular  delusion  that  there  was  so  much 
adulteration  of  the  whisky  supplied  here,  and  that 
there  was  no  marked  difference  between  new  and  old 
whisky  ? — I  never  tasted  it,  but  the  smell  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. 

8948.  You  get  samples — what  are  they  fort — ^They 
are  what  has  been  seized  under  a  certain  section  of  the 
Public-Houses  Act. 

8949.  Can  you  send  us  one  or  two  specimens  ? — 
Certainly.  I  shall  look  if  I  have  them.  I  know  I 
have  beer,  but  we  generally  empty  the  whiskey  eveiy 
month  or  two  months  into  the  drains,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  may  have  it  beside  us  just  now. 

8950.  Have  you  many  habitnal  drunkards?  Many 
men  who  are  convicted  of  the  same  offences  several 
times  in  one  year  1—6  men  and  23  women. 

8951.  You  had  1  man  and  10  women  arrested  5 
times  during  1893  for  offences  connected  with  drunken- 
ness ? — Yes. 

8952.  You  had  2  men  and  6  -women  arrested  6 
times ;  2  men  and  2  women  7  tintes ;  3  wonren  8 
times ;  1  woman  10  times ;  and  1  woman  II  times? — 
Yes. 

8953.  I  see  the  women  are  very  nrach  worse  as 
habitual  offenders  than  the  men  with  you  f — Yes. 

8954.  Now,  we  have  been  tojd  tljat  if  we  were  to 
lock  up  50,  say,  in  one  place ;  and  in  anoi^ier,  saji,  100 ; 
and  so  many  in  another,  possibly  even  a  latger  propor- 
tion, it  would  enormously  diminish  th^  numt>er  of 
offenders  ?— So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  lairger  pro- 
portion of  our  offences  are  attribntaHe  tb  936  iihli- 
viduals. 

8956.  But  that  would  be  a  pretty;  big  number  to 
lock  up  for  a  place  like  Greenock  ? — No  doubt,  bttt  of 
that  proportion  I  think  129  or  130  are  prostitutes,  and 
that  ia  one  of  the  matters  which,  if  anything  is  tu  be 
done  at  all,  I  should  like  to  see  somethiog  done  \ib. 

8956.  The  Glasgow  authorities  told  us  if  they  could 
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get  500  locked  np  it  would  enonuously  decrease  their 
pre-eoiiaence  among  the  cities  of  Scotland  in  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  arrests.  500  in  Glasgow  wpu^  be 
equivalent  to  considerably  less  than  lOO  in  Qreei^ock, 
in  fact,  to  50  in  Qreenoc^  in  point  of  population  1 — 
Tes,  that  would  be  like  it 

8967.  But  you  think  yon  would  want  to  lock  up 
more  than  50 1 — Taking  7  convictions  as  the  au,9^ber 
to  require  a  person  to  be  an  habitual  offender,  «s  have 
335. 

8958.  Seven  convictions  in  their  lifet — Oh  no;  % 
say  within  three  or  four  years — within  a  very  i^epent 
period. 

8959.  "^bat  is  a  very  important  point  Ton  say  7 
convictions  within  how  many  years  t — I  would  afy 
within  f om;  years. 

8960.  Ton  would  not  guard  that  by  any  number 
within  one  yearf— N'o,  I  do  not  think  sa  It  just 
struck  me  when  this  was  sent  down  to  me  that  it  would 
not  accomplish  the  purpose  in  giving  an  exaict  view 
of  the  characters,  because  we  find  very  often  that. for  a 
year  or  18  months  some  of  the  very  worst  characten — 
I  cannot  exnlain  the  reason — will  draw  np,  and  we  will 
never  see  tnem.  Then  they  may  come  back  and  we 
shall  have  them  quite  a  number  of  times  within  a  very 
short  period. 

8961.  But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  them  draw  up 
for  a  year  I — Certainly. 

8962.  You  were  tolking  about  the  number  of  pros- 
titutes and  their  effect  in  swelling  your  list  Is 
Oreeuock  more  infested  with  prostitutes  than  other 
placedf — Well,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  I  believe, 
it  ii^     I  know  that  our  nuqtber  is  about  129  just  now. 

8963.  You  seem  to  b^ve  come  down  greatly  in  the 
apprehensions  of  prostitutes.  In  1875  you  had  35 
prustitates  arrested,  in  1885  you  had  63,  and  last  year 
jou  had  only  22 1— Ah  !  but  that  would  be  only  one 
view  of  it — Uiat  is  for  importuning.  They  figure  more 
largely  in  these  cases  of  breach  of  the  peace  by  a 
long  way.  We  have  gut  the  importuning  on  the 
streets  i  almost  put  down,  but  in  other  offences — in 
drunkenneee,  petty  assaults,  and  breaches  of  the  peace 
they  are  a  perpetual  nuisance. 

8964.  In  the  first  place,  tell  us  bow  you  would  deal 
with  them  for  offences  of  prostitution :  what  is  the 
crime  f — Importuning  or  loitering  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution. 

8966.  Do  you  employ  men  in  plain  dothos  1 — ^Yes, 
whenever  there  is  any  complaint  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  come  out  again  on  the  streets  and  stopping 
people  or  making  remarks  to  the  passengers. 

8966.  Do  these  men  go  in  couples} — Yes;  but 
singly,  at  a  certain  distance  apart,  so  aa  to  be  within 
sight  o(  eacl^i  other. 

8967.  And  the  evidence  that  is  given  ts  of  course 
that  of  those  two  men  1 — Yes. 

8968.  You  never  tak^  the  person  importuned  1 — 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  come. 
They  won't  even  give  their  names. 

8969.  What  is  the  punishment  t—iOs.  or  30  days 
is  the  maximum. 

8970.  Do  they  generally  pay  1 — The  general  punish- 
ment imposed  is  about  10s.  6d.,  and  they  generally  pay 
and  don't  go  to  prison. 

8971.  What  would  10s.  6d.  mean  in  the  way  of  im- 
prisonment ? — About  seven  days. 

8972.  They  are  not  harshly  treated  1 — Certainly  not 

8973.  Do  you  think  your  bailies  treat  them  too 
lightly ! — In  the  case  of  those  offenders  who  come  back 
after  seven  convictions  within  three  or  four  years  they 
are  far  too  lightly  dealt  with. 

8974.  But  we  are  talking  about  these  offences  of 
prostitution :  a  prostitute  gets  run  in  twice  or  three 
times,  or  possibly  more  for  drunkenness  or  breach  of 
tha  peace  for  one  time  she  gets  in  for  prostitution  1 — I 
sbonld  say  oftener  even  than  that 

8975.  With  regard  to  the  other  offences,  you  have 
got  considerable  powers,  but  you  do  not  treat  the  crime 
of  importuning  veiy  severely — they  don't  generally  give 
tliem  thirty  days  t-— No ;  generally  about  10s.  6d. 

8976.  What  is  given  for  breaches  of  the  peace ; 


that    will    run  up  much  higher  t-r-Oh  yes ;    bijt  it  0W<^- 
varies  according    to  the   mag^trSitis  who    is  sitting. 
Yery  frequently  they  get  thirty  days  for  breach  of  the    " 

peace-  17.  Dec  UM. 

8977.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  what  your  powers  wece  in        ■  j^^  • 
^e  way  of  pn^^shment  fot  drunk  and  inc^blM  i)Qde«  '^' 

your  Police  Act  f— For  the  first  offence  it  is  408. ;  but 
after  they  have  against  them  six  conviptioQ^  for 
drunkenness  the  magistrate  qsui  imprisoa  them  wiiihoat 
a  fine  for  sixty  days. 

8.978.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  Bqrghs  Police 
Act  they  have  got  a  pUinishment  for  thei  firat  offence  of 
40&  or  thirty  days,  and  ^^^  thr^  re^pefited  convictions 
within  a  gjiven  period  there  cajn  be  an  addition  of 
fourteen  days  without  the  optio.i^  of  a  fine.  In  the  case, 
thoiefore,  of  l^he  pe^spn  who  can  pf»y  a  Qne,  you  se^m  to 
have  a  severer  ponishqient  than  in  any  oikti  place  we 
have  come  across ;  you  have  greater  powers  under  your 
Act  than  others  t— I  think  so. 

8979.  Are  these  often  exerdsed ) — Not  very  oftei^. 

8980.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  many  men  v^ere 
sent  thirty  days  to  prison  for  simple  repeti1fJo«a  of 
drunkenness  1 — There  ha^  not  been  a  single  person 
during  the  last  eij^t  years. 

8981.  Before  that  1— There  were  some  after  the  Aot 
came  into  force— after  1877. 

8982.  Why  were  these  severe  sentences  iipt  given ; 
did  public  opinion  revolt  against  them  1 — ^t don't  luiow  ; 
but  there  was  a  considerable  agitation  for  larasr  pov^ers 
at  the  time  the  Qreenock  Act  was  got  ip  1^7.  I  am 
fiipeaking  from  personal  knowledge,  because  I  was 
resident  in  the  town  at  the  time.  Th&r  got  these 
larger  powers,  and,  for  a  year  or  two,  I  oeueve  tl^ey 
exercised  them  ;  but  a  change  of  magistrates  occurred, 
and  they  did  not  feel  so  strongly,  and  they  dropped  into 
the  old  rut  and  took  a  milder  view  of  the  matter. 

8983.  What  is  the  usual  punishment  for  drunk  and 
incapable  1 — For  a  first  offence  78.  6d.  or  5  days. 

8984.  And  for  the  second  or  third  or  fourth  offence  t 
— We  don't  generally  make  any  difference  until  they 
come  np  to  over  six  convictions. 

8985.  And  then  t — They  may  give  them  sometimea 
SOs.,  sometimea  £1,  and  on  an  occasion  they  send 
them  to  prison  without  a  fine  for  thirty  days. 

8985a.  But  that,  I  think  yon  say,  has  not  been  done 
for  eight  years  i — No,  not  with  regard  to  anyone  not  a 
prostitute. 

8986.  Then  they  send  prostitutes  occasionally  to 
prison  thirty  di^s  even  for  being  repeatedly  drunk  t — 
Yea. 

8987.  When  you  speak  of  couviption^  I  suppose 
you  speak  of  all  convictions  of  this  class,  whether 
simple  drunkenness  or  petty  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
any  other  of  the  drinking  class  of  offence^ — (Uw^derly 
conduct,  petty  assault,  and  prostitution t — No;  in 
dealing  wi^h  the^  previous  convictions,  we  conftne  i^om 
strictly  to  drunk  and  incapable. 

8988.  You  don't  even  take  in  drunk  and  disorderly  t 
—No. 

8989.  Then  have  you  many  drunk  and  incapable 
six  times  upl — Yes. 

8990.  Could  you  give  us  any  exanjiples  of  ^omen  so 
frequently  convicted  as  dnmk  and   incapable! — Yes. 

There  is  one,  Bose  A ,  convicted  eight  times  of  being 

drunk  and  incapable ;  then  there  is  Ann  B ,  six 

times ;  then  Mary  M ,  five  times.     These  were  all 

in  one  year. 

8991.  Have  these  women  any  other  convictions 
against  them  in  the  year,  or  do  they  run  entirely  on 
drunk  and  incapable. 

8992.  They  do  not  run  entirely  op.  drui^k  and  in- 
capable.    Bose  A w^  alone  drunlc  ^nd  incapable ; 

Mary  M has  three  breaches  of  the  peace  and  three 

convictions  for  importuning  agi^nst  her. 

8993.  Well,  that  is  exacts  the  thii^  pop't  you 
think  that  your  system  is  ratheiWefective  in  this,  that 
a  woman  who  has  been  five  times  convicted  of  drunk 
and  incapable,  if  she  is  ar^ted  when  she  is  absolutely 
drank  and  incapable,  and  records  the  sixth  charge  of 
that  kind,  she  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  thirty  days 
without  the  option  of  a  fine ;  whereas,  if  she  is  arrested 
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a  little  earlier  before  she  gets  incapable  and  breaks  a 
policeman's  head  or  commits  an  assault,  she  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  your  repeated  conviction 
olaaset — Not  nnless  she  has  convictions  for  aasaolt 
against  her. 

8994.  But  an  aasaolt  won't  connt  in  with  your  drunk 
and  incapable  t — No. 

8995.  The  assault  is  subject  to  a  bi^er  punishment, 
I  suppose,  is  what  you  would  say  t — Undoubtedly. 

8996.  About  your  systems  in  the  counties:  you 
have  seen  a  different  system  from  that  which  prevails 
in  Qreenockt  In  Greenock  there  are  very  heavy 
penalties  and  under  a  special  Police  Act.  Take  it  in 
the  case  of  drunkenness.  Tou  tell  as  that  they  run 
op  to  thirty  days  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  In 
certain  cases  in  the  counties,  they  cannot  give  more 
than  5b.  or  24  hours  f — They  cannot  give  more  than 
that. 

8997.  Now,  you  have  had  experience  in  both :  do 
you  find  the  best  results  in  the  burgh  t — Decidedly 
yes. 

8998.  To  such  an  extent  f— The  fact  is  that  without 
these  powers  we  could  not  maintain  order  as  we  do. 
The  diESculty  of  dealing  with  drunks  in  the  county — 
I  speak  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  because 
I  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  county — is  this — that 
every  drunk  and  incapable  they  prosecute,  the  expense 
of  the  prosecution  will  run  up  to  eight  shillings  or 
nine  shillings,  and  if  the  man  has  to  be  taken  from  a 
distance  to  the  Court  it  would  be  more.  These  are  the 
fees  under  the  Sheriff  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  and 
these  exceed  58.,  supposing  the  offender  pays  his  fine, 
and,  consequently,  the  authorities  in  the  counties  set 
their  faces  dead  against  prosecuting  men  for  being  drunk 
and  incapable. 

8999.  What  is  Port-Glasgow  undert— A  Police  Act. 

9000.  What  burgh  in  the  district  have  you  formerly 
had  that  was  under  the  County  Government  % — Gourock 
was  the  only  one,  but  there  we  did  not  prosecute  for 
being  drunk  and  incapable,  as  we  had  no  Police  Court. 

9001.  You  had  no  other  burgh  under  the  County 
Act  f— No. 

9002.  What  system  do  you  pursue  in  Greenock 
with  regard  to  pledges  t — Prior  to  my  taking  o£Sce  in 
Greenock  there  was  an  order  given — I  do  not  know  the 
date— with  regard  to  persons  apprehended  as  drunk 
and  incapable.  No  pledge  of  less  amount  was  to  be 
taken  than  10s.  That  has  been  adhered  to  ever 
since,  and  is  still  adhered  to  for  first  offences. 
The  magistrates  of  course  never  exceed — ^I  should  say 
rather  with  rare  exceptions  exceed — 7s.  6d.  as  the 
punishment  for  the  first  offence,  and  frequently  it  is 
only  5s.  The  result  of  that  system  is  this,  that  instead 
of  having  a  large  number  of  foifeitures  as  in  other 
places,  we  have  very  few.  The  offenders  appear  at  the 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  getting  back  their  28.  6d. 

9003.  What  was  the  pledge  before  this  order  went 
out  ? — The  pledge  before  that  would  be  7s.  6d. 

9004.  Are  very  many  of  yonr  drunk  and  incapables 
found  with  lOs.  on  them  t— Oh,  yes,  a  good  many. 

9005.  Out  of  ten  men,  how  many  would  you  find 
with  10s.  t — I  would  expect  to  find  at  least  four  out  of 
the  ten. 

9006.  Would  these  be  sailors  t— Very  frequently 
tradesmen  or  workmen,  and  sailoiB  too.  If  seamen 
have  newly  arrived  they  are  more  flush  of  money  of 
course. 

9007.  Do  these  workmen  consider  it  worth  while  ex- 
posing themselves  for  the  sake  of  getting  back  28.  6d.  % — 
Well,  it  only  loses  them  an  hour's  time,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them — I  am  surprised  at  it,  but 
it  is  a  fact — a  very  large  proportion  of  them  turn  up 
for  the  28.  6d. 

9008.  Do  you  takeany  trouble  to  get  the  correct  names, 
or  do  you  take  "John  Smith  "  or  any  other  name  they 
give  you  Y — If  a  man  is  brought  in  and  gives  a  name 
known  to  be  false,  of  course  it  is  at  once  corrected,  but 
usually  we  have  no  mean's  of  knowing,  unless  the 
prisoner  sends  out  to  some  person  in  order  to  raise  his 
pledge.  Then  we  get  the  correct  name,  and  it  is  put 
down. 


9009.  Do  you  send  out  for  many  of  the  prisoneia  f  Ohi^- 
— Yes,  we  send  out  a  good  many  messengers.  CtrnitaMt. 

9010.  How  many  of  your  drunk  and  incapables  re-  •^*'^***' 
main  with  you  all  night  for  want  of  money  to  pledge  17  i>ec.  im 
them  out  t-— About  a  half.  — — 

9011.  What  do  you  do  with  prostitutes:  do  you 
accept  pledges  from  them  t — Yes. 

9012.  But  they  are  known  t — Yes. 

9013.  You  told  us  that  prostitutes  are  occasionally 
sent  without  the  option  of  a  fine  for  thirty  days'  for 
being  drunk  t — Occasionally,  but  very  seldom. 

9014.  Would  yon  take  a  pledge  from  a  notorioos 
person  who  might  be  dealt  with  in  that  way? — Oh 
no ;  there  are  several  we  would  not, — the  like  of  Mary 
M for  instance. 

9015.  That  is  left  to  your  discretion  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
absolute  discretion  up  to  the  limit  of  X20,  notwith- 
standing the  magistrate's  order. 

9016.  Under  what  power  is  that  t— Under  our  own 
Police  Act. 

9017.  You  are  not  much  troubled  with  vagrancyl — 
Very  little. 

9018.  I  see  you  have  37  arrests  in  1893  against  89 
in  1885 1— Yes. 

9019.  Has  vagrancy  decreased  f — ^We  are  generally 
most  troubled  with  vagrancy  when  there  is  any  talk 
gets  up  about  the  destitution  in  towns,  and  talk  about 
the  want  of  employment. 

9020.  How  is  that  t — They  get  to  know  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  come  in,  thinking  to 
pass  themselves  off  as  unemployed,  to  share  in  whai 
is  being  given. 

9021.  That  is  to  say,  when  there  are  soup  kitchens 
and  such  like  got  up  for  the  relief  of  the  destitution  that 
they  come  t — Precisely. 

9022.  Have  you  any  number  of  honest  workmen  on 
the  tramp  going  to  Greenock  or  passing  through 
Greenock  t — We  have  them ;  but  these  men  don't  go- 
to the  Model  Lodgiug-House  or  the  Refuge  in  Captain 
Street.     It  is  the  vagabonds  that  we  find  there. 

9023.  Is  the  lodging-house  a  private  lodging-house  t 
—Yes. 

9024.  And  the  Captain  Street  Institution  is  called 
the  Buchanan  Night  Asylum,  I  think,  is  it  notf — Yes. 
It  was  established  by  a  person  of  that  name,  who  left 
money  to  provide  for  destitute  persons  who  might  be 
on  tramp.  It  holds  about  thirty,  and  they  get  supper 
and  breakfast. 

9025.  Does  that  bring  many  people  about  Greenock  f 
— I  don't  think  so.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
great  effect  in  bringing  them. 

9026.  But  you  think  the  honest,  decent  working 
man  in  search  of  work  does  not  go  to  these  places  1 — 
No ;  they  generally  manage  to  find  fourpence  to  go  to 
other  lodging-houses. 

9027.  But  the  fourpence  will  only  cover  their  bed, 
not  their  supper  1 — That  is  quite  true. 

9028.  And,  if  a  man  is  hard  up,  say  he  has  not  got 
a  shilling  or  more  than  a  shilling  in  his  possession  1 — 
Generally  some  one  gives  them.  We  have  plenty  of 
them  applying  at  the  police  office,  and  we  give  assist- 
ance to  them  when  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are 
respectable. 

9029.  Do  many  come  to  you  ? — Plenty. 

9030.  And  you  give  them  some  assistance  f — If 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  bond  fide  respectable  person  who  is 
hard  up  we  do  ;  but  if  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  one  of 
the  tramp  class  we  send  him  to  the  Buchanan  Night 
Asylum. 

9031.  And  you  give  them  up  to  what  extent  f — That 
is  left  to  myself — ^perhaps  Is. 

9032.  That  comes  out  of  the  police  funds  % — Some- 
times I  give  it  out  of  my  own  pocket  and  sometimes 
out  of  the  fund. 

9033.  But  it  is  a  recognised  chai^? — Yes.  We 
used  to  have  a  police  poor-box  in  my  predecessor's  time ;. 
but  it  went  down  somehow,  and,  instead,  I  have  given 
applicants  something  and  charged  it  up  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  magistrates  have  never  checked  me  for 
doing  80. 

9034.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  aware  that  some  five 
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Oh^-  ■  thousand  find  shelter  in  the  polioe  ofiSeea  of  Glasgow 
OonMaHe  during  the  yeart — ^We  don't  give  them  shelter  in 
'"*^**-  Greenock  at  alL 

17  Dec  1894.      9035.  How  many  of  the  decent  working  class  wonld 
■  yon  assist  in  Uie  coarse  of  the  yearY — I  would  say 

about  aa  average  of  100. 

9036.  With  regard  to  these  lower  class  tramps  who 
go  to  the  night  refuges,  will  they  take  them  in  under 
the  influence  of  drink  ^No. 

9037.  Is  there  a  strict  rule  to  that  effect  t— There  is 
a  rule  that  every  person  who  is  to  get  in,  unless  he  is 
sent  up  by  myself,  must  be  there  by  9.16  at  night. 
There  is  always  a  policeman  in  attendance  there  every 
night  to  assist  the  superintendent  in  maintaining  order, 
in  case  any  man  wanted  to  take  advantage,  such  as  for 
instance  a  man  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

9038.  Then  does  the  '  inflaence '  extend  to  the  smell 
of  whisky  1 — ^Not  exactly  to  the  smell,  but  if  by  his 
conduct  he  showed  distinctly  that  he  would  be  a 
nuisance. 

9039.  He  is  not  allowed  to  remain  f — No. 

9040.  Ton,  of  course,  only  send  sober  men  there! — 
Of  conrse. 

9041.  And  they  take  them  up  to  any  hour  on  your 
recommendation  t— -Tes. 

9042.  In  the  county  where  you  were  inspector  was 
there  any  provision  for  tramps  f — The  law  is  that  any 
person  found  there  at  night,  and  who  is  certified  by  a 
medical  practitioner  to  be  unable  to  proceed  further  on 
his  journey,  the  Inspector  of  Poor  must  provide  for  that 
person.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmalcolm  they  had  a 
qrstem  of  allowing  fourpence  per  night  to  tramps,  in- 
stead of  sending  Oiem  to  the  doctor  or  being  bothered 
with  them,  and  found  lodgings  for  them  in  the  village. 
That  is  carried  on  yet ;  but  they  have  stopped  the 
money,  I  believe,  because  it  brought  so  many. 

9043.  You  speak  of  what  you  personally  knowt — ^It 
was  in  my  time.  I  had  to  interfere  and  stop  the 
constable,  who  was  practically  acting  as  Inspector  of 
Poor,  from  distributing  the  money.  We  found  that 
in  a  great  many  instances  it  led  to  breaches  of  the 
p«kce. 

9044.  Could  the  man  get  drunk  on  fourpence  t— 
Well,  they  had  generally  something  before,  and  it 
brought  tiiese  people  there.  I  saw  Mr.  Enox,  the 
Inspector  of  Poor,  abont  it,  and  he  stopped  the  money, 
and  gave  them  instead  a  ticket  for  their  lodging. 

9045.  That  is  very  good  so  far  as  their  lodging  is 
concerned,  but  they  get  no  supper  or  breakfast  t — There 
is  no  provision  for  food. 

9046.  In  any  other  part  is  there  any  provision  for 
thatt — ^Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  the  Poor  Law. 
Captain  M'Hardy  of  Ayrshire  deals  with  them,  I 
believe. 

9047.  Do  you  recognise  his  passes  t — Not  we. 

9048.  I  suppose  you  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Benfrewshire  ^— Oh  yes. 

9049.  Yon  have  a  vagrancy  clause  in  yonr  own  Act  t 
— ^We  have. 

9050.  Do  yon  know  what  it  is  t — It  is  the  Burgh 
Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862. 

9050a.  In  the  Greenock  Polioe  Actt — Yes,  incor- 
porated. 

9061.  Well,  in  the  counties,  the  County  Councils 
have  power  to  make  by-laws,  and  in  some  counties  they 
have  made  a  by-law  similar  in  terms  to  the  Burghs 
Police  Act,  and  in  other  counties  they  have  noti — 
Well,  that  has  been  held  illegal 

9052.  Well,  we  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  that.  It 
has  hardly  heea  held  to  be  illegal,  and  in  some  counties 
they  are  acting  on  such  a  by-law :  do  you  know  if  they 
have  passed  such  a  by-law  in  Renfrewshire  t — I  have 
not  heard  of  any  such  by-law  being  passed  in  Benfrew- 
shire, but  they  have  a  special  power  in  Benfrewshire. 
They  had  a  special  Act  for  vagrancy,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  has  repealed  that  Act. 
Although  it  has  fallen  to  a  certain  extent  into  disuse, 
it  can  be  worked  yet. 

9053.  What  were  the  powers  generally! — ^That  we 
could  send  a  vagrant  to  prison  for  sixty  days  for  being 
a  vagrant. 


9054.  That  is  to  say,  being  there  with  no  apparent  Ohie/- 
means  of  livelihood,  and  no  abode  t — That  is  so.  OwwtoJi* 

9065.  That  appears  to  be  a  stiffer  piece  of  legislation    *'^''**' 
than  in  any  other  county  we  have  come  across  f — No  17  Dec.  1894. 
other  county  has  such  powers  as  far  as  I  know.  

9066.  Could  you  refer  ns  to  the  Act  Y^-It  was  called 
Colonel  Muir's  Act.  It  was  passed  in  1848  or  1849. 
I  shall  get  a  copy  of  it  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary. 

9057.  Have  you  had  to  deal  with  many  vagrants  in 
Benfrewshire  t---Oh,  yes.  In  the  east  end  of  the 
county,  before  I  became  an  inspector,  we  were  very 
much  troubled  by  a  class  wfaieh  they  called  the 
'doesers'  coming  from  Glasgow,  and  we  dealt  with 
them  in  Folloludbaws,  and  we  always  acted  upon  this 
special  Act  in  PoUokshaws. 

9068.  That  is  pretty  close  to  Glasgow  t— Yes. 

9069.  You  stopped  them  at  once  t — We  apprehended 
them  at  once,  knowing  that  they  were  persons  of  bad 
character,  sleeping  about  the  kilns  and  out-houses,  and 
so  forth. 

9060.  But  you  could  deal  with  ttiem  under  the 
Trespass  &.eta1—{Gol.  M'Hardy.)  The  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Acts.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  prior  to 
the  Prevention  of  Grimes  Act,  to  a  period  between 
1863  and  1869  when  we  worked  with  CoL  Muir's  Act. 

9061.  But  if  it  were  Col.  Muir's  Act  it  woald  be 
a  public  Act,  not  a  private  Act  t — He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament.  It  was  at  his  instance  that  the  Act  was 
obtained.  He  was  the  father  of  Col.  Muir  who  was 
M.P.,  and  who  died  some  years  ago. 

9062.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  In  Greenock  the 
Greenock  Police  Act  is  a  special  Act  that  was  passed 
for  Greenock  :  was  it  intended  to  allow  proper  develop- 
ment— to  give  extended  powers  of  imprisonment  for 
offences  of  disorder  t — For  offences  of  dmnkenness. 

9063.  Well,  what  I  mean  is  dmnkenness  and 
disorder  I — Yes. 

9064.  What  was  the  extreme  limit  of  the  powers 
conferred  under  thsA  Act  to  the  magistrates  for  these 
offences  t — ^That  is,  cases  of  dmnkenness  f 

9065.  Was  not  disorder  brought  in ! — No ;  if  you 
come  to  breach  of  the  peace,  which  is,  of  course,  dis- 
order, the  magistrate  can  give  anyone  sixty  days,  that 
requires  no  Act. 

9066.  For  crimes  of  disorder,  including  breaches  of 
the  peace  and  disorder,  they  bad  power  to  give  up  to 
sixty  days  I — ^Yes. 

9067.  There  was  no  such  power  under  any  other 
Police  Act  in  Scotland  < — Oh  yes. 

9068.  At  that  time  t--Yes. 

9069.  Where  else! — I  think  the  general  power  was 
that  in  cases  of  breach  of  the  peace  the  magistrate 
could  give  £5  with  an  alternative  of  30  days,  or  60 
days  without  a  fine,  in  virtue  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act 

9070.  Then  was  there  any  great  necessity  for  claim- 
ing these  extraordinary  powers  in  this  particular  Bill  ? 
— ^The  special  powers  were  confined  simply  to  drunk 
and  incapable  offences. 

9071.  Yon  have  at  any  rate  special  power  in  regard 
to  the  drunk  and  incapable  t — Yes. 

9072.  And  the  outcome  in  real  practice  has  been 
that  the  magistrates  have  not  taken  advantage  of  their 
extreme  powers,  but  as  a  rule  have  worked  upon  lines 
more  or  less  similar  to  magistrates  in  other  towns  f — 
Precisely. 

9073.  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  any  associations  for 
the  reclamation  of  offenders — prostitutes  for  instance. 
Do  you  do  anything  to  help  them  to  be  placed  in 
homes! — ^We  do,  whenever  we  have  an  opportunity, 
but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  get  them  to  go. 

8k)74.  Through  your  own  instrumentality  you  have 
not  sent  a  great  many  cases  to  these  places  !— We  send 
all  we  can  get  to  go,  but  I  think  that  seven  or  eight 
would  be  about  the  number  I  have  got  to  go. 

9075.  Do  the  magistrates  ever  offer  the  alternative 
to  a  girl  of  that  sort  ? — Not  before  sentence. 

9076.  After  she  Lb  sentenced  t — ^Yes. 

9077.  Do  you  receive  any  remuneration  from  the 
Prison  Commissioners  for  conveying  prisoners  from  the 
police  oflBce  to  the  prison  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 
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Ohitf-  9078.  (By  the  Chairman).    How  maob  would  you 
Oontt<ib(c        ggj.  If — J  J,  jg  jjyg  jmjj  twopence  per  prisoner. 
-*«S«^_  9079.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)    Is  it  not  consoUdated  1 
17  Dec.  iSM.  — Yes,  we  made  an  agreement  with  the  Prison  Com- 
mis-sioners.     It  is  really  not  a  source  of  revenue  to  us. 

9080.  But  it  is  better  than  getting  nothing  1 — 
Certainly. 

9081.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  the  amount  of 
your  pledges  1 — I  have  not  the  figures,  but  I  shall  put 
them  in. 

9082.  Do  you  entertain  any  views  as  to  how  these 
liabitual  offenders  might  be  best  dealt  with  i — I  think 
that  after  a  third  conviction  within,  say  three  years, 
that  there  should  be  a  specified  period  of  iraprison- 
meiit. 

9083.  And  you  would  treat  it  by  imprisonment  1 — 
Yes. 

9084.  You  have  not  considered  the  idea  of  confine- 
ment in  a  reformatory  institution? — What  I  would 
aim  at,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  to  stop  them  before 
they  get  to  be,  what  I  would  call,  habitual  offenders,  by 
having  seven  or  eight  convictions  against  them. 

9085.  But  how  would  you  stop  themf — Well, 
suppose  a  person  had  three  convictions  against  him,  it 
would  be  a  great  deterrent  if  that  person  knew  that  on 
coming  up  the  fourth  time  he  would  get  a  certain 
specified  period  of  imprisonment. 

9086.  What  would  you  say  for  the  fourth  time  i — I 
should  say  not  less  than  40  days. 

9087.  For  drunkenness  1 — For  drunkenness,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  any  of  these  petty  offences. 

9088.  Do  you  include  drunk  and  incapable  in  these  t 
—Yes. 

9089.  But  your  people  have  not  acted  on  their 
powers  ? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that 

9090.  So  that  you  don't  want  any  legislation  unless 
to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  give  a  smaller  sen- 
tence, which  would  be  rather  a  new  line  1 — We  have  un- 
doubted power  to  go  up  to  one  month  for  drunkenness, 
and  for  breaches  of  the  peace  and  petty  assaults  60 
days. 

9091.  You  mention  that  you  have  sent  some  of  your 
prostitutes  to  institutions — there  is,  I  understand,  a 
jilace — ^a  laundry — in  Greenock  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  1 — Yes. 

9092.  Do  you  send  many  of  them  there? — I  have 
never  myself  sent  one  there.  I  don't  know  that  they 
would  receive  a  prostitute  there. 

9093.  They  would  not  receive  any  one  but  a  dis- 
charged prisoner?— Yes;  those  they  receive  are  on 
the  vetge  of  prostitution,  whom  they  think  they  might 
save.  There  is  another  place  for  fallen  women  out  at 
Ingles  ton. 

9094.  You  send  a  very  considerable  lot  of  boys  to 
the  'Mars'  Training  Ship?— We  do. 

9095.  What  are  the  results  ? — I  think  very  good. 

9096.  Do  you  send  any  to  the  '  Empress  '  ?— We  send 
to  both  ships. 

9097.  And  you  think  that  the  results  are  good  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

9098.  Do  you  send  many  to  the  reformatories? — 
We  have  a  good  few  in  Kibble  and  some  at  Stranraer, 
all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  good. 

9099.  Do  you  think  the  reformatories  or  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  are  better  ? — With  both  the  results  are 
good,  except  in  Dalbeth  for  Roman  Catholic  boys. 
There  is  such  a  large  number  of  bad  boys  there  that  if 
a  boy  is  not  vicious  when  he  goes  he  comes  out  fully 
developed. 

9100.  Do  you  birch  many  boys? — We  did  up  till 
last  year,  but  they  have  been  falling  away.  Some  of 
the  magistrates  are  against  iu 

9101.  What  is  your  idea  of  it? — For  the  first  and 
second  offences  my  idea  is  that  it  does  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

9102.  For  juveniles  ? — Boys  under  fourteen. 

9103.  Would  you  extend  the  age? — There  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  does  apply  after  fourteen,  but  I  would 
not  extend  it  after  fourteen. 

9104.  Do  you  find  that  it  has  a  salutary  effect  1 — It 
has. 


9105.  And  it  is  probably  better  than  sending  the  ^^'^^'j^^^ 
boys  to  prison  for  a  short  timel — ^Very  much  better  2j*~** 
for  the  first  or  second  offence.  ngtts. 

9106.  You  have  no  certified  police  ceUs,  having  a  17  Deo.  ISM. 
prison  in  the  town  ? — No.  

9107.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  find  drunken- 
ness more  common  among  women  than  among  men  in 
Qreenock  1 — Oh  yes. 

9108.  You  spoke  of  seven  convictions  over  several 
years :  don't  you  think  that  a  rather  hard  and  rigid 
definition  of  an  habitual  ofifonder  ? — I  don't  think  so. 

9109.  Do  you  mean  to  eay  that  you  would  class  as 
such  respectable  working  men,  citizens  and  sailors,  who 
might  get  twice  into  the  hands  of  tiie  police  in  one 
year  ? — No. 

9110.  Then  yon  can  have  no  ezperienoe  in  Qreenock 
of  working  men,  sailors  or  others  who  are  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  idlers  or  wasters,  who  get  into  prison  once 
or  twice  in  a  year,  leaving  a  pledge  or  getting  off  with 
a  fine  ? — The  cases  are  very,  very  few. 

9111.  But  you  can  conceive  under  such  a  definition 
that  the  family  of  a  working  man  getting  run  in  once 
or  twice  a  year  would  be  dealt  with  hardly  ? — I  should 
certainly  consider  any  one  with  seven  convictions  in 
four  years  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  habitual  offmder. 

9112.  That  is  to  say,  one  and  three-fourth  lapses  per 
annum  would  render  him  liable  to  be  classed  in  the 
category  of  habitual  offenders? — Yes. 

9113.  Why  do  the  magistrates  not  act  upon  their 
present  powers? — I  cannot  say  for  that 

9114.  Does  the  Public  Prosecutor  give  any  idea  to 
the  magistrate  as  to  the  previous  history  of  the  prisoner 
before  passing  sentence  ?-— He  does. 

9115.  And,  in  spite  of  that  knowledge,  he  refuses  to 
act  up  to  the  full  powers  the  law  gives  him  ? — He  does 
not  do  it 

9116.  In  suggesting  that  you  would  give  40  days 
for  drunkenness,  or  60  days,  have  you  considered  what 
the  sentences  are  now  being  passed  by  sheriffs  and  by 
sherifis  and  juries  for  serious  assaults,  and  for  offences 
not  of  a  petty  character :  do  you  know  that  the  punish- 
ments for  these  things  are  less  now  than  they  have 
ever  been  ? — I  know  that 

9117.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  support 
you  in  giving  40  and  60  days  to  drunk  and  incapables, 
even  for  four  convictions  i — I  do  not  look  upon 
imprisonment  as  a  matter  of  punishment  to  many  of 
those  people,  unless  it  be  in  depriving  them  of  their 
employment  and  liberty. 

9118.  Do  you  expect  any  more  reformation  from  40 
days  than  from  seven  ? — Certainly. 

9119.  Within  the  last  few  years  have  you  found 
that  the  sentences  in  Greenock  have  increased  as  to 
time  on  the  average  ? — I  think  they  have  decreased. 

9120.  How  many  people  are  apprehended  for  the 
first  time  in  Greenock  out  of  your  2116? — About  one- 
half. 

9121.  Of  those  apprehended  for  the  first  time,  how 
many  come  back  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  question  ? 
—Not  above  500. 

9122.  Five  hundred  of  1000  come  back  to  yon  for  a 
second  time  ? — I  think  I  have  the  figures  here. 

9123.  Is  that  not  phenomenal — we  have  had  towns 
where  there  was  only  five  per  cent. — could  you  give  me 
the  figures  of  these  ? — The  apprehensions  and  citations 
are  together. 

9124.  Well,  you  have  2116 1— Of  that  1800  would 
be  cited  or  apprehended  for  the  first  time. 

9125.  How  many  people  have  been  apprehended 
only  once  during  the  year? — I  have  not  the  figures 
separated  here,  but  I  shall  fill  them  in. 

9126.  Assume  that  you  find  that  90  per  cent  were 
apprehended  during  the  year  in  Greenock  and  did  not 
return  ^ain  during  that  year,  would  that  not  indicate 
that  the  powers  you  at  present  possess  to  deal  with  these 
minor  offences  is  adequate  enough  1 — If  there  were  90 
per  cent  that  did  not  come  back  again  that  year, 
certainly  I  think  it  would. 

9127.  {By  Dr.  Farquharaon.) — You  were  telling  us 
something  about  the  adulteration  of  liquor  in  Greenock; 
do  you  think  the  quality  of  the  liquor  has  a  good  deal 
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to  do— -something,  at  all  events — vith  the  violence  and 
disturbance  coming  from  inebriety  t — It  certainly  has  to 
do   with    dronkenneas,   and   I   have  no    donbt  with 
17  Dee.  1894.  violence   too,  becanse  that  very  bad  class  of  whisky 

certainly  affects  them  in  a  way  that  ordinary  malt 

whisky  doesn't  do. 

9128.  A  smaller  quantity  wonld  have  a  greater 
efiect  upon  them  than  a  greater  qnantity  of  good 
whisky }-— Tea,  and  a  difTerent  effect;  it  affeets  the 
limbs. 

9129.  Is  it  anything  that  they  put  into  the  whisky, 
or  is  it  new  or  raw  whisky  1 — Well,  new  or  raw  whisky 
is  vary  bad  in  that  way. 

9130.  Do  they  put  anything  into  it  I — I  think  there 
mnst  be  spirits  of  wine  or  something  like  that  in  it. 

9131.  Conid  they  afford  to  do  that — is  not  spirits  of 
wine  expensive? — Certainly,  it  is  expensive;  but  they 
can  get  otiie;  kinds  of  spirit,  what  they  call '  finish.' 


9132.  Could  the  Adulteration  Laws  not  be  put  into  CKieJ- 
force  against  that  class  of  liquor  in  Greenock  1 — We  OmatahU 
have  undoubted  power  in  regard  to  that  in  Greenock ;    "*^'*'' 

but  I  have  not  seen  it  need  in  regard  to  ordinary  spirit  17  Dec.  1984. 

dealers,  and  it  is  no  use  trying  it  with  the  shebeeners,       

because  they  only  keep  it  in  the  place  for  a  night ;  they 
must  always  guard  against  having  more  than  a  gallon 
or  we  can  seize  it. 

9133.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  the  clause 
into  effect?— No. 

9134.  Does  it  require  any  particular  kind  of  evi- 
dence to  apply  the  Adulteration  Clauses  1 — If  an  inspector 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  goes  into  any  spirit 
shop  he  is  bound  to  be  supplied  with  any  class  of 
liquor  he  likes  to  ask  for  the  purpose  of  testing;  and 
the  question  only  is — is  there  any  difficulty  in  the 
analyst  determining  what  is  in  it }  [The  witness  then 
withdrew.] 


Mb.  JOHN  YOUNG  KINO,  Solicitor,  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


9135.  {B\i  ihe  C^atrman.) — ^You  are  a  solicitor  in 
Glasgow  ?— X  am, 

9136.  Ton  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  People  t — That  is  so. 

9137.  In  connection  with  that,  you  acted  as  joint- 
convener  of  a  sub-committee  on  petty  otiminaU  and 
vagrants? — ^That  is  so. 

9138.  And  you  made  a  report  ? — Yes. 

9139.  Would  yon  very  briefly  tell  us  your  proposals 
as  to  the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinqnemts? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  put  it  more  briefly  than  in  the  three 
recommendations  given  in  our  report.  They  are  as 
follows : — (1)  That  a  measure  proceeding  on  the  lines 
of  the  Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Bepression  Act,  1878,  should  be  made  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  Scotland ;  and  that  the  powers  conferred 
by  that  Act,  as  well  as  by  the  General  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools'  Acts,  should  be  amplified  in  the 
matter  of  withdrawing  children  wholly  or  partially 
from  the  influence  and  control  of  unworthy  parents,  or 
other  persons  working  as  guardians.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Day  Industrial  School  system  is  most  valuable, 
as  securing  for  the  children  in  many  cases  a  strict 
discipline  and  healthy  upbringing,  witiiout  absolutely 
breaking  the  family  tie. 

9140.  Before  you  go  farther,  would  you  explain  to 
us  accurately  what  is  the  Day  Industrial  School 
System  ? — ^  Morison,  a  member  of  this  Committee, 
takes  a  very  active  part  in  the  working  of  that  system 
which,  I  understand,  has  to  a  large  extent  taken  its 
rise  from  this  Act  of  1878.  Full  power  is  given  by 
that  Act  to  establish  schools  at  which  the  children  shall 
not  be  lodged  at  all,  but  simply  taught  during  the  day 
and  sent  home  to  their  parente  at  night 

9141.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  powers  under 
which  they  are  committed,  and  how  their  attendance  is 
insured,  and  what  there  is  to  prevent  them  breaking 
away  from  the  restraint? — As  I  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  it  practically  applies  to  children  who 
ate,  under  the  existing  law,  amenable  to  the  provisions 
of  Industrial  Schools  Act ;  and  the  idea  of  those  who 
have  been  working  this  was,  that  the  power  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  children  of  parente  who  had  not  been 
convicted  of  crime  might  be  somewhat  amplified,  so  as 
to  enable  those  who  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  work- 
ing of  these  Acta  to  take  charge  of  such  children,  pro- 
vided they  could  satisfy  a  magistrate  that  they  were 
being  exposed  to  absolutely  demoralising  influences. 

9142.  Well,  take  a  concrete  case.  It  has  been  urged 
upon  us  by  witnesses  in  various  parte  of  the  country 
where  they  are  troubled  with  tinkers — a  class  of  vagrante 
who  dwell  in  tento  and  wander  about  the  country, — ^that 
power  should  be  given  of  separating  their  diildr^i 
from  them.  Is  that  what  you  want,  and  to  put  them 
into  schools  ? — Well,  we  had  not  before  us  the  matter 
of  vagrancy,  that  rather  applies  to  the  country  districts. 
We  were  speaking  from  the  experience  of  gentlemen 
who  have  been  working  these  Acts  in  Glasgow. 

9143.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  extension  of  the 


Grlasgow  Act  would  not  have  any  beneficial  effect  upon 
Glasgow,  because  it  cannot  matter  to  Glasgow  whether 
Aberdeen  or  Dundee  has  an  Act  or  not.  You  have  an 
Act  in  Glasgow  ? — ^That  is  so.  The  making  of  the  Act 
applicable  to  Scotland  generally  would  have  no  effect 
on  Glasgow  except  by  way  of  stopping  the  influx  into 
Glasgow. 

9144.  You  don't  know  the  exact  powers  of  this  Day 
Industrial  Schools'  Act? — ^I  have  not  paid  specif 
attention  to  it. 

9145.  Then,  give  us  your  second  recommendation  ? 
— ^The  second  recommendation  is  that  no  child  under  12 
years  of  age  should  in  any  case  be  imprisoned  for  a  petty 
offence;  and  that  where  a  child  is  sentenced  by  the 
magistrate  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  or  Industrial 
School,  such  child  should  not  be  previously  sent  to 
prison. 

9146.  Yon  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  child  going 
to  a  reformatory  need  not  now  be  send  to  prison  ? — Yes. 

9147.  Take  the  first  part  of  your  recommendation — 
that  no  child  should  be  imprisoned  for  a  petty  offence 
— what  is  the  idea? — The  birch. 

9148.  Not  reformatories? — That  they  should  be  sent 
to  an  Industrial  School  without  going  to  prison. 

9149.  A  certain  number  of  children  would  be  sent 
to  reformatories  or  Industrial  Schools — now  it  is 
rather  a  serious  thing  to  send  a  child  to  a  reformatory, 
and  the  effeete  upon  a  mischievoas  but  otherwise  ex- 
cellent child  might  be  very  bad  ;  and  you — or  did  your 
whole  Committee — approve  of  the  birch? — Yes,  the 
whole  Committee.  Eight  or  ton  of  the  Committee 
took  an  active  part  in  the  working  out  of  these  details. 

9150.  But  you  are  sure  that  the  birch  was  what 
they  approved  of  ? — Yes. 

9151.  And  after  that?— They  thought  that  the 
Industrial  School  would  not  be  so  prejudicial  as  the 
prison. 

9152.  Now,  give  us  your  third  recommendation  ? — It 
is  that  the  powers  conferred  on  sheriffs  and  magistrates 
by  the  Lord  Advocate's  regulations,  in  regard  to  the 
birching  of  juvenile  male  offenders,  should  be  more 
fully  ta^ken  advantage  of  in  dealing  with  boys  who  are 
not  to  be  sent  to  reformatories  or  Industrial  Schools. 
Might  I  say,  for  myself  and  apart  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Committee,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  important  thing  if  it  were  possible  in  deal- 
ing with  those  children  who  have  not  lapsed,  but 
who  are  living  under  conditions  which  tend  to  de- 
moralise them  in  dense  populations,  to  make  some  pro- 
vision, either  through  the  Board  Schools  or  otherwise, 
for  providing  places  for  recreation,  that  is  for  those 
children  living  in  small  houses  who  cannot  reasonally 
be  kept  cooped  up  in  a  single  apartment,  or  even  in  a 
house  of  two  apartments,  after  they  are  done  with 
school  work,  with  the  result  that  they  get  on  to  the 
streets,  loaf  about  the  comers  and  the  theatres,  and  so 
forth,  and  get  into  bad  company  and  mischief.  My 
opinion  is,  that  if  it  were  practicable  to  provide  halls 
whore  gymnastics  and  other  exercises  could  be  engaged 


3fr.  John  Y. 
King. 
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ifr,  .Mn  y.   iQ  under  some  kind  of  saperriaion,  a  great  deal  of  good 

""*__         might  be  done. 

17  Dee.  1891.      9153.  But  you  have  got  gymnastics  already  in  the 

^ parks,  have  you  not — ^in  the  green,  I  mean  t— Yes,  in 

one  comer,  bnt  that  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  Glasgow. 

9154.  You  are  for  extending  that  system  t — l^at  is 
so. 

9156.  Now,  what  are  your  recommendations  in 
r^jard  to  adults  ? — In  our  report  we  say : — '  The  present 
'  system  of  dealing  with  this  class  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
'  the  sub-committee,  productive  of  mnch  harm,  and  the 
'  sub-committee  recommend — Ist,  That  a  system  of 
'  cumulative  or  progressive  sentences  should  be  adopted 
'  and  rigidly  enforced. '  The  CJommittee  were  unani- 
mous in  that 

9156.  That  is,  with  regard  to  drank  and  incapable^ 
riotous  and  disorderly,  and  habitual  offenders  generally, 
that  cumulative  and  progressive  sentences  diould  be 
adopted  and  rigidly  enforced  ? — Yes. 

9157.  But  what  sort  of  steps  would  you  take  t  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  drank  and  disorderly,  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  which  is  generally  combined  with 
drunkenness,  for  your  first  offence ;  give  me  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  you  would  do  1 — ^Well,  the  Committee  do 
not  profess  to  give  a  precise  definition,  but  what  they 
were  desirous  to  guard  against  was  that  an  offendra 
who  has  been  frequently  before  the  Court  should  not 
possibly  be  dismissed  with  an  admonition. 

9158.  Now,  you  are  a  solicitor,  and  you  are  awaie  of 
Lord  Kingsbnrgh's  Act  that  did  away  with  the  system 
of  bringing  forward  the  number  of  previous  convictions 
in  eviduDce  and  held  them  back,  no  mention  of  them 
or  facts  bearing  on  previous  convictions  being  allowed 
until  after  the  man  has  been  found  guilty:  you  are 
also  aware  that  in  Glasgow  that  practice  is  acted  on  in 
the  case  of  Police  Court  offences? — They  are  not 
referred  to  until  after  the  conviction. 

9159.  I  suppose  yon  are  further  aware  that  the 
police  magistrates  have  no  means  of  identifying  or 
knowing  anything  about  the  previous  oonvictions  for 
petty  offences  in  other  Courts  ^That  may  be ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  a  number  of  Police  Courts  in  Qlasgow, 
and  a  man  may  have  been  very  often  convicted  in  one 
who  is  run  into  another. 

9160.  And  may  be  a  first  offender  there  1 — Yes ;  bnt 
surely  it  should  be  possible  in  a  city  like  Qlasgow  to 
establish  some  system  of  identification  and  registration. 

9161.  Bat  take  another  instance.  In  Glasgow  there 
is  a  very  large  class  of  men — the  class  you  refer  to — who 
are  let  out  on  pledge.  The  man  who  has  five  shillings 
or  ten  shillings  can  almost  always  get  out  on  pledge, 
and  he  does  not  require  even  to  give  his  own  name  if 
it  is  not  known  already.  Would  that  not  interfere 
with  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme  as  you  speak 
of) — ^The  question  is  whether  such  a  system  should 
be  continued. 

9162.  Under  that  system,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
practicable) — Unless  they  were  taking  the  nune  and 
carrying  out  a  system  of  registration,  and  holding  that 
the  man  who  forfeited  his  pledge  was  practically 
pleading  guilty,  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  oat 

9163.  Yoa  are  an  outsider  and  a  lawyer,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  another  point  In 
Glasgow,  if  a  man  gets  out  on  pledge  and  forfeits  it, 
the  forfeiture  is  held  as  purging  the  crime.  In  Edin- 
burgh, if  he  leaves  his  pledge,  it  u  regarded  as  a  pledge 
for  his  appearance  before  the  magistrate,  and,  if  he  does 
not  appear,  his  pledge  is  forfeited  and  he  is  then  cited. 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  right  way  I — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Edinburgh  plan  accords 
with  sound  principle. 

9164.  That  would  enable  that  cumulative  system  to 
be  carried  out ;  but  take  another  case.  We  found  in 
Edinburgh  Prison,  for  instance,  a  prisoner  who  was 
said  to  have  been  in  fifteen  or  twenty  times.  Dr. 
Sutherland,  who,  as  you  know,  is  connected  with  the 
Olasgow  Ftison,  recognised  her  as  having  been  in 
probably  a  hundred  times  before  in  Glasgow  Prison, 
and  she  had  on  her  card  previous  convictions,  say  26, 
or  whatever  it  might  have  beeal — I  quite  grant  it 


might  not  be  possible  to  ascutain  all  the  facts  aboat  &  ^^/  J«^  V*- 
piiaoner.  ^**J' 

9166.  So  that  it  would  not  be  poaiible  to  rigidly  u  d^  ig^ 
enforce  it  as  you  recommend  t — ^Well,  there  mig^t  be      — _- . 
many  who   woald    get  ofi^  but  as  the  system  was 
worked  out,  it  would  become  more  effective. 

9166.  Now,  read  us  your  seccmd  reoommendation  in 
which  yoa  explain  man  aocnrately  what  you  mean  t— 
'  That  after  six  oonvictions  have  been  obtained  against 
'  the  same  person  within  twelve  months,  or  after  twenty 
'  convictions  spread  over  any  pmod,  the  offender  should 
<  be  declared  a  "habitoal  drunkard,"  and  should  be 
'  committed  to  an  Inebriate  Home,  or  otherwise  boarded 
'  out  under  suitable  conditions  as  to  health,  diet  <uul 
'  industry.'  Of  course  no  committee  coold  profess  to  be 
dogmatic  as  to  the  number  of  convictions  which  should 
prMlnce  that  result  • 

9167.  I  see  in  the  preceding  paragraph  yoa  speak  of 
the  'habitual  offenders,'  and  here  you  restrict  the 
term  to  '  habitual  drunkards ' — do  yoa  consider  every 
man  a  drunkard  in  whose  crime  drunkenness  forms  a 
portion  1 — ^That  is  so. 

9168.  Then  you  go  on  to  your  third? — Yes,  it  is : — 
'  That  a  vigoroos  effort  should  be  made  to  enforce,  and, 
'  if  necessary,  amend,  the  law  as  to  sapplying  liquor  to 
'  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  that  Uie  supply 

*  ing  of  liquor  to  persons  who  have,  to  the  knowledge  of 
'  the  pubUcan,  been  declared  "  habitual  drankaKb," 
'  should  be  made  punishable  as  an  offence  under  the 
'  licensing  laws.' 

9169.  Now  take  the  first  part  of  that?  Have  you 
any  reason  to  believe  that  a  vigorous  effort  has  not 
been  made  to  enforce  the  law  in  tl^  matter  of  supplying 
drink  to  drank  persons — had  your  committee  any 
reason  to  believe  that  ? — There  was  no  special  inquiry 
made  by  the  Committee,  and  difierent  members  of  the 
Committee  had  different  views  upon  that  point;  bat 
there  was  an  impression  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
trace  the  infringement  to  its  source  by  the  enforcement 
more  strictly  of  the  present  law. 

9170.  It  is  an  offence  against  the  licensing  laws  to 
supply  liquor  to  a  drunk  man,  bnt  the  police  say  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  enforcing  that,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  temperance  or  philanthropic  organisations  have 
never  attempted  to  detect  crime  or  give  information  to 
the  police  ?— That  is  the  case,  and,  whether  a  society 
like  ourselves  should  take  any  active  participation  in 
that  I  don't  know. 

9171.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  ? — They  have 
not  done  anything.  These  proposals  were  only  a 
recommendation  to  the  general  committee  of  the 
association. 

9172.  Now,  had  you  any  ideas  as  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  required  ? — Well,  different  views  were 
discussed,  bat  it  is  very  difficult,  I  confess,  to  say  how 
the  statute  could  be  improved  in  that  particular.  In 
my  impression  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  enforcing  the  law. 

9173^  Parliament  of  course  would  not  give  amend- 
ments to  the  law  where  there  are  already  powers  that 
could  be  enforced.  Any  organisation  or  society  would 
have  the  power  to  obtain  evidence — the  police  won't 
prosecute  for  want  of  evidence,  but  temperance  or 
philanthropic  organisations  might  send  people  to  public- 
faouses  to  get  ap  cases  and  have  the  matter  tested  ? — 
Well,  that  is  a  matter  which  was  submitted  to  the 
General  Committee  for  consideration,  and  they  have 
taken  as  yet  no  step  in  that  direction. 

9174.  You  mention  as  a  method  in  which  you  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  state  of  matters,  that  the  supplying 
of  liquor  to  persons  who  have,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
publican,  been  declared  habitual  drunkards,  should  be 
made  punishable  as  an  offence  under  the  licensing  law 
— we  have  had  that  proposition  brought  before  as 
frequently,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  how  you  would 
make  it  effective.  In  Glasgow  of  course  there  are  a 
great  number  of  drunkards  and  a  great  number  of 
publicans :  do  you  think  it  would  work  in  a  great 
city  ? — That  difficulty  lies  on  the  face  of  it  Some  of 
the  Committee  thought  a  heavy  onus  should  be  laid  on 
the  publican;  that  a  list  should  be  supplied  to  the 
pubUcan  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  that  he  should  be 
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Jfe^o^  Y.    instructed  not  to  sapply  them ;  but  the  majority  ol  the 

•""^  ""'"'         Committee  took  another  view,  and  said  tjit  the  onoe 

17  Dec.  1894.  si^oald  be  thrown  upon  the  Proeeeutor,  and  tliat,  while 

.  '. .         many  cases  might  pass  unpunished,  yet  then  were 

many  cases  in  which  the  publican  could  be  punished, 

as  many  of  the  casee  were  notorious,  and  a  spirit  of 

watchfulness  would  be  fostered. 

9175.  Take  another  instance :  if  the  drunkard  was 
to  be  prevented  from  procuring  his  liquor  directly,  you 
would  make  this  apply  to  grocers  as  well  as  publicans, 
and  that  wovld  make  your  difficulty  much  greater  1 — 
Yes,  it  would. 

9176.  If  a  drunkard  could  afford  to  buy  a  pint  or  a 
quart,  or  whatever  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  can  be 
sold  by  a  licensed  grocer,  he  would,  of  course,  still  be 
able  to  get  drink  Y—Tes;  but  it  is  not  that  class  of 
persons  that  were  specially  in  view.  The  class  we 
want  to  get  at  are  those  who  go  in  and  sit  in  the 
public-house. 

9177.  And,  don't  you  think,  tiiat  if  a  man  might 
send  in  a  frigid  to  get  drink  for  him  that  that  would 
militate  against  your  proposal  t — The  fact  that  it  might 
be  evaded  should  not  prevent  some  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  difSculty. 

9178.  You  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  matter 
of  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  yon  have  got  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  law.  You 
say  you  should  like  to  emphasise  the  recommendations 
of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1879  and  1888  :  how  would  you 
have  it  amended? — I  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
relatives  of  an  habitual  drunkard  to  subject  him  to  re- 
etraint,  and  to  have  him  confined  without  his  consent. 

9179.  As  a  solicitor,  would  you  please  let  us  have 
your  ideas  as  to  procedure? — I  should  proceed  very 
much  as  in  the  application  of  the  lunacy  laws. 

9180.  Before  the  sheriff?— Yes. 

9181.  In  camera  or  open  Court? — I  think  it  should 
t)e  in  camera. 

9182.  Unless  the  man  proposed  to  be  dealt  with 
wished  it  otherwise  ? — That  is  sa 

9183.  At  whose  initiative  would  you  allow  this  to 
be  taken  t — At  the  instance  of  members  of  the  family. 
The  class  of  cases  I  have  constantly  to  deal  with — and, 
I  suppoee,  my  experience  is  like  that  of  other  members 
of  my  profession — are  those  of  people  often  in  good 
position.  I  have  had  cases  of  sons  and  daughters 
raying  that  the  father  or  the  mother  were  conducting 
themselves  in  snch  a  way  that  it  was  most  important 
they  should  be  restrained,  one  spouse  complaining  of 
the  other  and  so  forth,  and  neither  the  minister  nor  the 
■doctor  having  been  able  to  influence  them,  I  have  been 
appealed  to  to  persuade  the  offender  to  go  under 
restraint. 

9184.  Now,  we  shall  take  an  opposite  case.  Suppoee 
jou  have  got  a  son  or  a  daughter — especially  a  son — who 
has  taken  to  drink,  and  the  father  has  a  very  sharp  way 
of  dealing  with  the  son.  He  says :  *  You  must  either  go 
'  to  this  retreat  for  so  long,  or  you  must  clear  out  and 
'  starve,'  and  the  son  goes  voluntarily  under  this  in- 
fluence ? — I  have  never  had  in  my  experience  the  case  of 
a  man  who  went  voluntarily  to  these  retreats. 

9186.  Not  even  a  son  ? — Not  even  a  son.  I  have 
had  two  or  three  cases  of  married  women  going  because 
they  were  afraid  they  should  be  separate  from  their 
husband  and  children. 

9186.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  women  in  the 
same  position,  who  were  not  there  of  their  own  free 
'will,  but  because  they  were  told  that  they  must  stay 
there  or  starve,  and  I  think  you  may  take  it  that 
occasionally  a  number  of  sons  do  go  under  these  condi- 
tions. But  reverse  the  case ;  do  you  think  sons  could 
venture  to  take  action,  even  in  extreme  cases,  against 
fathers  on  whom  they  are  dependent? — ^I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  many  cases  they  would. 

9187.  My  point  is,  do  you  think  you  could  get 
members  of  the  family  to  te^e  the  initiative  against  a 
parent  who  is  not  a  lunatic,  and  who  can  therefore 
change  his  will ;  who  can  change  the  whole  of  his 
monetary  dispositions  after  the  Act  was  taken,  and 
their  cards,  so  to  speak,  were  exposed  ? — WeU,  take  a 
case  in  my  own  mind  just  now.     There  was  a  large 


family,  and  Uie  family  would  have  acted  unanimously  j^f*  ^'^  ^' 
in  having  such  an  act  as  I  suggest  enforced.     The  man    **^'        ' 
— a  gentleman  of  good  business  experience  and  an  17  Dec.  18M. 
intelligent  man  when  he  waa  free  from  the  influence         ■■    ' 
of  liquor — would  not  have  done  anything  to  pass  over 
his  family  as  a  whole,  and  the  whole   family  would 
have  unquestionably  combined  and  taken  that   step, 
and  their  belief  was  that  they  would  have  had  the 
thanks  of  their  father  after  he  had  been  subjected  to 
treatment 

9188.  Well,  take  the  case  of  a  working  man  again : 
where  a  worldng  man  is  the  offender,  do  you  think 
yon  wonld  get  many  wives  to  go  before  the  sheriff  and 
get  him  locked  up  ?— I  think  ti^ey  very  likely  would,  on 
tiie  very  same  principle. 

9189.  Probably  a  son  in  a  working  man's  family 
would  be  more  independent  than  among  the  wealthier 
classes  ? — That  is  so ;  but  among  the  working  men  it 
might  possibly  be  cUefly  those  who  became  amenable 
to  the  police  who  wonld  fall  to  be  dealt  with. 

9190.  That  is  quite  true,  but  we  have  it  in  evidence 
that  a  very  large  number  of  habitual  drunkards  never 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ? — ^There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  getting 
a  wife  to  make  application  of  that  sort  in  regard  to  her 
husband  among  the  working  class;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  the  same  difficulty  in  the  wife  giving 
her  husband  in  charge  for  assault,  and,  though  that  is 
a  graver  step  than  Uie  other  (because  the  other  has 
always  this  to  get  the  husband  to  condone  it  that  it 
was  for  his  good),  yon  find  that  the  wife  frequently  gives 
her  husband  into  custody  for  assault. 

9191.  But,  don't  you  often  find  that  she  comes  up 
aftsrwarda  and  peijures  herself  in  order  to  get  him  off? 
— ^They  often  do. 

9192.  Yon  mention  that  yon  have  persuaded  a  good 
many  women  to  go  into  retreats ;  have  they  remained 
there? — One  came  under  obligation  to  stay  twelve- 
months, but  she  was  allowed  out  at  the  end  of  six 
months. 

9193.  And  was  she  cured? — ^For  a  long  time  she 
was,  but  she  fell  away.  She  had  not  been  subjected  to 
medical  treatment:  it  was  simply  the  ordinary 
abstinoice  of  a  retreat 

9194.  Can  you  give  us  another  case  of  cnre  effected? 
— ^Not  by  the  simple  abstinence  treatment,  but  this 
same  lady  has  been  cured  by  the  '  metabolic '  treatment 

9195.  Can  you  explain  the  '  metabolic '  treatment  to 
UB,  and  why  it  is  called  that  ? — ^Well,  it  is  an  American 
method  of  treatment,  and  I  am  not  in  any  way  asso- 
ciated with  the  gentleman  who  owns  il^  or  he  would 
have  taken  a  dif^nt  course  than  he  has  taken.  The 
treatment,  so  Car  as  I  can  judge  from  the  outside,  is 
very  much  the  same  as  Keeley's  '  gold  cure,'  although 
Mr.  Coykendal,  who  owns  it  claims  that  he  has  made 
a  considerable  advance  on  Keeley's  system. 

9196.  How  is  the  cure  administered? — It  is  partly 
subcutaneous,  and  partly  stomach  treatment 

9197.  There  is  a  liquid  used  which  is  taken  by  the 
stomach,  and  partly  by  means  of  subcutaneous  injection? 
— That  is  so. 

9198.  We  were  told,  for  instance,  with  regard  to 
another  cure — Tyson's — that  it  was  a  liquid  of  which  a 
certain  dose  was  taken  eveiy  hour  for  twelve  hours  per 
day,  and  this  treatment  was  continued  for  twenty-one 
days:  is  there  any  similar  absorbing  direction  given 
with  yours  ? — The  patient  requires  to  be  treated  sub- 
cntaneously,  as  well  as  by  the  stomach,  four  times  at 
least  in  the  day. 

9198a.  And  there  are  different  drugs  given  for  the 
stomach,  and  for  subcutaneous  injection? — I  under- 
stand so.  The  two  go  on  concurrently,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  continued  for  at  least  21  days,  and  four  times 
a  day,  I  think. 

9199.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  came  to  know  about 
it? — It  was  in  this  way.  The  son  of  a  well-known 
Glasgow  merchant  was  settled  in  America,  and  he  gave 
this  Mr.  Coykendal,  who  came  to  this  country  in  May 
or  June  1892,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  myself.  I 
found  that  he  wanted  to  establish  a  company  to  carry 
on  business  in  connection  with  his  cnre.     I  took  no 
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■j^^***  ''•i  pwrt  in  that,  but,  as  I  was  anxious  to  verify  the  extra- 
^'  ordinary  report  that  my  friend  had  given  me,  I  asked  Mr. 

MiSeo}  18M.  Coykendal  him  if  he  would  hare  any  objection  to  alk>w 
■  me  to  submit  the  treatment  confidentially  to  a  physician 

in  Glasgow,  and  I  said  if  this  physician  should  speak 
well  of  it,  and  assure  me  that  there  were  no  risks 
attached  to  the  administration  of  it,  I  should  supply 
him  with  a  patient  or  two.  He  agreed  to  that,  and  I 
got  an  assurance  from  this  physician  that  the  treatment 
was  thoroughly  scientific,  and  that  it  would  do  no 
harm,  if  reasonably  administered  although  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  system  would  secure  the  reeolts 
claimed  for  it  WeU,  the  results  of  the  treatment, 
were  certainly  very  remarkable.  There  are  cases 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  held  good  for  two  and 
a  half  years,  t.e.,  since  the  treatment  was  administered 
in  July  1892. 

9200.  What  sort  were  the  cases  1 — The  first  was 
that  of  an  employee  of  a  well-known  man  in  Glasgow. 
The  employee's  father  had  been  a  confirmed  drunkard 
and  had  died  an  inebriate.  The  son  also  had  for  many 
years  been  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and,  although  the 
employer  was  most  anxious  to  retain  him  in  his  service, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  send  him  away.  He  had 
married  a  most  respectable  woman,  but  she  also  had 
broken  down,  and  their  house  was  simply  a  place  of 
wretchedness.  The  poor  fellow  had  tried  very  hard 
to  break  oS  the  habit  time  after  time,  and  was  an 
abstainer  for  short  periods,  bat  always  broke  through. 
Well,  his  wife  was  treated  first,  and  he  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards.  The  result  was  that  the  craving  for 
drink  was  entirely  removed,  but,  about  six  months  after 
they  were  treated,  their  only  child  was  run  over  by  a 
vehicle,  on  the  street  and  had  been  taken  to  the 
Infirmary  and  was  about  to  be  operated  upon.  The 
hnsband  and  wife  were  going  there  so  as  to  be  at  hand 
when  the  boy  was  being  operated  up>on.  On  the  way 
to  the  infirmary  the  wife  felt  weak  from  excitement  and 
tqiprehension  and  the  husband  wanted  her  to  go  into 
a  public-house  and  take  some  brandy.  She  objected, 
and  said  she  had  no  need  of  it,  but  he  insisted.  The 
result  was,  that  within  a  day  or  two,  both  hnsband  and 
wife  were  back  in  the  old  state.  The  employer  had  his 
eye  npon  the  man,  and,  seeing  that  something  had  gone 
wrong,  he  went  to  the  house  and  discovered  the  state 
of  matters.  He  persuaded,  them  to  renew  the  treatment 
for  about  a  week.  They  did  so,  and  ever  since  there 
has  been  absolute  abstinence.  That  must  now  be  about 
two  years  ago.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  two  and  a  half 
years  since  the  wife  was  treated,  and  there  was  only 
that  short  relapse. 

9201.  Now,  give  us  another  t — ^The  most  recent  case 
is  that  of  the  Icidy  I  referred  to,  who  went  to  a  retreat 
and  broke  through  after  a  considerable  time.  She  was 
treated  about  twelve  months  ago,  and  the  result  has 
been  perfectly  satisfactory  till  now. 

9202.  In  how  many  cases? — About  half  the  cases 
I  know  about  have  been  successful,  and  the  other  half 
unsuccessful. 

9203.  But  how  many  cases  do  you  know  about  t — 
Personally,  I  know  about  one  dozen. 

9204.  Yoa  don't  call  the  case  successful  unless  the 
abstinence  has  lasted  for  more  than  a  yeart — That  is 
so. 

9205.  That  is  a  very  considerably  higher  percentage 
of  successes  than  that  which  is  claimed  by  tiie  Commit- 
tee that  gave  evidence  before  ns  in  Edinburgh  as  to 
their  experience  with  the  '  Tyson '  cure ;  but,  have  you 
made  any  experiment  in  conjunction  with  any  com- 
mittee or  anything  of  that  sort  1 — I  have  not,  for  this 
reason,  that  I  am  almost  certain  I  shall  have  authority 
to  place  the  whole  thing  frankly  and  fairly  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  profession.  I  have  urged  the 
proprietor  to  allow  me  to  do  that,  and  I  believe  I  shall 
get  authority.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  associ- 
ated paid  a  considerable  sum  to  the  proprietor  for 
leave  to  use  his  method  philanthropically. 

9206.  Your  friend  has  the  right  to  use  it  philan- 
thropically 1— Yes. 

9207.  Without  much  cost? — The  medicines  in  each 
case  cost  about  one  guinea. 


9208.  Did  you  ever  try  a  good,  hardened  police  Hr.  Jt^  T. 
court    habitual,  who    had  half  a   dozen   convictions  ■^*"^- 
against  him  ? — Well,  this  gentleman  —  I  suppose  I  ^-j  j^^^  isi*. 

may  give  his  name — Mr.  Johnston,  J.P.,  of  Ruther-       :.' 

glen— said  that  no  court  could  produce  a  worse  character 

than  the  man  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  When  Mr. 
Johnston  was  asked  to  take  an  interest  in  this  treat- 
ment by  the  same  gentleman  who  communicated  with 
me  from  America — he  also  was  personally  known  to 
him — ^he  said,  thinking  to  get  quit  of  the  matter, 
'I  will  give  yon  a  case  and  a  few  guineas,  and  if 
'  you  treat  that  case  effectually  you  will  manage  any 
'case.'  From  the  description  I  got  I  do  not  think 
there  could  be  a  worse  case.  But,  bear  in  mind,  unless 
the  patient  really  wishes  to  be  cured — ^if  it  is  merely 
a  demoralised  habitual  who  has  got  the  swinish  impulse 
to  drink — nothing  can  possibly  cure  him  of  drinking. 

9209.  But  the  claim  of -the  Tyson  cure  was  that  it 
created  a  perfect  aversion  to  drink? — There  is  an 
aversion  which  lasts  for  a  month  or  two  by  our  cure. 

9210.  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  so ;  did  you  ever 
take  any  steps  to  try  it  npon  a  moderate  drinker? — I 
did  not  do  that,  but  I  was  assured  by  every  one  who- 
underwent  the  treatment  that  there  was  a  very  strong 
aversion  after  the  first  week. 

9211.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  treatment  on  the 
people? — In  every  case  it  improved  them  in  a  short 
time.  One  or  two  went  off  sleep  for  a  time;  it 
rather  over-stimulated  them,  but  after  the  treatment 
they  were  better. 

9212.  Did  they  require  to  be  off  work?— It  was 
found  desirable  that  they  should  be  awuy  from  work. 

9213.  The  whole  time  ?— Yes. 

9214.  Did  they  have  to  be  in  bed? — In  some  cases 
for  the  first  week,  although  some  of  them,  I  know, 
went  about  the  whole  time. 

9215.  If  a  person  did  not  want  to  be  cured,  and  if 
you  could  get  aversion  to  drink  created,  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  have  a  month  or  two's  respite 
from  their  drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

9216.  Do  you  think  it  would  accomplish  that,  or 
have  you  ever  tried  ? — Well,  I  would  allow  no  one  to 
be  treated  unless  he  was  resolved  to  be  an  abstainer 
after  treatment. 

9217.  Well,  if  he  gives  an  assurance,  and  keeps  the 
assurance  ? — Well,  I  mean  I  was  not  testing  them  in 
the  way  you  suggest. 

9218.  Do  you  allow  them  liquor  under  toeatment? — 
I  believe  they  are  allowed  it,  but  they  very  soon 'cease 
taking  it. 

9219.  Your  friend  is  getting  an  unexhaustible  supply 
of  stuff? — WeU,  the  philanthropic  gentlemen  to  whom 
I  refer,  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
the  physician — ^who  is  the  representative  of  the  owner 
here  in  Scotland — is  working  it,  and  they  have 
in  the  meantime  withdrawn  their  supplies.  I  have, 
however,  got  a  letter,  which  practically  authorises 
the  philanthropic  treatment  to  be  tested  as  I  think 
proper,  and  my  idea  is,  that  if  I  could  get  a  retreat 
established  where  this  treatment  was  practised  side  by 
side  with  the  ordinary  method,  we  should  probably  find 
that  patients  would  voluntarily  undergo  the  treatment 
for  the  sake  of  getting  sooner  quit. 

9220.  You  have  never  tried  any  of  these  good 
police  court  fellows  ? — ^There  have  been  some  of  them 
tried,  and  whether  any  of  these  have  held  good  or  not  I 
do  not  profess  to  say,  but  a  good  many  of  them  have 
broken  away. 

9221.  Is  that  among  your  dozen? — No;  I  cannot 
speak  at  first-hand  of  them. 

9222.  Your  idea  would  be  to  test  it  side  by  side 
with  the  ordinary  treatment  in  a  retreat  ? — Yes. 

9223.  But,  of  course,  you  would  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  that  to  any  extent  so  long  as  the 
remedy  is  a  secret? — WeU,  I  have  urged  this  Mr. 
Coikendale  to  give  ns  authority,  and  he  has  indicated 
that  he  will  give  us  a  free  hand.  The  fiirst  condition 
I  am  stipulating  for  is  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession  according  tO' 
their  own  rules,  and  they  won't  allow  a  medicine  to  be 
used  unless  it  be  open  to  the  profession  as  a  whole. 
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Mj^  J<dm  r.        9224.  (By  Dr.  FarquharDon.)    You  have  told  us  on 
■^"f-  the  authority  of  the  Glasgow  physician  that  this  treat- 

17  Dec.  1894.  msut  was  both  scientific  and  safe ) — That  is  bo. 

9225.  Was  this  an  independent  physician  who  had 

no  connection  with  the  cure  ? — Absolutely  independent 

9226.  And  a  qualified  man  1 — A  man  of  high  stand- 
ing, but  I  am  not  allowed  to  give  his  name. 

9227.  Has  he  a  qualification  under  the  Medical  Act  ? 
— Unquestionably,  and  not  only  qualification,  but  he  is 
a  leading  physician  in  Glasgow. 

9228.  Was  he  familiar  with  the  composition  of  the 
remedy  t — He  knew  nothing  about  it  till  the  man  pro- 
duced the  formula  and  allowed  him  to  examine  it  and 
pat  questions  about  details  of  treatment 

9229.  Then  the  inventor  communicated  himself  the 
composition  ? — Yes. 

9230.  But  he  has  not  allowed  it  to  be  generally 
known  % — Oh  no.  It  was  submitted  to  the  physician 
in  confidence. 

9231.  The  physician  had  that  amount  of  knowledge 
that  he  could  state  from  the  composition  of  the  remedy 
that  the  administration  would  be  safe  1 — That  is  so. 

9232.  Have  you  tasted  it  yourself! — No,  I  have 
never  seen  the  medicine  at  all. 

9233.  You  say  it  is  similar  to  the  Keeley  gold  cure  ? 
— I  am  satisfied  that  it  does  proceed  on  the  same  lines, 
although  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  an  improvement  on 
that  cure. 

9234.  Have  you  heard  that  Keeley's  cure  has  been 
analysed  i — I  am  not  aware  of  that 

9235.  And  that  it  contains  nothing  but  pore  water  t 
— I  am  not  aware  of  that  I  know  there  was  a  contro- 
versy in  some  of  the  medical  journals  two  or  three 
years  ago,  bat  if  what  you  say  be  correct,  then  this 
must  be  very  different  from  the  Keeley  cure. 

9236.  That  at  all  events  would  carry  out  the  opinion 
of  the  physician  that  the  administration  would  be  safe  1 
— Well,  I  should  say,  although  I  have  not  seen  the 
formula,  that  the  cost  of  the  medicines  is  considerable. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  some  of  the  ingredi- 
ents,— and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  there  is  expense 
in  getting  them  from  what  has  come  under  my  own 
observation.  (Question  repeated. — If  it  were  pure 
water  the  administration  would  be  safe.)  It  is  natural 
enough  for  you  to  make  that  observation,  hut  it  woold 
be  h%hly  offensive  to  the  physician,  for  whom  I  pledge 
myself. 

9337.  I  am  making  no  suggestion  against  the  physi- 
cian, I  am  simply  asking  if  the  metabolic  is  the  same 
as  Keeley's? — You  may  not  intend  offence  but  your 
suggestion  reflects  on  the  honesty  or  intelligence  of  the 
physician.  When  I  say  that  the  treatment  is  not  the 
same  as  you  describe  I  do  not  profess  to  know  the 
working  of  Keeley's  cui-e,  but,  from  what  I  had  seen 
in  some  of  the  medical  journals,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  general  course  of  the  treatment  was  not  unlike 
that  of  Keeley's. 

9238.  I  think  you  said  it  should  be  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  treatment  that  the  patient  should  have  a 
strong  desire  to  be  cured,  and  enter  into  the  treat- 
ment with  a  certain  amount  of  faith  1 — Well,  the  faith 
element  I  cannot  speak  of,  but  I  will  give  you  an 
illustration  of  what  I  mean.  I  have  had  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  the  patient  was  to  some  extent  con- 
cussed. I  confess  that  I  myself  used  what  influence  I 
could  in  one  case.  A  partner  had  violated  his  contract 
of  co-partnership,  and  his  partner  was  to  give  him 
another  chance  if  he  would  go  through  that  treatment 
After  he  went  through  the  treatment  he  said  he  had  no 
inclination  to  drink  whatever,  but  he  would  keep  to  his 
old  resorts  and  his  old  companions.  He  went  to  a 
billiard-room  where  his  companions  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  whisky  and  water,  and  when  I  fonnd  that 
sort  of  thing  going  on,  I  was  satisfied  he  would  not 
hold  out  because  his  old  habits  were  entirely  the  same. 
He  very  soon  began  to  drink  again. 

9239.  You  would  not  give  an  opinion,  I  suppose, 
whether  his  feelings  was  mesmeric  1 — I  am  satisfied 
there  is  no  mesmerism  about  it.  The  man  who  is 
administering  the  cure  is  the  least  magnetic  kind  of 
jnau  that  one  could  meet. 


9240.  Magnetic  influence  might  be  in  the  remedy —  ^*-  **k  K 
the  feeling  of  faith  in  the  remedy  itself  might  supply  ^^'"9-      •    • 
some  power,  though  not  the  administrator  of  it  ? — Wefll,  ]^  j)^^^  ng| 
that  is  a  thing  I  really  could  not  speak  of,  but  there        ■.     , 
was  nothing  which  should  have  led  the  patient  in 

these  cases  which  failed  to  have  less  faith  in  the  treat- 
ment than  those  that  were  successful.  I  attribute  the 
failure  simply  to  this — that  the  patients  were  rather 
pressed  into  it,,  and  were  really  not  wishing  to  be 
delivered  from  the  craving. 

9241.  Is  the  element  of  faith  not  more  largely 
developed  in  some  treatments  than  others) — ^That  may 
be ;  but,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  could  not  have  said  a 
priori  which  of  these  people  were  most  likely  to  be 
influenced. 

9242.  Then,  woold  year  plan  be  to  take  sets  of 
inebriates  in  an  institution,  put  half  on  the  one  side 
under  the  ordinary  treatment,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  other  side  with  unlimited  liquor  and  the  cure 
alongside ) — I  did  not  say  '  unlimited  liquor. '  I  say, 
suppose  yon  had  the  offenders  committed  to  a  retreat 
for  twelve  months,  and  they  were  told  in  the  event  of 
the  physician  or  any  number  of  physicians  being 
satisfied  with  them  after  this  treatment,  they  would  be 
dismissed  sooner,  you  would  very  likely  find  a  number 
of  them  willing  to  say  that  they  would  undergo  this 
treatment.  In  that  case  I  would  aUow  them  to  go 
away  (if  the  physician  was  satisfied)  before  the  twelve 
months. 

9243.  Would  you  keep  liquor  for  them  % — To  those 
who  had  undergone  the  treatment  I  would  give  free 
access  to  the  liquor  before  they  left 

9244.  But,  would  you  not  have  doable  treatment  on 
the  same  man ;  you  would  have  the  same  man  with 
the  ordinary  treatment  and  the  other  treatment  with 
liquor  ? — If  you  call  the  mere  compulsory  withholding 
of  liquor  '  treatment,'  I  suppose  that  is  practically  the 
treatment  now  followed  in  the  ordinary  retreat. 

9245.  I  may  explain  that  the  medical  men  have  no 
faith  in  the  drug  treatment ;  all  that  they  believe  in 
is  that  a  man  should  be  shut  o5  from  drink  'i — I  know 
that  is  the  general  opinion  ;  but  I  know  that  there  are 
a  good  many  other  medical  men  who  take  the  other 

view.  .  * 

9246.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  shut  up  a  man  and 
give  him  your  treatment  alongside  unlimited  liquor 
for  testing  purposes  1 — If  it  wore  necessary  to  have  a 
test  case  in  that  form,  I  have,  I  think,  authority  for 
trying  it 

9247.  It  would  satisfy  medical  opinion  better? — 
Well,  the  difficulty  would  be  that  that  would  give  only 
one  or  two  cases.  I  have  had  a  much  better  test 
myself  in  that  at  least  half  of  these  treated,  who  were 
really  very  bad  drunkards,  have  been  able  to  overcome 
entirely  the  habit,  and  two  oases  have  proved  good  for 
two  and  a  half  years. 

9248.  Did  the  physician  help  you  to  investigate  the 
cases  afterwards  ?— -Well,  the  cases  of  which  I  speak 
just  now  he  did  not  investigate.  He  did  not  know 
about  them.  But  he  himself  recommended  one  patient 
who,  I  understand,  was  successfully  treated. 

9249.  {By  Dr.  Stttherland.)  Is  there  any  poisonous 
substance  in  the  solution  1 — I  believe  there  is  strychnia. 

9250.  We  were  told  that  that  was  the  principal 
ingredient  of  the  Tyson  cure  I — Yes. 

9251.  Then  you  would  expect  cumulative  effects  of 
any  such  medicine  % — Well,  I  know  what  you  mean  by 
cumulative  effects,  but  I  do  not  see  the  point  of  your 
question.  Remember  the  treatment  is  only  for  three 
weeks.  I  have  known  people  who  took  nux  vomica  for 
dyspepsia  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  period  of 
treatment  here,  and  there  was  no  bad  effect  from  it. 

9252.  But  the  usual  effect  of  nux  vomica  prolonged 
is  that  the  person  becomes  subject  to  muscular 
twitchings  f — I  suppose  so. 

9253.  Do  you  increase  the  dose  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  inebriety  that  you  meet  with  ? — I  can't  spesik 
as  to  that. 

9254.  Do  you  think  that  yotir  association  would 
give  me  three  or  four  bottles  of  the  solution,  so  that 
I  might  experiment  with  them  upon  the  most  habitual 
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•|'*jMli*  T.    drufikards  in  Qlasgow,  with  this  provieo  that  they  will 

•'*'^'  not  kaow  that  this  thing  is  a  special  medicine,  but 

17!  Dm.  .1894.  ^^  ^^  ^  j'^''  ^^°  usual  tonic  I  give  them  when  they 

"  '  are  down  in  health  1 — I  shall  do  what  I  can.     These 

gentlemen  will  do  anything  reasonable  if  Mr.  Coykendal 

allows  it. 

9255.  Suppose  I,  as  an  ordinary  medical  practitioner, 
were  to  give  a  bottle  of  my  own  with  the  same  drugs, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  successful! — ^If  you 
used  the  ordinary  moral  influence,  I  should  say  it 
would  be  the  same. 

9256.  That  is  exactly  going  in  the  line  of  Dr. 
Farquharson,  if  you  speak  about  moral  influence  t — I 
believe  I  used  more  influence  myself  than  the  physician 
in  speakuig  to  the  patients  I  introduced.  Where  the 
disease  is  partly  physical  and  partly  moral,  medical 
remedies  should  be  combined  with  moral  influence ;  but 
this  is  not  what  is  commonly  understood  by  a  faith  cure. 

9257.  Another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you: 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ty^Q  CQfo  in  Dundee  gave  us  a 
list  of  all  who  were  under  treatment.  There  were  nine- 
teen. Fifteen  relapsed,  and  four,  he  thought,  remained 
after  nine  months  7  How  does  that  compare  with  yours  t 
— ^That  has  been  very  much  less  successful  than  this. 

9258.  He  agreed  to  give  me  the  names  of  the  four, 
still  holding  out  that  I  might  make  independent 
inquiry  1 — I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  the  names. 
I  can  refer  yon  to  Mr.  James  Johnstone,  J.P.,  Buther- 
glen,  for  the  two  first  cases  which  I  mentioned. 

9259.  My  reason  for  asking  that,  is  that  a  doctor  in 
the  East  End  is  giving  me  four  or  five  patients  of  his 
who  have  been  under  this  'metabolic'  treatment. — I 
should  say  this,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Currie — who,  by  the 
way,  is  not  qualified  according  to  this  country — claims 
a  higher  percentage  than  I  have  spoken  of,  but  I  have 
mentioned  these  cases  that  I  know  myself  about.  Yuu 
asked  me  what  the  ingredients  were.  I  think  it  was 
quite  frankly  stated  that  strychnia  was  one  element ; 
but  that  tiiere  are  a  good  many  other  important 
ingredients  besides  that. 

9260.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  Keeley  solu- 


tioD  has  been  analysed,  and  it  has  been  found  that  Mr-  Jolm  T.  j 
there  is  no  '  gold '  in  it,  and  that  has  been  practically  ^^^'  ■■  ,! 
disastrous  to  Keeley  1 — Well,  I  have  not  been  following  ^7  ^^^  jg^i ' 
the  controversy.  —.^ 

9261.  Dr  Farquharson  has  indicated  to  you  that, 
when  an  inebriate  was  secluded  from  society  for  a  long 
period,  this  was  done  by  medical  men  to  enable  the 
tissues  of  the  body  and  the  internal  viscera,  &c,  to  get 
lid  of  the  alcoholic  poison,  and  to  recover  their  normal 
condition! — That  is  so. 

9262.  Well,  when  the  alcohol  has  been  eliminated 
a  person  is  able  to  go  about,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
able  to  withstand  the  temptation  or  craving.  Now, 
when  you  seclude  your  individual  and  treat  him  by 
means  of  this  '  metabolic '  treatment,  what  other  or 
additional  effect  would  these  secret  solutions  have  upon 
the  man  other  than  those  indicated! — I  do  not  profess 
to  speak  of  that.  Indeed  I  have  gone  very  much 
further  to-day  than  I  intended  to  go  in  regard  to  thia 
treatment.  I  do  not  profess  to  speak  in  the  very 
least  degree  of  the  ingredients  of  the  medicine  or  its 
specific  effects.  All  that  I  had  in  my  mind  to  say  was 
that,  as  an  outsider,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  very  re- 
markable cures. 

9263.  {By  Col.  M'Sardy.)  In  the  report  of  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 
the  People  in  regard  to  petty  criminals,  I  notice  the 
name  of  bailies  in  the  Committee  who  passed  these 
resolutions — I  do  not  know  if  there  are  more  magis- 
trates than  these  two  on  the  Committee.  I  was  going 
to  ask  what  these  gentlemen  had  themselves  since 
1892 — when  they  passed  these  resolutions — done  in 
the  way  of  working  oat  the  suggestions  so  far  as  they  had 
the  power.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  a  child  of  twelve 
years,  and  in  regard  to  whipping,  I  should  like  to  know 
the  exact  records  of  these  gentlemen  or  others  of  magis- 
terial power ! — (Dr.  Sutherland. )  Neither  of  them  have 
been  magistrates  for  some  time. 

9264.  Are  there  none  of  them  magistrates  at  all ! — 
No;  and  they  have  not  done  anything  so  far  as  I 
know.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.  JOHN  BLACK  BIRNIE,  Sherifi-Subetitute  of  Lanarkshire,  called  in  and  examined. 


Sheriff 
Bimie, 


9265.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  a  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of  Lanarkshire! — Yes.  I  have  been  so  for  19 
years.  I  am  now  in  Qlasgow,  but  I  have  been  in  the 
county  for  a  long  time. 

9266.  We  were  very  anxious  to  get  a  skilled  state- 
ment of  the  powers  of  detention — in  fact  of  the  whole 
working  of  the  Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools'  Act. 
Can  you  give  us  that  1 — Yes.  The  ludustrial  Schools 
are  worked  under  the  Acts  of  1866  and  1880.  The 
Reformatory  Schools  are  under  the  Reformatory  Act  of 
1866,  and  the  recent  Act  of  1893.  Now  take  the  first 
Act  of  1866.  By  section  14  of  the  Act  of  1866  'any 
'  person  may  bring  before  two  justices,  or  a  magistrate, 
'  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  14  years,  that 
'  comes  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions, 
'  namely,  that  it  is  found  begging,  or  receiving  alms, 
'  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for  the  pur- 
'  pose  of  b^ging  or  receiviug  alms,'  and  other 
clauses. 

9267.  That  is  exactly  the  same,  is  it  not,  as  applies 
to  the  Training  Ships !— Yes. 

9268.  There  is  one  clause  as  to  childreu  under  the 
control  of  parents ! — Yes,  Clause  16. 

9269.  Give  us  the  rubric! — 'As  to  refractory  chil- 
'  dren  under  14  years  of  age  in  charge  of  parents.' 
Before  leaving  that,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  always 
send  under  Uie  14th  and  not  under  the  16th  section. 
I  made  inquiry  this  morning  at  the  Procurator-Fiscal's 
office,  and  I  find  they  only  know  of  one  case  that  has 
been  sent  under  16.  The  reason  is  that  the  grant  is  5s. 
under  14  and  2b.  under  16,  and  we  cannot  get  them 
to  take  them  under  16.  I  may  say  that,  proportion- 
ately to  the  number  of  young  criminals  that  go 
through  the  Glasgow  Sheriff  Courts,  the  fiscals  tell  me, 
there  is  a  very  small  proportion  that  is  sent  there. 
The  greater  number  of  boys  and  girls  we  are  sending, — 


principally  boys — ^to  the  Industrial  Schools,  are  under 
the  Education  Acts. 

9270.  Before  we  pass  from  this.  There  is  some 
provision — at  all  events,  there  are  some  children  received 
in  the  '  Mais,'  whose  parents  send  them  and  pay  for 
them  themselves.  What  is  the  power  for  the  deten- 
tion of  these  boys !  Where  is  it  conferred  1 — Uulesa 
under  section  16,  I  do  not  know  any  other. 

9271.  There  is  no  power  given  in  this  Act  for 
parents  to  send  children  direct,  and  pay  X15  a  year 
for  them! — I  do  not  understand  so. 

9272.  If  they  are  detained  there  without  legal 
powers,  of  course  it  is  technically  false  impriaoament! 
— It  might  be. 

9273.  But  you  don't  know  any  power ! — I  am  not 
aware. 

9273a.  Well,  go  on. — I  come  then  to  the  Act  of 
1880,  with  regard  to  the  Industrial  Schoohi. 

9274.  Is  that  the  Act  which  you  referred  to  as  the 
Education  Act,  and  under  which  you  deal  with  the 
greater  number  of  children ! — We  are  now  ei:abled  to 
deal  with  them  under  the  Act  of  1893.  We  have, 
however,  Ijeen  dealing  with  them  really  under  the  14th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1866  up  till  now.  The  Act  of 
1880  adds  a  power  to  the  Act  of  1866  as  to  Industrial 
Schools.  It  adds  this  power,  that  'any  child  lodging, 
'  living,  or  residing  with  common  or  reputed  proBti* 
'  tutes,  or  in  a  house  resided  in  or  frequented  by 
'  prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  may  be 
'  sent  to  an  ludustrial  School'  We  use  that  a  good 
deal  for  children  who  are  brought  up  for  not  going  to 
school.  Then,  in  coming  to  the  Reformatory  Acts,  1866 
is  again  the  leading  year,  and  the  ages  there  are  pro- 
bably the  most  interesting  part.  "That  again  begins 
with  section  14 — '  offenders  under  16  years  of  age  may 
'  be  sent  to  a  reformatory.' 
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j^wff  9275.  Uodn  the  IndnBtml  Schools'  Aet  what  ia  the 

•^'"'"•-  agel — Wiey  caaaot  be  k^t  after  16  in  the  Indtutiial 

V  CecT  18S4  Schools.    Under  the  age  of  14  is  the  Indostrial  Sehoofe 

L-       age  without  any  limit  apparently  of  yontL     Under 

eeotion  14  of  the  £eformatory  Act  there  is  that  clause 
which  I  mentioned,  where  the  age  ia  16. 

9276.  Well,  we  have  not  got  that)  so  I  should  like  yoa 
to  give  us  it  t — '  Whenever  any  offender  who,  in  the 
'  jiidgment  of  the  Court,  juslaces,  or  magistrates  before 
'  whom  he  is  charged,  ia  under  the  age  of  16  years,  is 
'  convicted  on  indictment  or  in  a  summary  manner  of  an 
'  ofieuee  pumdiable  with  penal  servitude  or  impriaon- 

*  meat,  flbd  is  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of 
'  ten  days  or  longer  term,  the  Court,  justice*,  or  magis- 
'  trates  may  also  sentence  him  to  be  sent  at  the  ezpin^ 

*  tion  of  his  period  of  imprisonment  to  a  certified  refor- 
'  matory  s^ool,  and  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  of 

*  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not  more  than  five  years.' 
That  is  the  leading  provisiou  of  the  Reformatory  Act, 
hot  it  is  very  much  modified  by  the  Aet  of  1893.  The 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1893  is: — 'Where  a  youthful 
'  offender  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  before  whom 
'  he  is  charged,  is  lees  than  16  years  of  age,  is  convicted, 
'  whether  on  indictment  or  by  Court  of  summary  jnris- 
'  diction,  of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
'  or  impnsotuneut,  and  either  (a)  appears  to  the  Court 
'  to  be  not  less  than  12  years  of  age,  or  (b)  b  proved  to 
'  have  been  previously  convicted  of  an  offence  punish- 
'  able  with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  the  Court 
'  may,  in  addition  or  in  lieu  of  aenteuoing  him  aooord- 
'  ing  to  the  law  to  any  punishment,  order  that  he  may 

*  be  sent  to  a  certified  rtf  ormatory  school,  and  be  there 
'  detained  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  three,  and  not 
'  mon  Aan  fire  yean,  so,  however,  that  the  period  is 
'  such  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  expire  at  or 
'  before  the  time  at  which  the  offender  will  attain  &e 
'  age  of  19  years.'  There  are  several  changes  there. 
The  first  is  that  no  child  under  12  years  can  now  be 
sent  to  the  reformatory,  unless  he  has  been  previously 
convicted ;  the  second  change,  and  most  important,  is 
that  he  need  not  be  sMit  to  priaon,  and  the  third  is  that 
he  cannot  be  kept  after  19.  That  is  the  practice  of 
the  Act  at  this  moment 

9277.  Formerly  he  could  be  kept  much  longer  t— 
Tea,  and  we  always  found  the  refonnatories  wished  to  get 
them  as  long  as  possible. 

9278.  Because  he  was  trained  to  work,  and  they  got 
a  good  grant  for  them  1 — Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say 
that,  but  they  made  requests  that  they  should  be  sent 
as  long  as  possiUe.  It  is  here  that  two  points  of 
difficulty  come  in.  The  Fiwials  asked  me  to  say  that  it 
is  oftentimes  very  necessary  that  a  child  should  be 
hept  for  a  few  days  until  yon  find  whether  the  School 
will  take  him  or  not,  and  that  there  are  no  means  to  pay 
any  person  for  keeping  the  cfaikL  In  the  second  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1893  he  may  be  token  to  prison  or  to 
any  other  place  not  being  a  prison  whidi  the  Court 
thinks  fit  We  generally  get  the  Society  for  the  Fre.- 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  to  take  them,  hut  that 
is  out  of  fJBTOur.  The  Fbor  Authorities  will  not  take 
them.  The' second  point  is  this,  that  the  Local  Govera- 
ment  Board  has  sent  oat  instructions  to  have  them 
medically  examined~-I  do  not  know  if  in  evary  cose  ; 
they  did  not  tell  me  that ;  but  in  some  oasea — and  tite 
police  doctors  say  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty,  and  there 
it  no  mon^  to  pay  them.  These  are  the  prootioal 
difficulties  which  have  come  up. 

9279.  You  say  here  you  send  the  ehildxen  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ohildrsn  U- 
Yee.     In  Meatroee  Street 

9280.  (By  Col.  M'Harih/.)  They  are  sometimas 
sent  to  prison  t-~Very  seldom ;  only  unless  we  cannot 
help  it 

9281.  (Sy  the  Chairman.)  In  Aberdeen  there  is  no 
Moh  diffiottlty.  The  children  are  sent  there  right  o£^ 
and  that  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Aberdeen  girea 
X600  a  year  to  the  reformatories.  Aberdeen  City  and' 
Aberdeenshire  give  each  X600  a  year  to  the  Beforma> 
tones  and  Industrial  Sdmola,  and  so  they  secure  ttie 
pnQritjr.of  admission  for  all  their  juvenile  ofiigndezB. 
Do   you  know  if   Lanarksfaiie   Coaa^   Omndl  ot: 


CHa^ow  Town  ConnoQ  give  anything  t — I  do  not  know  ^fi^ 
anything  about  contributions,  but  we  never  find  any"*"'**' 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  take  them  if  there  is  room,  u  jy^^  ttM. 

9282.  I  suppose  yon  are  not  connected  with  the      — _ 
Boards  of  any  of  the  reformatories,  or  connected  with 

the  administration  of  any  of  the  reformatories  t — No. 

9283.  Or  the  Industrial  Schools  t— No. 

9284.  Have  yon  given  us  the  whole  of  the  Beforma- 
tory  Aet  1—1  think  so.  These  two  Acts  embrace 
everything. 

9286.  The  chief  suggestion  you  have  to  make  now 
— ^rather  that  your  Procurator-Fiscals  make  through 
yon — is  that  there  should  be  some  provision  for  ti^e 
detention  of  these  children  other  than  that  of  sending 
them  to  prison,  and  for  the  medical  examination  t — 
Tes. 

9286.  What  is  the  medical  examination  forf — I 
suppose  to  see  that  there  is  no  infectious  disease.  (Dr. 
SitherUmd.)  I  do  the  most  of  that  examining,  and  it 
is  confined  to  the  skin,  for  ringworm  or  itch,  and  the 
Uke. 

9287.  Dr.  Sutherland,  it  appears,  does  moat  of  the 
examination;  how  are  they  relegated  to  himY — (Dr. 
Sutherland.)  "Hie  institutions  have  doctors  of  their 
own,  but  some  of  them  are  so  far  away  that  the  anthori- 
ties  ask  me  to  examine,  and  the  Prison  Commissioners' 
in  some  cases  have  asked  me  to  do  the  work. 

9288.  I  suppose,  if  the  children  were  sent  to  the 
prison,  they  would  naturally  come  under  your  power, 
Dr.  Sutherkud  t—<Z>r.  Butherkmd.)    Tes. 

9289.  Well,  please  continue  f — ^We  have  a  strong 
feeling  against  sending  children  to  prison. 

9890.  If  tile  poUoe  surgeons  rebel,  the  prison 
surgeons  have  not  got  the  same  excuse  ^—{Dr.  Suther- 
ImuL)  I  may  say  that  I  objected,  but  the  Prison 
Commissioners  said  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  d» 
it     But  the  numbers  are  getting  fewer. 

9291.  Ton  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  whether 
there  are  many  children  firom  the  Industrial  Schools  or 
laformatories,  who  go  bock  into  a  course  of  crime  f-^ 
No,  except  to  this  extent  that  for  the  last  three  years' 
—I  have  the  summary  criminal  work  in  Glasgow — I 
hove  had  very  few  cases,  end  I  baye  only  had  two  sets 
of  cases  where  children  required  to  be  sant  from  In-' 
dnstrial  Schools  to  reformatories.  Our  feeling  is,  that 
we  aia  always  very  glad  when  we  can  get  die  child 
sent  to  an  Industrial  Sebool. 

9392.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  means  by 
which  they  are  maintained  % — Government  pays  a  grant, 
and  the  parents  pay  a  good  deal.  lu  the  country  they 
do  not  pay  mwib,  bnt  in  Glasgow  they  pay  a  good  deal, 
and  the  Parochial  Boards  in  certain  cases  must  pay. 

9293.  Could  you  tell  us  exactly  what  are  the  pro- 
viaiona  of  the  AotT— It  is  the  5th  and  following 
sections  of  the  Act  of  1866.  The  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  subscribe  ray  sum  they 
{deose,  with  these  limits,  tliat  th^  cannot  give  more' 
than  2a.  per  head  per  week  for  children  detained 
on  the  application  of  their  parents ;  in  other  words,  for 
cfaildran  sent  under  the  16th  section. 

9294.  They  may  give  any  sum  they  please,  and  they 
procticaUy  do  gire  6b.  f — ^Yes,  I  beUeve,  something  like 
that 

9295.  That  is  to  the  Indnslaial  School  t— Yee. 

9290.  Did  yon  say  that  the  parents  pay  t — Yes. 

9297.  The  way  that  they  pay  is,  that  the  sum  i» 
reeovered  by  the  Treasury  from  the  parents,  or  as  much 
of  it  as  they  con  gett — ^There  ia  a  gentleman  in  Glas- 
gow, who  acts  for  the  Industrial  Schools,  who  takes 
particular  care  of  that  Under  the  39th  section  parents 
and  step-parents — ^for  the  time  being  legally  liable  to 
maintain  the  ohikl^f ,  of  sufficient  ability,  must  eontri- 
bote  to  the  maintenance  about  5s. 

9298.  But  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  exactly 
how  much  th^  do  manage  to  get  out  of  them  1 — I  do 
not  know.  I  hare  not  had  a  case  before  me  since  I 
cane  to  Glasgow. 

9299.  Does  that  6i.  not  go  to  repay  the  Treasury  1— 
By  the  40th  section  it  ia  recovered  on  the  comi^int  of 
die  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools,  or  by  any  <^nt  of 
the  Inspector,  or  by  any  constable  under  the  diteetion 
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^M|^  - '        of  the  Inspector.    These  are  the  three  parties  who  seem 

■"*''**'•  to  recover. 

19  Dee.  18M.      9300.  But  what  is  the  destuaation  of  the   money 

when  recovered?    It  is  the  Treasury  is  it  noti    In 

fact,  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Treasury  gives  68.,  and  they 
recover  any  sunt  they  can  up  to  Ss.  from  the  parents  f — I 
should  think  that  is  likely. 

9301.  But  do  they  give  the  destination  in  the 
Act? — It  simply  says  the  magistrate  may  made  an 
order  or  decree  on  the  parent  for  payment  to  the 
Inspector  or  his  agent  of  such  weekly  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 58.  Then  it  goes  on  to  explain  about  the  order  or 
decree,  and  then  it  states  that  every  such  payment 
shall  go  in  relief  of  the  charges  on  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury. 

9302.  Exactly ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  go  to  the 
Treasury,  but,  if  the  5s.  is  recovered,  the  Treasury 
only  gives   Is.  t — That  u  so. 

9303.  You  said  something  abont  the  Parochial 
Boards  subscribing  i — Tea. 

9304.  The  Parochial  Boards  can  only  do  so  under 
statntoiy  powers? — That  is  so.  'The  Gnardians  of 
'  the  Poor,  or  the  Union  of  a  Parish,  or  the  Board  of 
'  Management  of  a  District  Pauper  School,  or  Parochial 
'  Board  of  a  Parish  or  Combination,  may  from  time  to 
'  time,  with  the  consent  in  Scotland  of  the  Board  of 
'  Supervision,  contribute  such  sums  as  they  think  fit  to- 
'  wards  the  maintenejice  of  children  detained  in  a  certified 
'  Industrial  School  on  their  application.' 

9305.  Do  Parochial  Boards  apply  often  to  have 
children  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

9306.  That  does  not  give  them  a  statutory  power  to 
contribute  generally  to  the  funds  of  a  reformatory  or  an 
Industrial  School.  I  mentioned  that  Aberdeen  county 
and  city  each  contribute  the  subBtantial  sam  of  £600  a 
year  to  these  Beformatory  and  Industrial  School  institu- 
tions, but  the  power  that  you  have  read  to  us  would 
not  allow  a  Parochial  Board  to  give,  say  X20,  to  the 
funds  of  a  Beformatory  SchooL  It  only  enables  it  to 
give  so  many  shilliugs  a  week  in  respect  of  a  given 
child  ? — ^There  is  another  power  under  which,  where  a 
child  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Parochial  Authorities 
three  months  before  hand,  or  at  the  time  of  committal, 
the  Parochial  Boards  must  contribute. 

9307.  But  that  is  a  different  sort  of  contribution 
from  that  which  is  made,  f or^inetance,  to  the  '  Mars ' 
Training  Ship  of  so  many  pounds — ^£50  by  Edinburgh, 
so  many  pounds  by  Forfarshire,  and  so  many  pounds 
from  Dundee  ? — Quite  different. 

9308.  Have  you  given  us  the  financial  provisions  as 
to  reformatories? — Expenses  of  Beformatory  Schools 
are  under  section  23  of  Uie  Act  of  1866.  The  expenses 
of  putting  a  child  to  the  school  must  be  paid  by  the 
Prison  Authorities,  and  it  is  defrayed  as  a  current  ex- 
pense by  the  Prison  Authorities.  Under  section  24 
there  is  a  contribution  by  the  Treasuty;  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  contribute 
such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  recommend. 
Then,  under  the  26th  section,  the  justices  may  order 
the  parent  or  step-parent  to  pay  any  sum  not  exoeeding 
Ss. 

9309-10.  In  fact,  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Industrial  School,  with  the  exception  that 
there  is  no  2s.  maximum  ? — ^That  is  so. 

9311.  (By  Col.  APHardy.)  In  regard  to  that  first 
clause  abont  the  transit  being  paid  by  the  Prison  Com- 
missioners, that  is  now  abrogated  by  the  Act  of  1893 1 
It  is  not  in  so  many  words  set  out  there,  but  it  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  Prieou  Authorities  don't  know 
anything  about  the  boy  t — That  is  so.  I  would  suppose 
80,  as  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  send  to  prison. 

9312.  Ton  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
petty  offenders — the  more  serious  class  of  petty 
offenders.  When  yon  were  in  Hamilton  did  yon  deal 
with  the  ordinary  run  of  petty  offenders  from  the 
county  ? — ^All  offenders  from  the  county  come  before 
the  Sheriff  Court  Of  coarse  the  offenders  in  the 
different  boigha  in  Lanarkshire  are  dealt  with  by  their 
own  magiBtratea. 

9313.  Therefore  yon  had  a  pettier  kind  of  offences 
before  yon  there  than  here  1 — ^Tes. 


9314.  Here  it  is  only  the  more  serious  that  yon  Shtrfff 
deal  with — those  that  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a-Sirwfe. 
sheriff  or  by  a  sheriff  and  jury  t— Yes.  ,»  nZTiBo*.- 

9316.  Your  experience  of  drunkenness,  for  instance,       ____      ' 
will  be    almost  all  county? — It  is  almost  nothing. 
Drunkenness  apart  from  breach  of  the  peace  is  not 
known  in  the  Sheriff  Court 

9316.  How  do  you  deal  with  them  in  the  connty  t 
— I  do  not  think  they  deal  with  them  at  all ;  I  think 
they  leave  them  alone  unless  they  are  noisy,  or  taken 
up  for  some  other  cause. 

9317.  Breach  of  the  peace? — Oh,  breach  of  the 
peace  is  quite  another  thing ;  that  is  practically  under 
the  Summary  Procedure  Act,  the  penalty  being  40b. 
with  an  option  of  60  days. 

9318.  Bat  surely  the  drank  and  incapable  are  dealt 
with  somehow ;  are  they  dealt  with  by  the  justices  ? — 
In  the  burghs. 

9319.  But  put  aside  the  burghs  in  the  connty? — 
I  never  heard  of  a  man  being  taken  up  for  drankeo- 


9320.  How  many  districts  do  yon  speak  to  ? — I  was 
in  all  the  districts,  including  the  very  large  district  of 
Lanark  and  Hamilton. 

9321.  You  never  in  the  coarse  of  yoar  experience 
heard  of  a  drunkard  being  taken  ap? — ^That  is  so. 
They  may  take  them  into  the  Police  Office  but  we 
don't  know  of  that 

9322.  If  they  had  been  taken  in  and  brought  before 
the  magistrate  you  would  have  been  the  magistrate  ? — 
They  may  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  justices,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  drunk  and  incapable  are  dealt 
with  alone  by  the  justices. 

9323.  What  cases  come  before  the  justices? — 
Breaches  of  the  peace. 

9324.  But  would  they  not  come  before  yon  ? — ^The 
more  serious  ones  would.  There  is  really  a  union  of 
jurisdiction  there.  The  justices  do  an  immense  deal 
in  the  counties. 

9325.  Yoa  say  that  yoa  see  no  reason  why  dranken- 
nees,  breaches  of  the  peace  and  petty  assaults  in  the 
early  stages  should  not  be  dealt  with  as  at  present 
The  offences  are  against  public  order  and  mnst  be 
followed  by  punishment  for  the  sake  of  deterring. others, 
whether  Uie  punishment  does  good  to  the  person 
panished  or  not  Now,  you  have  seen  the  systoms  of 
heavy  punishments  and  light  punishments,  the  one 
under  the  Qlasgow  Police  Act,  offences  against  which" 
come  before  you? — No;  the  police  offences  would  not 
come  before  us,  although  I  know  something  about  them. 

9326.  You  would,  at  all  events,  have  the  light 
sentences  in  the  county  and  the  heavier  code  here ;  do 
you  think  the  severity  of  the  panishment  does  much 
good  as  a  deterrent  ?—Vray  little  in  keeping  a  man 
from  drink.  But  there  ace  two  pointo  I  woald  speak  ot, 
and  these  are,  the  caution,  and  the  punishment  for  the 
breach  of  the  caution.  I  do  not  see  why  a  very  con- 
siderable punishment  should  not  be  enacted  for  tha 
breach  of  the  caution,  because  the  man  by  this  time 
has  got  a  number  of  warnings.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  it  does  good. 

9327.  You  say :  '  The  present  punishments  for 
'  drunkenness,  and  for  drunkenness  coupled  with  breaches 
'  of  the  peace  or  petty  aasaults  in  their  earlier  stages,  fue 
'  probably  sufficient,  but  after  a  second  conviction  I 
'  would  give  power  to  order  a  prisoner  to  give  or  find 
'  security,  say  for  £10,  not  to  offend  again  for  siz: 
'  months,  and  in  default  render  him  liable  to  imprison- 
'  ment  for  one  month,  and  on  breach  of  this  security  I 
'  would  render  him  liable  to  imprisonment  for  six 
'  months '  ? — That  is  a  severe  punishment  which  would 
be  very  seldom  inflicted,  but  it  would  do  good  in  pre- 
venting, say,  a  young  man  from  tumbling  into  dissipated 
habits. 

9328.  Bnt  do  you  thiink  yoa  oonld  get  £10  aeeniity 
for  a  num  after  his  second  conviction,  that  is  to  say, 
don't  you  think  the  greater  ntunber  of  men  who  ar« 
habitual  drunks  would  be  unable  to  find  that  security  t 
— I  would  not  make  it  always  £10 ;  yoa  might  have 
caation  tor  £2.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  a  niend  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  man. 
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9329.  In  defanlt,  yon  would  give  imprisonment  for 
one  month  1 — Up  to  one  month. 

9330.  It  18  the  Idtter  at  the  present  moment  t — ^In 
the  burghs  under  the  Burghs  Police  Act. 

9331.  And,  in  breach  of  that  security,  yon  would 
render  bim  liJfU>le  to  six  months,  so  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  man  to  take  his  month  for  defanlt  than 
to  break  his  caution  f — Yes,  but  he  would  not  do  it 
I  am  not,  however,  at  all  strong  about  the  six  months. 
My  only  meaning  is  that  it  should  be  a  most  substantial 
power,  BO  as  to  startle  people  who  have  not  yet  lost 
control  of  themselves.  I  would  not  send  a  man  to 
prison  and  forfeit  his  security  at  the  same  time;  I 
would  make  it  optional.  It  would  be  oppressive  if  yon 
had  both. 

9332.  Have  you  any  precedent  for  that  t — ^No. 

9333.  I  think  it  is  a  very  excellent  idea,  because  it 
would  render  it  possible  for  a  person  to  become 
security  without  fear  of  losing  his  money  if  he  knew 
that  the  peiaou  or  the  prisoner  would  be  first  made 
responsible  before  his  money  as  security  was  forfeited 
— was  that  your  idea  t — Yes,  that  was  my  idea. 

9334.  It  would  really  come  to  this  that  the  pemon 
who  found  security  would  not  find  security  at  dl ;  or, 
would  you  forfeit  his  security  if  the  person  out  on 
security  was  not  forthcoming) — ^The  objection  to  that 
would  be  that  if  you  caught  a  prisoner  afterwards, 
which  yon  would  be  entitled  to  do,  probably  under  a 
warrant,  you  might  send  him  to  prison,  and  therefore 
you  might  do  both. 

9336.  Could  you  not  hold  it  in  some  suspended 
animation  f  Yon  would  require  to  have  some  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort,  otherwise  the  £\0  security  would  be 
DO  security  at  alll — Of  course,  the  magistrate  would 
always  have  the  power  of  forfeiting  the  security. 

9336.  You  mention  that  the  habitually  intemperate 
man  or  woman  have  difiionlty  in  finding  work  when 
they  come  out  of  prison ;  and  that  any  punishment  could 
have  lasting  effect  only  by  providing  him  or  her  with 
work  % — I  tUnk  that  is  a  most  important  point.  We  find 
the  societies  here— the  Prison  Society  and  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society — enormously  useful  They  get 
work  for  quantities  of  these  people.  They  scarcely 
refuse  a  person  we  send  them,  and  we  always  find 
these  people  are  better.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
point  is  this.  My  experience  is,  and  one  of  the  fiscala 
told  me  also  that  it  was  his,  that  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  one  of  these  men  who  has  been  sent  to 
work  ever  having  been  taken  up  for  stealing  from  their 
master  or  their  fellowmen.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact. 

9337.  The  master  to  whom  these  discharge  prisoners 
■are  sent  are  told  their  characters,  but  not  their  fellow- 
workmen  t — I  understand  that  is  so ;  it  must  be  so. 

9338.  And  yon  say  in  your  statement,  which  you 
have  supplied  the  Committee  with,  that  you  have  Men 
told  of  cases  where  some  ofiioer  connected  with  criminal 
administiation  had  told  the  f eUow-workmen  1 — That  is 
so. 

93?  9.  And  that  you  propose  to  punish  t — Yes. 

9340.  By  fine,  and,  in  default,  imprisonment  for 
30  days  t— Yes. 

9341.  Well,  you  make  a  suggestion  here  as  to  some- 
thing like  adult  reformatories  t — Well,  I  did  not  feel 
myself  capable  to  do  that,  but  one  is  so  impressed  witii 
-the  benefit,  the  hopefulness  of  work  to  these  creatures^ 
that  anything  that  could  be  done  would  be  of  import- 
ance. 

9342.  Yon  don't  attach  much  weight  to  the  objection 
as  to  competition  with  honest  labour,  but  might  I  ask 
yon,  what  sort  of  labour  you  would  suggest  as  proper 
for  such  reformatories? — I  have  not  thought  of  tiiat. 

9343.  Your  theory  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
sentences,  would  you  explain  thatt — ^Well,  at  present 
there  is  great  discussion  and  objection  about  that. 
Different  judges  when  they  come  here  to  Glasgow  have 

•  different  eentenoes,  and  the  sheriffs  also  have  different 
sentences.  My  feeling  is  that  when  the  time  comes,  if  it 
■does  come,  thero  should  be  some  codification  of  sentences 
making  a  minimum  and  a  maximum,  and  the  only 
(Points  tiiat  strike  me  about  that  is  that  I  would  never 


make  a  fast  minimum,  I  would  always  anthori&e  a  judge  Slucrif 
to  let  a  mau  off  with  an  admonition ;  and,  lu  the  second  BirvM. 
place,  if  the  magistrate — applied  to  the  inferior  magis-  ^  j^^^  VSH. 

trates — ^if  the  magistrate  was  to  decrease  the  minimum       

I  would  make  him  give  a  reason.  That  would  be  very 
useful,  because  it  would  enable  the  next  man  to  see  why 
it  was  done.  At  present  we  have  no  guide  at  all  (X, 
course,  it  is  more  a  theory  than  anything  else. 

9344.  You  say  yon  would  have  a  minimum  fixed  Iqr 
statute,  and  the  magistrate  empowered  to  lessen  it  aa 
giving  reasons  % — Yes. 

9346.  I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  very 
great  diversity  of  methods  of  dealing  with  practically 
the  same  crime;  don't  yon  think  that  if  your  course 
were  followed  there  would  be  au  inclination  to  charge 
combined  offences  under  a  heading  that  would  make  it 
look  more  serious! — I  find  our  Procurator-Fiscal  is  & 
most  moderate  man ;  I  never  find  any  inclination  of 
that  sort. 

9346.  You  have  got  a  different  Procurator-Fiscal 
frcHU  the  police  magistrates  1 — Oh  yes, 

9347.  As  to  vagrants,  you  think  that  what  they  want 
is  to  be  made  to  work ;  you  have  got  uo  ideas  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  themt — Am  I  not  right  that  in 
Oermany  they  make  them  work  on  the  roads  and  in  a 
particular  untform.  The  thing  is  to  shame  a  vagrani^ 
because  he  can  work  if  he  will. 

9345,  You  have,  had  no  experience  with  them  t— 
Not  here,  but  I  have  had  in  Lanark  and  Hamilton. 

9349.  Well  now,  as  to  the  question  of  habitual 
drunkards,  we  know  all  about  ths  existing  legislation, 
and  we  are  familiar  with  the  statement  as  to  its 
inadequacy  and  so  on ;  do  you  propose  to  extend  or  to 
remodel  the  present  legislation  {--Well,  the  idea  I 
express  I  may  tell  you  is  not  mine  alone,  but  it  is  the 
idea  of  at  least  one  other  sheriff  and  of  the  Fiscals, 
and  it  is  this.  There  will  require  to  be  great  caution 
in  locking  up  people,  and  our  idea  is  that  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  convictions  will  be  enough.  You  must 
have  an  examination  on  evidence,  and  probably  before 
the  sheriff.  The  Fiscals  asked  me  particularly  to  say 
that  they  hoped,  in  r^ard  to  the  parties  who  were  to 
prosecute,  that  tiiey  would  be  the  last,  that  you  would 
try  to  get  prosecutors  before  you  come  to  them,  as  they 
thought  it  would  add  so  very  much  to  their  work. 

9360.  The  proposal  has  been  made  to  ns  that  in  the 
case  of  these  petty  offenders  they  should  be  charged 
with  being  habitual,  and  remitted  to  the  sheriff^  who 
would  take  evidence  as  to  the  habitualness  of  their 
offending  % — ^And  commit  them  to  these  retreats  which 
are  assumed! 

9361.  As  habituahi  f— Yes. 

9362.  But  let  us  come  to  another  point,  that  is  as 
to  the  extension  of  the  Habitual  Drunkatds  Act,  to  the 
cases  of  persons  proposed  to  be  committed  at  the 
instance  of  their  friends ;  you  propose  to  do  that  t — I 
assume  that  they  are  voluntary. 

9363.  Would  you  enlarge  that  power  %  Would  you 
allow  a  husband  to  take  proceedings  against  his  wife 
who  was  never  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  pro- 
nounce her  a  habitual  drunkard,  and  send  her  to  some 
retreat ! — Yes. 

9364.  Befwe  the  sheriff;  of  course  ?— Yes. 

9356.  I  suppose  you  know  the  precedent  of  the 
lunacy  laws  ?-— Yes. 

9366.  In  a  lunacy  case  what  is  done  t — ^In  the  lunacy 
committals  it  is  done  upon  certificate ;  but,  it  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  a  man  or  a  woman  is  insane,  and  it  is 
quite  another  to  say  that  he  is  a  habitual  drunkard. 

9357.  The  lunatic  is  not  brought  before  you  except 
in  dangerous  cases! — Well,  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
cases  of  dangerous  lunatics  who  have  been  cognosced, 
but  it  is  a  daily  occurrence  to  commit  three  or  four  to 
lunatic  asylums,  and  we  never  see  the  patient 

9358.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
person  charged  as  habituals,  you  should  see  the  patient! 
— Certainly. 

9369.  ijid  let  the  patient  state  objections ! — ^Yes. 

9360.  And  if  the  patient  preferred  a  public  trial,  you. 
would  have  no  objeotioa ! — ^I  would  give  an  option  to 
the  sheriff^ 
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9361.  (By  061,  M'Barig.)  That  might  be  disagree- 
iUe  to  his  friends  t — ^The  sheriff  woold  deal  with  that 

9362.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  tiunk  there  onght 
to  be  an  appeal  in  the  case  of  people  treated  as  habiteal 
offenders  even  from  the  sheriff  aappoeing  we  were  to 
make  the  Sheriff  Court  the  court  of  first  instance  I — It 
ttjght  be  to  the  principal  sheriff. 

9363.  If  he  went  to  the  Sheriff-Sabstitate  on  ko. 
ordinary  criminal  charge  he  would  have  an  appeal  to 
the  shwiff  1 — Oh  no. 

9364.  Then  this  would  be  a  sort  of  qnasi-oriminal 
ttse  1 — ^It  would  be  a  sort  of  adnunistaative  case. 

9366.  These  are  somewhat  of  the  grounds  of  a  pro- 
posal that  has  been  suggested  that,  when  a  man  changed 
irtth  breach  of  the  peace  and  habitual  dmnknees  comes 
before  you,  the  crime  for  breach  of  the  peace  remains 
as  it  is,  bearing  that  the  punishment  is  iraprisonraent 
'Without  the  option  of  a  fine,  and,  if  you  deckie  him  a 
habitual  offender;  he  has  to  go  off  to  a  reformatoiy  and 
Mmain  there  t— Yes. 

9366.  Is  that  a  featdble  idea  to  your  mind  t — ^I  ani 
always  very  unwilling  to  make  anything  peremptory 
in  tiie  way  of  punishment. 

9867.  There  would  be  nothing  peremptory  there, 
beeause,  if  yon  did  not  pronounce  him  a  habitual,  yon 
would  deal  with  him  as  you  like  % — ^There  is  no  doubt 
that  that  is  just  something  Uke  my  idea. 

9S68.  Would  you  give  the  sheriff  power  to  release 
the  man  t — ^Yee ;  we  hare  that  power  just  now  in 
limaoy  eases. 

9369.  In  the  case  of  a  habitual  drunkard  yon  would 


be  for  appointing  a  cumtor  to  look  after  his  business  1  Sheriff 
—Yes.  -B^** 

9370.  In  a  private  case  at  whose  instuice  would 
you  have  the  prosecution  t— At  the  instance  of  tile 
rebtires. 

9371.  Do  yoo  think  they  would  act  f— Oh  yes. 
Qnldren  would  act  in  regard  to  a  mother,  and  diey 
would  also  in  regard  to  a  father,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was 
to  take  money  out  of  their  pockets :  that  is  a  difficulty. 

9372.  {By  Col.  AtHordy.)  Would  you  allow 
independent  friends  to  bring  a  suitt-^Well,  I  nerer 
saw  any  act  which  went  so  wide  as  that 

9373.  You  hare  a  paragraph  here  about  the  definition 
of  the  habitual  drunkard ;  haw  yon  any  objection  to 
define  it  for  civil  purposes? — ^Well,  the  definition  I 
have  marked  is  the  Quebec  definiUoa  Hie  Quebec 
definition  is  not  very  well  expressed,  but  it  is  something 
like  what  I  think : — '  A  person  who  heretofore  on 
'  many  occasions  has  been  a  eanse  of  min  to  their 
'  families,  of  grievous  injuries  to  their  relatives,  as  well 
*  as  to  their  creditors.'  It  seems  most  necessary  that 
there  should  be  something  of  that  sort,  because  it  might 
be  better  to  leave  a  drunkard  than  to  take  him  away 
uid  probabfy  send  his  wife  and  children  into  poverty. 

9374.  We  have  got  a  definition  under  the  EngUsh 
kw,  and,  of  course,  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  a  definition 
tint  we  have  tiian  to  make  a  new  one ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  definition  tiiat  has  been  interpreted  and  understoodr 
finds  more  ready  acceptance  thaia  would  an  attempt  to- 
import  a  new  definition  f — Quite  troe.  [Witness  then 
withdrew.] 


irDeciaM» 


[AdjOubhxd.] 
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TWENTIETH  DAY. 


GLASGOW,  Tuesday,  18th  December  1804. 


Present : — 


Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Bare,  M.P.  (Chairman.) 
Col.  A.  B.  M'Hardy,  R.K 
Dr.  Farquharron,  M.P. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Stttherland. 
Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson. 


Mr.  John 
Traqvair 
Stnmif. 


Mr.  JOHN  TRAQUAIR  STRANG,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Glasgow, 

called  in  and  examined. 


Mr.  John 
Traquair 
Strang. 


18  Dec.  1894.     9375.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes. 

9376.  And  your  Society  has  taken  much  interest 
in  connection  with  dealing  with  tramps  and  casuals? — 
We  have  to  deal  with  them  every  day,  as  well  as 
with  the  respectable  poor.  We  get  all  classes  be- 
fore us. 

9377.  Can  you  please  tell  us  what  you  have  done 
in  the  way  of  instituting  some  Labour  Colony  there  ? 
— For  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  we  have  had  a 
Labour  Yard  at  Alexandra  Parade,  where  we  give 
temporary  work  to  men  out  of  work.  It  serves  as 
a  help  to  those  men  who  are  willing,  and  it  serves 
as  a  test  of  those  who  are  not  willing  to  work 

9378.  A  man  comes  to  you  for  assistance  who  has 
no  place  to  go  to  for  the  night,  no  money  to  buy 
lodgings;  wliat  do  you  dol — We  used  to  issue 
lodging  tickets  to  the  public,  so  that  they  might  not 
give  money  but  rather  give  a  ticket  when  applied  to, 
which  would  entitle  the  holder  to  a  bed  and  a  little 
food  for  the  night.  We  found,  however,  that  these 
tickets  were  being  used  in  improper  ways.  That  is 
to  say,  they  were  content  to  beg  for  these  tickets 
and  not  to  work.  They  knew  where  the  tickets 
were  to  be  got,  and  they  went  regularly  there 
for  them. 

9378a.  Where  were  they  to  be  got? — From  the 
public.  When  one  man  got  a  ticket  from  any  one  he 
told  the  others.  We  sold  the  tickets  to  subscribers 
at  fivepence  each.  That  would  cover  the  cost  of  the 
bed  and  food  for  the  night. 

9379.  And  then  a  man  went  to  your  subscribers 
and  got  one  of  those  tickets  1 — Yes. 

9380.  What  did  you  do  then?— We  recently 
opened  a  Shelter  of  our  own. 

9381.  But  before  that  you  say  they  begged  for 
these  tickets  instead  of  working  ?  If  a  man  arrives 
on  the  tramp  in  Glasgow  and  has  no  money  to  get  a 
night's  lodging,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  working 
beforehand,  t£at  is,  of  working  out  the  price  of 
fivepence? — That  is  not  the  class  of  men  that  we 
discovered  to  be  working  upon  these  tickets.  It 
was  the  class  of  men  termed  "loafers"  who  hang 
about  the  lodging-houses.  The  lodging-house  keepers 
tell  me  that  they  cannot  get  them  out  of  bed  before 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they  hang 
about  the  lodging-house  all  forenoon  and  go  out 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening  begging  for  a  night's 
lodging  again.  I  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  lodging-houses  in  North  Woodside  Road,  about 
half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  I  spoke  to  the 
Superintendent  about  the  number  of  men  I  saw  in 
the  hall  at  that  hour  of  the  day.  I  said  to  him, 
"  Who  are  these ;  are  these  men  on  the  night-shift  ? " 
He  laughed  and  said,  "No,  the  men  on  the  night- 
shift  are  all  in  their  beds."  "But,"  I  said,  "yon 
have  about  40  or  50  young  men  who  are  idle  at  this 
time  of  day."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "the  great  majority 
of  these  men  are  just  living  off  the  public,  begging 
for  their  tickets,  and  they  come  here  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society's  lodging  tickets." 


9382.  That  was  not  a  model  lodging-house  but  18  !>»■  iii94. 
a  private  one  ? — It  was  a  model  lodging-house.  

9383.  Not  a  Corporation  lodging-house?  —  Yes. 
And  the  Superintendent  told  me  that  what  I  saw 
was  not  to  be  found  in  his  house  alone,  but  that  it 
was  in  the  others. 

9384.  About  that  tell  us  what  you  did?— After 
that  our  Committee  decided  upon  opening  an  In- 
dustrial Shelter  to  do  away  with  the  lodging  tickets 
entirely,  and  to  issue  a  ticket  for  our  own  Industrial 
Shelter,  where  a  man  will  be  provided  with  food 
and  lodging  on  condition  that  he  does  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  exchange.  We  opened  that 
Shelter  on  the  16th  November  last,  and  it  is  now 
in  full  working  order. 

9386.  At  what  hour  do  the  people  commence  to 
turn  up  at  night? — They  are  admitted  between 
four  and  six  in  the  afternoon.  The  Superintendent 
has  power  to  admit  in  very  urgent  cases  at  any 
time. 

9386.  You  have  some  labour  test  there,  yoa  say  ? 
— Yes.     Wood  chopping  and  stone  breaking. 

9387.  When  have  they  to  do  the  wood  chopping 
or  stone  breaking — before  they  get  their  food  and 
bed  or  not  ? — When  they  enter  the  house  they  sign 
an  obligation  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  and  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  bouse.  We  do  not  ask 
them  to  do  a  certain  amonnt  of  work  before  they 
get  their  night's  bed.     We  trust  to  them  doing  it 

9388.  Do  you  have  any  of  them  refusing? — No, 
not  as  yet  They  are  all  willing  to  work  after  we 
have  taken  them  in.  There  were  six  men  who,  after 
a  week's  sojourn,  left  of  their  own  accord. 

9389.  Do  you  keep  them  for  a  long  time  ? — ^They 
are  allowed  to  remain  there  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  and  during  that  time  if  they  get  work  good 
and  well ;  they  go. 

9390.  How  long  does  it  take  to  do  their  pre- 
scribed task  ? — They  are  expected  to  do  six  shillings 
worth  of  work  in  the  course  of  a  week.  That  is  a 
shilling  a  day,  the  estimated  cost  of  their  keep. 

9391.  What  I  have  asked  you  is  how  long  does  it 
take  them  to  get  through  their  work?  They  will 
only  have  the  balance  of  the  time  available  to  search 
for  work  ? — Yes.  The  scheme  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  we  have  not  had  time  to  arrange  how  the  men 
are  to  get  an  opportunity  for  getting  work.  They 
can  ask  the  Superintendent  to  get  out  One  man 
did  so  the  other  day,  because  he  had  prospects  of 
work,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  out 

9392.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  out? — Not 
without  the  permission  of  the  SaperintenJent,  but  if 
they  satisfy  him  that  it  is  to  look  for  work,  he  will 
not  stand  in  their  way.  But  they  must  be  back  by 
a  certain  time. 

9393.  You  have  no  power  to  detain  them,  and  they 
can  go? — None  whatever. 

9394.  How  many  have  you  in  now  ? — There  were 
44  last  night     We  cannot  take  more  than  50  just  now. 

9395.  How  many  of  them  had  been  in  the  place 
for  over  a  week  ? — 35  for  more  than  a  week. 
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Mr.  John  9396.  Were  there  many  who  had  been  only  in  for 

Traqaair        a  night  or  twot — None  except  those  who  went  in 
^^*9-  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  and  thefe  were  about 

18  Dec.  1894.  "^  °^  them. 

9397.  You  do  not  appear  to  give  them  only  a 

night's  lodging  you  give  them  more  t — It  isn't  limited 
in  the  Night  Shelter.  We  take  down  the  man's 
name,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  information  about 
him — how  he  has  got  into  his  destitute  condition — 
and  we  endeavour  to  bring  influences  to  bear  upon 
him  to  set  him  on  his  feet  again. 

9398.  And  you  keep  him  there  while  you  are 
trying  to  trace  him? — We  keep  him  clean  and  feed 
him,  and  bring  religious  influences  to  bear  upon  him 
to  pnt  him  into  a  proper  place  again.  The  Com- 
mittee intend  to  take  some  steps — what  these  may 
be  I  do  not  know;  they  had  a  meeting  yesterday 
forenoon — to  consider  what  steps  they  should  take 
to  set  these  men  into  situations  of  a  permanent 
character. 

9399.  To  keep  u  man  there  earning  6s.  at  wood 
chopping  for  any  length  of  time  is  not  what  you  aim 
at  ? — Oh  no,  there  would  not  be  one  of  them  allowed 
to  remain  more  than  three  months,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee. 

9400.  Now  you  have  spoken  about  the  men ;  have 
you  done  anything  for  women  ? — We  have  nothing 
of  that  kind  foe  women.  Our  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
have  a  sewing-room,  whei^e  they  employ  respectable 
women  at  sewing,  between  70  and  80  every  day  just 
now. 

9401.  You  simply  pass  the  women  on  to  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  and  they  give  them  employment  ? 
— Yes. 

9402.  Do  you  know  what  wages  they  earn  at  that  1 
— About  Ss.  6<^.  a  week,  and  they  have  soup  and 
bread  given  to  them  during  the  day. 

0403.  Do  you  know  how  many  meals  t — Just  one 
meal.  They  are  there  from  10  till  4,  except  Satur- 
days. 

9404.  Where  do  these  women  live? — they  have 
houses  of  tbeir  own.  A  number  of  them  live,  in 
single  apartments,  some  of  them  have  parish  relief. 
They  i^ie  willing  to  do  some  kind  of  work,  and  we 
give  a  little  to  help  them  in  that  way. 

9405.  And  the  work  they  get  is  permanent  1— If 
they  like  to  make  it  so. 

9406.  Has  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  no  three  months' 
limit  1 — No,  tlxey  have  no  limit.  They  allow  tbetn  to 
remain  there  as  long  as  they  wish. 

9407.  I  suppose  requiring  a  certain  task  of  work, 
good  behaviour,  and  compliance  with  their  rules  1 — 
Yest  All  these  cases  are  enquired  into  befon  we 
send  them  t^ere. 

9408.  You  have  got  tO  women  and  say  50  men 
that  you  deal  with  ? — Yes,  and  in  our  Labour  Yard 
we  had  36  yesterday.  It  is  a  place  for  wood- 
chojping — apart  from  the  Shelter — for  men  who 
have  homes  of  their  own,  but  who  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  are  willine  to  do  something  rather 
than  ask  for  charity.  we  cannot  employ  more 
than  40  men,  as  we  have  no  machinery  for  more. 
In  the  Labour  Yard  they  begin  at  9  in  the  morn- 
ing In  the  summer  at  9.30,  and  they  close  in 
the  evening  a«  soon  as  it  ia  dark,  about  4  just 
now;  in  the  summer  about  5.30.  iThey  have  ^n 
hour  for  dinner.  The  reason  for  our  not  begin- 
ning in  the  morning  till  9  or  9.30  is  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  enquiring  for  work  at 
the  gates  of  the  public  works  in  the  morning.  If 
any  man  wants  to  get  away  to  look  for  work  he 
gets  permission  from  the  Superintendent  to  do  so. 

0409.  Have  tou  had  this  Ladies'  Auxiliary  in 
operation  for  a  long  time  1 — It  has  been  in  operation 
for  ten  years. 

d410.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  women  pass 
through  thati  That  is  to  say,  got  temporarily  re- 
lieved there,  and  got  into  some  permanent  employ- 
ment in  the  course  of  last  year! — I  cannot  say.  The 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  issue  a  report  of  their  own,  and 
I  have  not  got  a  copy  of  it. 


941 1.  Well,  take  the  men ;  how  long  has  your  Mr.  John. 
Night  Shelter  been  an  Industrial  Shelter  1— Only  Traquair 
sinctt  10th  November — practically  a  month.  Strang. 

9412.  How  many  men  have  passed  through  it? —  jg  Dec.  i894. 

The  number  of  men  who  have  passed  through  it 

have  been  over  60,  and  there  are  44  in  it  just  now. 

9413.  Sixty  have  passed  through,  and  of  these 
how  many  have  got  into  permanent  employment! — 
None  yet. 

9314.  When  I  speak  of  passing  through  it  I  mean 
entered,  remained  in  it,  and  quitted  it  for  permanent 
places  1 — None  have  quitted  it  for  permanent  places. 

9415.  But  16  have  left  it?— Yes.  We  have  got 
44  just  now,  and  the  others  have  left  because  they 
did  not  care  to  do  the  work. 

9416.  After  a  sojourn  of  how  long] — Some  of 
them  a  week,  others  a  fortnight,  and  so  on. 

9417.  None  of  them  have  left  lor  permanent 
places  ? — None. 

9418.  Take  the  Labour  Yard;  you  have  had  that 
for  more  than  a  year  ? — For  ten  years. 

9419.  How  many  had  you  in  at  the  first  of  your 
year  1 — From  the  first  of  November  last  we  offered 
617  during  that  time  work  in  that  Yard. 

9420.  Ajid  how  many  accepted  it  ? — 251. 

9421.  And  of  the  251  have  you  any  statistics 
showing  how  many  stayed  with  you^assed  through, 
and  got  permanent  employment? — Well,  I  have  not 
got  the  figures,  but  a  good  many  left  after  remaining 
four  or  five  weeks,  or  getting  permanent  employ- 
ment. If,  at  the  end  of  tne  time,  four  or  five  weeks, 
they  had  no  proapect  of  work,  we  might  renew  the 
period,  but  we  have  occasionally  got  work  ourselves 
for  some  of  the  respectable  men  in  the  Yard,  but 
generally  we  left  the  men  to  look  oat  for  it  them- 
selves. 

9422.  Have  yon  any  classification  of  the  men  who 
took  the  work? — They  are  chiefly  labourers.  I  have 
no  classification  this  year. 

9423.  Have  you  no  classification  of  those  through- 
out the  year? — We  had  a  classification  of  those  wno 
applied  to  us. 

9424.  Are  there  many  artisans  or  tradesmen? — 
Not  many  of  them.  About  50  per  cent  would  be 
labourers.  Then  there  will  be  hammermen,  black- 
smiths, and  such  like. 

9425.  Take  skilled  tradesmen,  not  one  clasa;  is 
there  20  per  cent,  of  them  ? — Oh  yes,  fully  that. 

9426.  That  will  leave  us  70  per  cent.?  There 
must  be  more  than  that.  Would  there  be  25  per 
cent,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  so  on? — I  Uunk 
you  might  say  75  per  cent,  of  labourers,  and  the 
balance  are  artisans  and  tradesmen.  If  I  had  known 
I  would  have  brought  down  the  book. 

9427.  The  261  men  who  accepted  wcurk  in  the 
Yard  were  chiefly  labourers  ? — Yes. 

9428.  Do  you  find  that  the  artisans  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  skilled  work  and  good  wages  will 
accept  your  Work? — Not  readily. 

9429.  Have  you  many  agricultural  labourers? — 
Not  many  of  them,  mostly  labourers  in  shipyards 
and  foundries,  and  that  sort  of  men. 

9430.  What  are  tbeir  wages  in  the  city  when  at 
work? — From  ISs.  to  208.  per  week. 

9431.  What  do  they  make  with  you?— Well.  » 
man  can  make  with  us  on  an  average  from  la.  %1. 
to  Is.  6d.  a  day.  They  are  put  on  piece-work.  Last 
week  there  were  two  men  who  made  2s.  6d.  a  day. 

9432.  Were  these  old  stagers? — No,  they  were 
not.  They  were  strong  men,  and  they  seemed  to 
know  how  to  do  the  work.  Their  work  was  wood 
chopping. 

9433.  Fifteen  shillings  from  9  to  dark,  that  is  9 
to  4  o'clock,  that  is  seven  hours  with  an  hour  off  for 
dinner,  that  is  six  hours'  work,  and  the  possibility 
of  making  15s.  a  week  ? — It  is  only  temporary, 
however. 

9434.  But  you  keep  them  as  long  as  they  like 
there,  or  have  you  a  time  limit  in  the  Labour  Yard  t 
— Four  or  five  weeks,  if  they  do  not  get  work  before 
that  time. 
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Mr.  /«*«  94S6.  Yon  tarn  them  oatt — Tea,  we  most  make 

7ra9«MNr         room  for  some  others,  aod  we  tell  them  that  thej 
^""y-  have  been  long  enough  in,  and  that  they  must  make  a 

!•  Dml  1894.  ^'^  ^°  K*^  work.    If  thej  utisfy  na  that  they  cannot 

'  gei  work  we  give  them  an  extension  of  time  if  w<e 

have  room. 

9436.  They  make^  aoo(»diBg  to  you,  from  Ts.  6d. 
to  98.  generaily,  and  in  some  exceptional  eases  they 

gup  to  14s.  or  15s  for  their  week's  work  1    That  is 
r  six  hours'  work  a  day  % — Six  to  seven  houra. 

9437.  Well,  six  honra  in  the  winter  1 — Yes. 

9438.  Where  do  these  live  1 — Varioas  parts  of  the 
city.  Many  of  them  live  in  the  East  End.  So»e  of 
them  come  all  the  way  to  us  from  Qovan  and  some 
from  Parfciok. 

9439.  Have  you  any  classification  aa  to  their  being 
married  or  single  t — Yes. 

9440.  Are  there  many  of  them  married  ? — A  good 
number,  and  we  give  preference  to  the  married  men. 

9441.  Are  the  majority  married  ment — Yet. 

9442.  In  the  Night  Refuge,  they  are,  of  oonrse, 
single  men  ? — Yes,  or  widowers  without  family.  They 
are  mostly  tingle  men. 

9443.  If  a  man  had  a  wife  or  finnily,  would  yon 
take  him  into  the  lodging-house  1 — No.  We  would 
communicate  with  the  wife  and  find  out  why  she 
was  away  from  him,  or  whether  he  had  left  her,  and 
we  would  recommend  him  to  the  Yard.  The 
Shelter  is  not  intended  for  married  men. 

9444.  In  dealing  with  these  men,  both  in  the 
Shelter  and  in  the  Yard,  are  you  particular  as  to 
character  1— We  are  not  so  particular  as  to  character 
in  giving  them  work,  as  we  are  when  it  is  a  grant  or 
a  loan  that  has  to  be  given  to  them. 

9445.  But,  for  instance,  is  there  any  stipulation  as 
to  absunence  or  sobriety  before  you  take  them  into 
the  Shelter  f — Oh  yes.  One  of  the  rules  is  that  no 
man  who  is  under  the  inOnence  of  drink  will  be  ad- 
mitted.    Of  course  he  may  have  been  given  to  drink. 

9446.  Yon  insist  upon  him  coming  in  sober,  and 
ke  must  behave  himself  while  there  1-— Yea 

9447.  And  of  coiurse  he  could  not  get  drink 
timet— No — only  when  he  may  get  permission  to 
go  oat,  and  c^  course  he  would  not  be  readmitted. 

9448.  How  mnoh  do  they  earn  in  the  Shelter) — 
68.  is  the  amount  they  are  expected  to  earn,  which 
is  the  cost  of  their  keep. 

9449.  Do  you  pay  them  in  money  \ — ^No,  kt  food. 
Anything  they  earn  above  that  is  placed  to  their 
credit,  and  they  get  it  when  they  leave,  unless  they 
forfeit  it  by  misconduct,  They  ugn  an  obligation 
to  that  effect  when  Uiey  eater. 

9450.  None  of  the  men  who  have  left  yott  hare 
bad  anything  yet  t — Nothing  except  one  who  had  to 
be  taken  to  the  police  ofSce  for  disorderly  conduct 
last  Saturday  night.  He  was  fined  lOs.  6d.  or  seven 
days,  and  he  bad  something  to  hit  credits  He  was 
a  good  workman.     He  had  received  permission  to 

So  out,  and  got  under  the  influence  of  drink.  He 
id  not  say  where  or  how  he  had  got  it,  but  he  had 
no  mooe^p'  from  us.  When  he  came  back  be  was 
very  abusive  and  used  bad  language,  ao  much  so 
that  the  police  had  to  interfere^ 

9451.  He  had  tome  ntoney  witli  you  t — Yea.  He 
bad  a  smaU  sum  at  his  credit 

9462.  That  will  be  forfeited  Y— Yes,  aeeording  to 
the  rales  it  should  be  fbrfeited..  He  was  one  of  those 
nMH  employed  oaauaUy  ootHde  at  some  work  for  the 
Corporation. 

9453.  You  tend  oat  men  from  your  pbic«1-~0h 
yea.  W«  innrite  the  public  to  send  to  u  for  men 
when  they  want  WMik  done.  We  had  four  out 
jresterday. 

9464.  How  do  they  get  paid  whe»  thqr  are  oat? 
They  will  get  full  pay  % — ^They  are  pud  so  moob  a 
day,  but  it  is  paid  net  to  the  men  bat  to  oar  Siqier- 
iMendeat,  who  pUoea  the  anaeuat  to  their  cradit, 
after  dedbctiBg  the  cost  of  t^ir  keep  in  the 
phKe. 

9466.  For  ootside  wosk  a  laan  wiH  earn  bom  15t. 
to  20s.  a  week  ?— 2s.  6d.  a  day. 


9456.  How  long  had  that  man  been  at  work  1 —  Mr.  fyhn 
He  was  there  for  a  week,  ^agvair 

9457.  You  would   not  consider   it  a  legitimate    "'^' 
employment  of  the  balance  to  pay  the  fine  1 — I  do  la  Dec.  1894. 

not  think  so.     I  am  afraid  the  Committee  would  not 

think  so. 

9458.  Do  you  propose  to  extend  this  system  of 
Shelters? — We  of  course  have  room  for  extending 
onr  present  Shelter.  There  is  accommodation  there 
for  over  100  men,  but  meantime  we  have  only  made 
provision  for  50. 

9469.  Have  yon  a  Labour  Colony  or  anything  of 
the  sort  in  Kyle  Street,  Dobbies'  Loan  t — That  is  the 
Industrial  Shelter.    It  is  not  a  Labour  Colony. 

9460.  Now  you  come  in  contact  with  a  large 
mraiber  of  tramps,  I  suppose  1 — A  great  many  tram^ 
A  great  many  of  them  come  over  from  Ireland. 

9461.  They  ask  assistance  from  some  of  your 
snbscribere  and  they  send  them  to  you  t — Yes,  they 
da  A  man  comes  over  from  Belfast,  and  he  is  no 
sooner  on  shore  than  he  is  begging  assistance  from 
somebody.  They  oome  over  entirely  penniless,  and 
he  is  usually  wanting  to  get  back  again.  They  often 
apply  to  Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Bums  for  a  passage  hack. 
The  firm  send  them  to  me  and  I  deal  with  them. 
We  have  a  great  many  American  tramps. 

9462.  Well,  what  do  you  do  with  them  ?— We 
send  them  back,  if  we  are  satisfied  that  the  statement 
they  have  given  is  correct. 

9463.  What  do  these  men  come  across  here  for ) — 
Th«y  say  tliey  oome  across  for  work,  and  they  think 
they  can  get  it  in  Glasgow. 

9464.  How  long  are  they  here  generally  before 
they  fall  into  your  hands? — Sometimes  a  day,  bat 
seldom  more  than  a  week. 

9465.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Association 
for  the  Belief  of  Distreased  Foreigners,  which  I  be- 
lieve works  with  you,  that  the  foreign  tramp  in  his 
lodging-house  hat  frequently  lists  of  every  one  with 
a  smattering  of  the  different  foreign  languages,  and 
hints  as  to  the  story  that  is  best  suited  to  extract 
money  from  them.  And  I  wars  advised,  therefore, 
never  to  assist  needy  foreigners  applying  for  rolief, 
except  through  the  agency  of  the  Society.  Have 
yoa  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  similar  system 
exists  among  the  native  tramps,  that  they  have 
ledgerised  the  people  from  whom  they  might  get 
assistance? — I  have  not  heard  of  that,  but  I  know 
from  experience  of  the  foreigners  that  come  over  here 
that  half  of  them  are  rank  impostors.  They  come 
over  here  and  give  a  wrong  name  and  tell  a  wrong 
story,  and  information  is  very  difficult  to  be  got 
r^arding  very  many  of  them,  bat  I  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Formgners*  Relief  Society  in  Leith 
that  if  I  want  to  send  a  man  home  to  his  own  countiy 
I  do  not  give  him  the  pateage  warrant,  because  he 
might  contrive  to  sell  it  in  Leith,  but  send  the  order 
to  the  Leith  Society,  and  they  see  him  away  by  the 
steamer.  In  that  way  we  get  the  man  back  to  hit 
own  country.  In  many  easee  an  order  has  been  ra- 
tumed  to  ne,  as  the  man  had  attempted  to  sell  it 
uid  did  not  want  to  go  home. 

9465iu  Do  yoa  make  any  similar  careful  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  him  ditpoting  of  hit  ticket  to  Leith  f 
— We  give  him  the  railwi^  tiefctt,  and  see  him  off 
in  the  train. 

9466.  And  when  you  send  a  man  back  to  Belfast  f 
— We  give  an  order  to  Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Burns,  asking 
them  to  give  the  man  a  passage.  In  no  case  do  we 
give  mon«y  for  wanaots  for  pasaa^,  either  by  teain 
«r  abeaiMC 

9467.  How  many  people  apply  to  you  for  relief, 
or  are  referred  to  yen  in  the  ooarse  of  a  year,  tiiat 
it,  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — Last  year 
we  bad  applications  for  11,107. 

9468.  How  did  you  d^  with  them  ?— Of  thete 
5773  were  applicationt  on  beiulf  of  tlie  Chiddreu'b 
Clothing  SchiMM.  Setting  aside  tiia  6773,  there  were 
2060  diamiseed.  They  were  found  to  be  oitdeserv- 
ing.  Some  had  wi^diawn  thw  applications.  They 
had  foond  woek,  tliegr  taid,  and  did  not  vequns  aay 
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Mr.  John  assistance  ti-om  us.  Oihei-s  we  fuund  to  be  quite 
TVofuatV  ineligible  for  various  reasons.  A  good  many  had 
Strang.  given  false  addresses.    Others  were  found  to  be  cases 

18  Dec.  1894  entirely  for  the  Parohcial  Board  to  deal  with.    Then 

'  we  disposed  indirectly  of  1600  by  referring  cliem  to 

such  local  institutions  as  were  found  to  be  suitable 
for  them,  and  to  private  parties  who  wished  infor- 
mation regarding  them  before  they  gave  any  assist- 
ance ;  and  others  were  referred  to  the  various  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom  who 
wished  information  from  us. 

9469.  Others,  you  say,  were  sent  to  the  various 
Charity  Organisation  Societies  1 — Well,  information 
regarding  them  was  given.  They  were  not  on  the 
spot.  They  belonged  to  Glasgow,  and  they  were 
applying  to  these  Societies,  or  some  of  their  sub- 
scribers, and  they  wanted  information  from  us  about 
them.  Then  we  assisted  directly  ourselves,  because 
there  was  no  agency  suitable  for  them  here,  1415 
by  giving  money  grants  and  loans,  and  paying 
fares. 

9470.  You  assisted  directly  1416  ?— Well,  of  that 
number  we  assisted  862  by  grants,  loans,  fares, 
lodging,  and  clothing;  and  431  were  assisted  by 
employment,  temporary  employment  and  casual  em- 
ployment, and  employment  in  our  Labour  Yard, 
and  a  number  of  women  we  get  office  cleaning  for, 
charring  work,  and  sewing. 

9471.  That  includes  your  Labour  Yard? — Yes, 
that  includes  the  251  men.  Then  we  assisted  122 
medically  by  giving  them  lines  to  the  infirmaries 
and  convalescent  homes,  and  providing  professional 
attendance  at  the  homes  of  the  applicants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Scotland,  an  able-bodied  man  who 
has  a  sick  wife  or  child  in  his  house  cannot  get 
medical  relief  from  the  Parochial  Board.  He  is  re- 
fused it,  and  sent  to  us,  when  we  provide  the  neces- 
sary medical  attendance. 

9472.  What  is  your  machinery  for  iti — We  have 
four  doctors — one  in  each  district  in  the  city; 
North,  South,  East,  and  West — and  the  charge  they 
make  is  merely  a  nominal  one.  They  are  willing  to 
give  their  services  at  a  very  small  rate. 

9473.  These  were  cases,  I  suppose,  of  a  nature 
too  trifling  for  the  infirmaries  1 — Well,  they  were  not 
suitable  for  the  infirmaries,  and  could  be  treated  as 
w«ll  at  home.  A  number  of  them  got  lines  into 
the  infirmaries  from  us,  because  they  did  not  know 
where  to  get  tiiem,  or  the  people  to  whom  they 
applied  did  not  want  to  give  them  the  lines  and 
sent  them  to  us. 

9474.  Now  you  bad  862  to  whom  yon  made 
grants  and  loans,  and  paid  fares,  and  lodging  tickets 
and  clothing;  what  is  the  usual  amount  of  the 
grants — From  5s.  up  to  £2,  according  to  what  the 
Committee  think  is  required  at  the  time. 

9475.  What  would  you  give  £2  fori  To  pay 
renti — No.  A  man  might  have  a  large  family,  and 
he  might  want  a  little  assistance  to  tide  him  over. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  in  debt  for  groceries,  or  such 
like,  and  it  is  to  help  to  get  him  out  of  debt 

9476.  You  distinguish  between  your  grants  and 
loans? — Yes,  the  loans  are  not  given  unless  people 
are  able  to  give  us  some  personal  security. 

9477.  Do  you  expect  these  grants  ever  to  be  re- 
funded 1 — Some  of  them  do  occasionally  refund  thwu 
\nthout  being  asked. 

9478.  Big  ones  I— Not  very  large  ones.  Perhaps 
£1. 

9479.  Out  of  £50  granted  how  much  would  you 
expect  to  get  back  I — Not  very  much  in  the  way  of 
grants. 

9480.  But  you  do  sometimes  get  them  back) — 
Yes.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  repay.  It  is  a  dona- 
tion given  to  them  to  help  them,  and  some  of  them 
make  a  point  of  repaying,  but  very  few  of  them. 

i9481.  Then  for  loans  you  require  some  security? 

iYes,  we  always  ask  for  some  peraonal  security,  if 

it  is  above  a  pound — that  is,  that  some  other  person 
becomes  responsible  for  the  payment  of  it. 

9482.  Do  you  insist  upon  the  person  being  a 


solvent  person  ? — He  must  be  a  person  who  is  able  .tfr.  Joh^ 
to  undertake  the  small  responsibility.  IVojuatr 

9488.  Have  you  often  to  come  upon  the  surety  % —  ^'"'*^- 
Only  once   or  twice.     Not  during  this  year,  and  X8  Dee.  1894. 

during  last  year  the  loans  have  been  very  well  repaid       

by  the  parties  themselves. 

9484.  How  much  were  your  loans  last  year! — 
They  would  be  about  £30.  Not  very  much ;  the 
Committee  is  very  careful  as  to  granting  loans. 

9485.  The  fact  is,  that  the  original  purpose  of  your 
Association  was  not  to  disburse  charity  at  all,  but 
simply  to  make  inquiries  and  to  prevent  the  over- 
lapping of  charities  1 — Yes,  and  to  repress  mendicity. 

9486.  And  this  extra  work  has  been  entirely  forced 
upon  you  % — ^Yes,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  work  we 
have  been  compelleid  to  a  large  extent  to  become  the 
almoners  of  the  public.  A  number  of  people  them- 
selves give  us  money  to  disburse.  Some  even  on 
behalf  of  their  own  clients. 

9487.  Have  the  London  Charity  Organisation 
Society  gone  into  any  of  these  schemes  1— Not  the 
Shelter,  but  they  do  not  need  to  do  so  in  London. 
Last  year  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Loch,  the  secretary, 
on  the  matter.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a  wise  thing 
for  us  to  do,  but  I  explained  to  him  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  Scotch  Poor  Law. 

9488.  Give  us  it? — An  able-bodied  man  in  Soot- 
land  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  Parochial  Board. 

9489.  Well,  that  is  true ;  but  the  cases  that  your 
Shelter  is  intended  to  deal  with,  are  they  necessarily 
such  cases  as  in  England  would  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Parochial  authorities  ? — By  the  Casual  Wards. 

9490.  But  the  Casual  Wards  do  not  take  in  men 
permanently  ?  It  is  only  for  a  night  ? — ^The  man  has 
to  remain  three  nights. 

9491.  He  may  remain  ? — He  has  to  remain  if  he 
is  to  do  his  work.  I  visited  St  Giles  Casual  Ward 
in  London  a  year  ago.  I  may  be  misinformed,  but 
I  understood  it  was  three  days  before  he  could 
accomplish  the  amount  of  work  he  had  to  do. 

9492.  About  women,  yon  do  nothing  for  them 
except  what  is  done  by  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  ? — That 
is  for  sewing ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  respectable 
widows  we  assist  by  grants  or  recommend  to  other 
institutions,  and  we  put  the  names  of  respectable 
women  upon  oar  lists  for  work  for  office-cleaning 
and  such  like. 

9493.  You  have  found  employment  for  about  400 
people  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  suppose  you 
nave  got  machinery  which  enables  you  to  find  em- 
ployment for  about  that  number,  and  you  mention 
that  they  work  at  wood-chopping,  stone-breaking, 
and  carpet- beating  ? — Yes. 

9494.  Have  you  abstained  from  doing  anything 
for  women  because  you  find  it  is  better  to  deal  with 
them  through  existing  organisations,  or  is  it  the 
difficulty  of  finding  them  suitable  work  ? — It  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  suitable  work.  I  recommended 
at  one  time  the  opening  of  a  laundry  where  the 
women  might  be  taught,  but  the  Committee  did  not 
see  their  way  at  that  time  to  go  into  it  They  said 
there  was  a  laundry  already  in  existence.  Of  course 
that  was  for  the  prisoners ;  but  there  is  no  agency  to 
deal  with  respectable  ones  in  that  way. 

9495.  Is  there  nothing  beyond  laundry  work  and 
sewing  that  suggests  itself  to  your  mind  as  a  possible 
employment  for  women? — Not  in  the  meantime. 
The  difficulty  is  about  interfering  with  other  trades. 
It  always  leads  to  an  outcry. 

9496.  In  the  matter  of  wood^chopping,  who  does 
that  apart  from  you  and  the  boys  at  Mr.  Quarrier's 
Home? — ^The  Parochial  Boards  all  do  it 

9497.  Are  there  no  outdoor  labourers  that  do 
wood-chopping? — There  are  some  wood  and  coal 
merchants  do  a  little  in  that  way. 

9498.  Do  their  employees  not  grumble  at  the 
bread  being  taken  out  of  their  mouths? — No;  we 
pay  more  for  wood-chopping  than  they  do,  and  we 
sell  at  the  same  rate,  and  we  buy  our  wood  in  the 
open  market  We  don't  get  any  advantages  in  any 
way. 
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Mr.  /«**  9499.  What  profit  is  to  be  made  at  the  wood- 

Tra^tiir  ehe)>pingt — There  i«  none  by  us,  for  ire  lose  over 
Strang^  £300  a  year  beoauBe  we  have  always  more  men 
M  Dm.  1894.  ^^^  ^^  require,  and  they  are  unskilled  and  nn- 

accustomed  to  the  work,  and  when  they  get  into  the 

way  of  it  they  generally  fiall  into  other  work. 

9600.  Now  about  the  stone-breaking :  how  does  it 
work  out  financially  ? — I  think  we  lose  on  it  too,  bnt 
I  am  not  able  to  say  anything  as  to  the  results  of 
that  yet,  as  we  have  not  sold  any  of  ^e  stonm  that 
we  have  broken. 

9601.  When  did  you  introduce  the  stone-breaking  1 
— Just  at  the  opening  of  the  Shelter. 

9602.  I  think  you  had  it  in  the  Labour  Yard  t— 
We  have  it  in  the  Yard,  because  we  have  no  room 
for  it  at  the  Shelter.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
Shelter. 

9608.  How  much  is  the  task  of  a  stone-breaker 
for  his  shilling  a  day  t — He  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
Ss.  per  cubic  yard  of  stones,  which  is  the  usual 
rate. 

9604.  Do  you  know  what  the  ordinary  stone- 
breaker  on  the  roadside  may  make  1 — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  told  they  make  very  good  wages. 

9606.  Your  stone-breakers  have  only  to  break 
half  a  yard  in  order  to  earn  their  shilling  f — That 
is  what  each  man  would  require  to  break.  When 
we  wanted  one  or  two  from  the  yard  to  chop  wood 
at  the  Shelter,  two  of  the  men  declined  to  go,  as 
(hey  were  doing  so  well  at  the  stone-breaking. 

9606.  Stone-breaking  is  a  business  that  is  more 
valuable  as  a  means  of  living  outside  than  wood- 
ohopping  1 — Oh  yes. 

9607.  What  sort  of  stones  is  it  you  break  t — ^A 
sort  of  whin. 

9608.  The  usual  stuff  that  is  used  for  macadamis- 
ing t — The  same  metal  that  is  used  by  the  Corpora- 
tion contractors.  The  Corporation  have  undertaken 
to  take  it  from  as  through  their  contractor,  if  we 
make  it  of  the  same  metal  and  have  it  properly 
broken. 

9609.  You  have  never  ascertained  from  the  con- 
tractors what  the  ordinary  stone-breaker  working 
for  himself  can  turn  out  T — His  wages  are  about  24s. 
•  week,  I  understand. 

9610.  At  2g.  a  cubic  yard  1— It  is  2s.  2d.  the  ont- 
side  rate,  I  think,  bnt  we  pay  only  28. 

9611.  That  is  about  11  cubic  yards  in  a  week. 
Olose  ob  2  cubic  yards  per  day  is  what  they  must 
tnm  out  I — Yes. 

9612.  And  your  task  is  only  a  quarter  of  that! — 
Yes. 

9613.  Of  course  a  fresh  hand  cannot  do  anything 
like  the  full  amount  of  work) — Oh  no.  There  is 
a  nack  in  nipping  the  stone  and  in  the  way  of  hold- 
ing the  hi^smer.  A  great  many  at  first  break  the 
hraamer  handles,  because  they  are  not  breaking  stones 
in  the  right  way.  We  have  at  present  an  experienced 
stone-breaker  to  teach  them. 

9614.  Do  you  find  that  the  men  rapidly  pull  up 
in  the  amount  of  work  they  can  tnm  out  ^Oh  yes. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  work  very  soon  get  into 
it.  But  our  Superintendent  tells  me  that  very  often 
when  a  man  rams  his  shUling  he  does  not  eare  to 
work  another  hand's  tum. 

9516.  Do  yoa  encourage  those  men  who  exhibit 
this  spirit  1 — No ;  we  compel  them  to  work  on. 
When  they  have  earned  their  shilling  they  want  to 
get  out,  but  they  have  not  a  sufficient  excuse,  and 
as  they  evidently  wish  to  evade  doing  any  more  work 
that  day,  the  Superintendent  refuses  to  allow  them. 

9616.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  tramps,  from  what 
you  have  told  us  a  very  large  percentage  are  un- 
deserving ? — YeSk 

9617.  I  suppose  yon  come  across  a  number  of 
decent  workmen  "i — Yes ;  but  a  large  number  are 
undeserving,  and  will  never  be  anything  else  tti^ss 
sev«re  measures  are  taken  with  them. 

9618.  You  mention  that  yon  assist  some  of  them 
hy  providing  them  with  lodgings  outside  your  Shelter : 
how  do  you  do  thatl — We  give  a  tiote  to  the  Super- 


intendent of  one  of  the  lodging-houses  to  provide  Mr.  /«jU 
the  man  with  a  night's  lodging  and  food.  Trajuair 

9619.  And    that   is    strictly   non-transferable  1—  Strang. 
Strictly ;  it  is  a  note  to  the  Superintendent,  and  he  ^  ^^  jgj^^ 

charges  us  with  the  cost.     Each  individual  costs  us      

9d.     We  give  extra  to  a  man  of  that  kind. 

9620.  What  does  he  get  for  the  9d.  t— Porridge 
and  milk  in  the  moming,  and  if  he  remains  on 
daring  the  day,  as  he  sometimes  has  to  do  under 
special  circumstances,  he  gets  soup  and  bread,  or 
perhaps  tea,  if  he  prefers  it,  and  he  gets  porndge 
again  to  his  supper. 

9621.  You  stated  just  now  that  the  undeserving 
class  of  tramps  would  always  form  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  tramp  class  unless  some  stringent 
steps  were  taken  :  what  steps  would  you  suggest  1 — 
I  would  confine  him  and  make  him  work. 

9622.  You  could  hardly  do  that  for  merely  tramp- 
inn  % — And  be^ng ;  the  tramps  are  begging. 

9628.  Of  course,  a  large  number  of  them  1 — They 
exist  in  that  way.  If  they  are  tramping  they  are 
begging. 

9624.  Well,  bnt  how  to  get  at  the  beggar  i— I 
think  the  police  ought  to  look  after  them  very 
sharply. 

9626.  Well,  people  are  loth  to  complain  about 
begging  1 — Yes ;  I  know. 

9626.  The  existence  of  your  Sociei^  gives  them 
a  sort  of  sop  for  their  conscience.  They  give  the 
man  a  reference  to  you,  having  paid  their  subscrip- 
tion to  you,  and  they  t^ink  tney  are  assisting  him 
if  he  is  deserving ;  but  if  they  have  not  got  an 
outlet  in  the  Charity  Organisation  they  may  give 
him  a  penny  and  never  dream  of  complaining ;  is 
tiiat  not  so  t— -That  is  quite  true. 

9627.  You  have  done  your  utmost  as  a  Society  to 
try  and  induce  people  not  to  give  alms,  and  I  suppose 
you  have  absolutely  failed! — We  fail  iu  some  respects ; 
out  there  is  a  certain  class  of  people  who  will  give, 
who  cannot  resist  an  appeal  from  any  of  those 
persons  coming  to  them;  but  we  have  made  very 
great  progress  in  the  way  of  preventing  indiscriminate 
charity.  It  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  it  used 
to  be. 

9528.  What  ramifications  are  there  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  throughout  Scotland  f — There 
is  one  in  Dundee,  one  in  Motherwell,  one  in  Paisley, 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen ;  a  small  thing  in  Montrose  I 
understand,  but  I  have  had  no  communication  with 
them;  and  there  is  a  small  thing  at  Helensburgh, 
but  it  does  not  do  very  much  except  give  a  little 
relief. 

9629.  I  suppose  you  find  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  that  come  under  your  care  that  drink  has 
been  the  original  cause  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  common 
fault ;  and  indolence  is  another,  and  thoroughly  bad 
character. 

9530.  Put  aside  Uie  thoroughly  bad  character, 
and  take  the  drunken  and  indolent  classes  :  whether 
do  you  think  drankenness  or  pure  indolence  contri- 
butes most  of  the  people  coming  within  your  scope  I 
— Drunkenness.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of 
drunkenness  than  indolence.  But  there  are  a  great 
many  indolent  p>eople,  men,  who  prefer  to  let  their 
wives  do  the  work  and  they  will  sit  at  the  fireside. 

9631.  You  have  spoken  about  6773  [teople,  or 
iq>plicant8,  who  have  been  assisted  through  the 
Children's  Clothing  Scheme.  What  is  that? — They 
have  not  been  assisted  to  that  number.  There  are 
6773  children  applied  for.  They  do  not  apply  them- 
selves, bnt  applications  on  their  behalf  come  to  us 
through  school  teachers  or  the  police,  and  through 
visitors  in  connection  with  churches  who  come  across 
them  and  consider  them  to  be  needv  cases.  They 
represent  2342  families.  These  children  were  aU 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  clad,  after  due 
investigation,  3618.  1011  were  not  clad  by  us,  bnt 
were  referred  to  other  agencies  to  be  dealt  with  in 
a  way  that  we  could  not  do. 

9632.  As  for  example ) — Well,  there  were  a  great 
many  of  them  put  under  the  supervision   of  the 
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Mr.  John        Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Society,  and  with 
Tra^uavr        salutary  effects  in  many  cases  I  am  glad  to  say. 
Strang^        After  a  considerable  amount  of  watching  some  of 
18  Dec.  1894.  ^^hem  haTe  done  their  duty  to  their  children. 

9533.   Others  1 — Others    were    declined    entirely. 

1244  were  declined.  They  were  in  receipt  of 
Parochial  relief,  and  were  therefore  receiving,  or 
entitled  to  receive,  the  necessary  clothing  from  the 
Boards  in  virtue  of  being  on  the  roll;  and  others 
were  found  not  to  require  any  assistance. 

9534.  Now  take  the  case  of  the  3518  you  assisted : 
what  protection  did  you  take  to  prevent  the  clothing 
being  misappropriated  1 — In  the  first  place  every 
article  was  stamped,  both  boots  and  garments, 
lutimation  was  sent  to  the  pawnbrokers  through  the 
police  that  the  articles  issued  by  the  Society  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  Society,  that  they  bore 
certain  marks,  and  that  it  would  be  illegal  to  take 
them.  Then  the  police  in  the  district  were  advised 
by  the  convener  of  our  Committee  that  there  were 
children  clothed  in  such  and  such  a  place,  with  a 
request  that  they  were  to  keep  them  under  their 
supervision.  The  school  teachers  were  also  advised 
regarding  those  who  were  attending  schools.  We 
hiKl  all  these  checks.  The  pawnbrokers,  I  am  glad 
to  siiy,  have  co-operated  well  with  us. 

9535.  Have  there  been  any  attempts  1 — There 
have  been  a  few ;  not  more  than  a  dozen  came  before 
us  last  winter,  and  all  these  were  unsuccessful.  The 
pawnbrokers  sent  notice  to  us  through  the  police. 

9536.  How  long  has  your  scheme  been  in  opera- 
tion \ — It  commenced  last  winter. 

9537.  And  it  was  successful? — It  was  successful 
last  winter.  I  do  not  think  the  public  or  any  one 
knows  the  amount  of  labour  that  has  been  under- 
taken in  connection  with  it.  It  is  not  the  mere 
giving  the  children  clothing,  but  it  has  brought 
before  us  a  great  many  distressing  cases  of  children 
neglected  by  parents  not  doing  their  duty  towards 
them  who  were  perfectly  able  to  do  it.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  matter,  and  they  were  put  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Cruelty  to  Children  officers,  and 
a  great  change  took  place. 

9538.  In  the  investigations  into  these  cases  you 
saw  a  great  deal  of  the  more  squalid  side  of  Glasgow 
life ! — Some  of  it  exceedingly  bad.  Some  of  it  re- 
vealed a  revolting  state  of  child  life  which  one  would 
scarcely  think  possible. 

9539.  I  saw  in  a  paper  yesterday  the  case  of  a 
man,  a  labourer,  I  think,  who  had  been  found  dead 
in  his  house ;  and  when  the  police  went  there  they 
found  no  bed,  only  a  few  rags  on  the  floor,  and  a 
lot  of  children  lying  on  that — in  fact  the  most  abject 
slate  of  dirt  and  misery.  The  man  had  been  in  111- 
healtii  and  had  died,  I  suppose.  That  is  not  a  rare 
occurrence — I  do  not  mean  the  man  dying,  but  I 
mean  the  squalidness  \ — Oh,  there  are  a  great  many 
cases  we  come  across  where  there  is  not  a  thing  in 
the  house. 

9540.  Where  do  the  children  lie  I— On  the  floor, 
in  whatever  clothes  they  may  have,  in  their  dirt  and 
misery. 

9541.  I  have  asked  you  this  for  this  purpose :  do 
you  think,  in  the  case  of  children  brought  up  in  that 
condition,  it  would  be  any  great  punishment  to  spend 
a  few  days  iu  a  prison  cell  1 — For  the  parents  ? 

9542.  No.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  great 
punishment  on  the  children  to  exchange  sleeping  on 
the  floor  in  their  ragged  clothes,  without  much  cover- 
ing and  without  fire,  to  exchange  that  for  a  week  in 
the  cell  of  a  prison;  do  you  think  that  imprison- 
ment would  be  likely  to  have  any  deterrent  effect 
upon  such  children  f--I  do  not  think  it. 

9543.  You  have  seen  so  much  squalor  in  the 
lives  of  these  children,  and  I  suppose  young  persons, 
that  to  many  of  them  there  must  be  mitigating 
virtues  iu  prison  life  iu  regard  to  comfort,  good 
feeding,  and  so  ont — Oh  yes.  It  would  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  children.  They  are  not  able  to 
control  themselves. 

9644.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  children.     I  am 


asking  you  to  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  what  you  Mr.  Jok» 
have  seen,  and  it  is  for  us  to  judge  of  the  deterrent  Tragwur 
effects.     Many  of  these  children  are  petty  criminals,  ^*i'«^- 
many  of  them  up  for  thefts,  and  so  on  ? — I  have  not  ^g  j)^^  igSl. 
come  across  any.  

9646.  Not — Not  in  connection  with  our  clothing 
scheme.  We  have  had  a  large  number  passed 
through  our  hands — 6773 — and  I  have  not  seen  a 
single  report  about  them  bbing  guilty  of  theft. 

9546.  I  was  not  casting  any  aspersion  upon  your 
children,  but  there  are  a  great  many  taken  up  for 
petty  thefts,  and  they  are  all  found  in  reformatories 
and  jails  t — I  do  not  approve  of  them  being  sent  to 
prison. 

9647.  I  did  not  express  any  approval.  You  think 
they  would  be  much  better  kept  out  of  prison  1 — Yes ; 
they  would  be  better  taken  from  home,  but  not  to 
prison.  There  should  be  some  way  of  dealing  with 
them  in  an  institution. 

9548.  In  connection  with  tramps,  you  have  not 
told  us  anything  as  to  the  children:  are  there  a 
great  number  of  children  of  tramps  going  about  1 — 
There  have  not  n^ny  come  under  our  notice  in 
Gla^ow.  There  are  more,  I  believe,  iu  the  country 
and  other  places.  The  tramp  who  passes  through 
Glasgow  is  the  single  man  or  the  man  who  has 
deserted  his  wife  or  family  in  some  other  part  of 
the  country. 

9549.  But  have  you  had  the  case  of  a  man  apply- 
ing to  you  with  children  f — I  have  had  cases  of  men 
turned  out  with  their  children  from  their  houses  in 
Glasgow,  and  we  have  had  to  lodge  them  for  a  time. 

9660.  What  do  you  do  with  the  wife  and  children 
in  these  cases  ? — They  are  lodged  also. 

9661.  Where  do  you  send  the  wife  and  children  t 
— ^To  the  Night  Asylum.  A  lodging-house  will  not 
take  a  man  and  lus  family.  You  must  send  the 
mau  to  a  men's  lodging-house,  and  the  woman  and 
her  children  to  a  female  lodging-house,  and  the 
female  lodging-house  does  not  care  to  take  in 
children. 

9562.  Then,  about  the  Night  Asylum :  you  know 
it  I— Yes. 

9553.  How  are  the  inmates  treated  there :  do  they 
get  supper  after  they  go  inl — Yes;  and  they  get 
something  next  morning. 

9564.  How  do  they  sleep  t — On  a  shakedown  on 
the  floor. 

9655.  Or  do  they  sleep  on  the  boards! — No,  they 
have  something  to  lie  on,  but  it  is  not  comfortable ; 
I  have  not  seen  it,  but  it  is  not  the  bare  floor,  indeed 
I  was  asking  that  question  yesterday. 

9556.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  What  is  the  general 
character  of  the  men  who  come  to  you  for  relief,  I 
mean  the  adults,  are  they  people  of  irregular  lives  f 
— Well,  a  large  number  of  them  are  men  who  have 
been  in  employment,  labouring  men  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  dull  trade.  They 
have,  unfortunately,  small  wages,  and  they  have, 
still  more  unfortunately,  large  families.  They  are 
not  many  days  out  of  employment  until  they  are 
on  the  rocks  and  require  assistance.  We  have  a 
great  many  of  that  class. 

9567.  That  is  a  resident  class  you  are  speaking 
of?— Yes. 

9568.  When  work  fails  in  the  country  generally, 
I  suppose  the  numbers  applying  to  you  must  increase 
enormously  ? — Principally  in  the  winter. 

9559.  Now  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  great 
bulk  of  them,  when  they  get  the  test  of  labour  which 
you  set  them,  leave  it  % — ^A  great  many  of  them  do. 
Some  of  them  refuse  entirely  to  take  any  work. 

9560.  I  think  you  say  about  60  per  cent,  of  those 
applying  won't  work  ? — Yes ;  some  of  them  go  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  some  of  them  for  a  day,  and  then 
they  leave. 

9661.  How  do  you  explain  them  going  away  when 
you  tell  me  that  they  are  really  men  who  have  been 
in  work  and  have  lost  that  work  through  trade  varia- 
tions, but  that  they  won't  work  for  you,  the  great 
bulk  of  them? — Well,  I  cannot  tell  why  they  won't 
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Mr.  Jotm  work.  They  prefer  to  have  assistance  and  to  go 
Traqtiair  about  looking  for  work  for  themselres,  some  of  them 
Strmfig.  g^^y 

18  Deoi  1894.      9662.  That  is  going  about  Glasgow  yon  mean,  I 
suppose  % — Yes. 

9663.  Bnt  the  nnmbers  that  go  about  Glasgow 
^Se''>S  *^  apparently  comparatively  small.  The 
judicial  statistics  returns  for  last  year  show  that 
there  are  only  460  convictions  for  begging  altogether  f 
— Tes. 

9664.  I  want  to  get  at  the  life  of  those  people — 
the  60  per  cent,  of  those  who  apply  to  yon  and  who 
refuse  your  labour  test — can  you  tell  us  how  they 
exist  T— They  must  be  begging,  but  I  cannot  teU 
exactly :  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  definitely. 

9666.  But  it  is  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
you  meet  with  1 — That  is  the  fact.  Those  that  come 
before  us  are  offered  this  work,  and  they  refuse  it. 

9666.  I  should  like  to  press  this  question,  because 
it  seems  to  be  the  great  majority  of  the  people  yon 
deal  with ;  have  you  never  looked  up  or  found  out 
from  the  police  or  any  other  way  what  they  do,  or 
what  becomes  of  them  t — No. 

9567.  Labour  that  you  give  them  is  not  very 
severe,  and  apparently  from  what  you  tell  us  and  the 
Chairman  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  what  the  ordinary 
working  man  does? — That  is  the  cost  of  his  keep. 
He  must  earn  that  in  a  day.  Of  course  if  he  earns 
more  than  that  it  is  placed  to  his  credit.  He  must 
at  least  earn  his  own  keep  in  a  day. 

9668.  But  I  understood  they  did  not  earn  very 
much  moret — They  are  not  disposed  to  earn  very 
much  more  evidently  fix>m  what  our  Superintendent 
tells  me. 

9669.  I  can  understand  that  the  thoroughly  un- 
trained man  in  breaking  stones  may  not  do  nearly 
so  much  as  one  who  has  been  at  it  all  his  life,  bnt  \i 
these  men  are  labouring  men  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work,  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  tools,  tlie  ordinary  tools  for  labouring  work,  and 
they  can  certainly  produce  more  than  half  a  yard 
cubic  a  day.  Your  Society  as  soon  as  they  come  up 
to  the  minimum  does  not  urge  them  to  go  on  and 
really  to  work  so  as  to  amass  money  for  uie  coming 
dayt — Well,  we  don't  urge  them  to  do  any  more 
than  will  keep  them  for  the  time  being.  Our  work 
is  simply  work  instead  of  relief.  We  want  to  tide 
them  over  the  time  being.     We  are  not  wishing  to 

five  them  good  wages,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  settle 
own  there. 

9670.  But  you  can  sell  the  stone  ?— At  a  loss. 

9671.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  do  not  nree 
these  men  to  do  more  than  they  do.  You  apparently 
are  winking  at  their  doing  very  much,  provided  they 
pay  for  their  cost  of  lodging? — No,  we  encourage 
them  to  do  more  by  telling  them  that  if  they  earn 
over  and  above  their  cost,  it  will  be  placed  to  their 
credit 

9672.  Yes,  but  I  cannot  understand  that  the  ordi- 
nary working  man  of  this  country,  unless  he  is  a 
waif,  if  he  saw  his  chance  of  making  2b.  6d.  a  day, 
would  not  make  it.  How  do  you  explain  that  ?— 
There  are  a  lot  of  these  men,  so  far  as  we  see,  who 
are  apparently  able  enough,  but  they  don't  wish  to 
exert  themselves. 

9673.  But  that  is  not  the  ordinary  working  Scot, 
the  man  who  is  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  action  of 
trade  causes.  If  he  is  a  loafer,  if  these  men  are  a 
fraud,  too  lazy,  I  can  understand  all  you  have  told 
to  the  Chairman,  but  I  cannot  understand  what  you 
told  him  just  now  that  these  are  simply  men  just 
thrown  idle,  by  the  circumstances  of  trade,  against 
their  will  1 — Well,  a  great  many  of  them  are  that. 

9674.  But  still  these  men  won't  make  28.  6d. 
when  they  get  the  chance  t — They  won't  make  28.  6d., 
but  they  make  more  than  those  who  are  of  the  loafing 
class. 

9576.  You  say  that  very,  very  few  make  more 
than  Is.  a  day,  that  very  few  of  them  wanted  to 
mAke  more.  What  I  am  wanting  to  get  at  is  whether 
yon  are  correct  in  saying  these  men  who  have  come 


to  you  are  really  working  labouring  men  with  every  Mr.  John 
desire  to  work  hard,  or  are  simply  more  or  less  Traqyuiir 
the  loafing  class  of  men  t — Well,  I  would  say  that  ^""^- 
about  one-third  are  of  the  loafing  class.                         ^g  £^1394 
9576.  Not  more  than  that  % — Not  more.  

9677.  We  have  arrived  at  this,  that  of  those  who 
ootne  to  you  two-thirds  refuse  work,  and  of  the  one- 
third  that  do  accept  the  work  two-thirds  are  simply 
men  out  of  work  from  circumstances  of  trade,  and  the 
remaining  one-third  are  of  the  loafing  class  1 — Yes  ; 
it  is  those  who  have  accepted  work  only  that  I  have 
to  speak  of ;  I  don't  know  about  the  others  except 
that  they  refuse  our  work.  Of  that  number  there 
are  a  great  many  quite  willing  to  work  and  try  to 
make  the  most  they  can.  There  are  others  who, 
whether  from  physical  incapacity  or  unwillingness 
I  cannot  tell,  do  not,  I  suspect  perhaps  it  is  both. 

9678.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this :  have  you 
through  your  Society  sufilcient  means  to  offer  work 
and  to  provide  work  for  every  man  who  is  anxious 
to  work  but  has  not  got  work  in  Glasgow  t — Not  if 
there  were  a  large  number  of  them.  We  would 
require  to  apply,  as  we  have  done  before,  to  the 
magistrates  to  provide  work. 

9679.  At  the  present  time  the  numbers  who  go 
about  are  below  your  capacity  for  reception  % — No, 
they  are  not  below  it.  They  are  just  about  as  much 
as  we  are  able  to  overtake.  We  could  not  take  more 
than  40  a  day  in  our  Yard  and  60  in  the  other 
place. 

9580.  Apparently  by  increasing  your  labour  test 
a  little  bit  you  would  knock  off  another  third? — 
Yes. 

9681.  So  that  possibly  you  would  get  at  the 
residuum  who  are  anxious  to  work? — Yes.  Even 
at  present,  I  might  say,  we  would  require  an  ex- 
tension of  our  machinery.  As  it  is  we  have  not  got 
sufficient  to  overtake  all  that  apply.  We  have  to 
refuse  every  week  a  nnmber  of  men  who  want  to  get 
work. 

9582.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  got  a  pay- 
sheet  for  the  Shelter  or  the  Yard? — We  have  a 
pay-book  which  our  Superintendent  keeps  in  the 
Yard. 

-     9683.  Could  he  give  us  a  week's  paynsheet  of 
each  ? — Yes. 

9684.  Will  you  send  them  to  the  Secretary? — 
Yes. 

9685.  {By  Cci.  M' Hardy.)  Your  Society  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  centralising  benevolent 
efforts  ? — Yes ;  to  prevent  overlapping. 

9686.  Now,  there  is  a  Society  called  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in  Glasgow  which 
exercises  itself  largely  in  obtaining  labour  for 
prisoners  ? — Yes. 

9687.  In  what  way  do  yon  co-operate  with  that 
Society? — The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Lawson,  when 
he  cannot  get  work  for  some  of  his  prisoners  or  has 
a  little  dom>t  about  a  man,  and  wishes  him  tried  for 
a  short  time,  sends  him  with  a  note  and  asks  me 
to  give  him  a  fortnight's  work  in  our  Yard,  and 
report  to  him  how  he  gets  oa 

9588.  So  that  you  are  in  full  tonch  with  that 
Society? — ifes. 

9689.  You  don't,  I  understand,  pay  rent  for  the 
Yard  which  you  occupy  for  stone-breaking  and 
wood-chopping  in  Alexandra  Parade? — No,  we  get 
It  rent  free  from  the  magistrates. 

9590.  What  area  do  you  occupy ;  roughly,  is  it  2 
acres  ? — It  is  about  1  acre. 

9691.  What  would  be  the  rent  of  it,  supposing  it 
were  charged  by  the  Corporation  ? — I  should  think  it 
would  be  £30  or  £40  a  year,  judging  by  what  was 
asked  for  a  piece  of  ground  next  to  our  Shelter  in 
Port  Dnndas  about  the  same  size,  and  which  we 
were  looking  at  about  a  year  ago.  They  wanted 
£40  a  year,  or  £2  a  square  yard  if  we  would  buy  it. 

9592.  As  to  the  artisans  who  come  to  you,  as 
distinct  from  the  labourers,  are  these  artisans  first- 
class  workmen  ? — No ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they 
are.     There  might  be  ope  or  two  among  them. 
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Mr.  Mn  9693.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  thing  unknown 

^^^11^         for  a  first-class  workman,  except  under  the  most  er- 
'^"**'^'  ceptional  circumstances,  to   be  wandering  abont  in 

II  Dm.  1894.  search  of  employment  t — In  our  experience  there  ia 
•       something  raidically  wrong  when  he  is;  it  La  drink 
or  something. 

9594.  But  the  normal,  well-doing,  first-clase  work- 
man, have  you  ever  seen  bim  begging  or  requiring 
relief  from  anybody  1 — Well,  we  had  a  few  cases  of 
that  kind  during  the  recent  great  coal  strike. 
9696.  In  au  exceptional  time  1 — ^Tes. 

9696.  But  it  is  a  Tery  rare  thing  to  find  in  this 
country? — Very  rare;  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  when  a  regular,  well-behaved  working  man 
is  out 

9697.  Tou  told  us  some  very  interesting  things 
about  the  numbers  who  came  into  Glasgow  by  sea 
in  search  of  work :  can  you  give  us  the  number  of 
those  that  you  dealt  with Y— -No;  I  Iwve  not  got 
any  record. 

9598.  How  many  have  you  sent  back  to  Ireland 
in  a  year  1 — I  cannot  just  detail  it ;  I  have  not  got 
the  particulars. 

9599.  Could  you  give  us  an  approximation) — 
In  summer  time  especially  we  have  two  or  three  a 
week. 

9600.  Sent  backf — ^No ;  coming  over  from  Ireland 
and  applying.  They  are  not  all  sent  back,  because 
we  find  some  of  them  are  not  telling  what  is  correct 

9601.  How  many  are  sent  backt — Perhaps  20  or 
30  in  a  year. 

9602.  That  is  a  small  number  t— That  is  out  of 
perhaps  about  60  applications  to  me. 

9603.  But  of  course  the  number  of  people  coming 
to  Glasgow  from  Irdand  in  order  to  work  in  Scotlaad 
at  potato  digging,  harvest  work,  and  other  things  is 
enormously  lu-ger  than  the  figures  you  have  given  % 
— Oh  yes. 

9604.  8o  that  it  is  comparatively  a  small  number  1 
— Yes,  of  Irish. 

9606.  Is  any  objection  made  by  any  of  the  Irish 
authorities  to  year  smding  these  people  baokl— 
No. 

9606.  Never  heard  of  thatt—No;  bat  I  have 
difBoulty  in  getting  information  from  the  Irish 
authorities  about  these  people.  It  looks  very  much 
as  if  they  did  not  want  them  back. 

9607.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Do  the  women  employed 
through  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  undertake  the  making 
of  clothing  that  is  given  to  the  children  ander  the 
scheme  for  clothing  destitute  children? — Not  alto- 
gether ;  they  get  a  part  of  it  to  do. 

9608.  Who  does  the  rest? — The  rest  was  done  by 
the  ladies  themselves  last  year. 

9609.  You  have  not  in  connection  with  your 
Association  any  workroom  for  women  analogous  to 
the  Labour  Shelter  yon  have  for  the  men? — ^No, 
not  beyond  what  is  kept  up  by  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

9610.  You  said  that  when  married  people  came  to 
you,  you  could  not  get  lodgings  for  them  without 
sending  the  man  to  one  place  and  the  woman  to 
another;  Lave  you  no  lodgings  in  Glasgow  for 
married  persons  and  women? — No;  not  together, 
unless  in  the  ordinary  private  lodging-houses,  which 
we  don't  deal  with.  It  is  only  the  Corporation 
lodging-houses  we  send  to. 

9611.  And  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  have  no 
such  lodging-houses  for  married  persons  as  they  have' 
in  Edinburgh  ?— No. 

9612.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Is  begging  and  vagrancy 
in  your  oiiiuion  adequately  looked  after  by  the 
police? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  looked  after  very  well 
by  the  police.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  a 
great  many  oases  that  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,  but  that  is  not  their  fault. 

9613.  Are  there  very  many  inveterate  beggars  in 
Glasgow  and  suburbs  ?— There  are. 

9614  And  the  police  dtm't  deal  with  these  people? 
— Because  they  don't  come  under  their  notice.  The 
people  to  whom  they  apply  don't  report  them,  and 
the  police  don't  know  of  them.     The  police  may  see 


a  man  or  a  w(»naB  going  up  a  close,  but  it  is  difflouU  Mr.  Mm, 
for  them  to  tell  whit  they  are  doing,  or  what  emmd  Trarmim 
they  might  be  on.  Strang. 

9616.  Do  the  police  interfere  at  all  wtth  single  x8  e««.  MH 

men  or  women  and  children  who  go  into  back  courW       

yards  and  sing  all  day  long  for  alms?-^!  am  not 
aware  of  them  doing  it 

9616.  Was  not  your  Shelter  in  Kyle  Street  ioati- 
tuted  as  a  feeder  to  a  prospective  labour  colony  ? — 
No,  it  was  not 

9617.  Was  there  during  the  negotiations  with  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  People 
no  such  idea  mooted  ? — 'Well,  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  People  meant  it 
to  be  a  feeder  to  their  labour  colony  when  they  get 
one  started,  but  I  have  often  told  them  that  I  thought 
there  was  a  more  effective  and  less  expensive  way 
of  dealing  with  these  men  than  that  When  a  man 
is  sent  to  a  labour  colony  what  is  he  to  attain  to? 
He  is  simply  perhaps  to  make  his  own  bare  living; 
but  the  object  of  this  Shelter  onght  to  be  to  get  » 
man  lifted  out  of  the  state  into  which  he  has 
fallen  and  get  him  back  to  work,  where  he  will 
earn  eighteen  to  twenty  shillings  a  week.  He  will 
never  earn  that  in  a  labour  colony. 

9618.  That  is  your  view ;  but  there  was  an  idea  at 
the  time  that  the  Shelter  was  started  that  it  would 
be  a  feeder  to  the  labour  colony  ? — That  is  sa 

9619.  You  don't  restrict  a  man  as  to  work? — The 
more  work  a  man  oan  do  the  better  for  himself 

9620.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  o«me 
across  good  artisans  searching  for  employments 
They  don't  apply  to  us  nor  to  any  relief  association. 

9621.  But  do  you  know  if  there  are  skilled  artisaw^ 
many  of  them,  in  Glasgow  in  search  of  employment 
although  they  don't  come  under  your  cognisanoe?' — 
I  believe  there  are,  but  they  don't  apply  for  charity. 

9622.  (^By  Dr.  FarqulutrKm.)  Did  you  say  that 
your  labour  test,  speaking  generally,  was  a  means  of 
distinguishing  between  the  mere  loafer  and  the  man 
who  wants  to  workt-^Thoroughly. 

9623.  Then,  when  yon  had  the  Shelter  on  ike 
old  principle,  was  it  taken  too  much  advantage  of 
by  the  loafer  without  the  labour  test ;  was  that  not 
the  way  you  began  first,  with  a  Shelter  where  there 
was  no  labour  test? — No;  our  Labour  Yard  was 
the  first  begun;  we  had  no  Shelter.  Before  we 
opened  our  Labour  Ward  we  gave  assistance  to  able- 
bodied  men,  but  the  Committee  considered  that  the 
proper  kind  of  relief  to  au  able-bodied  man  should 
be  founded  upon  work.  It  is  not  degrading  to  give  a 
man  work  to  do,  though  at  a  small  rate.  A  number  of 
them  prefer  it     They  say  they  don't  want  charity. 

9624.  I  think  you  said  you  would  like  to  have 
yonr  machinery  extended  ? — Yes. 

9626.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  would  Iik« 
a  greater  variety  of  work  introduced? — Yes,  more 
work  and  more  room  to  give  more  men  work,  and  a 
variety  of  kinds  of  work. 

9626.  What  variety  would  you  prefer? — That  is 
exercising  the  attention  of  the  Committee  just  now 
in  connection  with  the  Shelter.  We  have  got  stona- 
breaking,  wood-chopping,  and  carpet-beating,  and  we 
have  got  an  offer  of  hair-teasing  from  one  of  the 
public  institutions  in  Glasgow,  and  we  have  also  had 
an  offer  of  teasing  rope,  that  is,  teasing  old  ropes 
back  into  hemp.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  other 
kinds  of  work  might  be  given,  but  we  are  on  the  look- 
out for  other  kinds. 

9627.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  work  1 — We  would  pre- 
fer to  get  them  all  outdoor  work. 

9628.  Do  you  think  their  chance  of  getting  work 
afterwards  would  be  better  by  putting  them  on  that 
kind  of  line? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  many  of  them  would 
be  picked  up  and  would  get  into  regular  work  in 
that  way.  We  have  a  few,  as  I  explained,  doing 
outside  work  just  now  from  the  Shelter. 

9629.  Is  there  a  restricted  scope  for  stone-breaking 
and  wood-choppbg  ? — We  cannot  supply  the  demAnd 
for  firewood  at  the  present  time. 
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Jfr.  /Mm  8630.  In  regard  to  the  stone-breaking,  u  it  not 

^'•at^'ir        the  case  that  the  breaking  of  road  metal  is  now  done 
^'^'V-  pretty  much  by  machinery? — I  beUere  there  is  a 

19  Deo.  1894.  f^^  ^^  oi  it  broken  by  machinery. 

9631.    Do||  you   call   the  wood-ohopping   skilled 

labour } — It  requires  a  little  practice.  The  man 
requires  to  know  how  to  hold  his  hatchet  and  the 
wood  so  as  not  to  chop  off  his  fingers,  and  he  requires 
to  be  careM  at  first  till  he  gets  into  the  way  of  it. 
At  first  we  got  the  men  to  saw  the  wood,  but  now 
we  get  it  sawn  for  them  by  the  aid  of  a  gas  engine. 

9632.  You  don't  make  any  arrangements  for  getting 
them  worki — Except  by  asking  the  public  in  our 
annual  report  to  apply  to  us  when  they  want  respeot- 
able  men  or  women.     They  sometimes  apply  to  us. 

9633.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  of  importanee 
in  your  machinery  if  you  had  a  labour  bureau? — 
Well,  my  answer  would  just  be  what  I  said  at 
Rochdale  last  year,  at  the  Conference  there.  One  of 
the  newspapers  here  in  Glasgow  had  something  of 
that  kind  last  winter,  bnt  it  was  not  very  suecessfuL 
They  offered  to  advertise  free  of  char|;e,  and  they 
had  a  large  number  of  applications,  but  it  was  a  very 
smaH  ntnnber  that  they  evidently  got  into  work.  I 
explained  that  there  was  no  need  for  employers  of 
labour  to  apply  to  a  labour  bureau,  because  they  have 
at  their  gates  every  morning  plenty  of  people  applying 
for  work  from  whom  they  can  select. 

9634.  Then,  has  a  working  mm  oat  of  work 
suddenly  arriving  in  Glasgow  any  difficulty  in  find- 
ing out  your  i^ace ;  how  dees  he  find  it  out  t — 
There  is  no  difficulty  apparently.  They  seem  to  be 
no  sooner  in  the  city  than  they  find  it  out.  They 
apply  generally  to  some  private  individual  at  first, 
firom  whom  they  eet  a  note  or  one  of  our  investig^ 
tion  tickets,  and  uiey  find  us  in  that  way. 

9636.  Suppose  a  man  comes  to  your  door,  and 
has  no  ticket  or  Mend,  do  you  put  Lira  en  the  way 
to  get  a  ticket  from  a  subscriber? — No;  we  take 
his  name  down  if  we  think  he  is  a  bond  fide  case. 

9636.  And  if  he  is  absolutely  destitute  he  is  sent 
to  your  Shelter  or  elsewhere  1 — Yes. 


18  Deo.  im. 


9637.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  a  man  coming  Mr.  /«kt» 
suddenly  into  OWgow  getting  shelter! — So  far  as  Trajuair 
we  are  concerned  there  is  no  difficulty,  but  inquiry  »^''«»"ff- 
ia  made  afterwards  about  them. 

9638.  Yon  say  you  would  like  to  lock  up  the 
beggar ;  yon  would  have  a  certain  number  of  convic- 
tions, 1  suppose  ? — Weil,  I  would  not  shut  him  up 
on  a  first  conviction,  but  I  would  on  a  second. 
Alongside  that  I  think  there  should  be  some  plan 
or  system  whereby  a  magistrate,  having  a  case  of 
that  kind,  should  pass  him  on  to  some  agency  for 
work,  with  a  request  to  give  him  work,  and  report 
how  he  is  doing.  If  a  man  leaves  in  a  short  time  and 
is  again  found  begging,  then  I  would  deal  with  him. 

0639.  Would  you  shut  him  up  permanently) — I 
would  send  him  to  prison. 

9640.  Would  you  make  the  law  more  stringent  t — 
I  think  it  would  need  to  be  more  stringent. 

9641.  (By  the  Chairman.)  We  were  told  that 
there  were  5300  people  who  last  year  sought  and 
got  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  police  offices  of 
Glasgow ;  do  you  know  anything  about  that  1 — No. 

9642.  Bailie  Chisholm,  when  he  was  asked 
whether  there  was  any  provision  the  same  as  casual 
wards  in  Glasgow,  said  no,  but  that  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  people  who  came  to  the  police 
offices  few  protection  and  were  kept  there  for  a  nighb 
As  a  fact,  5304  persons  did  at  their  own  solicitetion 
reeeive  protection  in  the  police  offices  last  yaar. 
Captain  Boyd,  the  Chief-Constable,  corroborates  that. 
He  said  t^ey  had  a  great  many  people  who  came 
and  asked  protection  and  shelter  for  the  night.  You 
have  heard  now  that  there  are  5300  of  these  people 
who  applied  to  the  police  last  year  for  shelter — that 
is  nearly  as  large  a  number  as  applied  to  you 
idtogether,  in  fact  it  is  a  larger  number  of  adults 
than  applied  to  you  altogether — and  you  were  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  ? — I  was  not^  and  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  it. 

9643.  And  you  have  no  case  referred  to  you  by 
the  police  from  tixtA  h>tt  — No.  [Witness  then 
withdrew.] 
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Mr.  ROBERT  PATRICK  WRIGHT,  F.H.A.S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Tecimical  College,  called  in  and  examined. 
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9644.  (By  the  CSMirman.)  You  are  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College  ? — I  am. 

9646.  You  were  one  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  People  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  subject 
of  labour  colonies,  and  with  that  view  you  visited 
Germany  1 — Yes. 

9646.  The  Committee  consisted  of  ProfessOT  Mavor, 
yourself,  Mr.  Motion,  and  Mr.  Speir  1 — Yes. 

9647.  Tell  us  the  general  prindple  of  these  labour 
colonies  t — The  general  principle  of  the  colonies  is  to 
establish  farms  where  work  can  be  provided  for  any 
men  who  apply,  and  who  say  they  are  out  of  work. 
In  return  for  their  work  they  recave  practically 
board  and  lodging,  with,  in  certain  cases,  a  slight 
addition  in  wages.  That  is,  I  think,  the  central 
principle  of  the  labour  colony. 

9648.  You  divide  them  in  this  pamphlet  of  yours 
into  two  classes — self-contained  or  non-competitive  and 
competitive  1  Some  of  them  produce  simply  matmals 
for  their  own  maintenance  and  others  produce  for 
sale  in  the  markets? — That  is  so.  They  are  gene- 
rally divided  into  these  two  classes,  but  the  distinc- 
tion is  made  more  precise  in  our  necommendation  than 
it  is  in  reality.  The  recommendation  submitted  the 
two  alternative  methods,  but  in  Germany  I  do  not 
think  the  two  alternatives  are  so  distinctly  separated. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  that,  apart  from  that  visit,  I 
visited  some  other  colonies  this  summer. 

9649.  What  colonies  did  you  visit  in  connection 
with  the  deputation  ? — As  a  member  of  the  deputa- 
tion I  visited  the  labour  colony  in  Berlin  itself,  which 
is  not  a  farm  colony,  but  has  a  small  farm  colony 


connected  with  it,  and  the  farm  colonies  at  Fredricks- 
wille,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  at  Rickling, 
in  Sohleswig-Holstein.  We  also  visited  the  Salva- 
tion Army  farm  colony  at  Hadleigh-on-Thames  in 
Essex. 

9650.  Then  let  us  take  the  colony  at  Berlin ;  bow 
does  it  work  ? — It  works  successfully. 

9651.  But  let  us  have  the  machinery  ;  how  are  the 
men  admitted  7 — I  shall  have  to  refer  you  to  the 
report.  The  inspection  of  the  city  colony  fell  more  to 
Mr.  Motion ;  I  was  connected  more  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  farm  colonies.  In  the  case  of  the  farm  colonies 
the  men  are  admitted  on  their  own  application.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  if  there  is  any  difference  in 
regard  to  the  laboui-  colony  in  the  city.  Referring  to 
the  supplement  to  the  report  I  see  that  the  principle 
appears  to  be  the  same,  namely,  that  men  a^e  ad- 
mitted when  they  apply. 

9652.  The  Berlin  place  is  more  of  a  receiving 
agency  ? — The  Berlin  colony,  so-called,  was  originally 
sa  It  was  established  altogether  apart  from  the  farm 
colony  system,  and  the  managers  emphatically  advised 
us  that  no  colony  should  be  started  on  the  same 
principle  again,  and  that  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  manage  the  men  apart  from  the  farm  colony,  to 
which  the  men  could  be  drafted. 

9653.  I  think  there  is  a  statement  in  your  report 
as  to  the  men's  earnings  and  their  cost? — Ye& 

9654.  A  man  goes  in  there,  and  he  is  obliged  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work.  His  maintenance  costs 
about  3s,  6d.  a  week? — The  total  cost  of  food,  as 
•tated  in  our  report,  is  three  shillings. 

9655.  And  besides  they  are  obliged  to  pay  on  hi^ 
behalf  twopence  a  week  for  insurance  for  an  old  age 
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Mr.  Robert      pension  and  a  halfpenny  a  week  against  sickness  f — 

Patriae  That  is  not  within  my  province ;  I  do  not  remember 

^^^        about  it. 

18  Deo.  1894.      9^^^-  Well,  let  US  take  one  of  the  pure  farm 

'  colonies ;    how   are   the    people   got   to   the   farm 

colonies  ? — The  men  apply.  They  simply  go  to  the 
farm,  and  are  generally  received  if  they  are  men  in 
good  health.  They  decline  to  receive  men  who  are 
sick.  They  decline  also  to  receive  men  who  are  too 
old  to  earn  their  own  living  by  working.  Every 
able-bodied  applicant  who  says  he  is  in  a  state  of 
poverty  is  received,  provided  there  is  no  record 
against  him  as  having  been  an  unmanageable  vaga- 
bond in  any  of  the  other  colonies. 

9667.  When  he  gets  there  has  he  to  come  under 
any  obligation  to  stay  for  a  certain  time,  or  is  there 
no  limit  as  to  what  the  amount  of  time  should  be  1 — 
He  can  remain.  There  is  in  each  of  the  colonies  a 
different  regulation  in  that  respect  In  some  of  the 
colonies  the  men  are  received  for  two  or  three  days 
— ^generally  that  is  the  principle — to  see  if  the  colony 
life  will  suit  them,  and  if  they  will  like  it.  After 
that  they  have  to  sign  an  agreement  as  a  rule  to 
remain  for  a  few  weeks.  "Die  length  of  time  is 
variable  in  different  colonies.  Subsequently  there  is 
no  fixed  agreement  They  simply  remain  till  they 
find  situations  either  by  their  own  exertions  or 
through  the  exertions  of  the  colony. 

9668.  But  is  there  any  limit  at  which  they  are 
turned  oatt — The  limit  in  some  of  the  colonies  is 
two  years.  There  is  no  absolute  limit,  but  it  is  said 
that  a  hint  is  given  to  them  to  leave. 

9669.  What  is  the  cost  of  their  subsistence) — It 
varies  very  much  according  to  the  farm  that  has 
been  selected. 

9660.  Per  man  I  mean  1 — Yes ;  it  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  farm  that  has  been  selected. 

9661.  At  Schleswig-Holstein,  for  instance  t — Of 
the  colonies  visited  by  us  the  cost,  that  is,  the  deficit 
incurred 

9662.  No ;  I  want  to  take  a  colony  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  individual  t — The  expenditure  over  and 
above  his  food  is  £8  to  £12  per  annum. 

9663.  Bat  the  man  does  not  benefit  by  the  estab- 
lishment expenses  ?^ — No. 

9664.  You  have  a  statement  in  the  report,  I  think, 
of  the  cost  of  the  meni — These  are  in  a  measure 
estimates.  They  run  from  three  shillings  to  three 
and  sixpence  a  week  per  man. 

9666.  Does  the  man  get  any  wages  besides  t — 
After  having  been  there  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Each  colony  has  its  own  regulations.  Perhaps  when 
a  man  has  been  there  a  month  or  six  weeks  a  small 
allowance  is  made  to  him,  in  addition  to  his  wages. 

9666.  And  that  is  hoarded  up  by  the  authorities? 
— In  the  first  instance,  it  is  kept  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  clothing  which  would  be  given  to  him  when  he 
enters  the  colony.  Subsequently  it  is  hoarded  up 
for  him  by  the  colony. 

9667.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  average 
earnings  of  the  men  during  their  stay  in  the 
colonies  t — I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any  particulars 
of  that  fact 

9668.  The  deficit  of  which  you  have  spoken  of, 
£10  or  £12  a  year,  there  is  no  encroachment  made 
upon  the  man's  earnings  to  try  and  make  up  that 
deficit  1 — No. 

9669.  In  these  colonies  they  have  got  certain 
statutory  powers  of  detention  and  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  discipline  and  legalising  detention  of 
the  accumulated  earnings  in  cases  of  breach  of  the 
rules  of  the  establishment  which  don't  exist  in  this 
cotmtryY — ^They  have  no  powers  to  detain  the  men 
so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

9670.  We  have  a  statement  made  to  us  that  the 
powers  are  much  more  extensive  in  Germany  with 
regard  to  people  in  these  colonies? — I  understand 
that  these  regulations  apply  to  ordinary  tramps 
outside  the  colonies,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
enforced  with  regard  to  men  in  the  colonies.  I  have 
never  heard  any  reference  to  police  interference  in 


the  actual  management  of  the  colonies.     I  think  yon  Mr.  Robert 
will  find  my  statement  correct  that  they  do  not  Patriek 
apply  these  powers  on  the  colonies.  Wright. 

9671.  Can  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  parsr  ^g  p^^  iMfc 
graph  in  your  own  report  ? — "  It  has  to  be  borne       

in  mind  that  the  German  criminal  law  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  our  own  in  so  far  as  it  confers 
more  extensive  powers  over  the  class  of  persons  for 
whom  the  labour  colony  is  intended,  that  is  to  say, 
the  laws  prevailing  in  Germany  take  up  and  deal 
with  these  cases."  Can  you  tell  us  what  powers  are 
conferred  by  the  Grerman  laws  on  persons  who 
carry  on  or  manage  or  take  care  of  these  labour 
colonies?  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  more 
as  to  the  imprisonment  and  punishment  under  the 
366th  section  of  the  German  Code  ? — Well,  it  appears 
to  be  applied  to  men  engaged  in  begging  and  vaga- 
bondage. It  is  not  apphed  to  men  on  l^e  colonies 
or  while  they  remain  on  the  colonies. 

9672.  This  deficit  of  £8  to  £12  you  spak  of  per 
head,  is  it  brought  out  after  allowing  full  value  for 
the  man's  food  by  the  colonies? — "So;  that  is  not 
so.  It  is  a  deficit  incurred  altogether  apart  from 
the  original  capital  invested  in  we  colony,  or  the 
added  capital  value  of  the  colony  by  improvement 
or  otherwise.  It  is  the  annual  balance  between 
revenue  and  expenditure. 

9673.  But  then  that  is  absolutely  misleading  and 
erroneous.  The  farm  we  shall  say  cost  £1000.  It 
consisted  of  moorland,  and  it  is  improved  to  the 
extent  of  £500  by  labour.  Is  that  £600  credited 
before  bringing  out  this  deficit? — No. 

9674.  Then  do  you  make  out  that  these  are  pay- 
ing concerns? — Noj  1  can't  say  that  Take,  for 
example,  the  colony  at  Rickling,  where  land  has 
been  taken  to  improve.  Some  think  that  the  whole 
of  the  expenditure  in  the  colony  has  been  recovered 
in  the  improved  value  of  the  land,  but  no  one  could 
definitely  prove  that,  and  we  were  very  sceptical  in 
regard  to  this.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  subject  originaUy  taken. 

9675.  You  have  told  us  about  several  labour 
colonies.  Are  they  all  for  the  employment  of  males? 
— Entirely. 

9676.  And  what  would  you  do  with  the  corre- 
sponding class  af  females?— As  far  as  I  am  aware 
there  is  no  system  of  a  similar  character  for  deiding 
with  the  female. 

9677.  There  is  some  nuushinery  for  passing  on 
tramps  ? — There  is. 

9678.  And  you  cannot  explain  that? — ^Not  ac- 
curately. I  have  only  read  about  it  There  appear 
to  be  small  stations — herberge — at  which  tramps 
obtain  a  night's  shelter,  and  they  are  either  drafted 
to  the  colonies  or  receive  tickets  to  enable  them  to 
get  work.  It  is  a  sort  of  lodging-house  where  they 
get  a  night's  shelter. 

9679.  Are  they  arranged  by  parishes  or  supported 
by  a  central  authority  ?--I  think  they  are  arranged 
by  a  central  authority.  All  the  farm  colonies  are 
associated  together,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
herberge  are  arranged  by  that  association  or  a  local 
authority. 

9680.  Is  there  any  labour  test,  any  equivalent  to 
muniial  labour  for  a  night's  lodging  ?-— I  think  so. 

9681.  You  don't  know  anything  about  labour 
colonies  for  women? — No. 

9682.  I  understand  there  are  some  compulsory 
labour  colonies? — Not  exactly  of  that  nature.  The 
chief  branches  of  the  system  are  three.  There  is  the 
labour  yard  in  the  city,  the  farm  colony  in  the 
country,  and  finally,  the  House  of  Correction.  I 
think  that  is  what  you  refer  to  in  speaking  of  com- 
pukion. 

9683.  That  is  where  incorrigible  tramps  and  vaga- 
bonds are  committed.  That  is  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion. What  is  the  German  term  ? — I  have  only  got  the 
translation  now.     I  have  not  got  the  German  name. 

9684.  And  you  have  not  seen  any  of  these  work- 
ing ? — No. 

9686.  Have  you  any  other  matter  ivhich  you  can 
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place  before  us  1 — Speaking  of  the  question  of  capital 
I  said  that  the  average  cost  apart  from  the  question 
of  capital  amounted  to  from  £8  to  £12  at  most  of 
them  ;  but  there  is  one  colony,  that  of  Magdeburg, 
which  is  said  to  be  self-supporting.  That  statement 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  a  French  Commission 
which  inspected  these  colonies.  The  colony  of  Had- 
leigh  in  England  has  not  yet  been  self-supporting, 
but  a  very  competent  authority — Mr.  Moore — on 
agricttltoral  matters  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  might  be  made  self-supporting,  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  hold  the  same  opinion,  because  the  nature 
of  the  farm  has  been  particularly  well-selected. 

9686.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  self-support- 
ing nature  in  Magdeburg  as  compared  with  the 
losing  colony  t — It  eiitirelv  depends  on  the  kind  of 
farm  and  the  nature  of  the  land  a<lopted ;  and  in 
Magdeburg  the  nature  of  the  farm  is  largely  of  the 
nature  of  market-gardening,  which  gives  a  much 
larger  return  than  any  other  mode  of  farming,  the 
results  depending  on  the  various  conditions. 

9687.  But  you  have  said  that  where  the  deficit  is 
brought  out  no  credit  is  taken  for  the  improvement 
of  the  landf — Quite  so.  That  raises  a  point  on 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  information, 
because  of  all  the  farms  where  land  has  been  im- 
proved no  sale  of  a  farm  has  occurred,  so  that  only 
an  estimated  valuation  is  available;  but  on  the 
colony  of  Rickling  some  hold  that  the  whole  capital 
has  been  repaid  in  the  increased  value  of  the  land. 

9688.  Tou  have  been  at  Rickling,  and  you  know 
the  nature  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

9689.  Is  that  General  Booth's  scheme  f— No, 
Hadleigh  is  General  Booth's  farm. 

9690.  Does  General  Booth's  scheme  include  men 
and  women  t — When  we  were  there  it  was  entirely 
male. 

9691.  Bickling  is  for  habitual  drunkards  t — No,  it 
is  an  ordinary  farm  colony ;  but  there  is  attached  to 
it  a  separate  institution  for  habitual  drunkards.  It 
is  adjacent  to  it,  but  not  connected  with  it 

9692.  And  do  the  habitual  drunkards  work  on 
the  farm  1 — ^The  habitual  drunkards  in  the  separate 
institution  are  kept  altogether  apart  from  the  colony. 

9693.  {By  Dr.  Far^haraon.)  I  think  you  said 
that  in  German  colonies  they  take  in  men  without  a 
character,  so  to  speak) — Oh  yes.  A  man  is  asked  to 
give  a  full  account  of  himself,  and  that  account  is 
written  down,  and  then  they  subsequently  make  an 
effort  through  the  officers  of  the  colony  to  find  out 
through  his  companions  how  far  his  story  is  accu- 
rate ;  and  they  say  that  as  a  rale  they  find  out  pretty 
well  what  the  man's  career  has  been. 

9694.  They  do  not  pick  men  to  send  to  the  farms 
who  have  ha<l  previous  agricultural  training) — No; 
they  represent  all  sorts  of  trades — artisans  and 
tradesmen,  and  even  men  of  higher  education  and 
standing. 

9696.  Do  they  find  that  they  soon  pick  up  farming 
work  I — ^They  regard  them  as  inefficient  to  begin 
with.  The  general  feeling  is  that  it  requires  three 
of  them  to  give  labour  as  good  as  one  agricultural 
labourer. 

9696.  That  is  the  first  year  'i—AW  through  on  the 
averajie. 

9697.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  a  report  of 
Sir  John  M'Neil  on  the  four  Grerman  labour  colonies 
in  which  he  states  it  would  take  fifteen  to  do  as  much 
work  as  one  free  labourer? — Three  or  four  is  the 
number  I  have  got  on  all  the  colonies  I  have  seen, 
and  with  regard  to  the  better  class  of  agricultural 
labour  the  statement  generally  was  that  the  better 
the  man  was  educated  the  sooner  they  learned  to 
become  efficient  labourers. 

9698.  Their  physical  weakness  does  not  affect 
them  f — At  first  it  does,  but  after  about  two  months 
they  generally  work  well,  because  they  have  to  lead 
sober  lives  under  healthy  conditions. 

9699.  Is  it  found  that  the  pnrely  ^ricultnral 
labourer  does  as  efficient  work  as  at  farms  outside ) — 
The  purely  efficient  labourer  never  goes  to  the  farm 


colony.     It  is  only  the  man  who  has  been  reduced  by  Mr.  Robert 
drink  who  goes.  ,  Patritk 

9700.  But  do  not  the   unemployed  agricultural  ^"^^ 
labourers  go.     I  mean  a  certain  number  who  cannot  ]g  j^^^  \«n. 

get  work  when  they  want  it.     Would  not  their  work       

be  equally  as  efficient  as  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances 1 — That  is  so. 

9701.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  large  deficit  t 
— There  are  large  expenses  of  management  to  begin 
with.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that  the  labour  has  to 
be  expended  in  large  measure  in  an  unremunerative 
way,  very  often  in  an  improvement  of  waste  land. 
The  improvement  of  very  poor  land  cannot  as  a  rule 
be  made  commercially  remunerative.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  repays  the  labour,  but  not  fully.  Then 
there  is  the  difficulty,  arising  from  the  large  number 
of  hands  on  the  farm,  of  putting  the  labour  to  re- 
munerative application.  It  has  often  to  be  diverted 
to  uses  merely  to  keep  the  men  employed.  A  very 
great  deal  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  management. 

9702.  But  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  there 
was  good  soil  it  ought  to  be  made  remunerative  1 — It 
entirely  depends  on  circumstances.  If  the  subject 
taken  is  originally  of  small  capital  value  and  is 
capable  of  being  made  very  good  agricultural  soil, 
then  the  whole  capital  might  be  recouped,  but  in 
most  cases  they  have  very  poor  land  incapable  of 
being  made  very  good. 

9703.  But  would  you  charge  rent  and  calculate  it  t 
— Properly  it  should,  but  I  have  not  included  that  in 
the  statement  I  have  made. 

9704.  Does  General  Booth's  colony  pay  1 — Not  yet. 
9706.  Is  it  likely  to  1 — It  certainly  fulfils  all  the 

conditions  of  a  farm  colony  better  than  any  I  have 
seen.  I  have  given  you  Mr.  Moore's  opinion,  and  he 
is  a  very  capable  land  valuator ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  it  might  not  become  self-supporting,  providing 
too  many  men  are  not  put  on  it.  If  you  put  more 
men  on  it  than  can  be  properly  employed  you  cause 
a  deficit. 

9706.  Are  the  farms  in  Germany  mixed  farms  as 
herel — Yes ;  as  a  general  rule^  however,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  get  very  poor  land. 

9707.  Have  they  never  taken  into  consideration 
the  desirability  of  employing  women  in  agricultural 
oi)erations )  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered. They  have  always  felt  it  was  impossible  to 
put  men  and  women  on  the  some  colonies. 

9708.  But  supposing  this  Committee  were  pre- 
pared to  recommend  a  sphere  of  labour  for  chronic 
inebriates  and  other  chronic  offenders,  would  yon 
not  consider  that  women  might  be  included  in  that 
special  form  of  labour  colony  1 — ^I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not ;  but  not  on  the  same  colony.  You 
would  require  separate  colonies. 

9709.  But  you  do  not  see  why  they  should  not 
perform  work  there ! — You  would  require  more  paid 
officials  and  a  more  expensive  management. 

9709a.  In  Germany  are  the  farms  worked  entirely 
by  the  unemployed,  or  have  they  any  of  the  chronic 
inebriates  and  chronic  offenders  that  we  have  here  1 — 
The  statement  was  made  that  apart  from  discharged 
prisoners  90  per  cent  were  brought  there  by  dnnk 
or  sensuality. 

9710.  Are  the  chronic  inebriates  sentenced  by  the 
State  f— They  go  there  voluntarily,  and  can  come  and 
go  when  they  please.  The  average  duration  of  their 
stay  is  variously  given,  and  1  think  myself  it  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  superintendent  and 
managers.  As  far  as  I  can  say,  the  residence  on  the 
average  appears  to  be  about  three  months ;  but  while 
some  men  remain  a  very  short  time,  others  remain 
from  two  to  three  years,  and  some  even  more. 

9711.  Do  they  follow  them  up  afterwards) — ^The 
colony  makes  an  effort  to  find  occupation  for  all 
the  best  class  of  men.  In  some  cases  they  give  them 
certificates  of  good  conduct,  but  they  have  no  means 
of  following  them  up  further  than  if  their  employers 
chose,  or  if  they  give  information  themselves. 

9712.  Are  they  compulsorily  kept  from  drink  during 
the  time  they  are  there  % — They  are  not  allowed  to 
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50  beyond  the  farm,  and  all  t>he  colonies  are  con- 
uctK^d  on  the  temperance  principle,  except  on  feast 
days  or  special  occasions,  when  they  are  allowed  a 
little  beer,  or  a  man  on  a  special  occasion  may  be 
allowed  6d.  for  beer. 

9713.  What  class  of  agricultural  labour  do  yon 
think  best  fitted  for,  women?  —  Market-gardening. 
The  diflSculties  with  regard  to  women  would  arise 
solely  where  yon  had  heavy  work  and  horse  work 
to  do,  but  on  market-gardens  it  is  light  labour. 
Digging  is  rather  heavy  work  for  women,  of  course. 

9714.  Is  not  digging  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
work  t — I  am  afraid  their  digging  operations  would 
not  be  very  successful.  It  would  have  to  be  done 
by  others. 

9715.  Would  not  this  difficulty  be  met  by  emplov- 
ing  a  number  of  hired  labourers  t — Yes,  respectable 
hired  men.  You  require  both  more  men  of  the  kind 
and  more  officials. 

9716.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  many  men  would 
be  required  per  acre  for  market-gardening.  How 
many  free  labouring  men  1 — I  think  one  per  acre  is 
the  maximum  that  could  be  employed. 

9717.  And  taking  digging  into  consideration  t — 
Estimating  for  the  whole  year  round,  one  efficient 
labourer  per  acre. 

9718.  Then  if  you  employed  as  much  female  labour 
as  you  could  that  would  reduce  it  to  one  for  every 
two  or  three  acres  t — Much  more,  I  should  think. 

9719.  How  many  women  would  you  put  on  per 
acre  on  the  highest  and  most  minute  form  of  market- 
gardening  f — ^The  largest  number  of  hands  usually  em- 
ployed is  one  per  acre,  which  includes  men  and  women. 

9730.  If  you  allow  all  these  women  to  do  the 
work  of  one  regular  female  agricultural  worker  you 
could  not  employ  more  than  six  women  per  acre  t — 
Not  so  many,  therefore  you  would  require  a  large 
amount  of  land  to  employ  them. 

9721.  (By  Dr.  Fargtiharsm.)  Would  you  include 
poultry-farming  among  the  occupations  that  women 
might  be  engaged  at  I—Yes,  it  is  a  suitable  branch. 

9723.  Is  it  the  fact  that  poultry-farming  has 
invariably  failed  in  this  country  when  tried  on  a 
large  scale  1 — ^Yes;  it  has  failed  because  it  does  not 
give  much  remnneration.  It  may  pay  its  way,  but 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  profit  except  where  the  labour 
is  given  for  nothing. 

9723.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  does  it  succeed  on  a 
small  scale  then  Y — It  succeeds  on  a  small  scale  because 
the  costs  of  management  are  not  included.  A  person 
has  some  spare  time,  and  is  able  to  sell  at  high  rates ; 
bat  when  it  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  they  only 
get  wholesale  prices  for  the  goods,  and  they  have  to 
pay  the  cost  of  management 


9724.  Is  it  the  difficnltv  about  the  land  t— There  Mr. 
is  no  difficulty  over  land.     It  is  simply  that  tbe^*r^ 
prices  obtained  do  not  cover  the  cost.  "*__ 

9729.  (By  Dr.   Sutherland.)    How   does  poultry-  ig  j}^  im*. 

farming  pay  abroad  1 — Because  the  labour  is  not  so 

costly,  and  they  do  not  include  the  management  ex- 
penses, which  are  so  heavy  here. 

9726.  Do  you  require  much  land  for  poultry- 
farming  i — A  very  limited  area. 

9727.  How  many  women  could  you  employ  on  a 
poultry-farm  of  3  or  4  acres  ? — I  do  not  know,  bat  I 
will  find  out. 

9728.  Would  you  have  flower  culture  t — ^That'is 
a  branch  of  market-gardening,  of  course. 

9729.  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  Mitcham  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  lavender  grown  t — ^Yes. 

9730.  Then  as  to  dairy-farming  1 — There  is  no 
room  for  a  large  number  of  hands  on  dairy-farma 

9731.  But  the  London  dairies  employ  a  large 
number.  There  are  the  cows  to  feed  as  well  as  the 
otlier  work  t — ^Yes,  of  course,  but  there  is  not  a  large 
number  oF  hands  required. 

9732.  What  other  occupations  would  do  for 
women  1 — Basket-making  and  various  occupations  of 
a  light  nature. 

9733.  (By  Mies  Stevenson.)  We  were  told  that 
most  of  the  baskets  that  were  sold  by  the  itinerant 
people  who  go  about  in  vans  were  made  in  Oermany  1 
— I  do  not  know  that,  but  basket-making  is  one  of 
the  commonest  industries  that  is  followed  on  all  the 
farm  colonies.  A  large  number  of  men  are  employed 
in  indoor  industries  in  the  winter,  particularly  in 
basket-making.  Packing-box  making  and  net  and 
rope  making  are  other  industries. 

9734.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point 
you  would  like  to  bring  before  us  1-— Well,  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  farm  colony  system  as  com- 
pared with  the  system  of  relief  that  was  attempted 
m  Glasgow  two  years  ago  when  temporary  occupation 
was  given  to  men  in  stone-breaking  and  various  other 
works  in  the  Alexandra  Road,  I  have  compared  the 
figures  of  the  two  methods,  and  I  find  that  the 
costs  of  the  Glasgow  method  of  relief  are  considerably 
greater  than  those  on  the  farm  colonies. 

9736.  Inclndins  capital  charges  1 — Apart  from  the 
question  of  capital;  but  the  capital  is  fully  conserved 
in  the  farm  colony.  There  is  no  loss  of  capital,  you 
understand.  At  the  same  time  the  Glasgow  method 
is  a  much  less  efficient  system  of  giving  relief,  because 
it  is  spasmodia  Such  a  system  of  relief  is  only  started 
in  special  cases.  The  farm  colony  is  always  there,  and 
keeps  those  on  it  under  control,  whereas  the  Glasgow 
method  does  nothing  of  that  kind.  [The  witness  then 
withdrew.] 
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9736.  (By  Col.  iTHardy.)  This  Committee  want  to 
know  the  effect,  or  what  the  prisoners  think  of  the 
different  kinds  of  imprisonment,  that  is,  the  way  they 
look  at  it — the  difference  between  solitary  confine- 
ment in  separate  cells,  and  associated  confinement  as 
in  Perth.  Now  you  are  a  tolerably  intelligent  person, 
attd  you  have  been  in  Glreenock,  in  Glasgow,  and  in 
Perth,  BO  that  you  know  these  tluee.  You  know  this 
at  anyrate,  and  just  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  two 
kinds,  whether  yon  like  separate  confinement  or  asso- 
ciate<l  confinement  best,  and  why  you  do  so? — For 
myself  I  prefer  the  separate ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
prisoners,  eJI  I  think  that  I  have  come  in  contact 
with,  prefer  the  association. 

9737.  But  why  do  you  prefer  the  separate  ? — I  am 
not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  prisoners  in  prison, 
and  I  have,  of  course,  very  little  in  common  with 
them. 

9788.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  But  didn't  you  strongly 
wish  for  association  in  Glasgow  ? — No,  I  never  wished 
for  it. 

9739.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  at  present  under- 
going a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  pronounced  when 


and  for  how  long? — I  was  sentenced  on  the  Slst 
October  last  for  five  years. 

9740.  For  theft?— Yes;  I  was  charged  with  thofk. 

9741.  You  have  had  several  convictions  ? — I  have 
had  four  convictions  before. 

9742.  All  for  the  same  thing?— All  for  that. 

9743.  And  you  have  had  another  penal  servitude 
sentence  ? — This  is  my  third  of  penal  servitude. 

9744.  How  long  were  the  others  1 — The  first  was 
five  years,  the  second  was  six,  and  this  is  five  years. 
I  had  nine  months'  imprisonment  before  that. 

9746.  Had  you  any  short  sentences? — No. 

9746.  Were  you  ever  in  the  police  office  before 
that? — Yes,  I  have  been  in  the  police  office,  and  had 
a  few  days'  imprisonment,  but  that  was  on  a  charge 
I  never  was  guilty  of. 

9747.  Yon  only  once  had  a  short  sentence  ? — Yes ; 
that  was  the  nine  months  for  theft 

9748.  But  have  you  never  had  any  shorter  sen- 
tences ? — Yes ;  some  of  fourteen  days. 

9749.  Any  of  them  for  theft?— No. 

9760.  Drink?— No. 

9761.  What  was  it? — Well,  it  was  going  borne  at 
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night,  A  policeman  charged  me  with  intemiptioo, 
uid  I  was  never  guilty  of  it,  and  that  was  the  oanae 
of  my  being  in  prison. 

9762.  How  is  that  % — Just  beoanse  of  being  sent  to 
prison  for  what  I  was  not  guilty  of.  I  thought  that 
having  been  sent  to  prison  I  would  do  sometiiing 
deserving  imprisonment 

9753.  Now,  yon  have  been  verr  often  there;  I 
suppose  after  the  first  time  yon  did  not  think  much 
about  it  f — After  being  in  prison  I  did  not  care  though 
I  never  was  ont  of  it,  because  once  one  is  put  in 
prison,  diaracter  is  gon& 

9764.  What  were  you  before  you  got  into  this  sort 
of  life  t — I  never  was  at  woiic  or  anything. 

9766.  What  was  your  business  ?— I  was  married. 
I  kept  house  for  my  &ther  before  that,  and  then 
again  after  my  husband's  death. 

9766.  What  age  were  you  when  you  got  this  first 
sentence  1 — Forty  years  of  i^  when  I  got  the  nine 
months. 

9767.  But  at  the  sentence  you  got  before  that  for 
solicitation  t — ^It  was  some  two  years  before  that 

9768.  You  were  thirty-eight  J— Yes. 

9769.  Never  in  for  drink  t— No;  I  never  was  the 
worse  of  drink. 

9760i  And  since  then  you  have  been  how  long 
outi — When  I  came  out  from  the  nine  months!  was 
only  three  weeks  at  liberty  when  I  was  apprehended 
and  got  five  years.  Then  I  was  not  quite  out  of 
prison  three  months  when  I  got  ox  years ;  and  I  was 
only  seven  weeks  out,  and  five  of  these  I  was  in 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  when  I  was  apprehended  again 
in  Greenock.  I  was  really  only  thirteen  days  at 
liberty.  I  have  been  about  six  mcmths  ^together 
out  of  prison  during  the  last  eleven  years. 

9761.  Now,  let  us  take  the  first  time  you  were 
apprehended.  You  say  you  were  wrongfully  appre- 
hended for  importuning ;  what  did  you  get  % — ^Four- 
teen days.  Of  course  there  was  the  option  of  a 
fine. 

What  fine  t— Fifteen  shillings. 

{By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Was  tioA  in  Glasgow  1 


9762. 
9763. 
—Yes. 
9764. 


(By  the  Ghaxrman.)  Were  you  very  hard 
up  at  the  time  that  you  could  not  raise  fifteen 
shillings  t — Of  course  I  would  not  aUow  any  one  to 
know  that  I  was  in  prison  at  all. 

9766.  Was  your  father  alive  then) — ^No;  he  was 
dead. 

9766.  You  did  not  raise  the  fifteen  shillings  1 
—No. 

9767.  When  you  came  out  you  never  were  appre- 
hended on  the  same  charge  again) — Yes;  three 
times  I  think  I  was. 

9768.  Did  you  try  to  get  work  after  that ) — 1  was 
sewing  and  knitting  in  my  own  house  earning  a  little, 
but  you  could  not  make  much  at  that  But  then  I 
could  not  go  to  any  one  I  knew  after  being  these 
fourteen  days  in  prison. 

9769.  You  were  thirty-eight  before  your  first 
fourteen  days;  well,  how  long  was  there  between 
your  first  and  second  and  third  ccmvictions  for 
importuning  1 — ^I  can't  tell  you. 

9770.  Would  there  be  a  month  t — Oh  yes ;  longer 
than  that 

9771.  They  extended  over  a  couple  of  years,  have 
you  not  told  us  % — Well,  I  could  not  make  up  that 
eouple  of  years  between  the  fourteen  days  and  the 
nine  months. 

9772.  Did  you  come  across  any  women  who  had 
been  in  prison  on  a  similar  charge  when  yon  were 
there,  and  do  you  know  anything  of  what  became  of 
them ! — No. 

9773.  You  don't  know  any  of  them  who  have  got 
long  sentences  since  1 — No.  Of  course  there  were  a 
great  many  women  sent  to  prison  on  that  charge, 
and  we  were  all  tt^ther. 

9774.  Then  you  must  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
them? — Yes ;  a  great  many  of  them. 

9775.  And  have  you  ever  seen  any  of  them  since 
in  a  convict  prison,  for  instance  at  Perth,  where  yoa 


were  in  association  t — ^I  think  I  saw  one,  Catherine  Margant 
Dawson,  while  I  was  in  association  at  Perth.  W<M. 

9776.  In  Perth  you  were  in  association,  and  I  ,o^ir'iM4 
suppose.you  talked  or  communicated  with  the  otheral '     ^'°' 

— Oh  yes. 

9777.  Well,  had  many  of  tiie  women  there  started 
with  a  lot  of  small  sentences  1 — The  most  of  them 
started  with  a  great  many;  very  few  with  long 
sentences.  Most  of  them  had  a  great  many  con- 
victions for  short  sentences. 

9778.  Now,  what  is  your  idea  about  these  short 
and  frequent  sentences :  do  you  think  they  do  any 
good,  or  do  they  accustom  people  to  the  life  of 
prison  1 — I  do  not  think  imprisonment  does  any  one 
good,  either  long  or  short 

9779.  But  then  what  would  you  do,  take  it  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  is  rightly  convicted  of  some 
oiimet  Suppose  that  a  man  were  to  give  you  a 
very  violent  thrashing,  or  were  to  steal  your  possec- 
sions,  you  would  not  like  that,  and  how  would  you 
prevent  tbati  What  sort  of  punishment  would  you 
suggest  1' — Well,  I  think  that  any  one  who  lifts  their 
hand  to  another,  or  ill-uses  them  in  any  way,^  they 
are  deserving  of  being  punished. 

9780.  But  you  don't  like  imprisonments — ^No. 

9781.  But  you  cannot  suggest  any  other  plant — 
(No  answer.) 

9782.  You  like  solitary  confinement? — Yes. 

9783.  I  suppose  you  have  had  three  probations  ot 
nine  months  eadi  !-^ne  year  each. 

9784.  That  is  three  years?— Yes. 

9786.  You  have  had  three  years  and  nine  months 
solitary  ? — Yes. 

9786.  What  do  you  object  to  in  the  association. 
Female  convicts  are  not  hustled  about,  as  I  have 
heard  it  phrased.  You  have  not  much  sinftiDg  about 
from  place  to  place  to  do  in  association  ? — No ;  you 
have  to  be  in  a  class-room  so  many  hours  a  day. 

9787.  A  class-room  must  be  rather  instruetive  and 
entertaining? — You  are  in  there  sewing  instead  of  in 
your  own  room,  and  yoa  can  talk  to  any  one  of  them 
about  and  you  hear  what  is  going  on. 

9788.  You  are  not  prevented  talking? — Oh  no. 

9789.  {By  Dr.  Svtherkmd.)  You  are  working  at 
present  in  the  sewing-room  ? — Yes ;  for  a  day  or  two. 

9790.  Do  yoa  like  that? — No;  I  would  as  soon 
be  in  the  cell. 

9791.  {By  the  Chairman.)  How  would  you  amuse 
yourself  ? — Sew  a  little. 

9792.  You  are,  I  understand,  a  well-educated 
woman? — I  can  read  and  write. 

9793.  {By  Gal.  M'Hardy.)  Tell  us  what  you  don't 
like  about  association;  do  yoa  like  talking  to  the 
other  women  1 — No ;  I  do  not 

9794.  But  you  ttdk  to  some  of  them  ? — Oh  yes,  of 
course. 

9795.  Is  it  not  more  pleasant  to  speak  to  them 
than  to  sit  dull  in  your  cell! — There  are  a  great 
many  things  you  dou't  care  much  about  I  don't 
care  much  about  what  the  prisoners  have  to  say. 

9796.  WhiU  do  they  speak  about? — They  speak 
about  their  adventures  outside,  and  talk  about  how 
olerer  they  are,  and  so  on. 

9797.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  When  you  are  not  in 
association  how  many  minutes  a  day,  in  theway  of 
conversation,  are  devoted  to  yon  by  all  Uie  officers? 
— I  don't  know. 

9798.  Surely  you  have  some  idea  of  the  minutes 
a  day  devoted  to  you  by  <rfSoers  in  the  way  of 
talk?  Wlien  it  is  all  counted  up  would  it  be  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  a  day  ? — Oh  no ;  they  only  come 
to  give  you  your  food  or  work. 

9799.  No  conversation?— Very  little. 

9800.  Would  you  have  five  minutes'  conversation 
a  day  ? — It  might  amount  to  that  in  the  course  <rf  a 
day. 

9801.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Bat  still  you  prefer  that 
to  the  other? — ^Yes, 

9802.  {By  06L  M'Hardy.)  Bat  sometimes  you  have 
wanted  to  be  assodated  t — No ;  when  I  was  in  Perth, 
I  at^ed  you  to  be  excused  from  my  association. 
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9808.  yoa  wore  iometimes  associkted;  was  not 
that  sol— Yes. 

18  nae7l894       9804  ^^^  when  you  had  not  been  getting  on  so 
_  '  well  you  were  Associated  and  got  on  a  little  better 

for  a  bit  ? — I  don't  know. 

9805.  (By  Uie  Chairman,)  You  say  you  never 
.drank :  were  yon  ever  up  on  any  chu^e  connected 
with  drunkenness  J — Na 

- .  9806.  Not  even  when  you  were  taken  up  for  solioir 
tation  t — No. 

9807.  (By  Dr.  SuiherUmd.)  Have  you  always  been 
a  nervous  woman  l-r-YeSk 

9808.  (By  ike  Chairman.)  What  was  the  charge 
agaiust  you  this  last  tim^t — Theft       ' 

9809.  But  how  was  it  alleged  to  have  been 
managed ;  what' did  they  say  yon  did  l-^^They  accused 
me  of  euterii^  a  dwelling-house  in  Greenock  and 
taking  away  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  watdi  and  various 
-articles. 

9810.  There  was  no  drink  in  thatt— No. 

9&11.  Northe  time.before?— No..  : 

9812.  Nor  the  time  before  that.t— No;  I  hare 
never  been  charged  with  drink.  ..;'' 

9813.  You  must  know  some  of  the  women  yon 
have  been  in  association  with  ;  when  they  are  going 
-to.  get  out  huw  are  they  looked  After?  At  Perth 
there  is  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  has  it  aided  youl-r— 
No.     . 

(.  9814.  Never!— Na 

9816.  How  much  money  had  you  when  you  got 
out  last  time! — I  had  ten  shilinga 

.  9816.  What  did  you  do  with  it;  did  you  come  to 
Glasgow  ? — Yes,  I  came  to  Glasgow  and  then  I  went 
to  Edinburgh.  I  wished  to  put  in  the  whole  of  my 
time  and  not  to  be  oil  license  at  all. 

9817.  The  time  before  did  you  «tay  out  the  full 
sentencel — No ;  but  I  wished'  to  be  in  the  whole  of 
it  the  time  before  too.  I  think  any  person  on  ticket 
of  license  is  worse  than  being  in  prison  altogether. 

.  9818.   Did   you   ever   come    across    any   female 

;risoner  who  thought  the  same  1 — ^No ;  I  have  not. 
'hey  are  all  very  anxious  to  get  out  as  soon  as  they 
can.* 

9819.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  this  time ;  to  put 
.in  the  whole  time f— Yes,  I  should  like  if  I  could. 

9820.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Did  ever  your  fellow- 
convicts  tell  you  that  they  were  hunted  by  the  police 
while  on  ticket^— Yes, 

9821.  Is  that  the  reason  you  wish  to  remain  Iq 
prison  t— No ;  it  is  not  exactly  that 

9822.  {By  the  Cfiairman.)  Your  first  sentence  yon 
came  out  on  ticket  of  leave  t — Yes. . 

9823.  What  had  you  to  complain  of  1— Well,  I  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  the  police  or 
Any  one  annoying  me,  but  of  course  tp  have  a  paper 
of  that  sort  in  your  possession  you  have  just  a  feehng 
AS  if  you  were-^hunted } 

9824.  What  did  you  do  when  you  came  out;  did 
you  go  to  any  work  or  try  to  get  any  work? — No, 
because  I  have  always  come  out  of  prison  not  fit  for 
work.  I  am  not  very  fit  for  work  at  any  time,  and  I 
was  anything  but  well  when  I  came  out  of  prison. 

9825.  What  did  you  do  the  first  time  you  came 
out  when  you  were  on  ticket  of  leave  ?— I  was  out 
for  nearly  three  months. 

9826.  How  did  .yo|;  live  that  time  1  You  were 
not  in  hospital  that  time  1 — Yes ;  I  was  for  a  short 
time.  I  got'  one  pound  when  I  canie  out  the.  first 
time,  and  I  was  able  to  take  a  house — a  single  apart- 
ment I  had  a  month's  rent  in  advance  out  of  the 
pound.  That  amounted  to  lis.  8d.,  leaving  me 
about  88.  I  was  ill,  and  just  a  few  .days  after  I 
went  to  the.  Western  Infirmary.  Well,  I  was  to 
gcft  other  lOs.  a  fortnight  after  my  liberation.  Of 
course,  I  was  able  to  be  on  my  feet.  I  went  to  the 
Infirmary  for  out-door  attendance,  to  get  medicine. 
It  was  Dr.  Ale^QU>der,  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Infirmary,  I  saw,  and  he  said  it  was  not  out-door 
advice  I  required  but  that  I  required  to  go  in.  He 
gave  me  a  note  to  come  down  and  see  him,  and  he 
told  me  not  to  trouble  about  a  line,  as  that  could  be 


,got  afterwards. '  Well,  I  weht  the  next  di^  and  was  Margarai 

admitted.    I  diought,  of  course,  I  would  be  able  to  ^"^ 

get  out  of  the  Infirmary  to  go  and  get  my  paper  ^g  p^^  jgj^ 

sig;ned  and  get  the  money  that  was  to  come  to  me,'     ^,^^_ 

but  I  was  not  allowed  to  get  out  of  my  bed.     C^ 

course,  I  did  not  like  to  write  to  the  police  ofiB.ce 

from  the  Infirmary,  so  I  asked  to  get  away.     They 

.were  very  much  against  my  getting  away,  but  .then 

the  rent  of  the  house  would  have  been  due  for 

another  month.     So  I  left,  and  I  was  just  going 

down  twice  a  week  and  getting  medicine. 

9827.  That  is,  you  had  eight  shillings  and  then 
other  ten,  that  is  eighteen  altogether ;  how  long  did 
that  keep  you  ? — It  could  not  keep  one  very  long. 
.  9828.  Did  you  get  any  work! — No;  I  was  not 
£t  for  work,  and  besides,  the  very  idea  of  having  a 
ticket  of  license  would  prevent  any  one  from  going 
to  look  for  work.  .       . 

9829.  But  some  of  the  women  who  are  out  on 
ticket  of  license  must  go  to  work  t— Well,  of  course, 
I  was  guilty  of  theft 

9830.  Since  yon  have  admitted  that,  that  relieves 
me  from  any  .delicacy  in  asking  you  whether  you 
had  done  anything  iii  that  way  for  maintaining  your- 
self?— Yes,  before  I  was  apprehended.  There  were 
several  charges  of  theft  a^tinst  me  when  I  got  .six 
yean. 

9831.  Now,  I  suppose,  you  look  upon  prison  as 
your  home? — ^No;  I  do  not 

9832.  But  you  seem  to  like  it  better  than  being 
■out  on  ticket  of  leave  ? — Yes ;  I  would  radier  be  in 
prison  than  out  on  ticket  of  leave. 

■  9833.  You  would  not  be  rather  there  than  get  out 
at  the  expiry  of  your  time  ? — No. 

9834.  When  the  prisoners  come  out  of  prison, 
we  have  been  told  that  there  are  a.  lot  of  people 
-very  anxious  to  give  them  drink? — I  have  never 
had  any  one  seeiiig  me  when  I  come  out  of  prison. 

9835.  And  yon  have  never  been  given  a  help  by 
the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  ? — No ;  when  I  came  back 
from  Edinburgh,  after  coming  out  of  the  Infirmary 
in  Edinburah,  Mr.  Dovey,  I  tnink  his  name  is,  paid 
my  fare  to  Glasgow. 

983^.  That  was  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,?— 
Yes. 

.  9837.  When  you  came  to  Glasgow  where  did  you 
lodge  before  you  got  a  house  of  your  own  ? — I  was 
in  «  temperance  hotel.  That  was  when  I  first  came 
out  from  five  years  on  ticket  of  leave.  I  went  that 
same  day,  and  next  day  I  got  a  house  taken. 

9838.  But  did  you  go  to  a  temperance  hotel  with 
a  view  to  any  work  or  in  the  way  of  knowing  of 
any  work? — Oh  no;  it  was  simply  for  a  oight'k 
shelter.     It  cost  me  two  shillings. 

9839.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  do  not  think  you 
Jiave  made  this  matter  jujit  clear.  You  have  told 
us  your  own  views  about  separate  coufinement  and 
association,  but  I  would  like  to  know — ^you  have 
heard  them  talking  a  lot  at  Perth — ^I  want  you  to 
tell  us  what  the  female  prisoners  generally  like.  Do 
they  prefer  Perth  to  separate  confinement? — ^They 
prefer  to  be  associated. 

9840.  Every  onet-^Yes ;  every  one  I  have  come  in 
contact  with. 

9841.  The  conversation  they  carry  on  when  they 
ore  allowed  is  not  very  instructive  you  have  told  us  ? 
— i-Not  very.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  of 
the  women  in  Perth  that  know  one  another  outside, 
and  they  are  acquainted  with  one  another's  friends, 
and  they  like  to  talk  about  their  old  acquaintances. 

9842.  (Sy  the  Chairman.)  There  are  a  lot  of  them 
there  in  for  homicide  and  some  for  murder :  do  these 
people  talk  about  their  crimes  and  their  exploits, 'and 
what  they  are  in  fori — Oh  yes. 

9843.  Is  there  any  reflection  in  their  case  of  public 
opinion  when  a  person  has  been  guilty  of  any  of  these 
graver  crimes :  would  the  convicts  at  all  dislike  to  be 
associated  with  a  convict  in  for  very  serious  crime? 
— Yes;  I  think-  there  are  not  many  iconvicts  core 
about  walking  with  a  woman  who  is  convicted  of 
murder. 
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Margaret  .  9844.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Is  that  so  t— Yes,  that 

Watt  jg  go ;  ana  yet  they  think,  of  coarse,  they  are  far  more 

18  DeoTlSM  ''■^^P®''***^'     They  think  that  the  people  seem  to  havb 

*  more  respect  and  more  sympathy  for  a  marideraF 

than  for  any  one  who  has  committed  soihe  pattry 
theft. 

9846.  You  mean  the  priaon'  ofi&ciaUt  —  The 
prisoners  think  ao.      . 

9846.  Yon  say  that  the  prisoners  think  thfit  the 
people  have  more  sympathy  and  more  respect  for 
them,  but  who  do  yon  mean  by  the  {wople.:  do  you' 
mean  the  warders  ^Yee.  . 

9847.  Do  the  prisoners  ever  compbun  of  having 
too  much  to  do  or  too  little  V-r-They  never  think  to 


complain  of  haying  too  little  to  Sa     I  have  het^  Margdnt 
some  of  them  complain  about  having  too  mnoh,  bnt)  Watu 
they  don't  have  much  work  to  do  in  prison.    .  ,,  iT"",-.. 

9848.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Not  even  the  convicts  ft      ^       ' 
^No. 

9849.  Then,  do  you  get  better  food  in  a  oonviA. 
prison!^- Yes.  ; 

9860.  Have  yon  any  harder  work  to  do  as  a  femala 
eoavict  than  as  a  prisoner  t^-No ;  you  have  less  work' 
and  better  food. .        , 

9661.  Sbthatitisratherabetter  thing?— Yes. 

9862.  Women  nevec  get  the  phnk  bed^—No.   .'.    < 

9863.  Not  even  the  first  month  t--No;  there  is 
always  a  mattEess.     [Thb  witness  was  then  removed.] 


Mr.  ArckObiad 
Demptter, 


Mr.  ARCHIBALD  DEMPSTER,  Inspector  of  Poor  for  the  City  Parish,  aiasgow, 

called  in  and  examined. 


'  Mr.  Archibald 
DempiUr. 


9864.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Inspector  of. 
Poor  for  the  City  parish  t — Yes. 

9866.  What  is  the  population  of  your  parish? — 
176,777. 

9866.  And  the  number  of  paupent— Altogether 
6607. 

9867.  Does  diat  include  lunatics? — Thd  lunatics 
number  671. 

9868.  How  many  men  and  women  ? — I  can  only 
give,  you  males  and  females  Sot  the  outdoor  and  the 
poorhonse. 

9869.  Well,  give  us  the  number  of  children  charge- 
able to  your  parish  ? — Upwards  of  400.  . 

9860.  Is  that  in  the  poorhouse  or  boarded  out? — 
Boarded  out — 326  boarded  out. 

9861.  And  in  the  house? — In  the  house'there  are 
generally  over  100. 

9862.  Can  you  say  the  cost  of  your  inmates,  not 
the  lunatics  ?--Aboat  4s.  a  head  per  week. 

9863.  Does  that  include  administrative  charges? 
T-It  includes  everything. 

9864.  And  capital  ?— We  have  nd  capital  account: 
now. 

9866.  How  much  is  that  allowing  for  administra- 
tive charges  and  for  board? — Maintenance  2s.  9d. 
per  week ;  management  7|d. ;  house  accommodation 
3|d. ;  medical  relief  6}d.  I  am  only  speaking  about 
the  poorhouse  just  now.  That  makes  up  4s.  2^d,  I 
think. 

9866.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  the  pauper  in' 
Scotland?— About 48.  3^.  per  week,  or  ^£9,  98.  llfd. 
per  annum. 

9867.  That  includes  items  of  management,  main- 
tenance, house  accommodation,  and  medical  attend- 
ance  ? — Yes. 

9868.  And  only  deals  with  the  inmates  of  poor 
houses  ? — Only. 

9869.  Is  your  cost  of  4s.  2[|d.  per  week  exception- 
ally low  ? — It  is  low. 

,  9870.  What  does  the  average  cost  run  up  to  in 
other  places  ? — It  varies,  but  it  runs  to  63.  6Jd.  and 
6s.  Ud. 

9871.  Where  is  the  6s.  l|d.  ?— That  is  the  Hamilton 
Combination. 

9872.  What  is  it  in  Govan?— 4s.  9.Jd. 

9873.  In  the  Barony?— 58.  6|d. 

9874.  In  St  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh  ?— 48,  3|d. 
9876.  In  Old  Machar,  Aberdeen  ?— 6s.  6d. 

9876.  Then  from  that  I  snjipose  about  58.  a  head 
is  the  average  rather  than  a  Uttle  over  48?— Yes; 
about  that  I  have  Lochgilphead  here,  which  ir 
6s.  6id.,  but  that  is  a  yery  small  Board. 

9877.  Have  you  much  trouble  with  migratory 
paupers? — A  gobd  deal. 

9878.  How  do  you  deal  with  them?  If  a  man> 
comes  to  yon  and  says  he  is  ill  and  haa  no  money 
4nd  asks  relief,  I  suppose  you.  send  him  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  medical  officer?— Yes. 

9879.  You  can  do  that  at  any  ho«r  of  the  day?— 
Yes. 

-  9880.  Anid  if  he  is  pronobnced  not  ablie-bodied- 
you  are  obliged 'to  iake  him'' in? — ^Yes. 


9881.  Do  you  consider  it  is  possible  for  the 
medical  officer  to  detect  any  alleged  fulm^nt  whibh 
a  man  may  put  fwward  as  a  reason  for  his  not  being 
able-bodied  ? — Not  at  the  first  examination  in  many 
cases.  , 

9882.  So  that  as  a  general  rule  on  the  first  ex- 
ambation  men.  are  taken  in  ?— They  are  taken  in 
certified  by  the  outdoor  medical  officer.  The  man  is 
admitted  only  under  the  certificate  of  die  medical 
officer  outside,  and  the  doctor  inside  examines  the 
man  again  and  consults  the  out-door  medical  certifi- 
cate, and  then  he  sends  the  man  to  the  hospital  if 
he  thinks  this  suitable. 

9883.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  people  going 
in  and  out? — ^A  great  deal 

9884.  Do  many  of  them  get  into  prison  when  they 
are  out?— Sometimes  they  do.  Sometimes  they  are 
ill  prison  before  they  come  back  to  us  again. 

9886.  We  were  toM  of  many  cases  in  which  people 
migrated  between  the  prison  aiid  the .  poorhouse^ 
giving  rise  to  a  great  amount  of  work,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  power  should  be  given  on  receiving 
such  cases  to  detain  them  for  a  connderable  period? 
-—In  the  poorhonse  or  the  prison  ? 

9886.  In  the  poorhouse  ?^-I  would  approve  of 
that,  as  our  power  just  now  only  ext^ids  to  three 
days. 

9887.  But  tJiat  is  not  sufficient?  What  would 
you  propose  as  the  period  of  detention? — I  would 
try  to  begin  with  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  but  I 
could  not  go  further  than  that  to  begin  with. 

9888  Would  that  be  as  a  general  rule  or  simply  in 
individual  oases  ? — As  a  general  rule. 

9889.  Would  you  require  power  to  be  given  you 
in  respect  of  a  special  individual,  or  general  powers 
bearing  on  the  general  inmates  ?— -We  would  require 
to  get  power  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
I  understand  they  can  give  us  power  for  a  month 
wiUiout  any  legislation. 

9890.  Without  legi8lation?—I  think  so. 

9891.  Do  you.  know  the  Act? — ^There  is  no  Act 
It  wa.s  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Supervision.  It  is 
according  to  the  rules  they  had  under  the  Act  of 
1846,  and  they  thought  they  were  justified  in  making 
this  rule  for  three  days. 

9892.  Their  rules  require  'to  be  approved  of  bjr 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  ?— ^Exactly. 

9893.  Now  about  people  with  children.  Yoa 
alluderd  to  boarded  out  children.  What  is  their 
number?— Over  300. 

9894.  Are  you  ever  troubled  with  dissolute  parents 
asking  you  to  give  up  a  child? — Occasionally,  but 
not  very  often. 

9895.  If  you  are  what  do  you  do? — We  do  not 
give  up  the  children. 

9896.  Under  what  power  do  you  detain  them  ? — 
We  go  under  a  recent  case  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
That  Court  held  that  if  a  person  was  incapable  of 
looking  after  his  or  her  children  the  Parochial  Board 
had  the  right  to  detain  them. 

9897.  Can  you  give  us  that  case? — I  will  en-' 
deA>onr  to'  get  it  and  supply  it  to  the  ^Secretary.    . 
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Mr.  AnhOald     9898.  Bat  you  think  there  is  enongh  power  under 
Dtmpuer.       the  Act  1— Tee. 

9899.  You  do  not  want  any  more  powers  for  the 
detention  of  children ! — ^No.  We  were  not.  aware 
until  recently  that  a  Parochial  Board  could  send  a 
diild  to  board  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  that 
the  mother  objected  to  it  Consequently  now  we 
have  begun  a  new  system..  We  are  sending  out 
chOdren  to  board  in  the  country  from  the  poor- 
house.  A  woman,  say,  comes  in  with  three  children,, 
and  we  say  to  her  we  are  going  to  send  these  three 
children  to  board  in  the  country..  Although  she 
may  say  she  will  not  allow  it  we  do  it  all  the  same. 

9900.  Under  what  power  t — Under  the  opinion 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

9901.  That  is  another  matter  on  which  they  can 
make  rules? — They  have  not  made  a  written  rule, 
but  the  Secretary  has  told  us  that  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision. 

9902.  Have  you  any  written  document? — Yes. 

9903.  Will  you  give  us  a  copy  of  it  1 — Yea. 

9904.  You  do  not  want  any  more  power  regard- 
ing children  t.^— No. 

9905.  We  were  told  regarding  itinerant  tramps  in 
Edinburgh  that  they  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  them  for  this  reason.  They  will  go  into  a 
parish  in  Edinburgh  and  when  it  came  on  summer 
time  they  would  clear  out,  and  they  would  go  on 
getting  relief  at  the  next  parish,  stay  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  go  on  to  another  parish,  and  go  all  round 
the  country  in  this  way,  and  the  bills  would  be  sent 
in  from  each  parish  in  which  they  had  sojourned  to 
the  Edinburgh  parish } — Well,  we  have  not  very 
much  of  that  We  do  get  claims  from  other  parishes 
stating  that  our  paupers  have  been  staying  with 
them. 

9906.  It  has  not  been  a  nuisance  to  you? — Not 
great  We  are  more  annoyed  with  the  dissolute  class 
in  Qlasgow.  For  instance,  a  woman  with  children 
when  she  leaves  the  House — these  are  not  the  kind 
who  go  through  the  country — ^goes  into  the  heart  of 
the  city.  They  stay  there  either  a  week  or  two  with 
a  friend  perhaps,  and  come  back  to  the  House  again. 
We  have  not  many  of  the  class  who  go  through  the 
country  in  the  summer4ime  and  come  back  to  us 
in  the  winter-time. 

9907.  Do  your  paupers  all  go  back  to  your  parish, 
or  do  they  go  to  the  Barony  or  the  Grovan  parish  ? — 
They  come  back  to  our  parish,  because  the  settlement 
is  mostly  with  us. 

9908.  If  a  person  was  not  able-bodied — one  of 
your  paupers — went  to  Govan,  for  instance,  would  he 
or  she  be  relieved  there  ? — Yes.  They  are  relieved 
wherever  they  go.  They  must  be  relieved  if  they 
are  unfit  for  work. 

9909.  Do  you  expect  any  work  from  your  paupers  ? 
— We  get  some  work,  but  not  a  large  amount  of  it 

9910.  What  kind  of  work?  Ttdce  females,  what 
do  they  do? — Sewing,  washing,  stocking  knitting, 
teasing  hair,  laundry  work,  cleaning.  That,  I  think, 
is  about  all  the  employment  for  women. 

9911.  Then  the  men? — Those  who  are  tradesmen 
get  joiner-work,  slating-work,  and  there  is  also  work 
for  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  and  bakers.  We  try  to 
give  them  work  according  to  their  trade,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  labourers — the  largest  number  of 
men,  in  fact,  are  labourers  who  come  to  our  poorhouse 
— and  some  are  employed  cleaning  windows.  Others 
carry  the  food  from  one  part  of  the  House  to  another, 
and  some  work  in  the  garden;  and  there  are  other 
employments  like  that 

9912.  Then  if  a  man  does  not  like  to  work,  what 
means  have  you  of  persuading  him  to  do  it? — We 
have  a  test  ward,  and  at  this  moment  there  is  not 
one  in  it 

9913.  Explain  what  that  ward  is  ? — It  just  used 
to  be  a  place  for  catting  sticks.  We  did  not  keep 
very  many  of  them  in  it,  because  isolation  is  the  thing 
for  a  test,  whereas  if  you  put  in  18  or  20  it  was  no 
test  at  ail 

9914.  How  do  yoa  compel  tiiem  to  work  there? — 


We  put  a  saw  into  a  man's  hand  and  some  wood  to  Mr.  ArAihaU 
cut  up,  bat  we  do  not  exactly  define  how  much  work  DemfiUr. 
they  were  to  do  in  one  day.    We  put  a  man  with  jg  £^i8w 

them,  and  he  sees  whether  they  work  or  not  

9916.  And  if  they  do  not  work?— If  they  do  not 
do  so,  they  are  brought  before  the  Belief  Committee 
and  are  discharged  from  the  poorhouse. 

9916.  But  if  a  man  had  a  settlement  in  your 
parish,  and  he  was  held  not  to  be  able-bodied  ? — We 
get  the  doctor's  certificate  first  The  doctor  may  say, 
"  In  fair  health ;  able  to  work ;  no  special  ailments." 
Well  we  can  dismiss  that  man  and  let  him  go  to  the 
Sheriff  if  he  wishes. 

9917.  But  then  you  would  have  to  pay  his  legal 
expenses  and  your  own  ? — That  is  only  3s. 

9918.  We  were  told  that  the  expense  of  defending 
these  cases  was  much  larger  ? — I  never  defend  them. 
I  would  rather  keep  them,  because  the  defence  of  a 
single  case  before  the  Sheriff  would  come  to  £12  or 
£15,  as  you  have  to  pay  both  your  own  agent  and 
the  agent  on  the  opposite  side. 

9919.  Well  suppose  you  have  turned  out  a  recal- 
citrant man,  you  will  have  to  pay  3s.  and  take 
him  back? — Yes.  It  is  about  tjiat^  or  2&  Id.,  or 
something  like  that 

9920.  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  take  him  back  ? 
— Yes,  if  the  Sheriff  orders  us  to  give  him  relief. 

9921.  Have  yon  had  any  man  who  has  gone 
through  this  ceremony  two  or  three  times  ? — Yes. 

9922.  Have  you  anything  in  the  way  of  rewards 
or  punishments? — No,  no  rewards  beyond  workers 
getting  better  diet 

9923.  Any  meagre  food  for  badly  behaved  men? — 
No. 

9924.  And  you  find  the  people  get  along  very  well 
without  them  ? — Yes,  most  of  them  agree  to  work. 

9926.  Of  your  paupers  what  proportion  would 
you  say  were  decent  respectable  people  who  have 
come  down  to  you  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ? — 
I  think  about  a  half,  and  the  other  half  are  from 
intemperate  habits.  We  have  1400  tiiis  morning, 
and  I  think  about  a  half  of  these  have  come  in  from 
intemperate  habits, 

9926.  {By  Dr.  Sviheriand.)  Supposing  powers  were 
given  you  to  detain  a  troublesome  inmate  for  the  first   . 
time  for  14  days  or  30  days  or  longer,  would  you 
think  of  mixing  up  these  people  with  the  respectable 
poor  ? — We  could  not  help  ourselves. 

9927.  But  if  you  had  sufficient  accommodation  you 
would  not  do  that? — We  would  classify  them  accord- 
ing to  their  character. 

9928.  Supposing  you  got  power  to  retain  restless, 
refractory  paupers,  have  you  got  disciplinary  and 
penal  powers  to  deid  with  them  inside  ?  They  would 
not  then  be  voluntary  paupers,  they  would  be  there 
against  their  will  Have  you  sufficient  powers  to 
deal  with  them  if  they  are  refractory  ? — ^They  would 
just  remain  in  the  House  and  go  tlurough  the  whole 
course  along  with  the  other  inmates,  that  is  to  say, 
they  would  go  to  worship  in  the  morning,  get  their 
breakfast  and  their  dinner  and  their  supper  together 
in  the  hall. 

9929.  But  don't  you  think  it  is  desirable  to 
classify  paupers,  seeing  there  are  50  per  cent  re- 
spectable ? — I  go  in  for  classification  largely. 

9930.  In  suggesting  a  fortnight  as  the  period  in 
which  you  would  detain  a  restrained  pauper  for  the 
first  time,  do  you  ^ink  a  sliding  scale  by  which  you 
^ould  increase  the  terms  wotud  be  advisable  ?--I 
would  have  no  objection  to  that,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  shortcomings.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing. 

9931.  (By  Col  IPHardy.)  You  said  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  paupers  who  go  out  and  in, 
sometimes  in  the  prison  and  sometimes  in  the  poor- 
house ?  The  number,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it,  is  130 
that  are  common  to  the  prison  and  the  poorhouse  in 
the  City  Parish?— Yes. 

9932.  You  said  you  thought  it  would  be  desirable 
to  stop  them  by  detaining  these  people  in  the  poor- 
house ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  AreKOM     9933.  Would  there  be  any  diflScalty  in  doing  that 
I>emfittr,        if  you  had  power  I — ^No.     I  do  not  think  so. 
18  De&~1894.      9934.  Are  tiiey   principally  women  % — No,   both 
sexes. 

9935.  The  men,  I  presume,  are  elderly,  if  not  old  \ 
— The  large  proportion  of  them  old. 

9936.  And  I  suppose  the  women  middle-aged  and 
old  % — Yes,  old  toa 

9937.  You  do  not  think  that  any  difiBculty  would 
arise  in  detaining  them } — I  do  not  think  so. 

993&  Would  they  not  try  to  get  out  t— Yes,  but 
they  would  not  come  back  so  soon  to  the  poorhouse 
if  they  did.  They  would  not  care  about  coming 
back  if  they  knew  Uiey  were  to  be  detained  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks. 

9939.  Or  a  yearf — It  would  cheek  them  coming 
back,  certainly. 

9940.  And  where  would  they  go^ — They  would 
go  to  the  slums.  They  generally  go  there  and  stay 
amongst  their  acquaintances  when  they  are  out  of 
prison  and  out  of  the  poorhouse. 

9941.  And  how  would  they  exist  % — A  lot  of  these 
people  are  able  to  get  work  occasionally  by  doing 
cleaning  and  such  like  work. 

9942.  But  I  suppose  principally  by  begging  t — ^No 
doubt. 

9943.  So  that  it  would  be  better  possibly  to  have 
them  in  the  poorhouse  than  living  this  indiscrimi- 
nate existence! — Certainly,  better  off  the  streets. 

9944.  (By  Mm  Stevettton.)  In  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children  whom  you  board,  you  said  yon 
thought  you  had  sufficient  power  to  deal  with  them 
against  the  will  of  their  parents,  first  under  the  order 
from  the  Board  of  Supervision,  and  also  under  a 
recent  Act ;  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
Act  is  it  not  necessary  for  you  to  prove  that  the 
parent  is  an  improper  or  insufficient  guardian  of  the 
children  t — Yon  are  quite  right 

9946.  And  if  that  parent  chooses,  she  can  appeal 
to  the  Sheriff  1— To  the  Court  of  Session. 

9946.  I  understand  it  is  the  Sheriff  Court,  and 
that  you  would  have  to  pay  her  defence  expenses  t — 
No  doubt  of  it, 

9947.  And  if  you  would  have  to  pay  not  only  the 
pauper's  expenses  but  your  own,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  these  cases  brought  before  an 
inferior  court,  such  as  the  Police  Court,  so  as  to  make 
legislation  more  simple  and  less  expensive? — I  do 
not  think  in  the  Police  Court  they  could  take  evi- 
dence in  a  satisfactory  way  such  as  might  be  done  in 
the  Sheriff  Court.  It  is  more  summary  than  in  the 
Sheriff  Court  A  record  would  have  to  be  made  up, 
and  the  Inspector  of  Poor  would  have  to  prove  that 
she  was  incapable  of  keepbg  her  children. 

9948.  Then  you  have  no  desire  that  the  means  of 
defending  your  action  should  be  made  more  simple 
and  less  expensive  than  at  present) — I  would  not 
like  to  go  to  the  Police  Court  with  these  oases. 

9949.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  would  act  on  tne  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  in  regard  to 
those  children  without  written  instructions  ?—They 
have  written  me  a  letter. 

9950.  (By  the  Chairman.)  A  copy  of  which  you 
will  send  ust — Yes. 

9961.  We  were  told  that  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act  it  was  rendered  illegal  for  a  Parochial 
Board  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  children  in 
Industrial  Schools,  who  were  sent  there  at  their  own 
inatanoe ;  have  you  ever  sent  any  children  to  Indus- 
trial Schools  t-—Ye8 ;  I  have  taken  them  to  the 
Court  and  got  them  committed,  and  I  became  liable 
to  pay  half-a-crown  per  week  while  they  were  there. 
Then  there  axe  claims  made  upon  me  for  Industrial 
Schools;  if,  within  three  months  of  the  committal 
of  the  child,  either  at  the  instance  of  the  School 
Board  or  any  other  parties,  they  are  chargeable  as 
paupers,  the  Parochial  Board  is  then  liable.  That 
is  to  say,  a  widow  with  three  children  may  be 
on  the  roll  of  the  City  Parish  of  Glasgow.  One  of 
her  children  may  be  found  on  the  street  by  any  of 


the  officers.     He  takes  it  to  the  Court,  and  it  is  there  Mr.  ArekiiaU 
committed.     The  officers  find  out  that  the  woman  Demptter. 
belongs  to  the  City  Parish,  and  I  am  liable.  DMri894 

9962.  Have  you  many  of  these  half-crowns  to       ' 

pay  1 — About  £30  a  month. 

9963.  So  much  as  that?— We  pay  for  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  every  year  £329,  17s.,  or  about  £30 
a  month. 

9954.  What  does  Government  give  you  for  the 
lunatics  in  your  asylum  i — We  sometimes  get  one 
thing  and  sometimes  another.  Just  now  Scotland 
gets  £90,600  and  an  extra  grant  of  £26,000. 

9966.  It  is  no  longer  so  much  per  head  1 — ^No ;  it 
used  to  be. 

9956.  How  much  did  you  use  to  get  per  head 
per  week  1 — 4s,  a  week. 

9967.  And  can  you  tell  us  the  sum  that  you  used 
to  receive  1  Is  it  larger  or  less  than  4s.  now  in  pro- 
portion 1 — I  think  it  is  less  in  proportion  now. 

9958.  Is  that  owing  to  the  increase  in  your  number 
of  lunatics  t — ^Yes ;  they  give  only  a  certain  sum  per 
annum,  and  they  have  done  that  now  for  a  year  or 
two. 

_    9959.  And  lunatics  are  increasing  % — ^Yes,  and  that 
increase  extends. 

9960.  That  is  a  grievance,  as  they  don't  pursue 
the  same  system  in  England.?— No;  they  don't 

9961.  In  England  they  give  according  to  the 
numbers  ? — I  understand  they  do. 

9962.  For  any  scheme  we  propose  for  dealing 
with  habitual  criminals — ^you  say  there  are  a  great 
number  of  them  frequent  the  poorhouse— do  you 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  accept  contributions  for 
their  maintenance  from  parochial  funds? — ^From 
parochial  funds  I 

9963.  If  an  institution  were  started,  or  any  plan 
were  started,  in  which  habitual  criminals  could  be 
taken  up  and  kept  for  a  prolonged  period — it  might 
be  twelve  monuis — and  in  such  a  way  could  not 
become  a  burden  to  the  parish  during  that  time,  and 
they  would  not  be  a  burden  to  the  prison  either, 
supposing  the  Crown  were  to  give  some  equivalent 
to  their  keep  in  prison,  do  yon  think  it  would  be 
fair  that  the  Parochial  Boards  should  contribute 
something  also  ? — Well,  if  the  maintenance  of  poor- 
houses  were  relieved  from  the  ratepayers  this  would 
be  only  a  branch  of  the  thing. 

9964.  Supposing  it  were  not  under  parochial  go- 
vernment ?— It  would  be  under  government,  I  suppose. 

9965.  But  assuming  it  were  not  under  a  Parochial 
Board  ? — Then  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  anyi- 
thing  to  do  with  it  Not  if  the  government  choose 
to  have  a  place  of  their  own.  If  they  do  that^  they 
should  pay  for  that.  We  would  have  no  control 
over  th)^  you  see. 

9966.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Yisiting  members  from 
your  Board  might  be  appointed  ? — Yes. 

9967.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  control 
over  the  Industrial  Schools  to  which  you  contribute  ? 
— No,  but  we  would  like  to  have.  We  have  visiting 
powers. 

9968.  That  is  a  precedent  established  by  law? — 
Yes,  that  is  80<  But  then  we  have  simply  visiting 
powers. 

9969.  If  you  take  boarded  out  children  or  lunatics 
sent  to  any  parish,  you  have  no  control  over  them  ? 
— ^No,  but  we  are  building  asylums  for  ourselves  to 
cure  that. 

9970.  But  at  the  present  moment  ? — No ;  we  have 
no  control  over  these  asylums. 

9971.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  But  you  send  visitors 
to  the  asylum  at  Dumfries? — Yes;  some  of  our 
members  go  to  the  Crichton  at  Dumfries. 

9972.  (By  CoL  M'Hardy.)  What  is  the  objection 
you  have  to  paying  money  for  the  Keformatory 
boys?  Why  do  you  want  to  control  it? — Because 
we  would  perhaps  not  approve  of  these  places  at  all. 
We  oould  keep  them  in  oar  own  poorhouse.  If  you 
have  a  large  institution,  with  a  large  staff  of  people 
that  you  have  to  pay  for,  you  should  try  to  have 
them  all  under  your  own  control. 
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9973.  And  that  is  the  objection  you  would  have 
in  the  case  of  a  special  institution  for  hahitual 
offenders  1 — Yes. 

9974.  When  probably  you  would  be  able  to  keep 
them  in  the  poorhouse  J— Yes. 

9975.  (By  Dr.  Sulherhnd.)  You  have  indicated 
that  you  hare  no  desire  to  nerd  together  the  dis- 
solute and  respectable,  but  that  you  have  to  some 
extent  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  your 
accommodation  1— -Yes,  but  we  might  extend  our 
poorhouse. 

9976.  (By  the  Ghavman.)  You  have  spoken  about 
paying^  28.  6d.  to  these  Industrial  Schools  Boards. 
The  amount  recovered  against  the  parent  is  as  large. 
How  is  it  you  get  off  with  28.  6d.  I— That  is  all 
Government  asks.     Why,  I  do  not  know. 

9977.  They  give  68. 1— Or  is  it  Ss. »  I  know  the 
Gk>vernment  contributes  so  much. 

9978;  And  they  have  the  right  to  recover,  against 
a  parent,  any  sum  which  he  is  able  to  pay,  not  being 
more  than  6s.  t    Is  there  any  limitation  which  ren- 


ders them  content  with  the  28.  6d.  instead  of  taking  Hr.  ArcUbdl 
the  other  28.  6d.  alto  f — I  have  often  wond«red  why  DenftUr. 
we  were   only   asked   to   pay  2g.   6d.     I  suppose  ,g^ir"iBj4. 

they  think   they  might   gist   as    much    from   the      

parent 

9979.  But  they  do  not  sue  the  parents  f— Well,  I 
do  not  know. 

9980.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Are  you  aware  that 
Government  subscribes  68.  a  head  for  these  In- 
dustrial School  children,  and  those  on  board  the 
Training  Ships,  and  that  these  institittes  are  con- 
trolled by  Visiting  Committees  f — Yes. 

9981.  Well,  then,  is  there  any  reason,  if  you  con- 
tribute a  part  of  the  keep  of  those  derelicts  of  society, 
under  altered  conditions,  why  similar  inspection 
should  not  be  sufficient  t — ^The  Government  have 
inspectors  for  these  institutions. 

9982.  But  the  Committee  has  control  over  itl^— 
Yes,  bat  the  Inspector  can  go  even  into  the  accounts. 
But  we  have,  not  that  power.  We  have  only  the 
power  to  visit    [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.  a.  P. 
Lamond. 


Mb.  ROBERT  P.  LAMOND,  Writer,  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


9983.  {By  the  Ghairman.)  You  are  a  solicitor 
practising  in  Glasgow  t— That  is  so. 

9984.  And  you  have  written  a  work  on  the  Poor 
LawB  1 — Yes. 

9985.  And  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
subjecu!  which  come  under  the  remit  to  this  Com- 
mittee f — Yes,  especially  certain  sections  of  it,  and 
more  particularly  Sub-section  D. 

9986.  That  is  especially  the  law  as  to  habitual 
drunkards  ! — Yes. 

9987.  You  think  there  is  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion, even  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  who  are  habitual 
drunkards  ? — A  large  proportion. 

9988.  And  many  of  these  are  professional  people  f 
— Yes,  and  men  of  ability. 

9989.  And  a  few  have  been  ladies  ? — Yes,  whom  I 
have  known. 

9990.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  of  the  age 
at  which  these  people  become  habitual  drunkards  i— 
Grenerally  from  35  to  45  years  of  age,  and  the  habit, 
runs  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  usually  ending  in 
premature  death  or  imbecility. 

9991.  What  are  the  causes  that  have  brought  on 
intemperance) — With  men  I  should  generally  say 
loss  of  means,  disappointed  ambition  at  not  getting 
on  in  the  world ;  and  another  frequent  cause  with 
young  people  especially  under  30  or  35  years,  is  tiiat 
of  convivial  habits  leading  to  habits  of  tippling  which 
get  confirmed.  With  a  large  class  of  men  overwork, 
combined  with  a  highly  nervous  system,  induces  them 
when  under  pressure  to  take  pegs  or  supports,  and 
that  gets  confirmed  and  leads  them  to  require  the 
constant  aid  of  these  drinks. 

9992.  And  about  women  1 — With  them  the  cases 
have  not  been  so  numerous.  They  have  generally- 
occurred  through  circumstances  connected  with 
maternity,  bad  nursing  or  the  like ;  and  I  have  also 
observed  it  has  occurred  where  husbands  have  been 
more  or  less  confirmed  drunkards,  and  the  wives  have 
had  free  opportunity  of  getting  the  drink. and  falling 
into  the  habit  of  taking  it 

9993.  You  think  the  Act  of  1879  and  the  subse- 
quent Act  might  be  amended  in  some  way,  so  as  to 
make  it  better  fitted  to  meet  the  cases  in  question  1 — 
I  think  the  statute  requires  strengthening.  It  seems 
to  me  the  cause  of  its  failure  has  been  its  permissive 
and  voluntary  character.  My  view  is  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  human  nature  to  find  men  of  this  class  who 
will  voluntarily  go  before  a  magistrate,  and  write 
themselves  down  as  habitual  drunkards  and  seek  a 
remedy  at  their  own  hand. 

9994.  You  would  propose  to  make  provision  for 
the .  compulsory  committal  of  inebriates  by  their 
friends  Y— I  think  the  relatives  and  friends  who  are 
interested  .in  the  person  should  have  the  power  of 
setting  the  bw  in  motion. 


9995.  Would  you  expect,  for  instance,  a  wife  de- 
pendent upon  her  husbuid's  means  to  set  the  law  in 
operation  1 — If  she  was  a  wife  with  a  family,  she 
would  have  a  deep  interest  in  getting  protection  and 
in  setting  the  law  in  motion,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  husband  becoming  insane. 

9996.  But  do  not  the  wives  endeavour  to  conceal 
the  fact  or  suspicion  that  their  husband  is  insane  % — 
I  do  not  know;  ^ey  may  conceal  it  from  others; 
they  cannot  conceal  it  from  themselves.  The  fact  is 
that  when  the  drink  habit  becomes  very  confirmed  the 
wife  soon  sees  it  He  becomes  facile  and  dissipates 
his  money  or  fortune,  and  the  wife  is  the  first  to 
feel  it 

9997.  In  a  case  where  there  are  sons  in  the  family 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  probably  t — No  doubt 

9998.  And  especially  in  the  case  of  the  working 
classes,  where  the  sons  would  be  generally  inde- 
pendent of  their  father  t — ^But  I  would  not  leave  it 
all  to  relatives.  I  do  not  see  why  a  partner  or  Mend 
should  not  take  action,  just  as  in  the  case  of  lunacy. 

9999.  You  make  that  suggestion,  but  a  man's 
partner  might  be  actuated  by  dishonourable  motives  t 
— Yes ;  there  should  be  safeguards, 

10.000.  A  man's  wife  or  a  wife's  husband  might  be 
actuated  by  improper  motives  ? — I  would  hope  that 
would  be  the  exceptional  case. 

10.001.  But  it  would  be  necessary  in  every  case  to 
have  safeguards  % — I  think  that  is  so  if  there  is  to  be 
a  compukory  law,  and  there  seems  room  for  it ;  but 
there  must  be  safeguards  for  liberty. 

10.002.  And  what  do  you  propose? — ^There  are 
two  ways  in  which  it  might  be  dealt  with.  We  had 
in  the  last  century  in  Scothind  an  old  process  which 
was  designed  to  protect  people  against  their  own 
"  facility,"  that  is,  if  they  became  "  facile"  from  drink 
or  in  any  other  way.  There  was  the  law  of  what 
was  called  "volunury  interdiction"  or  "compul- 
sory interdiction  ; "  that  law  was  designed  merely  to 
protect  their  estates,  and  that  law  might  be  revived, 
with  the  power  to  sequestrate  the  individual,  when 
he  was  remitted  to  a  retreat  or  place  for  treatment.    ' 

10.003.  Do  these  two  processes  still  exist  t — ^They 
have  fallen  into  desuetude.  Their  date  is  the  16th 
or  17th  centuries ;  bat  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
law  might  not  be  revived  and  improved  upon.  I 
believe  there  is  some  such  law  in  operation  in 
France. 

10.004.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  the  last  case 
in  this  country) — 1  have  not  taken  a  note  of  that, 
as  this  has  only  recently  occurred  to  me.  The  cases 
required  to  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  I 
think  the  last  case  was  in  1768  or  1769. 

10.005.  And  were  the  applications  .generally 
granted  ? — ^Yes,  generally. 

10.006.  The  appUcatioh   might  be  made  by  tii«> 


Mr.  X.  P. 
LamomL 
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Mr.  AP,.      indiTidoal  himstflf  or  by  hia  friends  t-^Tes,  and  if 
i-amovd.  by  friends,  the  subject  was  oonvened,  and  could  be 

18  D««ri894  ^®*"'^  i"  ^^  f**^  interest, 

10,007.  In  the  case  of  oommitting  a  man  to  a 

retreat  for  habitual  drunkenness,  he  would  be  sane, 
and  therefore  quite  competent  to  make  a  will  t — Yea, 
be  might. 

10,008.  Bat  would  yourprooess  rMtrict  him  in  the 
natter  of  will-making  Y — He  could  not  make  a  will 
of  an  absurd  kin4,  because  he  could  not  grant  any 
d^d  withoot  this  consent  of  the  interdicten,  who 
would  be  his  nearest  friends  generally. 

10^009.   Would  you  propose  to  put  a  habi$ual 
4runkard  while  under  restraint  under  restriction  t— r 
Yes,  under  a  modified  rratriction. 
'.   .10,010.  Will  you  sui^ly  us  with  passages  from 
authorities  ezplaming  this  process  i — Yes. 

10.011.  Is  theire  any  analogy  to  that  prooeos  in 
iJielkigliBh  law ) — No,  it  was  in  the  Soman  law,  and 
our  law  was  based  on  the  Boman  law. 

10.012.  Then  in  that  case  would  it  be  in  all 
countries  whose  law  is  based  on  the  Roman  system! 
—Yes,  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  France. 

10.013.  If  you  could  find  that  any  such  process 
nms  throogh  the  laws  of  the  various  States  that  hare 
adopted  Boman  law  as  the  basis  of  their  juris- 
prudence it  would  be  valuable  1 — Very  well ;  I  wUl 
look  out  the  authorities.  Another  plan  is  really  to 
treat  the  subjects  very  much  as  you  would  t);«at 
a  lunatia  Drunkards  might  be  regarded,  for  the 
purpose  df  tbcar  treatment,  and  for  that  purpose 
only,  as  non  sui  juris,  and,  subject  to  necessary  safe- 

Eiuds,  you  might  apply  the  statute  o(  1857  iu  the 
unacy  Law ;  but  I  would  set  the  law  in  motion  at 
the  instance  of  the  subject's  relatives,  and  I  Would 
not  have  it  as  in  the  Lunacy  Act,  that  any  young 
medical  man  just  licensed  can  give  the  necessary 
certificate.  I  think  that  is  a  dangerous  power  to 
pat  iu  the  hand  of  any  medical  man.  Thiure  Ought 
to  be  stronger  medical  evidence, 

10.014.  In  the  proof  of  habitnal  drunkenness, 
would  you  have  medical  certificates  as  statutorily 
necessary,  or  would  you  allow  the  Sheriff  to  take 
evidence  on  the  point,  and  simply  satisfy  himself  on 
the  matter ;  or  how  would  you  deal  with  the  matter  1 
—If  you  are  to  deal  in  the  broadest  way  and  to 
have  special  legislation  for  restraint  and  curative 
treatment,  he  ought  to  be  convened  before  a 
sheriff  or  magistrate,  and  there  ought  only  to  be  a 
certificate  granted  on  the  fullest  evidence,  but  it 
should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  sheriff  or 
magistrate  to  say  what  evidence  he  will  take. 

10.015.  According  to  the  Lunacy  Laws,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  Sheriff  has  ce^rtificates  placed 
before  him.  He  aee»  they  are  in  order  t — ^Aa  a  raid 
he  seldom  sees  them  at  aU.  He  signs  his  name  a 
thousand  times  deplane  It  is  done  as  a  matter  of 
form,  and  that  is  the  danger. 

10.016.  But  that  would  never  be  proposed  in  a 
case  of  this  sort.  Would  it  not  be  better  than  re- 
quiring certificates  to  be  treated  in  that  manner,  to 
require  the  case  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaeUon  of 
the  Sheriff  1 — Yes,  and  then  let  the  Sheriff  in  his  dis- 
cretion sequestrate  the  person  and  commit  him  for 
three,  or  six  months,  or  whatever  period  mi^t  be 
thought  advisable. 

10.017.  You  say  three  months  (v  so.  Under  the 
Lunacy  Laws  it  is  for  three  years,  isn't  \t\ — ^I  think 
it  is  not  for  a  definite  period.  You  moat  have  re- 
newed certificates,  but  there  is  no  period  fixed  in  the 
original  oommittal. 

. .  10,018.  (By  Ik.  Sutherland.)  He  may  be  committed 
for  three  years,  but  unless  there  is  another  forthcom- 
ing, he  gets  his  discharge  1 — ^But  there  is  never  a  com- 
muud  for  a  given  peri«>d. 

10.019.  (By  the  Chairman.)  But  you  would  have  a 
fixed  period  1— Yes,  and  it  should  be  renewable  as 
was  found  necessary ;  and  I  think  that  confinement 
under  the  Act  should  not  be  held  to  dissolve  con- 
teaets 

10.020.  Contracts,  what  do  ;^oa  mean  by  thi^(-t 


A  man  might  be  a  partner  in  a  gi;eat  concern,  where  Mr.  R.  P. 
he  had  large  interests,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  J'omond, 
cancel  his  interest  in  the  copartnery. .    JS  you  make  ..  j^TT^og. 
him  what  is  in  law  the  equivalent  of  a  hmatic,  of 
course  it  would. 

10.021.  That  ia  a  point  to  be  avoided,  then  t-^It 
would  result  in  his  vacating  office.  He  might  be  a 
sheriff  or  a  magistrate  himself,  or  a  town-clerk,  and 
it  would  never  do  to  have  his  office  vacated  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  his  recovery.  That  would 
prejudice  the  individual's  patrimonial  interests. 

10.022.  Under  the  present  Act,  supposing  a  sheriff 
or  town-clerk  goes  into  a  retreat,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  law  to  cause  him  to  vacate  his  post ! — 
No,  but  the  |H:esent  law  ia  absolutely  ineffective  for 
the  purpose  ior  which  it  was  designed. 

10.023.  It  meets  the  case  well  enough  in  the  caaee 
«f  those  persona  who  submit  voluntarily  and  go  to  a 
retreat} — In  Scotland  there  are  none :  there  is  not 
a  retreat.     I  know  there  are  in  England. 

10.024.  But  are  you  not  aware  there  are  several 
anlioensed  retreata  in  Scotland,  and  the  people  go 
there  and  remain  for  long  periods,  in  some  cases}— 
I  know  there  are  asylums. 

.  10,026.  No ; .  inebrifite  retreats.  At  Queensberry 
Lodge,  which  we  visited,  we  found  a  lady  who  had 
beeti  there  for  four  years  and  upwards! — In  aa 
unlicensed  retreat!  Then  she  is  not-  under  tbe 
Act 

10.026.  But  if  the  retreat  had  been  licensed  under 
the  existing  Acts,  her  status  would  not  have  been 
affeqted  as  a  lunatic's  would! — No,  not  iinder  the 
present  Acts. 

10.027.  How  would  you  have  provision  made  for 
the  payment  of  the  maintenance  of  the  working-class 
people ! — The  class  of  people  I  was  more  inclined  to 
speak  of  was  the  well-to-do  habitual  drunkards.  By 
this  I  mean  people  having  an  income  between  £200 
and  X2000  per  annum,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
question  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  '  these  case& 
They  have  the  means.  With  working-class  people 
it  is  more  difficult  to  tell  what  to  do. 

10.028.  You  would  not  have  their  upkeep  paid  out 
of  public  funds  I — ^No. 

10.029.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  case  of  the 
Police  Court  drunkard  t — Not  at  all,  he  is  out  of  the 
scope  of  my  observation. 

10.030.  (By  Dr.  Farguharton.)  Among  the  causes 
of  the  driuK-craving  would  you  include  heredity  ! — 
Yes,  I  have  obaerved  it. 

10.031.  Would  you  pat  that  high  among  the  pre- 
disposing causes ! — I  may  say  I  have  gathered  infor- 
mettion  on  this  point  not  so  much  from  my  own 
observation  as  from  reading  reports  of  asylums,  and 
it  stands  pretty  high  there ;  just  as  in  the  case  of 
insanity  heredity  is  pretty  high  up  in  that,  and  it.ia 
the  same  with  drink  no  doubt.  But  I  think  the 
causes  I  have  named  are  prob^ibly  the  more  operative 
cauaea. 

10.032.  What  aort  of  proof  would,  you  require  to 
justify  the  amount  of  detention  that  you  recommend! 
What  class  of  evidence ! — I  would  like  to  see  evidence 
that  woul4  satisfy  a  jury  of  any  important  fact.  Say 
from  two  or  three  people  who  had  not  a  mere 
accidental  or  casual  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
but  a  pretty  lengthened  and  furly  intimate  acquain- 
tance— a  companion  who  knew  the  man's  habits  and 
saw  him  not  merely  intermittently — two  or  three 
persons  of  that  sort 

10,03a  PZiM  medical  certificates!— Yes. 
^  10,034.  (By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  And  possibly  police 
evidence! — ^Yes. 

10.035.  (By  Dr.  Farquharton.)  That  is  to  say,  the 
medical  evidence  would  only  be  one  part  of  a  chain 
of  evidence ! — Although  th(»  evidence,  was  otherwise 
clear,  I  would  still  nave  aa  a  further  aafeguard 
medical  oertifici^es. 

10.036.  The  people  you  are  talking  aboui  now  are 
not  those  who  come  before  the  world  aa  breaking 
the  law!— No.   '  .  ?  ' 

10.037.  They-  are  thoae  .who  diink  in  a  quiet 
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Ur.  R.  P.       manner! — ^Yes,  in  a  domestic  way,  so  to  speak, — after 
iMmond.         business  hours. 

10.038.  Who- would  put  the  machinery  in  opera^- 
tion  % — The  family,  I  would  say,  because  they  are 
most  deeply  interested. 

10.039.  The  police  would  take  no  partf — ^No; 
this  kind  of  people  that  I  hare  in  my  eye  are  not 
boisterous  or  fatuous  or  furious.  They  simply  get 
soaked,  and  neglect  their  afTaitB  and  ruin  their 
families.     They  get  into  an  imbecile  condition. 

10.040.  Do  you  think  this  class  of  people  is  on 
the  increase  f — They  are  not  diminishing,  probably 
because  there  are  more  facilities  nowadays  for  getting 
all  kinds  of  drink  than  there  used  to  be. 

10.041.  Tou  s^ke,  I  think,  of  rapid  death  t — As 
far  as  I  have  noticed  the  thing  runs  over  about  ten 
years,  and  the  life  then  runs  out 

10.042.  From  the  beginning  1— That  is,  of  the 
habit  being  observably  confirmed  to  an  intelligent 
person.  Of  course,  there  must  have  been  some 
excess  in  drinking  before. 

10.043.  Would  you  think  there  would  be  much 
hope  of  reclamation  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
gone  say  for  five  years  ? — I  think  so. 

10.044.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Would  not  the  pro- 
cedure now  adopted  in  regard  to  dangerous  and  offen- 
sive lunatics  fully  meet  your  view  I  At  the  public 
inquiry  such  lunatics  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  witnesses! — I  think  the  less  public  the 
examination  the  better. 

10.045.  At  the  inquiry  before  the  Sheriff,  the 
individual  cited  as  a  habitual  drunkard  wouldhave 
the  same  opportunity  of  defending  himself  as  the 
dangerous  lunatic  t — Yes. 

10.046.  Then  you  have  an  analogue  in  the  system 
pursued  in  connection  with  such  lunatics! — Yes; 
only  I  think  you  might  stop  short  of  relegating  this 
class  into  the  same  class  as  the  criminal  lunatic. 

10.047.  It  is  the  procedure.  Bear  in  mind  that  it 
most  thoroughly  guards  the  liberty  of  the  subject! — 
I  think  a  procedure  might  be  carved  out  of  it. 

10.048.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  suppose  the  pro- 
cedure would  be  more  civil  than  criminal  1 — Yes. 

10.049.  So  that  it  could  be  done  with  the  least  pos- 
sible publicity ! — Yes,  and  least  pain  to  the  family. 

10.050.  What  would  be  the  possible  cost  to  a 
family  of  the  sort  of  procedure  that  you  were  hint- 
ing at! — I  think  the  whole  cost  might  be  limited 
to  five  guineas.  I  would  certainly  empower  the 
Sheriffs  of  counties  to  undertake  this  duty.  The 
old  process  before  was  confined  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  country. 

10,061.  You  suggest,  I  think,  that  two  medical 
certificates  should  be  produced  by  people  applying 
to  the  Sheriff,  or  whoever  the  legal  official  might  be ! 
— Yes,  but  these  need  not  cost  much. 

10.052.  The  cost  of  the  inquiry,  if  it  were  civil, 
how  should  that  be  borne ! — It  ought  to  be  borne 
out  of  the  individual  subject's  means  and  estate, 
whatever  they  are. 

10.053.  {By  the  Chairman.)  How  are  the  expenses 
in  lunacy  proceedings  met! — The  relatives  or  persons 
interested  in  the  lunatic  who  applies  pays  for  them. 

10,064.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  It  is  necessary  ap- 
parently to  get  at  some  approximate  idea  of  the  cost. 
In  the  case  of  a  family  having  j620O  a  year,  possibly 
it  might  be  that  a  considerable  part  of  that  sum 
would  be  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the  family, 
say  JC165 ! — It  depends  on  the  number  of  the  family. 

10,055.  Well,  it  would  not  be  available  for  a 
costly  process  in  law! — I  think  this  would  be  a 
matter — as  is  the  case  in  certain  matters  in  the 
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Sheriff  Court — where  there  should  be  a  statutory  Ifr.  Jt  P. 
isoale  of  fees,  so  that  lawyers  would  not  be  interested  l^i'^o'd. 
in  making  fees  out  of  the  case. 

10,056.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  evidence  !- 
X ot  necessarily ;  and  where  the  family  and  friends 
were  working  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  and  the 
good  of  the  family  itself,  the  friends  would  be  the 
witnesses,  and  they  would  not  nsk  money  at  all. 

10.067.  The  subject,  however,  could  resist  Uie 
action ! — The  subject  against  whom  the  case  was  set 
in  motion  would  have  the  opportunity  of  resisting  it. 
That  would  be  in  the  interest  of  general  liberty. 

10.068.  How  would  you  deal  with  people  whose 
income  was  below  £200 ! — That  certainly  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with. 

10.059.  Bat  more  important! — It  depends  on  the 
numbers  involved. 

10.060.  I  suppose  the  number  with  incomes  under 
X200  a  year  is  considerably  greater  than  those  over 
it,  and  the  proportion  of  cases  would  correspondingly 
be  greater! — On  that  assumption  I  have  not  con- 
sidered how  the  expenses  should  be  dealt  with. 

10.061.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Would  not  the  great 
proportion  proceed  in formd pauperis,  as  in  lunacy! — 
Well,  it  might  be  so ;  but  it  is  amazing  how  much 
money  the  artisan  classes,  who  are  the  more  numerous 
classes,  can  raise.  They  club  together  in  a  wonder- 
ful way  where  they  have  cause  to  do  it. 

10.062.  But  it  would  be  rather  a  severe  tax  on  a 
poor  family ! — ^Yes,  it  would. 

10.063.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  In  regard  to  your 
opinion  as  to  the  management  of  the  proposed  retreats 
of  these  people,  do  you  consider  they  should  be  under 
any  public  management,  or  might  Uiere  be  private 
establishments  on  the  same  lines!  —  I  think  the 
statute  of  1879  very  fairly  satisfies  reasonable  condi- 
tions. The  State  has  a  certain  control  over  the 
license  of  the  individual  who  has  the  house.  He 
should  be  amenable  to  the  law  as  well  as  the 
unhappy  subject 

10.064.  You  do  not  consider  there  would  be  any 
danger  arising  if  such  a  place  were  kept  up  for  the 
pecuniary  benefit  of  the  licensee! — I  think  there 
would  be  danger  in  that  case. 

10.065.  But  on  the  whole  you  would  consider  it 
better  that  they  should  be  like  the  district  lunatic 
asylums  t — I  think  the  statute  of  1879  is  very  satis- 
factory in  that  regard  as  to  the  {tosition  of  the 
retreats. 

10.066.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  There  are  private 
lunatic  asylums  kept  up  for  the  gain  of  the  owner! — 
Yes,  but  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners. 

10.067.  Would  not  a  similar  supervision  for 
inebriate  retreats  meet  your  view!  —  There  is  no 
objection  to  any  one  carrying  it  on  for  private  gain 
provided  he  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  law. 

10.068.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  aware  there 
are  a  great  many  places  such  as  Magdalene  Asyhims 
and  places  like  the  Qaeensberry  House  where  people 
can  go  voluntarily  and  remain  for  long  terms ! — But 
in  these  cases  you  cannot  keep  them  in. 

10.069.  But  they  are  kept  under  remarkably  strict 
regulations  as  to  going  about,  and  in  some  cases  are 
not  allowed  out  for  a  year,  not  even  to  church.  Do 
you  think  these  places  ought  to  be  inspected! — I 
think  they  should. 

10.070.  You  would  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  all  places  where  individuals  are  kept  under  law 
ought  to  be  inspected ! — Yes,  subject  to  State  inspec- 
tion. It  is  in  the  interest  of  everybodyi  [The 
witness  then  withdrew.]    See  appendix,  No.  XXIX. 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  ALEXANDER,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  H.  M.  Prison  of  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


The  See.  J<An 
Alexander. 


10.071.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You-have  been  chaplain 
of  Glasgow  ftison  for  three  years! — I  have. 

10.072.  And  you  come  across  a  good  number  of 
habitual  offenders ! — I  do.  • 

'10,073.  You  have  given  us  a  detailed  olassifioation 


of  them  which  I  am  afraid  is  too  detailed  for  us  to 
adopt  for  practical  purposes.  You  also  make  some 
general  proposals  regarding  the  habitual  drunkard. 
Let  us  have  your  opinion  regarding  the  Homes  and 
Shelters  that  are  at  present  in  existence ! — I  approve 
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The  Xev.  Jokn  of  them  decidedly.     I  am  rare  they  do  a  great  deal 
AleaaHder.       of  practical  good. 

18  Deori8»4       10,074.  Have  yon  come  in  contact  with  many  of 
■  the  inmates ! — I  take  a  great  interest  in  these  Homes. 

10.075.  Do  yon  follow  up  the  women  from  the 
prison  to  the  Homes! — Yes,  and  I  see  them  in  some 
mstanees  after  they  come  out  of  the  Homes. 

10.076.  Have  you  traced  up  many  of  them  after 
leaving  the  Homes  f — Not  further  than  What  the 
matrons  tell  me. 

10.077.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  some 
evidence  to  check  it  ? — Sometimes  they  meet  me  in 
the  street  and  will  tell  me  they  are  doing  well. 

10.078.  Do  you  meet  many  of  the  women  who 
have  gone  through  the  Homes  in  prison  again  f — 
Yes,  I  do,  especiidly  from  the  Whitevale  one,  where 
the  term  was  six  months ;  but  from  the  other  Home, 
where  the  term  was  twelve  months,  there  were  not 
nearly  so  many ;  and  in  the  Magdalene  Institution, 
where  it  is  two  yean,  they  do  welL  Six  months  is 
fiur  too  short  a  term. 

10.079.  But  they  have  increased  the  term  now ) — 
Yes,  I  understand  so. 

10.080.  If  the  terms  are  increased  to  twelve 
months  or  two  years  it  makes  a  break  in  your 
opportunities  of  seeing  them) — I  go  monthly  to 
these  Homes. 

10.081.  You  propose  adult  reformatories  1 — Yes,  for 
those  wiio  have  got  into  drunken  habits,  and  women 
who  cannot  control  themselves. 

10.082.  And  small  offenders  t — Yes,  because  there 
are  some  who  do  well  when  they  are  under  control 

10.083.  Yon  propose  different  methods  of  dealing 
with  girls  and  women  and  lads  and  men ;  but  as  a 
general  principle  you  attach  considerable  weight  to 
a  proposal  to  increase  the  punishment  in  "geometri- 
cal progression."  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — I 
mean  7, 14,  28, 66,  and  so  on.  A  great  many  offend 
because  they  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  short  or  a  long 
sentence ;  whereas  if  they  knew  decidedly  that  the 
next  sentence  would  be  exactly  double  the  last,  many 
"would  think  more  about  committing  the  offence,  or 
might  be  more  careful.  Many  say  to  me,  "  I  never 
got  30  days  in  my  life  before,  aud  it  will  be  the  last" 

10.084.  And  do  they  keep  that  promise  1 — Yes,  I 
find  that  in  many  cases  they  do. 

10.085.  You  get  an  immense  number  of  prosti- 
tutes, and  they  get  an  immense  number  of  30  days  t 
— Yes,  they  do,  and  14  days,  many  of  them. 

10.086.  And  suppose  they  get  60  dayst — Some  of 
them  will  never  reform.    They  do  not  wish  to  reform 

10.087.  Take  the  prostitute  class  in  Gksgow;  I 
understand  30  days  is  the  general  thing  1 — Many  of 
them  get  14,  and  many  get  30.  They  are  getting 
30  days  just  now,  in  order  to  keep  them  off  the 
streets  at  the  New  Year  time. 

10.088.  But  does  it  have  a  deterrent  effect  f — No, 
it  does  not  upon  those  who  have  become  habituals ; 
but  the  remarks  I  wish  to  make — as  I  have  said  in 
a  note  in  your  hand — I  mean  to  apply  not  so  much 
to  those  who  are  at  present  themselves  bad  women, 
but  in  order  to  deter  the  younger  ones. 

10.089.  But  by  taking  a  train  to  Edinburgh  these 

?ro8titute8  can  get  very  much  shorter  imprisonment 
'ou  are  aware  of  that,  I  suppose  t — I  did  not  know 
that 

10.090.  And  they  can  ply  their  trade  in  one  place 
as  well  as  another ;  but  if  they  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facility  of  paying  4s.  or  Ss.  where  they 
can  ply  their  trade  with  less  risk  of  long  sentences, 
does  it  not  show  that  they  do  not  care  very  much 
about  the  30  daysl — But  if  they  knew  that  they 
would  get  30  or  60  days,  it  would  frighten  them. 

10.091.  But  would  not  they  go  to  Edinburgh} — 
But  would  it  not  apply  to  the  whole  country  ? 

10.092.  Ah !  diat  would  mean  affecting  the  whole 
statute-book.  These  generally  are  your  proposals. 
With  respect  to  girls  under  17,  are  these  hopeful  at 
allt — There  are  some  hopeful,  and  some  that  are 
wayward — some  very  weak  and  foolish. 

10.093.  For  girls  under  17  you  suggest,  I  see, 


that  their  first  sentence  should  be  a  year  in  a  refer-  2%<  JUv.  John 
matory.    Do  yon  mean  their  first  appearance  before  ^Uaamdtr. 
a  magistrate,  or  for  bein^  drank  and  disorderly  t —  igTw"i804 
They  always  get  a  wammg.     I  would  give  them  a       ^^ 
warning  first,  and  then  one  year  in  a  reformatory. 
That  is,  where  a  girl  is  known  to  be  a  bad  girl 

10.094.  And  the  second  sentence  three  years,  and 
then  firmly  dealt  with  by  imprisonment — the  sen- 
tences to  be  increased  in  "  geometrical  progression  "  t 
— Yes.  I  begin  with  7  days,  and  go  on  to  14,  28, 
and  so  on. 

10.095.  After  getting  out  of  the  reformatory! — 
Yes. 

10.096.  Is  there  any  precedent  for  sending  them 
so  short  a  term  to  a  reformatory  t  It  is  the  case  that 
a  girl  of  17  at  present  cannot  be  sent  to  a  refor- 
matory. This  would  be  an  adult  reformatory  ? — Yes, 
I  would  make  them  work  for  their  living  there. 

10.097.  For  unmarried  women  you  suggest  deten- 
tion for  life  1 — I  say  in  some  cases  it  would  be  better 
if  they  were  detained  for  life,  because  there  are 
women  who  no  sooner  get  out  of  any  of  these 
Homes  than  they  begin  to  drink  again. 

10.098.  And  six  appearances  in  the  Police  Court 
you  think  should  bring  them  under  the  category  of' 
habituals? — Yes. 

10.099.  There  are  men  and  women  who  are  prac- 
tically prisoners  for  life  as  it  is.  They  are  always 
going  in  and  out  of  prison  t — Yes,  they  are  in  for  a 
little,  and  then  out  for  a  few  days  or  so,  and  in 
again. 

10.100.  Magistrates,  you  think,  should  be  super- 
seded by  Stipendiaries  to  adjudicate  on  habituals  t — 
I  think  Stipendiaries  would  be  the  better  form. 

10.101.  Whyt — Because  they  would  have  more 
time.    All  their  time  would  be  devoted  to  their  duties. 

10.102.  But  why  not  avail  yourself  of  a  Sheriff, 
who  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Scotland  t — You 
could  not  have  a  Sheriff  in  the  Police  Courts. 

10.103.  We  would  remit  the  cases  to  the  Sheriff, 
whereas  there  are  no  Stipendiaries  in  Scotland  1 — 
There  was  a  Stipendiary  in  Glasgow. 

10.104.  Yes,  but  there  is  not  nowt — ^No,  not  at 
present 

10,106.  But  why  do  you  propose  a  Stipendiary  as 
opposed  to  the  Sheriff^— I  am  not  opposed  to  any  of 
them.  I  just  think  they  would  have  more  time,  and 
they  would  take  more  interest  in  those  who  came 
before  them  constantly,  because  some  who  come  con- 
stantly to  the  prison  would  be  ashamed  to  be  coming 
up  before  the  same  judge. 

10.106.  Do  you  find  shame  a  weakness  among 
many  of  your  people } — Yes,  some  of  them  have  said 
to  me  that  part  of  their  punishment  was  standing  up 
before  Stipendiary  Gemmel,  who  had  interested  him- 
self iu  them,  and  they  said  they  were  very  vexed 
about  it 

10.107.  You  come  across  a  good  many  of  these 
individuals.  Do  you  assist  many  of  them  to  find 
places  when  they  get  discharged,  or  to  pull  themselves 
together  and  lead  a  new  life  1 — I  do  not  do  anything 
further  than  recommend  them  to  the  agent  of  the 
Society.  There  is  a  paid  agent  and  he  has  two 
clerks,  and  they  look  after  the  males ;  there  is  also  a 
female  agent  to  look  after  the  women. 

10.108.  And  is  work  got  for  the  women  t — ^They 
cannot  get  places  for  women  easily.  The  amount  of 
work  for  women  of  that  kind  is  not  plentiful. 

10.109.  We  came  across  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man connected  with  the  prison  in  Edinburgh,  and 
he  appeared  to  have  interested  himself  in  various 
prisoners.  Some  he  had  sent  to  the  country  he  had 
found  to  do  well.  We  also  found  a  Presbyterian 
Chaplain  who  had  interested  himself  in  various 
prisoners,  notably  one  male  habitual  offender,  whom 
he  had  got  a  country  job  and  kept  him  six  months 
out  of  prison  1 — I  have  got  hundreds  set  up.  I  take 
an  interest  in  them  in  this  way,  that  I  recommend 
them  to  the  agent  of  the  Society  after  I  inquire  into 
their  wants.  I  go  also  and  look  after  some  of  them 
at  times. 

2t 
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The  Rev.  John      10,110.  You  visit  them  1 — Yes,  I  go  and  visit  some 
AUxander.       of  them  after  they  have  been  out  of  prison,  but  the 
IB  r^ZTmoi  P*"*^  agent,  of  the  Society  gets  them  the  work. 
18  Dec  T  894.      iQin    j)o  they  tell  you  confidentially  anything 
about  their  habits  and  feelings  as  to  how  they  regard 
imprisonment,  or  whether  a  young  man  or  woman 
who  gets  into  prison  finds  it  not  so  bad  as  he  ex- 
pected!— There  are  some  who  say  it  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  they  expected,  but  most  of  them  look  upon  it 
with  horror. 

10.112.  You  think  that  is  the  easel — Yes,  out  of 
thousands  who  pass  through,  I  am  sure  there  are 
hundreds  who  do  not  come  back,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is 
at  a  considerable  interval;  but  of  course  there  are 
the  hundreds  who  come  constantly  who  hare  little 
or  no  feeling. 

10.113.  It  is  more  punishment  to  the  casual  than 
to  the  habitual? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

10.114.  {By  Mies  Steveruon.)  In  connection  with 
the  apprehensions  of  those  women,  do  you  ever  hear 
complaints  from  them  that  they  have  been  taken  up 
merely  on  suspicion ) — Many. 

10.115.  Have  you  heard  them  say  that  if  once 
they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police  for  this 
offence,  they  are  liable  to  be  taken  up  frequently  t — 
Yes,  I  have  heard  them  say  that. 

10.116.  Do  you  think  that  is  ever  really  the  true 
state  of  the  case  1 — I  have  no  more  than  their  own 
Word  for  it,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  tell  me 
the  story  seems  to  make  me  believe  in  some  cases 
that  it  is  true.  In  the  Police  Court  I  understand 
they  are  all  brought  up  in  batches,  and  the  police  who 
are  to  be  witnesses  in  the  various  cases  are  there,  and 
the  result  is  that  a  woman,  a  stranger,  has  to  stand 
up  before  thirty  or  forty  strange  policemen,  and  they 
can  recognise  her  on  the  street  again,  and  some  say 
they  have  been  taken  up  and  sworn  to  as  being  seen 
when  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been  seen  in  the 
Police  Conrt  at  one  time. 

10.117.  Do  I  understand  these  women  are  not 
tried  singly  and  individually  t — Yes,  but  I  think  they 
ought  not  to  be  brought  up  in  batches,  but  brought  in 
singly  and  tried. 

10.118.  How  many  are  brought  up  at  a  time?  Do 
you  mean  that  four  or  five  are  brought  in  and  tried 
for  this  offence  1 — They  are  tried  singly,  but  they  are 
brought  into  court  in  batches,  one  case  after  another 
is  brought  up  and  disposed  of. 

10.119.  So  that  a  woman  who  is  there  possibly  on 
sospicion  might  be  recognised  on  a  future  occasion 
as  having  been  in  the  Police  Court  before,  and  pre- 
sumably was  a  prostitute  by  repute  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10.120.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  You  have  taken  some 
interest  in  seeing  if  anything  could  be  done  for  the 
prisoners  discharged  ? — Yes. 

10.121.  How  many  cases  have  you  paid  particular 
attention  tot— Perhaps  1200  or  1300. 

10.122.  What  has  been  the  general  lines  on  which 
you  have  crone  in  trying  to  do  something  for  these 
people? — I  have  given  them  recommendations  for 
clothing  when  necessary,  and  also  for  admission  to 
the  model  lodging-houses.  Others  I  have  recom- 
mended to  Shelters,  and  ottiers  I  have  advised  to 
have  goods  for  hawking,  in  order  that  they  may 
start  earning  in  a  little  way. 

10.123.  Which  has  been  a  most  successful  line? — 
Yes ;  it  gives  them  a  new  start. 

10.124.  And  out  of  those  you  have  sent  away  out 
of  the  city  to  their  homes  in  the  country,  are  there 
many  cases  in  which  that  has  been  successful  ? — Yes, 
those  who  are  sent  to  quiet  country  places  especially 
do  not  f  eem  very  soon  to  come  back  again,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  way  of  getting  them  reclaimed. 

10,126.  But  they  are  not  very  willing  in  some 
cases  to  go  back  to  their  homes  ? — Some  are  ashamed 
to  go  home,  while  others  are  willing. 

10.126.  That,  however,  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful treatment  ?— Yes,  where  it  has  been  managed. 

10.127.  You  were  suggesting  an  increase  in  the 
sentences  as  a  method  of  reformation  ? — ^Yes. 

10.128.  You  have  seen  a  good  many  prisoners 


with  long  sentences  puss  through  the  prison — ^with  Tkt  Btv.  ./dk* 
long  sentences  which  were  even  repeated  ? — Yes,  bat  AUaamdar. 
not  doubled.  ^^  D^ISW. 

10.129.  Do  you  think  what  you  have  seen  of  son-       

tences  passed  upon  convicts  justifies  you  in  thinking 

that  a  long  sentence  is  much  more  deterrent  than  a 
short  one,  and  that  it  is  necessary  physically  to 
withdraw  persons  for  a  time  from  the  society  they 
keep  ? — To-day  I  met  a  woman  who  had  served  her 
time  for  eighteen  months,  and  after  being  several 
weeks  out  of  prison  she  got  three  days  for  being 
drunk.  For  seven  weeks  she  had  tried  to  do  well, 
but  she  had  given  way  to  drink  again,  and  I  expect 
she  will  go  on  drinking  and  commit  a  theft  and  get 
a  long  sentence.  The  long  sentences  in  many  cases 
have  not  the  deterrent  effect  one  would  like  to  see. 
There  are  some  people  who  do  not  seem  to  be  deterred 
by  any  sentence. 

10.130.  {By  Dr.  Sutlierland.)  Do  you  find  that 
felons,  thieves,  garotters,  and  housebreakers,  and  so 
on,  are  habitual  drunkards  ? — No. 

10.131.  You  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  their 
profession  that  they  should  be  drunkards  ? — I  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  themselves  take  advan- 
tage of  dmnken  men. 

10.132.  And  that  they  themselves  are  perfectly 
sober  when  they  are  committing  the  act? — Not 
always  ;  many  of  them  say  they  drink. 

10.133.  You  would  not  expect  a  man  who  was 
under  the  influence  of  drink  to  carefnlly  plan  and 
successfully  carry  out  the  robbery  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  house  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

10.134.  Do  these  thieves,  garotters,  and  hoiu»- 
breakers  present  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
habitual  drunkards — men  and  women  whom  you  see 
in  prison  for  brief  sentences  ? — They  have  a  peculiar 
formation  of  the  head,  to  begin  with. 

10.135.  Would  it  be  right  to  say  that  in  Glasgow 
the  500  women  who  pass  so  frequently  under  your 
notice,  mostly  as  prostitutes,  are  virtiudly  habitual 
drunkards — in  other  words,  that  prostitution  and 
drunkenness  in  Glasgow  among  that  class  are  synony- 
mous terms  ? — ^There  are  habitual  drunkards  who  are 
not  prostitutes,  and  prostitutes  who  are  not  habitual 
drunkards. 

10.136.  If  you  got  all  the  women  in  Glasgow  with 
ten  convictions  and  upwards  in  the  year,  do  you  think 
that  there  are  many  who  have  not  had  prostitution 
as  part  of  the  charge  ? — I  cannot  say. 

10.137.  You  suggest  six  convictions  as  the  defini- 
tion of  a  habitual  drunkard  ? — In  most  cases. 

10.138.  Over  what  period  of  time  would  those  six 
convictions  extend? — I  would  not  recommend  any 
time.  At  least,  I  could  not  say  whether  in  a  year  or 
six  convictions  right  off;  because  there  are  some  who 
might  be  three  times  this  year,  and  they  would  not 
be  in  prison  again  for  six  or  nine  months,  and  I 
could  scarcely  think  these  convictions  should  b« 
counted. 

10.139.  Then  your  six  convictions  would  be  in  one 
year? — Yes;  perhaps. 

10.140.  You  are  somewhat  severe  on  young  un- 
marriea  women  ? — Yes.  I  say  that  those  who  have 
no  wills  of  their  own,  the  stupid,  ignorant,  I  would 
say  their  period  of  detention  should  vary,  but  in  a 
number  of  cases  their  detention  should  be  for  life ; 
because  they  succumb  to  temptation,  and  if  not  con- 
fined in  some  place  they  would  appear  again  and 
again. 

10.141.  But  do  you  think  public  opinion  would 
support  you  either  in  the  life  sentence  or  in  the 
geometrical  progressive  system  of  sentences  which 
you  susrgest? — ^1  do  not  see  why  it  should  not. 
There  are  many  prisoners  who  would  be  deterred  if 
they  knew  the  sentence  that  was  coming  next  time ; 
but  as  it  is  now,  one  day  they  may  get  seven  days, 
and  another  three  days,  and  so  on. 

10.142.  But  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  late 
Stipendiaiy  Magistrate  of  Glasgow  let  off  one  half  of 
these  drunken  offenders  every  Monday  morning ) — 
I  cannot  say.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  QUABKIEB,  Sap«rmtendent  of  the  Orphan  Homes  of  Scotland, 

called  in  and  examined. 


10.143.  (Bp  the  Chairman.)  Yon  hfive  done  an 
immense  amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  reclaiming 
diUdrent — I  have  been  at  that  work  for  thirty  years. 

10.144.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  children  have 
passed  through  your  hands  1 — Children,  young  people, 
something  like  ten  thousand,  independent  of  what  I  call 
easnals.     These  have  all  passed  through  our  Homes. 

10,146.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the 
main  features  ofyour  work  t  Tell  us  first  about  your 
Homes  t — The  Homes  are  for  orphan  children. 

10.146.  Tell  ns  about  the  James  Morrison  Street 
Home  in  Glasgow  % — It  is  a  night  refuge  for  homeless 
children,  a  home  for  working  lads,  and  for  young 
women  who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  crime. 
That  is  its  threefold  position.  We  keep  children, 
working  boys,  and  young  women. 

10.147.  How  do  the  children  come  there) — ^They 
come  usually  by  civilians  meeting  them  on  the  streets 
— through  Bible-women  and  others,  and  the  police 
occasionally  bring  them. 

10.148.  How  many  children  do  yon  find  shelter 
for  there  t — We  have  accommodation  for  something 
like  120  in  James  Morrison  Street. 

10.149.  Now  we  pass  from  children.  How  many 
young  women  have  yon  got) — About  thirty. 

10.160.  They  are  sent  by  ladies  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  your  work  % — Yes,  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  girls  who  have  been  put  out  of  their  places 
through  bad  tempers  or  otherwise,  or  driven  out 
by  a  drunken  father  to  seek  their  own  living ;  and 
sometimes  I  have  taken  them  from  otiier  relatives 
if  I  thought  they  were  doing  them  an  injury. 

10.161.  And  the  boys  % — There  are  about  sixty  of 
diem,  apprentices  who  do  work  throughout  the  city 
and  lodge  with  us. 

10.162.  But  your  main  work  is  among  children  1 
— ^Yee. 

10.163.  And  you  regard  James  Morrison  Street  as 
a  depot  from  whence  yon  select  children  for  the 
Homes  at  Bridge  of  Weir) — Yes,  it  is  the  ofiSce  for 
passing  them  on  to  the  Bridge  of  Weir. 

10.164.  But  in  addition  you  get  children  from  all 
parts  of  the  country ) — Yes. 

10,166.  Now  as  to  the  Bridge  of  Weir  Homes,  how 
many  have  you  passed  through  them  f — Since  we  buflt 
the  Homes  there  in  1876  and  opened  them  in  1878, 
about  3000  children  have  passed  through  them.  For- 
merly the  work  was  done  in  the  Oovan  Boad,  where  we 
rented  two  houses.  We  have  forty-eight  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Homes,  and  these  are  all  located  at 
the  Bridge  of  Weir  with  the  exception  of  two. 

10.166.  But  you  carried  on  the  same  work  at  the 
€h>van  Road  Buildings,  and  what  you  are  doing  now 
is  the  same  work  on  a  very  much  more  improved 
^tem ) — Yes,  very  much. 

10.167.  You  take  them  out  to  these  Homes,  educate 
them  to  a  certain  extent  in  industrial  matters,  and 
after  two  years'  residence  you  send  them  out  from 
the  Homes) — ^That  is  about  the  average,  and  we  draft 
to  Canada  perhaps  250  annually,  and  probably  about 
200  throughout  this  country. 

10.168.  How  many  do  your  Homes  accommodate  t 
— We  have  now  about  1200. 

10.169.  Boys  and  ^ris )— Yes. 

10.160.  They  live  in  the  houses,  which  are  carried 
on  as  far  as  possible  on  the  family  principle  t — Yes, 
a  father  and  mother  are  over  each  house  and  they 
have  30  children  under  their  care. 

10.161.  The  children  you  have  to  deal  with,  I 
suppose,  are  quite  as  bad  a  class  as  find  their  way  into 
Industrial  Schools  and  Beformatories ) — They  are  a 
similar  class.  There  might  be  some  better,  because 
we  take  a  family  away,  whereas  the  Industrial  School 
cannot  take  a  child  until  a  certain  age. 

10.162.  You  take  children  who  come  into  your 
hands  through  the  misfortune  of  parents  and  without 
anything  being  alleged  against  them ) — Yes,  we  take 


infants  even  of  a  few  weeks  old,  as  well  as  a  child  of 
16  years,  so  that  our  work  meets  the  family  wants. 
I  have  ttUien  as  manv  as  seven  children  from  a  widow. 

10.163.  Do  you  think  these  two  years'  supervision 
sufficient  to  enable  the  children  to  be  drafted  off  to 
Canada) — My  experience  for  the  last  twenty-three 
years  has  satisfied  me  of  that. 

10.1 64.  You  have  a  dep6t  in  Canada ) — Yes,  super- 
intended by  my  daughter  and  her  husband. 

10.165.  Who  were  with  you  on  this  side  for  a  long 
time ) — Yes. 

10.166.  And  they  place  these  children  with  farmers 
in  the  country) — Yes. 

10.167.  And  you  have  a  huge  mass  of  evidence 
showing  that  the  great  majority  of  them  do  well ) — 
We  have  evidence  by  reports  and  by  actual  visita- 
tion by  my  son-in-law  and  others.  We  have  actual 
evidence  to  the  extent  of  98  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  Canada  who  do  well,  and  there  are  4000  of  them 
there  altogether. 

10.168.  98  per  cent. )— I  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
finding  2  per  cent,  that  have  gone  wrong  in  the 
twenty-three  years. 

10.169.  And  you  find  the  farmers  in  Canada  very 
glad  to  get  them) — That  is  just  the  material  they 
want.  They  grow  up  with  the  people.  They  are 
thoroughly  healthy.  We  do  not  send  any  unhealthy, 
or  any  who  are  known  to  have  pernicious  habits,  out 
there.  We  are  just  as  anxious  that  the  Canadian 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  them  as  we  are  to  have 
them  placed  there. 

10.170.  You  have  a  number  of  chUdren  adopted) 
— Under  ten  years  the  children  must  be  adopted, 
and  above  twelve  they  are  placed  in  service,  with 
the  provision  that  education  must  be  carried  on. 

10.171.  But  a  lot  of  young  children  are  adopted 
by  childless  couples ) — Yes. 

10.172.  In  connection  with  the  children  generally, 
you  find  that  drunkenness  has  an  enormous  deal  to  do 
with  their  being  placed  in  a  condition  in  which  yon 
are  obliged  to  keep  them ) — Yes,  a  very  large  share. 

10.173.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  your 
children ) — ^We  passed  through  the  Homes  last  year 
something  like  1600  children,  and  our  expenditure 
is  somethmg  like  £14,000  or  less  than  £10  per  head, 
or  if  yon  say  the  actual  number  that  resided  with 
us  was  1200  all  the  year  round,  it  would  then 
amount  to  something  like  £10  to  £12  per  head. 

10.174.  Does  that  include  sending  them  out  to 
Canada) — Yes,  everything ;  and  we  have  two  schools 
also  in  the  Colony,  I  may  say. 

10,176.  And  are  the  schools  inspected) — ^We  do 
not  take  a  penny  of  Government  money.  We  have 
fourteen  school  teachers,  and  these  are  busy  at  the 
work.  We  have  gone  on  the  lines  of  taking  nothing 
from  Government.     We  try  to  help  the  country. 

10.176.  What  do  you  teach  boys  and  girls )  What 
employment,  I  mean) — We  teach  girls  house-work 
after  schooling.  Then  some  are  taught  laundry-work 
and  dressmaking.  We  do  all  that  with  our  girls,  while 
some  of  them  also  are  trained  as  assistant  teachers. 

10.177.  You  have  a  dairy  also,  I  think) — Yes,  and 
there  is  a  farm  which  we  bought  last  year.  We 
intend  to  have  a  model  there,  as  well  as  at  the  group 
of  Homes. 

10.178.  Do  you  employ  the  girls  at  the  dairy  just 
now ) — ^Not  much.  We  buy  most  of  our  milk  urom 
the  next  farm.    We  could  not  very  well  spare  our 

?'rl8;  there  are  such  a  large  number  at  school, 
hey  have  been  overlooked  oy  the  School  Board. 
Even  after  twenty  years  of  School  Board  work,  I  may 
give  as  an  instance,  that  I  brought  a  girl  of  13  not 
long  ago  from  Inverness,  and  she  is  not  able  to 
read  yet.  We  very  often  get  those  who  are  missed 
by  the  School  Boards. 

10.179.  And  do  yon  find  large  numbers  in  Glas-' 
gow   and   Edinburgh) — Yes,  we   have    160   from 
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Mr.  William    Edinburgh,  who  have  not  been  properly  looked  after 
QiMrriM'.        and  educated.     I  think  out  of  that  150  there  would 
'It     ,.-.  not  be  more  than  a  dozen  who  had  passed  the  fifth 
^«^:il'"'*- standard. 

10.180.  What  do  you  make  your  boys  work  at  ? — 
There  are  a  number  of  trades,  such  as  shoemaking, 
baking,  blacksmithing,  gardening,  joinering,  and 
painting.  These  all  go  with  the  fathers  in  their 
trades.  A  lot  of  the  boys  go  with  them  in  the  work 
they  carry  on. 

10.181.  The  "fathers,"  that  is  the  heads  of  the 
houses,  I  suppose? — Yes,  and  each  father  has  so 
many  boys  at  his  trade,  and  so  manages  them. 

10.182.  You  are  very  ingenious  in  the  way  of 
finding  means  of  employment  Supposing  you  bad 
girls  whom  you  could  spare  to  work,  what  sort  of 
work  would  you  advise  for  them  1 — Service. 

10.183.  Have  you  any  poultry-farm  about  your 
place  ? — Yes. 

10.184.  And  is  it  worked  by  girls! — By  boys. 

10.185.  It  would  be  very  suitable  for  women  t — 
Yes,  I  might  fall  back  on  them  for  that,  and  with  oar 
new  farm  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

10.186.  How  many  hens  have  you ! — 500. 

10.187.  How  much  land! — About  an  acre  and  a 
half  set  apart  for  that,  with  a  beautiful  house  called 
"The  Heu's  Paradise,"  which  is  splendidly  fitted  up. 

10.188.  And  how  many  boys  can  you  keep  working 
at  it  I — There  are  about  a  dozen ;  but  there  is  also  a 
kitchen-garden  at  which  they  work,  and  also  attend 
to  the  hens. 

10.189.  Have  you  had  any  epidemics  amongst  your 
fowls! — None. 

10.190.  How  long  have  you  had  them  1 — For  about 
four  years. 

10.191.  How  does  it  pay  t — Splendidly.  It  has  not 
cost  a  penny,  I  think.  We  do  it  by  collecting  all  the 
brock  of  the  village  every  morning,  with  potato 
peelings  and  refuse  and  tea-leaves  and  little  bits  of 
fat,  all  of  which  is  boiled  together. 

10.192.  Tea-leaves! — Yesj  the  hens  are  very  fond 
of  that  We  find  they  like  that  mixture  very  much. 
I  mean  to  extend  that  sort  of  work  when  we  get  this 
new  farm  into  proper  order.  We  mean  to  have  1000 
bens. 

10.193.  You  have  no  machinery? — We  have  a 
steam-engine  of  12  horse-power  that  we  mix  our 
dough  with  in  the  bake-house,  do  our  laundry-work 
and  our  joiner- work,  and  other  work  when  necessary. 

10.194.  You  are  not  in  the  way  of  making  fire- 
wood!— We  did  80  in  the  Govan  Road  Home,  but 
since  we  went  to  Bridge  of  Weir  we  have  not  made 
firewood. 

10.195.  Did  that  pay ?^— Yes;  it  pays  if  you  can 
buy  your  wood  at  a  certain  price.  If  you  can  buy 
broken  wood  at  10s.  a  ton,  I  believe  it  will  pay  to 
break  it  up ;  but  if  you  have  to  pay  20s.  a  ton  it 
won't 

10.196.  How  does  the  number  of  children  in  your 
Homes  compare  with  the  number  in  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  Schools  in  Scotland! — I  should  say 
there  are  as  many  children  in  our  Homes  as  there  are 
in  all  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Glasgow  put  together. 
I  think  that  is  about  the  number.  I  was  summing 
them  up  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  think  we  took  more 
children  in  than  all  the  Industrial  Schools  in  the 
city  put  together,  including  the  Training  Ship. 

10.197.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  such 
long  confinement  for  juvenile  delinquents  as  they  are 
subjected  to  in  Industrial  Schools! — Not  in  most 
cases,  but  when  you  have  bad  influences  in  the  city 
outside,  what  are  you  to  do ! 

10.198.  What  you  do  is  to  ship  them  ofif  away 
from  it! — That  is  just  the  saving  of  them. 

10.199.  But  of  course  that  could  not  be  done  with 
Reformatory  children ! — No ;  you  have  to  keep  them 
a  certain  time.  With  me,  I  do  not  need  to  keep  them 
any  stated  time,  because  they  are  not  committed 
children. 

'     10,200.  Do  you  ever  have  any  trouble  about  the 
people  demanding  back  their  children! — A  lot  of 


trouble  that  way,  and  if  they  can  satisfy  me  that  Mr.  WSUam 
they  are  honest  and  able  to  keep  their  child,  I  do  not  QMmrrier. 
refuse  to  give  it  back  j  but  if  it  is  a  mere  excuse,  I  ,.  ^TT'ign. 
shall  hold  on  to  the  child  according  to  the  law.  '__ 

10.201.  That  is  under  the  Act  passed  a  few  yean  ' 
ago ? — Y<s,  tbe  Custody  of  Children's  Act. 

10.202.  Then  after  you  have  sent  a  child  abroad, 
have  you  any  parents  or  friends  demanding  their 
custody  ? — Yes,  sometimes  they  get  into  belter  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  will  wish  me  to  get  the  child 
back,  and  1  say,  "  If  you  wish  it  back,  then  you  will 
have  to  pay  for  its  passage  or  wait  till  the  chUd  earns 
the  money." 

10.203.  How  does  the  law  stand  on  that  point ! — I 
have  been  in  court  two  or  three  times  with  Roman 
Catholic  children,  and  the  law  oanuot  touch  any  one 
who  has  sent  a  child  to  Canada  in  a  proper  way,  or 
make  him  bring  it  back. 

10.204.  It  is  mostly  on  account  of  religious  differ- 
ences!— Yes,  it  is  mostly  that. 

10.205.  Put  aside  those  questions  in  which  religion 
intervenes.  Take  the  case  of  the  Presbjrteriaa 
children,  who  doubtless  are  the  neat  mass  of  your 
children :  have  yon  had  any  trouUe  otherwise ! — No, 
no  difiSculty  with  people  wanting  their  children  back 
on  the  other  side. 

10.206.  And  practically  no  difficulty  about  parents 
wanting  their  children  back  here  ! — It  is  very  little 
when  the  number  of  cases — 600  new  eases  each  year 
— is  taken  into  consideration.  When  you  take  such 
a  large  number  in  every  year,  you  would  say  my 
trouble  is  very  little,  and  it  is  usaally  with  people 
who  have  no  home  for  the  children. 

10.207.  You  have  a  lot  of  imbecile  children  I — Yes, 
we  have  a  few  in  our  invalid  house.  There  ate  30 
cases  of  incurables  in  the  girls'  hoase. 

10.208.  You  do  not  make  any  objection  to  any 
kind  of  child ! — No,  we  take  any  child  if  it  has  no 
father  or  mother. 

10.209.  And  if  it  is  imbecile  you  take  it!— Well, 
there  is  the  Larbert  Institution,  and  I  never  like  ta 
cross  and  take  cases  tliat  other  institutions  should 
take. 

10.210.  One  of  the  elements  that  you  lay  very 
great  stress  on  in  exerting  a  good  influence  on  the 
children  is  the  home  influence ! — Yes,  a  father's  and 
mother's  influence. 

10.211.  And  I  believe  the  chief  father  goes  so  far 
as  to  give  the  inmates  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  a  week ! 
— A  penny  every  Saturday  night,  to  spend  on  sweets 
if  they  like.  That  is  their  heritage  independent  of  any 
gift  they  may  get,  and  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
use  it  in  the  store.  Last  year  we  used  over  a  ton  of 
sweets.  There  were  X20  worth,  aU  bought  by  the 
children. 

10.212.  And  you  find  the  very  roughest  of  them 
become  civilised ! — I  am  astonished  to  see  that  ohil> 
dren  who  could  not  be  managed  by  their  mothers  or 
uncles  or  aunts  are  managed  as  we  succeed  in  doing 
it  It  is  a  surprise  to  me  every  day  of  my  life,  for 
we  do  not  take  children  that  anybody  else  can  manage 
or  keep. 

10.213.  Take  the  juvenile  offenders,  those  children 
who  go  into  Industnal  Schools  or  Reformatories,  do 
you  think  they  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  short  time! 
— I  am  positively  sure  they  could,  because  I  have 
had  offenders  who  have  been  imprisoned,  and  I  have 
had  them  out  of  prison,  and  they  have  afterwards 
done  well ;  and  I  believe  if  they  had  not  their  sur- 
roundings outside  it  would  make  all  the  difference. 
A  boy  who  has  been  convicted  once,  I  should  say,  if 
he  is  not  habit  and  repute,  there  is  great  hope  for  the 
boy  if  he  gets  into  a  Home  such  as  ours. 

10.214.  la  connection  with  these  children  you 
must  have  seen  a  great  lot  of  miserable  homes! — 
Most  of  them  have  no  home  at  all. 

10.215.  You  used  to  go  about  closes  at  night!— 
Yes ;  and  have  seen  many  a  poor  widow  left  with 
three  or  four  of  a  family  in  what  you  would  call  a 
comfortable  condition,  and  in  a  few  years  she  has 
become  utterly  helpless  and  her  health  gona     She 
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Ur.  WVUaim,  hftB  b«en  tamed  oat  by  the  landlord,  and  a  neighboor 
<i>u'Trier.  takes  her  in,  and  she  applies  to  me,  and  I  ti^e  her 
children.  I  have  just  been  informed  of  a  case  of  a 
mother  who  has  died  of  consumption  and  has  left  four 
children,  three  of  them  at  home  ;  and  even  although 
they  are  of  consumptive  parents,  I  will  take  the  whole 
of  :^em  in.     That  is  the  sort  of  work  we  do. 

10.216.  Tou  have  the  history  of  all  the  children  f 
—Yes. 

10.217.  Have  yoa  any  examples  of  the  children  of 
drunken  parents  turning  out  drunken  also,  or  do  they 
generally  turn  out  sober  t — I  do  not  believe  in  any 
hereditary  taint  except  sin. 

10.218.  Then  you  don't  think  they  turn  out 
drunkards ) — No ;  I  could  cite  scores  of  cases  taken 
from  the  most  drunken  homes  that  are  virtuous  and 
well-doing  to  day  in  Canada. 

10.219.  Then,  again,  the  children  of  criminak  % — 
The  same  thing  applies  to  their  children.  If  you  can 
get  them  young,  say  six  years  old,  their  passions  and 
manners  and  sight  become  sharp  about  five,  and  if 
you  can  give  me  any  young  child  from  any  home 
under  five,  I  will  be  bound  for  it  that  that  child  will 
have  none  of  its  father's  immoralities  and  drunken- 
ness. Both  parents  may  be  drunken  and  everything 
that  is  bad  ;  that  is  my  experience. 

10.220.  I  suppose  a  lot  of  your  children  now  in 
Canada  are  getting  old  men  % — I  suppose  we  would 
have  fifty  marriages  last  year. 

10.221.  How  often  have  you  been  out  to  Canada  ? 
— I  go  out  about  every  second  year,  and  I  have  seen 
500  or  600  during  my  visits.  My  son-in-law  and  a 
brother  and  an  assistant  and  others  are  constantly 
going  about  visiting  them. 

10.222.  You  all  do  this  from  love  of  the  workf— 
There  is  none  of  us  in  the  work  for  a  salary,  and  we 
have  about  90  workers  or  helpers  altogether. 

10.223.  And  of  course  that  being  the  case,  the  work 
is  done  with  much  more  heart  \ — Yes,  and  much  more 
time  is  spent  on  it.  I  often  say  to  friends  who  want 
a  situation  that  our  place  is  not  the  place  to  go  to, 
but  if  they  want  to  do  good  to  their  fellows,  they 
will  get  bread  and  water  and  something  else  added 
to  it,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  we  have  been  kept  ap 
by  a  band  of  workers  that  are  of  the  same  spirit  as 
ourselves,  that  work  for  the  good  of  others.  I  must 
say  that  while  yoa  might  get  a  certain  result  from 
what  you  may  call  purely  Government  institutions, 
where  officialism  comes  in,  you  would  hardly  get  the 
^ame  moral  and  physical  results. 

10.224.  Do  you  believe  that  habitaal  criminals 
could  be  dealt  with  by  such  influences  as  you  bring 
to  bear  upon  them  in  your  Home? — Young  or  old ? 

10.225.  I  suppose  young  more  than  the  old? — 
The  young  I  wink  so,  bMause  I  have  had  many 
cases  reformed. 

10.226.  In  your  girls'  place  in  Morrison  Street  you 
don't  take  prostitutes  ? — No ;  we  draw  the  line  there. 

10.227.  What  do  you  do  with  them? — We  send 
them  off  to  the  Magdalene ;  but  unless  we  can  make 
it  clear  that  the  girl  has  gone  wrong,  we  give  her  a 
chance. 

10.228.  And  do  you  take  up  children  eligible  for 
parochial  relief  ?— I  take  about  100  pauper  children 
from  each  Board  of  the  City  every  year. 

10.229.  They  do  not  board  them  out ) — There  are 
a  few  Boards  throughout  Scotland  who  have  no 
boarding-out  places,  and  I  have  taken  them  without 
any  guarantee. 

10.230.  And  do  they  contribute? — Some  of  them 
may  give  me  £10,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  thing,  and 
I  do  not  insist  upon  it  You  see  my  object  is  to 
save  as  many  as  I  can  without  having  respect  to  any 
locality  or  any  denomination  at  all. 

10.231.  I  doubt  whether  any  Parochial  Board  has 
wiy  legal  right  to  spend  money  in  support  of  any  in- 
stitution. It  has  legal  right,  however,  to  pay  in  re- 
spect of  a  child  boarded  out!— Mr.  Campbell,  General 
Inspector,  Board  of  Supervision,  was  down  in  1888,  and 
gave  a  very  glowing  report  of  the  Homes,  which  was 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  in  that  blue  book  the 


Homes  are  held  up  as  the  finest  and  best  in,  the  Mr.  William- 
country.     He  only  regretted  that  the  Boards  had  not  <iuarri$r. 
power  to  place  children  with  us  and  pay  for  them.        jg  £^i^^^ 

10.232.  But  have  the  Boards  any  power  t — Simply' * 

they  are  obliged  to  do  it  in  another  way. 

10.233.  But  they  board  out  children  ?— Yes,  but 
not  in  institutions. 

10.234.  (By  Mts$  Stevenson.)  But  there  is  an 
institution  at  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Japp's,  and  another  at 
Smith's,  where  they  pay  for  children? — I  do  not 
know  how  they  do  it.  I  do  not  think  the  law  allows 
them  to  keep  children  in  institutions.  They  should 
be  kept  in  private  houses. 

10.235.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  suppose  that  is 
regulated  by  the  Local  Government  Bo«rd? — ^That 
may  be  so. 

10.236.  lu  which  case  they  can  alter  the  rule. 
In  fact,  if  they  have  a  rule,  it  applies  to  these  other 
institutions  as  well  as  to  yours? — Yes.  But  my 
Homes  are  purely  voluntary,  and  that  would  con- 
stitute my  difficulty. 

10.237.  (By  Mies  Stevenson.)  Yoa  spoke  of  the 
number  of  homeless  children  that  you  sheltered  in 
James  Morrison  Street.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that 
these  children  had  no  guardians  or  parents? — They 
have  mothers,  most  of  them,  who  are  houseless  and 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  neighbours  day  by  day. 

10.238.  I  suppose  in  all  cases  you  follow  up  the 
children  to  find  whether  or  not  the  statement  they 
make  that  they  have  no  home  is  true?— In  every 
case  we  follow  the  statement  up  by  close  investiga- 
tion. 

10.239.  But  I  suppose  you  mean  that  these 
children  have  no  place  to  go  to? — For  instance, 
there  was  a  mother  in  on  Monday ;  she  had  not  a 
place  to  lay  her  head.  She  had  three  children ;  she 
had  been^^three  nights  in  the  Night  Asylum,  and  could 
not  go  back  a  fourth. 

10.240.  But  she  could  have  gone  to  the  Poor 
House? — I  recommended  that 

10.241.  I  think  you  said  you  had  about  130 
young  people  in  the  Home  altogether? — Yes. 

10.242.  How  many  would  be  children  ? — They  are 
mostly  above  fourteen  there,  as  you  see  it  is  a  work- 
ing-boys' Home. 

10.243.  But  about  the  homeless  children  ? — About 
a  dozen  at  a  time,  because  they  are  drafted  ofiE.  It 
is  a  night  refuge  for  any  child  who  may  be  found. 

10.244.  But  you  seldom  find  a  child  who  has  no 
guardian  or  parent  ? — They  will  tell  you  they  have 
none,  but  we  generally  find  they  have,  although  I 
have  waited  six  months  before  finding  them. 

10.245.  You  said,  I  think,  that  a  large  number  of 
the  children  who  came  to  you  had  escaped  the 
School  Board;  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great 
many  of  the  children  sent  to  you  are  sent  through 
the  action  of  the  School  Board  officers  ? — Some  are, 
but  I  help  hundreds  of  children  that  the  School 
Board  cannot  touch. 

10.246.  You  say  you  have  a  number  from  Edin- 
burgh?—About  150. 

10.247.  Have  you  ever  inquired  into  their  history  ? 
—Largely  drink. 

10.248.  But  I  mean  through  what  agency  they 
came  to  you? — Quite  a  large  number  from  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Society. 

10.249.  But  you  did  not  go  behind  that  agency, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  a  great  many 
children  are  sent  through  the  action  of  the  School 
Board  officers,  and  is  not  that  the  case  in  Glasgow  ? 
— ^No;  you  see  a  mother  that  cannot  get  bread  for 
her  children,  what  can  she  do  ?  Somebody  must  give 
her  bread,  or  else  the  burden  of  her  children  must 
be  taken  from  her. 

.  10,260.  But  yoa  made  no  inquiry  as  to  whether 
these  children  had  ever  been  on  the  School  Board  or 
not  ? — We  usually  take  the  facts  from  the  mother. 

10.251.  And  you  never  verify  them  ?-;- We  verify 
the  standard  of  the  boy  by  our  school 

10.252.  But  I  think  you  would  find  that  most  of 
these  children  had  been  looked  after  by  the  School 
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irr.'ir«aMiii    Board  oflficen,  and  that,  throngh  the  difficolUes  in 
(tt^^if-        getting  conyictions,  they  had  not  been  able  to  force 
18  DeoTlSM.  ^*  chddren  into  school  J — Quite  a  number  of  these 
caaes  do  come  to  as. 

10.253.  What  I  meant  to  point  out  was  that 
School  Board  officers  were  not  so  neglectful  as 
apparently  your  statement  would  infer  I— I  do  not 
say  so,  but  I  think  the  officers  spend  too  much  of  their 
time  in  the  School  Board  offices.  I  think  they 
should  be  out  more. 

10.254.  In  regard  to  the  application  by  parents 
having  children  restored  to  them  in  the  cases  where 
yon  emigrate  children,  I  understand  you  require  the 
parents  to  sign  an  agreement  to  allow  the  child  to 
go,  but  that  in  law  it  does  not  hold  good  if  the 
parent  changes  his  mind  f — No. 

10.256.  {By  CM.  M'Hardy.)  I  did  not  understand 
qnite  what  you  said  about  Reformatories  being 
hampered  by  timel — You  see  if  a  boy  is  sent  for 
three  years  to  an  Industrial  School,  he  cannot  be  dis- 
missed till  the  three  years  are  up,  or  if  he  is  sent  for 
five  years,  he  cannot  be  dismissed  unless  he  is  8«;ut 
out  two  years  on  license,  which  is  sometimes  done. 

10,266.  And  how  does  that  affect  them  adversely  1 
— It  puts  a  stigma  on  a  boy  when  he  is  convicted  by 
a  magistrate. 

10.257.  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  time  he  is  de- 
tained?— I  would  say  that  if  you  could  put  more 
of  the  voluntary  principle  into  your  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  schools  it  would  be  better  for  the  chil- 
dren, but  the  officialism  is  such  that  it  sometimes 
takes  out  much  of  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  good. 

10.258.  You  mean  to  say  the  spirit  of  the  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  institution  is  lost  by  formalism 
of  some  kind  or  another ) — Yes. 

10.259.  I  want  to  keep  upon  this  point  of  time. 
Perceiving  that  the  influence  is  good,  I  suppose,  for 
one  year,\wouId  it  not  be  better  if  it  were  for  two 
years  ?  I  do  not  understand  how  the  prolonged  de- 
tention, as  you  would  seem  to  suggest,  operates  as  an 
evil  t — I  would  say  that  institutional  liie  under  any 
form  is  an  evil,  and  if  you  can  bring  more  of  the 
home  life  to  bear  upon  the  children,  then  you  will 
have  the  greater  results.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
found  in  my  own  case  that  those  children  who  are 
longest  with  me  are  the  best 

10.260.  And  what  is  the  average  length  of  time 
that  you  think  it  advisable  to  keep  those  children  t 
— I  think  about  two  years,  although  we  may  keep 
some  as  many  as  five  years.  From  some  infirmity 
of  body  or  otherwise  they  may  not  be  fit  to  go 
away. 

10.261.  Have  you  made  up  in  your  mind  the 
maximum  time  a  boy  should  stay  in  those  Homes} 
— I  think  after  two  years  it  is  best  for  the  boy  to  go. 

10.262.  Because  the  boy  you  think  may  become 
too  habituated  to  the  place  i — Yes,  and  the  routine 
too  mechanical 

10.263.  Become  crystallised  t — Yes. 

10.264.  And  you  think  the  same  sort  of  influence 
may  be  at  work  in  a  Reformatoryl — I  think  it  is 
likely  to  be  more  accentuated  in  a  Keformatory. 

10,266.  Then  in  any  scheme  of  reformation  of 
habitual  offenders  you  would  attempt  to  limit  the 
number  in  the  institution  as  far  as  possible) — 
Yes. 

10.266.  And  either  work  with  limited  numbers, 
or  as  nearly  as  could  be  on  family  lines  i — Yes,  but 
let  the  children  be  removed  from  their  parents,  if 
they  have  any. 

10.267.  How  have  yon  determined  the  limits  of 
these  separate  Homes  that  you  have  i — The  numbers 
are  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  house.  The  house- 
hold is  30,  we  say. 

10.268.  But  you  built  the  house  t— Yes,  to  hold  30. 

10.269.  You  had  made  up  your  mind  that  30  was 
the  proper  number) — I  would  say  that  more  than  30 
jaauurions. 

10.270.  That  is  even  a  large  number! — I  would 
■ay  20. 

10.271.  Jinaocaal   reasons   to   a   certain   extent 
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affected  you  1 — And  the  changing  of  so  many  to  Mr.  WilUmm 
Canada  prevents  the  staleness  of  the  work.    There  is  a  Q- 
revolviuK,  so  to  speak,  every  year  out  of  the  house. 

10.272.  A  yearly  revolution,  as  it  were  f — Exactly. 

10.273.  And  in  all  this  reformatory  work  you 
think  it  is  necessary  that  things  should  be  kept 
alive  t — I  believe  that  to  be  the  life  of  the  children 
in  the  future. 

10.274.  Can  you  give  us  any  notion  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  adults  who  have  dropped  away  from 
goodness? — I  know  of  nothing  that  will  do  it  but 
love.  Law  will  hardly  do  it ;  but  if  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  habitual  drunkard,  whose  senses  have  got  so 
marred  and  so  debased,  then  you  must  put  law  to 
that  man  till  you  get  him  to  understand  what  love  is. 

10.275.  I  daresay  you  have  thought  of  such  things. 
Would  yon  mind  letting  us  hare  your  views  a  littie 
further  in  detail  t — If  you  ask  me  about  a  drunkard 
as  a  habitual  criminal,  I  would  say  that  he  should  be 
confined  by  the  testimony  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  lives  as  a  pest  to  it. 

10.276.  But  after  you  have  got  him,  what  would 
you  do  with  him  $ — Say,  give  him  six  months,  and 
daring  the  six  months  yon  try  to  cure  him  of  his 
drunken  habits  by  those  methods  that  have  been 
adopted,  and  that  you  had  cured  the  appetite  for 
drink,  that  man  might  be  allowed  out  before  his  term 
was  up. 

10.277.  I  think  all  the  medical  evidence  seems  to 
hint  that  the  various  medicinal  retreats  are  failores  t 
— I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  failures.  I  insist  on 
detention  for  a  habitual  offender. 

10.278.  If  you  are  throwing  out  the  drug  reme- 
dies how  would  you  proceed  I — I  see  no  cure  for  a 
man  like  that  unless  his  heart  be  turned  to  kill  his 
appetite. 

10.279.  Well,  then,  how  would  you  proceed? — 
There  is  nothing  but  love  can  make  love,  and  a  man, 
may  be,  who  has  gone  through  the  same  fire  himself 
and  been  cured,  may  be  able  to  bring  pressure  on  his 
fellows,  and  the  likelihood  is  he  will  be  able  to  keep 
him. 

10.280.  In  fact>  yoa  want  a  master-haiid  t — ^Yes. 

10.281.  But  would  yoa  have  an  arrangement  built 
upon  the  lines  of  your  own  institution — that  is,  upon 
having  a  variety  of  small  homes,  or  would  you  dis- 
perse these  people  ? — They  would  be  better  dispersed 
than  in  large  numbers. 

10.282.  Would  you  have  them  congregated  or 
singlet — I  should  say  10  or  12  in  a  suitable  building. 

10.283.  How  long  would  you  keep  them?— That 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  until  the  appetite  was  cured. 

10.284.  He  would  work? — I  would  insist  upon 
that ;  and  if  he  had  a  family,  I  would  try  to  get  him 
to  make  sufficient  to  keep  his  family. 

10.285.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  these 
boys  to  do  work  ? — No  difficulty  whatever. 

10.286.  None  of  them  show  laziness? — They  have 
been  spoiled  often  before  we  get  them,  but  they  soon 
come  to  it  and  do  it  willingly. 

10.287.  And  you  think  his  eagerness  to  work  is 
the  index  of  his  reformation  ? — We  say  to  a  lad  that 
if  we  can  do  him  any  good  by  sending  him  to  Canada 
we  must  see  evidence  that  he  is  fit  to  be  sent,  and 
yon  have  to  do  the  same  with  the  drunkard.  Yoa 
might  give  him  two  years,  and  tell  him  that  if  yoa 
saw  evidence  that  he  had  improved,  that  he  might  be 
admitted  out  before  the  time. 

10.288.  But  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  him 
to  go  back  amongst  his  friends  ? — No. 

.  10,289.  And  with  the  women,  how  would  you  pro- 
ceed with  them  ? — Theirs  is  a  very  sad  case.  I  have 
tried  women  even  of  education.  There  was  a  teacher 
I  had  in  the  Govan  Road  Home.  She  could  speak 
six  languages,  and  she  lived  with  me  for  a  good  few 
months  without  ever  going  out  I  let  her  out,  how- 
ever, one  Saturday  night,  and  she  promised  to  come 
back  all  straight  I  did  not  see  her  again  until 
Monday,  when  I  went  to  see  her  in  a  house  in  the 
northern  quarter  of  the  city;  and  she  was  almost 
in  a  nude  state. 
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Mr.  William  10,290.  A  proper  house! — It  was  just  a  poor 
Qvarrier.  woman's  housei  She  had  been  found  lying  on  the 
rZr~,onj   Btair  and  was  taken  in. 

10.291.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  get  any  good 
oat  of  her  I— No  good ;  she  had  to  go. 

10.292.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.^  Do  you  think  the 
same  liues  of  treatment  for  delinquent  children  are 
at  all  applicable  to  adults  f — I  do  not  think  children 
need  half  so  much  as  adults. 

10.293.  The  habits  of  the  adults  are  confirmed, 
you  think,  and  the  reformation  is  a  more  difficult 
taskt — You  have  to  be  more  rigid  with  the  adult 
and  more  placid  with  the  child,  whose  failings  you 
have  to  overlook,  and  get  him  to  realise  that  you  are 
caring  for  him. 

10.294.  You  do  not  approve  of  fixing  the  sentences 
passed  on  children  sent  to  Reformatories  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  good  at  alL 

10.295.  You  would  rather  go  in  for  a  system  of 
indeterminate  sentences  f — Yes,  longer  or  shorter. 

10.296.  Do  you  classify  your  children  at  the 
Bridge  of  Weirt — No,  they  are  all  mixed. 

10.297.  But  if  there  were  a  wide  range  of  ages, 
would  you  not  classify  them  1 — You  would  not  cure 
a  bad  boy  by  classifying  him  with  the  bad  boys. 
If  yon  want  to  tame  a  wild  horse,  you  mnst  put  him 
alongside  a  tame  one.  My  experience  is,  that  a  bad 
boy  who  is  put  among  a  lot  of  good  children  is 
bound  to  submit  to  the  overpowering  good  that  is 
there ;  and  it  does  not  need  force. 

10.298.  Of  course  you  attach  great  significance  to 
the  &ct  that  yoa  send  your  boys  to  Canada,  and  the 
Canadian  Government  have  no  objection  7 — Yes. 

10.299.  I  suppose  the  Canadian  Government  would 
refuse  to  receive  the  adult  offenders  of  this  country! 
— And  rightly. 

10.300.  You  are  also  aware  that  children  ft'om  the 
Beformatories  are  sent  to  Canada! — A  few ;  not  many. 

10.301.  Are  the  results  satisfactory! — They  are 
not  so  satisfactory,  I  understand,  as  ours. 

10.302.  I  have  seen  a  boy  from  a  Scotch  Beforma- 
tory  in  the  Toronto  Jail.  Is  that  your  experience ! 
— 98  per  cent,  of  our  boys  do  well,  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Massey,  the  governor  of  Toronto  Jail,  will  testify 
to  that,  and  that  he  has  not  had  any  of  our  children 
under  his  charge. 

10.303.  Yea,  I  know ;  he  told  me  that  himseE  Is 
it  the  fault  of  the  father  or  the  mother  which  for 
the  most  part  results  in  the  children  getting  into 
your  hands! — My  children  come  to  me  because  they 
are  fatherless,  and  many  of  them  come  to  me  because 
their  mother  cannot  manage  them;  and  I  get  the 
material  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  I  have  to 
undo  the  wrong  and  build  up  the  child  aright. 

10.304.  Do  you  find  drunkenness  more  common 
among  women  than  men  in  the  class  you  get  the 
children  from)  —  The  cases  with  widows  especially 
might  also  be  balanced,  but  when  a  woman  goes 
wrong  she  goes  very  wrong. 

10.305.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  a  very  large 
part  of  your  work  is  of  the  kind  undertaken  by  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Society !  —  Yes, 
there  is  a  large  quantity. 

10.306.  If  it  were  said  that  that  Society  rescues 
in  Edinburgh  three  children  for  every  one  in  Glasgow, 
that  would  not  be  at  all  a  correct  representation  of 
the  work  that  is  done  here! — ^The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  Edinburgh  does 
not  do  half  the  work  of  the  Society  in  Glasgow. 

10.307.  It  falls  to  your  hands! — Yes,  and  other 
agencies. 

10.308.  {By  Dr.  Fargukarson.)  You  do  not  attach 
so  much  influence  to  heredity  in  drink  as  some  other 
witnesses  we  have  had  before  us ! — My  conclusion  is 
just  the  result  of  observations  I  have  made  amongst 
the  children. 

10.309.  Yon  attach  more  importance  to  surround- 
ings than  heredity  1 — I  do.  The  surroundings  are  a 
very  large  factor  in  the  future  of  a  child. 


10.310.  You  do  not  find  your  children  ever  relapse  Mr.  William 
in  a  mysterious  kind  of  way ;  for  instance,  from  no  <if"rriar. 
other  cause  than  going  back  to  their  parents'  habits !  jg  DeeTlSSi. 

— I  find  if  a  mother  will  against  my  will  take  her       

boy  out  of  our  Home,  that  the  mother  has  come  back 

to  tell  me  that  she  has  made  a  mistake  in  taking  the 
child  out  and  training  it  her  own  way.  I  believe 
there  are  90  per  cent,  of  parties  who  have  taken  their 
children  away,  thinking  they  could  manage  them 
after  two  years  of  my  training,  and  when  they  were 
put  back  in  their  old  surroundings  they  went  wrong 
again. 

10.311.  What  do  you  attach  most  importance  to! 
Getting  the  child  early! — Yes,  and  awa^  from  its 
surroundings.  A  child  that  Lb  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  saloons  and  theatres  and  other  questionable  places, 
will  do  anything  to  gratify  its  desires,  and  needs  to 
be  removed  entirely  m>m  their  influence, 

10.312.  Then  even  in  heredity  you  would  take 
the  tendency  away  by  changing  its  surroundings ! — I 
have  proved  that  by  thousands  of  casesL 

10.313.  {By  the  Chairman.)  About  the  effect  of 
whipping  on  juvenile  offenders.  Do  you  get  many 
boys  who  have  been  whipped  by  the  Police  Magis- 
trates!— Not  many.  I  do  get  a  few  from  the 
Magistrates,  but  they  send  them  to  the  Industrial 
Schools.  It  is  law  keeping  law;  mine  is  purely 
voluntary. 

10.314.  I  do  not  mean  the  Magistrates  sending 
them  to  you.  A  boy  is  up  for  some  trifling  affair, 
throwing  stones  at  windows,  and  he  is  ordered  to  be 
whipped.  Do  many  of  them  become  inmates  of  your 
Homes  afterwards  1 — Not  many. 

10.315.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  whipping.  Does  it  degrade  them! — I  do  not 
think  it  does  good. 

10.316.  It  is  a  very  undesirable  thing  to  send 
juvenile  offenders  to  prison ! — I  think,  if  that  can  be 
avoided,  it  should  never  be  done. 

10.317.  In  cases  where  yon  must  have  some  other 
punishment,  would  whipping  appear  to  be  better  or 
worse  than  prison! — I  think  if  that  boy  could  be 
got  into  a  true  moral  surrounding  he  would  neither 
need  whipping  nor  imprisonment. 

10.318.  But  if  the  Magistrate  has  only  the  option 
of  whipping  or  imprisonment! — I  would  say  the 
whipping  would  be  the  better  of  the  two. 

10.319.  Have  you  any  corporal  punishment  at 
your  Homes ! — I  do  not  believe  in  whipping  above 
14  under  any  circumstances. 

10.320.  But  have  you  the  usual  system  of  palmies ! 
— We  have  the  tawse;  bat  I  have  inculcated  that 
they  should  never  be  used,  and  that  moral  power  is 
better — that  the  boy  should  stand  in  a  comer  for  an 
hour  if  he  has  been  misbehaving.  The  tawse  are 
thus  very  seldom  seen.  Indeed,  owing  to  one  of  the 
female  teachers  being  inclined  to  use  them,  I  burnt 
the  tawse  a  few  years  ago.  We  find  that  keeping  a 
penny  off  a  boy  on  Saturday,  or  sending  him  off  to 
his,'  bed  when  all  the  rest  are  out  at  cricket  or 
football,  is  a  far  worse  punishment  than  the 
tawse. 

10.321.  So  that  these  punishments  will  be  appli- 
cable both  to  boys  and  girls ! — Yes,  they  are. 

10.322.  It  is  even  less  desirable  to  send  a  young 
girl  to  prison! — You  will  never  make  anything  of 
sending  a  young  girl  to  prison. 

10.323.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  how 
to  deal  with  cases  of  this  kind  ! — I  think  there  should 
be  something  outside  the  prison  which  should  take 
hold  of  her  on  voluntary  lines. 

10.324.  But  we  cannot  do  that  In  many  places 
there  are  what  are  called  certified  cells,  where  prisoners 
may  be  detained  for  a  short  time.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  confine  short-sentence 
cases  there  rather  than  send  them  to  prison! — I  do 
not  think  it  does  them  a  bit  of  good.  The  moral 
power  is  the  thing  to  wield,  if  yoa  can.  [The  witness 
then  withdrew.] 


(Adjourned.) 
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FathtrJolui 
M'MuUm. 

19  Dec.  1894.      10,325.  (By  the   Chairman.)  You  have  no  official 

connection  with  the  prison! — No,  but  the  Catholic 

priests  who  visit  the  prison  are  members  of  my  com- 
munity and  live  with  me,  and  I  have  bad  experience 
of  many  habitual  criminals. 

10,325a.  And  also  I  suppose  of  a  large  number  of 
the  poorer  classes  1 — ^Tes.  I  should  say  besides  that, 
that  I  had  a  note  from  Dr.  Sutherland  about  this 
matter,  and  I  brought  it  before  the  Senior  Priests' 
Union  of  the  Clergy  of  Glasgow.  They  appointed  a 
small  Committee  to  consider  the  matter,  aad  the  views 
I  give  you  are  their  views  as  well  as  my  own. 

10,325b.  Would  you  just  tell  us  your  views  on  the 
subject  of  intemperance,  and  the  connection  of  intem- 
perance with  habitual  offenders  in  the  first  place.  I 
suppose  you  have  an  immense  amount  of  intemper- 
ance 1 — No ;  I  would  not  say  an  immense  amount  by 
any  means.  We  have  a  large  amount,  but  not  im- 
mense. 

10,325o.  We  shall  take  it  as  contrasted  with  other 
towns.  Have  you  any  experience  of  other  towns  1 — 
Tea,  I  have  lived  in  Liverpool  and  in  London,  and  I 
should  say  in  regard  to  our  people  that  they  contrast 
very  favourably  with  the  Catholics — I  mean  the  Irish 
Catholics — of  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  London. 

10,325d.  In  Glasgow,  could  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  Catholic  population  \ — We  calctdate  it  at  between 
160,000  and  160,000. 

10,326k.  Is  that  based  on  the  census) — It  is  based 
on  the  census  returns  we  make  up  in  each  of  our 
parishes,  and  also  on  the  baptisms. 

10.326.  This  Catholic  population  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  Irish  and  the  Highland,  is  it  not  ? — We 
don't  make  any  distinction. 

10.327.  But  practically  there  are  the  two  nationali- 
ties J— Yes,  there  are. 

10.328.  You  have  no  means  of  saying  how  many 
belong  to  the  one  section,  and  how  many  to  the  other  1 
— ^I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  the  Highland  portion 
would  be  comparatively  small,  I  should  say  3000 
would  be  the  outside. 

10.329.  What  do  you  estimate  the  Irish  population 
of  Glasgow  would  amount  to — about  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  ? — Between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth, 
but  I  am  taking  in  the  extended  boundary  just  now, 
including  Govan. 

10.330.  That  is  a  larger  proportion  than  exists  in 
Liverpool,  is  it  not  f — No ;  we  are  more  than  one-fifth 
there,  we  are  over  one-fourth. 

10.331.  In  Liverpool  we  find  that  the  number  of 
arrests  for  breach  of  the  peace,  petty  assaults,  drunk 
and  incapable,  and  drunk  and  disorderlies,  were  last 
year  only  19  per  1000,  and  in  Glasgow  60  per  1000 
of  the  population  % — I  do  not  think  that  the  number 
of  convictions  and  arrests  would  be  any  index  of  the 
amount  of  intemperance  that  prevails.  In  our  district, 
St  Rollox  for  instance,  I  see  that  there  are  ten,  twelve 
or  thirteen  cases  on  the  Saturday,  but  that  would  not 
give  you  any  index  of  the  number  of  cases  of  in- 
temperance. There  are  more  cases  of  intemperance  in 
Liverpool,  though  not  convicted. 

10.332.  But  you  will  notice  the  class  I  am  speaking 
of — ^petty  assaults,  breach  of  the  peace,  drunk  and  in- 


capable, and  drunk  and  disorderly — these  are  all  petty 
offences  1 — Yes,  but  I  am  talking  of  cases  of  drunken- 
ness, although  they  commit  no  breach  of  the  peace. 
They  are  much  better  here,  as  we  ourselves  see  from 
the  number  and  appearance  of  the  children  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  coming  to  church.  These  all 
show  that  our  people  are  very  much  more  temperate 
and  sober  here  than  in  Liverpool. 

10.333.  And  notwithstanding  that  the  number  of 
arrests  is  under  one-third  of  the  number  of  arrests  in 
Glasgow  ] — Possibly. 

10.334.  Is  that  owing  to  the  superior  activity  of 
the  police  in  Glasgow) — I  could  not  judge  that.  I 
could  not  compare  the  police,  I  only  take  the  cases ; 
and  I  may  say  that  these  cases  which  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  police,  it  is  these  hard  cases  that  we 
must  deal  with.  Experience  is  that  those  who  have 
been  convicted  the  second  or  third  time,  their  case  is 
very  hopeless  under  existing  arrangements. 

10,336.  You  have  been  in  Liverpool  yourself? — Yes, 
for  some  years. 

10.336.  Well,  you  have  not  observed  any  difference 
in  the  action  of  the  police,  nor  of  the  class  of  people 
that  would  be  taken  up  ? — No. 

10.337.  You  have  told  us  that  your  Glasgow  area 
— what  is  the  diocese  f — I  am  speaking  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow  only.  The  diocese  includes  many  of  the 
outside  towns  and  districts. 

10.338.  We  shall  take  the  city  of  Glasgow,  includ- 
ing Govan.  Do  you  think  that  Glasgow  is  the  more 
disorderly,  or  more  intemperate  place,  than  Govan  t 
— Much  the  same  here  as  in  Govan.  I  might  say 
also  that,  of  late  years,  drunkenness  has  been  very 
much  less  amongst  our  people  since  the  League  of  the 
Cross — a  temperance  society  founded  by  His  Grace,  the 
Archbishop-^was  founded ;  it  has  worked  an  enormous 
change  in  the  habits  of  our  people. 

10.339.  I  ask  you  about  Govan  t — Govan  is  practi- 
cally the  same. 

10.340.  We  find  that  Govan  has  only  28  per  1000 
of  arrests  for  these  offences,  which  is  less  than  half 
what  occurs  in  Glasgow  % — Well,  of  course  such  people 
are  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  Then  there  are 
those  who  are  in  the  model  lodging-hous^  in  the 
central  districts,  you  might  natui^y  find  more  cases 
there  than  in  an  outskirt  like  Govan.  For  instance, 
in  St.  RoUox,  where  I  live,  our  people  who  get  drunk 
do  not  get  drunk  so  often  with  us  as  when  they  go 
down  the  town. 

10.341.  But  does  not  that  counterbalance  itself — 
the  Bouth-sider  will  get  drunk  in  St.  Rollox  1 — No; 
the  people  from  the  districts  find  their  way  to  about 
Argyle  Street  and  Trongate,  and  the  frequented  parts 
of  the  city.  The  Govan  people  may  get  drank  there, 
and  perhaps  be  counted  amongst  the  Glasgow  cases. 
In  St.  KoUox  the  number  of  cases  brought  up  amongst 
us  is  very  small,  but  some  of  our  |)eople  may  have 
perhaps  been  arrested  and  brought  before  the  magis- 
trate in  the  Central  Division. 

10.342.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  behalf 
of  your  Senior  Priests'  Union,  as  to  how  the  very 
regrettable   amount    of    drunkeimess   that   prevails 
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JUtmJohn  might  be  diminished  t — Of  ooune  it  is  a  very  big 
JTMnOem.  question,  and  takes  in  more  subjects  than  can  fall 
19D«c~1894  '"*^®'  y®*^  inquiry.     For  instance,  we  believe  the 

'     I_     '  bousing  of  the  poor  has  to  do  with  it,  and  also  the 

high  rents.  We  have  a  strong  feeling  also  that  the 
want  of  rational  amusement  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it  In  connection  with  our  Church  it  is 
obligatory  in  every  Catholic  church  of  the  Aicbdiooeae 
of  Glasgow  that  there  should  be  a  temperance  society, 
and  it  is  obligatory  that  there  should  be  halls  for 
amusements  and  different  games,  and  we  find  that 
these  halls  of  amusement  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  The  parishes  provided  with  them  find  it 
much  more  easy  to  keep  the  men  sober  than  the 
parishes  without  them ;  so  that,  if  by  any  public  means 
places  of  recreation  could  be  provided  instead  of  the 
public-house  as  the  sole  place,  much  good  might  be 
done. 

10.343.  We  shall  take  the  case  of  an  amusement 
which  is  perfectly  iimocent  and  healthy — football, 
say.  We  have  been  told  by  certain  people  that  foot- 
ball matches  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  drinking  and,  in 
tact,  to  a  considerable  amount  of  drunkenness — that 
is  distinguishing  between  drinking  where  it  does  not 
become  a  police  offence,  and  drunkenness  where  it 
does! — I  would  rather  differ  from  those.  Naturally, 
where  there  is  a  very  large  number,  say  10,000  or 
15,000  people  gathered  together,  a  certain  number 
will  get  drunk  there  as  they  would  have  done  elsewhere. 

10.344.  Take  another  case— races  and  excursions. 
We  are  told  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  drunken- 
ness. For  instance,  Ayr  has  a  very  large  ratio  of 
arrests,  and  the  explanation  is  the  excursions  and  the 
races  t— Yes,  but  you  would  have  to  take  the  per- 
centage of  the  number  of  excursionista  A  number  of 
those  persons,  did  they  remain  in  town,  would  get 
drunk  at  any  rate.  Accompanied  by  a  number  of 
priests,  we  had  a  large  excursion  of  our  own  in  the 
coimtry,  several  thousands,  of  whom  a  good  many 
would  have  got  drunk  if  they  had  remained  in  town, 
and,  as  it  was,  we  had  very  few. 

10.345.  But  don't  you  think  in  your  excursion, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  priests,  there  would  be 
less  drunkenness  t — Yes,  there  would  be  lees  on  that 
account  than  might  be  otherwise. 

10.346.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  less  drunken- 
ness still  if  you  had  these  amusements  of  which  you 
qmke  I — Yes. 

10.347.  I  simply  put  that  proposal  to  you  in  regard 
to  amusements,  in  case  it  is  decided  by  our  inquiry  to 
make  any  recommendation  1 — Just  so.  Then  I  might 
say,  as  regards  the  drink  traffic,  we  hold  that  the 
number  of  public-houses  is  far  beyond  the  require- 
ments, and  that  this  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
working  classes. 

10.348.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  on  the  ad- 
ministration t — We  feel  in  regard  to  tins  that  the 
present  licensing  laws  are  not  carried  out  with  that 
strictness  that  they  might  be. 

10.349.  There  is  one  particular  point  about  Uie 
publicans.  They  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 
licensing  laws  in  supplying  drink  to  drunk  persons  t — 
We  have  often  delated  that  question.  There  are 
some  publicans — perhaps  we  can  hardly  say  whether 
a  migority  or  a  minority — who  are  very  consciendouB ; 
but  there  are  others  who  are  not  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  publicans  know  drunkards  who  go  in 
and  get  drunk  week  after  week.  They  are  known 
to  the  police,  to  their  neighbours,  and  to  the  publicans, 
to  be  drunkards,  and  yet  they  are  supplied  in  these 
houses  till  they  are  very  drunk. 

10.350.  To  supply  a  man  who  is  a  drunkard  is  not 
an  offence,  but  to  supply  a  man  who  is  drunk  is  an 
offence  t — Well,  I  speak  of  a  man  who  is  three-fourths 
drunk,  and  will  certainly,  if  supplied,  become  very 
drunk.  We  do  believe  Uiat  supplying  to  these  does 
take  place.     We  have  actually  seen  oases. 

10.351.  The  police  authorities  complain  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  evidence  in  these  cases,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  that  any  voluntary  organisa- 
tion assists  them  in  obtaining  evidence  I — There  is  a 


suspicion  that  the  police  are  not  altogether  free  from  Fathtr  John 
blame  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  bus-  ^'MuUtii. 
picion.     There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  police  allow  .„  i)~|oq4 

certain  publicans  off,  and  that  they  receive  bribes.     I '     

cannot  prove  it,  but  there  is  a  suspicion  of  that — ^that 
feeUng  is  pretty  wide.  Then,  again,  we  feel  that 
drunkenness,  as  different  from  drunk  and  disorderly 
or  drunk  and  incapable,  should  be  made  criminal. 
There  should  be  some  stigma  attached  to  it,  some 
means  of  getting  at  these  drunkards,  as  this  larger 
class  does  a  greater  amount  of  ii^ury  to  their  families 
and  to  the  community  than  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  drunk  and  disorderly. 

10.352.  What  means  would  you  suggest] — Those 
who  have  more  experience  of  foreign  countries,  and 
how  these  things  are  managed  in  other  parts,  should 
know  better.  Our  idea  is  that  there  should  be  a  list 
drawn  up  of  persons  declared  habitual  drunkards. 
This  list  should  be  supplied  to  the  police  and  to  the 
publicans,  and  the  latter  prohibited,  under  penalties, 
from  serving  such  persons  with  drink.  Tfaikt  would 
not,  of  course,  always  succeed,  but  it  might  have  a 
healthy  effect. 

10.353.  Tou  do  not  mean  merely  the  police  court 
habitual  t — No,  the  drunkards  in  family. 

10.354.  Are  you  in  Atvour  of  compulsory  segrega- 
tion, at  the  instance  of  their  friends,  of  the  non-criminal 
habitual) — Yes;  but  before  they  are  compulsorily 
separated  there  should  be  some  other  means  taken. 

1 0.355.  They  should  be  named,  and  publicans  pro- 
hibited from  serving  them] — Yes;  you  could  forbid 
the  publican  knowingly  to  supply  habitual  drunkards. 
These  might  obtain  drink  where  they  are  not  known, 
but  in  many  oases  the  fear  of  being  put  on  the  list 
would  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

10.356.  Yes ;  but  how  would  you  make  up  the  list 
if  the  man  had  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
police  t — They  do  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police. 
At  present  as  long  as  a  man  is  not  disorderly  he  is  not 
arrested,  but  the  police  see  him  going  home  drunk. 
Again  the  name  could  be  put  on  the  list  on  the  appli- 
cation and  pioof  of  the  family  or  neighbours  of  the 
drunkard.  We  would  press  that  habitual  drunken- 
ness, though  not  disorderly  or  incapable,  should  be 
made  an  offence.  They  are  sinning  actually  against 
the  fiunily. 

10.357.  Yes;  but  if  you  take  up  these,  you  will 
take  up  six  people  in  every  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  in  Glasgow  every  year,  if  you  extend  the 
interference  of  the  police  so  as  to  include  every  man 
who  is  staggering  home  singing  a  songi — I  speak  of 
habitual  drunkards. 

10.358.  We  know  that  the  number  of  instances  of 
police  court  oases  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
actual  number  of  cases,  and  that  the  harm  that  is 
done  by  these  habitual  drunkards,  although  they  have 
not  broken  the  laws  of  the  city,  is  incalculable.  We 
are  fiilly  aware  of  all  the  evils  of  drunkenness.  I  shall 
ask  you,  therefore,  not  to  elaborate  that  f)oint  of  the 
subject ;  but  your  plan  of  dealing  with  them  would 
be  that  if  a  man  was  frequently  seen  evidently  intoxi- 
cated, though  not  criminally  intoxicated,  that  the- 
police  should  note  him  and  his  name  on  the  list  1 — 
Yes,  there  should  be  a  black  list,  and  it  should  be 
supplied  to  the  publicans.  This  would  be  the  first 
step.  If,  after  a  certain  time,  the  drunkard  did  not 
reform,  his  name  should  be  entered  on  a  public  list.. 
Thus  a  greater  stigma  would  be  attached  to  drunken- 
ness, and  a  healthier  public  tone  with  regard  to  it 
engendered.  As  to  the  publicans,  they  should  be 
punished  for  knowingly  serving  drink  to  those  on  the 
lists.  It  would  be  difficult  for  publicans  to  recognise 
the  drunkards  in  every  case,  as  it  would  be  diffioi^t  to 
prove  such  knowledge  ag^ainst  the  publicans,  but  if  a 
number  of  cases  were  prosecuted,  in  time  the  effect 
would  be  good.     There  should  also  be  a  public  list. 

10.359.  After  that,  would  you  individually,  or  your 
union,  be  in  favour  of  letting  a  man,  at  the  instance 
of  his  friends,  be  brought  b^ore  the  sheriff,  and  on 
evidence  be  declared  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  com- 
mitted to  some  retreat  or  reformatory  I — Decidedly  , 
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after  a  certain  time  or  warning  being  allowed  him. 
We  do  not  want  to  take  him  right  off  without  a 
chance. 

10.360.  He  would  not  be  taken  off  without  a 
chance  if  the  sheriff  had  to  take  evidence  that  he 
was  really  an  habitual! — Tea,  but  this  power  is  so 
grreat,  and  interferes  so  much  with  existing  ideas,  that 
we  think  that  the  individutJ  should  have  a  chance  of 
reformation;  that  he  should  be  informed  by  the 
police  that  this  compulsory  separation  would  take 
place  in  his  cose  if  he  did  not  draw  up. 

10.361.  You  have  not  been  brought  in  contact 
with  the  habitual  criminals  to  any  exceptionally  large 
extent) — ^We  have  not  any  exceptional  knowledge, 
but  it  is  a  matter  which,  like  other  matters,  we  meet 
every  six  or  eight  weeks  during  the  year,  and  discuss 
in  reference  to  our  people.  We  feel  that  in  regard 
to  habitual  criminals  the  cases  are,  under  existing 
circumstances,  hopeless — at  least  almost  hopeless. 
At  present  when  they  get  out  of  prison  they  are  met 
by  their  companions,  and  they  find  difficulty  in  getting 
work.  They  complain  also  that  the  police  watch 
them,  and  that  they  lose  heart,  and  get  into  a  kind 
of  despair. 

10.362.  We  met  a  gentleman  belonging  to  your 
Church — Canon  Donlevy — in  Edinburgh,  who  went 
to  prison  with  us.  There  was  a  woman,  a  prisoner, 
that  had  been  described  to  us  as  a  desperate  pest  by 
the  Inspector  of  Poor.  Canon  Donlevy  said  she  had  a 
great  many  good  points,  and  he  found  her  a  situation 
in  the  country,  and  she  kept  square  for  six  months. 
She  might  have  kept  all  right,  but  her  affection  led 
her  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  she  broke  away.  He 
promised  to  look  after  her  again.  With  your  Church 
and  its  wide  ramifications,  could  not  a  good  deal  be 
done  in  dealing  with  habitual  criminals,  and  trans- 
ferring them  from  one  place  to  another! — That  is 

what  we  think  might  be  done,  because,  if  you  remove 
them  from  their  associations,  our  experience  is  that 
these  people  have  very  good  dispositions  as  a  rule,  and 
they  are  not  so  very  much  worse  morally  than  those 
outside ;  but  it  is  the  weakness  and  the  hopelessness 
they  feel. 

10.363.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  no  such  or- 
ganisation f — No ;  we  have  a  home  at  Dalbeth. 

10.364.  That  is  a  reformatory,  is  it  nott — ^We  have 
also  a  home  for  women. 

1 0,366.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  of  Dalbeth  t 
—Yes. 

10.366.  Is  that  the  orphanage! — No,  the  ref\ige  is 
quite  different  from  the  reformatory. 

10.367.  Could  you  tell  us  the  rules  of  that  place ! 
— Tlie  rules,  as  I  understand,  are  not  just  so  strict  as 
in  similar  institutions.  Not  only  are  those  admitted 
who  have  fallen  into  drunken  or  immoral  habits,  but 
also  those  who  are  in  danger  of  falling. 

10,367a.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  working 
of  the  reformatory  schook  connected  with  your 
Church!— No. 

10.368.  {By  Col.  SPHardy.)  There  are  not  any!— 
Yes,  there  is  a  reformatory  at  Slatefield.  There  is  the 
Dalbeth  Reformatory  also,  for  girls. 

10.369.  There  were  none  in  it  in  1892,  and  none  in 
it  in  1893.  It  was  closed,  I  am  told,  as  a  reformatory, 
and  it  was  succeeded  as  an  industrial  school ! — And 
refuge.  There  is  an  industrial  school  at  Dalbeth,  but 
it  is  a  refuge  at  the  present  time  for  women. 

10.370.  (By  the  Chairman.)  About  this  refuge,  do 
you  happen  to  know  of  your  own  personal  experience 
any  cases  of  women  who  have  gone  through  that  course 
who  have  proved  permanent  cures ! — Oh,  yes. 

10.371.  Many!— Many.  We  know  of  them  who 
have  been  all  right  for  two  years ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  we  lose  sight  of  them,  either  through  apathy 
or  from  a  feeling  that  they  don't  like  to  write  to  us, 
lest  their  employers  might  know  that  they  had  been 
with  us. 

10.372.  I  thought  that,  with  the  machinery  of  your 
Church,  you  would  have  been  able  to  look  after  them ! 
— ^Yes,  but  our  staff  is  so  few,  and  our  Church  has  to 
look  after  so  many  things. 


10.373.  Well,  I  simply  wanted  to  know ! — We  have  FatKer  Adl» 
not     In  regard  to  these  places,  these  homes  and  re-  iPMuOeit. 
formatories,  we  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  .g  iw~i8j4 

extend  them,   but  the  difficulty  is  in  the  expense.       ^^ 

Many  of  these  girls  are  not  good  work-women.     Of 

oourae  laundry  work  is  the  work  we  give  to  them,  and 
as  they  are  not  skilled  laundrywomen,  their  work  is 
not  so  remunerative,  and  we  have  to  make  collections 
in  order  to  meet  expenditure.  If  we  intended  to  extend 
them  we  would  need  to  have  very  much  more  means. 
If  the  Grovemment  would  give  us  some  help,  we 
would  be  willing  to  extend  the  system  so  ikr  as  we 
oould. 

10.374.  What  would  you  employ  your  women  at! 
— Much  the  same  thing  as  at  present.  They  art 
supposed  to  be  self-supporting  with  public  contribu- 
tions, but  if  Government  would  give  us  some  help  it 
would  make  up  for  the  bad  work  of  the  women. 

10,376.  But  don't  you  think  laundry  work  is  over- 
done!— Yes;  but  we  might  have  this  Government 
assistance  to  make  up  for  that  It  takes  about  £14 
a  head  a  year  for  each  inmate. 

10.376.  What  else  would  you  have! — ^There  might 
be  knitting  and  sewing.  The  knitting  is  easier  than 
sewing. 

10.377.  And  is  it  more  remunerative! — It  might 
be  a  little.  What  I  do  know  as  regards  those  who 
are  knitting  in  their  own  homes,  and  those  who  are 
sewing  in  their  own  homes,  is  that  knitting  pays 
better  than  sewing. 

10.378.  But  you  can  give  us  no  hints  as  to  any 
other  industrial  employment  for  women ! — Of  course 
there  are  women's  employments  of  different  kinds. 

10.379.  Could  you  add  to  our  category! — ^There 
might  be  some  of  the  girls  in  these  homes  who 
might  be  a  little  bit  better  educated,  and  there  is  the 
illumination  of  Christmas  cards.  I  know  some  girls 
in  their  homes  get  employment — addressing  envelopes 
and  circulars,  and  such  like. 

10.380.  Fruit-farming  has  been  suggested  ! — ^As  to 
anything  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  fruit-forming,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  suggest  anything. 

10.381.  Is  there  any  point  that  your  Union  wishes 
to  suggest  to  us ! — I  think  I  have  pretty  well  travelled 
over  the  subject 

10.382.  Do  you  come  across  many  vagrants ! — Yes. 

10.383.  Have  you  any  organisation  for  assisting 
them! — No.  We  have  one  or  two  homes  for  girls 
fh>m  a  distance,  seeking  employment 

10.384.  There  must  be  a  great  number  of  girls 
coming  from  Ireland  across  here ! — Not  so  many  of 
the  class  of  vagrants.  Most  of  them  come  to  their 
relations  or  friends. 

10.385.  In  search  of  work ! — Very  few  unprotected 
single  girls  come  from  Ireland. 

10.386.  I  should  rather  have  said  tramps  than 
vagrants,  which  include  vagrants  —  that  is,  honest 
workmen  and  workwomen  really  in  search  of  work, 
and  the  vagrant  who  pretends  to  be  in  search  of  work 
but  does  not  want  it.  Have  you  any  organisation  for 
dealing  with  them ! — ^Well,  there  is  a  convent  where 
there  is  a  small  home  for  girls,  and  occasionally  the 
Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  obtains  employment  for 
them  in  private  houses.  We  think  there  should  be 
some  home  for  these  girls.  There  are  cases  of  prostitu- 
tion, we  find,  among  this  class. 

10.387.  Semi-state  or  mimicipally  supported  homes! 
— Yes,  if  there  were  help  of  a  certain  amount  given,  we 
would  establish  these  homes ;  but  we  have  so  much  to 
do  with  our  churches  and  schools  that  we  cannot  do 
much  ourselves,  particularly  as  our  people  are  of  the 
poorer  working-clasa  But  we  are  able  to  do  a 
certain  amount,  and  we  would  do  a  great  deal  more  if 
we  had  a  little  help  from  the  state. 

10.388.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  The  Roman  Catholic 
visiting  clergymen  in  Glasgow  in  the  prisons  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  Passionist  fathers,  and  not  the  parish 
clergymen ! — Some  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the 
parish  priests  were  unwilling  to  take  the  work  at  the 
ridiculously  small  salary.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 
asked  us  to  take  it.,  but  as  soon  as  he  feels  he  can 
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make  proper  uraogeiaents  again  he  will  take  up  the 
work.     We  have  onlj  taken  it  temporarily. 

10.389.  There  are  a  conaiderable  number  of  prisoners 
Bomaa  Catholics;  out  of  2500  in  Scotland,  there 
appear  to  be  950  Boman  Catholics  t — Yes ;  I  should 
say  in  connection  with  that^  that  the  tramps  in 
Ireland,  who  are  perhaps  the  hard  cases  in  their  own 
town,  and  whom  the  priests  do  not  like  to  have  about 
them,  generally  find  their  way  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow. 
They  have  not  all  become  criminals  here  in  Glasgow, 
but  many  have  been  comer-boys  and  drunkards  at  home, 
and  Glasgow  and  Ldverpool  are  not  to  get  all  the 
discredit  of  these  people. 

10.390.  It  is  desirable,  1  suppose,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  reformation  of  these  people,  to  treat  them  as 
fitr  as  you  can  on  a  principle  of  dispersion  in  homes  t 
■•—Certainly. 

10.391.  And  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  one 
should  try,  in  cases  of  Irishmen,  for  instance,  who  get 
into  bad  habits  in  Scotland,  that  they  should  be 
returned  to  their  home  in  Ireland  1 — I  am  afraid  they 
would  find  it  very  difficult  in  Ireland  in  the  coimtry 
parishes,  where  they  usually  come  from.  The  people 
live  much  better  lives  there  than  they  do  here,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  between  the  parish  priests  in  Ireland 
and  the  neighbours  they  would  not  feel  very  much  at 
home. 

10.392.  But  they  would  be  surrounded  by  healthy 
religious  influences  1— Yes,  if  you  could  provide  work 
for  Uiem. 

10.393.  But   is  there  not   considerable  scope   for 


rough  labmir  work  in  Ireland  t — I  think,  from  the  Father  John 
amount  of  emigration  that  takes  place,  that  the  supply  M'ifuttm. 
of  labour  is  rather  abundant.      I  have  been  round       TwTiiiM 
Ireland  very  frequently  on  missions  to  the  different  '        ' 

parishes,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  place  where 
labourers  were  required. 

10.394.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  at  one  time 
had  a  reformatory  at  Dalbeth  1 — Yes. 

10,394a.  And  they  dosed  that  t— Yes. 

10.395.  In  1892 1— Yes,  about  that  tim& 

10.396.  What  means  have  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  for  receiving  girls  who  are  sent 
to  a  reformatory  1 — As  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  have  no 
female  reformatory  at  the  present  time. 

10.397.  So  that  there  is  no  provision  made  in  Scot- 
land for  these  girls,  and  they  have  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  country,  sometimes  as  far  as  Bristol,  I  think  1 — 
Yes.  There  are  some  difficulties  connected  with  Dal- 
beth ;  but  as  you  say  you  intend  to  visit  there,  the 
Mother  Superior  wUl  be  able  to  explain  to  you. 

10.398.  The  supply,  I  think,  of  reformatory  children 
at  Dalbeth  failed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  applications  for 
admission.  That  is  what  is  stated  in  the  report  of 
18921 — Yes.  We  have  industrial  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls  but  not  a  reformatory  for  girls.  We 
have  a  boys'  reformatory  at  Slatefield. 

10.399.  What  means  have  you  for  looking  after 
girls :  is  there  one  in  Abercromby  Street  in  Glasgow) 
— In  Abercromby  Street  there  is  an  industrial  school. 

10.400.  But  there  is  no  reformatory  in  Scotland) — 
No.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


GEORGE  R.  WILSON,  M.B.,  CM.,  Physician  Superintendent,  Mavisbank  Asylum,  Polton,  x>r.  0.  R. 

called  in  and  examined.  WiUon. 


10.401.  {By  the  Chainnan.)  I  understand  you  have 
a  good  deal  of  experience  in  connection  with  persons 
of  inebriate  habits  that  voluntarily  commit  themselves 
to  your  care  ? — I  have  had  some  experience.  I  have 
only  been  at  Mavisbank  since  July,  but  previous  to 
that  I  was  at  Momingside  for  four  and  a  half  years, 
and  all  through  my  life,  before  and  during  my  medical 
course,  and  since  my  graduation,  I  h^ve  been  associated 
with  the  treatment  of  drunkenness. 

10.402.  They  don't  take  many  voluntary  persons 
into  Momingside? — They  keep  down  the  number  as 
far  as  possible.  In  Mavisbank  I  have  bad  a  good 
many. 

10.403.  How  many) — ^About  fifteen  through  my 
hands  since  July. 

10.404.  How  are  they  sent  in) — They  come  in 
voluntarily. 

10.405.  What  does  the  voluntaryism  amount  to; 
do  they  come  in  at  their  own  expense,  or  do  they 
come  in  because  of  father  or  husband  or  some  one  else 
who  supports  them,  and  says,  you  must  go  in  there 
and  we  shall  pay  for  you,  or  you  will  be  out  adrift 
altogether) — ^We  have  all  three  classes.  We  have 
patients — one  or  two,  not  many — who  come  in  ab- 
solutely of  their  own  accord,  who  begin  to  feel  the 
habit  growing  too  strong,  and  are  sensible  enough  to 
know  that  they  may  get  some  help  from  seclusion. 

10.406.  Before  we  depart  from  them,  are  these 
people  pure  drunkards,  or  are  they  people  who  have 
had  attacks  of  some  form  of  insanity  through  drinking 
on  previous  occasions) — No.  As  a  rule  they  have 
not  been  insane ;  they  ax6  simple  drunkards.  Then 
we  have  the  other  class  who  come  in  at  the  suggestion 
of  their  friends.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
pressure  put  on  them.  Then  I  would  put  a  third 
class  who  come  in  because  it  is  the  last  thing  left  to 
them.  Their  friends  tell  them  they  are  left  to  sink  or 
swim. 

10.407.  Well,  we  shall  take  the  case  of  those  who 
come  in  under  compulsion  of  their  inends ;  how  many 
of  these  have  you  had  under  your  notice  ) — I  cannot 
speak  absolutely.  I  should  say  just  now  I  can  re- 
collect three  ladies  and  five  gentlemen. 

10.408.  How  long  do  they  stay  with  you) — They 
stay  varying  periods — from  six  weeks  up  to  six  months.' 
As  a  rule  they  don't  stay  out  the  six  montlis. 


10.409.  In  fact,  I  suppose  you  cannot  make  them 
come  under  compulsion  to  stay) — No;  but  we  have 
a  financial  pull  over  them.  We  make  them  pay  in 
advance,  and  if  they  are  discharged  they  get  their 
board  returned.  If  they  discbarge  themselves  against 
the  advice  of  the  medical  superintendent  or  of  the 
family  physician,  their  board  is  forfeited. 

10.410.  That  is  rather  a  financial  pull  upon  the 
relatives ;  it  does  not  come  out  of  the  patients'  pocket  t 
—Well,  in  some  cases,  of  course,  it  does. 

10.411.  But  I  am  talking  of  those  who  come  in 
under  the  compulsion  of  their  friends  who  say  to 
them,  'You  must  go  in  or  we  shall  let  you  siiik  or 
'  swim ) ' — Well,  of  course,  the  pull  is  largely  upon  the 
purses  of  their  friends,  but  it  tells  upon  them  also. 
In  some  cases  the  funds  are  theirs  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

10.412.  I  suppose  your  experience  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
results  of  six  months'  seclusion  at  all) — ^No;  but  I 
know  the  results  in  some  cases  of  persons  who  were  at 
Mavisbank  before  my  time,  and  had  been  discharged 
either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  I  went 
there. 

10.413.  And  what  are  they) — They  are  mixed. 

10.414.  Have  you  got  any  accurate  statistics  about 
them ) — No ;  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  dates  and 
that  kind  of  thing. 

10.415.  But  could  you  give  us  anything  like  the 
percentage  or  the  exact  percentage  of  cures  at  the 
end  of  a  year  or  two  years) — ^No ;  we  cannot  follow 
them  up  sufficiently  for  that. 

10.416.  These  cases  you  speak  of  cannot  be  received 
or  detained  by  you  without  the  permission  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Lunacy) — They  have  to  apply  to 
the  Commissioners  to  be  admitted. 

10.417.  Have  you  a  form  of  application) — ^There  is 
no  tedinical  form.  The  patients  simply  write  a  letter 
to  the  Board  saying  they  wish  to  come  in,  and  asking 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  to  their  admission.  All 
these  preliminaries  are  transacted  between  the  patient 
and  the  Board,  or  the  patient's  friends  and  the  Board. 
The  patient  simply  comes  to  me  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Board. 

10.418.  Do  the  Board  ever  refuse  their  permission) 
— They  have  never  refused  permission  in  myexperience. 
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10.419.  Of  course  you  agree  that  the  lunatic  ujlum 
is  not  the  proper  place — not  a  desirable  place  for  these 
oases  1 — Well,  I  am  not  so  strong  about  that  as  most 
men  are,  because  I  see  a  great  many  disadvantages  in 
having  a  house,  especially  a  comparatively  small  house, 
completely  occupied  by  drunkards.  That  is  not  alto- 
gether a  good  thing  for  the  moral  tone  of  the  house, 
and  I  think  an  admixture  of  convalescent  patients  who 
are  recovering  from  attacks  of  insanity,  and  who  are 
not  drunkards  at  all,  has  its  advantages. 

10.420.  We  were  told  by  Dr.  Clouston,  the  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Momingside,  that  the  respectable 
lunatic  objected  to  the  low  tone  of  the  habitual  in- 
ebriate, and  was  disgusted  at  being  compelled  to  mix 
with  them ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  had 
many  habitual  drunkards  or  any  appreciable  leaven  of 
drunkards  in  the  asylum,  these  men  very  often  spent 
their  time  plotting  how  to  break  the  rules  so  as  to  get 
drink  and  so  on,  and  exercised  a  demoralising  influence 
on  the  patients  t — I  think  there  is  a  g;reat  deal  to  be 
said  about  that,  but  I  have  changed  my  opinion  since 
going  to  Mavisbauk,  I  have  not  found  that  the 
(Mtients  object  to  have  voluntary  dipsomaniacs  as 
patients.  I  do  not  think  that,  on  the  whole,  my 
alcoholic  patients  spoil  the  discipline  of  the  house  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Wherever 
you  have  these  alcoholic  patients  they  will  he  scheming 
and  be  difficult  to  manage,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
house  is  at  all  more  difficult  to  manage  with  its  nuxed 
population  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  simply  an  in- 
ebriate establishment.  Of  course,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  simply  an  asylum 
for  insane. 

10.421.  That  was  exactly  Dr.  Clouaton's  point  He 
looked  at  it  purely  from  a  lunatic's  point  of  view,  and 
said  that  fW>m  the  point  of  view  of  the  lunatic  it  was 
undesirable  Y — I  fully  admit  that.  It  does  make  the 
house  more  difficult  to  manage  as  an  asylum.  But  it 
has  its  advantages.  In  Mavisbank,  for  instance,  you 
have  a  population  of  between  50  and  60  mixed  of 
insane  and  alcoholic  patients.  Of  these  50  or  60 
there  are  ten  alcoholic  patients.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  men  who  are  fairly  intelligent.  They  are  not 
demented.  They  are  fairly  active  mentally,  and  they 
add  greatly  to  the  life  of  the  place.  They  do  a  lot  to 
cheer  np  the  lunatics,  and  association  with  them  by 
the  lunatics  is  not  altogether  harmAiL 

10.422.  We  shall  take  another  point.  It  has  been 
urged  upon  us  by  every  one  who  has  spoken  on  the 
subject  from  a  professional  point  of  view  that  it  was 
most  important  on  the  part  of  the  habitual  drunkard 
to  go  off  work  t — Yes. 

10.423.  What  do  your  patients  pay  ? — They  all  pay. 
Our  lowest  rate  is  £100  a  year,  and  for  the  first 
quarter  I  always  recommend  the  friends  to  pay  at  the 
dClfiO  rate,  if  possible,  so  that  the  patient  may  have  a 
man  as  an  attendant  to  himself,  so  that  he  may  have 
greater  liberty. 

10.424.  You  order  lunatic  patients  to  work  for  the 
good  of  their  health,  because  you  find  it  makes  them 
quieter  and  makes  them  sleep  better,  makes  them  up 
better  physically,  and  so  cures  them  better  of  their 
disease.  People  regard  that  as  obviously  rational 
treatment.  But,  if  you  have  got  a  man  paying  at  the 
rate  of  XI 60  as  an  habitual  drunkard,  you  cannot  make 
him  work,  and  you  are  deprived  of  the  most  rational 
treatment  t — But  we  do  make  him  work. 

10.425.  Does  his  friends  not  say,  'Well,  we  are  pay- 

*  ing  a  high  rate  for  the  man,  and  we  do  not  see  why 

*  he  should  work  t ' — No ;  the  friends  are  very  sensible 
and  acquiesce  very  fully  in  what  is  done. 

10.426.  What  do  you  make  the  men  work  att — 
Garden  work  chiefly  but  not  entirely.  I  have,  for  in- 
stance, one  man  working  two  hours  regularly  in  the 
garden.  I  have  another  alcoholic  patient  working 
practically  all  the  time  of  daylight  at  a  joiner's  bench. 
I  have  a  third  who  does  all  sorts  of  engineering  work 
about  the  place,  and  does  it  of  his  own  accord.  The 
ladies  also  do  their  kind  of  work.  It  is  nearly  all 
sewing ;  in  the  summer  time  we  had  them  working  in  the 
hnyfield,  and  also  in  the  garden,  but  not  in  the  winter. 
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10.427.  I  suppose  you  got  t^em  into  the  hayfield  UDr.O.B. 
a  sort  of  frolic  almost  on  their  part ! — Yes  ;  in  £aot  I  f^iUmk 
had  to  lead  them  myself,  and  liiey  regarded  it  as  a  ,,^^^7^ 
kind  of  picnic,  but  it  had  its  effect  no  doubt,  and  they 
work  in  the  garden  quite  ohearfally  as  a  rule. 

10.428.  How  many  do  you  say  hare  stayed  the  six 
months  within  your  recollection,  taking  those  who 
were  in  the  place  when  yon  were  there  t — ^I  have  not 
had  a  single  voluntary  patient  remaining  out  the  six 
months  since  I  went. 

10.429.  They  have  all  forfeited  t— As  a  matter  of 
fiset  one  man  was  discharged.  His  own  medical  man 
and  I  consulted  and  discharged  him  before.  The 
others  discharged  themselves  before  we  brought  in 
this  regulation  about  the  money  business. 

10.430.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  had  had 
long  enough  treatment  to  be  all  permanently  cured  t 
— Only  in  some  cases;  in  the  aggravated  cases  I 
certainly  think  not. 

10.431.  What  detention  would  you  consider  neces- 
sary % — In  aggravated  cases  I  think  you  could  not  do 
much  under  a  year.  I  made  a  mistake  in  saying  we 
had  no  case  of  anyone  staying  six  months.  We  have 
just  discharged  one  man  who  has  been  over  six  months, 
and  we  call  him  '  discharged  recovered.'  I  have  great 
hopes  of  him  if  he  is  looked  after,  I  think  he  is  a  very 
hopeful  case  indeed. 

10.432.  In  your  treatment  do  you  eliminate  alcohol 
altogether  from  the  diet  of  the  asylum  t — Absolutely. 

10.433.  Do  you  try  to  persuade  them  to  become 
abstainers  1 — Yes ;  but  I  never  ask  them  to  pledge. 

10.434.  Do  they  often  pledget — I  don't  know.  I 
never  ask  them  to  pledge,  but  I  always  insist  so  far  as 
I  can  that  they  shidl  be  abstainers,  and  I  press  it  upon 
them  as  strongly  as  I  can. 

10.435.  We  have  had  evidence  given  on  behalf  of 
various  alleged  cures — secret  cures  so  far — ^the  Tyson 
cure,  the  metabolic  cure,  and  the  gold  cure ;  what  is 
your  opinion  regarding  these  cures) — I  disbelieve  in 
them  as  cures.  I  think  they  are  only  methods  of 
treatment  by  suggestion;  I  think  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  frauds. 

10.436.  Well,  we  have  another  medical  gentleman 
who  proposes  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of  sug- 
gestion, that  is,  hypnotics? — Quite  so,  but  we  do  not 
need  to  go  the  length  of  hypnotism.  I  do  a  good  deal 
of  treatment  myself  by  suggestion.  I  use  in  some 
cases  hypodermic  injections. 

10.437.  With  what  object  f— Telling  the  patient 
while  you  are  doing  so,  that  this  is  to  take  the  place 
of  alcohol  in  his  diet ;  and  I  think  that  is  all  that  is 
in  these  cures.  Some  patients  believe  it,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  have  that  advantage,  but  as  for  a 
specific  cure  I  don't  believe  it. 

10.438.  Or  any  drug  at  all »— Not  any  drug  that  I 
am  acquainted  with. 

10.439.  In  your  professional  experience  and  pro- 
fessional reading,  there  is  no  drug  that  is  considered 
as  having  any  specific  effect  upon  the  drink  cravings  T 
— ^I  do  not  believe  it 

10.440.  Strychnia,  you  are  told,  is  the  basis  of  one 
or  two  of  these  things,  but,  beyond  its  tonic  effect,  I 
suppose  you  think  there  is  nothing  1 — Nothing;  it  is 
just  a  nerve  tonic. 

10.441.  You  have  told  us  about  referring  them 
from  asylums  to  inebriate  homes  t — It  is  not  a  point 
I  insist  upon,  but  I  do  not  take  the  objection  that 
most  men  do  to  the  mixing. 

10.442.  You  are  perfectly  aware  that  though  in- 
ebriates are  received  in  one  or  two  asylums  we  have, 
with  the  exception  of  yourself,  always  found  the 
medical  superintendents  protest  against  the  system, 
and  unwilling  as  possible  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
themt — There  is  another  side  that  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  All  these  asylums,  at  least 
the  most  of  them,  are  large  pauper  asylums,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  these  asylums  would  not  be  more  hurt 
than  mine  by  introducing  inebriate  patients,  partly 
because  the  dirunken  pauper  is  probably  a  worse  man 
{o  have  in  one's  house  than  a  drunken  gentleman. 

10.443.  But  they,  of  course,  would  never  receive 
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Or.  0.  K.        voluntary  inebriate  paupers  t — No ;  not  paupers,  but 
minm.  I  mean  the  working-man  class,  or  labouring  class. 

._  iCI7~,g94       10,444.  I  don't  know  that  they  generally  do  reoeiye 

■  many  of  these ;  it  generally  appears  to  be  the  richer 

classes  that  go  as  voluntary  patients! — I  have  known 
one  or  two  in  lliorningside  not  of  the  richer  class, 
though  not  of  the  pauper  class,  butan intermediate  class. 

10.445.  (Bj  Mist  Stevenson.)  Those  alcoholic 
patients  you  have  had,  are  they  generally  elderly 
or  young  people,! — Most  of  these  whom  I  nave  had 
are  over  26  and  under  60. 

10.446.  Have  you  found  out  that  there  were  any 
predisposing  causes  f — In  some  cases ;  not  in  so  many 
as  I  have  looked  for.  I  don't  know  anything  very 
remarkable  in  the  way  of  predisposing  causes. 

10.447.  In  reference  to  the  employment  of  these 
ladies,  you  say  they  worked  in  the  garden.  Did  they 
do  any  aotuaJly  necessary  work,  or  was  it  simply  a 
sort  of  amateur  work  t — It  is  amateur. 

10.448.  You  have  no  one  there  who  could  really 
pat  them  through  actual  work  in  the  way  of  grafting, 
and  other  necessary  horticultural  work  f— No,  we  have 
not  had  our  ladies  under  skilled  attendants.  We 
have  our  men  under  skilled  attendants. 

10.449.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  a  desirable 
thing! — Yes,  certainly;  if  it  oonld  be  done.  You 
don't  easily  get  gardeners  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
instruct  ladies  in  that  kind  of  thing. 

10.450.  I  suppose  the  only  way  would  be  to  have 
a  woman  who  had  been  really  trained  as  women  now 
are  trained  at  the  Horticultural  College  at  Swanley, 
to  superintend  work  of  that  kind  1 — ^Then  you  would 
need  to  give  her  a  garden  of  her  own.  You  might 
have  some  difiBculty  in  getting  them  to  work  smoothly 
in  a  large  garden  under  a  heeA  gardener,  and  along- 
side a  lot  of  men.  You  would  need  to  have  a  ladies' 
garden  and  a  ladies'  gardener. 

10.451.  But  I  was  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  an 
Inebriate  Home  where  this  might  be  one  of  the 
regular  employments ! — Certainly ;  I  don't  think  you 
«ouId  do  better  than  that  kind  of  employment,  and 
under  that  kind  of  supervision. 

10.452.  Of  course  the  class  of  patients  you  have 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  Momingside  or  the 
District  Asylum  1 — Quite. 

10.453.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  WUl  you  kindly  tell 
us  what  were  the  results  of  the  treatment  by  sugges- 
tion which  you  tried! — I  think  that  that  kind  of 
treatment  is  best  suited  for  treating  not  actually  the 
drunkenness  so  much  as  some  of  its  sensory  effects. 
A  great  many  of  our  drunken  patients  complain  of 
various  things  which  seem  to  them  to  aggravate  their 
whole  condition,  and  make  them  ill-conditioned  and 
dissatisfied.  They  come  to  us  with  headaches,  for 
instance,  with  diffuse  pains  and  weakness  in  the  legs, 
and  that  kind  of  things,  and  it  is  for  these  chiefly 
that  I  have  treated  them  by  suggestion.  The  galvanic 
battery  is  tisefiil,  and  also  this  hypodermic  injection 
is  useful.  When  our  patients  come  to  us,  especially 
in  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  they  feel  the  want  of 
whisky.  In  one  or  two  cases  I  have  tried  this  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  a  stimulant  kind,  which  acts  as  a 
'  pick-me-up,'  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  and  that  injection, 
flo  iiur  as  I  have  been  aware,  has  taken  the  place  of 
whisky.  When  they  have  had  it,  they  are  more 
content  to  do  without  whisky,  but  to  continue  it 
would  only  be  to  substitute  one  habit  for  another. 

10.454.  So  that  in  the  cure — ^in  the  reformation — of 
an  inebriate,  some  assistance  in  the  initial  stages  may 
be  obtained  from  some  sort  of  drug  administered  some- 
how ! — Certainly,  I  think  so. 

10.455.  With  regard  to  Momingside,  you  said  that 
there  were  some  voluntary  inebriate  patients  there,  not 
quite  the  pauper  class,  that  they  were  of  the  working- 
man  order! — Well,  they  were  rather  above  it.  I  re- 
member in  fact,  only  two.  One  was  a  student,  and 
the  other  was  a  skiUed  labourer  of  some  kind 

10.456.  Do  you  remember  how  they  were  paid  for! — 
They  were  both  paid  for  by  their  friends. 

10.457.  Then  the  chaise  must  have  been  low !—  The 
intermediate  rate  at  Momingside  is  £42  a  year. 


10.458.  But  were  these  persons'  friends  able  to  pay  Dr.  O.  &      ' 
jE42  for  them  ! — Yes,  either  through  their  relations  or  'WIimi, 
their  friends.  ,  nlTltot 

10.459.  You  don't  know  of  any  instance  of  a  vohm-      ^  " 
tary  patient  for  inebriety  more  or  less  verging  upon 

the  pauper  class,  just  above  it ! — I  do  not  remember 
any  at  uiis  moment. 

10.460.  There  are  none  for  whom  special  rates,  more 
or  less  nominal,  have  been  fixed ! — "There  is  a  rate  at 
Momingside,  the  ordinary  £32  rate. 

10.461.  But  nothing  less  than  that !— No. 

10.462.  (By  Dr  Sutherland.)  At  Mavisbank  do  the 
inebriates  sleep  under  the  same  roof  as  the  insane  1 — 
Yes. 

10.463.  Out  of  your  total  of  60,  your  proportion  of 
16  inebriates  is  very  considerable !— You  have  gone 
rather  beyond  it  on  both  sides.  You  may  take  as  our 
average  total  population  54 — it  is  between  50  and 
60;  and  yon  may  take  our  average  as  12  alcoholic 
patients,  I  should  say. 

10.464.  Then  the  Board  of  Lunacy, — their  only  con- 
nection with  these  fifteen  you  have  at  present  is  that 
they  are  aware  of  their  presence  in  your  establishment 
— they  have  no  control  over  them ! — They  have  full 
control  over  them,  the  same  as  over  a  lunatic  patient. 

10.465.  But  how  can  the  Board  of  Lunacy  have 
control  over  a  man  or  woman  who  is  not  a  lunatic ! 
— They  have  been  given  jurisdiotion  by  law  over 
them,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  housed  and 
clothed,  and  if  the  patients  have  any  abuse  to  com- 
plain of  they  have  recourse  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy,  the  same  as  our  lunatic  patients  have. 

10.466.  But  does  it  not  strike  you  as  strange  that 
the  Board  of  Lunacy  should  have  control  over  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  not  a  certified  lunatic! — No ;  because  the 
voluntary  patient  who  puts  himself  under  my  charge 
declines  responsibility  so  far.  You  see  I  have  complete 
control  over  him  until  he  discharges  himself  from  my 
care,  which  he  can  do  on  three  days'  notice.  But  even 
that  three  days'  notice  is  something.  I  can  compel  him 
absolutely  in  every  way  as  I  can  compel  a  lunatic.  I 
could  use  force  to  him;  I  could  put  him  under 
restraint  or  in  seclusion,  the  same  as  I  can  the  lunatic 
patient 

10.467.  That  power  of  three  days  is  vested  in  you 
by  the  Limacy  Board ! — By  the  Lunacy  laws. 

10.468.  And  yet  the  people  over  whom  the  restraint 
is  exercised  are  not  lunatics! — No. 

10.469.  {By  the  Chairman.)  The  theory  is  that  they 
come  in  under  apprehension  of  approaching  lunacy  !-— 
From  some  kind  of  mental  effect  which  has  not  gone 
the  length  of  being  certifiable  lunacy. 

10.470.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  In  your  experience  does 
the  dmnkard  look  upon  drankenness  as  carrying  the 
same  social  stigma  as  insanity ! — No ;    far  from  it 

10.471.  Do  you  think  that  drunkards,  assuming 
laws  were  passed  to  deal  more  effectively  with  them, 
would  care  to  have  the  stigma  of  the  lunatic  asylum 
attaching  to  them, — if  a  special  and  inelnnate  retreat 
were  licensed  for  their  reception  and  detention! — I 
am  convinced  that  if  I  had  a  separate  house  I  would 
get  many  more  patients  than  I  do. 

10.472.  We  have  been  told  by  the  superintendent 
of  one  asylum  that  the  habitual  drunkards  were 
usually  idlers,  and  frequented  the  billiard-rooms  and 
were  generally  a  nuisance  in  the  establishment.  Thajt 
is  not  your  experience  of  them ! — You  get  some  of  that 
kind,  but  my  experience  is  more  favourable  than 
that 

10.473.  I  suppose  you  would  be  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  the  mixture  of  lunatics  and  drunkards  may 
have  in  some  respects  an  unsettling  effect  on  the, 
former,  for  this  reason,  that  the  drunkard,  not  being 
insane,  might  suggest  things  to  the  insane,  which  might 
make  their  control  and  supervision  much  more 
diflBcult!— I  admit  that 

10.474.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  drankards,  as  a  rule,  are 
notoriously  untruthful! — There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  It  is  one  of  the  outstanding  things  of  their 
mental  character. 

10.475.  Do  you    find    that  inebriety  exists  more 
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among  women  or  men  1 — I  cannot  say  about  that.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  because 
women  are  so  secret  in  their  drinking. 

10.476.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  nervous  system 
of  a  woman  and  the  diseases  to  which  women  are  liable 
are  somewhat  diflferent  from  men,  do  you  find  that  at 
certain  ages  and  with  the  existence  of  certain  diseases, 
more  especiallyuterine,  inebriety  is  more  common  among 
women  f — My  impression  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  drinking,  dipsomania  is  relatively  commoner 
among  women  than  men ;  but  taking  them  all  over  I 
don't  know  that  there  are  more  dipsomaniacs  among 
women  than  men ;  my  opinion  is  to  the  contrary. 

10.477.  Have  you  seen  hypnotic  suggestion  used 
for  the  cure  of  any  cases  1 — I  have  heard  of  it  in  some 
cases  coming  under  the  notice  of  other  practitioners. 

10.478.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  disastrous  nervous 
effects  follow  frequent  inducement  of  the  hypnotic 
condition  in  the  way,  for  instance,  it  is  practised  in 
France  ? — It  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  hypnotism, 
and  the  frequency  of  the  treatment.  I  have  known 
disastrous  effects  follow  a  deep  hypnotism. 

10.479.  Would  you  expect  any  good  from  the  mere 
injection  of  distilled  water  in  a  case  of  inebriety  i — 
Certainly. 

10.480.  Of  course  they  would  not  experience  the 
effects  that  strychnia  would  have  in  their  system  t — 
Certainly  not. 

10.481.  May  we  take  it  that  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners do  exercise  a  supervision  over  inebriates,  who 
are  neither  technically  or  legally  insane,  lodged  in 
asylums  ? —  They  do  certainly. 

10.482.  With  this  difference  that  the  inebriate  can 
demand  bis  freedom  at  the  end  of  three  days  ] — Yes. 

10.483.  {By  Dr  Farqukarson.)  How  long  has 
Mavisbank  been  established  1 — About  fifteen  years. 

10.484.  Has  it  records  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  its  existence  of  their  treatment  of  chronic 
inebriates? — Not  of  the  results  after  the  discbarge  of 
the  patients. 

10.485.  You  have  not -folio  wed  them  up? — No. 

10.486.  What  is  the  most  prolonged  period  of  de- 
tention or  occupation  that  they  generally  carry  out  in 
voluntary  cases? — Very  few  stay  longer  than  three 
months ;  most  of  them  stay  that  come  with  their 
board  paid  up. 

10.487.  Then  the  enthxisiasm  for  cure  is  not  very 
victorious  ? — Well  we  have  very  few  who  come  in  from 
the  enthusiasm  for  cure  ;  the  majority  come  in  under 
the  compulsion  of  their  friends. 

10.488.  Those  who  came  in  with  the  motive  of  en- 
thusiasm, does  the  motive  last  long  1 — The  most  out- 
standing thing  about  alcoholic  patients  is  their  hope- 
fuhiess,  their  false  judgment,  and  inability  to  see  their 
own  weakness.  A  man  who  has  got  a  fright  and  come 
in,  and  having  been  six  weeks  in  the  house,  thinks  him- 
self safe,  cannot  be  persuaded  against  going  out  and 
risking  himself.  They  are  very  sanguine  on  the 
subject. 

10.489.  Then  the  only  compulsion  you  can  use  is 
of  a  benignant  kind  t — Yes,  but  of  course  that  does 
not  amount  to  much  in  most  cases. 

10.490.  But  a  husband  may  put  in  a  wife  and  say, 
'  If  you  don't  go  in  for  a  number  of  years  I  won't  sup- 
'  port  you '  t — Oh  yes,  there  are  cases  of  that  kind. 

10.491.  Do  you  think  the  results  would  be  better  if 
you  had  full  powers  of  compulsion  1 — Undoubtedly  ;  I 
think  any  drunkard  who  wishes  to  be  cured  can  be 
cured  under  the  present  system  if  his  friends  are  pro- 
perly instructed  and  deal  fairly  with  him,  but  the 
majority  do  not  realise  the  gravity  of  their  position, 
and  I  think  you  cannot  cure  any  considerable  number 
of  them  at  present.  If  we  had  compulsory  powers  I 
think  we  would  cure  a  considerable  number  of  them. 

10.492.  If  you  had  compulsion,  would  you  ask  for 
a  legal  minimum  of  detention,  say  twelve  months  or 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  I — No ;  I  should  rather  be 
inclined  to  fix  a  legal  maximum  without  further  certi- 
fication. 

10.493.  And  leave  the  intervening  periods  to  the 
discretion  of  the  medical  superintendent  1 — Yes,  be- 


catise  I  have  come  across  one  or  two  cases  in  which  iDr.  O.R. 
had  evidence  that  prolonged  detention,  even  the  length  ff^ilio*- 
of  a  year  would  do  more  harm  than  good.    That  is  ^j  i)i7"l8M. 
exceptional,  of  course ;  but   I   have  seen  people  who 
would  experience  as  much  harm  by  staying  in  a  year 
as  others  would  who  go  out  too  soon. 

10.494.  Do  you  think  they  would  suffer  from  a  pro- 
longation of  the  period  t — Yes ;  chiefly  because,  in  our 
institutions,  as  at  present  run,  there  is  always  an 
amount  of  mental  inactivity  and  monotony  in  the 
place,  and  any  one  who  has  been  in  an  asylum  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  life  quite  so  cheerful  and 
active  as  a  man's  life  is  outside,  so  that  I  have  some- 
times thought  there  would  be  cases  in  which  you 
might  say  to  the  patient  that  he  had  much  better  go 
back  to  his  work  and  have  his  mind  occupied,  so  long 
as  he  could  do  so  with  the  help  of  his  friends  and 
relatives.     But  of  course  that  is  exceptional. 

10.495.  Are  you  pretty  hopeful,  that,  with  the 
powers  you  have  indicated,  you  will  be  able  to  cure  a 
large  number  of  chronic  inebriates  t — Yes  ;  very  hope- 
tal.  In  fact,  it  means  a  certainty  in  my  mind.  I 
consider  drunkenness  quite  a  curable  disease,  g^ven 
the  proper  means  of  cure. 

10.496.  At  all  stages  ?— Not  all  stages.  There  are 
few  stages  at  which  drunkenness  is  not  curable,  but 
there  are  certain  effects  that  you  cannot  cure. 

10.497.  Don't  you  think  physical  degeneration 
would  prevent  you  curing  the  crave  1 — In  some  oasea 
perhaps,  but  I  think  the  notion  of  the  crave  is  very 
much  exaggerated.  There  is  very  little  of  that  among 
my  people. 

10.498.  Why  do  they  drink  if  it  is  not  a  cravingf 
—Chiefly  habit 

10.499.  Just  a  convivial  habit  1 — More  or  leas,  con- 
vivial or  careless. 

10.500.  Now,  as  regards  suggestion ;  do  you  think 
you  would  have  any  chance  of  doing  anything  by 
suggestion  to  one  of  the  lower  educated  class  whO' 
has  got  into  the  drink  habit  t — More  so,  I  think,  than 
on  an  educated  person,  because  the  method  of  treat- 
ment by  suggestion  is  based  on  the  gullibility  of  the 
patient. 

10.501.  But  then  if,  as  you  indicated,  the  effect  of 
the  suggestion  and  the  injection  combined  is  to 
diminish  the  craving,  and  the  craving  is  a  rare  con- 
comitant of  the  drink  habit  that  gives  a  very  limited 
range  t — I  do  not  think  I  used  the  term  crave.  I 
said  that  the  patients  felt  the  want  of  the  whisky  for 
the  first  few  days.  I  don't  go  the  length  of  calling  it 
a  crave.  If  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  six  glassea 
of  whisky  a  day,  he  naturally  feels  flabby  for  want  of 
it,  and  I  sometimes  give  the  injection  of  strychnia  and 
strophanthus  to  relieve  him,  and  make  him  feel  more 
comfortable. 

10.502.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  him  some- 
thing in  the  stomach  to  make  him  warm  and  comfort- 
able i — I  think  that  naturally  has  a  more  comforting 
effect. 

10.503.  {By  tJte  Chairman.)  What,  roughly,  is  the 
percentage  of  the  lunatics  who  have  come  under  your 
view  whose  lunacy  you  would  attribute  to  drink  t' 
Do  you  think  that  drunkenness  contributes  largely  to 
the  amount  of  insanity  ? — Much  more  than  any  other 
one  cause.  I  went  into  the  subject  when  I  was  writ- 
ing my  book,  and  found  it  was  quite  impossible, — at 
least  I  thought  it  was  quite  impossible — to  come  any 
way  near  a  definite  percentage,  but  I  should  say  some- 
where between  15  and  20  per  cent,  of  insane  persons 
in  Scotland  may  have  their  insanity  directly  traced  to 
alcohoUc  excess. 

10.504.  Will  that  include  the  number  of  peraons 
whose  alcoholic  excesses  were  due  to  incipient  insanity  f 
— No,  but  it  will  include  those  whose  alcoholic  excesses 
are  the  result  of  what  is  called  the  insane  predisposi- 
tion. You  see  there  is  a  difference  between  an 
incipient  attack  of  insanity  and  a  predisposition  to 
insanity. 

10.505.  Then,  on  the  subject  of  heredity  yn  drunken- 
ness, what  is  your  opinion  t — That  is  a  most  difficult 
question,  because  we  really  know  very  little  about 
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Jh.  Ot  S.        heredity,  and  we  would  need  to  define  it.     As  to  its 
inbM,  nuining  in  families,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  that 

■■■  19  DK~iSfi4   P'*™**!  it  niM  very  markedly,  as  markedly  as  any 
.   _  ■        ■  olJier  trouble  that  physicians  have  to  deal  with. 

10.606.  In  some  families  do  you  find  insanity  run 
in  one  branch,  and  drunkenness  in  another  Y — ^Tes. 

10,506a.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  connection 
between  them?— -Certainly. 

10.607.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Your  idea  of  the  drink 
crave  is  that  it  is  the  want  of  inhibition  f — Yes. 

10.508.  But  you  think  the  great  mtgority  may  pull 
op  if  taken  in  the  early  stages  f — You  have  always  two 
foctors  in  drunkenness — environment  and  the  man's 
own  inclination.  In  putting  a  man  into  an  asylum 
you  do  away  with  the  environmental  factor. 

10.509.  In  your  20  per  cent,  directly  attributable 
to  alcohol,  you  don't  include  those  oases  who  are 
on  the  verge  of  insanity,  or  who  are  predisposed  to 
insanity  t — I  do  not  include  those  who  give  evidence 
■of  insanity  before. 

10.510.  With  regard  to  the  hereditary  element, 
have  you  ever  known  of  a  family  of  publicans,  both 
fiither  and  mother  notorious  drunkards,  and  yet  no 
member  of  the  family  develop  drunken  habits  t— No. 

10.511.  If  you  did  know  of  such  a  case,  that  would 
Tather  tell  against  the  absolute  certainty  which  many 
attach  to  the  hereditary  idea  t — It  would  tell  against 
the  popular  view  of  hereidity. 

10.512.  And  you  might  find,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  children  of  the  most  pious  and  virtuous  people, 
who  have  no  temptation  to  become  drunkards,  falling 

^~  victims  to  drunkenness t — Yes;   and  that  also  tells 

'''  Jigainst   the   popular   view,    but    not,    I    think,   the 

scientific  view. 

10.513.  Kindly  explain  what  you  mean  by  thatt — 
It  is  a  most  difficult  technical  distinction.  When  I 
say  of  a  man  that  he  inherits  a  tendency  to  drink,  I 
do  not  mean  his  father  and  mother  were  necessarily 
drunkards.  I  mean  that  he  was  bom  with  a  particular, 
xinstable  kind  of  brain,  which  was  in  his  family  before 
him.  His  fother  and  mother  may  not  have  shown  it 
markedly,  but  some  of  his  relations  must  have  shown 
some  such  instability  of  brain.  It  may  not  have  taken 
the  form  of  drunkenness  in  them,  but  of  epilepsy, 
insanity,  or  hysteria.  This  is  a  case  of  drunkenness, 
not  because  the  man's  parents  were  drunken,  but 
because  they  had  unstable  brains. 

10.514.  "Then  heredity  comes  to  this — alow-balanced 
brain  in  one  or  both  parents  1 — Yes ;  you  can't  get 
much  more  out  of  it  than  that. 

10.515.  {By  the  Chairman.)  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
opium  and  ether  and  chloral  drinking? — I  have  had 
one  or  two  cases  of  other  habits  than  the  alcoholic 
habit,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  this  country. 
The  last  patient  I  had  was  a  morphia  patient,  by 
injection.  That,  I  should  say,  is  the  commonest  of 
these  drug  habits  in  this  coimtiy. 

10.516.  Do  you  think,  or  is  it  thought  among 
specialists,  that  the  chloral  habit  is  more  difficult  to 

-combat  than  alcohol  1 — I  think  it  is,  6n  the  whole,  a 
more  fascinating  habit 

10.517.  That  is  rather  an  important  point,  from  this 
point  of  view,  that  a  number  of  people  have  said  to 
us,  in  connection  with  alcohol,  the  person  is  cured  of 
the  alcoholic  habit,  but  he  goes  into  environment  of 
temptation,  and  old  comrades  want  him  to  drink — it 
is  a  social  vice.  The  chloral  or  morphia  habit  is  a 
secret  vice,  and  there  is  no  temptation  when  one  goes 
out  to  renew  the  morphia  injections.  It  would  seem 
from  that  that  the  old  associations  do  not  play  so 
much  a  part  in  the  relapse  as  the  fascination  of  the 
habit? — Quite  so;  it  is  the  fascination  of  the  habit, 
but  it  acts  in  both  ways,  because  most  of  those  who 
are  morphia  maniacs  can  get  morphia  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  last  patient  I  had  to  treat  was  a 
patient  that  had  to  be  taken  away  \jo  practically  a 

'  desert  island,  but  she  had  her  morphia  secreted,  and 
she  became  so  bad  that  she  had  to  be  sent  to  an 
asylum. 

10.518.  Where  did  she  get  her  quantity  f — I  don't 
.know. 


10,519.  How  much  was  she  taking  t — From  fifteen  DrJO.^A^'^ 


to  twenty  grains  a  day. 

10,520.  How  many  ordinary  mortals  would  that 
kill  {-—It  is  difficult  to  say,  but  if  it  were  divided  up 
amongst  twenty  I  should  not  be  one  of  the  twenty. 

10,621.  I  suppose  it  would  certainly  kill  any  ordi- 
nary mortal  % — Yes. 

10.522.  Any  two  ordintury  mortals? — I  think  you 
may  say  pretty  certain  to  kill  any  four  ordinary 
mortals. 

10.523.  And  she  took  it  without  much  trouble? 
Did  it  make  her  sleepy? — No ;  by  the  time  I  got  her 
it  only  soothed  her  nerves.  She  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  nervous  debility.  If  she  went  without  morphia 
she  became  miserable  and  uncomfortable,  and  her  skin 
was  tender.  Pressing  on  her  limbs,  for  instance,  gave 
her  pain,  and  she  had  neuralgia  all  over.  That  is 
what  I  should  call  a  crave.  The  morphia  acted  as  a 
sedative,  and  removed  the  pains. 

10.524.  Did  you  knock  her  off  at  once  ? — We  tapered 
her  off. 

10.525.  How  did  you  taper  her  off  ? — We  gave  her 
her  own  full  dose  of  twenty  grains  for  three  days,  till 
she  got  used  to  the  place.  She  was  a  patient  who 
used  the  needle.  I  then  tried  to  make  her  substitute 
the  needle  by  taking  the  morphia  by  the  mouth.  She 
rebelled  against  this,  and  said  she  would  leave  the 
house  if  we  did  not  use  the  needle.  We  then  went  on 
gradually  reducing  the  dose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
spread  it  over  six  weeks.  She  was  six  weeks  in  the 
place  when  she  got  her  last  injection.  We  tapered  it 
down  till  she  was  getting  water  instead  of  any  morphia. 
In  her  case  also  I  used  the  same  tonic  as  1  use  in  the 
treatment  of  alcoholic  patients, — that  is,  strychnia 
and  strophanthus,  instead  of  or  along  with  the  morphia. 
She  had  a  sense  of  strength  from  that,  and  she  thought 
she  was  getting  morphia.  For  the  last  two  days  she 
thought  she  was  getting  morphia  when  she  was 
not  getting  any.  After  that  she  never  looked  over 
her  shoulder.  She  was  two  months  in  the  institu- 
tion after  that,  and  she  went  away  what  we  call 
cured. 

10.526.  Did  she  relapse? — She  has  not  relapsed  so 
far  as  I  know,  but  she  was  a  foreigner. 

10.527.  Where  did  she  get  the  morphia? — Her 
husband  was  a  doctor,  and  I  think  she  must  have 
stolen  it. 

10.628.  Had  she  been  long  at  it?— Yes. 

10.629.  She  had  never  used  anything  else  instead  ? 
—No. 

10.530.  Whisky  would  have  no  effect  on  her  ? — She 
took  that  too.  She  used  considerable  quantities  of 
stimulants.  She  would  drink  six  bottles  of  beer  in  a 
day,  if  she  could  get  them,  but  she  went  off  that  too 
as  e^e  recovered. 

10,630a.  Chloral  is  stated  to  be  a  habit  that  has 
very  much  increased  of  late;  have  yon  come  across 
any  chloral  drinkers? — I  have  never  had  a  patient 
under  my  charge  in  the  institution.  I  have  had  three 
in  my  comparatively  short  time  for  morphia. 

10.531.  Have  you  heard  or  read  anything  which 
would  appear  to  give  colour  to  the  statement  I  have 
made  ? — No ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  certain  things 
which  go  to  show  that  chloral  is  not  so  much  in  use  as 
it  used  to  be.  We  have  more  hypnotics  than  we  had 
fifteen  or  ten  years  ago.  We  use  other  things  instead 
of  chloral. 

10.532.  We  heard  of  antipyrine  used  aa  a  stimulant, 
or  as  a  means  of  intoxication  ? — I  have  never  had  a 
case  of  that  either.  I  have  had,  however,  a  case  of 
cocaine  habit  He  was  not  directly  under  me,  except 
on  an  occasion.  He  was  a  student,  and  took  to  the 
cocaine  shortly  after  it  became  popular,  and  was  in 
the  imagination  of  medical  men. 

10.533.  But  it  was  very  dear  then  —  so  many 
shillings  a  grain — at  the  time  of  its  introduction  ? — It 
was  not  just  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  but  very 
soon  after.     I  do  not  know  what  quantity  he  used. 

10,634.  How  did  he  use  it? — Hypodermically :  he 
injected  it  himself. 

10,636.  What  was  the  effect  of  it ;  did  it  make  him 
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JPr.tf.;Jti        outrageous  1 — No;  dazed  and  stupid,  and  presumably 

WHmm.  very  comfortable,   but  it   had   considerable   physical 

lAiCT'iaAj  efiEeots.     It  reduced  his  bodily  strength  very  much, 
M  Dec  1894.  ^^  ^^^  j^j^^^  ^^^ 

10.536.  Is  it  a  fascinating  habit  1 — Very;  the  effects 
of  cocaine  are  very  fascinating. 

10.537.  Did  you  doctor  himt — No;  he  was  a 
patient  at  Momingside,  and  he  only  came  under  my 
cognisance  in  that  way. 

10,638.  Was  he  a  voluntary  patient  t — ^Yes. 

10.539.  Was  he  knocked  off  or  tapered  I— I  think 
he  was  knocked  off  completely.  Another  morphia 
patient  whom  we  had  before  that — a  lady,  who,  I 
think,  had  indulged  for  thirty  years  in  morphia — we 
knocked  off  within  five  days. 

10.540.  I  suppose  if  you  had  a  lunatic  with  the 
morphia  habit  you  would  not  consider  her  feelings  in 
the  way  that  you  would  this  voluntary  patient,  who 
could  leave  yout — I  should  not  knock  it  off  again 
absolutely  suddenly,  after  our  experience  with  that 
woman.  I  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  go  through 
the  trouble  that  we  bad  with  the  other  case,  that  took 
six  weeks. 

10,641.  Had  you  bad  effects  t— Well,  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  lose  the  patient  for  about  a  couple 
of  days.  She  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  a  precarious  state 
bodily,  her  heart  failed  so  much. 

10,542.  Does  morphia  or  opium,  or  any  of  these 
other  drugs,  give  rise  to  anything  like  delirium  tremens, 


involving  danger  to  the  persons  themselves  or  die  Dr.  O.  Z. 
people  around  them  1 — I  have  never  seen  it  or  heard  f  tboa. 

of  it-  19  D^IJK 

10.543.  You  have  never  heard  of,  in  any  asylum  in       __ 
this  country,  or  in  connection  with  your  specialty,  of 

a  patient  suffering  under  any  mania  from  opium  t— I 
cannot  recollect  having  heard  of  any  such  case. 

10.544.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Have  you  heard  of 
sulphonal  or  paraldehyde  producing  these  effects  t — 
No,  not  sulphonal ;  but  I  have  heard  of  the  paralde- 
hyde habit. 

10.645.  Is  morphinomania  quite  as  curable  as  dipso- 
mania t — It  is  quite  as  curable, — that  is  to  say,  you 
can  break  the  patient  more  easily  of  the  habit,  but 
whether  it  is  permanent  is  another  question. 

10.646.  Have  you  much  prospect  of  cure  where 
morphinomania  and  dipsomania  are  combined? — Oh, 
yes.  I  think  that  very  many  of  these  morphia  patients 
drink  too  much  alcohol. 

10,547.  It  is  to  relieve  the  depression  in  certain 
stages  of  the  drug? — Yes.  That  lady  we  broke  off 
has  been  quite  cured  for  three  years. 

10,648.  How  did  she  get  the  knowledge  of  hypo- 
dermic injection  t — The  lady  whom  we  tapered  off 
hypodermically  had  had  it  prescribed  for  her  medically, 
and  at  first  she  got  her  nurse  to  give  it  to  her. 
Afterwards  she  administered  it  to  herself.  The  other 
lady  took  it  by  the  mouth.  [The  witness  then  with- 
drew.] 


Mr.  (hargt 
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Mb.  OEOBOE  NEILSON,  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


10,649.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  procurator- 
fiscal  at  the  police  courts) — Yes. 

10.550.  You  attend  the  Central  Court,  and  act  as 
procurator- fiscal  there) — That  is  my  usual  place, 
although  I  occasionally  attend  all  the  courts. 

10.551.  At  the  other  courts  the  police  superinten- 
dent for  the  district  usually  acts  as  procurator-fiscal  t 
—Yes. 

10.552.  And  in  your  absence  from  the  Central  at 
the  other  courts  1 — The  superintendent  or  a  lieutenant 
acts  in  my  stead. 

10.553.  What  guides  you  in  going  to  the  other 
places? — Well,  it  is  largely  technical.  Most  cases 
under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts  are  prosecutions 
usually  conducted  by  myself. 

10,553a.  When  there  was  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
in  Glasgow,  you  attached  yourself  to  his  court? — 
Yes. 

10.554.  I  show  you  this  diagram,  which  represents 
the  number  of  arrests  per  thousand  to  the  population 
in  these  towns  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland — 
apprehensions  for  breach  of  the  peace,  petty  assaults, 
drunk  and  incapable,  and  drunk  and  disorderly. 
Glasgow  is  terribly  prominent.  It  is  60  arrests  per 
1000  for  the  drunken  offenders,  as  compared  with  28 
per  1000  in  Govan,  20  per  1000  in  Leith,  19  per  1000 
in  Aberdeen,  and  21  per  1000  in  Paisley.  Can  you 
give  us  any  explanation  of  that  ? — I  do  not  profess  to 
be  at  all  well  versed  in  the  statistics,  and  I  therefore 
cannot  offer  any  opinion  more  than  that  a  great  number 
of  circumstances  fall  to  be  taken  into  account  which 
vitiate  any  generalising  from  the  mere  figures.  I  know 
from  my  own  observations  that  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  proportion  of  policemen  to  population  for  one 
thing. 

10.555.  What  do  you  mean :  that  the  more  police 
there  are  the  more  arrests  1 — Undoubtedly.  I  have 
observed  that  again  and  again. 

10,656.  That  is  sa  Glasgow  is  the  most  highly 
policed  place,  but  the  Chief  Constable  of  Govan  tells 
us  that  Glasgow  is  not  really  so  highly  policed  as  the 
figures  would  show,  because  certain  of  the  harbour 
jMjlice,  I  think  he  said,  who  are  credited  to  Glasgow 
really  work  in  a  part  of  Govan,  and  if  they  were 
transferred  from  the  nominal  police  force  of  Glasgow 
to  Govan,  that  would  make  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  disparity  of  police  force  in  the  one  place  and 
the  other  1 — Of  course  there  is  no  comparison  whatsver 


between  Govan  and  Glasgow  in  this  way.  I  know 
that  a  considerable  number  of  disorderly  persons  from 
Govan  are  to  be  found  in  Glasgow,  compared  with 
very  few  indeed  in  Govan  from  Glasgow.  Take 
Saturday  night,  for  example.  Glasgow  is  the  centre 
of  a  great  population  all  around,  wUch  finds  its  chief 
centre  of  amusement  there.  Consequently  the  roll  of 
our  drunks  and  incapables  and  minor  disorders  in  the 
police  courts  on  a  Monday  morning  is  very  largely 
recruited  from  the  outside. 

10.557.  But  don't  you  think,  in  its  way,  Edinbui^h 
is  a  place  that  must  form  a  centre  of  amusement  ? — 
It  is  the  difference  between  Lanarkshire  and  the 
Lothians,  which  is  an  enormous  difference.  You 
would  scarcely  believe,  unless  you  saw  them,  the 
number  of  people  who  come  from  Coatbridge,  Airdrie, 
and  these  great  mining  centres  round  about. 

10.558.  And  get  drunk  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

10.559.  What  is  your  previous  experience? — I  have 
had  no  criminal  experience,  except  in  a  small  way 
as  a  private  practitioner,  until  I  was  appointed  fiscal 
three  years  ago  in  Glasgow. 

10.560.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  apprehensions 
has  any  connection  with,  in  Glasgow,  the  very 
elaborate  special  Police  Acts  and  the  number  of 
offences  that  they  set  up  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  not. 

10,661.  In  fact  it  cannot,  in  the  case  of  these 
drunks,  petty  assaults,  and  drunk  and  incapables, 
which  are  offences  all  through  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

10.562.  You  acted  under  the  late  Stipendiary 
Gemmel,  and  you  have  acted  in  the  Central,  and  seen 
a  number  of  bailies  administer  justice.  Was  there 
any  marked  difference  between  his  sentences  and 
those  of  the  citizen  magistrates  ? — Well,  Mr  Gemmel 
was  a  judge  in  whom  undoubtedly  the  humane 
instincts  were  very  strong. 

10.563.  Well  now,  take  any  particular  kind  of  case. 
How  did  he  deal  with  drunk  and  incapables? — He 
allowed  more  drunks  and  incapables,  generally,  to  go- 
with  an  admonition  than  is  usual  at  present 

10.564.  What  did  he  do  in  the  way  of  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  drunk  and  incapable? — Fines,', 53. 
and  78.  6d. — very  much  the  same  as  at  present,   ^'''•'''-j 

10,566.  Taking  the  fine,  is  the  ratio  between  the 
fine  and  the  amount  of  imprisonment  fixed  by  statnite, 
or  does  it  vary  with  the  will  of  the  magistrate? — It  is 
fixed,  or  rather,  more  strictly  speaking,  it  is  limited 
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Mr.  George      by  statute.     The   Summary  Juriediotton  (Scotlaiid) 

iVettem.  Act  of  1881  provides  that,  'where  a  fine  does  not 

U  Dec~iaM  '  ^"^^^  ^^>  ^^^  period  of  impriaoDmeot  shall  oot 

'        ■  '  exceed  seven  days ;  exceeds  lOs.,  but  does  not  exceed 

'  ^1,  fouirteea  days  j  exceeds  £\,  but  does  not  exceed 

'  £5,  one  month ;  exceeds  X5,  but  does  not  exceed 

<  £20,  two  months ;  exceeds  ,£20,  three  mmiths.'   The 

imprisonment,  you  see,  is,  'shall  not  exceed.' 

10.666.  Then  you  say  it  is  not  fixed  by  statute  the 
amount.  A  man  might  inflict  a  penalty  of  lOs.  w 
seven  days,  but  one  man  might  give  58.  or  three 
days,  and  another  man  might  give  7s.  6d.  or  three 
days,  and  another  man  might  give  10s.  or  three  days ) 
— ^Tes,  that  is  so.  The  period  of  imprisonment  is 
liouted  by  the  Act,  not  fixed. 

10.667.  It  is  in  the  option  of  the  magistrate, 
within  this  limit  to  heighten  or  lower  the  money  tines, 
and  to  extend  or  diminish  the  imprisonment  ? — Yes. 

10.568.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to  have  certain 
fixed  fines  and  equivalent  periods  of  imprisonment. 
You  have,  for  instance,  5a  or  three  days  ^— Yes. 

10.569.  Which  is  common? — That  is  not  by  any 
means.  I  often  notice  a  certain  symmetry  is  observed. 
You  have  5a  or  five  days,  and  7s.  6d.  or  seven  days. 

10.570.  But  a  man  may  reverse  that } — Yes. 

10.571.  In  prosecuting,  do  you  bring  forward  or 
do  you  keep  back  previous  convictions  until  after  the 
man  has  been  found  guilty? — ^There  is  a  general 
practice,  I  believe,  especially  in  certain  ptjice  courts. 

10.572.  You  are  not  speaking  of  Glasgow  ? — I  am 
speaking  generally  of  a  thing  that  is  prevalent  in 
Glasgow  as  well  as  elsewhere.  There  is  a  kind  of 
general  idea  that  where  a  person  has  been  tried  for 
being  drunk,  or  drunk  and  incapable,  or  for  having 
committed  an  amault,  that  the  magistrate  is  entitled 
to  ask,  'Haa  this  man  been  here  before?' — that  is, 
after  the  prisoner  has  been  found  guilty.  The  law  is 
extremely  careful  in  dealing  with  the  legal  position 
of  a  prisoner  in  that  case,  that  you  can  only  aver  a 
piBvious  ooDviotion  after  he  has  been  convicted; 
and  in  certain  types  of  cases,  as  in  eases  of  assault, 
you  can  libel  a  previoua  conviction,  but  you  cannot 
state  the  fact  that  the  man  has  been  previously  etna- 
victed  if  you  have  not  averred  it  on  the  face  of  tiw 
ohajrge.  I^ow  that  undoubtedly,  «s  it  stands  just  now, 
involves  a  great  difficulty  if  the  magistrate  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  ask  what  previous  oonvietions,  vft  if 
there  are  any  previous  convictions,  against  a  man. 
It  compels  the  magistrate  to  give  judgment  upon  aa 
A.B.  case.  In  the  oaae  of,  for  instance^  drunk  and 
incapable  I  have,  after  full  consideraticm  of  this  quea- 
ti<B^  come  to  this  opinion,  that,  as  the  law  and  as  my 
duty,  I,  as  procurator-fiscal,  have  no  right  to  states 
in  prosecuting  a  case,  anything  which  I  would  not  be 
entitled  to  put  a  witness  into  the  box  to  prove.  In 
other  words,  take  the  case  of  aasauH  where  a  previous 
conviction  is  not  libelled.  I  have  assumed  that  I 
have  proved  to  the  satisfaetion  of  the  magistrate 
that  the  assault  was  committed.  The  magistrate  tunu 
round  and  asks  me,  'Has  this  man  been  previously 
'  convicted  of  assault  Var,'  Has  he  bew  convicted  ^ 
*  aaj  other  offence  t'  My  position  with  regard  to  that 
is  this,  I  am  not  legally  entitled  to  put  a  policeman, 
or  any  other  person,  into  the  box  to  prove  that  this 
man  has  been  convicted  either  of  assault  or  of  having 
been  drunk  and  inoapable,  and  I  cannot  think  that  it 
is  my  duty  or  my  right  to  make  unsworn,  on  my  own 
responsibility,  a  statement  that  he  has  been  previously 
oonvicted.  And  for  that  reason  I  have  systematically 
— and  I  believe  I  have  the  general  conourreuce  of  the 
assessor*  in  the  police  court  —  discowaged,  as  fax 
possible,  inquiry  not  into  chacacter  but  into  the 
<)ue8tion  of  provious  convictions,  exo^t  in  oasaa  in 
which  character  is  a  part  of  the  case.  The  exception 
to  which  I  refer  q>«ciaUy  is  the  case  of  prostitution, 
where  you  allege  on  the  face  of  it— and  you  need  to 
allege  on  the  faoe  of  it — that  the  penon  is  a  prostitute; 
and  I  consider  then  that  I  am  entitled  to  say,  '  This 
'  person  is  a  prostitute,  because  she  has  been  oonvioted 
'  here  on  that  charge.'  I  have  feequently  put  a  witnew 
aato  the  box  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  person  ms  a 
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prostitute,  bnt,  as  the  best  possible  evidenee  that  gould  Mr.  Oeorge 
be  led,  that  aixe  was  a  prostitute  who  had  been  con-  i>W&«»^ 
vioted. 

10.573.  Do  you  give  notice  of  previous  convic- 
tions in  the  case  of  prostitution  ? — No. 

10.574.  We  shall  take  the  ordinary  case  of  assault. 
In  Edinburgh,  the  Chief  Constable  tells  us  that  pre- 
vious convictions  were  stated  in  proof — that  is,  before 
the  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  had  been  given. 
As  I  understand,  under  Lord  Kingsbuigh's  Act — on 
which  I  presume  you  base — the  principle  laid  down  is 
that  previous  convictions  shall  not  be  brought  forward, 
at  all  events  in  certain  cases,  until  it  has  been  found 
whether  a  man  is  guilty  or  not.  If  he  is  brou^t 
guilty,  these  previous  convictions  are  brought  forward 
to  enable  the  judge  to  determine  his  sentence.  The 
object  of  withholding  them  beforehand  is  to  prevent 
prejudice  being  raised  by  the  proving  of  previous  con- 
victions, as  bearing  upon  the  simple  matter  of  fact 
which  the  jury  are  appointed  to  try.  As  I  understand, 
you  keep  back  previous  convictions,  not  only  in  proo^ 
but  after  a  man  has  been  proved  guilty.  We  were 
told  that  in  Edinburgh  the  practice  was  to  bring  them 
forward  in  pro<rf,  before  the  verdict  has  been  found. 
How  can  you  explain  to  us  that  discrepancy ! — Both 
things  are  quite  conceivable,  because  I  have  personally 
to  do  both  things  in  different  cases.  I  might  have 
brought  you  a  case.  There  is  a  distinction  in  law  laid 
down  by  the  High  Court  in  regard  to  these  cases,  but 
in  an  ordinary  police  case — take  the  case  of  a  theft,  or 
take  the  case  of  assault — where  a  charge  bears  that  a 
person  has  committed  such  and  such  an  offence,  and 
this  person  has  been  previously  convicted,  forming  a 
schedule  annexed.  There  is  a  schedule  containing  the 
conviction  for  assault  or  theft,  being  offences  of  the 
same  tjTpe  as  that  which  is  charged  in  this  case.  It 
would  be  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  1887  aot  to  prove 
that  offence,  until  the  magistrate  had  found  the  charge 
proven. 

10.575.  Would  you  read  us  the  clause  in  the  1887 
Aot  which  is  snjqposed  to  guide  this  ? — It  is  governed 
by  section  67  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland) 
Act^  1887,  where,  providing  for  the  case  of  trial  before 
a  jury,  it,  by  other  clauses,  is  ceteris  parHnu  to  apply 
to  oases  in  the  police  court,  the  previous  convictions 
against  the  person  accused  shall  uut  be  laid  before  the 
jnry,  wox  shall  reCarence  be  made  thereto  in  presence 
of  the  jury,  before  the  verdict  is  returned. 

10.576.  In  cases  whwe  there  is  no  jury,  the  judge 
is  the  jury,  and  the  judge  finds  as  to  matters  of  fact 
as  well  as  of  law  ? — That  is  one  thing,  but  there  is  a 
clause  that  follows^  and  this  is  the  dauae  on  which 
every  practice  is  founded — '  Nothing  herein  contained 
'  shall  prevent  the  Public  Prosecutor  from  laying 
'  before  the  jury  evidence  of  such  previous  convictions, 
'  where,  by  the  existing  law,  it  is  competent  to  lead  evi- 
'  denoe  of  such  previous  convictions  as  evidence  in 
'  eauaa,  in  suppOTt  of  the  substantive  charge.'  The 
meaning  of  that,  as  interpreted,  is  that,  for  instance 
in  sbebeening,  you  require  to  say,  in  stating  a  charge, 
that  so  and  so  has  supplied  liquor  without  a  licence, 
and  this  is  the  second  offence.  The  reason  is  that  you 
require  to  set  forth  what  the  penalty  is,  and  the 
penalty  is  detennined  by  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  first  or  second  or  third  offenoe.  And 
where  you  have  to  put  on  the  face  of  the  charge  that 
it  is  the  second  offence,,  it  has  been  ruled  by  the  court 
that  it  is  necessary  to  prove,  before  closing  the  evi- 
dcaioe  for  the  prosecution,  the  two  previous  convictions, 
or  the  one  previous  conviction. 

10.577.  Therefbre  we  may  take  it  that  in  Glasgow, 
where  there  are  no  cumulative  penalties,  under  that 
clause  you  would  hold  yourself  precluded  from  menr 
tioning  previous  convictions  for  drunkenness  or  any 
analagous  offence  in  connection  witii  the  charge  of 
drunk  and  inoiq>al)Ie;  but  if  you  were  acting  in  a 
bur^  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  which  provides  a 
special  penalty  for  repeated  offences  of  drunkenness 
under  a  separate  clause,  you  would  consider  yourself 
obliged  to  state  convictions?—!  confess  my  mind  is 
not  z«freshed  on  the  tenus  of  the  clause. 
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10.578.  The  terms  of  the  clause  are  that,  for  three 
convictions  of  drunkenness  in  a  given  time,  a  man 
maj  be  sentenced  to  14  days,  with  the  option  of  a 
fine,  in  addition  to  the  other  penalties.  If  jou 
claimed  that  penalty  you  would  have,  under  your  own 
interpretation,  to  put  down  the  previous  convictions  T 
— It  is  very  awkward  to  give  an  opinion  without 
having  the  clause  before  me.  The  cases  in  Glasgow 
that  we  have,  in  which  previous  convictions  are 
proved,  are  mainly  shebeening  cases  and  breach  of 
the  Licensing  Act.  We  have  it  also  in  smoke  com- 
plaints. 

10.579.  Well,  we  shall  go  to  the  case  of  Edinburgh, 
where  the  Chief  Constable  told  us  the  practice  was  to 
lead  evidence  as  to  previous  conviction  in  proof  of  this 
very  case! — I  would  naturally  be  diffident  about 
giving  an  opinion  upon  the  Edinburgh  practice. 

10.580.  I  do  not  wish  your  opinion  as  against  his 
opinion.  We  all  understand  that  legal  interpretations 
differ  very  vastly,  but  I  presume  that  6x>m  your 
reading  of  the  Act  one  might  put  it  in  law  phraseology 
tbat  it  was  not  competent  to  lead  evidence  as  to 
previous  convictions,  except  in  cases  where  previous 
convictions  are  considered  as  part  of  the  caseY — Quite 
so.     That  is  the  exact  statement. 

10.581.  And  it  leaves  you  to  determine  if  that  is 
part  of  the  case,  and  really  affords  very  little  guidance  1 
It  gives  you  no  peremptory  order,  but  I  should  like 
if  you  could  put  in  that  decision  of  the  C!ourt  of 
Session  to  which  you  referred  t — I  shall  refer  you  to 
it.     It  is  the  Dundee  case. 

10.582.  You  are  aware  that  the  practice  differs 
most  widely  throughout  Scotland! — It  does,  I 
believe. 

10.583.  That  the  interpretation  of  that  clause,  as 
applicable  to  police  offences,  varies  in  almost  every 
town  ? — I  believe  so. 

10,684.  Now  take  the  case  of  Glasgow,  where  we 
are  told  about  its  not  being  the  practice  here  to  lead 
proof  of  previous  convictions  before  the  verdict  has 
been  pronounced  t — That  is  the  general  practice. 

10.585.  Last  night  we  visited  tke  Northern  Police 
Office,  and  the  superintendent!  or  the  lieutenant  on 
duty,  showed  us  police  records  which  he  said  would 
enable  him  to  state  how  often  anyone  had  been 
previously  convicted,  and  I  think  from  what  he  said  I 
gained  the  impression  that  these  previous  convictions 
were  utilised  in  the  prosecution.  Is  the  system,  as 
based  upon  your  interpretation,  uniform  in  all  the 
police  courts  of  Glasgow  1 — It  is  so. 

10.586.  I  suppose  you  direct! — I  am  in  frequent  in- 
tercourse also  with  the  superintendents. 

10.587.  You  are  not  merely  head,  but  you  have 
control ! — That  is  so. 

10.588.  You  say  that  the  system  you  have  described 
to  us  is  uniformly  exercised  over  Glasgow !— Yes.  I 
should  perhaps  qualify  that  by  saying  that  the  magis- 
trates put  us  all  into  an  awkward  box  by  asking  the 
question,  which  I  consider  they  have  no  right  to  ask 
sometimes,  '  Has  this  man  been  previously  convicted ! ' 

10.589.  Well,  we  take  jon  to  say  that  the  most 
frequent  case  in  which  you  make  an  exception  to  that 
general  rule  is  the  case  of  prostitutes,  where  you  libel 
previous  convictions ! — Well,  I  do  not  libel  them. 

10.590.  But  you  prove  them  without  libel! — 
Scarcely  that  even.  I  have  done  it,  but  not  as  a  rule. 
Not  actual  proof  of  a  conviction,  but  the  fact  of  there 
having  been  a  conviction. 

10.591.  I  have  a  verbatim  report  of  a  prostitute 
case  here,  and  I  shall  just  read  it  to  you — '  Barbara 
'  H.  was  charged  with  importuning  passengers  in  the 
'  street.  (Barbara.)  Not  guilty.  (Policeman.)  Last 
'  night  at  20  after  1 2  the  prisoner  came  along  the 
'south  side  of  Argyle  Street:  between  Jamaica 
'  Street  and  Polytechnic  she  accosted  four  separate 
'  men.  I  have  known  her  for  the  last  two  or  three 
<  years  as  a  prostitnte.  The  last  time  she  was  ad- 
'  monished.  (Second  Constable.)  I  know  the  prisoner 
'  to  be  a  prostitute.     She  accosted  four  men  last  night 

•  between  Jamaica  Street  and  Polytechnic.     Was  con- 

*  victed  here  before.     (Magittrate.)  kaj  witnesses  for 
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'  the  defence! — None.  (Barbara.)  I  was  the  worse  of  Ur.  Gtorr 
'  drink  at  the  time.  (Magistrate.)  When  was  she  here  Aeifaw. 
•  last !  (Qfieer.)  In  February,  when  she  was  ad- 
'  monished.  (Magistrate.)  ISs.  or  14  days.'  Now 
you  call  that  proving  a  previous  conviction! — ^The 
point  on  which  that  turns  is  the  technical  one  of 
what  proving  a  conviction  is.  The  proving  of  a 
conviction,  strictly  speaking,  consists  in  putting  an 
officer  into  the  box  with  an  extract  of  the  coovic- 
tion,  or  with  the  court-book  before  him,  who  swears 
that  such  and  such  a  person  has  been  convicted. 
But  that  particular  case,  like  the  case  against  a 
prostitute,  is  under  section  18  of  the  1892  Act,  directed 
against  every  prostitute,  or  street  walker,  who  loiters 
about  and  importunes.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
she  is  a  prostitute,  and  that  is  usually  done  by  the 
evidence  of  two  policemen ;  and  I  consider  that  no 
better  evidence  can  be  led  to  the  fact  that  a  person 
is  a  prostitnte  than  that  she  has  been  convicted. 

10.592.  You  treat  her  exceptionally! — No.  It  is 
more  a  question  of  character,  and  the  question  I 
usually  ask  a  witness  is  as  to  what  means  he  has  of 
knowing  that  she  is  a  prostitute,  and  the  answer 
which  is  given,  and  is  expected,  if  I  know  that  it  is 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  been  convicted,  is  'be- 
'  cause  I  saw  her  convicted.' 

10.593.  That  is  not  proving  convictions,  but 
character ! — Precisely. 

10.594.  There  is  another  thing  about  loitering.  I 
understand  they  are  not  taken  up  for  loitering — 
simply  for  importuning! — There  used  to  be  an  old 
idea,  in  the  more  strict  interpretation  of  statutes, 
that  the  word  '  or '  was  tantamount  in  many  cases  to 
'and,'  and  the  charge  now  in  all  cases  is  'loitering 
'  about  and  impwtnning  passengers.' 

10.595.  There  is  another  matter  in  the  treatment 
of  that  class  of  prisoners  that  seems,  at  first  at  all 
events,  exceptional — namely,  the  proving  of  the  im- 
portuning is  done  by  policemen,  who  have  not,  in 
many  cases,  heard  the  words  used,  and  there  is  never 
any  evidence  brought  by  the  man  who  is  importuned, 
who  has  the  right  to  complain! — There  is  great 
latitude — ^rather,  I  should  say,  great  divergence — of 
opinion  amongst  the  different  mi^strates  with  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  that  clause.  Mr.  Gonmel 
himself  was  strict,  in  fact,  I  should  say  very  strict  in 
his  interpretation. 

10.596.  How!  —  In  that  he  insisted  upon  the 
proving  of  something  more  than  the  mere  fact  that 
the  person  known  to  be  a  prostitute  loitered  about  the 
streets,  and  was  seen  to  speak  to  persons.  If,  fbr 
instance,  the  evidence  led  showed  that  the  prostitute 
laid  hand  upon  a  man,  or  went  out  of  her  way  in  order 
to  speak  to  one  or  two  passengers,  or  took  passengen 
up  an  entry ;  or  if  the  actual  words  were  heard,  as  some- 
times happened,  although  I  should  say  that  of  all  the 
prostitutes  I  have  seen  convicted,  in  not  half-a-dozeu 
cases  have  the  actual  words  been  proved.  But  some- 
times that  has  been  done.  Mr  Gemmel  insisted  upon 
something  more  than  the  mere  fiaot  of  their  being  seen 
to  speak  to  a  strange  man.  Some  of  the  citizen  magis- 
trates in  Glasgow  do  the  same.  Some  others  are  content 
with  rather  less  evidence,  and  obviously,  from  the  legal 
bearing  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  a  question  which  lies  en- 
tirely in  the  mind  of  the  magistrates  whether  the 
proving  of  loitering  about  and  importuning  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  is  enough  or  not.  Another 
question  which  bears  upon  that,  was  that  Mr.  Gtemmel 
would  rarely  convict  for  loitering  about  during  the 
daytime,  and  I  have  seen  in  the  same  way  that  most 
of  the  citizen  magistrates  now  apply  a  very  much 
sterner  canon  of  construction  to  the  evidence  of  a  case 
where  it  is  loitering  during  the  day,  than  loitering  dur- 
ing the  night. 

10.597.  What  penalties  did  Mr  Gemmel  usually  in- 
flict, and  what  do  the  citizen  magistrates ! — Well,  the 
new  Police  Act  enlarged  the  penalty  from  14  to  30 
days. 

10.598.  What  was  it  in  Mr  Gemmel's  time!-^Tbe 
littiit  was  14  days,  until  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

10.599.  But  the  last  year  will  do  when  be  had  the 
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same  powers  as  the  magistrates  t — I  do  not  think  he 
imposed  so  frequently  the  heavier  penalties  as  are  im- 
posed by  the  citizen  magistrates. 

10.600.  What  were  his  usual  penalties,  10s.  or  15s.? 
-^I  do  not  think  he  often  went  beyond  ^1. 

10.601.  With  how  many  days  t— I  do  not  think  ihat 
h«  ordinarily  went  beyond  14  days^  but  at  this  distance 
r  cannot  say  exactly. 

10.602.  But  did  he  often  go  up  to  14  days  1— Often 
not,  I  should  say.  Mr.  Gemmel  was  anxious  to  give 
t^iese  girls  a  chance. 

10.603.  Wheredidhesitf— In  the  Central 

10.604.  He  was  anxious  to  give  them  a  ohance,  and 
be  treated  them  leniently?  Did  he  send  off  many 
with  admonitions  ? — Yea 

10.605.  How  was  the  ci^  of  Olasgow  as  to  prosti- 
tu^on,  I  mean  the  parade  of  prostitution  in  the  streets, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  what  the  police  have  to  concern 
themselves  with, — was  the  offensive  and  demoralising 
parading  of  prostitution  in  the  streets  worse  in  Mr. 
Uemmel's  time  than  with  the  severer  penalties  which 
are  now  being  enforced  ? — I  believe  that  the  streets  of 
Gla^igow  have  been  relatively  fairly  dear,  and,  from  my 
own  observation,  I  could  not  give  you  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  any  material  difierenoe. 

10.606.  Then,  as  the  result  of  your  experience,  do 
you  think  that  these  long  sentences  are  useful  or 
neoesaary? — I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
that  sentences  of  any  kind  are  doing  very  much  good. 

10.607.  Have  you  been  in  Edinburgh  much  ?— Yes. 

10.608.  What  do  you  think  of  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh as  compared  with  Glasgow  t — Well,  I  should  say 
there  are  far  more  prostitutes  to  be  seen  in  Princes 
Street  than  in  Qlasgow. 

10.609.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  That  is  of  the  showy 
kind  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  a  very  general  impression. 

10.610.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  think  the  risk 
of  a  decent  man  being  accosted,  or  of  a  lady  being  in- 
stilted,. walking  along  one  of  the  Edinburgn  streets  is 
greater  than  would  be  the  risk  in  Glasgow  t — Broadly 
speaking,  I  do  not  think  the  risk  is  very  great  in  either 
town. 

10.611.  But  I  ask  you  in  which  it  is  greater? — I 
could  not  answer. 

10.612.  There  are  some  magistrates,  however,  who 
never  give  more  tiian  5s.  or  24  hours,  and  dismiss  a 
great  number  of  the  oases? — I  know. 

10.613.  But  probably  you  don't  think,  at  all  events, 
that  the  long  sentences  have  any  practical  effect  be- 
yond the  physical  removal  of  die  women  from  the 
scene  of  their  action  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  have 
observed  no  marked  difference. 

10.614.  You  talk  about  shebeeuing  cases.  Have 
you  many  in  Olasgow  ? — We  have  a  great  many  in 
the  Central  district  of  Glasgow. 

10.615.  I  suppose  it  falls  upon  you  to  issue  warrants 
for  the  search  of  these  shebeens  as  Procurator-Fiscal  ? 
— That  is  a  function  which  is  very  rarely  re- 
quired. 

10.6 1 6.  Well,  the  Police  Superintendent  of  Greenock 
told  us  that  he  signed  150  warrants  a  week,  tiiat  they 
lapsed  in  a  week,  but  that  they  enabled  his  men  to 
visit  160  shebeens? — Our  system  is  quite  different 
here.  The  police,  generally  speaking,  have  no  difficulty 
in  being  admitted  into  shebeens.  The  shebeener,  as  a 
rule,  when  the  police  go  to  the  door — the  shebeener 
imdoubtedly  coijd  refuse  to  admit  him,  but,  as  a  rule, 
he  does  not  do  so.  The  constables  go  in,  they  get  a 
statement  from  the  man,  and,  of  course,  they  see  what 
is  there.  The  only  difference  between  their  being 
there  with  a  warrant  is,  that  they  cannot  open  shut 
and  lockfast  places. 

10.617.  But  is  there  any  exceptional  power,  under 
the  Glasgow  Police  Act,  for  constables  to  enter  she- 
beens ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  is  any  excep- 
tional power. 

10.618.  They  can  go  in,  but  they  cannot  open  look- 
fast  places? — That,  however,  is  by  permission;  and 
that  is  how  our  system  is  conducted  in  90  cases  out 
of  100. 


10.619.  You  say  that  they  allow  your  men  to  go  Mr.  Otorye 
in  ? — Yes.  A'HIioh. 

10.620.  That  surely  indicates  a  great  amount  of  .„  nir~ioQ^ 
softness,  if  they  know  that  there  is  anything  illegal       ^**        * 
going  on  ? — But  it  isn't  illegal  for  a  constable  to  enter 

any  house.     A  constable  may  enter  my  house,  if  I 
choose  to  let  him  ia 

10.621.  But  if  you  happen  to  be  engaged  in  an 
illicit  occupation  Uke  a  shebeener  you,  as  a  lawyer, 
would  not  let  the  constable  in  ? — No. 

10.622.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  how  it  was  that 
the  shebeeners  were  so  ignorant  of  the  law  as  not  to 
know  their  rights  in  the  matter.  Have  you  many 
convictions  of  shebeeners  on  the  evideuce  obtained  by 
the  voluntaty  admission  of  customers  ? — In  the  great 
mass  of  cases,  the  evidence  in  shebeening  cases  cou- 
sists  iirstiy  in  the  evidence  of  one  or  more  of  the 
persons  concerned.  Usually  speaking,  we  get  two  of 
the  persona  who  are  drinking.  They  are  persuaded  to 
come  and  give  evidence.  Sometimes,  of  course,  they 
are  tried  for  beiug  found  in  shebeens,  being  drunk  and 
drinking,  and  afterwards,  when  the  charge  is  brought 
against  the  keeper  of  the  house,  these  persons  come 
forward  and  tell  that  they  went  up  to  the  house  at 
such  and  such  a  time,  and  bought  liquor  fh>m  such 
and  such  a  person ;  and  they  are  very  frequentiy  in 
the  house  at  the  time  the  police  go  up. 

10.623.  Are  these  unfortunate  men  first  sentenced 
to  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  then  made  turn  wit- 
ness?— Very  frequently. 

10.624.  Do  they  expect  any  release  ? — That  is  the 
other  side.  But  the  fact  that  a  man  is  to  give  evi- 
dence for  me  in  a  shebeening  case  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  ask  the  magistrate  to  let  him  off.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  sound  morals  to  do  so. 

10.625.  Do  you  know  how  many  shebeens  are  con- 
sidered to  exist? — No.  I  am  not  well  versed  in  the 
statistical  side  of  the  question. 

10.626.  Here  is  the  clause  of  the  Burghs  Police  Act 
dealing  with  habitual  drunkards.  Look  at  it  and  say, 
if  you  were  in  a  burgh,  whether  you  would  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  prove  previous  convictions,  under 
your  own  interpretation  of  it? — I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  dealing  with  a  previous  conviction,  under 
section  382  of  the  Burghs  Police  .\ct,  if  I  were  inter- 
preting it  in  Glasgow,  1  should  certainly  not  pi-ove 
previous  conviction  until  after  conviction  on  the  specific 
charge. 

10,626a.  But  you  would  prove  it  then  ? — Yes. 

10.627.  Then  you  have, three  modes  of  dealing — 
(1)  not  proving  the  previous  conviction  till  after  eon- 
viction  on  the  specific  charge;  (2)  not  proving  con- 
victions at  all ;  and  (3)  proving  convictions  before  the 
conviction  on  the  specific  charge  ? — Yes. 

10.628.  And  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of 
practice  in  all  these  detaUs  among  the  different 
towns  ? — I  believe  so ;  but  these  things  only  come 
before  me  when  they  are  reported  in  the  High  Court 
proceedings. 

10.629.  In  the  Sherift  Court  do  you  know  if  the 
same  interpretation-  is  placed  upon  that  clause  of  Lord 
Kingsburgn's  Act  ? — I  imderstand  that  in  the  Sheriff 
court  the  same  interpretation  is  given.  For  instance, 
if  they  have  cases  of  previous  conviction,  they  are 
only  proved  after  the  conviction  on  the  specific 
charge. 

10.630.  On  breaches  of  the  peace  and  assaults  in  the 
county,  in  Lanarkshire  I  mean? — It  depends.  Some 
of  them  are  brought  before  the  justices,  and  the  serious 
cases  go  before  the  sheriffs. 

10.631.  The  petty  ones  go  before  the  justices? — 
Yes. 

10.632.  Sitting  in  Glasgow? — They  sit  in  different 
parts.  The  Lanarkshire  cases  are  brought  into  Glasgow 
as  the  general  centre. 

10.633.  For  instance,  in  Perth,  the  Perthshire  petty 
offences  were  brought  before  the  sheriff-substitutes, 
whereas  the  Perth  city  cases  were  disposed  of  before 
the  police  magistrates  of  the  burgh  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  method  here,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  practice. 
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10,6^4.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Glasgow  most 

have  known  the  habitual  criminals  better  than  the 

19  Dec  lS94  *''*i''®"  magistrates  ? — It  is  the  one  great  advantage  in 
'         '  hating  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

10.635.  But  if  you  found  yourself  debarred  ftom 
proving  previous  convictions,  if  the  stipendiary  knows 
the  people,  is  not  that  driving  a  coach  and  four  through 
the  law  \ — Under  the  same  principle  the  assessors,  more 
or  less^  know  the  offenders. 

10.636.  But  the  assessors  secretly  impart  their 
knowledge  to  the  men  on  the  bench  ? — I  suppose  they 
do,  although  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

10.637.  In  connection  with  dealing  with  the  habit- 
ual criminal  is  there  any  way  which  stiggests  itself  to 
you  as  a  method  by  which  their  number  might  be 
lessened,  and  a  proportion  of  them,  at  all  events, 
reformed? — I  am  afraid,  although  I  have  thought  a 
good  deal  about  the  subject,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
been  able  to  commit  myself  to  any  form  of  treatment. 

10.638.  We  shall  take  another  specific  case — that  is, 
the  case  of  juvenile  offences.  Have  you  much  to  do 
with  that  t— "We  have  a  good  many  cases. 

10.639.  How  are  they  generally  dealt  with  ? — First 
osences  almost  invariably  are  dismissed  with  an 
admonition. 

10.640.  And  for  the  second  t — Mr  Gemmel  used  in 
oertaiu  cases  occasionally  to  order  the  whip,  but  there 
has  been  no  case  of  whipping  since.  The  citizen 
magistrates  have  got  an  objection,  apparently  on 
principle,  to  whipping  at  all,  and  there  certainly  has 
been  no  case  of  whipping  in  the  Central  Police  Court 
since. 

10.641.  Would  you  give  your  own  opinion?  Are 
you  in  favour  of  Mr  Gemmel's  or  the  citizen  magi- 
strates' practice? — I  am  not  very  clear  on  the  subject. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  one  felt  that  it  was 
no  use  sending  a  boy  to  prison,  and  that  a  whipping 
was  really  the  best  thing  for  him.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  subject  of  whipping  is  surrounded  with  so 
many  peculiarities,  that  one  hesitates  to  say  distinctly 
what  one's  preference  would  be. 

10.642.  In  connection  with  the  whip,  you  would 
not  made  any  recommendation  as  to  any  extension  of 
the  Act  by  which  whipping  might  be  given  as  an  alter- 
native J — I  do  not  think  so. 

10.643.  How  would  you  treat  girls? — Girls,  of 
course,  have  never  been  whipped. 

10.644.  The  girls  are  not  whipped,  and  it  is  still 
more  undesirable  to  send  them  to  prison  if  you  can 
help  it,  than  when  it  is  boys? — Of  course  boys  are 
frequently  brought  up  for  offences  against  public 
order — that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  of  throwing  stones 
at  constables,  and  little  things  of  that  kind,  where  the 
element  of  mischief  enters  into  it.  Girls  do  not  come 
before  us  in  that  connection. 

10.645.  We  saw  two  young  girls  in  the  Glasgow 
Prison,  one  of  whom  was  in  for  the  third  time.  'They 
were  then  in  for  a  charge  of  malicious  mischief,  which 
consisted  of  what  might  have  been  libelled  as  wilful 
fire-raising.  They  set  fire  to  a  show,  and  caused  some 
damage.  One  of  the  girls  had  been  twice  in  prison 
that  year  before.  She  had  been  in,  I  think  she  said, 
for  disorderly  conduct,  running  about  and  larking 
wild  on  the  street.  She  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  What  about  that  ? — Well,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  is  very  exceptional  for  girls. 

10.646.  Here  we  had  a  case  of  two  girls,  one  of 
whom,  as  I  said,  had  been  in  twice  before,  as  it  was 
described  to  us,  for  being  boisterous,  and  no  doubt  a 
nuisance  in  the  streets,  but  not  for  any  immoral 
conduct — My  experience  is  that  conduct  of  that  kind 
on  the  part  of  girls  is  decidedly  exceptional. 

10.647.  Now  we  came  across  a  boy.  I  forget 
what  he  was  sent  to  prison  for.  He  had  been  in,  I 
think,  two  or  three  times  before,  once  for  kicking  a 
football,  which  had  landed  against  some  woman,  and 
dirtied  her.  Are  there  many  of  these  football  cases 
sent  to  prison  ? — Verj-  seldom  sent  to  prison,  because 
the  fine  imposed  is  usually  a  very  nominal  one. 

10.648.  What  do  you  call  nominal  ?— Well,  I  have 
Been  a  fine  of  Is.,  or  of  28.  6d.     It  is  seldom  that 


more  than  28.  6d.  is  imposed  upon  lads  fbr  pHaying  Ur.  Otvr^ 
football.     Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  magistrates  are  not  IftUim. 
willing  to  convict,  imless  there  is  a  very  decided  case  j.  j^T",,,. 

of  persistency  and  obstruction,  and  nuisance  to  the      '_ 

public. 

10.649.  Do  not  yon  think  if  a  boy  or  girl  of  that 
class  gets  into  prison  it  is  very  apt  to  do  away  with 
all  the  terrors  that  had  existeid  in  their  mindB  as  to 
the  mystery  of  punishment  in  prison,  and  make  them 
reckless  in  going  back? — I  am  afraid  that  nothing 
that  I  have  seen  leads  me  to  attach  any  great  hope  (rf' 
the  effect  of  imprisonment 

10.650.  Do  not  you  think  that  such  a  petty  thing 
as  kicking  a  football,  or  riotous  conduct,  could  be 
dealt  with  by  a  boy  or  girl  being  relegated  to  the 
parents,  and  the  parents  beihg  told  that  if  they  gave 
them  a  parental  chastisement  no  further  punishment 
would  be  inflicted? — That  is  done,  I  suspect,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  and,  personally,  I  fully  share 
the  opinion  which  you  have  indicated.  Still  there  are 
cases  of  bad  boys. 

10.651.  Now  I  want  to  have  your  own  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  policy  of  pledges.  There,  again, 
the  practice  varies  very  greatly  throughout  Scotland. 
We  will  take  the  case  of  a  drunk  and  incapable,  or  a 
petty  assault  or  any  case  of  that  kind.  He  is  let  out 
on  a  pledge  of,  say  7s.  6d.  He  gives  what  name  he 
likes,  and  if  he  is  unknown  to  the  police  that  name  is 
accepted,  and  he  makes  off,  and  is  never  heard  of,  and 
there  is  no  more  trouble  taken  about  him,  unless  he 
turns  np.  Payment  of  the  pledge  is  in  fact  held  by 
the  poli6e  as  having  purged  the  offence.  In  Edin- 
burgh we  were  told  that  if  a  man  was  let  off  on  pledge 
it  was  regarded  as  bail  for  his  appearance,  and  if  he 
did  not  appear  the  bail  was  forfeited,  and  be  was 
cited  to  appear  afterwards,  and  that  the  forfeiture  of 
the  pledge  was  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  non- 
appearance, and  not  as  purging  the  offence  ? — I  think 
that  your  statement  entirely  mis-states  the  actual 
character  of  the  pledge  in  Glasgow.  If  a  man  gives 
7s.  6d.  in  Glasgow,  it  is  the  pledge  that  he  will  appear 
the  next  morning  for  trial,  and  he  is  called  next  morn- 
ing, and  if  he  is  not  there  the  pledge  is  there,  and 
then  forfeited,  so  that  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
practice  in  Edinburgh  it  is  only  a  difference  in  pro- 
cedure. The  fact  is  the  same — the  pledge  is  not  to 
purge  the  offence. 

10.652.  But  the  pledge  is  forfeited  in  consequence 
of  his  non-appearance,  and  not  as  a  fine  for  his  offence. 
The  offence  remains,  and  what  goes  on  in  Edinburgh 
is,  they  proceed  to  cite  to  bring  the  man  up,  and  then 
they  fine  him  for  his  offence,  not  counting  the  for- 
feiture as  any  expiation,  but  here  you  take  no  filiither 
trouble  in  the  matter  ?— In  the  majority  of  cases  we 
do  not.  Sometimes,  although  the  pledge  is  forfeited, 
a  warrant  is  granted  for  the  apprehension  of  the  man. 

10.653.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  cases  in  GIuk- 
gow  last  year  were  brought  up  thus? — Scarcely  any. 
I  could  not  distinctly  say. 

10.654.  Would  there  be  ten?— I  do  not  think  there 
would  be. 

10.655.  Then  we  may  practically  leave  that  out  of 
the  question,  so  that  I  think  toy  statement  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  practically  accdtate? — 
Except  in  its  terms.  The  pledge  is  not  taken  by  the 
police  except  as  a  pledge  for  the  man's  appearatace, 
and  it  is  forfeited  by  the  magistrate  for  non-appearance. 

10.656.  And  then  the  matter  is  allowed  to  drOp, 
whereas  it  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  public  prosecutor  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yea. 

10.657.  Now,  this  system  is  a  very  old  system  in 
Glasgow  and  all  over  Scotland,  and  I  see  you  are  in 
no  way  responsible  for  it,  but  you  have  shown  your- 
self to  be  a  man  of  subtle  legal  mind.  What  is  your 
idea  as  to  the  strict  legality  of  these  diverse  practices, 
or  the  policy  of  the  diverse  practices  in  all  such  instances- 
as  I  have  mentioned  ? — Well,  the  simplicity  of  working 
id  very  strongly  on  the  side  of  Glasgow. 

10.658.  I  suppose  that  is  the  chief  practical  recom- 
mendation?— ^That  is  quite  evident.  As  regai€s  the 
ethical  view  of  the  case,  there  is  perhaps  a  great  deal 
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Mr.  Cwrfr      49 %eflMd<ag«iaat  it    On  4^  other  hand,  these  pledges 
ilMtem.  jBie  modified  aoootdiag  to  the  offence.     For  a  biul 

u  D««?(MM.  """"'^  ^  """^  ^^  lodge  a  pledge  of  even  ^5.    The 

<iiung  is  (graded,  so  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  have 

the  pledge  aemediiug  ^proximately  representing  the 
fine  wihich  tbe  magistrate  would  have  imposed  if  he 
had  tried  dte  ease. 

10^668.  la  faet,  they  make  it  a  little  higher  gene- 
rally?—Yes. 

10.660.  But  that  makes  the  police  lieutenant  who 
receives  the  ehai^e  the  judge  as  to  the  proper  penalty 
<m  4be  aosnmption  of  gidlt,  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
it  leaves  the  wfaole  business  to  the  magistrate  after 
hearing  eivideuee  t — ^Yes. 

10.661.  We  have  been  told  that  it  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  enables  a  number  of  people  to  escape  the 
4flgiitdati(»i  of  appearing  before  the  police  magistrate, 
bat  it  lias  the  theoretical  disadvantage  of  dealing  dif- 
ferently with  tlte  rich,  who  pay  7b.  6d.,  and  the  poor, 
who  don't  "i — It  does  decidedly  make  a  difference. 

10.662.  Do  you  let  out,  for  instance,  a  Saturday 
drunk  t  Do  you  exact  the  same  pledge  as  in  the  case 
of  another  fellow  t — I  think  the  Saturday  night  pledge 
ia  similar.  In  some  oases  they  pledge  down  as  low  as 
Sa.  6d.  and  Ss. 

10.663.  In  what  office  do  they  do  that) — I  have 
•eeu  exceptional  casm  in  the  Central  of  2s.  6d.,  but 
they  are  eiceptional ;  5s.  and  7b.  6d  are  the  normal 
pledges. 

10.664.  I  suppose  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
trouble  of  the  police  to  get  up  a  case  T-— No  doubt. 

10.665.  Wotdd  you  give  us  the  number  of  people 
lot  out  OD  pledges  in  Ola^ow ) — 11,612. 

10.666.  Pledges  and  bail  bonds  fbrfeited ;  there  are 
very  few  bail  bonds  % — Very  few. 

10.667.  I  suppose  100  would  cover  them,  and  the 
rest  be  pledges  ^— Yes. 

10.668.  There  is  a  pretty  considerable  revenue  made 
out  of  pledges? — A  large  revenue. 

10.669.  What  would  you  consider  the  equity  of  this? 
Tbis  revenue  out  of  the  ple^;es  may  be  regarded  as 
an  inducement  to  pick  up  pledgaUe  looking  people  1 
It  has  been  represented  to  us  as  being  a  temptation 
to  the  town,  as  being  a  means  of  revenue  ?— It  is 
infinitesimal,  I  think. 

10.670.  Suppose  we  were  to  recommend  the  estab- 
lishaiMnt  of  atdult  reformatories,  which  have  been 
pfroposed  to  us,  for  the  treatment  of  these  habitual 
criminals,  would  it  not  be  a  very  equitable  thing  to 
recommend  that  support  should  be  drawn  from  the 
frfedge  fund  to  which  they  have  eontributed  probably 
very  largely  in  their  career  f — Well,  there  are  a  great 
Bsany  conditions  attaching  to  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

10.671.  But  you  don't  think  the  magistrates  would 
Mke  to  part  with  the  pledge  fund  1 — These  are  financial 
oOMiderations  with  which  I  liave  nothing  to  do ;  but 
Aere  is  the  element  that  t&e  pledges  are  given  as  a 
eontributioo  at  present  for  the  maintenance,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  the  police  force. 

10.672.  You  think  any  encroachment  upon  the 
TUMtfj  received  fnxn  pledgen  would  be  viewed  with 
OKtreme  jealousy  by  those  who  have  to  apply  the 
fimds  at  t^  present  moment  Y — I  have  no  authority 
to  speak  on  their  behalf,  but  I  expect  that  would  be 
narrowly  looked  into. 

10.673.  But,  from  the  outside  point  of  view,  do  you 
idiink  the  puUic  would  not  regwrd  the  appropriation 
of  ^Mdfic  fimds  of  that  sort  with  more  equanimity 
tfaanthe levying  of  a  rate  for  the  special  purpose  of 
oarrjnng  out  of  any  reformatory  institution? — Per- 
•oDsdly  speaking,  it  is  to  me  a  question  that  is 
now  preeooting  itself  for  the  first  time.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  police  courts  in 
Glasgow  would  fitly  enough  be  applied  in  part  to  any 
institation  which  was  for  the  treatment  of  the  ofienders 
in  Glasgow. 

10.674.  There  is  another  point  about  these  pledges. 
They  vary  greatly  in  different  places.  I  think  it  was 
ia  Ihndee  since  the  adoption  of  the  clause  regarding 
8raBk>  in  this  Bnrgfas  Police  Act  which  gave  them 
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additional  powers.  They  have  raised  the  pledge  to  lOs.,  Mr.  ^htngr 

so  that  the  pledge,  bong  drunk  and  incapable,  is  lOs.  ^<<^<<>s« 

now.    Here  it  is  7s.  6d.    I  think  it  is  10s.  in  Aberdeen. 

The  average  pledge  in  Aberdeen  was  higher  than  here. 

It  was  lOs.,  and  in  some  places  it  was  as  low  as  Ss. 

That  is  more  or  less  an  equitable  thing,  but  I  suppose 

not  more  than  the  sentonces  resulting  from  the  difierent 

views  taken  by  different  magistrates  ? — No.    I  suppose 

you  are  aware  that  the  pledges  are  one  of  the  sorest 

signs  of  the  condition  of  trade  in  a  place  like  Qlasgow. 

In  good  seasons  there  are  far  more  pledges  than  in 

bad  seasons,  because  there  is  more  money.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  thing  works  out  so  that  there  are  in 

good  seasons  fewer  people  relatively  going  to  prison, 

because  more  fines  are  paid. 

10.675.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apprehensions  are 
enormous  1 — Yes,  the  apprehensions  are  more,  because 
there  is  more  money  to  spend  on  drink. 

10.676.  The  instructions  to  the  police,  we  under- 
stand, are  given  by  the  Chief  Constable,  with  little  or 
no  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
different  localities? — I  understand  the  magistrates 
have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  instructions  to 
the  police.  The  police  instruction  book  is  issued  by 
the  Chief  Constable,  and  it  is  part  of  the  discipline  of 
the  police  for  each  superintendent  to  have  constant 
and  habitual  meetings  with  the  officers  uuder  him,  at 
which  the  instructions  are  reiterated  and  amplified 
verbally. 

10.677.  This  we  find  fh>m  different  instructions  in 
certain  cases.  Take  the  case  of  Govau.  The  Chief 
Constable  told  us  that  he  had  given  very  different  in- 
structions in  regard  to  certain  cases  from  what 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  and  that  bad 
a  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  apprehen- 
sions. The  practice  varies  all  over  Scotland.  Do 
you  think  that  anything  could  be  done  by  entrusting 
to  the  Inspector  of  Constabulary  say,  some  general 
supervision  of  the  instructions,  so  that  you  might  pick 
up  what  was  considered  good,  or  wrought  well  in  one 
district,  and  recommend  its  application  in  other 
districts? — I  should  think  probably  a  good  deal  of 
good  might  be  done  in  that  way.  In  Glasgow  there  is 
a  printed  book  of  instructions  very  carefully  prepared, 
containing  practically  a  synopsis  of  the  Police  Act, 
and  giving  general  instructions  for  the  methods  of  the 
police  in  special  coses,  very  carefully  prepared,  and  a 
very  serviceable  book ;  but,  although  that  might  do  for 
Glasgow,  the  conditions  are  different.  We  are  dealing 
with  special  statutes  and  regulations,  which  are  quite 
different  from  what  they  would  be  over  Scotland 
generally. 

10.678.  Every  Chief  Constable  appears  to  have  a 
book.  I  do  not  know  whether  every  member  of  the 
force  has  it.  Ought  not  all  instructions  to  embody  the 
law  on  different  points  ? — Well,  I  should  certainly  say 
that  a  general  revision  by  some  competent  superior 
would  be  of  great  advantage. 

10.679.  For  instance,  as  to  the  method  of  dealing 
with  such  petty  offences  as  arise  out  of  drunkenness  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  tend,  I  should  think,  to  reduce  that  evil 
of  which  you  speak,  namely,  the  great  disparity  in 
treatment. 

10.680.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  meeting  the  disparity 
of  treatment  which  exists  previous  to  trial.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  case  you  have  every  prisoner  who  pleads 
not  guilty  remaud^  for  a  day,  thus  breaking  into  the 
second  day  for  his  trial  ? — We  have  not  that  in  Glas- 
gow. Every  man  who  pleads  guilty  is  not  remanded 
in  Glasgow. 

10,68Ua.  No,  but  it  does  exist  in  some  places,  some 
are  remanded  for  two  days.  There  is  no  disparity 
in  many  towns.  A  prisoner  remanded  is  sent  to 
a  comparatively  oomfortaUe  prison.  Txi  Glasgow  you 
remand  them  for  48  houiB  to  the  police  cell  ? — Yes. 

10.681.  Well,  that  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
punishment  to  a  man  who  ultimately  gets  a  very  small 
sentence  or  a  fine  ? — ^Tbat  is  so,  although  peibaps  no 
greater  than  the  difference  of  prismis. 

10.682.  T%8  difference  of  prisons?  What  do  you 
mean?— That  is  to  say,  a  man  in  the  Glasgow  police 
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Ur.  Oterge      cells  may  be  a  great  deal  better ;  it  may  be  even  by 
Ntilio*.  the  difference  of  the  cell  in  which  he  is  kept. 

U  Dec~l894  10,683.  But  the  prisons  are  aH  under  one  uniform 
'  '  authority,  and  you  have  a  minimum  standard  of  com- 
fort in  the  prisons  which  you  lack  in  ^e  cells.  There 
is  a  uniformity  of  treatment  of  untried  prisoners  in 
prisons  which  is  lacking  in  police  cells.  Do  you  think 
there  could  be  nothing  done  to  assimilate  the  treat- 
ment of  untried  prisoners  t — ^In  Glasgow,  ot  course,  we 
have  rather  exceptional  conditions.  It  materially  adds 
to  Uie  difficulty  and  the  risks  of  the  administration  of 
justice  if  prisoners  have  to  be  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  prison.  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of 
men  escaping  during  the  passage  to  the  prison,  and 
every  passage  of  that  kind  adds  to  the  risk  of  escape. 
On  the  score  of  convenience  it  is  certainly  preferable 
that  the  man  should  be  in  the  cells. 

10,684.  On  the  other  hand,  the  untried  prisoner  in 
the  cell  has  got  to  lie  on  a  plank  bed,  and  he  has  got 
no  covert — That  is  a  thing  that  would  be  capable  of 
easy  amendment  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  police 
office. 

10,686.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  one 
authority  who  would  try  and  make  the  conditions  of 
the  untried  prisoner,  who  presumably  is  not  guilty, 
similarly  bearable,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners 
by  the  Prison  Ckjmmisaioners  t — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
special  reason  for  interfering,  but  certainly  the  question 
seems  to  be  one  for  inquiry. 

10.686.  You  want  to  keep  the  man  safe  and  wellf — 
Yes. 

10.687.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  have  a 
second  or  a  third  prisoner  put  in  the  cell  with  a  re- 
manded prisoner! — I  do  not  think  it  is  usual  with  re- 
manded prisoners,  but  we  have  bad  sometimes  on  a 
crowded  night  more  than  one  prisoner  in  a  cell  over- 
night. 

10.688.  And  you  have  had  fatal  accidents  t — Not  in 
my  time,  but  there  have  been  accidents  which  have 
resulted  from  that. 

10.689.  But,  independent  of  accidents,  it  is  a  very 
horrible  and  undesirable  thing  for  a  man  to  be  locked 
up  from  the  Saturday  night  till  the  Monday  morning 
with  a  ruffian  or  disorderly  companion ) — That  is  so. 

1 0. 690.  You  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  reformation  of  this  matter  1 — No. 

10.691.  Do  you  believe  in  progressively  accumula- 
tive {>enalties  t-—I  have  not  seen  any  sufficient  return 
from  them  to  lead  me  to  that  view.  One  point  that 
strikes  one  having  so  many  cases  as  come  necessarily 
under  my  eye,  is  the  extraordinary  absence  of  the 
slightest  feeling  of  shame  in  a  man  about  being  drunk. 
You  get  1000  oases  of  men  who  are  charged  with  being 
drunk,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  above  2  per  cent, 
that  ever  dream  of  pleading  not  guilty. 

10.692.  But,  don't  the  most  of  the  shame&oed  lot 
get  off  on  pledge  1 — Well,  I  suspect  there  is  something 
in  that.  Possibly  they  do,  but  I  deal  only  with  those 
who  are  before  us.  A  great  many  of  the  pledged  ones 
come  back  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  Ts.  6d.  reduced 
to  6s.  It  is  a  clear  sign  of  that  absence  of  shame  of 
which  I  speak. 

10.693.  But  there  are  still  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  newer  offenders  who  wiU  offer  anything  on 
their  persons  in  pledge  t — Yes ;  but  men  charged  with 
assault,  with  riot,  or  using  abusive  language,  will  at 
once  say  that  they  were  drunk ;  but  t^y  <baw  the 
line  at  having  been  riotous,  or  having  used  abusive 
language,  or  having  committed  an  assault.  To  say 
they  were  drunk  seems  to  them  to  be  no  shame  what- 
ever. 

10.694.  About  the  abusive  language.  Is  the 
language  on  which  a  person  would  be  arrested 
desperately  bad  1  I  suppose  it  is  chiefly  women  who 
are  taken  up  for  that  i-— Both  men  and  women.  The 
practice  in  the  Central  Coiut — I  am  not  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  other  courts — is  this :  before  I 
ask  the  court  to  commit,  I  make  a  point  of  its  being 
a  case  in  which  a  person  has  been  practically  abtisive 
without  provocation,  where  the  language  is  gross  in 
its  character,  where  the  language  has  been  shouted 


out  so  that  it  could  be  heard  a  considerate  distance  Xr.  Qttrft 
off,  and  where  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  gross.  Neiimm, 

10,696.  These  are  not  cases  where  a  person  arrested  ._  j)ir~iiji 
has  used  obscene  and  abusive  language  to  the  police-       ^___ 
man? — In  all  these  cases  my  whole  influence  has  been 
against  obtaining  a  conviction. 

10.696.  But  are  you  not  autocratic  in  that  matter  t 
— But  the  facts  do  not  come  fully  out  until  the 
examination  of  the  witness. 

10.697.  Does  the  charge  not  specify  that! — The 
words  of  the  Act  are  '  Used  abutive  language.' 

10.698.  And  cannot  you  at  the  last  moment  with- 
draw the  charge? — Yes.  At  the  same  time,  when 
laying  the  case  before  the  magistrate,  whilst  I  fre- 
quency withdraw  charges,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  possibly  the  magistrate  might  be  of  a  different 
opinion  from  myself,  and  it  savours  of  a  want  oS  respect 
to  the  Bench  to  take  up  a  high  hand  in  dealing  with 
these  things. 

10.699.  Is  not  the  Advocate-Depute  who  prosecutes 
before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  entitled  to  withdraw  or 
modify  his  charge  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings ) — 
Quite  BO ;  and  I  do  that  at  i^  stages ;  but  there  aie 
many  cases  which  are  so  near  the  boundary  line  that 
I  think  it  better  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate. 

10.700.  You  will  have  two  women  fighting,  and 
they  will  use  abusive  language.  You  might  libel 
them  either  for  abusive  language  or  assault  Y — For 
being  'riotous  and  disorderly'  is  the  usual  form. 
There  are  practically  never  convictions  for  merely 
using  opprobrious  epithets  in  such  cases. 

10.701.  Are  the  cases  that  are  arrested  and  libelled 
as  abusive   not  drunk  people  who  shouted   abusive' 
language  in  the  streets !-— Yes. 

10.702.  Or  will  the  complaint  be  entertained  by  a 
policeman,  or  some  person  that  So-and-so  shouted  such- 
and-such  an  expression  1 — Sometimes  it  is  a  case  where 
a  private  complainer  comes — where  there  has  been 
some  standing  feud,  and  one  woman  follows  another 
and  overwhelms  her  with  epithets  of  abuse.  That  is 
one  kind  that  sometimes  happens. 

10.703.  But  you  think  that  is  dealt  with  mildly  t — 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  administration  of  the  Police 
Act  generally  by  the  citizen  magistrates. 

10.704.  You  think  it  comes  up  to  the  stipendiary  t 
— Well,  I  would  not  say  that.  You  get  from  con- 
tinuity of  one  man  the  steadiness  of  one  mind  applied 
to  the  same  type  of  cases  occurring  again  and  again, 
and  you  get  a  man  above  all  who  knows  the  prisoneia 
by  head-marii,  so  that  you  get  a  regular  system  of 
punishment  which,  at  least,  is .  a  better  attempt  to- 
wards a  system  than  you  can  get  from  the  accidental 
magistrate  who  is  here  to-day  and  away  to-mcarow. 

10,706.  As  to  procedure  in  case  of  our  attempting 
to  deal  with  habitual  offenders  by  sending  t^em  to  a 
reformatory.  This  procedure  has  been  suggested: 
after  a  certain  number  of  convictions  within  a  time^ 
or  a  certain  number  within  a  longer  time,  thai  the 
police — and  I  suppose  you  are  the  official  who  would 
have  to  deal  with  such  oases — might  remand  the  case 
to  the  sheriff  as  guilty,  we  will  say,  of  riotousness  or 
drunkenness  and  disorderliness,  and  being  a  habitual 
offender.  The  habitual  nature  of  the  offence  would 
require  to  be  proved  by  the  sheriff,  and  if  the  sheriff 
held  him  to  be  a  habitual  offender,  he  might  inflict 
the  statutoiy  penalty  for  the  offence,  which  would 
require  to  be  altered  to  any  extent  he  choees,  and, 
after  imprisonment  for  the  offence,  order  the  prisoner 
to  be  removed  to  a  sort  of  adult  reformatory,  and 
detained  for  a  certain  time.  Would  that  mechanism 
to  your  mind  be  practicable  1 — ^Yes,  and  indeed  it 
woiUd  be  much  preferable  to  a  magistrate  being 
expected  to  deal  off-hand  with  the  matter. 

10.706.  You  could  not  entrust  the  magistrate  with 
such  powers !  —  I  should  say  the  sherifi  was  the 
obvious  man. 

10.707.  I  mean  the  machinery  would  work  well 
enough  t — Yes ;  the  machinery  would  work  in  this 
way : — Suppose  a  man  is  brought  up  for  being  drunk, 
and  suppose  he  is  convicted,  the  magistrate,  instead  of 
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passing  sentence  on  him,  would  remit  him.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  should  be  provision  made  for  the 
Ryerment  to  be  on  the  charge  that  the  man  had  been, 
say,  six  times  committed  during  a  certain  period, 
perhaps  three  months,  and  in  that  case  the  magistrate, 
after  trying  him  and  finding  him  guilty  of  being  drunk 
on  this  particular  occasion,  might  remit  him  to  be 
dealt  with  on  what  would  be  another  charge.  And  I 
understand  you  to  mean  that  there  would  still  be  a 
necessity  on  the  sheriff's  part  to  inquire  into  the 
case. 

'  10,708.  So  that  the  man  who  was  accidentally  drunk 
would  not  be  sent  off.  We  have  been  told  of  the 
good  working  man,  the  model  father  of  a  family,  the 
zealous  church  attender,  who  gets  drunk  every  Satur- 
day night,  who  might  by  accident  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  Y — ^That  would  safegtmrd  that 

10.709.  So  that  there  would  be  no  fear  of  any  elder 
or  other  individual  having  an  injury  done  to  himf 
You  talk  of  the  magistrate  trying  the  man :  could  the 
magistrate  find  him  guilty  of  the  particular  charge 
and  order  him  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  sheriffs  dis- 
cretion as  a  habitual  offender  without  sentencing  him 
for  the  offence  t — Oh  yes.  We  have  very  much  the 
same  procedure  already.  A  man  may  be  tried  for 
assault,  which  may,  before  the  case  is  finished,  be 
turned  into  a  charge  of  murder.  The  trial  is  then  at 
once  stopped,  even  although  the  man  was  on  the  verge 
of  being  sentenced  ;  in  fact  if  he  has  been  sentenced, 
he  can  be  sent  off  to  be  tried  for  what  is  virtually  the 
same  act — ^that  is  a  charge  which  was  an  assault,  but 
is  now  a  murder.  But  in  this  case  you  are  trying  a 
,man  for  being  drunk  to-day,  but  you  remit  him  to  the 
sheriff  to  be  dealt  with  for  being  a  habitual  drunkard. 
In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  to  fit  in  with  the 
genera]  analogy  of  a  man  being  dealt  with  as  insane. 

10.710.  I  perhaps  did  not  explain.  It  would  not 
do  to  let  off  the  habitual  offender,  brought  up  on  a 
charge  of  assault — it  would  not  do  to  let  him  off  the 
punishment  for  the  assault  and  send  him  directly  to  a 
reformatory  where  we  wish  to  disassociate  the  criminal 
element  as  far  as  possible  from  the  element  of  punish- 
ment, and  substitute  reform  as  in  the  case  of  a  reforma- 
tory t— No. 

10.711.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  power  of  pimishing  for  the  indi- 
vidual act ;  and  the  punishment  would  require  to  be 
modified  to  this  extent  that  it  should  not  be  by  fine, 
because  if  a  man  was  allowed  to  pay  16s.  and  then  go 
to  a  reformatory  institution,  whereas  if  you  give  him 
thirty  days  and  then  order  him  to  be  sent  to  an  adult 
reformatory  and  detained  for  a  certain  time — you  follow 
me  ? — In  that  case  the  remit  would  practically  be  a 
remit  from  the  magistrate  for  sentence,  with  power  to 
the  sheriff  to  inquire  into  the  acts,  and  if  he  thought 
fit,  instead  of  sending  him  to  prison,  to  send  him  to 
an  adult  reformatory. 

10.712.  It  would  be  analogous  to  your  ordinary 
procedure  1 — Yes ;  it  would  fit  qtiite  well  into  it 

10.713.  (By  Dr.  Fcerqvitiarwn.)  What  is  the  pre- 
cise definition  of  a  shebeen  t — A  shebeen  is  a  house  in 
which  there  is  more  or  less  habitual  sale  of  liquor  with- 
out licence. 

10.714.  Do  you  find  that  cases  of  drunkenness  that 
come  from  shebeen  drinking  are  more  riotous  and 
more  difficult  than  those  from  the  public-house  1 — 
They  are  later  at  night,  and  they  are  on  the  Sundays ; 
but  the  degree  is  too  fine  to  draw. 

10.715.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  quality  of  the 
liquid  sold  in  the  shebeens  is  worse  than  in  the  public- 
house  t— Undoubtedly. 

10.716.  And  from  that  you  would  conclude  that  the 
person  would  be  more  riotous  % — That  there  would  be 
more  rapid  drunkenness  rather  than  more  riotousness. 

10.717.  A  smaller  quantity  would  go  further? — 
Yes. 

10.718.  About  loitering  and  importuning  on  the 
streets,  I  suppose  the  magistrates  do  not  convict  on 
the  first  offence,  do  they  1 — The  magistrates  convict 
on  the  first  offence,  simply  registering  the  conviction 
and  admonishing. 


10.719.  {By  the  Chairman.)    Then,  who  gives  evi- i/j-.  George 
dence  as  to  previous  convictions  7 — The   prosecutor  NHlxm. 
usually  puts  the  question  directly  or  indirectly.    There  ^     ' — . 

is  in  his  hands  always  a  note  of  previous  convictions,         *"'        ' 
and  he  asks  the  witness  if  there  is  any  previous  con- 
viction against  her. 

10.720.  But  does  not  that  lead  to  this :  that,  if 
you  don't  ask  about  a  previous  conviction,  the  magis- 
trate concludes  that  there  is  none  % — It  does  not  work 
out  in  that  way. 

10.721.  {By  Dr.  Farquh arson.)  And  how  does  the 
police  get  their  evidence  in  the  case  of  a  first  convic- 
tion)— In  Glasgow  the  constables  are  put  in  plain 
clothes,  and  they  are  out  in  the  street  watching ;  and 
both  in  plain  clothes  and  in  uniform,  when  on  duty, 
they  have  seen  the  girls  going  about  and  they  know 
sometimes  where  they  live.  They  also  see  them  out 
at  very  late  hours,  and  find  them  sometimes  in  sus- 
picious circumstances. 

10.722.  But,  suppose  a  newcomer  to  Glasgow,  how 
do  you  get  a  conviction  1 — Sometimes  cases  are  brought 
to  the  Police  Office,  and  the  lieutenant  inquires  into 
it  and  dismisses  it  at  the  counter,  because  of  the  very 
fisict  that  they  are  not  known. 

10.723.  The  police  were  seldom  or  never  able  to 
hear  the  words  used  to  the  men  1 — I  have  had  probably 
three  cases,  certainly  not  many  more  in  which  the 
officers  stated  that  they  had  heard  the  words  used. 

10.724.  So  that  it  is  a  case  of  inference  from 
previous  character? — Yes,  coupled  with  the  circum- 
stances and  the  acts. 

10.725.  Do  the  men  who  are  importtmed  ever 
appear  ? — They  are  f^uentlj  asked  to  come,  but  they 
invariably  refuse.  I  should  say  I  never  knew  of  a  case 
of  a  man  coming  as  a  -witness  against  a  woman,  but  I 
have  seen  a  man  coming  for  the  woman. 

10.726.  {By  Br.  Sutherland.)  If  you  cite,  cannot  you 
compel  them  to  come  1 — Yes,  if  you  know  the  man, 
but  as  a  general  rule  you  don't  know  him,  and  if  you 
ask  him  he  probably  gives  you  a  false  address. 

10.727.  {By  the  Chairman.)  The  police  warn  the 
woman  before  running  her  in  1 — As  a  rule,  a  woman 
is  spoken  to  by  an  officer  before  being  run  in. 

10.728.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Are  you  aware  that  of 
hundreds  of  samples  of  shebeen  whisky  analysed  at 
Somerset  House,  and  presented  to  the  Playfair  Com- 
mission that  sat  on  this  subject,  in  no  case  was  there 
found  any  deleterious  ingredient  in  such  whisky  t — I 
am  not  aware.  My  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  people  who  have  got  the  whisky  in 
shebeens,  who  have  very  often  said  in  evidence  that 
the  whisky  was  bad.     This  is  my  whole  experience. 

10.729.  Have  you  seen  the  experiences  of  the 
Amateur  Vagrant ;  he  describes  the  whisky  as  exceed- 
ingly bad,  just  as  you  say  ? — Yes. 

10.730.  In  regard  to  the  inquiry  regarding  drunk- 
ards, why  should  it  not  take  place  before  the  stipend- 
iary as  well  as  before  the  sheriff  ? — I  do  not  know 
there  is  any  absolute  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
before  the  stipendiary  or  the  sheriff,  but  the  one  thing 
that  is  necessary,  and  which  Sir  Charles  Cameron's 
questions,  I  take  it,  were  directed  towards,  was  a  pro- 
cess which  would  insure  the  utmost  care  in  the  matter ; 
and  I  rather  take  it  the  sheriff  who  has  the  analogous 
cases  of  insanity  to  deal  with  would  be  better  than  to 
have  citizen  magistrates,  sitting  only  at  intervals. 

10.731.  But  the  man  who  becomes  a  stipendiary  is, 
I  should  think,  as  qualified  for  his  position  as  a 
sheriff  is  for  his.  He  is  a  trained  lawyer? — ^Yes, 
quite  so. 

10.732.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  inquiry  might  be 
conducted  before  a  stipendiary? — I  do  not  think  a 
clear  line  need  be  drawit. 

10.733.  {By  the  Chairman.)  But  sheriffs  are  to  be 
found  all  through  Scotland,  whereas  stipendiaries  are 
very  rare? — Yes ;  the  sheriff^  would  be  better  on  that 
account. 

10.734.  How  many  stipendiaries  are  there  in  Scot- 
land ? — ^There  is  just  one. 

10.735.  But  where  is  there  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate at  present  ? — ^There  is  none  in  Glasgow  at  present, 
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Ur.  Cfeorge      and  that  is  the  only  place  which  has  had  one  in  Scot- 
JVW««^        land. 

W.Deo.  1894.      10,736,  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  thmk  yoa  said  that 

a  large  number  of  the  oases  of  apprehensions  ended  in 

forfeiture  of  pledges  ? — Yes. 

10.737.  Something  like  12,000  ca^es  in  the  year  t— 
Yes. 

10.738.  Does  your  duty  lie  in  any  way  in  the 
administration  of  this  system  of  pledges?— -To  this 
extent,  that  in  a  doubtful  question  the  lieutenant  will 
consult  me  as  to  th6  pledge  to  be  taken. 

10.739.  Does  he  send  for  you  at  night  1 — No;  I 
have  never  been  sent  for  at  night  in  a  question  of 
that  kind. 

10.740.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  your  jurisdio- 
tiou  extend  to  the  supervision  of  these  pledges? — I 
believe  that  my  direction  with  regard  to  any  pledge 
would  have  to  be  followed. 

10.741.  {By  tlie  Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  the 
clause  that  deals  with  pledges  ? — I  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  clauses  to  you. 

10.742.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  When  an  oflfence  has 
been  committed,  and  it  is  bailable,  and  therefore  can 
be  dealt  with  under  this  system  of  pledges,  whether  in 
every  case  the  person  arrested  gets  an  opportunity  of 
procuring  bail,  does  that  lie  within  your  province? — I 
believe  that  iu  all  cases  in  which  bail  would  be  ac- 
cepted the  person  gets  that  opportunity,  but  I  am  not 
present  when  that  is  done. 

10.743.  But  I  think  you  said  you  could  issue  in- 
structions in  regard  to  pledges  ? — Yes. 

10.744.  What  opportunity  would  you  give  a  man 
to  obtain  bail  when  he  did  not  happen  to  have  it  in 
his  possession? — The  friends  are  sent  to.  A  man 
gives  a  friend's  address  who  will  stand  bail  for  him, 
and  if  the  man  is  found  or  comes  for  him  and  gives 
the  bail,  as  a  rule  there  is  no  difficulty. 

10.745.  You  said  he  would  be  sent  for? — I  under- 
stand so. 

10.746.  When  you  bring  a  case  before  the  court  iu 
the  morning,  do  you  satisfy  yourself  there  are  reason- 
able grounds  for  the  charge  ? — I  have  to  trust  to  the 
care  of  those  who  have  acted  under  me.  There  are  an 
average,  I  suppose,  of  about  sixty  cases,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  inquire  into  every  case. 

10.747.  So  that,  it  may  be,  there  may  be  an  impro- 
per detention  of  a  person  occasionally  from  time  to 
time,  and  an  improper  charge  made  against  him? — 
There  may. 

10.748.  There  is  no  way,  I  suppose,  in  easily  pre- 
venting such  a  thing  occurring  ? — It  is  impossible.  In 
the  first  instance,  almost  everything  depends  on  the 
officer  who  apprehends  the  man.  After  that  a  more 
or  less  careful  inquiry  is  made  at  the  bar  by  the 
lieutenant,  but  often  under  conditions  not  very  favour- 
able. 

10.749.  Could  you  have  no  control,  as  being  the 
ultimate  prosecutor,  as  to  how  the  information  should 
be  tjJcen, — that  is,  in  a  convenient  way,  and  under 
convenient  conditions  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any 
control  over  that,  tmder  the  existing  Act. 

10.750.  Not  under  the  existing  Act;  but  you  occupy 
a  very  close  position  to  the  constable  who  arrests. 
You  stand  immediately  behind  him,  and  practically 
work  with  him,  I  suppose?  A  6nit  charge  is  made 
against  the  man  in  the  charge-room,  and  I  suppose 
therefore  the  conditions  should  be,  as  fur  as  possible, 
the  best  under  which  a  charge  could  be  taken  down  ? 
— As  far  as  possible. 

10.751.  And,  from  what  you  have  already  said,  you 
are  not  quite  certain  that  these  conditions  are  quite 
fulfilled  in  your  Central  establishment? — I  am  quite 
certain  from  past  experience  that  in  the  great  mass  of 
cases  the  information  is  taken  most  competently  and 
carefully.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  there  are  a  number  of  cases  which  would 
have  been  better  not  booked  at  all. 

tO,75lA.  But  then  there  is  so  much  tumult  in  the 
charge-room  that  what  is  being  said  by  the  different 
persons  speaking  cannot  be  distinctly  heard? — That 
sometimes  happens,  but  it  is  not  often. 


10,751&  You  are  satisfied  that  it  i»  sot  a  oommmi  JO-..  mv^ 
thing? — Yes.  JWttom, 

10.752.  But  you  may  have  heard  of  it  ocouniag.  at  ,^iC~U(i 
times  ? — /Sometimes  the  place  is  almost  stonasd.  i{<iON( 

10.753.  And  it  would  be  desirable  that  that  should 
not  be  the  case  ? — It  would  be  desirable  that  the  iar 
formation  should  be  taken  very  quietly. 

10.754.  (By  Mis*  Steoenxm.)  I  should  like  t»uiide«- 
stand  more  clearly  the  difference  you  make  between 
those  cases  of  ofEencee  brought  before  the  polide  oeuxt» 
where  you  allowed  previous  character  to  influeiMe  yoa 
in  the  penalty  you  asked  for.  I  understand  yeu  to  say 
that,  in  cases  where  previous  convictions  should  b» 
adduced  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  magistcate, 
you  would  prefer  that  that  evidence  should  be  swom 
evidence,  except  in  certain  cases;  and  the  case  yoa 
adduced  was  that  of  a  woman  brought  into  the  offiee 
for  the  police  offence  of  loitering  and  importuBtag? — ^I 
have  not  made  what  I  said  sufficiently  dear.  It  is  all 
sworn  evidence. 

10.755.  What  I  understood  you  to  say  was  thut 
you  would  prefer  not  to  adduce  evidence  oS  previous 
convictions,  unless  you  cotild  put  some  of  the  witnesses 
in  the  box  to  produce  evidence  of  these  fwevious  con- 
victions ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I  never  do  so. 

10.756.  Except  where  previous  character  would 
influence  you?-— What  I  said  was  that  in  (me  par^ 
ticular  case,  that  of  the  prostitute,  that  where  the 
character  required  to  be  proved  before  you  could 
establish  the  charge  that  is  being  laid  before  the 
court,  that  that  was  a  case  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
and  iu  our  practice,  it  was  lawful  to  refer  to  previous 
convictions  before  the  verdict  was  given. 

10.757.  You  make  an  exceptioa  In  the  case  where 
there  was  a  previous  conviction  you  would  say  titat  her 
having  been  previously  convicted  would  now  make  her 
be  characterised  as  baloi^ng  to  that  dass? — Yea. 

10.758.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  Glasgow 
Police  Court  a  lot  of  women  are  brought  in  at  one 
time  and  tried  individually,  but  while  they  are  all  in 
the  court  ? — Sometimes  three  or  foiur. 

10.759.  Is  it  not  possible  the  policemen  may  become 
famiUar  with  these  women  simply  from  seeing  them  in 
the  Police  Court,  and  not  on  the  streets  ? — It  is  certain 
the  policemen  must  be  familiarised  with  the  faces  of 
women  who  are  prostitutes  from  seeing  them  there. 

10.760.  Would  it  not  be  juster  tlut  these  pe(^ 
should  be  brought  in  separately  ? — The  mere  &ot  of 
their  not  being  in  the  court  would  not  lessen  the 
danger  to  which  you  refer,  inasmuch  as  the  policemea 
would  still  see  the  prisoners  in  course  of  being 
tried. 

10.761.  Then  a  poor  woman,  if  once  convicted,  is 
characterised  as  a  prostitute,  and  that  will  always  tell 
against  her  in  every  future  appearance  in  the  Police 
Court  ? — It  may  tell  against  her  in  any  future  charge 
in  the  Police  Court  for  importuning. 

10.762.  And  that  is  an  exceptional  case  in  regard 
to  police  offences ;  in  &ct  there  is  no  other  case  in 
which  an  offender  is  taken  up  on  stupicicm  of  commits 
ting  the  offence  without  act«Ial  evidence  that  she  hap 
done  it ;  that  suspicion  being  confirmed  by  the  know- 
ledge of  her  supposed  previous  character? — ^The  pco- 
stitute  is  not  taken  up  on  suspicion.  The  prostitute 
is  brought  before  the  bar,  charged  and  believed  tp 
have  committed  the  offence. 

10.763.  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  actual  evidenoeexo^ 
that  of  the  policemen  that  she  was  seen  in  su^cioufi 
circumstances? — There  is  the  evidence  of  the  police- 
men that  she  is  a  prostitute,  and  that  she  did  certain 
things,  which  are — ^loitering  and  importuning. 

10.764.  And  that  is  the  only  police  case  where 
previous  character  comes  into  account? — There  is  the 
case  of  the  thief  where  previous  convicticHis  bold.  The 
thief,  under  the  1892  Act,  the  known  thief  found 
loitering  with  intent  to  steal 

10.765.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  cases 
like  that  you  prefer  not  to  tt^e  previous  convictiras, 
unless  you  can  have  them  sworn  to  ? — Where  the  aver- 
ment is  that  a  person  is  of  a  particular  character,  it  is 
lawful  to  prove  that  such  persons  are  of  that  particular 
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obdraotar  by  reffirance  to  the  convictions,  which  thej 
have'  already  undergone  for  that  particular  oSence, 

10,766.  By  simply  looking  at  the  canvic'fcioo  book; 
and  without' sworn  I  eviden«el^ — No,  no,  not  that;  but 
by  the'CTidenceof'the effioiala  who  speak. to theoharf 
«cter  of  the  peraons,  and .  who  inoidentaUy  allude  in 
their  evidence  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  their 
knowledge  of  tbeperaoo's  character  they  knowiand 
have  seen  her ;  convietad,  jusft  as  in  the  same  way 
in  the  case  .under  the  Further  Powerr  Aot,  where-  the 
allegation  is  that  a.  person  is.  a  thief,  and  that  that 
person  was  found  in  suoh..and.  such  a  stre^  with 
intent  to  steal.  In  that  case  it  is .  the  custom,  to  put 
in  the  o£Scers  to  prove  that  they  kaom  this  putieular 
person  toi  be  a  tUet!  The  question  is i  next,  aakied, 
'How  do  you  know  the:  person  to  be  a  thief!'  and  the 
answer -ia- that  they  have  been  ;again  and.. agaio:.coibi 
victed.  Just  .in  the  same  way  wB^  again  take  evidence 
in  a  case  where  the  allegation  of  a  person's  ooonpafcioB 
orohametersaters  into  the  charge.  When  you  charge 
af>amon;aB  being  the  hokkroE a  licence  forthe.s^>of 
liqinDjraujraqttire'to  prove^thatthBiis  apuWoan. . 

lOf2B9.  ThBni.in'nwhat-.oasM  w«nld  yon  Jiot.asoift 
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previous  convictions  without  being  sworn  evidettoe  ^-^-ifr.  QMit.\ 
I  accept  no  evidence  except  sworn  evidence.  IMtmiiuS.     ^ 

10,7&8.  I  oannot  see  the  distinction  1 — The  evidence 
is  sworn. in  all  cases.  The  distinction  which  I  draw  iB> ' 
this : — In. the  case  of  theft  the  charge  bears  that  John: 
Smith  stole  a  hat ;  that  he  had  been  previously  oon.i' 
victed  OB  such  and  such  a  day.  After  the  magistrate 
has  held  it  proved  that  John  Smith  stole  the  hat  and 
before  he  sentences  him  I  say, '  There  is  a  previous  eonri 
'  viction .  to  prove  here,'  and  then  there  is  put  into 
the  witness^ox.an  officer  to  prove  that  on  a  particnlac 
day  this  man  waa  convicted  of  a  partieular  offence;  and 
either  aa  extract  of  the  conviction  or  a  oourt  book  it- 
put  in  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  conviction. 

10,769:  And  wi>at  is  the  dilferenoe  between  that 
case  and  the  case  of .  the  woman  brought  in  for  thsi 
offence  mentioned? — In  one  case  you  have  got  tai 
prove  the  conviction,  in  the 'Other  ease  you  have  a 
witness  peaking  merely  to  the  question  of  cbatmoterr' 
who  adduces  his  knowledge  of  conviotitm  as  a  part^ 
andi  a  most  intpoEtant  and  convinoing  part,. of  his 
evideoee:  to.  that  eSact  ■    [The.  witnesa.  then  vnAn. 

dzBWi>] 
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IQttia.^Bffths  OAatrman.):Aaa<neffspBpiar.repoftar 
y^u.have  bad  oonsidauble  experienca.of:  the  working 
of.  the  police  :couEta  2 — Yes.. 

10,771.  And, , on  my  ^suggestions  you  paid,  attenticw 
to  certain  points  with  a  view  to  gi.ving  ;Uie  Committae 
aacucate.  information  rai  themJ — iAid^,. 

10,773..  You .  haivo'  got.senae  pfelimiaajry  notes,  of 
your  general,  experieaae,  and  .  you:  think  that  the 
seatenoes  inflicted'  by/diffemnt.magistmtes  vai^  very 
considerably  1 — Very  much. 

10,773. . Tbaty  ia.tlie  case.of  dnmks^  the  tenqieraiioe 
magistrates  are  itb».se«ezeat  % — Yes.. 

10,774;  You.say  that  abeut  Christmaa.time . tha 
sentMiee  .very  often. given*  is  fourteaa.d&ys  t — Yes,..with 
theroptioa.of<a  fine,  that.ia  very  common;  but  that 
sentenca.  is  given,  fur  the  express,  purppseol keeping 
in,  those  persons,  over  the  .New  Year  holidays.. 

10.775.  Did  you  ever  hear  a.  sentenoei.g^veni.of 
fourteen  dajw  without  the  .option  of  a  finef — Na . 

10.776.  It  is  incompetent? — In  alL.druuk.  oases,  I 
undenUand,.  you.  must  give .  tha  prisonw  the  optioa  of 
afine..  Bat what.I  want, to. hang ;Out  is.this,  that  the 
magisteateiif.  the  prisoner  ia.a.habitual.drunk,.  gives 
the  person  fourteen  days,  so  that  he  or  aha  may  be 
'ki^k  ovec  the  holiday  period  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year.  He  fixes  the  fina  usually  at.  108.,6d,  I  think, 
aad  he  knows  froHLtbe  class  of  person. before rlum  that 
he  or  titB  will  not  be  able  to.  pay  the  amount  of  money, 
aod,  thati  thetpriaMuar  will. have  to.go  to,  jail.. for  the 
fourteen,  day  aj 

10.777.  Yousay  in  yottr,8tatement  that.this  sentenoe 
'ia.geu»ally  passed  upon,  women? — Yes. 

10,778u  You  have  not  seen.  it.  in.  tha  «a8a..of  men*? 

i—i.  do  not  remembur. 

10,779. .Do  you.  think   that  drank.is  increasing 

among    women? — Among    young   women    I    think 

ik.ia...  • 

10,780.  And  you  say  you  have,  frequently  seen 
.young  giiilaof  six^teen.yearscharged  .with  being  drunk  ? 
.—Yes...    ■■ 
. .    10,781:  Have.you  noticed  that  the.girlaof  the  class 

who  are  habitual  offenders .  are :  very  small,  for  their 

age^  sad. look  very,  ypui^^?— Yes,  v«ry  ypung  and  very 

i4iiu,  aad  some  > very  illtfed.. 

-  ,  10,782.  Bui.nii^t  you  not  consider  these  girls  were 

much  younger  than  they  really  were? — ^They  look  very 
■young;,  but  m«a.get.pEematuzaly;old.,  ^jnan'.at .forty 
.will.look  sixty]-. 

■.:  ,10,783...Yous^thflinagtstrates.dq'nottO0D7iot  tirat 
..4^i)dflnB?'^Thay  doinot^,,  . ,!  •.; 

10,784.  You,say,'thfls^.gir)s,wbBn  9*\bA  wbei»  th^ 
igRt4iquoir«.alvajSf  a<ud,«,'  ftiaaanither  UMSfe.'i-^Yss. 
■  u.lfKs^i  X)iu),y)»)^itbink]|th4fiia.tvue^i— LciMuu>t.89f. 


Mr.  J.ff. 

TimpU. 

10,786.  And  you  esy  that  magistrates  of  t«i  attempt) 
to'deal. with  them? — Yes,, by  sending  them  to  soma 
misaiou .  laundry, 

10,787i  As.  a  rule,  you.say  you. seldom  see  a  gill 
oharged  with.being  drunk,  who  Uvea  with  her.parenta? 
—That  is  so.. 

10,787a.  And  that  the  girls  who  are.brou^t  in  for 
drunkenness  .  are .  generally  on  the.  street  sometime 
before  .th^  began  drinking  ? — Yes. 

10,788..  Do  you. mean  even  these  young  girls  ace 
actually  one  the.  street  ?— I  cuinot  say  whether  these 
yi^ung  girls. are. aotually.on  the  street,  but  they  fall 
iiito  drink  about. sixteen.. 

10.789.  You  think  that  the  vendors  of  evening, 
psperd.aud  matches  very  often  become  prostitutes? — • 
What  I  would  say  is,,  that  in  localities  such  as  Charing 
Cross, ,  Glasgow, .  the  poor  children  there  who  vend 
evening  papers  are  childrm,  I  would  think,  of  even 
mpectable  working  people ;  but  the  children  who 
vend  matches,  and  buys  especially  who  v^id  shirt 
links  outside  railway  stations,  as  a  rule,. you  will  find 
are  ehildren.of  very  poor  persona 

10.790.  Then,  I  suppose,  you  approve  of  the  move 
of.  the  magistrates  to  license  these  young  people  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  license  such  children. 

10.791.  And.  provide  those  who  have  no  regular 
home  to  ^  to  with  a  home  ? — Quite  so. 

10.792.  You  say  that  at  the  police  court  many  of 
the  men  .are  so  thoroughly  habituated  to  the  place 
that  they,  do  not  appear,  to  trouble  themselves  ?— Do 
not  appear,  to  put  themselves  the  least  about 

10.793.  They  don't  even  take  the  trouble  to  answer 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ? — Well,  that  applies  not  so  much 
to  the  men  as  to.  the  women  who  are  habitually  brought 
before  the  court  I  notice  they  stand  half  round  to 
say  'Guilty,'  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  they  eixe 
anxious  to  get  away  at  once.  They  know  there  is  no 
use  of  pleading  not  guilty. 

10.794.  When  they  ask  for  a  chance  they  generally 
allege  soma .  pliysieal  weakness — erysipelas,  you  say  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  noticed  this ;  and  amongst  the  men, 
and.  a. goodly  number  of -women. also,  there  is  a  com- 
p\aiat  about  their  e^-ea,.  and  they  produce  a  soiled 
piece  of  paper,  which  they  say  .is  a  line  to  admit  them 
into,  either  .the.  Boyal;  or  the  Eye  Infirmary,  .and  that 
thay  are  wider,  tha  doctor's  care  for  the  eyes  and 
erysifflaSi 

10.795.  And  .the. old  soldiers  generally  have,  sun- 
8trokeB?-*-4a.  nearly  every  case  a  reserve  soldier  who 
is  brouj^ht  up  for  being  drunk,  states  that  he  had 
;t(ikea.vevj  little. liquor,  and  .that  it  was  owing  to  his 
having  suustroka in. India 'tha;t  resulted  in. his  getting 
i|j;uj)^|.yery::quiokfy.  .  ;        . 

.:  -:  l(^79l&>  Yqh  BBiii.tba  olaMi<)f  ,w<)m^ywho.tupi  uprjo 
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Jfr.V.  0,    >    the  police  courts  have  a  sickening  and  offensive  smell  \ 

Ttrnjit.  '        —Yes,  especially  those  with  children. 

ItlifecTlSDl  10|797.  And  I  suppose  their  night  in  the  Police 
^^__ .  ■  Court  has  not  improved  their  condition  t — I  do  not 
know.  So  far  as  I  understand,  the  cells  are  exceed- 
ingly clean,  and  washed  out  every  morning. 

10.798.  Yes,  but  the  inmates  are  not  1 — No. 

10.799.  You  have  been  struck  with  the  gradually 
deteriorating  appearance  of  the  women  who  are 
brought  up  for  prostitution  1 — Yes,  you  easily  notice 
that.  The  woman  who  is  brought  up  at  court  for  the 
first  time  for  prostitution  is  usually  well-dressed,  and 
with  every  subsequent  appearance  she  becomes  more 
degraded  in  her  appearance. 

10.800.  But,  do  you  find  many  of  the  well-dressed 
and  apparently  well-off  prostitutes  brought  upt — It 
is  only  rarely. 

10.801.  I  suppose  if  they  drink  much  or  incline  to 
be  disorderly,  they  probably  would  not  be  well-dressed 
or  well-off  ?— -No. 

10.802.  We  have  been  told  by  women  in  prison  for 
solicitation,  and  in  other  evidence  of  that  class,  that 
they  were  not  guilty  of  the  offence  on  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  run  in,  but  that  they  were  known  to 
the  ftolice,  and  run  in  on  every  occasion,  and  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  hope  to  get  off,  and  that  they  gener- 

"*  ally  pleaded  guilty) — My  experience  was  different 
f^m  what  you  say.  I  understand  from  what  you  say 
that  they  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  magistrates.  My 
experience  is  that  iu  very  few  cases  do  they  plead 
guilty.  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  along  to  the  police 
office,  and  was  allowed  to  turn  up  the  Court-book,  and 
I  have  statistics  which  show  those  who  pleaded  and 
those  who  pleaded  not  guilty. 

10.803.  You  took  down  a  number  of  names  with  the 
'plead'} — I  looked  over  the  Court-book  of  the 
Glasgow  Central  Police  Court  for  the  month  of  October 
last,  from  the  first  of  the  month  to  the  18th,  and  I 
found  that  of  the  unfortunate  women  who  had  been 
brought  up  before  the  court,  30  had  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  14  only  had  pleaded  guilty.  But  I  have 
found  in  other  courts  that,  where  women  were  charged 
with  prostitution,  if  they  saw  the  magistrate  had  been 
lenient  to  the  first  they  pleaded  guilty,  so  that  they 
might  get  a  chance  of  getting  off.  I  cannot  say  who 
was  the  magistrate  sitting  at  that  particular  time.  He 
might  have  been  a  lenient  or  a  severe  one. 

10.804.  You  do  not  record  the  penalty) — It  is 
usually  15s.  or  14  days,  and  in  very  exceptional  cases 
two  guineas  or  30  days. 

10.805.  You  think  the  cases  of  30  days  are  very 
"exceptional? — So  far  as  I   have  seen.     I   can  only 

speak  of  my  own  experience.  I  do  not  always  sit  at 
the  court  I  only  wait  until  I  have  got  what  I  want 
from  a  newspaper  point  of  view. 

10.806.  You  have  furnished  me  with  the  verbatim 
notes  of  a  case  of  prostitution  which  I  want  to  ask  you 
about,  because  we  have  it  in  the  notes  of  the  procura- 
tor-fiscal 1 — Yes. 

10.807.  But  you  say  that  the  police  who  gave 
evidence  in  this  case  appeared  to  give  their  evidence 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  they  had  consulted 
together  1 — It  is  almost  a  facsimile. 

10.808.  And  that  is  constantly  the  case  1 — Almost 
without  exception. 

10.809.  You  took  a  note  of  the  evidence  of  the 
policemen  in  the  CHse  of  the  woman  Barbara  H.  t — 
Yes. 

10.810.  And  the  general  result  of  your  observation 
of  the  police  evidence  in  such  a  case  was  that  it  was 
almost  identical  ? — Yes. 

10.811.  At  my  request  you  visited  the  police  office, 
so  as  to  take  notes  which  would  enable  us  to  place  on 
record  the  method  of  handling  the  petty  ofiienders, 
and  especially  at  the  Central  Police  Office  t — ^Yes. 

10.812.  Tou  went  there  on  Saturday  8th  t— Yes,  of 
this  present  month. 

10.813.  And  between  a  quarter-past  10  and  11 
o'clock  eight  persons  were  brought  in  f — ^Yes.  Two  of 
these  were  accused  of  being  simply  drunk  and  incap- 
able, one  being  a  man  with  a  pin-leg,  and  the  other  a 


young  woman  rather  stylishly  dressed.     The  man  was  Mr.  J.  S.  . 
helpless,  while  the  woman  was  crying,  laughing,  and  Temfk, 
'slavering.'      She  could  speak,  for,  when  asked  her  ign^im 
name,  she  replied — '  I'm  Flora  Maodonald  1 '    Of  course      __ 
the  lieutenant  would  not  accept  that,  and  she  was  sent 
up  the  hoist  and  kept  in  a  cell  till  she  felt  disposed  to 
tell  her  correct  name. 

10.814.  Did  they  bother  themselves  about  the  right 
name  t — No.  It  was  like  a  case  that  occurred  some 
time  ago  in  another  office,  where  a  man  gave  the  name 
of  '  Charles  Stewart  Pamell.'  They  knew  that  wasn't 
his  right  name,  just  as  they  knew  '  Flora  Macdonald ' 
wasn't  her  right  name. 

10.815.  It  was  a  sacred  namel — Yes. 

10.816.  There  were  no  'dead  or  cold  drunks' 
brought  in  while  you  were  there? — No.  On  a  wet 
Saturday  night  I  have  found  from  past  experience  you 
get  more  'dead  and  cold  drunks'  than  when  the 
weather  is  good. 

10.817.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how 
these  '  dead  or  cold  drunks  '  are  dealt  with  t — I  chanced 
to  be  in  the  Central  Police  Office  on  a  wet  Saturday 
night  when  one  or  two  of  these  particular  drunks  were 
brought  in.  They  are  usually  brought  in  a  barrow  to 
the  police  court,  taken  off  the  barrow  and  just  dragged 
in  to  the  front  of  the  bar,  where  the  lieutenant  or  the 
officer  in  charge  goes  round  and  pulls  their  ear  to  see 
if  it  is  possible  to  waken  them.  If  he  finds  he  cannot 
get  any  life  into  them  at  all,  they  are  sent  up  to  the 
casualty  room,  where  they  are  examined  by  the  doctor 
and  watched  until  they  become  sober  enough  to  give 
their  name  and  address. 

10.818.  They  have  a  special  room  separated  by 
gauze,  so  that  he  may  watch  them  that  nothing  occurs 
to  them  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so,  separated  by  iron  bars. 

10.819.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  You  have  not  seen 
the  barred  chamber  ? — No. 

10.820.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  saw  several  cases 
of  assault  You  say  that,  while  watching,  two  young 
men  came  to  the  bar  and  offered  308.,  you 
think,  to  get  a  fnend  out,  but  the  lieutenant  would 
not  take  it? — No.  He  whistled  up  to  the  turnkey 
and  asked  if  that  man  was  able  enough  to  be  allowed 
out  on  pledge,  and  the  answer  he  got  was  '  No ;  he's 
'  still  mad  with  drink.' 

10.821.  And  the  lieutenant  very  properly  refused  to 
take  the  pledge  ? — Yes. 

10.822.  But  at  this  point  they  thought  you  were 
staying  too  long,  and  told  you  that,  without  express 
permission  of  the  Superintendent,  you  could  not  take 
any  notes  ? — Yes. 

10.823.  That  is  not  important,  as  we  visited  the 
police  station  ourselves  t — Yes. 

10.824.  From  the  times  you  have  been  in  the  police 
office,  do  you  think  the  people  who  are  brought  in  are 
all  people  who  require  to  be  brought  in? — On  the 
average,  say  9  out  of  10,  or  19  out  of  20  cases. 

10.825.  Do  you  think  they  are  cases  which  should 
be  cleared  off  the  streets,  or  do  you  think  they  appear 
to  be  cases  that,  so  far  as  the  order  of  the  streets  was 
concerned,  might  have  l>een  left  to  stagger  away 
home? — I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  have  seen  in 
court 

10.826.  About  the  police  office?— I  would  not  like 
to  give  an  opinion  about  that 

10.827.  Also  on  my  suggestion  you  spent  a  fore- 
noon, on  December  18th,  at  the  Central  Police  Court, 
and  took  full  notes  of  the  procedure? — Yes.  I  re- 
mained there  from  11.5  to  12.6. 

10.828.  You  took  a  pen  and  ink  photograph  of  what 
occurred  ? — Yes,  and  I  found  that  from  11.5  to  11.40 
there  were,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  68  cases  dis- 
posed of. 

10.829.  But  I  suppose  a  great  majority  of  these 
pleaded  guilty  or  were  pledged? — 'There  were  13 
pledged  out.  That  is,  they  did  not  appeur.  llieir 
pledges  were  forfeited.  Then  there  were  six  men  who 
were  taken  up  in  a  batch  and  let  away. 

10.830.  You  have  got  the  namee  here,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  pillory  these  men  by  putting 
their  names  down,  but  to  show  the  care  with  whiA 
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you  have  done  the  thing.    It  will  let  us  know  that 
you  went  thoroughly  into   the    matter! — Six  were 


)^1804  ^l'^"  °P  ^^  *•  batch  and  let  away,  the  magistrate 
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considering  that  they  had  been  punished  enough 
through  being  confined  from  Saturday  till  Monday 
morning.  These  men  were  charged  with  being 
drunk. 

10.831.  Who  was  the  judge  t— Bailie  Mai^tin. 

10.832.  But  Bailie  Martin  takes  rather  a  lenient 
view  of  drunks  f — His  popular  sentence,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  is  2s.  6d.  or  three  days. 

10.833.  Will  you  go  on  1 — There  were  next  six  men, 
drunk  oases,  who  were  similarly  dealt  with.  Then 
there  were  seven  men  who  had  each  left  7b.  6d.  as  a 
pledge,  and  had  the  money  forfeited,  as  they  did  not 
appear  when  their  namee  were  called.  Other  five 
men  who  bad  been  pledged  out  had  tiieir  bail  money 
forfeited. 

10.834.  Do  they  bring  the  men  and  women  up  at 
the  same  time } — No  ^  the  men  first,  and  women  after- 
wards. As  to  the  women,  six  were  placed  in  a  batch,- 
and  were  let  off.  Then  came  the  stylishly-dressed  woman, 
who  on  Saturday  night  had  given  the  name  of  '  Flora 
'  Macdonald.'    She  was  charged  with  being  drunk  and 

incapable.    Her  proper  name  was  Helen  N .    Here 

is  what  took  place : — 'Helen — I  took  too  much  drink, 
'  and  I'm  guilty.  I  was  here  a  month  ago.  I  went 
'  through  to  Edinburgh,  but  returned  on  die  Monday 
'  night  Magistrate — Have  you  been  here  before  Y 
*  Helen — Yes,  once  before.  Magistrate — Five  shillings 
'  or  four  days.' 

10.835.  Now,  you  will  kindly  note  that  the  persons 
who  were  brought  up  in  batches  had  just  as  bad 

records  as  Helen  N ,  the  stylishly -dre^ed  woman, 

and  yet  they  got  off  and  she  didn't  1 — I  asked  the 
fiscal  why  this  was  so,  and  he  replied,  '  We  take  the 
'  worst  cases  separately.'  Now,  I  saw  that  woman 
brought  in  myself  to  the  police  office,  and  I  would  say 
that  she  was  pretty  drunk,  but  she  was  not  '  cold,'  or 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  She  was  not  so 
bad  as  that. 

10.836.  Did  she  know  that  she  was  giving  a  wrong 
name  in  the  police  office) — Yes,  she  knew  that  And 
yet,  while  they  got  ofiT,  she  got  5s.  or  four  days,  although 
she  seemed  to  have  been  sufficiently  punished. 

10.837.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  What  was  the  end ;  did 
she  pay  the  fine  1 — I  can't  say. 

10.838.  {By  the  Chairman.)  But,  according  to  this, 
she  was  charged  a  month  ago,  and  she  said  that  she 
had  been  once  there  before,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
contradiction  of  that  you  would  have  noted  itt — I 
would.     I  took  a  verbatim  note. 

10.839.  She  admitted  being  once  there,  and  no 
more) — The  only  unfair  feature  about  her  case  was 
that  these  women  who  were  let  off  in  a  batch  had  not 
the  question  put  to  them,  '  Were  you  here  before  t ' 

10.840.  And  this  suggests  to  you  the  question  of 
whether  there  was  any  record  kept  in  such  cases  1 — 
Yes. 

10.841.  We  have  had  evidenpe  given  by  the  procu- 
rator-fiscal that  in  such  cases  he  would  consider  it 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  recent  Act — in  &ot,  the 
letter  of  the  recent  Act — to  mention  previous  convic- 
tions at  all,  either  in  the  proof  or  after  the  person  had 
been  found  guilty  before  he  was  sentenced. —  With 
r^^ard  to  that,  I  was  in  the  court  last  Monday,  and  I 
was  very  much  struck  to  hear  a  new  magistrate,  who 
made  his  first  appearance  there,  ask  whether  a  prisoner 
'  had  been  here  before,'  and  Mr  Neil8(»i,  for  the  first  time 
ever  I  had  heard  him,  said  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  he  was  not  to  tell  any  antecedents,  if  he  hadn't 
proof  for  it  regarding  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  the 
magistrate  did  not  get  the  information  he  wanted  last 
Monday. 

.  10,842.  But  the  magistrate  had  always  previously 
been  told  itt — Yes,  in  past  years,  in  a  general  way. 
Such  as, '  Oh,  yes ;  we  know  Maggie ;  she  has  often 
'  been  here.' 

10,843.  (Bjf  Pro/etior  Dove  Wilxm.)  Are  the  persons 
who  tell  these  things  upon  oatht — No.  It  ia  the 
fiaoaL 


10.844.  (By   JDr  Sutherland.)  Does  the  assessor  Mr.  Jl<a  .v  - 
speak  t — The  assessor  rarely  opens  his  mouth,  unless  T«tiipU*- 

he  is  cross-examining  a  witness  for  the  defence.  iSDeeTniM. 

10.845.  Has  he  communication  with  the  bench  t —      ^__ 
He  sits  beside  the  magistrate. 

10.846.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Another  batch  of  women 
came  then  t — Yes ;  they  were  taken  up  in  a  row,  and 
they  all  got  off,  the  magistrate  saying,  'You  have 
'  beien  here  since  Saturday  ;  go,  and  do  not  come  back 
'  again.' 

10.847.  No  moral  advice  given  t — No  moral  advice 
given. 

10.848.  Come  to  the  next  oases  t — Agnes  R , 

drunk  and  incapable.  She  admitted  she  had  been 
'  up '  before,  and  was  fined  6s.  or  four  days.     Mary 

H said  she  was  before  the  court  twelve  months 

ago,  and  asked  for  a  chance.  She  had  been  drunk  aud 
incapable,  and  was   sentenced   to  5s.  or  four  days. 

Then  came  Mary  J ,  fined  in  10s.  6d.  or  eight 

days  for  being  drunk.    She  had  been  up  before.    Next 

Mary  G admitted  she  had  been  drunk,  and  said 

it  was  seven  weeks  since  she  had  last  been  in  a  court 
Her  sentence  was  10s.  6d.  or  fourteen  days. 

10.849.  How  did  all  these  previous  convictions  come 
out  I    Was  it  on  the  admission  themselves  1 — Yes. 

10.850.  Were  they  asked  anything  about  the 
matter)  —  They  were  simply  asked  the  question, 
'Were  you  here  before t'  and  the  answer  was  'Yes.' 
I  always  find,  and  have  been  astonished  at  it,  that 
prisoners  tell  the  truth. 

10.851.  But  it  seems  a  very  absurd  and  subtle 
definition  to  say  that  previous  convictions  must  not 
be  given  in  evidence,  and  then  to  allow  a  prisoner  to 
be  asked  about  them,  without  the  chance  of  contra- 
diction if  he  or  she  tells  a  lie  Y — Yes. 

10.852.  (By  Dr  Sutherland.)  Do  they  not  tell  the 
truth  because  they  are  so  well  known  1 — I  really  think 
they  tell  the  truth  as  any  ordinary  person  would  tell 
the  truth. 

10.853.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Then  you  came  to  the 
disorderly  cases ;  were  they  taken  in  a  batch  1 — No; 
They  never  take  diaorderlies  in  a  batch. 

10.854.  Were  they  mixed  up  with  the  drunks  1 — 
They  finish  the  drunks  before  going  on  to  the  dis- 
orderlies. 

10.855.  Just  give  us  a  few  specimens. — When  one 
watches  the  disorderly  cases  he  is  surprised  at  the 
sentences.  Here  is  one  man,  John  K — -,  who  pleads 
guilty  to  being  riotous  and  disorderly,  and  the  sentence 
is  7s.  6d.  or  five  days. 

10.856.  That  is  the  same  as  a  drunk  and  incapable  t 
—This  man  had  been  riotous  and  disorderly.  He  had 
been  more  than  drunk,  and  yet  he  is  fined  7s.  6d.  or 
five  days,  whereas  I  have  seen  some  magistrates,  like 
Bailie  Pettigrew,  give  a  man  7b.  6d.  or  five  days  for 
being  simply  drunk. 

10.857.  Then  the  next  caset — Greorge  B ;  he 

got  the  same.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  assault  cases,  a 
very  common  experience  is  that  where  a  man  has  been 
assaulting  a  wife  she  does  not  turn  up,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  But  if  a  policeman  thinks 
the  assault  is  a  very  bad  one,  the  fiscal  asks  for  a 
continuation,  and  it  is  granted.    I  have  two  oases, 

Dennis  Q and  James  F ,  who  were  discharged 

on  account  of  there  being  no  evidence. 

10.868.  Was  the  accusation  against  these  two  for 
beating  their  wives — were  they  their  wives  t — I  could 

not  say  that    Then  Charles  C and  Robert  C , 

who  had  been  fighting,  and  had  been  up  six  months 
before,  were  fined  10s.  6d.  or  eight  days. 

10.869.  How  did  you  get  that  information  1 — That 
oame  out  from  the  prisoners.  They  admitted  it  on 
being  asked,  but,  if  a  case  goes  to  trial,  the  fiscal,  after 
the  evidence  has  been  led,  says  to  the  magistrate, 
'  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  t '  and  the  magistrate 
says  '  Yes,  the  man  is  guilty.'  Then  an  officer  steps 
hnto  the  box,  and  takes  the  oath,  and,  turning  up  a 
book,  swears  how  many  times  this  man  has  been  up 
before,  and  the  magistrate  in  that  way  can  deal  with 
»  prisoner  severely,  taking  into  consideration  hia 
previoua  oooviotion*. 
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10^^60.  Yeo,  bnt  that  we  were  toM  was  confined  to 
oeitain  classes  of  cases — ^asaauits,  I  think,  are  under  a 

certain  statute  1 — Yes.     Then  came   James   D , 

charged  with  assault,  and  fined  Ts.  6d.  or  five  days ; 

Peter  M ,  for  being  riotous,  got  Ts.  6d.  or  fire 

days ;  then  Mary  Brown,  for  being  riotous,  and  who 
had  been  up  a  long  time  ago,  got  lOe.  6d.  or  eight 
dsiys. 

10.861.  Msry  would  have  to  go  to  piiaon  t — These 
poor  people  cannot  pay  the  fine.  The  next  case  was 
Jene  S.  K ,  who  was  pledged  out. 

10.862.  She  forfeited  her  pledge}— Yes.  That 
makes  thirteen  within  an  hoar  who   forfeited  their 

pledge.     Mary  D ,  for  using  bad  language,  got 

10s.  6d.  or  eight  days. 

10.863.  Now,  is  the  language  for  which  so  many 
people  are  brought  up  in  Glasgow,  does  it  appear  to 
warrant  such  a  severe  sentence  as  in  this  case,  which 
virtually  amounts  to  eight  days'  imprisonment,  for  I 
suppose  Mary  would  not  pay  1 — I  think  often  the  bad 
language  is  caused  by  the  policeman  threatening  to 
take  them  in,  and  they  pass  swearing  remarks  to  the 
policeman,  and  then  that  rouses  him,  aud  then  he 
says  '  Come  on ;  a  bad  language  case.' 

10.864.  I  suppose  it  must  rouse  Mary  also? — Yes. 
In  these  cases  you  very  seldom  get  a  witness  to  oome 
and  say  that  the  person  had  been  using  bad  langtiage. 
It  is  just  as  in  prostitution  cases.  I  never  saw;  a 
oivdlian  come  and  give  evidence. 

10.865.  I  was  under  the  impreBsiim  that  it  was 
qmbe  the  contrary  with  cases  of  using  bad  language. 
I'undeiBtood  that  siusfa  aserious  penalty  would  not  be 
inflicted  fer  using  bad  language  .against  a  ' policeman, 
and  that  it  would  be  proved  by  independent  witnesseef 
— ^Very  rarely  that. 

10)866.  Was  the  language  used  in  this  oaseie- 
Durkably  bad  1 — 'It  sever  came  out.  I  think  the 
woman  must  have  pleaded  guilty. 

10.867.  {Bj/ Dr.  Sutherland.)  Would  the  .language 
be  stated  on  the  charge  .abeett — ^No,  just '  using  bad 
''language.' 

10.868.  (By  the  Ckairman.)  Wovli  she  get  eight 
days  for  plewUng  guiHy  to  a  charge  of  bod  language, 
the  nature  of  :whicfa'never:oame  out? — ^If  sheadmittcid 
it  she  would. 

'10i869.  It  .would'take  a  good  deal  of  bad  language 
to  warrant  a  person  getting  eight  dayd)— I  certainly 
tiiink'a  person  would  require  to  use  a  good  deal  of  bad 
language  for  a  sentence  of  that  kind. 

10.870.  Well,  go  on? — Mary  M was  charged 

with  being  riotous.  She  had  been  up  twelve- months 
ago,  and  the  penalty  was  7s.  6d.  or  five  days.    Then 

Maiy  M'G .     This  case  went  to  trial,  and  took 

some  little  time,  perhaps  ten  minutes,  to  dispose  of. 
This  was  a  case  that  I  noticed  on  the  Saturday  night 
She  struck  a  woman  with  a  tumbler  on  the  head,,  and 
eot  it  very  badly.  The  woman  who  was  injured  got 
the  wound  dressed  early  in  the  night,  but  came  back 
about  eleven  o'clock  streaming  with  blood,  and  the 
officer  in  charge  said  to  me,  '  There  is  no  doubt  that 
'woman  has  had  another  fill^up  of  drink,  or  the  wound 
'  would  not  have  burst  out  again.'  The  woman  who 
assaulted  her  was  sentenced  to  sixty  days'  imprison- 
ment, without  the  option  of  a  6ne.  The  wound 
was  on  the  head.     The  next  case,  I  think,  was  Charles 

T ,  who  was  fined  lOs.  6d.  or  eight  days  for  using 

bad  language.     He  had  been  up  before. 

10.871.  You  did  not  notice  whether  he  pleaded 
guilty  or  not! — He  must  have  pleaded  guilty. 
Margaret  C pleaded  not  guilty  to  riotous  be- 
haviour, but  on  evidence  was  convicted,  and  fined 
IDs.  6d.  or  fourteen  days.  I  have  noticed  that  some 
magistrates,  if  their  time  has  been  taken  up,  and  some 
trouble  has  been  taken  to  bring  in  witnesses,  they  are 
sometimes  severer  than  if  a  person  has  plraded  gurltr^ 
lig^t  off.  Koee  G  ■  ■  was  sentenced  to  lOs.  '6d.  or 
fou|teen  days,  the  magistrate  remarking  to  faer, 
<  J&i*  "wlU  'keep  you  over  the  N«rw  Year/ 
it'l;d,87'2.  Tfaere  is tooi seorettaboutkeepictg them>ovw 
tk»  NewiYearJi-i'lSro;  Sarah' T^^^  is  the  next  case. 
She  bad  only  one   leg,  and  had^ibeen  cuTeing  <  and; 


iv'DMi^mi 


swearing.     She  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  got  lOs.  6d.:iifr.  JtXf. 
or  eight  days.  Temfie, 

10,873.  Was  it  sufficiently  strong  t— I  think  if  I 
remember  rightdy  this  was  the  woman  who  spcdce  in  a 
perfect  whisper,  and  the  magistrate  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  a  woman  like  her  could  swear,  but 
the  evidence  came  out  that  she  really  had  been 
swearing. 

10^874.  There  are  swears  and  swears,  and  an  eight 
days'  swear  would  require  to  be  a  very  stiff  one  ;  was 
it  such  blasphemous  and  abusive  language  as  would 
demoralise  those  who  heard  iti — I  give  you  the  'par- 
ticulars. After  she  had  spoken  in  a  whisper  in  repiy 
to  the  charge,  the  following  dialogue  took  places— 
'  Magistrate — What  does  she  say  1  Whisp— «'bisp — 
'whisp.  Magistrate — Not  hearing  a  word.  Police 
'^man — She  gets  off  often  by  speaking  this  way.  A 
'  Second  Policeman — She  was  cursing  and  swearing  in 
'the  Trongate  at  ten  minutes  to  six' on  Sunday  mom- 
'  ing.  A  Third  Policeman — I  told  her  to  go  down 
'  King  Street,  and  for  that  advice  she  directed  me  to 

'h .     (Laughter.)     Sarah — I  was  waiting  till  the 

''Teligious  tent  should  open,  where  I  would  get  some- 
'^  thing  to  eat  Magistrate — Waiting  till  the  tent 
'  should  open  !  Why,  you  ate  usually  waiting  till 
'.  the  Ceutral  Poliee  Court  should  open  I  (Laughter.) 
'  I  let  you.Jtwayithe  last  time.  Sarah — I  was  afore 
^the  doctor,  wfaoi  said  I  was  awfu'  bad.  MagiBtmte — 
'' The  doctor's  boolr  shows  that  there  is  nothing  wxong 
^with>you.    110s.  6d.  or  eight  days.' 

10,875.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  iwhethsr  the 
magiBtiiate '  tabes  the  trouble  to  get  the  exact' words  t 
Imean  to ' eay,  here  is  an  offence  being  committad 
which  he 'has  considered  -merited  eight  di^'  imprisoii- 
ment,:for<I  presume  it  would  come  to  that  Wh^e 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  use  of  profisne  hnguaj^ 
and  especially  among  the  less  cultured  class,  there  is 
very  often  strong  and  abusive  language,  interlarded 
withoalJis  and  other  profanitiee — all  that  n  very  bad 
— t'but  what  I  should  like  to 'know -is  thepraoiae 
heinousness  of  the  offence  that  is  visited  with'^eight 
dwfs'  imprisonment  t-^I  have  ofken  found  Hat  the 
puisonerB  had  no  idea  .what  tfa^  fasd  'said.  'If  Abey 
adsed  the  ipoliosmen,  the  prisoner  got.  offusually,  for 
the  policemen's  evidence  did  "not  coincide;  and 
usually  you  will  find  that^when  a  person  has  .been 
charged  with  cursing  and  swearing,  and  it  goes  -to 
trial,  the  'policemen,  as  raf^rds'wbat'the  prisonerhas 
said,  differ  v«ry '  nnith . 

10,^76.  I'suppose  itisonly  on  ^e'levidmoe  of  two 
policemen  that  they  are  oonvicted-t— Yes. 

10.877.  And  the  person  who  is>«wom  at,  if  an  out- 
sider, does  hc'eomet— No  ;^  it  doesn't  aeem- to  injure  him. 

10.878.  Does  it  ooinoide  with- yonn evidence  that  in 
aioascwfaerea'polioeman'waB  the  objcctof  the  abusive 
or  cursing  language,  that  the  charge  wss  either  iwith- 
drawn,' or  an  endeavour  made  to  get  i  a  light  sentence; 
and  that  it  was  only  in  a  case  wbere  some  ne^hboor 
woman  was  the  object  of  the  offensive  vitupetution 
that  heavy  sentences  was  pressed.  Thai  doesn't 
conenr  with  your  experience  1 — When  a  woman  has 
been, charged  with  using  -very^abusive  language,  it 
is  generally  a  vroman^ho  appears  against  her,  because 
she  has  been  insinuating  that  this  person  in  the 
Witness-box  has  been  of  ill-lame;  and  she  has  oome 
more  to'get'ont  her  spleen  upon  her  by  appearing. in 
Court  than  anything  eke. 

10;879.  But  4^e  cases  which  you  frequently  oome 
across — those  were  all  cases  where  the  -policeman  was 
the  prosecutor,  and  where  the  evidence  was  entirely 
that  of  policemen  f— In  the  case  I  have  instanced  the 
evidence  was  of  policemen. 

10.880.  Give  us  <yourr  other  vases  l->-All  tfaesetsasss 
were  disposed  of  by  11.40,  including  Elizabeth  H., 
who  was -fined  7fl.  fld.  or 'five  days  for  being  riotous. 
Then  three -young  nsanwere  chargediwith  stwihng'jfl 
hton; -and 'their  oase;laated'from  11.40- tod  2.5.  These 
men  were  convicted,  and  that  made  up  the  hour. 

10.881.  So'tbat^you'  had' 58<easer  within  the- space 
at'  85  minutes, >and"tfaaree''more,  wbicb-'made  vp  ^ihi 
hour? — Yes.  .t::A 
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10.882.  That  is  61  cases  in  an  bom- 1— Yes,  includ- 
ing the  theft  case  which  lasted  nearly  half-an-hour. 

10.883.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  That  is  not  deducting 
forfeitiuresi — No,  it  is  including  them. 

10.884.  And  there  were  some  dozen? — Yes,  13; 
bat  as  much  time  as  the  person  took  up  who  pleaded 
guilty  was  taken  up  by  the  calling  for  prisoners,  the 
signing  of  names,  and  the  entering  of  the  matter  in 
the  book  by  the  magistrate. 

10,886.  {By  Prof.  Dove  WiUoti.)  In  the  case  of 
persons  who  were  brought  up  for  being  drunk  and 
incapable,  am  I  right  in  stating  that  these  were 
^ways  police  offences? — Always. 

10,886.  Is  the  fact  of  whether  the  person  has  been 
up  before  brought  out  with  a  view  to  influencing  the 
sentence  ? — Well,  the  magistrate  will  ask  the  prisoner, 
or  the  fiscal  very  often  will  say,  '  Maggie  (or  "  Jessie  " 
or  "Jock")  is  an  old  customer,'  and  he  sometimes 
increases  the  sentence  very  much,  and  keeps  her  over 
the  New  Year  by  giving  her  a  substantial  fine  or 
fonrteeu  days. 

.10;887.  In  the  case  of  persons  brought  up  for 
loitering  and  importuning,  is  the  case  that  you  gave 
us  a  typical  one  t— Yes ;  one  of  the  ordinary  oases. 

10,887a.  Is  there  any  further  evidence  of  loitering 
or  importuning  ever  given  than  that  she  accosted  men  ? 
—The  expression  used  is  that  she  accosted  a  man  at 
such  and  such  a  comer,  or  in  such  and  such  a 
place. 

10^888.  And  that  is  all  the  evidence  that  is  given? 
—No;  the  fiscal  ^sks  the  question  first,  'How  long 
'''hove  you  knorwn  this  woman  as  a  prostitute,'  and  the 
constable  says  what  he  knows. 

10,869.  What  1  mean  is,  is  the  accosting  all  the 
eridenoe  that  is  given  of  loitering  and  importuning? — 
Yes. 

10,890.  Are  the  police  ever  asked  how  they  know 
the  woman  to  be  a  pr(«titute4 — They  just  ask  'How 
'long  have  you  known  her  to  be  a  prostitute.'  One 
polieemtm  will  say,  'I  have  known  her  for  two  years^' 
and  another  perhaps  will  say  'fbr  three  years  ;'  and 
another  case  may  come  up'  and  he  will  ask,  '  How  long 
'%ave  you  known  this  woman,'  and  the 'answer  will 
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bo  '  two  months,'  and  the  next  constable  will -say"  I  .Vr.  j.  o. 
'  have  knowu  her  for  eighteen  months.' 

10.891.  Is  time  ever  given  to  any  of  the  convicted 
peiBons  to  pay  their  fines -1 — I  cannot  say  that,  not 
being  connected  with  the  police  force. 

10.892.  You  would  hear  the  sentence? — Yes;  and 
I  have  often  heard  them,  if  they  had  no  friends  in 
court,  saying  that  they  would  like  some  one  to  call  at 
804nd-8o'B,  where  money  could  be  had  to  get  them  out. 

10.893.  Is  any  condition  ever  put  into  the  sentence 
that  the  persons  shall  have  a  certain  time  to  pay  ?— 
Never. 

10,893a.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  Who  proves  the 
previous  convictions  in  the  Court? — ^When  it  is  a  case 
of  assault  it  is  always  the  officer  in  court  who  proves 
the  conviction,  aftier  the  magistrate  has  been  satisfied 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt ;  or  if  it  is  a  case  of  theft^  it 
vrill  be  a  detective  officer. 

10.894.  How  does  he  identify  the  prisoner? — I  do 
not  know. 

10.895.  In  the  Circuit  Court  the  detective  officer 
is  put  in  to  prove  previous  convictions? — After  an 
assault  case  is  finished,  and  the  magistrate  is  con- 
vinced that  the  party  at  the  bar  is  guilty,  the  fiscal 
says,  '  Wait  a  moment,'  and  an  officer,'who  is  penoMc 
nently  in  the  court,  enters  the  box  and  takes  the  oath, 
and  turning  up  a  book  which  has  the  leaf  folded  down, 
turns  up  a  summons,  and  says '  this  priscoier  here  was 
'  convicted  on  such  and  such  a  day.' 

10.896.  He  was  present  aad'aaw'hflr'oonvioted4~> 
Ilhat  never  comes  out 

10^897.  Asa  matter  of  fbct  bewas  piesenf^l — H« 
ought  to  have  been,  but  that  never  cornea  out. 

10.898.  {By  Pro/.  Dow  Wilson.)  In  the ''Circuit 
Court  he  is  always  asked  ? — Yes. 

10.899.  {By  the  Oliairman.)  These conviotionrmigfat 
have  taken  place  in  other  courts,  not  the  Central,  so 
that  the  conviction  would  be  'reooided  agaiuM  ^hn 
Smith  or  whoever  he  might  be  ? — I  am  not  so 'sum  of 
that ;  I  think  every  court's  records  stand  by  themselves. 

10.900.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  But  they  all  admit  "H: 
m  these  cases  you  have  given  us^->^)i]^te  so.  [The 
witness  then  withdrew.] 
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10;901.  {By  tlm  ChcdiTnan.)  You  are  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Qlasgow  Institute  for  the  treatment  of 
inebriety? — Yes,  I  .hold  tliat  appoiutment. 

10,'902.  The  <Iiistztate  isdn  George  Street?— Yes. 

10.903.  And  you  are  M.D.  of  Ciacinoati  (Ohio)? 
—Yes, 

10.904.  ^And  what  do  tike  Jetters  EjG.S.£.  stand 
£e*t-' Fellow  of  :the  Geological  fiodoty  at  Edin- 
butgh. 

10.905.  Would  you  please  give  us  the  bistory  of 
this  Institute 'for  the  treatment  of  Inebidety;  it  was 
fiouixied  in  CMmeotic«  with  some  cnce  ? — -It  was  opened 
first  of  all  as  the  "  Metabolic  Institute  "  by  some  well- 
known  local  gentleman.  The  special  /treatment  I 
believe,  as  laid  down  by  formula,  was  originally  the 
property  of  Americans. 

10.906.  But  what  is  it  called? — That  treatment  you 
refer  to  was  called  the  'metabolic'  treatment. 

1Q,907.  We  have  been  told  about  that ;  that  is  the 
thing  that  Mr  King  has  been  connected  with  ? — Yes. 
He  has  taken  an  active  .part  in  coxmection  with  it 

10,908.  He  told  us  about  it.  How  did  you  become 
connected  with  it.?^-First  of  all  through  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Olatgow  Herald,  aakiag  me  to  meet  a  Mr 
Coykendall,  an  American,  in  St  Enoch's  Hotel.  .1 
met  hirnvthese  and  he  showed  me  letters,  iio.,  from 
Mr  J.  Y.  King,  and  several  weU-<knawn  gentlemen  Jn 
(Mflsgow,  «gtting  forth  cthat  they  .had  taken  up  the 
Bwtter  faATourably.  Ooneeming  :thcir  ooquaintanoe 
with  the  lvalue  xif  the  treatment,  .1  .was  personally 
anuoed  by  Mr  Jdmstone,  J.P.,  and  Mr  J.  Y.  King  sa 
to  <«rhat  these  gentlemen:  knew  about  the  matter,,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  cases  dealt  sdthin 


Glasgow,  prior  to  taking  the  matter  up  in  America. 
Mr.  .Coykendall  had  to  go  back  to  Amsrioa.  L  did  so 
after  weeks' icareful  oonsideration. 

.10,909.  Whetk  was.  this  T-r^In  the  month:  ofrSeptem- 
ber  1892. 

10,910.  That  .treatment  we  understand  consiats  of? 
— ^Hypodermic  ii\jection  of  a  fluid  with  the.admiaiatsar 
tiou  of  tonics. 

.10,911.  The  composition  .of  tha£uid  is  kept  secret, 
but  we  were  told  strychnia. enters  into  it  Braides 
the  injection  there  is  some  odier .fluid  taken  bj.the 
mouth  ? — A  tonic  is  usually  :given. 

10.912.  At  the  same  time? — tNet  always. 

10.913.  And  that  is  done  .how  often?— iFoiir times 
a  day  for  twenty-one  days  usually. 

.10,914.  During  the  tieatment  the  patient  cannot 
attend  to  work?— Oh  yes;  if  the  occupation  is  light 
he  can  attend  to  business  as  usuaL 

10.915.  If  not?— It  is  better  to  take  a  rest 

10.916.  You  have  the  names  of  a  committee  here : 
is  Mj:  .King  on  it? — No.  It  is  only  about  three 
months  ago  these  gentlemen,  whom  Mr  King  is 
associated  with,  eouaented  to  the  farmation  of  a  work 
ing  committee. 

10.917.  Who  is  the  inventor  ofthe  'metabolic'  tree^ 
ment? — ^.The  first  name  that  I  iknow  that  has  .'been 
associated  with  it. is  CoykendalL     There  Joe  several 

*  Dr  Onnie,  oasndwa  the  "Uit«boilio  Tn«tinent"'nieril7 
m  nery  nsefol  ag«nt  iu  tlie  cniative  trestmtnt  of  certain 
forms  of  Inabrietv,  .and  Uys  no.  claim  to  any  specUl  merit  Af 
originality.  ITeitner  has  hq  brought  fonrara  apy  toondexful 
eilsea  that  he  lias  cared.  Re  haa  bat  endeavonrM  to  deal  with 
the  treatment  of  Inebriety  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  enqniry-Mia 
mmasb. 
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brothers  in  that  family — two  doctors,  and  a  lawyer, 
and  a  fourth,  I  believe. 

10.918.  How  long  has  it  been  in  use  in  America! — 
From  a  little  pamphlet  which  I  received,  the  treat- 
ment, I  understand,  had  been  carried  on  in  America 
for  four  years  before  I  heard  of  it 

10.91 9.  And  what  result  is  alleged  in  that  pamphlet  ? 
— The  very  best 

.  10,920.  Now  you  have  had  two  years'  experience 
here  of  it?— Fully. 

10.921.  And  up  to  October  of  this  year  you  have 
treated,  I  understand,  47  cases! — Excuse  me;  47 
poor  class  cases  were  dealt  with  as  Institute  cases. 

10.922.  How  many  cases  have  been  dealt  with  by 
you  since  the  opening  of  the  Institute  ? — I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  number,  perhaps  about  100.  The 
Institute  in  George  Street  has  nothing  to  do  with 
private  cases.  The  George  Street  cases  have  been 
principally  very  poor  people. 

10.923.  What  is  your  allegation  as  to  the  results 
in  the  private  cases  ?— Better  than  in  the  poor  cases. 

10.924.  And  in  the  cases  here  that  you  have  dealt 
with  in  George  Street ! — There  has  been  a  period  of 
abstinence  following  the  treatment  in  every  case; 
sometimes  from  the  period  of  treatment  till  now, 
sometimes  the  period  of  abstinence  has  been  very 
^hort. 

:  10,925.  Do  you  allow  the  patient  to  drink,  or  place 
any  restriction  on  drinking?— When  they  commence, 
they  are  invariably  led  to  understand  they  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  take  what  they  feel  they  cannot  do  with- 
out ;  and  when  they  feel  they  have  no  desire  for  liquor 
they  must  leave  it  alone. 

10,926.  Does  the  absence  of  desire  in  this  treat- 
ment amount  to  aversion  1 — In  some  cases,  the  treat- 
ment seems  to  be  followed  by  what  I  may  call  a 
positive  loathing;  but  to  my  mind,  that  is  merely 
owing  to  some  of  them  realising  to  what  position 
drink  and  drinking  has  brought  them  to. 

.  10,927.  They  object  to  it  more  on  moral  than 
physical  grounds? — I  believe  so.  Many  speak  very 
strongly  about  the  extraordinary  loathing,  but,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  that  is  the  reason. 

10.928.  We  were  told,  in  regard  to  the  '  Tyson '  cure 
that  one  patient  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  whisky, 
and  another  that  it  tasted  to  him  most  disgusting  %— 
I  have  met  some  cases  that  have  gone  through  the 
metabolic  treatment  that  have  expressed  such  a 
Ceeling. 

10.929.  Because  in  that  case  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  test  it  upon  people  who  are  not  habitually 
drunkards,  to  see  if  you  could  get  them  brought  round 
to  dislike  drink  also  ? — Yes. 

10.930.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  remedy!  We 
were  told  that  the  original  cost  of  the  '  Tyson '  cure 
was  £10! — The  amount  fixed  before  I  had  anythnig 
to  do  with  the  metabolic  treatment  was  twenty 
guineas,  and  it  has  remained  at  that  since  ;  but  cases 
dealt  with  in  George  Street  have  been  treated  in  a 
monetary  way  on  their  merits.  Fully  a  third  paid 
nothing,  and  some  paid  very  small  amounts. 

10.931.  Have  you  had  any  specimen  cases  as  was 
the  case  in  Dundee! — No  public  exhibitions  of  any 
kind.  Cases  have  been  taken  up  as  test  cases  for  the 
satisfaction  of  gentlemen,  privately ;  but  I  have  always 
had  a  decided  aversion  to  taking  any  part  in  public 
exhibitions  of  the  kind. 

:  10,932.  In  this  list  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  you 
have  a  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  professions  in 
your  record.  You  have  specimens  of  a  great  number 
of  trades — four  clerks,  three  commercial  travellers, 
two  painters,  and  two  physicians :  were  they  Glasgow 
physicians! — One  in  Glasgow,  and  one  close  by. 

10.933.  Registered  physicians  ? — One  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  other 
a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  M.D.  of  Glasgow. 

10.934.  In  their  oases,  has  the  cure  proved  effioa- 
ciouB ! — Yes ;  but  in  neither  case  have  they  remained 
total  abstainers,  although  both  were  total  abstainers 
lor  a  time. 

10.935.  These  gentlemen  were  treated  by  this  George 


Street  Institute  as  poor  cases ! — They  were  not  able  Dr.  jLJ. 
to  pay  a  regular  fee.  (hmi$._ 

10.936.  They  took  the  pledge!— Yes,  after  the  close      |w%4. 

of  the  treatment    They  promised  to  abstain  from  all  ^  

intoxicating  liquors. 

10.937.  But  if  they  did  that  they  have  broken  their 
pledge! — Yes.  When  they  and  I  were  satisfied  they 
had  no  desire  for  drink,  they  signed  the  pledge :  it 
has  been  the  rule  to  invite  people  to  sign  the  pledge. 

10.938.  Mr.  King,  I  think,  said  there  was  some 
special  atrangement  for  the  treatment  of  philanthropic 
oases  ? — That  may  be. 

10.939.  You  do  not  know! — That  would  be  under 
the  monetary  arrangement  that  was  entered  into  by 
Mr  Jas.  Johnston,  J. P.,  and  Mr  A.  M.  Brown  of 
Gryffe  Castle  with  Mr  CoykendalL  They,  for  the 
promise  of  J£300,  £100  was  paid  in  advance,  got  the 
privilege  of  putting  this  treatment  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor.  Mr  King  acted  as  legal  agent  in  the 
matter. 

10.940.  Mr  King  told  us  that  he  was  hoping  to  get 
authority  to  make  public  the  nature  of  the  remedy. 
I  presume  you  have  no  authority  to  do  so ! — Mr  King, 
probably,  would  explain  my  peculiar  position  in  that 
matter. 

10.941.  Do  you  know  it? — Oh,  yes, 

10.942.  Do  you  make  the  remedy  here? — I  can 
hardly  say  that  I  make  the  remedies.  I  put  the 
several  ingredients  together. 

10.943.  You  compound  it  on  this  side  ? — Quite  so ; 
but  I  get  some  of  the  ingredients  from  the  other 
side,  because  I  am  not  able  to  get  them  in  Glasgow 
conveniently. 

10.944.  How  long  have  any  of  your  cures  lasted? — 
There  is  a  two  and  a  half  years'  history  of  the  treat- 
ment, so  far  as  I  know,  in  Glasgow,  and  cases  have 
been  dealt  with  since  then. 

10,945.«  Do  you  mean  renewed? — They  have  been 
useful  members  of  society  since  the  date  of  treatment. 
Prior  to  that,  they  were  altogether  a  drag  on  every 
one  connected  with  them. 

10,946.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  All  of  them?— Oh, 
no;  but  many  of  those  who  have  gone  to  the 
Institute  have  been  in  desperate  circumstances  before 
they  found  their  way  there. 

10,9,47.  Have  you  had  in  the  Institute  any  police 
court  drunkards  f — Several,  I  believe,  but  I  have  no 
accurate  information. 

10.948.  And  you  liave  never  had  any  test  cases. 
You  told  us  that  certain  test  cases  were  brought  before 
you ;  you  have  never  had  any  of  these  test  cases  from 
the  police  court,  who  have  been  repeatedly  convicted? 
— Several  of  them  have  been  repeatedly  convicted, 
how  often  I  do  not  know. 

10.949.  You  do  not  know  the  details  i — Na 
10,949a.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy).     How  long  does  the 

treatment  last ! — Not  more  than  three  weeks  has  been 
required  in  any  case  so  far. 

10.950.  And  there  is  no  further  treatment! — We 
let  them  understand  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a 
second  treatment. 

10.951.  And  do  you  leave  the  person  treated  in  the 
same  environment  as  you  found  that  person  !-pWith 
poor  people  it  is  di£5cidt  to  get  them  away  from  their 
friends,  but  we  strongly  recommend  a  change  of  sur- 
roundings sometimes. 

10.952.  But  if  the  environment  is  bad,  and  they  go 
back  to  it,  do  they  not  go  back  to  their  old  ways  !— 
Some  have  gone  back  to  liquor. 

10,963.  What  proportion  have  gone  back  in  that 
case ! — I  should  say,  roughly,  a  third.  I  have  had  no 
c^portunity  of  making  myself  acquainted,  although  I 
endeavour  to  make  it  a  practice  to  communicate  with 
those  who  have  been  in  George  Street,  bu%  in  some 
cases  I  have  lost  trace  of  them  altogether. 

10,954.  Have  the  majority  of  the  cases  treated,  had 
in  the  condition  of  treatment  a  change  of  environ- 
ment ! — No.  Taking  the  pledge,  that  is  insisted  upon 
in  some  cases,  towards  the  close  of  treatment  is  advis- 
able. We  believe  in  building  up  as  many  barriers  M 
we  can. 
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Dr.  A.  J.  10,955.  And  jou  have  been  suocessfol  in  two-thirdB 

Ofrrf*-  of  the  cases  where  the   individuals  were  living  in  a 

1»  Dee.  1894  *^®P'*'®^  ^**'*  °^  society  1 — There  has  been  a  period 

__^     ■  of  total  abstinence,  in  every  case,  for  a  greater  or  less 

period. 

10.956.  Yes ;  but  has  there  been  what  we  should 
honestly  call  a  cure  t — I  never  use  the  word  '  cure ' 
coupled  with  this  treatment 

10.957.  You  said  you  had  experience  of  a  case  of  two 
and  a  half  years ;  is  that  a  case  where  the  environment 
is  bad  i — Very  bad,  staying  in  one  of  the  worst  part  of 
Glasgow.  They  were  submitted  by  Mr  Johnston,  one 
of  the  local  justices  of  the  peace.  Mr  King  knows  of 
them.  There  was  on^  lapse  in  connection  with 
them.  They  have  a  boy,  and,  in  February  1893, 
when  the  electric  light  was  introduced  first,  that  little 
boy  was  run  over  by  a  car,  and  the  father  saw  the  boy 
being  picked  up  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital. 

10.958.  Yes,  I  think  we  have  heard  that  story. 

10.959.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Are  you  formed  into 
a  limited  liability  company  or  anything  of  that  sort  t — 
No,  that  was  not  considered  necessary. 

10.960.  Do  other  people  derive  profit  as  well  as 
you  ?— No ;  but  I  do  not  derive  the  profits  in  a  pecuni- 
ary way.  The  loss  pecuniarily  I  hold  is  greater  than 
profit. 

10.961.  But,  if  you  treat  the  better  class  people, 
what  do  they  pay  ^-Twenty  guineas. 

10.962.  And  the  medicines  1 — I  do  not  vend  medi- 
cines ;  it  is  a  course  of  treatment. 

10.963.  Have  you  not  fifty-three  cases  at  twenty 
guineas  a  head  J — They  have  not  all  paid  that  The 
amount  has  been  very  much  modified  in  certain  oases. 

10.964.  Was  Dr  ^exander  Naime  associated  with 
you  J— Yea 

10.965.  Why  did  he  leave  you  1 — Our  partnership 
was  interfered  with  by  the  action  of  the  General 
Medical  Council. 

10.966.  Did  he  make  a  statement  before  the  Gene- 
ral Medical  Council  disparaging  the  treatment  t — All 
I^know  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time, 
and  there  were  certain  statements  there  about  the 
treatment  by  him. 

10.967.  He  had  been  nine  months  associated  with 
you,  and  there  was  no  cause  for  him  to  make  disparag- 
ing remarks  about  your  methods  when  he  was  before 
the  General  MedicfJ  Council  % — No,  everything  to  the 
contrary. 

10.968.  Even  although  he  was  forced  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  sever  his  connection  with  you  % — No. 

10,969-70.  Yet  all  the  same,  he  did  so.  Now  I 
understand  that  the  metabolic  treatment  suggests  a 
change  in  the  tissnesof  the  bodyf — ^MetaboUsa  simply 
implies  a  change. 

10.971.  Your  medicine  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of 
changing  the  tissues  1 — The  treatment  has  been 
productive  of  change,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  do  not 
adhere  to  the  formulse  that  were  put  into  my  hands 
at  the  outset,  but  there  are  some  cases  that  I  did 
adhere  to  them. 

10.972.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  treatment 
you  adopt,  but  I  assume  you  know  that  alcohol,  con- 
tinued over  a  long  period,  produces  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  brain  and  other  tissues  t — Yes. 

10.973.  Do  you  mean  to  inform  the  Committee  that 
you  have  discovered  a  remedy  which  will  remove 
the  struutiural  changes  in  the  tissues  and  restore  them 
to  the  normal  state  f — To  some  extent,  but  I  make  no 
pretensions  to  origintdity.  It  won't  bring  back  the 
brain  to  the  condition  it  was  in  before  commencing 
drinking ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  with 
adherence  to  total  abstinence,  there  has  bera  no 
recurrence  of  what  is  commonly  called  'the  drink 
craving.' 

10.974.  Then  the  inference  is  that  your  apeeific 
remedy  brings  the  tissues  to  their  normal  state  again  f 
— This  treatment  does  to  some  extent 

10.975.  As  a  medical  man,  do  you  believe  there  is 
any  drag  in  heaven  or  in  earth  that  will  alter  the 
eiirhosed  liver,  or  the  kidneys  of  a  drunkard  t — A 
good  deal  may  be  done  to  help  the  condition  of  that  num. 


10.976.  Where  the  normal  cells  of  these  organs  Dr.  A.  J.    1 
have  been  replaced  by  new  and  adventitious  fibrous  Carrie.        j 
tissue,  do  you  believe  any  drug  will  bring  it  back  to  ^j  p^^  ^.^ 
its  normal  condition? — Not  to  the  condition  it  was         , 
originally. 

10.977.  Will  your  medicine  replace  the  fibrous 
tissues  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  normal  cells 
with  something  else  1 — The  treatment  helps  nature  to 
do  the  best  it  can. 

10.978.  Supposing  I  tried  your  medicine,  is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  those  drunkards  in  Glasgow 
among  the  poorer  classes  that  they  are  undergoing 
your  treatment  \ — I  don't  see  how  they  ean  undergo 
it  without  being  aware  of  it. 

10,079.  Must  they  know  that  it  is  a  special  remedy! 
— That  has  not  been  done  ;  they  know  they  are  going 
through  the  treatment 

10.980.  Supposing  you  give  me  the  hypodermic 
medicine,  and  the  tonic,  and  I  used  them,  would  you 
expect  that  in  my  hands  the  same  result  would  follow 
as  in  yours  ? — Two  or  three  cases  were  dealt  wiUi 
before  I  had  any  connection  with  the  treatment,  by 
local  medical  practitioners,  and  good  results  were  not 
attained,  through  negligence  it  was  thought 

10.981.  In  regard  to  the  Keeley  and  Tyson  cures, 
and  other  nostrums  of  that  kind,  we  are  told  it  it 
necessary  that  the  individuals  under  treatment  should 
know  that  they  are  being  treated  in  a  special  way ;  is 
that  necessary  with  your  alleged  cure,  or  would  it  be 
enough  if  any  medical  practitioner  faithfully  carried 
out  the  treatment  t  Would  it  fulfil  the  same  pur- 
pose t — The  patient  who  is  under  treatment  must 
know,  I  would  think,  what  is  being  done  if  he  is  asked 
to  attend  and  be  treated  four  times  daily. 

10.982.  Take  a  prisoner  who  is  in  my  hands  for 
thirty  days  for  habitual  inebriety — I  give  him  tonics — 
they  do  him  no  permanent  good,  as  they  only  8erv6 
to  strengthen  him  to  indulge  his  craving  when  he 
gets  his  liberty.  If  I  were  to  give  him  your  medicine, 
is  it  necessary  to  give  him  this  special  form  of  treat- 
ment 1 — No,  four  times  daily  is  not  a  hard  and  fast 
line  in  every  case. 

10.983.  Then  if  you  were  to  supply  me  with  the 
material  you  use,  you  would  naturally  expect  that  I 
would  get  good  results  % — Yes,  I  would  expect  so ;  but 
whether  I  am  iu  a  position  to  put  the  remedies  in 
your  hands  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  as  I  would  require  to 
obtain  legal  advice. 

10.984.  Mr  King  said  sot— I  bad  to  sign  a  de^ 
daration  you  know  before  details  of  formula,  Jca,  were 
placed  in  my  hands. 

10.985.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  patient  to  know 
that  he  is  undergoing  that  specific  and  special  treat- 
mentt — I  believe  the  treatment  is  physical  and  not 
faith-healing.  In  that  case,  with  a  correct  diagnosis, 
simply  the  application  of  the  proper  remedies  is 
sufficient,  no  matter  by  whom,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  a  case  and 
carrying  out  the  treatment  without  acquainting  them 
of  the  fact. 

10.986.  They  have  come  and  told  you  that  they 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  private  practitioners,  and 
yon  say,  '  I  am  going  to  subject  yuu  to  a  process  which 
'  will  cure  you.'  Do  you  bislieve  that  t—I  say  it  will 
help  them ;  I  never  say  '  cure '  them. 

10.987.  You  are  taking  safe  ground,  I  can  see. — I 
never  use  the  word  '  cure.' 

10.988.  You  are  aware  that  in  rational  therapeutics 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  patient  to  know  what  he  is 
getting  to  produce  the  desired  effect! — Of  course. 

10.989.  Do  you  know  if  in  America  there  are  any 
institutions  where  your  method  is  being  used! — There 
were  eight  or  nine  metabolic  institutions  in  Americs^ 
according  to  the  circular  put  into  my  hands. 

10.990.  Would  you  fiunish  me  with  the  names  of 
the  institutioner  where  this  system  has  been  practised 
for  some  time! — Mr  King  would  be  better  able  to 
give  you  all  information  about  that  matter,  I  think 
there  is  one  at  Cedar  Rapids,  in  the  State  vi  Iowa, 
where  one  of  the  Coykendalls  was ;  another  at  Bur- 
lington ;  and  another  at  Tennessee. 
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10,991.  Supposing  I  told  you  of  a  doctor  in  Glasgow 
who. had  four  dipsomaniacs  who  consulted  you,  would 
you  mind  telling  me  whether  your  treatment  has  been 
sucoessful  in  their  cases  if  I  sent  you  the  names! — 
Yes,  I  will  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion. 

1.0,992.  Why  do  you  limit  your  treatment  to  four 
times  a  day  7— -Four  times  has.  been  found  the  best 
arasngeaient,  but  there  are  some,  business  men  who 
cannot  come  so  often. 

10,993.  Why  do  you  fix  on; four  times?— That  rule 
was  laid  down  before  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
I. have  not  improved  upon  it. 

10,894<  But  is  there  not  some  rational  reaacn 
for  adopting  four  times! — The  medicine  is  given 
Moordiog  to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

10,995.  l>o  you.  give  it  according  to  the  physical 
and  mental  deterioration  present) — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10j99&<  If  that  is  the  ease,  would  you  not  expect  that 
in  a  moderate.. drinker — an.  abstemious  man  in  short 
—«<  small  dose  now  and  again  would  have  theeffect  of 
curing;  him  <£  any  desire  to  drink,  at  all? — The  doaee 
ftre  akemd  according  to  the  requirements,  or  what  aoe 
thoughtr  to  :bec  the  jveqainBments>  The :  doses  are:  very 
small  indeed..  Owing  to  the  mode  of  administmtioB, 
tlie.aolutionB  aw  vAcy.^tiong,  and .  tbe^doeea  are,  very 
smttlU. 

UV99.7»  But  yon.  .give,  them  iu.  small  or .  large .  doses, 
in  propottioa.ta  the  degree  o£  inebriety  % — ^And  soma- 
ttmes  oii»/ remedy  is.uaad,  and  sometimes  another. 
The  difGa(eBi!.iagredi«ata«re. changed  acoording  to  the 


sometimes  there  is  a  slight  degree,  and  sometimes  Dr.  A. «/. 
none.     With  total  abstinence  from,  drink  or  periodioal  Cterfa*. 
drinking  there  is  no  sickness.  lADeZIia 

11,010.  Do  you  ever  SHspeud  the:  remedy  after  a      ____ 
time    before    completion    of   treatment? — In.  aeme 


10,998..  (iS^i  Z>r  Farqtikarton.)  Are  yoiir' views  on 
tbe:^ti«Btt«t  chasg«8,  as  effected  by  your  remedy,  purely 
theoretical? — TiieorDtiaal,,I.ahQuld  say,. from,  what  I 
baveiread  and  heard.. 

10,099.  They  are  not  founded  on.  any  chemical  or 
miorDeoopioal,  or>  physiological  examination?— My 
vpimtAi.  hasi  been..  prinei{Ndly  based  on.  practical 
rMulttt. 

11,000.  lAody  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
scientific  baais„or  whether  they  are  just  founded  <m 
theory  ? — It  acts  directly  on  the  nerve  centres. 

11,001.. That  may  be  a  valuable  stateracut  as 
expressing  your  opinion,  but  is  it  founded  upon 
scientific  priuciples? — I  believe  iuvestigations  went  on 
for  four  years,  and  they  are  referred  to  in  that  same 
little  pamphlet  before  alluded  to.  It  might  be  advis- 
able to  get  hold  of  it.  The  brothers  Coykendall,  in 
conjunction  with  a  chemist,  had  been  carrying  on  a 
series  of  inveatigations  for  four  years  before  anything 
was  done  in  a  public  way. 

1 1,002.  Is  the  remedy  composed  of  any  dnigswbich 
are  known  singly  to  aSeot  thoae  changes  oa  the  humaB 
tissues? — Yes. 

1  MM)3.  And  are  there  any  scientific  facts  that,  we 
oould  read  connected  with  them? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
give  .you  a  satisfaetory  answer  to  that  question.  I. do 
not  think  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  mention,  the  pairti- 
cular  iugredienta> 

11.004.  That  would  imply  disclosure  of  the  ingre- 
dieats.  We  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  ingredients 
is  strychnia! — ht  some  cases  strychnia  is  very 
good. 

11.005.  But  that  destroys  any  scientific  basis? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  Messrs  Coykendall,  in  America, 
oould  be  persuaded  to  diviUge  what  knowledge. they 
have  for  a  monetary  consideration. 

11.006.  Dues  it  contain  alcohol? — No,  it  does  not. 

11.007.  In  the  tonic? — There  is  a  small  proportion 
of  alcohol  in  some  of  the  tonics,  but  in  the  remedies 
proper  theie  is  no  alcohol. 

11,008L  You  as  a  medical  man  have  watched  the 
sffect  of  this  treatment  on  patients.  Does  it  produce 
an  immediate efieot  or  oth^isel — winsome  cases  the 
«ffeot  appean  to  be  immediate.  In  other  cases  they 
go  on  drinking)  if  they  are  inclined  to  drink  at  the 
outaet  for  days,. tapering  off  gradually. 

1 1,009.  Does  it  produee  nausea  or  sickness  ? — ^Wbee 
there  has  been  very  heavy  drinking  immediately  before 
treaitnMDt,  then  is  sometimes  very  mueh  nausea  or 
sickness;  but  when  thwQ.bM>  been  moderata  dcinkingi 


11.011.  Do  you  think  the  very  fact  of  inserting  an 
instrument  into  a  patient  and  injecting  something 
would  have  a  certain  effect. on  his: moral  natnca? — It 
may  have.. 

11.012.  Then  you  don't  excludei  altogether  the 
moral  efiiect  of  the  treatment? — ^Moral  treatment  is 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  '  metabolic  treatment' 

11.013.  Gall  it  mental  treatment,  if  you:  like  that 
phrase  better.  I  should  think  it  is  an.  important 
element  in  it,  if  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all  ?— Of 
course,  moral,  suasion  is  decidedly  necessary  in  some 
cases,  plus  physical  treatment.  Metaboho  treatment 
alone  is  not  sufficient  iu  some  cases: 

11.014.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  Is  thereiany  poisonous 
substance  among  the .  ingredients.?-!— t^erfectly  safe  in 
competent  hands.- . 

114)15.  (By.  Dr  Earquhanom),.  Dr.  Naiaw  was 
obli^id.  t»  give .  up.  hia  oonnsotion  with.'  yon  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  Your  pec^ile  in  Amemoa  a» 
not  so  particular  on  these  points  then.  You  arvia 
qualified  medical  man:? — Every  State  in  Americai  has 
its  own  regulations..    My  degree  isiAmerteau. 

11.016.  Have  thery  no  dwoipline  f<>r  their  graduates 
on  that  point? — The  membeEB<  of.  the  profession  ate 
not  disciplined,  aa  they  are  in  Gseat. Britain'  byi  its 
Medical  Comioil. 

11.017.  Did  yon  get.  your,  degree  by-«iaroinationrf 
— Yes,  after  a  courae.'of.  training,  I  had  a  coarse  of 
medical  training  here  of  four  years  before  that. 

11.018.  Are  you  an  American;  by  birthJ— N)o,  I 
was  bom  in  Glasgow. 

11.019.  Was  it  not  rather  unpatriotic  of.  yon  to  go 
to  America. to  get  your,  degree? — I. left  Scotland  to 
better  my  ciicumstancea . 

11.020.  And.  you.  then  took.. thei  opportunity  of 
taking  your  degree? — ^Yea.. 

11.021.  Quite  so.  I  think  you  said  you  wwe  quite 
satisfied  in  regard  to  the  habitsjof  thoae  people  on  this 
list  of  yDurs  that  they  were  really  bad  oases  ? — Ample 
evidence  had  been  afforded. . 

1 1,021  .\.  How  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  treMfe- 
ment  did  these  various  persons  sign  the  certificate!— 
After  the  dose  of  the  .treatment. 

11.022.  After  the  treatment  had.  thoroughly  cand 
them,  how  long  was  that !— In  no  case/hae  that  certifi- 
cate or  document  been  signed  until  after  the  dose  of 
tho  treatment,  sometimes  .not- for  months,  after. 

11.023.  You  mean  at  the  end  of  the  course,  of 
treatment  which  lasts! — For  three,  weeks  or  twenty- 
one  days. 

11.024.  But  do  not  you  think  it  iarash  to  sujthvj 
are  cured  after  three :week&?'—Afredb start  appeara.tv 
be  given. 

11,026.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rash  to  say  «fter 
two  months  that  they  are  cuied.  of  inebriety  ?— If 
placed  on  a  safe  platfocnir  it  reals,  with  them  tu. remain 
there. 

11.026.  You  are  not  prepared  to  go  beyond:  the 
point  it  has  reached  ? — No. 

11.027.  {By  Dr  Sutiierbmd.)  When  there  have 
been  the  remarkable  changes  yon  speak  of  in.  a 
general  way  produced  in  the.  tissues,  woold  you  not 
have  expected  something  like,  a  lasting  benefit?— 
With  total .  abstinence  alter  treatment  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  that  there  has  been  the  slightest  reoun- 
rence  of  the  drink  craving. 

1 1.028.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  structural  ohaages 
produced  by  drinking  have  been  rectified  by  a  oonqpb 
of  months  of  abstinence  1 — I  make  no  statement  con- 
cerning two  months.  But  I  only  said  that  seme  of  the 
people  signed  a  declaration  two  months  alter  treatment, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  have  for  twelve 
months  or  eighteen  months  been  abstaineniaad  befeae 
time  of  treatment  thoy  had  been  continnaU!|r  or  petioi- 
iesUy  drinksts.    [The  witness  then. withdcaiw.] 
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11.029.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  have  been  an 
Inspector  of  Poor  in  Scotland  for  the  last  twenty 
eight  years,  and  you  have  been  Inspector  to  Govan 
Combination  Parochial  Board  for  the  last  twenty-two 
and  a  half  years  t — Yes. 

11.030.  You  think  pauperism  is  not  increasing? — 
The  pauperism  of  the  Govan  parish,  as  well  as  of 
Scotland  generally,  has  not  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
population,  but  has  cousiderably  decreased. 

11.031.  Then,  as  regards  lunatics? — ^There  has 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
lunatic  poor. 

11,031a.  Would  you  please  state  the  total  number 
of  paupers  in  Scotland  in  1893,  and  their  ratio  to  the 
population  ?— 92,004,  or  in  the  ratio  of  23  per  lOOO. 

11.032.  And  that  shows  a  decrease  of  8  per  lOOO 
as  contrasted  with  T^— 1874. 

11.033.  Will  you  give  the  ratio  of  the  Govan 
parish  1 — 6003  in  1893,  including  dependents. 

11.034.  The  proportion  1— In  the  proportion  of  21 
per  1000. 

11.035.  That  is  considerably  under  the  national 
percentage  1 — 2  per  1000. 

11.036.  You  attribute  the  decrease  to  the  strict 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  the  growth  of 
charities,  which  relieve  you  of  much  work  which 
would  otherwise  fall  on  the  parish? — Yes. 

11.037.  You  mention  Quarrier's  Homes,  and  other 
institutions,  as  good  for  children,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  infirmaries  and  hospitals  relieving  you  of  the 
care  of  a  good  number  of  such  poor  ? — Yes. 

11.038.  Do  you  say  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
lunacy  is  attribxrtable  to  drunkenness  7 — ^^About  40  per 
cent.  That  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  I  think  of 
the  pauper  lunacy  occasioned  by  drink. 

11.039.  That  is  directly,  is  it;  now  what  do  you 
consider  the  amount  of  the  indirect  pauper  lunacy  ? — 
I  should  say  nearly  10  per  cent,  is  caused  indirectly, 
but  in  order  not  to  be  outside  of  the  mark,  I  have  put 
the  cases,  direct  and  indirect,  at  40  per  cent 

11.040.  And  you  are  justified  in  your  opinion  by 
the  ratio  of  female  to  male  population. — Partly  so. 

11.041.  You  think  the  females  drink  more  heavily  1 
— No ;  but  I  think  they  are  driven  to  it  by  the  bad 
usage  of  drunken  husbamds. 

11.042.  And  you  put  them  down  as  indirectly? — 
Yes. 

11.043.  And  they  are  more  numerous  than  the 
males  ?— In  the  ratio  of  60  to  52. 

11.044.  Briefly,  are  your  ideas  on  that  point  that 
upwards  of  40  per  cent,  of  pauper  limacy  is  caused 
directly  or  indirectly  from  drinking,  while  no  other 
cause  is  responsible  for  more  than  15  per  cent.  ?  What 
is  the  next  cause  ? — Heredity. 

11.045.  Including  direct  and  indirect  cases,  you 
think  drinking  causes  ? — I  have  put  it  at  40  per  cent, 
but  I  might  put  it  at  50  per  cent,  and  I  think  I  would 
be  under  the  mark  there  too. 

11.046.  You  have  some  statistics  here  as  to  the 
number  of  dependents  who  have  been  deserted  by 
husbands  and  fathers,  and  their  cost  to  the  parish  %—■ 
We  have  in  the  Govan  poorhouse  at  present  33 
deserted  wives,  with  44  dependent  children — 77  in 
an ;  and  if  you  calculate  the  cost  of  their  board  and 
maintenance  at  4s.  per  week,  which  is  a  moderate 
estimate,  it  gives  us  an  annual  outlay  of  £800. 

11.047.  Tliat  does  not  exhaust  the  cost? — On  the 
outdoor  roll  we  have  49  deserted  wives,  with  109 
dependents,  and,  calculating  their  aliment  at  the  rate 
d  2s.  per  week,  it  comes  to  £820  for  the  year. 

11.048.  And  then  there  is  the  expense  for  the 
deserted  children  ? — We  have  at  present  on  our  rolls 
110  deserted  children,  who  are  either  boarded  in  the 
country  or  with  relatives,  or  remain  in  the  poorhouse, 
and,  stating  the  average  cost  of  their  maintenance  at 
4s.  per  week,  it  gives  per  annum  £1200. 

.    11,049.  Does  it  cost  you  as  much  to  keep  a  child 
as  an  adult? — When  we  board  the  children  out  we 


give  28.  6d.  to  3s.  a  week  for  them,  and  prcvlde  ttiem  j^  ifc^TMjfc 
with  clothing  and  school-books.  .i.M>B. 

11.050.  Under  these  three  items,  which  you  con- 
sider are  caused  by  misconduct,  mainly  intemperance, 
you  have  334  persons  chargeable  to  the  parish  at  an 
annual  charge  of  what  ? — £2820. 

11.051.  Besides  this,  you  have  got  TOO  children 
separated  from  their  parents,  in  many  instances  be- 
cause the  latter  are  in  prison  ? — Yes,  and  some  in  the 
infirmaries,  and  others  in  the  asylum. 

1 1.052.  And  you  think  that  a  third  of  these  parents 
have  been  placed  in  this  condition  through  drink  ? — 
Yes.  That  gives  us  33  more  paujjers,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  £350,  making  a  grand  total  of  378  paupers, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  £3170. 

11.053.  You  have  gone  minutely  into  it,  and  cal- 
culated what  was  the  cost  incurred  by  your  parish  in 
respect  of  children  and  women  thrown  on  your  hands 
through  their  husbands  or  parents  being  imprisoned 
— will  you  please  let  us  have  that  ? — I  have  submitted 
a  statement,  of  which  I  will  now  give  you  an  abstract 
The  number  of  people  who  were  chargeable  to  the 
parish  during  the  previous  five  months  up  to  this 
date,  on  account  of  their  husbands  and  parents  being 
in  prison,  I  find  was  as  follows : — There  were  30  adults 
and  115  children — total  145,  who  have  been  charge- 
able to  the  parish  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and 
the  cost  up  to  this  time  is  £102,  6s. ;  and  as  several 
of  the  cases  are  still  chargeable,  owing  to  some  having 
got  six  months'  imprisonment,  I  am  sure  that  before 
they  are  off  the  roll  it  will  be  upwards  of  £200.  These 
are  mere  casual  cases  of  short  terms  of  imprisonment. 
There  are  some  cases  where  they  get  seven  years,  and 
so  forth,  and  these  will  be  on  the  roll  till  their  parents 
come  out  of  prison. 

11.054.  Your  yearly  estimate  for  supporting  the 
dependents  of  these  petty  offenders  amounts  to? — 
£500  or  £600. 

11.055.  And  that  does  not  include  some  expenses 
incurred  on  account  of  persons  undergoing  long 
sentences  ? — No. 

11.056.  Now,  you  applied  your  figtires  to  Scotland  ? 
— To  the  whole  parish,  and  then  to  Scotland,  and  my 
estimate  is  that  we  have  2436  people  on  the  rolls, 
outdoor  and  indoor,  in  Govan  parish  on  that  basis, 
which  is  a  moderate  basis,  who  are  brought  to  us, 
directly  or  indirectly,  chiefly  through  intemperance. 
It  is  the  great  cause  of  pauperism ;  and,  applying  the 
same  thing  to  Scotland,  we  have  36,800  paupers 
through  ^e  same  cause,  at  a  cost,  roughly,  of 
£350,000. 

11.057.  You  think  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
this  great  evil  is  to  stop  it  at  the  foimtain-head,  and 
put  down  the  drink  traffic? — Yes. 

11.058.  Of  course  that  is  beyond  our  remit  As 
to  corrective  measures  you  reoommend  an  amendment 
of  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act.  What  is  the  extent 
of  your  amendment? — ^I  think  the  Act  should  be 
made  compulsory — that  when  a  person  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard  he  should  not  have 
it  in  his  option  to  refuse  to  be  placed  under  restraint 
He  should  be  compulsorily  put  under  restraint  An 
amended  Act  should  be  passed  giving  powers  to  the 
sheriff,  on  the  application  of  the  Fiscal  or  the  Inspec- 
tor of  Poor — where  the  dependents  have  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish — or  the  nearest  relative,  and, 
after  due  enquiry,  to  order  the  ofieuder  to  be  confined 
in  a  retreat  at  his  or  her  own  expense,  if  in  funds,  or 
in  prison,  or  in  a  workhouse,  or  other  institution, 
where  the  offender  would  require  to  work  for  his  or 
her  maintenance. 

11.059.  You  use  the  word  workhouse.  Is  that 
synonymous  with  poorhouse  ? — No,  our  place  is  not  a 
workhouse.  I  think  the  institution  should  be  more 
under  the  police  than  under  the  parochial  authorities. 

11.060.  You  propose  a  fresh  institution.  At  whose 
expense  ? — ^At  the  expense  of  the  country. 

11.061.  You  have  shown  that  tiie  present  system 
entails    much    expense    on    the    Parochial    Boards. 
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Would  you  suggest  that  the  paroohial  funds  should 
pay  for  it) — I  think  it  should  be  the  police  funds, 
-^  nlT'iaoA  bsoause  a  lot  of  them  are  just  now  kept  in  prison. 

11.062.  We  find  that  everyone  wants  some  one  else 
to  find  the  funds  t — I  am  dealing  with  the  delinquents. 

11.063.  But  have  you  not  a  lot  of  people  who 
oaciUate  between  the  prison  and  the  poorhouset — 
Yes  ;  and  then  when  parents  desert  their  children  and 
allow  them  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  claim  them  back  again  im- 
less  they  pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  so 
chargeable,  and  unless  they  can  satisfy  the  Sheriff 
that  they  are  suitable  persons  to  take  charge  of  these 
children. 

11,063a.  But  is  not  that  the  law  now! — It  is  the 
law  as  between  two  parents,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  the  law  to  Parochial  Boards. 

11.064.  {By  Miae  Stevenson.)  Under  the  Custody  of 
Children  Act,  the  Parochial  Board,  I  believe,  can  keep 
the  child  if  the  parent  can  be  proved  to  be  an  im- 
proper guardian  ^Not  in  Scotland. 

11,066.  By  the  Act  of  1891  or  1892,  was  there  not 
that  power  given? — I  know  there  was  an  Act,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  gives  that  power. 

11.066.  Do  you  think  you  should  have  that  power? 
— ^Yes,  but  I  think  the  Board  should  also  have  power 
to  dispense  with  these  conditions  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  parents  have  merely  been  temporarily  mis- 
conducting themselves,  and  would  be  quite  suitable 
for  guardians  afterwards. 

11.067.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  do  not  advocate 
long  sentences  for  petty  offenders? — No. 

11.068.  But  in  cases  when  they  require  to  be  pro- 
tected from  drink,  you  think  that  they  should  be  con- 
fined and  employed  1 — Yes,  and  made  to  be  as  remun- 
erative as  possible  by  placing  the  men  on  small  farm 
colonies,  which  might  be  formed  in  various  parts  of 


and  made  to  work  at  reclaiming  the  Mr,  Andntm 

WaOaet.       '! 


the  country, 
land. 

11.069.  What  would  you  do  with  women  1 — ^Women 
might  be  employed  in  useful  work. 

11.070.  Washing,  we  know,  and  millineiy,  sewing, 
knitting,  and  so  on.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion 
for  getting  work  for  women  t — We  make  i)hem  make 
all  the  female  clothing  in  the  poorhouse,  and  they 
wash  the  clothes. 

1 1,07 1-2.  But  everywhere  women  are  set  to  washing. 
But  if  you  had  colonies  you  would  have  to  get  some- 
thing else  for  women  to  do  ? — I  think  women  could  be 
trained  to  do  a  great  many  more  things  than  men. 

11,073-5.  Suppose  you  were  installed  as  manager  of 
a  female  colony — put  aside  the  washing  and  the  sewing, 
and  the  knitting,  and  the  cooking,  and  the  making  of 
their  own  clothes — what  else  would  you  suggest  to 
make  it  self-supporting? — In  the Smyllum Institution  at 
Lanark,  I  have  seen  women,  trained  by  ladies  do  fancy 
carving  work,  and  make  inkstands  and  ornaments  of 
various  kinds. 

11,076-8.  You  are,  I  see,  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
substituting  the  lash  for  imprisonment  ?— Yes ;  I  think 
where  a  person  has  been  very  frequently  imprisoned, 
nothing  but  the  lash  will  do  for  him. 

11,079-80.  And  you  think  that  the  public-house 
regulations  should  be  more  strictly  carried  outt — Yes ; 
much  more  strictly  enforced  than  at  present 

1 1,081-2.  And  you  are  in  favour  of  earlier  closing  ? — 
Yes. 

11,083.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  What  would  you  do 
with  people  who  were  not  able-bodied  ? — People  who  are 
not  able-bodied  would  become  chargeable  to  the  parish. 

11,084—5.  I  see  you  have  about  60  or  70  committed 
to  the  poorhouse  or  prison,  and  they  would  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  ? — Yes  ;  we  would  keep  them.  [The 
witness  then  withdrew.] 


[Adjoubned.] 


TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Glasgow,   Thursday,   20th   December   1894. 


19  Dee.  1804. 


Prbsbnt  : — 


SiB  Cbablxs  Cameron,  Babt.,  M.P.  {Chairmari.) 
Col.  a.  B.  M'Habdy,  R.E. 
Dr  Fabquharsok,  M.P. 


Professor  Dovb  Wilson. 
Dr  J.  F.  Sdthbbland. 
Miss  F.  C.  Stevenson. 


Ih,  Alexander 
Naiime, 

20  Dec  1894. 


ALEXANDER  NAIRNE,  L.R.C.P.  &  S.,  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


11.086.  {By  the  Chairman.)  I  understand  that 
you  were  associated  with  Dr  Currie  who  gave  evidence 
here  in  coanection  with  what  is  termed  the  '  metabolic ' 
treatment  of  drunkenness  ? — Yes. 

11.087.  And  that  you  severed  your  connection  with 
Dr.  Currie  under  circumstances  which  I  should  be 
obliged  if  you  would  state  to  the  Committee  ? — I  was 
ordered  by  the  General  Medical  Council  to  appear 
before  them  on  a  charge  of  infamous  conduct,  in  a 
professional  respect,  by  associating  with  Dr  Currie  in 
this  treatment  for  inebriety. 

11.088.  And  when  you  came  before  the  General 
Medical  Council,  I  understand  you  made  some  statement 
regarding  the  treatment? — Yes.  I  said  that  what  I 
had  seen  of  the  treatment  was  good,  as  far  as  it  went 

1 1.089.  What  did  you  see  of  the  treatment  ? — I  saw 
that  it  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  the 
thing  that  I  have  known  for  picking  up  a  fellow  after 
a  spree.    I  was  only  associated  for  perhaps  about  five 


months  altogether,  but  I  saw  two  or  three  men  on  the 
borders  of  delirium  tremens,  and  in  a  week  after  having 
been  seen,  or  almost  four  or  five  days,  they  were  well. 

11.090.  Would  you  please  explain  to  the  Committee 
in  what  the  treatment  consists  ?  Of  course  we  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  application  is  a  secret,  but  you 
might  explain  the  way  in  which  it  is  administered  1—1 
do  not  know  what  the  thing  is  that  is  used.  To  me  it 
appeared,  I  suppose,  a  compound  of  strychnia,  morphia, 
and  cocaine.  I  should  think  it  was  that  from  the 
effects.     Of  course  it  is  administered  four  times  a  day. 

11.091.  And  some  was  taken  by  the  mouth? — A 
simple  tonic. 

11.092.  And  this  treatment  is  kept  up  for  21  dayst 
—Yes. 

11.093.  According  to  Dr  Currie,  there  is  no  charge 
made  for  drugs,  but  a  charge  for  the  course  of  treat- 
ment ;  is  that  so  t — I  presume  that  includes  drugs. 

11.094.  You  do   not   know  anything   about   the 


Dr,  AUeearndgr 
Nainu. 

20  Dec.  1894. 
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Jfr.  AUaandir  pttamt  finaucial  arrangementB.     Did  yon  leave  your 

•*■***  aasociation  with  Dr  Coirie  and  the  treatment  solely 

SO  Bee.  18M.  ^^°S^  ^*  attitude  of  the  Qeneral  Medical  Council  t 

___      — My  own  college  Sxsb,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that, 

I  would  have  gone  on,  becanae  I  thought  the  institution 

was  doing  good. 

11.095.  The  institution  does  not  appear  to  have 
treated  very  many.  {Dr  Sutherland.)  50  paying  and 
67  non-paying. 

11.096.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  treatment! — It 
is  not  well-known.  Of  course  this  is  not  a  cure.  It 
is  only  a  remedy  for  the  results  of  intemperance. 

11.097.  And  it  does  not  profess  to  create  a  disgust 
at  stimulants  t — No^  I  do  not  think  it  does.  My  ex- 
perience was  that  in  a  few  months  a  man  was  just  as 
ha  was  before. 

11.098.  But  during  treatment  (—It  does  produce 
antipathy  to  drink  after  a  day  or  twa 

11.099.  And  has  that  ever  been  tested  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who  is  not  an  habitual  drunkard  but  a  moderate 
drinker  1 — Yes,  and  it  has  temporarily  produced  a  dis- 
gust. 

11.100.  But,  suppose  a  man  were  to  take  a  little 
strychnia,  with  morphia  and  cocaine,  would  you  as  a 
medical  man  expect  that  that  would  create  an  antipathy 
on  the  part  of  the  moderate  drinker,  a  person  who  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  having  wine,  beer,  or  whisky  % — 
If  I  administered  it  four  times  a  day,  and  used  an 
emetia 

11.101.  Is  there  an  emetic  in  thati — It  is  not  a 
single  drug ;  it  is  a  compound.  My  impression  is 
when  a  man  is  very  bad  and  inclined  to  drink  th^ 
administer  an  emetic  for  that. 

11.102.  (By  Dr  Farquharaon.)  You  were  told  the 
composition  1 — No. 

11.103.  Does  Dr  Currie  know  the  composition  t— 
Yes.     He  says  he  has  improved  on  it 

1 1.104.  Do  yon  accept  the  theory  produced  by  Dr 
Currie  that  this  remedy  makes  some  physical  change 
in  the  compositaon  of  the  tissues  t — It  must  do  so ;  it 
is  an  alterative. 

11.105.  Do  alteratives  change  the  tissues  of  the 
body?  Is  that  the  reading  you  have  of  the  word 
'  metabolic,'  as  applied  to  the  cure  f — Change. 

11.106.  What  do  you  say  is  the  meaning  (A  the  term 
'  metobolic '  % — Change  and  nothing  else. 

11.107.  But  is  this  change— is  this  theory  of  the 
action  of  this  remedy  purely  speculative  or  founded 
upon  any  scientific  basis  of  fact! — I  do  not  know. 
I  only  know  what  I  have  seen. 

11.108.  But,  as  a  medical  man  of  training  have 
you  formed  no  theory  yourself  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  so-called  cure  acts  on  the  human  constitution  1 — 
Simply  as  an  alterative. 

11.109.  Of  course  that  is  a  recognised  medical 
phrase,  but  a  rather  vague  one,  as  wu  know  % — Yes. 

11.110.  Would  you  consider  the  whole  effect  of  the 
•                  drug  was  physical,  or  is  a  mental  impression  made  on 

the  patient  {-—Entirely  pfaysicaL  My  opinion  is  simply 
that  there  is  a  certain  psychological  influence  in  the 
personal  administration  of  all  medicines. 

11.111.  Nothing  in  what  is  called  sensaUon  or 
expectation  1 — There  is  something  in  the  treatment 
yon  see  of  a  patient  four  times  a  day ;  and  it  has  a 
powerful  effect 

11.112.  Would  yon  expect  the  same  result  from 
treatment  by  ordinary  drugs  t — ^Yes,  if  you  saw  and 
treated  the  patient  four  times  a  day. 

11.113.  Would  you  be  confident  of  permanent  cnre 
or  temporary  cure  t — Only  temporary.  It  will  give  a 
man  a  new  start ;  it  will  make  him  better  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  will  be  right  in  his  mind  and  dependent 
upon  his  own  mental  stability. 

11.114.  Bnt  you  do  not  think  by  these  means  you 
can  give  a  man  permanent  advantage  t — ^No. 

11.115.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  This  secret  medicine 
you  say  is  an  alterative  medicine  t — Yes.. 

11.116.  That  is  to  say,  it  corrects  the  morbid  con^ 
4ition  of  the  organs  resulting  from  inebriety,  and 
eliminates  the  ^coholic  poison  from  the  system  ^— Yes, 
X  tixink  it  does., 


11.117.  Do  you  know  of  any  alterative  in  the  phar-  Dr.  Hi  mini jr 
macopoeias  of  Britain  or  America  which  brings  back  to  Aoinw.^ 
their  normal  state  say,  the  eirrhosud  liver  of  a  drunkard       dboTiw*. 
in  which  the  liver  celL  are  supplanted  by  an  adventitious      ^___ 
fibrous  tissue  1 — Blue-pill,  for  example,  is  said  to  do  sa 

11.118.  Changes  the  fibrous  tissue  formed  in  the 
liver,  and  restores  the  hepatic  cells  which  have  been 
destroyed  t — So  it  is  said. 

11.119.  Can  you  give  us  a  scientific  reference  to 
verify  that,  or  conld  you  tell  the  Committee  of  any 
other  therapeutic  agent  which  has  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing pathological  products  formed  in  the  viscera  at  the 
expense  of  the  normal  tissues ! — Anti-toxin. 

11.120.  Anti-toxin,  as  you  may  be  aware,  is  given  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  specific  poison  of  diphtheria  I 
— It  is  said  to  remove  a  diphtheritic  patch. 

11.121.  But  that  patch  is  merely  an  outward  mani- 
festation on  the  throat — of  the  speeific  bacillus  poison 
in  the  blood  1 — I  suppose  that  is  an  alterative  if  it  does 
so.     It  is  a  complete  alterative  of  the  blood. 

11.122.  It  is  merely  a  new  and  foreign  constituent 
of  the  blood  which  this  anti-toxin  counteracts.  Do  yon 
think  there  is  any  analogy  whatever  between  the  anti- 
toxin treatment  of  diphtheria,  and  any  therapeutic 
remedy  given,  it  is  claimed,  to  remove  the  new  tissue 
formed  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  brains  of  dmnkards 
at  the  expense  of  the  normal  cells  t — Not  witli  onr 
present  knowledge. 

11.123.  Suppose  I  got  this  medicine,  and  experi- 
mented on  ha.lt  a  dozen  notorious  drunkaids,  and  gave 
them  the  medicine  as  I  give  medicine  to  any  other 
patient,  would  you  expect  the  same  result  as  you  get 
Please  understand  the  patient  would  not  know  that 
the  nature  of  the  medicine  he  was  taking  was  this  so- 
called  drink  cute  f — No.  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
knowledge  has  something  to  do  with  it 

11.124.  Have  you  yourself  applied  the  remedies  I-— 
No. 

11.125.  You  have  never  been  allowed  to  apply 
them  t — No. 

11.126.  Yon  are  aware  that  tartar  emetic  has  been 
so  far  successful  in  creating  a  disgust  for  alcohol,  and 
long  before  ever  American  doctors  came  across  to  Uiis 
country  t — Yes. 

11.127.  Yon  informed  the  Chairman  that  you  knew 
of  many  cases  where  a  person  had  been  drinking,  and 
appeared  very  shaky  and  in  bad  condition,  and  that 
after  four  or  five  days'  treatment  he  got  well  ? — ^That  is 
correct     That  is  within  my  own  experience. 

11.128.  Bnt,  from  the  system  of  treatment  usually 
followed  in  this  country  in  such  cures,  the  same  resnlts 
are  got  in  the  same  timet — Oh  no.  A  very  bad 
case  of  alcoholism  yon  will  not  have  well  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks. 

11.129.  But  cases  of  ddirium  tremeru  in  Gart- 
navel  or  in  the  home,  after  five  or  six  days'  treatment,  get 
better  I — But  these  were  men  who  were  almost  insane. 
I  remember  one  man  conld  not  answer  a  straightforward 
question. 

11.130.  What  does  that  indicate? — That  he  is  un- 
truthful. It  shows  the  condition  of  his  mind,  that  he 
wonld  go  round  instead  of  stnugbtforwardly. 

11.131.  So  that  there  would  be  no  use  my  giving  it 
in  the  guise  of  an  ordinary  tonic,  to  get  good  out  of 
— Yes.     It  would  test  the  value  of  it  as  a  drug. 

11.132.  But  you  informed  ns  that  if  it  was  to  do 
much  good  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  know  this  core 
was  being  taken  ? — Becanse  it  enlumces  its  value. 

11.133.  So  that  there  is  something  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  is  getting  this  special  remedy? — In  all 
medicines  it  is  the  case. 

11.134.  By  no  means.  As  a  medical  man,  do 
you  think  any  pronouncement  as  to  the  efficai^  of  a 
dmg  is  of  the  least  value  where,  first  of  all,  the  nature 
of  the  medicine  is  not  known,  where  the  physiological 
effects  are  not  stated,  where  the  pathological  condition 
calling  for  treatment,  and  where  the  results  of  the  treat- 
ment are  not  given  on  s<>ientific  lines  ? — It  is  of  actual 
value :  that  I  have  seen ;  that  I  know. 

11.135.  Bntif  it  has  gotan  actual  value,  why  cannot 
its  effect,  like,  ^y  those  of  l>lue  pill,  be  expressed  oii 
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iPr  Uktntiw aeienlage  lime?    You  hKve  given  oertain  patholo^cal 

Jfains,  ooaditions  irhicb  can  be  expreased,  and  you  have  giren 

MiDmTisM  "^'^"^  Temedieis  and  if  with  the  treatment  you  an 

„_„    '  able  to  show  beneficial  lesnlta,  -why  oannot  the  accurate 

Msiantific   facta    be    stated  1-— Because    the    inventor 

chooses  to  keep  it  a  seonst     He  will  not  sell  it. 

114'36>  But,  allow  if  yon  like,  the  inventor  to  keep 
the  medicine  a  secret,  is  there  any  reason  whatever 
why  he  should  not  state  the  pathological  conditions  he 
finds,  and  the  changes  e£Eected  by  the  medicine  in  the 
tisanes  of  the  body  as  revealed  by  physical  signs,  &c.  f 
-~-TheEe  is  no  reason  why  he  shonld  not. 

11.137.  But  yon  know  qoite  well  that  is  not  done? 
—No. 

11.138.  It  is  only  expressed  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day language  that  So>and-80  has  been  cured? — Yes. 

11.139.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  medicine  pre- 
ocdbed  by  any  medical  man  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  where  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  remedy  a  person  is  taking  to  produce  a  change  in 
the  tissues  ? — ^In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  they  should 
know  ;  in  some  it  is  not. 

11.140.  Can  you  tell  mo  any  single  remedy  in  the 
British  PharmaccB{>ia  in  which  it  b  necessary  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  medicine  the  patient  is  taking,  iu 
order  titsA  that  medicine  may  produce  certain  changes 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  body  t — A  purgative, 
for  example. 

11.141.  To  knowthe  effect  of  the  medieine? — If  you 
tell  a  man  he  is  taking  magnesia  it  will  have  a  purga- 
tive effect. 

11.142.  Not  necessarily.  If  he  gets  a  purgative 
dose  it  will  purge  him,  whether  he  knows  or  not  what 
it  is } — It  may  not. 

11.143.  Then,  obviously  it  is  not  a  purgative  if  it 
does  not  produce  a  purgative  effect?  It  isn't  a  purga- 
tive to  that  individual  ? — [No  reply.] 


11.144.  Allow  me  to  give  yon  the  instance  of  a  Vr. 
dilated  heart.     Yon  know  the  effect  of   digitalis  on  bairns. 
such  a  heart ;  is  it  necessary  for  the  patient  to  know  ^  ^^^  iaM. 
that  he  is  getting  digitalis  to  remedy  his  ooDdition^->  — 

It  is  wiser,  bnt  not  necessary. 

11.145.  Supposing  yon  had  two  people  who  had 
dilated  hearts — one  a  medical  man  who  knows  he  is 
getting  digitalis,  and  the  other  an  ill-informed  man, 
and  both  take  the  same  remedy,  the  one  knowing  what 
he  is  taking  and  the  other  not,  is  not  the  result  the 
same  in  both  cases  I — No.     It  is  not  the  same. 

11.146.  That  is  to  say,  digitalis  as  a  therapeutic 
remedy  requires  the  knowledge  of  the  individual 
swallowing  it  to  produce  its  effect? — It  has  some 
greater  effect  on  the  patient  who  knows  he  is  taking  it 
for  that  purpose. 

11.147.  The  same  would,  I  suppose,  hold  good  of  a 
poisonous  dose  of  morphia.  Can  you  refer  us  to  a 
single  scientific  reference  in  this  country  that  would 
bear  out  Uiat  view  that  yon  have  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee now  ? — I  could  not  at  the  moment. 

11.148.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  any  of  the  other  remedies  for  the  treatment  of 
inebriety  ?-—No,  except  the  ordinary  medical  treatment 
— bromide,  and  so  forth. 

11.149.  I  mean  any  of  the  secret  remedies,  the 
Tyson  cure,  «feo.  ? — No.  This  is  the  only  one  I  had 
anything  to  do  with. 

11.150.  I  understood  you  had  made  some  statement 
to  the  British  Medical  Council  about  the  '  metabolic ' 
cure? — That  was  the  only  statement  I  had  made — that 
I  had  seen  the  good  of  it. 

11.151.  At  what  date  did  you  make  that  statement? 
—June  of  this  year,  of  1894. 

11.152.  About  what  time,  in  what  month? — It  was 
the  beginning  of  June.  [The  witness  then  with- 
drew.] 


Mr.  /oAnn 
Ltmmm. 


Mr.  JOHN  LAWSON,  Superintendent  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  called  in  and  examined. 


Mr.JolM 
Laie$im, 


11.153.  (By  the  Chairman).  You  are  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Qlasgow  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society?— Yes. 

11.154.  You  come  personally  into  contact  with  each 
piisoner  ? — Yes. 

11.155.  How  many  prisoners  did  you  deal  with  in 
the  course  of  last  year? — In  the  year  1893  there  were 
advised  to  ua  from  Barliunie  11,317  male  prisoners, 
and  of  these  6855  came  to  us. 

11.156.  Have  you  the  figures  for  this  year? — In 
1894  we  have  had  for  the  ten  months,  that  is  up  to 
the  end  of  October,  advised  to  us  9473,  of  whom  5453 
came  to  us  and  had  breakfast,  that  is  to  say,  we  received 
the  latter  number  into  our  rooms. 

•    11,157.  You  talk  of  advised ;  do  they  advise  you  of 
all  prisoners  to  be  discharged  ?--Yes,  every  day. 

11.158.  But  they  do  not  all  come  to  you? — No. 
We  prepare  to  give  them  all  their  breakfast,  but  a 
number  have  their  wives  waiting  for  them  and  other 
friends,  and  they  do  not  come  to  us.  Only  about  two- 
thirds  come  to  us. 

11.159.  Then  would  you  please  tell  us  what  you 
do? — We  receive  the  prisoners.  Two  men  go  to  the 
prison  gate,  where  they  are  discharged.  The  men  are 
brought  iu  from  Barlinuie  and  are  discharged  within 
the  quadrangle  uf  Duke  Street  Prison. 

1 1.160.  But,  before  we  go  further,  you  have  a  woman 
from  Duke  Street  who  takes  chaise  of  the  females. 
These  figures  deal  only  with  the  men  ?^Ye8.  I  can 
only  speak  definitely  about  the  men.  Mrs.  Elder  takes 
charge  of  the  women. 

11.161.  But  you  have  the  same  machinery  ^Yes. 

11.162.  Doesn't  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  do  that  ? — Yes,  bnt  the  females  are  under  the 
obarge  of  a  lady. 

11.163.  Have  you  her  statistics? — I  have  not 

11.164.  Then  explain  to  us  what  you  do? — The 
prisoners  go  to  Doke  Street,  and  I  sead  up  two  men, 
sad  each  prisoner  is  offered  a  ticket  with  a  different 
eokwr  for,  each  day,  so  that  a  man  cannot  come  the 


next  day  for  his  breakfast.  They  come  round  with 
these  tickets,  and  we  can  tell  where  a  fellow  has  sold 
his  ticket  by  the  changes  in  the  colour.  The  man  who 
does  this  work  is  an  old  convict  himself. 

11,165.  Setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief  is  your 
policy  ;  is  he  a  good  man  ? — A  first-rate  man.  He  has 
been  five  years  with  us. 

.  11,166.  When  do  the  prisoners  come  oat  ? — Between 
8.30  and  9.15. 

11.167.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  improvement 
to  let  them  out  before  the  public-houses  are  open  ?— 
I  may  say  when  I  began  to  insist  that  men  who  smelt 
of  liquor  should  not  get  their  breakfast,  it  had  a 
wonderful  effect,  and  I  find  now  that  not  a  man  comes 
to  us  with  the  smell  of  drink  upon  him. 

11.168.  Then  you  think  they  would  rather  have 
their  breakfast  than  the  drink?  That  holds  good  at 
least  with  6855  out  of  11,317  ?— That  is  eo. 

11.169.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  they  were  landed  at  a  time  when  the  public-houses 
were  not  open  to  receive  them,  for  instance  at  seven 
o'clock,  an  hour  before  the  public-houses  are  open  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good.  I  think  those 
who  do  not  come  to  us  are  taken  away  by  their  friends, 
rather  than  go  into  the  public-house. 

11.170.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  many  of  them 
are  met  by  dissolute  friends  who  take  them  to  the 
nearest  public-house? — Some  of  them,  but  not  many. 
There  are  a  number  of  decent  men  who  get  into  prison, 
and  who  are  met  by  their  friends  and  at  once  taken 
away  with  them. 

11.171.  Taking  your  6855  or  5453  of  this  year, 
what  did  you  do  with  them  ? — First  of  all  there  were 
in  1894  this  ye&t  4642  drunks,  that  is  to  say,  men 
who  had  from  3  to  30  days  in  prison. 

11.172.  But  these  do  not  all  come  to  you? — Yes,  { 
am  giving  you  the  numbers  np  to  October  1894. 

11.173.  And  of  these  4642  were  dmnks  ?— Drmiks 
—men  who  were  under  short  sentences,  who  were 
either  in  prison  for  simple  drunkenness  or  assaalt&    I 
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have  927  or  75  p«r  cent,  of  those  who  came  to  us  ia 
1894,  who  were  ia  foi  being  cLniok,  and  9^  per  cent, 
were  for  theft 

11.174.  Well,  now  about  the  dnnlu,  what  further 
proceiedings  do  jou  take  1 — I  see  each  man  and  apeak, 
to  him,  and  leaxn  his  history  as  far  as  I  can.  Then, 
before  I  arrange  to  get  him  work,  if  he  has  a  wife  I 
send  for  her.  I  find,  after  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  see  the  wives,  because  I  find 
it  is  not  much  good  unless  you  get  a  man's  wife  to- 
back  you  up :  or,  if  he  has  a  daughter,  that  is,  if  he  ia. 
a  widower,  the  same  thing  may  hoJd  good ;  or  a  father 
or  mother  if  he  ia  a  young  man.  I  do  the  beat  I  can 
to  turn  them  inside  out,  and  see  if  it  is  safe  to  recommend 
them,  and  either  I  or  my  assistant  places  the  man  in 
work. 

11.175.  What  sort  of  work  Y— All  kinds,  but  it  is 
mostly  labouring  work. 

11.176.  Doesn't  a  serious  oSence  a&iact  a  man  when 
he  goes  to  work? — That  was  the  case  at  first,  but  it 
doesn't  do  so  now. 

11.177.  I  want  to  differentiate  between  prisoners. 
Employers  won't  trouble  much  about  a  roan  who  has 
simply  got  a  few  days  for  drunkenness  or  for  a  drunken 
assault,  but  do  the^  not  hesitate  about  a  thief  t — We 
proceed  this  way.  I  go  myself  first  I  know  many 
Grlaegow  employers  of  labour  well,  and  I  arrange  with 
the  employe  to  give  work  to  our  men.  They  refer  us 
invariably  to  their  foremen,  and  I  think  tbit  is  the 
best  part  of  it  We  have  got  these  foremen  to  take 
us  up  most  thoroughly.  Qenerally,  foremen  have 
been  workmen  themselves,  and  have  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  in  some  coses  are  better  than  the  -employers. 
They  are  sorry  for  these  men,  and  they  have  hdped  us 
marvellously.  We  ^ve  done  good  to  these  foremen 
by  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  men. 

11.178.  Do  you  find  many  of  the  drunks  coming 
back  to  yoal — If  a  man  has  disappointed  us  twice 
after  giving  him  work,  unless  there  are  very  strong 
rt;asons  to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  give  him  work  again. 

11.179.  Take  a  man  who  has  been  iu  for  being 
drunk  three  times,  who  probably  will  have  lost  hiS' 
situation,  and  who  has  threatened  to  become  a  regular 
habitual — that  is  the  class  we  are  particularly  interested 
in ;  you  can  do  nothing  for  him  ?  You  must  keep  up 
your  character  1 — We  would  spoil  our  influence  if  we 
sent  these  men.     We  would  lose  our  own  character. 

11.180.  Then,  practically,  for  these  habituals,  your 
Society  does  not  exist  t  It  does  not  deal  with  them  t 
— No,  but  there  are  a  great  many  of  that  class  you 
know  who  are  five  or  six  times  in  prison,  and 

11.181.  There  are  many  people  who  are  five  or  six 
times  in  prison  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  or  five  or 
six  years  1 — In  one  year. 

11.182.  Yes,  I  know  that^  but  would  yon  refuse 
work  to  a  man  who  had  beeu  in  prison  five  or  six 
times  in  am  many  years  ? — No. 

11.183.  It  is  a  fellow  who  is  several  times  in  prison 
in  one  year  that  you  refuse? — Yes,  twice  or  three 
Umes  a  year. 

11.184.  What  do  you  do  with  the  9J  per  cent,  of 
thieves  1 — We  have  a  good  deal  miore  talk  with  them 
wheo  they  come  out,  because  they  generally  have  been 
6  months,  or  12  months,  or  18  months  or  more,  and 
their  gratuities  are  given  to  me.  They  are  entitled,  if; 
they  behave  themselves,  to  a  shilling  a  month  when  in 
prison,  and  that  is  sent  to  me  if  the  sum  exceeds 
four  shillings  {  and  I  pay  as  much  as  a  couple  of 
pounds  or  so  to  some  of  them. 

■  11,185.  You  aiQ  entitled  to  retain  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  at  your  discretion) — ^I  invariably  give- 
them  a  small  portion  at  a  time,  and  that  gives  me  a 
hold  over  them,  becanse,  if  they  do  not  work,  they  do 
not  get  their  gratuity  when  they  wish  it 

11.186.  But,  apart  from  the  gratuity,  where  or  how 
do  you  get  them  placed  in  work  ? — ^In  various  ways, — 
fbundrie^  loaomotive  shops,  ship-bnilding  yards,  and 
M  masons'  lalx>nrara 

11.187.  Ashkboorers  t— They  axe  mostly  alllabonrer*. 

11.188.  But  do  not  yoQ  find  ft  attong  prejudice  on 
^  ^E^'of  nmdofen  and  of  f(»emen  against  men  w;ho 


ham  been  in  £oi  thaUl — ^Well,  we  do  not  just  tell  th(k Mr.  JUtm.  v 
whole  story.     We  do  not  enumBiate  the  thefts.     W«  £a«<«MV 
judge  of  the  man  by  our  examination  of  him.  nZTiaB*. 

11.189.  You  ate  notoriously  connected  with  thj,  **'■'*»  ■""'<* 
institution.     The  first  thing  a  foreman  will  ask  you  is 

'  What  was  thia  man  in  prison  for  f ' — He  does  not  do 
that 

11.190.  But,  if  it  has  only  been  for  drink,  you  teU 
him,  don!t  you,  and,  if  you  do  not^  he  will  t^e  it  for 
something  worse  1 — ^They  are  not  so  particular  as  that 
We  are  so  well-known  that  when  we  offer  a  man  they 
take  him. 

11.191.  Do  you  find  many  of  them  coming  hack} — 
Not  many.  They  do  not  coma  back.  They  may  go 
wrongs  but  they  do  not  come  back  to  us.  Up  to  1804 
for  that  year,  we  placed  in  work  410  men  for  the  ten 
months. 

11.192.  Of  all  classes} — Yes ;  and  we  have  provided 
with  clothes  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  their  work, 
403. 

11.193.  You  say,  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  their 
work,  but  it  doesn't  follow  they  got  work  ? — We  have 
actually  placed  in  work  403  who  are  provided  with 
clothes.  They  get  perhaps  a  shirt,  or  a  pair  of  boots,  cr 
some  other  articla.  Then,  of  those,  29  only  turned 
out  unsatisfactorily. 

11,194  Out  of  813!^ Yes,  and  in  addition  to  that, 
we  had  60  convicts  in  1893,  of  whom  55  were  plaeed, 
and  5  were  bad.     That  is  all.     We  can  bu  sure  of  that 

11,195.  Because  they  have  to  report  under  ticket-of- 
leave  1 — Yus.     Wt>  have  far  more  satisfaction  in  dealing . 
with  convicts  than  the  others. 

11,190.  You  have,  a  bigger  gratuity,  and  they  are 
under  ticket-of-leave  ? — Not  so  much  as  that  they  are 
soured  by  the  long  imprisonment  and  anxious  at  the 
first  blush  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  if  a  man  has  got 
£4  or  £5  to  get  he  will  call  upon  us  four  or  five  or 
more  times. 

11.197.  Their  tickets-of-leave  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  15  months;  during  that  15  months  you  know 
about  them,  and  you  mean  that  only  5  out  of  60  w^it 
bad  out  of  that  number } — Yes. 

11.198.  You  have  accountt^d  for  463  out  of  5500. 
That  leaves  roughly  about  5000  who  came  to  you  to 
breakfast,  whom  you  have  not  accounted  for? — In 
1893  there  were  6800  altogether. 

11.199.  What  are  these  last  figures?— For  1893. 

11.200.  And  the  410?— For  1894. 

11.201.  Wo  will  take  the  410  and  403  that  you 
have  found  work  and  clothes  fur  respectively;  that 
makes  813,  and  I  suppose  you  would  have  about  60 
convicts  besides? — No.  For  the  10  months  of  1894 
we  had  72  convicts,  and  of  these  we  have,  up  till  now, 
placed  58  in  work  and  12  of  them  have  turned  out  bad. 

11.202.  That  is  a  much  bigger  percentage  than  last 
year  ? — Yes. 

11.203.  You  have  disposed  this  year  of  885—  or,  say 
900, — out  of  5463  who  camo  to  you  for  breakfast; 
that  would  leave,  roughly  speaking,  4500 — that  is 
deducting,  say  900  from  the  5400?— For  1894. 

11.204.  What  do  you  do  about  them? — Nothing. 
They  do  not  want  anything.  I  do  not  suppose  we  have 
above  four  or  five  every  morning  who  want  work. 
A  man  is  working  on  the  underground  railway,  or 
some  other  job,  where  he  gets  his  pay  every  day,  and 
has  just  been  on  the  booze  since  Saturday ;  and  he 
gets  his  job  when  he  goes  back  again. 

11.205.  He  only  wants  to  start  with  his  breakfast? 
—Yes. 

11,^6.  The  Government  gives  you  half  the  amount 
of  your  disbursements  iu  respect  to  any  prisoner  up  to 
the  sum  of  £2,  that  is  to  say,  the  Government  will  not 
give  yon  more  than  £2 1 — More  than  £1, 

11.207.  Would  you  state  the  maximum  amount  ynu 
can  recover  from  the  Government  up  to  a  given 
maximnm?  Would  yon  please  state  the  maximum 
contribntioo  of  the  Gov«mment? — ^1.  If  I  expend 
£2  we  get  ^£1. 

11.208.  Thea  as  to  jroox  oUier  sources  of  revenue  f- 
— Subscriptions. 

11.209.  And,  besides  that  you  have  the  gratuities 
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Mr.  MHt       which    are  giveu  to  the  prisoners  t — Tes,  but   the 
^JMMM  grataities,  we  only  hand  them  away. 

MOmTiSM       11.210-  And  yon  do  not  deduct  off  that  any  ex- 
___    '  penditure  1 — None  whatever,  because  I  get  them  back 
from  the  governor  of  the  prison. 

11.211.  Yon  do  not  debit  them  with  any  expenditure 
yon  may  makei  They  do  not  contribute  to  your 
finances  in  the  very  least  1 — No. 

11.212.  About  these  breakfasts  for  the  5400,  do  you 
recover  any  part  of  tliat  from  the  Government  t — No, 
none.     TImt  is  taken  out  of  our  own  expenditure. 

11.213.  What  amount  requires  to  be  make  np  by 
subscriptions  t — About  £600  a  year. 

11.214.  We  were  told  in  Edinburgh  that  they 
endeavour  to  send  away  their  prisoners  as  far  as  possible. 
They  wonld  send  a  man  to  London,  or  Inverness,  or 
this  place  or  that,  if  he  was  willing  to  go,  and  if  there 
was  any  excuse  for  sending  him  ;  and  that  that  was  a 
charge,  a  proportiou  of  which  they  could  recover  from 
the  Government.  Do  yon  do  much  of  that  1 — No.  I 
prefer — unless  a  man  has  a  letter  from  his  friends  say- 
ing there  is  work  ready  for  him — not  to  send  him  away. 
There  are  lots  of  fellows  say  they  can  get  work  at 
Inverness  or  other  places,  bnt,  unless  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  the  man  does  really  want  and  will  get  work,  we 
Would  not  send  him  there. 

11.215.  Do  you  knock  about  among  the  prisoners 
afterwards,  especially  among  the  convicts] — Yes.  I 
go  and  see  them  iu  their  own  houses. 

11.216.  Bat  you  will  be  rather  well  known  to  all  the 
criminal  classes,  and  doesn't  your  visit  do  a  man's  house 
injury,  as  it  indicates  that  he  has  been  through  your 
hands  Y — I  only  know  one  case  where  a  man  has  been 
four  times  in  penal  servitude,  aggregating  35  years. 

11.217.  The  convict  complains  that  the  police  know 
him,  and  he  says  that  his  visits  to  the  police  office 
militate  against  his  reception  into  tiie  general  bulk  of 
the  population,  stigmatising  him  as  a  thief  and  as  an  im- 
proper character.  Don't  you  find  that  your  own 
visits — ^you  being  known  as  connected  with  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society — affect  him  and  let  out  among 
his  neighbours  what  he  wasi — No.  I  was  going  to 
instance  that  one  case.  It  is  down  in  St  Margaret's 
Place.  It  is  a  men  who  was  35  years  in  penal  servitude, 
and  I  go  to  see  him.  It  was  a  sad  case.  I  got  his  wife 
and  him  to  become  teetotalers,  and  I  have  called  on  them 
once  every  two  months,  and  only  in  one  instance 
during  these  last  five  years  have  I  seen  him  drunk,  and 
he  is  in  the  place  where  I  pat  him  in  July  1889. 

11.218.  What  sort  of  work  can  you  get  for  the  ex- 
convict  t — ^This  man  is  in  a  shipbuilding  yard  at  labour- 
ing work.     They  are  mostly  all  labourers. 

11.219.  Bnt  there  are  men  convicts  clerks  or  com- 
mission agents  Y —  I  cannot  do  anything  for  these. 

11.220.  You  must  torn  them  into  labourers  t — Oh 
no. 

11.221.  We  have  been  told  that  they  cannot  do 
labouring  work! — We  can  just  speak  as  kindly  as 
possible  to  them.  I  have  got  one  or  two  of  them  into 
public  works  and  into  a  friend's  ofiSce,  just  to  give  them 
a  chance. 

11.222.  Do  they  complain  to  you  that  the  police 
supervision  to  which  they  are  snbjected  renders  it  diffi- 
cult, for  them  to  keep  their  places  t  Do  convicts  com- 
plain)— ^The  supervision  simply  is  the  fact  of  calling 
on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  at  the  police  office. 
I  sent,  at  Cul.  M'Hardy's  suggestion — be  wanted  us 
to  take  an  interest  in  boys — I  sent  some  40  or  50  to 
Arrau  to  do  farming  work,  and  I  have  been  vexed 
there  at  the  police  going  to  visit  them,  as  it  has 
damaged  them. 

11.223.  Yon  speak  of  boys — ^juvenile  prisoners  Y — 
Yes,  and  they  turned  out  remarkably  well 

11.224.  They  were  friendless  t  Ton  could  deal  with 
them  as  yon  liked  f — Well,  if  they  had  a  mother  or 
father  we  saw  them  and  got  their  consent  to  send  them. 

11.225.  Well,  with  their  consent,  you  could  have 
sent  them  to  Canada  or  to  Mr  Quarrier  in  the  case  of 
young  ones  t — ^Yes.  However,  these  boys  have  turned 
out  remarkably  well. 

11,236.  When  we  were  in  visiting  the  prisons  again 


and  again  we  have  been  told,  especially  by  prisoners,  Mr.  Jtkm 
that  when  they  came  out  they  had  always  lots  of  people  £«<«•«. 
to  give  them  drink ;  that  even  if  they  had  no  money  ^  nlTimt 
ikej    could    get    drink,    and    we    found    in    police       _^__ 
offices  and  in  prisons  people  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  prison,  say  to-day,  and  were  taken  np  for  being 
drunk  before  the  afternoon ! — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the 
case. 

11.227.  Do  yon  find  many  rough  and  dissolute  look- 
ing characters  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  prison  vans  t 
—Oh  yes. 

11.228.  Is  there  anything  yon  can  snggest  dealing 
with  them  t — Well,  they  wait  especially  for  those  who 
are  to  get  gratuities,  because  they  want  a  share  of  it 

11.229.  In  those  cases  they  do  not  come  to  yont — 
They  do  come,  but  I  do  not  give  them  the  whole  of  the 
gratuity. 

1 1.230.  All  gratuities  come  to  you  t —  Yes,  above  4s., 
bnt  there  are  a  great  many  below. 

11.231.  Do  they  all  come  to  you? — No,  just  those 
above  that  amount. 

11.232.  Then  every  man  who  has  been  in  for  over 
four  months,  and  has  gratuity  comes  to  you;  and 
what  do  you  dot — I  say  to  him  that  he  shoold  go 
and  look  for  work,  that  he  had  better  do  for  himself, 
that  if  he  doesn't  succeed  I  will  give  him  a  line,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  I  will  give  him  Is.  or  Is.  6d.,  and  tell 
bim  to  come  back  to-morrow.  If  he  gets  work  I  give 
him  his  gratuity. 

11.233.  Where  will  that  fellow  sleep  1—Bnms' 
Model  Lodging-house  is  the  great  place  for  them. 

11.234.  And  at  the  Model,  as  he  will  call  it,  he  will 
find  a  lot  of  very  questionable  friends,  and  be  will  have 
temptation  to  resume  his  old  habits  1 — No  doubt  of  that. 

11.235.  Then  he  will  go  back  to  you  for  the  rest  of 
his  money  1 — Yes. 

11.236.  What  powers  have  you  to  withhold  itf— I 
assume  a  good  deaL  I  do  not  give  the  money  if  they 
come  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

11.237.  But  you  are  under  certain  rules  as  to  giving 
out  the  gratuity  f — No.  It  is  left  very  much  to  myself 
by  the  Commissioners. 

11.238.  What  is  your  usual  rule?  How  long  may 
you  be  before  you  pay  out  the  48.  gratuity  t — Perhaps 
fully  a  week,  in  three  payments. 

11.239.  Do  many  of  the  fellows  come  and  demand 
their  gratuity  while  in  drink  1 — Yes,  and  not  only  so, 
but  they  come  with  their  professed  wife,  because  they 
know  I  insist  on  having  their  wives  if  they  have  a 
wife. 

11.240.  And  they  sometimes  bring  up  a  wife  t — ^Yes, 
a  woman  who  has  no  more  to  do  witii  them  than  L 

11.241.  And  in  Bums'  Model  Lodging-house  they 
will  be  put  up  to  your  arrangements  t — ^Yes. 

11.242.  Bnt  don't  you  think  the  congregation  of  such 
men,  iu  places  where  they  will  meet  men  of  their  own 
kidney,  is  bad  for  them,  and  is  likely  to  lead  them 
into  a  relapse  1 — What  are  they  to  do. 

11.243.  The  only  question  is  whether  yon  could  not 
have  some  sort  of  place  where  you  could  get  them 
secrated  1 — I  have  a  dormitory,  but  it  gives  us  an  im- 
mense deal  of  trouble. 

11.244.  Howl — Because  they  sometimes  come  in 
tipsy,  and  do  not  behave  themselves,  although  we  take 
the  very  best  of  them  only  in. 

1 1.245.  Do  you  work  at  all  with  these  labour  shelters 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ^— Yes.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Council  It  is  not  time  yet  to  judge  of 
its  results. 

11.246.  They  have  jnst  begun  1 — ^Yes,  and  it  is  only 
wood-chopping  they  have  there ;  men  do  not  like  that^ 
and  they  cannot  make  much  at  it 

11.247.  We  were  told  that  they  could  earn  up  to 
2a  or  2s.  6d.  a  dayl — It  is  very  doubtful,  and,  if 
so,  it  is  after  long  practice.  I  have  heard  Mr  Strang 
saying  that  to  us.  It  is  simply  a  test  of  the  men  to 
break  sticks,  and  now  their  test  is  to  break  stones. 

11.248.  Well,  lots  of  the  oonvictv  will  be  good  h^d* 
at  that  1 — I  wonld  not  seud  a  convict  to  bieiak  stontMi 
nnless  ho  was  a  viary  bad. fellow. 

11.249.  But  a  mau  who  had  been  iu  tbe  baU   of 
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'breaking  atones,  sajr  at  Peterhead,  every  day,  might 
earn  a  fair  amount  ?— Yes.     28.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  breaking 
stones;  but  men  are  exceedingly  averse  to  breaking 
'  stones.     It  is  very  hard  work. 

11.250.  Do  yon  find  them  fastidious  in  the  employ- 
ment they  will  accept  ? — Sometimes  ;  not  generally. 

11.251.  You  say  yon  have  only  a  general  knowledge 
about  the  women's  work  ? — Women  only  come  to  me 
who  have  to  get  gratuities. 

11.252.  They  have  to  come  to  yoat — Yes,  for  the 
last  six  months.  Up  till  that  time  they  were  paid  by 
Mrs  Elder,  the  lady  who  takes  charge  of  receiving 
female  prisoners  from  Duke  Street.  I  know  she  was 
frightened,  as  they  were  coarse,  wild  women  who  would 
insist  upon  receiving  the  whole  gratuity  at  once,  and 
she  had  not  nerve  enough  to  refuse ;  and  that  was  how 
I  took  over  the  work. 

11.253.  What  do  you  do  with  themi — They  are 
more  frightened  of  me. 

11.254.  You  do  not  get  work  for  themi — I  send 
them  out  to  the  Shelter  at  Whitevale,  but  that  class  is 
so  bad  they  do  not  mean  to  work.  They  are  much 
worse  than  the  men. 

11.255.  But  what  we  have  found  is  that  many 
women  who  had  been  discharged  prisoners  go  into 
places  where  they  had  got  to  work  for  a  couple  of  years 
with  no  reward,  except  their  outfit  and  food,  and  had 
never  left! — That  is  in  the  Shelter.  I  only  get  the 
women  who  were  for  months  in  prison,  and  to  whom 
gratuities  are  due. 

11.256.  And  the  women  months  in  prison  are  worse 
than  prostitutes  do  you  think  ? — ^They  are  mostly  prosti- 
tutes. 

11.257.  But  their  offences  must  have  been  worse 
than  prostitution  ? — A  great  many  of  them  are  of  that 
kind.  A  married  woman  came  to  me  the  other  day 
who  had  been  importuning  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband. 

11.258.  She  was  imprisoned  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband  1 — No.  She  was  importuning  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  husband,  and  she  got  into  prison. 

11.259.  I  suppose  you  have  a  number  of  cases  of 
that  sort  i — No.  I  cannot  say  that  I  only  meet  with 
the  women  who  have  to  get  gratuities. 

11.260.  But  the  highest  importuning  sentence  is  30 
days  1 — ^This  woman  got  a  note  to  me  from  the  chap- 
lain, Mr  Alexander,  and  he  asked  me  to  give  her  some 
help. 

1 1.261.  And  what  did  you  do  t — I  gave  her  an  order 
for  Is.  6d.  for  provisions,  and  then  I  gave  her  a  second 
order  for  the  same,  because  her  husband  and  she  were 
iu  absolute  need.     I  did  not  give  her  money. 

11.262.  You  have  done  nothing,  however,  to  try 
and  get  work  for  hert — I  do  not  get  work  for  the 
women. 

1 1.263.  Do  you  think  the  organisation  for  assisting 
the  women  is  anything  like  so  good  as  that  for  assist- 
ing the  men  in  Glasgow)  I  mean  the  Charitable 
Organisation  1 — I  cannot  say  that. 

11.264.  Is  anything  done  for  women  convicts  1 — I 
get  women  convicts  from  Perth.  They  are  all  sent  to 
me  who  have  to  get  gratuities  above  4s.  They  generally 
have  pounds  to  get. 

11.265.  Notwithstanding  the  hopeful  results  of  your 
working  with  male  convicts,  you  do  not  try  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  females,  beyond  dealing  out  their  gratui- 
ties 7 — A  man  cannot  get  female  work  very  easUy. 

11.266.  Do  you  know  what  Mrs.  Elder  does  1— She 
takes  them  to  the  various  institutions  or  the  Shelter. 

11.267.  You  spoke  of  sending  a  man  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  only  as  a  test,  and  the  analogy  of  that  in 
dealing  with  females  is  to  send  them  to  a  Shelter] 
— Well,  it  is  not  a  test  sending  them  to  a  Shelter, 
because  they  are  to  be  there  for  two  years  and  get  their 
living. 

11.268.  If  they  choose  to  leave  before  the  couple  of 
years  they  get  nothing} — Oh  yes,  their  outfit  at  the 
end  of  the  time,  but  nothing  before.  They  earn  some- 
thing also. 

11.269.  With  which  the  expense  of  their  outfit  is 
charged  % — I  eaunet  speak  about  that 


11.270.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  working  ifr.  Jtfm  . 
of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  in  other  places  ? — No,  I  do  j^u»<Mk 

11.271.  We  have  found  that  in  many  places  an  *°^^- 
objection  exists  to  this  Government  action  of  receiving 

the  gratuities  of  prisoners,  and  of  the  Gk>vemment  con- 
trol ;  at  all  events  in  respect  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
operations  of  the  Society  which  it  involves.  Can  you 
tell  us  what  the  objection  can  be  t  Have  you  found 
any  drawback  in  any  way  with  the  Government  system 
of  assisting  prisoners  t — I  have  always  got  what  I  laid 
out  without  any  difficulty  or  trouble. 

11.272.  And  you  do  not  understand  why  a  system 
which  works  very  well  with  you  should  not  work  well 
in  Perth,  Greenock,  or  Edinburgh  1 — I  do  not  see  there 
should  be  any  difficulty. 

11.273.  (By  Mies  Stevenson.)  You  said  there  was 
greater  difficulty  apparently  in  finding  work  for  the 
women  than  for  the  men.  Is  that  due  to  the  character 
of  the  women! — I  do  not  profess  to  get  work  for 
women. 

11.274.  You  do  not  know  about  the  women ! — No. 

11.275.  Do  you  find  that  those  men  for  whom  you 
find  work  come  to  you  repeatedly  when  they  come  out 
of  prison ;  or  have  you  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
times  you  have  a  discharged  prisoner) — If  he  disap- 
points me  twice,  or  perhaps  three  times,  we  won't,  for 
our  own  sakes,  send  him  into  work  again,  because  we 
lose  our  influence  if  we  send  inefficient  men  into  work. 
The  employers  just  say  you  sent  us  so-and-so,  and  we 
cannot  take  any  more  of  them. 

11.276.  (By  Cot.  M'Hardy.)  Although  you  have 
been  in  more  immediate  charge  of  the  male  department 
of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  you  are  aware 
that  a  good  deal  has  been  done  by  the  chaplain  and 
various  other  persons  in  helping  females  l — I  have  no 
doubt  of  that. 

11.277.  Tell  me  an  instance  in  which  it  has  been 
BO ! — You  know  the  chaplain  of  Duke  Street  as  well 
as  the  chaplain  of  Barlinnie  send  me  the  recommenda- 
tion.    It  is  at  their  instance. 

11.278.  In  the  event  of  your  receiving  a  recom^ 
mendation  from  the  chaplain  or  ladies  in  charge  of  the 
female  side  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
for  funds  to  send  a  girl  to  her  home  in  the  country,  I 
suppose  you  would  give  her  funds  1 — Well,  I  would 
inquire  pertictdarly  into  it  before  doing  so. 

11.279.  And  if  you  found  the  conditions  satisfactory 
you  would  be  ready,  I  presume,  to  do  so  ) — Yes. 

11.280.  You  said  you  had  difficulty  in  managing 
the  Home  that  you  have  at  present,  where  there  is 
acommodation  for  some  dozen  prisoners ;  but  are  you 
not  now  working  out  a  scheme  for  starting  a  Home  of 
that  very  kind )— Yes. 

11.281.  Which  you  intend  to  build  somewhere  near 
the  prison? — Opposite  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  last 
site  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Square. 

11.282.  You  propose  to  have  accommodation  for 
how  many  persons }-— 25. 

11.283.  And  who  do  you  intend  these  peraous  shall 
be  1— We  select  those  we  think  the  best, — bachelors,  of 
course.  We  need  not  take  married  men,  but  bachelors 
or  widowers  or  men  who  have  no  home  of  their  own. 

11.284.  And  you  keep  them  when  they  find  work) 
— We  keep  them  until  they  are  in  work,  and  they 
remain  with  us  for  six  months.  We  have  some  men 
now  with  us  for  four  months,  but  we  like  to  get  rid  of 
them  to  make  room  for  others. 

11.285.  In  regard  to  your  powers  over  the  gratuity 
which  is  handed  to  you  for  disbursement  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  prisoner,  you  have  been  instructed 
that  it  is  to  be  given  entirely  according  to  your  own 
judgment,  and  that  in  your  own  opinion  it  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  prisoner  that  it  should  be  sent  at 
all ;  that  it  is  simply  to  be  returned  to  the  prison  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  have  only  had  two  cases  of  that  kind  during 
all  my  work,  and  these  took  place  last  month. 

11.286.  {By  the  Chaimum.)  Take  these  12 
convicts  who  went  back  out  of  72  in  last  year;  did 
they  get  all  their  gratuities  before  they  went  to  the 
bad)— Yee. 
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Mr.mtt  11,287.  (By  eol   SrScerdy.)    The    figures  VWch 

Zaietem.         you  gave  in  regard  to  convicits  wore  veiy  hopeful, 

^9ae  1H9I  but  ^Ii6  K^DCi^  statistics  hardly  support  such  a  strong 

'        *  effect  of    reformation.     It  would    appear    from    the 

statistics  that  a  very  considerable  nnmTier  of  men  on 

licence  break  down  1 — I  do  not  get  all  the  men  who 

are  out,  because  they  get  gratuities  from  the  Governor 

at  Peterhead  himself. 

11.288.  Not  if  they  are  coming  to  Glasgow? — Yes, 
they  sometimes  wish  to  get  it. 

1 1.289.  But  I  do  not  think  they  do  get  it  1— Latterly 
it  has  been  refused. 

11.290.  At  airy  rate  for  montlis  you  have  had  every 
gratuity  that  came  ?— Yes. 

11.291.  But  I  think  there  is  general  consent  in 
Glasgow  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has 
been  an  immense  improvement  in  the  working  of  the 
Discbarged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  and  tbat  the  results 
have  been  extremely  successful  so  far  as  such  a  Society 
c:>n  expect  its  results  to  be  snccessfut  ? — I  should  say 
so,  certainly.  I  do  not  know  what  was  done  with  these 
men  before  at  all. 

11.292.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Do  many 
persons  apply  to  you  who  are  not  able  to  get  work  1 — 
Not  many.  One  came  this  morning  whom  I  sent  to 
the  poorhouse. 

11.293.  Are  you  able  to  do  anything  for  people  in 
the  way  of  getting  them  light  work  t — We  must  just 
give  them  the  work  we  can  find ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  light  work. 

11.294.  Have  you  many  boys  applying  to  yout — 
Not  a  great  many.  We  sent,  as  I  have  said,  40  boys 
last  year  to  Arran,  but  there  were  far  more  than  that 
came  out. 


11,295.  What  is  the  youngest,  tau  yon  rem«mber,  Mr. 
tiuit  you  hsve  ever  had  applying  to  you? — I  have  seen  Lavmm. 


k  boy  come  tct  19  or  13  yesre  of  age;  that  is  the 
youngest 

11.296.  Have  yon  many  cases  like  that  f— Very 
few ',  16  is  about  the  youngest. 

11.297.  Then,  what  can  you  do  for  a  boy  of  12 
or  13  ?  Can  you  do  anything? — He  is  too  young  to  gr> 
anywhere.  I  send  for  his  parents,  if  he  has  a  father, 
or  I  try  to  get  him  into  Mr  Quarrier's  in  other  cases. 

11.298.  {By  Dr  Farquharson.)  I  think  you  have 
told  us  that  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  bto 
desirous  of  getting  some  honest  occupation  t — Some  are 
really  anxious. 

11.299.  And  you  do  not  find  much  difiiculty  on  the 
part  of  employers  in  taking  them  ? — No. 

11.300.  Nor  on  the  part  of  workmen  t— Working 
men  are  not  particular.  They  do  not  inquire  much. 
We  have  never  found  a  single  case  where  a  foreman 
told  that  a  man  was  a  convict. 

11.301.  But, "suppose  the  foreman  told  the  workmeu 
do  you  think  they  would  object  ? — I  ca:nnot  remember 
any  case  of  that  kind. 

11.302.  But  do  not  the  workmen  always  want,  like 
schoolboys,  to  find  all  about  them?  Don't  they  ask 
them  questions  as  to  where  they  come  from  1^ We 
cannot  say.  There  have  been  no  difficulties  from  that 
source. 

11.303.  Have  there  been  any  difficulties  from  the 
outside — honest  men  who  cannot  get  work,  thinking 
it  rather  hard  that  yon  should  give  work  to  these  other 
men? — That  is  often  said  to  us.  I  simply  say  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  am  here  to  get  work  for  discharged 
prisoners.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


M»eai9Mt 


Mr.  LonaU 
iulkeritmd. 


.Mr.  DONALD  SUTHERLAND,  Chief  Constable  of  Ptusley,  called  in  and  examined. 


Xr.  Donald , 
Sutherland. 


11.304.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Chief 
Constable  of  Paisley  ? — I  am. 

11.305.  Uow  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 
—22  years,  but,  between  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Police, 
I  have  been  in  Paisley  87  years. 

11.306.  You  were  an  ofiBcer  in  connection  with  the 
Parochial  Board  1 — Yes,  in  the  Abbey  Parish,  Paisley. 

11.307.  I  find  the  number  of  your  arrests  per 
thousand  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  drunk  and  incapables 
and  drunk  and  disorderlies  is  21,  and  in  Glasgow  it  is 
60  ?— Yes. 

11.308.  Is  that  because  the  population  of  Paisley  is 
80  very  superior? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  We 
boast  of  that  A  better  behaved  community  I  do  not 
think  there  is  in  Scotland. 

11.309.  What  is  the  popuhctioD? — It  is  about 
70,000. 

11.310.  Do  ynu  think  it  is  as  good  as  Leith  ? — Much 
better,  because  Leith  is  a  shipping  port. 

11.311.  And  you  think  it  is  markedly  better? — 
There  is  70,000  of  a  population,  and  we  have  not  a 
man  or  woman  living  in  Paisley  who  makos  his  or  her 
livelihood  by  tlieft  alone. 

11.312.  T  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  people  in 
Leith  who  follow  that  mode  of  life? — Yes. 

11.313.  And  yet  there  are  fewer  arrests  in  Leith 
than  in  Paisley,  in  proportion  to  the  population  ? — Is 
that  so? 

11.314.  What  do  you  think  that  is  due  to;  a 
different  system  of  administration? — I  could  not  say 
the  cause. 

11.315.  Do  you  attribute  entirely  the  diflerence 
between  the  21  per  thousand  in  Paisley  and  60  per 
thousand  in  Glasgow,  to  the  diflerence  of  the  popula- 
tion or  of  the  systems  adopted  by  the  Chief  Constables 
in  each  place  ?— The  different  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  know  every  person  in  Paisley  ;  in  Glasgow 
every  person  almost  is  a  stranger  to  the  other. 

11.316.  What  do  you  do  with  drunks  in  Paisley  ? — 
Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  last  Act  of  Parliament, 
our  jpowers  were  limited.  It  was  only  five  shillings  6t 
24  hours  then,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  paying  the 
fare  of  a  man  or  woman  to  Glasgow,  and  a  cab  from 


the  station  to  Doke  Street,  to  get  them  washed  and 
turned  out  next  morning. 

11.317.  And  so,  what  did  you  dot— Turned  them 
out  when  they  were  sober,  or,  if  we  could  get  5a. 
out  of  them,  we  took  it. 

11.318.  You  took  all  you  could  get?  You  did  not 
try  fining  them  ? — It  was  no  use. 

11.319.  You  now  have,  I  suppoee,  adopted  the 
eiftttse  dealing  with  that  matter  from  the  Burghs  Police 
(Scotland)  Act  ?— Yes. 

11.320.  Which  gives  you  power  to  impose  a  408. 
fine  or  30  days'  imprisonment  ? — Yes. 

11.321.  And  which  gives  you,  in  the  case  of  repeaited 
offenders,  power  to  send  tliem  14  days  to  prison  without 
any  option  ? — ^We  do  that  now  in  Pcisley. 

11.322.  Have  your  magistrates  ever  availed  then*- 
selves  of  the  extra  power  of  treating  habitual  offenders 
by  giving  them  14  days  in  addition,  wil^umt  the 
option  of  a  fine? — ^They  have  given  them  30^  days 
siuee  the  passing  of  that  Act. 

11.323.  The  Act  contains  two  clansee  for  drankra- 
ness.  The  magistrate  can  impose  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing 40s.  or  90  days'  imprisonment,  but  then,  by 
a  subsequent  clause,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
has  been  convicted,  I  think  three  times,  fiw  drunken- 
ness within  a  given  period,  the  magistrate  can, 
in  addition  to  this  penalty  I  have  mmdoned,  impose 
14  days'  imprisonment  without  any  option  ? — We  have 
never  gone  that  far,  but  they  have  got  30  days. 

11.324.  What  is  the  usual  ruu  of  sentences  on  drunk 
and  incapables  in  Paisley  ? — Ms.  or  10  days,  I  think, 
or  tfaereabouto. 

11.325.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tint  is  ^e  astral 
thing?  You  say  14&  or  10  days  for  drunk  and 
incapables  ? — Yee, 

11.326.  Tbat  is  the  biggest  average  penalty  that  we 
have  yet  come  across.  You  are  sure  of  your  figure  V<- 
A  good  deal  d^nds  upon  the  ehanoter  of  the  lender. 
If  it  is  an  habitual  offender,  as  in  the  cose  of  one  woman 
-whom  I  could  mention,  who  reeeived  sentence  of  30 
days. 

-    11,937.  But  tfa«  otda'A&ry  drank  ttnd  incapable,  the 
decent,  respectable,  chuTch-gMDg  drank  and  no^)abl«4 
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Mr.  Donald     — He  will  not  come   before  the  court  at  alL     He 

Sutherland,      forfeite  his  pledge. 

„  iC^aoi       1 1'^SS.  What  does  he  forfeit  1— Perhaps  Ts.  6d. 

^i^  law.  J  J  329.  Well  then,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
forfeit  78.  6d.  than  pay  a  148.  fine  t — We  do  not  take 
a  man  before  the  court  if  we  can  help  it,  because  the 
man  might  be,  and  his  family  also,  ruined,  if  it  was 
found  that  he  came  before  the  police  court  We 
study  these  things  in  Paisley. 

11.330.  You  had  laat  year  922  apprehensions  in 
Paisley  for  drunkenness,  drunk  and  incapable  and 
disorderly  conduct  I — Yes. 

11.331.  What  became  of  them  can  you  tell  us? — 
The  majority  of  them  would  get  out  free.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that 

11.332.  When  did  you  adopt  the  Police  Act,  I  mean 
the  latest  Act? — In  1892,  when  it  was  passed. 

11.333.  But  Paisley  was  excluded  from  the  Police 
Act  of  1892? — Had  you  power  to  adopt  clauses? — 
Paisley  was  not  excluded ;  it  was  Greenock. 

11.334.  Then  you  came  under  its  operation  immedi- 
ately it  was  passed?  Therefore  1893  saw  it  in  opera- 
tion?— Yea. 

11.335.  And  in  1893,  when  it  was  in  operation,  you 
arrested  922  drunks  when  yon  had  these  stringent 
powers  to  deal  with  them.  A  large  number  of  them 
would  get  off  on  pledge,  and  what  was  your  customary 
pledge?— 5s.  6d.  and  78.  6d. 

11.336.  Then  the  customary  sentence  cannot  be 
more  than  that,  because  you  regulate  your  pledges  by 
what  is  the  probable  sentence  ? — It  depends  upon  what 
they  have  got  in  their  possession. 

11.337.  But  if  a  fellow  has  £\  in  his  possessiou? 
—I  would  make  it  10s.  It  all  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. 

11.338.  Have  you  many  men  who  have  given 
pledges  going  up  for  trial  in  the  expectation  of  gettiug 
something  of  it  back  ? — Yes,  and  some  would  rather  go 
to  jail  than  leave  a  pledge. 

11.339.  Then  that,  of  course,  argues  short  sentences? 
—Yes. 

11.340.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  what 
I  wauled?  Who  are  the  different  magistrates? — They 
are  a  changing  body  every  year. 

11.341.  But  this  year? — The  senior  magistrate  is 
Bailie  Robertson. 

11.342.  What  is  his  usual  sentence  for  a  drank  and 
incapable? — It  is  very  seldom  a  drunk  is  brought 
before  him. 

11.343.  What  did  you  do  with  the  922  yon  arrested 
last  year? — The  drunk  and  incapables  in  1893  were 
712  males  and  210  females.  There  were  convictions 
and  admonitions  and  pledges  for  that  lot  last  year, 
numbering  293  males  and  15  females — 308  in  all. 

11.344.  What  became  of  the  other  624?— Turned 
adrift  when  they  got  sober.  They  were  not  worth 
taking  before  the  court. 

11.345.  And  there  were  no  pledges  in  their  case, 
DO  pledges  to  leave  ? — No. 

11.346.  I  suppose  that  would  include  all  the  drunk 
and  incapables,  unless  old  offenders? — All  without 
exception. 

11.347.  So  that  the  only  fellows  who  came  up  in 
this  batch  were  the  disorderlies  ? — Yes. 

11.348.  You  are  not  able  to  tell  how  many  of  these 
308  were  cases  of  pledges  forfeited  ? — Not  separately. 
They  were  admonished  by  the  magistrate  and  the 
pledges  forfeited. 

11.349.  Your  magistrates  do  not  appear,  in  the  case 
of  incapables,  to  have  done  anything  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  powers  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  ? — Those 
habitual  ones  that  we  know,  it  is  no  use  talking  to  them 
— ^we  bring  them  before  the  magistrate. 

11.350.  Even  if  they  are  only  incapable? — Yes. 
Suppose  they  have  not  a  farthing  in  the  world  aud 
never  had,  we  bring  them  up,  just  to  show  them  we  can 
put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  thing, 

11.351.  You  have  not  got  the  number  of  convictions 
out  of  these  308  cases  ? — No. 

11.352.  You  can  only  give  us  the  figure  for  the 
three  things,  convicted,  admonished,  and  pledges  ? — ^Yes. 


11.353.  You  have  told  us  you  have  known  a  wa- Mr.  Donald 
tence  of  30  days  ?— Yes.  SvOuTUmd. 

11.354.  Was  that  for  disorderly  conduct? — Simply  20  Deo  iSM 

drunk  and  incapable,  because  she  had  been  10  times       ^__ 

in  this  year.     Her  name  was  Sarah  6 . 

11.355.  When  did  she  get  the  30  days?— I  could 
not  tell  the  date. 

11.356.  Has  she  been  up  since  she  got  the  sentence? 
— Yes.     I  have  the  particulars  of  a  case  here.     Agnes 

M (37)  is  a  companion  of  B 's.     During  the 

current  year  she  has  been  15  times  appreheuded.  On 
six  of  these  occasions  she  was  liberated  when  sober ;  on 
five  occasions  she  was  admonished  by  the  magistrates ; 
and  for  the  remaining  four  times  she  was  sent  to  prison 
for  130  days.  During  the  past  17  years  she  has  been 
180  times  apprehended,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  was  sent 
2938  days  to  prison,  or  a  yearly  average  of  173  days, 
or  an  average  of  16  days  for  each  time  apprehended. 
This  woman  has  made  several  attempts  to  reform,  and 
on  several  occasions  became  an  inmate  of  various  in- 
stitutions where  she  conducted  herself  well  but  no 
sooner  did  she  return  to  town  than  she  fell  into  her 
former  courses.  I  have  gone  myself  and  got  her  into 
a  public  work,  but  it  was  no  use.  By  Saturday  night 
she  was  off  again. 

11.357.  In  her  career  in  the  prison  was  she  under 
the  rigime  where  you  could  only  inflict  58.  or  24  hours, 
so  that,  according,  to  her  sentences,  she  must  have  been 
in  for  some  serious  offence? — Breaches  of  the  peace 
chiefly. 

11.358.  No  theft  or  prostitution? — Just  breaches  of 
the  peace  and  drunkenness. 

11.359.  All  the  previous  imprisonments  she  has  got 
before  1892  must  have  been  breaches  of  the  peace  ? — 
Nothing  else.  We  would  not  send  her  to  prison  for 
simple  drankenness. 

11.360.  We  find  that  in  1885,  when  you  were  under 
the  old  Act,  you  had  only  796  arrests,  whereas  in  1893 
you  had  922.  That  would  not  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  greater  power  given  to  your  magistrates  had  had  no 
deterrent  effect  on  drunkenness  ;  that  your  magistrates 
practically  did  nothing  when  they  had  any  power  be- 
yond 5s.  or  24  hours,  that  they  did  not  exercise  it ; 
that  they  do  nothing  in  the  case  of  drunkenness,  unless 
accompanied  by  violence.  There  were  fewer  arrests 
made  I  find  than  there  were  in  1893  when  they  had  very 
severe  punishments  ? — We  are  going  up  in  population, 
about  1000  a  year  in  population. 

11.361.  But  the  increase  in  arrests  seems  to  be 
greater  than  the  population  ? — The  population  24,  and 
arrests  21  I  find,  over  a  certain  period. 

11.362.  But  have  the  increased  powers  had  a  deter- 
rent effect  ?  There  should  have  been  a  diminution  ? — 
Of  the  people  apprehended  ? 

11.363.  Of  the  people  who  incur  the  risk  of  coming 
before  the  magistrate  ? — Well,  we  do  not  bring  a  lot  of 
these  useless  people  before  the  magistrates  at  all. 

11,363a.  Then  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  matter — 
whether  the  very  much  more  plenary  powers  that  are 
in  use,  that  are  in  your  hands  since  1892, — whether  that 
has  had  any  effect  in  checking  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct?  There  were  1841  in  1891,  and 
they  had  fallen  1467  in  1893  ?— A  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  state  of  trade. 

11.364.  There  was  a  very  dull  time  in  1893  ?— Yes. 
That  was  sufficient  to  account  for  them.  When  money 
is  plentiful  the  police  have  to  work  the  harder. 

11.365.  We  find  authorities  here  and  there  wanting 
more  powers  to  do  this  and  that.  In  Paisley  you  have 
got  more  powers,  and  do  you  think  the  possession  of  these 
greater  powers  has  decreased  the  number  of  drunkards 
who  come  into  the  policemen's  hand  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

11.366.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  never 
exercised  the  special  section  of  the  1892  Act  which 
gives  this  extra  power  of  imprisonment  without  th« 
option  of  a  fine  in  the  case  of  third  offenders  within  a 
given  time? — Not  as  a  rule. 

1 1.367.  But  you  never  have  had  a  case  in  Paisley, 
apart  from  this  woman,  who  had  been  in  prison  for 

2983  days  ? — This  is  the  worst  female  we  have  had  to  ' 

deal  with.     She  has  got  the  most  severe  sentences. 
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Mr.  Donald         11,368.  And  that  was   30  days?— Yes,   30  days. 
Sutherland.       gl,^  got  tj^  maximum. 

20 Dec.  1894.       Ili369.  Have  you  much  to   do  with  beggars? — A 
'  good  deal.     We  are  so  near  Glasgow. 

11.370.  Do  you  ever  deal  with  beggars  as  vagrauts, 
or  only  as  beggars? — We  have  some  difficulty  with 
them  in  this  way.  When  a  servant  girl  opens  the 
door  to  a  man,  and  the  police  know  he  is  begging,  the 
policeman  will  go  to  the  door  and  ask  the  servant  to 
come  as  a  witness  ;  but  her  mistress  will  not  allow  her, 
and  we  can  do  nothing. 

11.371.  What  are  your  instructions  to  the  men  about 
the  drunks  ?  As  you  dismiss  so  many  of  them  when 
they  get  sober  your  instructions  to  the  men  will  be  to 
assist  them  home,  whenever  they  can  do  so,  and  not  to 
take  them  up  if  they  can  help  it  ? — Yes. 

11.372.  You  appear  to  treat  the  drunks  very 
leniently.  Do  you  tell  the  constables  if  they  see  a 
man  in  the  street  under  the  influence  of  liquor  to 
assist  him  to  the  street  where  he  lives? — ^They  will 
take  him  to  the  police  office,  because  very  ofteo  the 
wife  will  say  '  We  will  have  no  peace  in  this  house 
*  to-night ;  he  is  better  with  you.'  If  he  is'a  respectable 
man  the  police  direct  him  home,  but  a  man  who  will 
not  be  quiet  they  won't  take  him  home  but  to  the' 
police  office. 

11.373.  When  you  find  two  men  squabbling  and 
fighting  in  the  street,  do  they  try  to  make  it  a  charge, 
or  do  they  simply  stop  it  ? — If  they  can  stop  it  they 
do  so,  and  send  one  man  one  way  and  the  other  another 
way. 

11.374.  And  do  they  foUow  them? — Yes,  so  as  to 
see  that  they  are  separated.  We  try  to  make  as  few 
cases  as  we  can,  because  there  is  very  often  very  little 
in  such  matters. 

1 1.375.  In  other  words,  you  administer  your  police 
force  with  the  idea  that  you  won't  take  a  man  to  the 
police  office  unless  there  is  some  substantial  reason 
for  it  ? — Yeg,  that  is  the  last  resource. 

11.376.  That  system  would  be  made  a  very  great 
difference  upon  if  another  Chief  Constable  came'iu  and 
adopted  another  view  even  in  Paisley,  that  is,  if  your 
successor  adopted  a  contrary  view,  and  ordered  every 
drunk  man  to  be  taken  up  and  every  man  who  was 
using  abusive  language  or  squabbling,  your  arrests 
would  rise  very  rapidly  ? — Yes. 

■  11,377.  Although  the  state  of  the  population  would 
still  be  the  same  ?— Yes,  that  might  be. 

1 1.378.  But,  so  far  as  your  system  goes.  Paisley  is  a 
perfectly  orderly  town,  and  you  think  will  compare 
very  favourably  with  Glasgow  or  Govan  or  any  of 
these  other  places  ? — Better  than  either  of  them. 

11.379.  When  you  get  a  beggar  into  court  what  is 
the  sentence  ? — It  is  pretty  severe.  It  is  imprisonment 
only.     I  have  seen  them  get  as  high  as  30  days. 

1 1.380.  First  offenders  ? — Yes ;  when  they  are  master- 
ful they  are  often  very  insolent 

11.381.  But  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  selling 

'iBOOt-laces   and  begging    pennies,   asking    the   people 

ifor  pity's  sake  to  give  him  something  ? — I  would  do 

nothing  with  him,  if  he  did  not  make  himself  a  nuisance. 

1 1.382.  Now,  as  to  prostitution.  Your  offence,  I  sup- 
pose, is  loitering  and  importuning,  with  the  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  police  that  the  person  is  a  prostitute  ? — 
We  have  only  six  or  seven  in  Paisley.  There  is  not 
a  brothel  in  Paisley. 

11.383.  I  see  you  have  no  arrests  for  i»»stitution  ? 
— No,  none. 

11.384.  According  to  this,  you  have  not  had  an  arrest 
for  prostitution  in  Paisley  since  1875  ? — We  have  only 
six  or  seven,  and  they  are  either  loitering  about  at  the 

:  Sandkey  or  stairheads,  or  the  police  office.    They  go 
ujp  to  ^e  police  office  and  get  shelter.     I  think  there 
vaie  only  three  of  them  out  of  prison  just  now. 

11.385.  But  they  do  not  appear  to  be  arrested  for 
^prostitution ?  What  have  they  been  arrested  for? — 
7\lBt  drunkenness. 

11.386.  And  it  is  in  this  case  they  get  the  extra  stiff 
seDtences  ?^-^If  tbe  night  is  cold  we  allow  them  to  be 
in  the  police  office,  and  we  often  give  them  coffee  and 
bread. 


11.387.  In  most  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  say  Vr.  Donald 
Dundee,  there  appears  to  be  a  large  amount  of  prostitu-  SiOherland. 
tion  ? — Tliey  are  a  far  superior  class  in  Paisley  than  in  20  Dec  1894. 
Dundee,  where  there  are  too  many  from  the  other  side 

of  the  water. 

11.388.  Does  this  indicate  a  better  state  of  morality 
in  Paisley? — I  say  there  is  not  another  town  except 
Paisley  in  Scotland  which  has  no  brothels. 

11.389.  We  were  talking  about  the  arrests  of  pros- 
titutes ? — We  have  only  six  or  seven  of  them. 

11.390.  They  never  interfere  with  any  person  ? — No, 
never. 

11.391.  And  your  men  have  no  instructione  to  ran 
them  in  ? — No,  they  do  not  require  it. 

1 1.392.  Uow-is  it  that  'women  from  Glasgow  who  get 
30  days  complain  that  the  police  know  them  and 
are  always  running  them  down.  Do  these  women  not 
trouble  you  ? — The  only  time  they  come  to  Paisley  is 
at  the  time  of  the  races.  There  is  no  place  in  Paisley 
where  they  could  get  a  night's  lodging. 

1 1 .393.  Do  you  ever  take  any  action  against  publicans 
for  supplying  liquor  to  drunk  men  ? — Yes. 

11.394.  How  many  cases  last  year? — I  think  there 
has  been  only  one  these  last  five  years.  The  publicans 
in  Paisley  are  very  careful,  because  they  have  been  re- 
duced by  33  or  34,  and  the  population  has  gone  up 
from  47,000  to  70,000. 

11.395.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Greenock  took  it  as 
a  general  rule  that  every  drunk  arrested  after  half-past 
11  might  be  assumed  to  have  finished  his  intoxication 
in  a  shebeen.  He  told  us  that  he  signed  weekly  150 
warrants,  authorising  his  men  to  search  shebeens,  the 
warrants  only  holding  good  for  a  week.  Have  you 
anything  of  that  kind  ?-— We  had  two  shebeening  cases 
within  the  last  fortnight. 

1 1.396.  Do  you  sign  warrants  ? — Not  in  that  way. 

1 1.397.  In  Greenock  they  have  a  Local  Act  ? — Yes. 

11.398.  And  in  Glasgow  ?— Yes. 

11.399.  It  was  explained  to  us  that  there  was  no 
warrant,  and  that  shebeeners  let  them  in,  but  that  they 
had  no  power  to  open  lockfast  places  ?— When  we  are 
satisfied  of  the  repute  of  the  place,  and  that  it.  is  a  she- 
been where  we  will  get  a  quantity  of  liquor  above  a 
gallon,  or  will  find  some  people  drinking  there,  a 
sergeant  or  an  officer  goes  before  a  magistrate,  states 
the  information  that  he  has  got  about  the  place,  and 
on  oath  says  that  he  believes  it  to  he  correct.  The 
magistrate  signs  tbe  warrant,  and,  armed  with  it,  he  can  . 
go  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  for  the  next  two 
months  and  search  that  house. 

11.400.  Are  you  Procurator  Fiscal  of  the  Police 
Court  ?— No. 

11.401.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us,  in  the  case  of 
drunkenness  and  petty  offences,  are  previous  convictions 
for  offences  charged  or  set  forth  in  proof,  or  are  they 
held  hack  until  the  prisoner  has  been  found  guilty  i— 
Before. 

1 1.402.  {Bp  Professor  Dove  Wilson).  In  the  case  of 
habitual  drunkards  being  brought  up  under  section  381 
of  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  how  does  the  magistrates 
come  to  know  that  they  are  habituals  ? — ^For  instance 
the  fiscal  states  that,  and  has  the  previous  complaint 
there,  but,  as  a  rule,  a  drunk  pleads  guilty. 

1 1.403.  And  you  are  speaking  just  now  of  section 
381  ?— Yes. 

11.404.  {By  Dr  Sufherland).  But,  if  they  don't 
plead  guilty,  the  previous  convictions  are  libelled  and 
stated  before  they  are  convicted  ? — Yes. 

11.405.  How  many  people  have  been  apprehended 
for  the  first  time  in  Paisley  during  the  year  ?-— 186. 

11.406.  You  havd  only  186  apprehended  oftener 
than  once,  which  means  in  Paisley  that  90  per  cent,  are 
sufficiently  deterred  by  one  apprehension  ?— That  is  so. 

11.407.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy).  You  have  very  much 
fewer  constables  per  100  or  per  1000  of  your  popu- 
lation than  they  have  in  Glasgow? — Just  about  half 
the  number.  In  Glasgow  they  have  1  to  500,  and  in 
Paisley  we  have  1  to  1000  odds. 

11,407a.  It  is  1016?— Yes. 

11.408.  Tbe  Inspector  of  Constabulary  is  not  quite 
salislioJ   with   the   number  of  constables  you   have^ 
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Mr.  DontM     thoagh  % — We  increased  the  force  last  year,  or  the  year 
SuiherUmd.     before,  by  2. 

11.409.  And  is  he  quite  satisfied  now  1 — I  expect  so, 
but  he  comes  to  inspect  us  ou  the  15Ui  of  next  month. 

11.410.  But,  writing  in  March  last,  he  has  included 
Paisley  in  the  list  of  places  that  should  have  more  con- 
stables 1 — Yes. 

11.411.  £ut  you  are  satisfied  that  you  keep  peace 
and  order  in  the  community  with  Uie  number  you  have  ? 
— Tas,  we  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  town 
in  Scotland. 

11.412.  If  by  any  means  you  got  your  constabulary 
doubled  as  in  Glasgow,  what  effect  would  that  have  on 
arrests,  do  you  think  1 — There  might  be  more. arrests, 
but  not  for  any  serious  crime. 

11.413.  Exactly,  but  for  small  offences  you  would 
expect  the  number  to  increase  with  the  number  of  con- 
stables. That  is  the  general  rule  in  all  police  returns  1 
—Yes. 

11.414.  Do  you  find  that  this  lenient  treatment 
which  yon  give  to  the  cases  of  drunkenness  leads  to  any 
complaints  by  the  people  of  the  town  to  the  effect  that 
yon  deal  too  leniently  with  them,  and  that  people  who 
offend  against  statistics  are  let  off  without  being  pun- 
ished ) — Never  heard  any  complaint  to  that  effect. 

11.415.  You  don't  think  that  this  lenient  treatment 
does  in  any  way  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
eases  1 — No. 

11.416.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Do  you  consider  the 
.general  respectability  and  good  behaviour  of  the  Paisley 
people  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  largely  an  artisan 
population,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  good  employment  with 
good  remuneration  1 — Yes  ;  and  for  a  number  of  years  it 
was  a  weaving  population,  and  they  were  more  intelli- 
gent than  most  workmen,  and  that  has  done  good  to 
the  town. 

11.417.  And  for  the  same  reason  you  can  account  for 
the  absence  of  that  unfortunate  class  that  goes  so  largely 
to  swell  the  police  returns  from  other  places.  Mill  girls 
as  a  body  are  respectable,  and  are  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves comfortably  by  their  worki — Yes,  and  their 
parents  are  respectable  as  well.  They  make  good 
wages,  from  12s.  to  £1  per  week  iu  these  mills,  and 
in  each  of  the  mills  in  Paisley  they  employ  about 
5000. 

11.418.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  in  a  town  the  size 


of  Paisley  to  see  the  entire  absence  of  the  class  of  that  ifr.  Donald 
sort  i — Yea  Sutherland. 

11.419.  {By    the    Oliairman.)      What    does     the  20  De7 1894 

amount  of  your  pledges  come  to  in  Paisley  1 — In  1893       , 1 

fines  recovered  amounted  to  £106,  68.,  and  pledges  for- 
feited to  £185,  5s.,— total  £291,  lis. ;  fines  not  re- 
covered, £69,  3s. ;  total  amount  of  fines  imposed  and 

pledges  forfeited,  £360,  14s. 

11.420.  The  fines  not  recovered  are  those  people  who 
go  to  prison  1 — Yes. 

11.421.  You  don't  mt^e  such  a  good  thing  out  of 
pledges  as  in  Glasgow? — No,  Glasgow  fines  £2  when 
we  fine  Ss.  6d. 

11.422.  But  pledges  1 — ^We  don't  take  such  heavy 
pledges. 

11.423.  In  Glasgow  the  amount  of  pledges  and 
fines,  I  think,  is  £12,500,  and  with  you,  what  is  the 
amount  of  pledges  and  fines  ? — The  pledges  are 
£185,  5s.,  and  the  fines  recovered  £106,  6s. 

11.424.  And  Glasgow  is  ten  times  the  size  of 
Paisley,  so  that  at  the  same  proportion,  Glasgow's 
fines  and  pledges  should  only  amount  to  £2850  instead 
of  £13,500  ] — They  have  different  classes  to  deal  with 
in  Gla.sgow. 

11.425.  {By  Col.  M'llardy.)  Do  your  disorderly 
people  go  into  .Glasgow  and  then  fall  upon  the 
Glasgow  courts  t — I  think  we  get  more  Glasgow  ones 
than  they  get  Paisley  ones. 

11.426.  The  Cliief  Constable  of  Glasgow  told  us 
that  the  reason  why  there  were  so  many  arrests  there, 
was  that  the  surrounding  towns  poured  a  somewhat 
turbulent  population  into  Glasgow,  and  that  in  that 
way  they  got  '  foreign '  prisoners  1 — They  may  get  them 
from  the  mining  district  in  Lanarkshire,  but  not  from 
Paisley. 

11.427.  You  think  you  get  H»ore  from  Glasgow  than 
they  get  from  Paisley  1 — Yes,  the  Sunday  trai&c  brings 
a  great  many  out. 

11.428.  You  were  connected  with  the  Parochial 
Board  at  one  time  1 — Yes,  for  12  years. 

11.429.  You  know  the  habitual  offenders.  Do  they 
often  come  upon  the  parish  t — No,  it  is  the  last  resort 
with  them  when  they  apply  to  the  parish,  because 
when  they  do  so  they  have  to  go  into  the  poorhouae,. 
and  they  don't  like  that,  as  they  lose  their  liberty. 
[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Chirf- 

ContlabU 

Fraier. 


Me.  JAMES  FEASEE,  Chief  Constable  of  Argyllshire,  called  in  and  examined. 


CkUf- 
ConaUihle 


11.430.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Chief 
Constable  of  Argyllshire? — Yes. 

11.431.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  J 
— Five  years. 

11.432.  And  your  previous  experience  ? — Connected 
for  30  years  with  the  Police  Force  of  Argyll. 

11.433.  How  do  you  deal  with  your  drunk  and 
incapable  cases  in  Argyllshire  1 — They  are  only  tried 
in  the  burghs. 

11.434.  Not  in  the  counties  ?— No.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  cases  which  may  be  tried  before  the 
Justices  under  the  Public  House  Acts. 

11.435.  Unless  it  is  an  assault  or  something  serious? 
—Yes,  or  disorderly  conduct. 

11.436.  In  connection  with  Argyllshire,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  vagrants  and  gipsies,  I  understand  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  believe  not  so  many  as  in  neighbouring 
counties. 

11.437.  Have  you  any  bye-laws  of  the  County  Council 
dealing  with  them  % — No,  there  were  bye-laws  prepared 
by  the  County  Council  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but 
when  they  were  sent  up  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland 
he  would  not  approve  of  them. 

11.438.  Can  you  let  me  have  the  Vagrancy  Bye-law  ? 
Tes. 

11,439-40.  Did  he  disapprove  of  the  whole  thing,  or 
only  of  the  bye-law  t — He  suggested  that  there  should 
be  general  laws  passed  for  all  Scotland. 

11,441.  Would  you  please  read  the  clauses  applying 
to  vagrancy  which  were  drawn  up  by  your  County 
Council  f — The  Circular  was  entitled  '  Bye-laws  for  the 


•  Prevention  of  Vagrancy  and  for  the  Prevention  and  ^ra»er. 
'  Suppression  of  Nuisances  within  the  County  of  Argyll 

'  made  at  the  Meeting  at  Dunoon  ou  3rd  May,  1893,  in 
'  terms  of  section  57  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
'  Act,  1889.'  Clauses  dealing  with  vagrancy  are,  6,  7, 
8,  and  are  as  follows  : — '  (6)  Any  street  musician  or 
'  singer  or  other  jierson  who  continues  to  sound  or  play 
'  any  musical  instrument  or  sing  in  the  neighbourhood 
'  of  any  inhabited  house  after  having  been  required 
'  by  an  inmate  of  such  house,  or  by  any  officer  of  police,. 

*  to  depart,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  as 
'  hereinafter  provided.  (7)  All  persons  found  begging 
'  or  exposing  wounds  or  deformities,  or  exposing  children 
'  of  tender  age  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
'  placing  themselves  or  otherwise  acting  so  as  to  induce, 
'  or  for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  the  giving  of  alms, 
'  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  as  hereinafter  provided. 
'  (8)  Pareiitsof  young  persons  or  other  relations  to  Whose 
'  control  they  are  subject,  by  whom  they  have  been  sent 
'  or  suffered  to  go  out  to  beg,  and  also  any  other  persons 
'  by  whom  such  young  persons  have  been  so  sent  out 
'  to  beg,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  as  hereinafter 
'  provided.' 

11,442.  These  were  made  offences  punishable  by,  I 
think,  any  penalty  up  to  £5.  There  is  another  bye- 
law  dealing  with  beggars  and  others.  You  might  read 
it? — It  is  No.  12,  and  is  as  follows: — <It  shall  be 
'  lawful  for  any  constable  to  apprehend  and  bring 
'  before  the  sherifi,  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  all 
'  such  beggars  and  tinkers,  men,  women,  or  children 
'  strolling  or  wandering,  or  seeking  relief,  or  found  lying 
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Chief-  '  in  any  oathouse,  stair,  close  or  area,  or  otlier  place 

0»»»to*fe  '  within  the  county,  without  lawful  permission,  and  it 
Fraser^  ,  g|jj^j|  y^  lawful  for  the  sheriff  or  justices  to  direct  and 
20  Dec.  1894.  *  ca^ise  all  such  persons  as  may  not  at  the  time  be  con- 

'  victed  of  begging  as  hereafter  provided,  to  be  handed 

'  over  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor  or  other  official  of  the 
'  parish  within  which  such  person  shall  have  been  found, 
'  in  order  that  their  claim  as  paupers  may  be  investi- 
'  gated  and  disposed  of  according  to  law. 

11.443.  These  bye-laws  were  adopted  on  the  3rd 
May  1893,  and,  on  the  31st  August  1893,  you 
received  a  communication  from  Ihe  Secretary  for 
Scotland  regarding  themf — Yes.  A  communication 
was  received  by  the  County  Clerk. 

11.444.  That  communication  referred,  did  it  not,  to 
a  decision  which  was  given  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  on  the  14th  July  1892,  which  declared  a 
bye-law  made  by  the  County  Council  of  Midlothian, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  under  section  57  of  the 
Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  to  be  lUtra  vires  f — 
Yes. 

11.445.  And  that  judgment  quashed  a  conviction 
which  had  been  secured  under  it  in  the  Justice  of 
Peace  Court  of  Midlothian  t — Yes. 

11.446.  And  this  circular  went  on  to  say  that  simi- 
lar bye-laws  existed  in  various  other  counties,  and  the 
decision  besides  rendering  these  inoperative,  bad  also 
cast  some  doubt  on  the  validity  of  certain  of  the  bye- 
laws.  Then,  would  you  tell  us  what  is  suggested  ? — 
The  Circular  from  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  said : 
'  If  County  Councils  should  deem  it  the  better  course 
'  to  aim  at  a  revision  of  existing  bye-laws,  it  might  be 
'  desirable  to  arrange  some  concerted  action  by  way  of 
'  conference,  or  otherwise,  for  the  remodelling  of  their 
'  proposals  in  such  a  way  as  might  provide  the  basis  of 
'  a  common  code.  The  circular  further  suggested 
'  that  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  contained  in  the 
'  words  of  the  57th  section,  *  County  Councils  would 
'  do  well  to  bear  in  view  that  it  is  open  to  them  to 
'  institute  a  prosecution  in  any  instance  where  it  is 
'  thought  that  the  facts  amount  to  a  case  of  vagrancy 
'  or  nuisance  and  if  this  course  were  freely  pursued,  the 
'  resulting  decisions  would  lead  to  further  definition 
'  of  the  terms  "  vagrancy  and  nuisance,"  and  would 
'  naturally  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  more  satisfac- 
'  tory  code  of  bye-laws.' 

11.447.  Did  you  take  any  action  in  the  matter? — 
The  County  Council  took  no  action  in  the  matter. 

11.448.  And  you  simply  allowed  your  bye-laws  to 
remain  inoperative,  t — Yes. 

11.449.  Did  you  look  into  the  terms  of  the  decision 
referred  to  here  1 — Yes,  it  is  by  Lord  Young. 

11.450.  Lord  Young  referred  to  the  question  of 
vagrancy  simply  as  illustrating  the  thing,  and  his  refer- 
ence to  it  was  not  a  judgment  of  the  court  but  simply 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  an  outside  question  by  a 
single  judge.  Some  counties  we  have  come  across  have 
adopted  as  their  Vagrancy  Bye-law  a  section  of  the 
Burgh  Police  Act  of  1892  f— Yes. 

11.451.  Did  it  occur  to  you  to  do  sot — I  brought 
it  before  the  Standing  Joint-Committee,  but  they  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  left  alone  in  the  meantime. 

11.452.  But  yon  have  got  your  powers  against 
vagrancy  in  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  and  you  have  got  no 
powers  outside  beyond  what  are  conferred  by  the  Tres- 
pass Act  and  Common  Law  i — Yes. 

11.453.  Do  you  find  any  advantage  from  the  posses- 
sion of  these  extra  powers  in  the  Burghs  1 — ^Yes. 

11.454.  How  many  arrests  had  you  last  year  for 
vagrancy? — About  18. 

11.455.  Thatisfor  beggmg?— Yes. 

11.456.  How  many  in  the  towns? — The  whole  of 
them  in  the  burghs. 

11.457.  And  you  have  had  no  arrests  whatever  in 
the  county  ? — No. 

11.458.  Now,  this  power  was  put  into  your  hands  in 
1892,  and  you  tell  us  there  were  no  arrests  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  I — It  has  been  all 
along  in  the  burghs.     It  existed  under  the  1862  Act 

11.459.  I  suppose  it  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  you 
wish  to  frame  bye-laws  that  the  vagrants  are  a  nuisance 


in  Argyllshire? — Yes,  and  of  course  we  would  be  able  Chief- 
to  deal  with  them  if  we  had  the  same  powers  as  in  Constable 
the  burghs.  Frater. 

11.460.  Yon  have  seen  in  the  Scottish  Returns  of  20  Dee.  18M. 

Juno   1894,  212  adult  vagrants  and  beggars,  and  24      

children.     Do  you  think  that  is  a  large  number  consider- 
ing the  extent  of  your  county  1 — It  is  a  large  number, 

there  is  no  doubt. 

11.461.  How  do  these  people  live? — By  begging. 

11.462.  Much  theft?— A  good  deal  of  petty  thefts, 
but  people  do  not  care  about  complaining,  as  they  are 
afraid  to  do  so.  * 

11.463.  Are  there  many  gipsies  or  tinkers? — A  large 
number.     I  hand  you  a  Return  showing  their  number. 

11.464.  What  sort  of  people  are  they?  Yon  have 
got  20  apprehensions  amongst  them  ? — Yes. 

11.465.  That  is  one  in  six?— Yes. 

11.466.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  very  great  deal? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

11.467.  What  are  their  crimes? — Simply  drunken- 
ness, breach  of  the  peace,  and  disorderiy  conduct. 

11.468.  Are  they  an  honest  set  of  people? — ^There 
are  not  any  serious  offenders  amongst  them,  but  farmers 
complain  that  they  help  themselves  by  going  into  their 
gardens. 

11.469.  Do  they  poach?— No. 

11.470.  When  they  fight  do  they  use  knives  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  1 — We  have  had  two  or  three  knifo 
cases,  but  they  do  not  come  often. 

11.471.  Are  they  worse  than  the  general  population 
when  they  are  fighting  and  in  their  cups  ?  Are  they 
murderous  1 — No,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule  worse  than  the 
general  population,  nor  murderous.] 

11.472.  They  are  not  generally  a  specially  bad  set 
of  people  ? — No. 

11.473.  Do  they  live  in  tents  ? — ^Yes. 

11.474.  Their  children  are  utterly  neglected? — 
Utterly. 

1 1.475.  Cannot  read  ? — No.  No  person  takes  any- 
thing to  do  with  them. 

11.476.  Do  you  think  they  are  such  a  nuisance  as 
to  justify  any  exceptional  means  of  dealing  with  them? 
— I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  allow  them  to  go 
through  the  country  without  coming  under  the  Educa- 
tion Act.  You  see  they  do  not  reside  any  time  in  one 
parish. 

11.477.  Then  how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with 
them  ? — By  sending  them  to  some  industrial  school  or 
other  institution  of  that  kind. 

11.478.  That  would  mean  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  children, 
but  I  speak  of  the  whole  lot,  parents  and  children? — 
There  are  a  good  number  of  the  parents  who,  if  they 
got  a  little  encouragement,  woald  commence  farm 
work.  I  know  of  several  tinkers'  sons  and  daughters 
who  are  employed  as  farmnservants,  and  are  doing  very 
well. 

11.479.  Are  these  tinkers  worse  in  your  opinion 
than  the  balance  of  the  vagrants — half  are  vagrants  and 
half  are  tramps  ? — ^Tbey  are  much  about  the  same. 

11.480.  I  suppose  most  of  the  tramps  in  Argyllshire 
are  really  professional  tramps,  and  not  men  in  search  of 
work  ? — ^They  are  just  professional  tramps. 

11.481.  There  was  recently  plenty  of  railway  work 
in  your  district  ? — Yes ;  they  could  get  plenty  of  work  if 
they  wanted  it. 

11.482.  I  see  you  have  120  tinkers — 240  vagrants 
altogether.  Therefore  yon  have  120  vagrants  who  are 
not  tinkers.  What  do  they  do  1 — They  simply  go 
from  one  place  to  another. 

11.483.  That  won't  include  the  men  who  have 
tramped  down  from  Glasgow  to  work  at  the  West 
Highland  Eailway,  and  who  are  seeking  work  there  ?— 
No,  I  do  not  treat  them  as  vagrants. 

11.484.  And  you  do  not  challenge  them? — ^Yes, 
they  are  asked  where  they  are  going,  and  they  make 
the  excuse  that  they  are  going  for  work. 

11.485.  And  you  accept  that  statement  ? — ^Yes. 

11.486.  And  you  don't  classify  them  as  vagrants? — 
No.     Unless  found  begging. 

11.487.  Do  they  steal  more  than  the  gipsies,  or  fight 
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aud    driak    mote    than    tiieml  —  The    gipsies    fight 
more. 

11.488.  Do  they  steal  more? — Sometimes.  We  are 
more  afraid  of  the  tramps  than  the  gipsies,  because  they 
always  go  to  farm-houses  at  night  and  after  dark,  and 
knock  about  the  outhouses  till  morning. 

11.489.  And,  going  there  without  the  consent  of  the 
tenant  is  a  crime} — Yes.  The  tinkers  generally  ask 
permission  to  encamp  or  stay  in  an  outhouse. 

11.490.  And,  in  point  of  drinking,  they  are  pretty 
much  the  same  t — Yes. 

11.491.  And,  in  point  of  fighting,  are  they  as  bad  as 
the  gipsies? — No. 

11,491  A.  You  have  no  organisation  for  dealing  with 
vagrancy  1 — ^No. 

11.492.  No  system  of  tickets! — No;  I  believe  it 
would  encourage  them. 

11.493.  Have  you  any  shelters  t — No. 

11.494.  Any  provision  for  the  reception  of  sick 
tramps  apart  from  the  poorhouse  1 — No,  but  there  are 
hospitals  in  some  places. 

11.495.  Where  ^-There  is  one  at  Tarbert,  and,  of 
course,  if  they  are  ill  the  doctor  orders  them  to  go  there, 
and  they  are  kept  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days,  or 
longer  if  necessary. 

11.496.  Is  that  provision  made  in  many  of  the  small 
towns  throughout  Argyllshire? — ^Tarbert  is  the  only 
place  I  am  aware  of  that  has  a  hospital.  In  other 
places  they  are  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

11.497.  Independent  of  that,  you  don't  know  of  any 
provision  made  for  them  throughout  the  whole  county 
of  Argyllshire  t — No. 

11.498.  And  have  you  no  suggestion  that  you  should 
get  powers  1 — Yes. 

11.499.  And,  I  suppose,  the  powers  in  the  Burgh 
Police  Act  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  your  purpose  ? 
—Yes. 

11.500.  Do  you  want  similar  powers  regarding 
drunkenness  ? — Yes,  I  would  like  that  too. 

11.501.  Would  you  act  on  them? — 'We  would  act 
in  places  where  we  could  get  them  tried. 

11.502.  Or  where  it  would  not  be  too  long  a  journey  ? 
— ^Yes ;  but  from  Tarbert  it  would  scarcely  be  worth 
while  to  take  them  all  the  way  to  Campbeltown. 

11.503.  But  surely  you  could  get  some  nearer  judicial 
authority  ? — We  would  require  some  one  to  be  appointed 
to  prosecute. 

11.504.  There  is  no  one  at  Donoon  to  do  it? — ^Yes, 
but  that  is  of  course  in  a  different  district  of  Argyll- 
shire. 

11.505.  Yon  could  not  have  them  dealt  with  by 
justices  of  the  peace  ? — They  could  be  tried  at  Loch- 
gilphead. At  present  one  half  go  to  Inveraray,  24  miles 
off,  and  the  other  half  go  to  Campbeltown,  38  miles  oS. 

11.506.  You  never  take  up  a  man  for  being  drunk? 
— No ;  further  than  putting  him  into  the  police  cells, 
and  bring  them  before  a  J.P.  on  following  day,  when 
they  are  generally  discharged. 

11.507.  And  if  you  find  a  dmnk  man  at  a  distance 
from  a  police  station  you  would  simply  put  him  into 
any  shelter  ? — ^Yee. 

11,608.  I  see  in  Argyllshire,  in  1893,  you  had 
altogether  70  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  dmnk  and 
incapable,  which  were  not  convicted  under  the  Public- 
Houses  Act  ? — Yes. 

11.509.  They  would  be  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act? 
—Yes. 

11.510.  What  sentence  do  they  generally  give  them 
in  the  buighs  ? — From  2s.  6d.  to  58. 

11.511.  Have  they  in  your  burghs  a  system  of 
pledges  ? — Yes. 

11.512.  The  28.  6d.  or  6s.  or  24  hours  is  the  same 
as  before  ? — There  might  be  a  little  change ;  they  are 
jnst  commencing  it  in  Campbeltown  and  Oban  and 
other  burghs. 

11,613.  You  have  831  cases  of  breach  of  the 
peace,  disorderly  conduct  and  petty  assault;  most  of 
these  would  be  drunks  ? — Yes. 

11.514.  You  have  certified  police  cells  in  a  good 
number  of  places  ? — Yes. 

11.515.  Have  yon  many  juvenile  offenders,  such  as 


for  stealing  apples  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — ^Well,  not  Okie/- 
a  large   number.     There  are  a  few, — perhaps  six  or  Constable 
seven  last  year  altogether.  Fnaer. 

11.516.  What  is  done  with  them? — They  are  simply  go  Dec.  1894. 
tried  and  admonished  in  trifiing  cases.  

11.517.  Sent  to  reformatories? — No;  they  are  not 
sent  to  the  reformatories.    The  birch  is  used  principally. 

11.518.  How  many  birchiugs  had  yon  ? — Five. 
Oban  is  the  only  place  that  the  birch  is  used. 

11.519.  Who  orders  it  there? — ^The  magistrates. 

11.520.  It  is  the  only  place  in  fact  approved  by  the 
sheriff  where  these  sentences  can  be  carried  out? — 
It  is  approved  of  also  in  Campbeltown  and  Dunoon, 
although  it  is  never  carried  out. 

11.521.  Well,  they  are  not  in  the  Return?— That  is 
because  there  is  no  case. 

11.522.  According  to  the  Eetum,  there  were  five  to 
be  whipped  only — that  is,  without  the  alternative  of 
imprisonment,  and  they  were  all  by  the  burgh  magis- 
trates ? — Yes. 

11.523.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  whipping  ? — I  think  it  is  better  than  imprison- 
ment, because,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  them 
have  come  back  again.  On  all  those  who  have  been 
whipped  the  whipping  has  had  very  good  effects. 

11.524.  But  they  don't  whip  them  in  Campbeltown 
or  Dunoon  ? — No ;  I  think  it  is  delicacy  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates. 

11.525.  There  is  one  awkward  thing  about  it,  you 
can't  whip  girls? — Well,  we  have  not  many  girls 
requiring  it. 

11.526.  But,  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  was  this. 
In  the  case  of  a  petty  offence  by  some  juvenile,  neces- 
sitating some  sort  of  a  punishmeut — take  a  petty 
theft  by  a  girl — ^you  don't  like  to  send  a  girl  to  prison ; 
it  is  a  bad  commencement  to  her  career,  and  you  try 
to  avoid  it  ? — Yes,  we  try  to  avoid  that 

1 1.527.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  same  bad 
efiect  on  a  girl  or  boy  to  send  them  to  a  certified  police 
cell  as  to  prison? — I  think  it  would  have  the  same 
efiect. 

11.528.  Yon  think  the  public  would  attach  the  same 
stigma  to  it  ? — I  rather  think  so. 

11.529.  Where  have  you  certified  cells  ? — At  Oban, 
Campbeltown,  Inveraray,  Dunoon,  Lochgilphead,  and 
Port  Ellen  in  Islay. 

11.530.  You  can  keep  prisoners  how  long? — ^At 
Oban,  Campbeltown,  Inveraray  and  Dunoon,  14  days 
each,  and,  at  Port  Ellen,  five  days. 

11.531.  You  can  send  them  there  after  they  have 
been  tried  ? — ^Yes. 

11.532.  They  can  be  sent  there  too  to  put  in  their 
pnnishmeut  ? — ^If  prisoners  are  sentenced  to  something 
less  than  14  days  at  Inveraray  or  Oban,  you  can  confine 
them  to  the  certified  cells  instead  of  sending  them  to 
Glasgow  or  Qreenock. 

11.533.  And  you  think  that  attaches  as  bad  a  stigma 
as  if  you  sent  them  to  Glasgow  or  Greenock  for  the  same 
period  ? — I  think  so :  in  fact  our  Islay  prisoners  prefer 
to  be  sent  to  Glasgow  or  Greenock. 

11.534.  What  feeling  have  they?— They  don't  like 
to  be  imprisoned  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

11.535.  What  are  the  chief  of  your  crimes  in  Argyll 
shire  ? — Breach  of  the  peace  and  disorderly  conduct. 

11.536.  Much  poaching? — Yes;  but  we  have  not 
mnch  to  do  with  poaching. 

11.537.  Are  there  many  men  brought  up  for  poach- 
ing ? — Yes. 

11.538.  The  police  are  not  supposed  to  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  arresting  them  ? — Not  unless  it  comes  in 
their  way,  or  if  it  is  night-poaching,  which  is  a  crime 
but  we  have  not  had  a  case  of  night-poaching  for  a 
number  of  years. 

11.539.  Have  you  many  of  day-poaching? — That 
again  is  trespass.  There  are  a  few  cases,  I  think,  in 
the  Return. 

11.540.  There  are  only  ten  cases  of  poaching  in  the 
Return  1 — That  was  the  number. 

11.541.  Including  both  day  and  night  poaching? — 
There  were  10  reported  throughout  the  whole  county, 
all  which  were  tried. 
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Chief-  11,542.  Ton  cannot  give  any  suggestion  as  to  how  you 

^nstaile  could  get  hold  of  the  children  of  these  gipsies  to  educate 
Fraser^  them  ? — The  only  suggestion  I  could  give  ie,  that  power 
30  Dea  1394.  o^gbt  to  be  given  to  the  police  to  bring  them  before  a 

magistrate  or  some  person  vested  with  authority,  to 

deal  with  them,  and  order  th«m  to  be  sent  to  school 
or  elsewhere  to  be  educated. 

11.543.  Have  you  any  precedent  for  that,  supposing 
the  gipsy  does  not  steal,  does  not  get  drunk,  does  not 
poach,  and  does  not  commit  any  now  offence  1— They  all 
beg :  that  ie  one  offence  we  could  check  them  for. 

11.544.  Yon  have  got  powers  to  bring  them  up  and 
punish  them  for  be^ng,  and  then  you  would  deal  with 
their  children  ? — We  have  only  the  powers  within  the 
bni^hs  as  yet. 

11.545.  The  only  practical  suggestion  you  can  make 
is  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Burgh  Police 
Act  as  to  vagrancy,  and  as  to  drunkenness  to  the 
counties  1 — I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  that. 

11.546.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy).  Do  the  vagrants 
move  along  certain  fixed  routes  1 — Yes. 

11.547.  What  are  the  main  routes  in  Argyllshire  % — 
Well,  they  enter  Argyllshire  from  Dumbarton  at 
Inveraray,  and  they  also  enter  at  Dalmally,  and  at 
Fort  William  and  Ballachulish.  Those  who  come  in 
at  Inverkray  carry  on  along  Lochfyne-side  to  Lochgilp- 
liead,  Ardrishaig,  Tarbert  and  Campbeltown,  and  then 
they  turn.  On  the  return  journey  they  come  by  Kil- 
martin  and  on  to  Oban,  and  thence  to  Dalmally  or 
Ballachulish,  and  then  they  disappear  from  our  sight 

11.548.  That  is  the  only  route ;  that  takes  in  all 
jrour  county  % — That  is  the  main  line  I  have  described. 

1 1.549.  Are  there  any  tramps  in  Mull  or  the  Islands  1 
—■No. 

11.550.  Any  vagrants  1— No. 

11.551.  Are  there  no  means  of  subsistence  Y — Well, 
they  never  go  there. 

1 1.552.  Do  these  persons  recur,  or  are  they  a  fresh 
lot  continually  ^ — Well,  there  is  a  certain  number,  about 
116;  who  are  always  in  the  county,  but  there  are  gener- 
ally fresh  lots  coming  in. 

11.553.  Includbg  children,  it  is  over  200  you  have 
got  1— Yes. 

11.554.  How  long  would  they  take  to  make  this 
grand  tour  1 — ^A  fortnight  or  so. 

1 1.555.  That  is  pretty  quick  marching  % — Yee,  but 
they  travel  long  distances.  They  think  nothing  of 
leaving  Inveraray  in  the  morning  and  being  at  Loch- 
gilphead at  night — that  is  24  uulee.  Next  day  they 
would  reach  Tarbert. 

11.556.  Well,  that  is  not  a  very  hard  march? — 13 
miles. 

11.557.  Next  day  ? — They  would  make  Clachan  next 
day,  a  small  village  about  10  miles  on  the  way  to 
Campbeltown. 

11.558.  They  don't  take  Tarbert  to  Campbeltown 
all  in  one  day,? — Ob,  no ;  generally  three  days ;  it  is 
thirty-eight  miles.  From  Campbeltown  they  come 
back  by  Skipness. 

11.559.  Does  a  person  who  makes  that  tour  once 
do  it  again  in  the  same  year  1 — Yes. 

11.560.  Do  they  finish  the  circuit  outside  your 
oooDty,  and  do  they  march  round  it  again  within  the 
ye^  fl—The  same  parties  generally  come  round  twice  a 
year.  When  they  are  done  in  Argyllshire  they  gener- 
ally take  a  turn  through  Dumbarton  and  Perth. 

11.561.  Yoa  have  made  a  somewhat  definite 
difierence  between  what  are  called  the  gipsies  and  the 
professional  vagrant.  You  say  you  have  about  120 
gipsies,  including  children,  and  the  rest,  bringing  the 
avecage  up  to  about  210,  would  be  just  profeasioual 
vagrants  without  the  gipsy  character.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  would  divide  the  gipsies  from  what  you  call 
your  professional  vagrant  Y— When  they  are  banded 
together  they  are  put  down  as  gipsies  or  tinkers. 

11.562.  {By  the  Chairman.)  They  go  in  tental— 
Yee. 

11.563.  {By  Cd.  M'Hardy.)  The  vagrants  go  ia 
eonples  or  singly,  and  they  do  not  stay  in  tents  at  all  1 
o-That  is  sa 

11.564.  Do  you  define  a  gipsy  as  a  poison  who  goes 


in  c(»npany  and  encamps  in  (ome  way  ra  other  1 — Yes.  (Piief- 

11.565.  Does  it  indicate   that  the   man  does  aaj  ConstabU 
labour  or  work? — Oh,  they  don't  labour.    Some  ot^"*^- 
them  may  perhaps  be  searching  for  work  or  pretending  ^q  Dec.  1894. 
to  do  so.  ' 

11.566.  But  without  real  respectable  work,  such  as 
repairing  umbrellas,  mending  tin  cans  and  sharpening 
razors,  &c.  t — A  good  many  go  about  mending 
umbrellas  and  so  on. 

11.567.  Are  these  honest  labourers,  or  ate  these 
things  used  simply  as  a  shield  for  begging  f — Just  a 
shield  for  begging  in  most  cases. 

11.568.  No  vagrants  ever  reach  the  islands) — An 
odd  one  may,  but  very  seldom. 

11.569.  He  soon  comes  back  t — Yes. 

11.570.  As  to  the  drunks  in  your  rural  districts; 
how  does  a  constable  deal  with  a  dmnk  man  he  may 
meet  some  twenty  miles  away  from  civilisation  i — He 
simply  puts  him  under  the  caie  of  some  penson  or  takes 
him  home. 

11.571.  There  is  no  pledge  or  fine  or  anything 
exacted  from  that  man  ? — No,  a  constable  cannot  tak» 
a  pledge. 

11.572.  YoD  don't  give  him  power  t — ^No,  excepb 
where  there  is  a  police  cell. 

11.573.  Is  that  man  registered  as  an  apprehension  1 
— ^No. 

11.574.  So  that  there  may  be  a  good  many  found 
lying  about  the  country  that  are  not  recorded  in  your 
return  t — A  good  many. 

11.575.  Are  there  ever  many  cases  of  drunkennew 
in  the  islands,  striking  out  Islay?  Take  Tiieei,  for 
instance,  are  there  many  cases  of  dmnkenness  there  Y — 
Scarcely  any  ;  there  is  no  public-house  ia  Tiree. 

11.576.  {By  Dr  StUherland.)  There  is  one  ia 
Colon  say  ?--Yes. 

11.577.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  If  there  was  a  cas» 
of  drunkenness,  how  would  it  be  treated  ) — The  pgison 
would  jost  be  sent  home. 

11.578.  It  would  not  be  recorded  as  an  apprehension  t 
No,  unless  there  was  a  citation  or  the  penou  brought 
to  a  lock-up. 

11.579.  These  214  people  who  march  about  throng 
your  country  do  not  exist  by  work  f — No,  not  by  work. 

11.580.  Then  it  must  be  by  getting  money  from 
somebody  else ;  do  they  get  that  money  under  a 
certain  amount  of  recognbed  fear — a  kind  of  fe^ng 
that  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  lid  of  the  pecson  t — 
Yes. 

11.581.  The  small  farmers  and  agriculture  labonreis 
iu  the  county  would  as  soon  not  give  .money  or  any- 
thing if  they  could  get  rid  of  these  people?— They 
would  give  them  anything  to  get  clear  of  Uiem. 

11.582.  Simply  from  a  kind  of  half  terrorism? — 
Yes,  because  they  would  be  afraid  of  injury  to  tfaem- 
selves  or  their  property.  I  might  mention  that  there 
is  another  class  in  our  county  and  in  every  other 
county  which  is  not  included  in  either  of  these 
returns ;  that  is  pedlars — licensed  pedlars  who  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  vagrants  or  tramps. 

1 1.583.  I  thought  you  said  they  were  associated  ? — 
Yes. 

11.584.  But  the  pedlar  ia  not  associated  as  a  role  t 
— They  simply  obtain  their  certificates  and  use  them  as 
passports  for  begging. 

11.585.  But  they  march  singly? — Sometimes.  Some 
of  the  tinkers  also  get  them.  One  will  have  a  licence 
and  goes  and  sells  the  tins,  &c.,  for  the  whole  band. 
I  think  the  fee  for  a  pedlar's  certificate  is  far  too  low,  or 
else  Chief  Constables  should  only  grant  them  to  bond 
fide  persons. 

11.586.  The  granting  of  them  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Chief  Constables?— Yes. 

11.587.  And  you  must  recognise  anoUier  man's 
certificate  ? — Yes.  If  I  refuse  a  certificate,  the  appli-  . 
oant  will  perhaps  go  to  the  Chief  Constable  of  But*  or 
some  of  the  other  Chief  Constables.  I  have  seen  one 
man  with  a  certificate  come  with  a  sixpence-worth  of 
note-paper,  and  that  sixpence-worth  would  serve  him 
for  the  twelve  months  going  from  house  to  honse. 

11.588.  That  is  practically  a  tramp  ?— Just  a  tiunp. 
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€hUf-  11,589.  SapposiDg  you  had   to  add  tbera  to  your 

ComlabU         Beturns  of  vagrants,  what  would  that  make  them  up 
^""^-  to  ^ — I  have  them  here  for  the  last  four  years. 

SO  Deis.  1894.      11>690.  What  is  your  average? — About  100. 

"  11,591.  That  would  make  your  migratory  poor  Dp 

from  214  to  314 1— Thereabout. 

11.592.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  Are  these  pedlars  or 
packmen  of  any  advantage  to  the  farmers  and  others 
who  are  far  from  shops  t— -Yes.  I  believe  there  will  be 
about  thirty  or  so  bond  fide  pedlars  out  of  the  total 

1 1.593.  Uadu't  you  a  shebeen  in  Oolonsay  lately  t — 
I  don't  think  so. 

11,694.  Two  old  ladies  trafficking  in  liquor? — Not 
lately. 

11.595.  About  a  year  or  two  years  ago  1 — There  was 
a  case  of  shebeeniug  in  Tiree,  but  not  in  Colonsay. 

11.596.  I  see  you  have  four  men  and  one  female 
who  have  been  convicted  five  times  and  upwards 
during  the  last  year;  are  these  gipsies? — Vagrants. 
There  is  one  tinker  scarcely  ever  out  of  prison. 

11.597.  There  are  five  people  in  Argyllshire  con- 
victed five  times  and  upwards  in  one  year  for  breach 
of  the  peace  and  drunkenness ;  these  are  all  tinkers  ? 
—Yes. 

11.598.  Is  the  tinker  class  increasing  t — Yea. 
11,598a.  Much!— No. 

11.599.  Is  it  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children  die 
in  early  years  1 — Yes ;  in  their  infancy. 

11.600.  Where  are  they  buried? — Whatever  parish 
they  happen  to  be  in  at  the  time. 

11.601.  Who  certifies  the  cause  of  death?— The 
doctor. 

11.602.  But  suppose  the  doctor  was  not  attending 
the  gipsy  children — as  a  rule  they  have  no  medical 
attendant — who  certifies  the  cause  of  death  ? — If  it  is 
a  case  reported  to  us,  a  sudden  death,  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  certifies. 

11.603.  If  the  child  has  been  ill  for  a  week,  and 
receives  no  medical  attendance,  who  certifies  in  that 
case  ? — The  child's  parents. 

11.604.  No  doctor? — I  am  not  aware. 

11.605.  {By  ProftgiOT  Dove  WiUon^  You  are 
aware  that  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  1871  ex- 
tended a  section  of  the  English  Vagrancy  Act  to  Scot- 
land ?— Yea. 

11.606.  Do  you  ever  have  any  prosecutions  of 
vagrants  under  that  provision  ? — None  outside  burghs. 

11.607.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  why  it  is  not 
used  ? — No  ;  I  am  not. 

11.608.  Is  it  referred  to  in  your  Chief  Constable's 
book  ?— Yes. 

11.609.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  difficulty,  how- 
ever, that  causes  it  not  to  be  used  ? — I  am  not. 

11.610.  Were  these  bye-laws  that  were  intended  to 
be  adopted  in  Argyll  not  practically  moulded  after  any 
existing  laws? — Well,  I  think  they  were  compared 
with  some  others  previously  drawn  up  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

11.611.  But  they  were  not  got  from  some  Police 
Act,  were  they? — No.  Of  course  we  submitted  them 
to  the  County  Procurator  Fiscal  to  revise. 

11.612.  (By  Dr  Fargpiharson.)  If  you  had  the 
increased  powers  conferred  upon  you  now  possessed 
by  the  burghs,  do  yon  think  your  police  force  would  be 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  law  ? — Yes. 

11.613.  Are  the  police  not  very  scattered  in  these 
counties  ? — Yes. 

11.614.  Would  their  numbers  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  stream  of  tramps  invading  your  dis- 
tricts ? — ^I  think  so. 

11.615.  You  don't  think  you  would  require  more 
police  ? — No. 

11.616.  I  suppose  the  number  of  tramps  and  vagrants 
▼ary  greatly  in  different  counties  in  Scotland? — I 
believe  so. 

11.617.  Why  is  that?— Well,  I  believe  there  is  a 
large  increase  in  Ayrshire. 

11.618.  Why? — Because  I  believe  they  are  pro- 
Tided  with  tickets  for  food  and  lodgings. 

11.619.  Are  the  people  more  soft-hearted  in  some 
counties  than  in  others  ?— -I  don't  know. 


11,620.  Is  there  anything  beyond  the  tickets?    Do  Chief-       "^ 
they  get  more  support  in  one  county  than  in  another  ?  ConkMe 
— There  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  remain  longer  in  ^^'""'- 
the  quarter  where  tickets  are  provided.  20  Dec.  1894 

11,621-2.  Is  your  county  high  among  those  counties      — i^— 
that  have  preference  in  proportion  to  other  counties  ? — 
I  think  we  are  less  than  the  other  counties. 

11.623.  Is  there  any  race  distinction  between  the 
gipsy  and  the  vagrant,  or  is  it  that  they  live  in  differ- 
ent ways  ? — That  they  live  in  different  ways. 

11.624.  Are  the  gipsies  not  a  different  people  having 
different  language,  laws  and  customs? — ^There  is  not 
much  difference  now  ;  there  may  have  been  at  one  time. 

11.625.  There  are  none  of  these  tribes  of  gipsies 
have  a  moral  law  for  themselves  ? — No.  The  gipsies 
are  all  more  or  less  tinkers  in  Argyllshire. 

11.626.  Now,  as  regards  the  terrorism  that  is  sup- 
posed to  exist ;  is  that  because  the  rural  population 
have  at  any  time  been  actually  terrorised  by  these 
people,  or  is  it  that  they  are  only  afraid  they  might 
be? — Tbey  often  receive  a  good  deal  of  annoyance 
from  them.  If  they  are  refused  or  come  to  the  house 
the  worse  of  liquor  they  are  very  insolent,  and  the 
people  would  rather  give  them  something  and  get  them 
away. 

11.627.  But,  if  the  people  would  agree  to  combine 
and  not  give  these  vagrants  anything,  they  would  be 
starved  out  of  existence  ? — Yes. 

11.628.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  these 
people  sometimes  set  fire  to  a  building  or  a  stack  out 
of  revenge  ? — When  a  fire  takes  place  tramps  are  often 
blamed,  although  not  guilty.  What  does  take  place 
is  when  they  are  allowed  to  stay  in  outhouses  they 
leave  fire  behind  them,  not  putting  it  out  properly,  and 
perhaps  the  building  takes  fire  the  following  night 
or  some  time  after  they  leave.  These  fires  generally 
take  place  some  hours  after  they  leave. 

11.629.  I  have  asked  this  question,  because  we  have 
had  it  stated  that  these  fires  do  arise  out  of  revenge  ? — 
I  think  they  are  accidental — at  anyrate,  more  so  than 
wilful  in  Argyllshire  at  least. 

11.630.  Is  there  any  proof  of  a  fire  having  been 
lighted  out  of  revenge  ? — Not  in  our  county. 

11.631.  The  feeling  in  your  county  is  simply  a  vague 
feeling  that  a  tramp  might  do  something  ? — I  believe 
they  are  capable  enough  of  doing  it 

11.632.  But  is  that  merely  a  theory? — They  have 
threatened  to  do  it  in  some  districts.  They  might  say 
'you  better  watch  in  case  your  place  be  on  fire 
*  before  morning.'  Of  course  they  might  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  it. 

11.633.  All  they  do  in  defiance  of  the  law  is  petty 
theft  ?— Yes. 

11.634.  Do  they  go  the  length  of  stealing  poultry? 
— No ;  potatoes  and  fruit  and  perhaps  turnips. 

11.635.  And  wood? — Yes,  and  wood  to  light  their 
fires. 

11.636.  Have  any  plantations  been  burned  down  by 
the  accidental  fires  of  tramps  ? — Yes. 

11.637.  On  any  scale? — On  a  small  scale;  it  was 
noticed  in  time. 

1 1.638.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poaching  you  say 
in  Argyllshire ;  is  that  carried  out  by  the  vagrants  and 
gipsies  ? — No. 

11.639.  Are  the  poachers  a  distinct  class  ? — Yes. 
In  fact  I  don't  know  any  vagrants  that  go  about  poach- 
ing.    They  might  take  a  chance  of  a  rabbit. 

11.640.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  Are  they  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  understand  the  business  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  are. 

11.641.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  They  do  not  cany 
ferrets  ? — No. 

11.642.  {By  Dr  Farqvhareon.)  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  poaching  is  carried  out  by  the  farm  servants  and 
the  small  farmers  ? — Yes,  and  the  people  in  the  villages. 

11.643.  They  do  it  from  sporting  instinct,  and  not  for 
money  ? — There  is  an  amount  of  that 

11.644.  Are  there  poachers  who  make  it  a  calling 
for  money  ? — Yes. 

11.645.  Bat  they  are  distinct  from  the  tinkers!— 
Yes. 
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11,646.  (By  Professor  Dove  Wihon.)  They  usually 
live  in  the  towns  or  villages  t — Yes. 

11,647.  (By  Dr  Farquliarson.)    What  is  the  origin 

20  Dec  1894.  °^  ^^^  word, '  tinker  '1  Is  it  because  they  do  tinkering  of 
pots  and  pans  ? — I  suppose  so. 

11.648.  You  have  told  us  that  you  have  hospitals 
for  them  in  the  county  1 — Only  one. 

1 1.649.  Is  that  hospital  for  tinkers  alone  ? — It  is  for 
any  person  who  happens  to  need  it. 

11.650.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  conditions  of 
vagrancy  and  trampism,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word, 
constitute  such  a  grievance  that  something  should  be 
done  to  check  it f— Yes. 

11.651.  What  would  be  a  check  1 — An  Act,  if  we 
had  it,  the  same  as  in  burgh  districts. 

11.652.  Would  that  reform  them  or  get  them  out  of 
the  way  t — Get  them  out  of  the  way. 

11.653.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  In  reference  to  these 
tramps  who  go  about  under  cover  having  a  pedlar's 
certificate,  we  were  told  by  one  Chief  Constable  that 
when  a  pedlar  came  from  one  county  into  another  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  have  his  certificate  renewed 
or  restamped  for  that  county  ;  du  you  think  that  plan 
would  be  an  advantage  1 — I  think  not.  About  thirteen 
years  ago  (in  1881)  there  was  an  amendment  on  the 
Act  of  1871.  When  the  Act  was  first  passed  it  was 
necessary  that  the  certificate  should  be  endorsed  in  each 
county,  but  now  if  they  get  a  certificate  in  one  county 
it  does  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

11.654.  Do  you  think  the  old  plan  was  any  deterrent 
to  them,  or  gave  the  Chief  Constables  any  more  check 
upon  them  I—It  no  doubt  gave  the  Chief  Constables 
a  check  upon  them,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  good. 

11.655.  (By  Dr  Farquharson.)  Are  the  landed 
proprietors  in  Argyleshire  inclined  or  disinclined  to 
allow  vagrants  to  encamp  on  their  grounds  ? — ^There  are 
some  landlords  who  would  not  allow  them  :  others  do. 


But  the  farmers  have  more  to  do  with  that  than  the  Chief- 
proprietors.  CoTutdbU 

1 1.656.  You  have  the  power  to  move  them  on  unless  ^^°*^- 
they  are  sitting  there  with  the  leave  of  the  farmer  or  20  Dec  18M. 
proprietor  ? — Yes.  

11.657.  One  or  two  witnesses  expressed  that  they 
would  like  to  make  it  an  ofi'ence  on  the  part  of  a 
farmer  to  allow  these  tramps  to  encamp :  would  you 
go  the  length  of  thatt — I  think  it  would  be  very 
hard. 

11, 657a.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  To  go  back  to  this 
endorsing  of  the  certificate  ;  if  a  man  came  into  your 
county,  and  you  thought  he  was  not  a  suitable  man  to 
have  a  certificate,  and  refused  to  endorse  it,  would  that 
not  do  some  good  f — Yes  ;  but  he  bad  the  power  of  an 
appeal,  and  I  would  rather  get  clear  of  him.  I  might 
have  my  own  suspicions  of  the  man,  but  perhaps 
nothing  sufficiently  definite  upon  which  to  refuse  to 
sign  t  e  certificate. 

11.658.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  power  does  the 
possession  of  the  license  give  to  a  pedlar  selling  tin 
pots  or  baskets  1 — He  must  have  a  certificate  if  he  goes 
from  house  to  house  selliug  anything  except  fruit. 

11.659.  Take  a  man  with  his  headquarters  in 
Glasgow,  roust  he  get  the  pedlar's  certificate  from  the 
Chief  Constable  there,  or  can  he  not  get  it  direct  from 
the  Excise  ? — It  is  quite  another  certificate  that  is  got 
from  the  Excise.  That  is  for  hawkers,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  of  them  in  our  county.  They  get  a  £2 
license,  and  usually  they  have  a  cart.  They  do  not 
require  a  pedlar's  license. 

11.660.  But  take  a  man  with  headquarters  in 
Glasgow  wanting  a  certificate  to  peddle  about  the 
country,  in  Dumbarton,  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrew- 
shire, say,  where  will  he  get  his  certificate  ? — From 
the  Chief  Constable  in  Glasgow,  and  then  he  can  go 
through  all  Scotland.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


ChAef 

ConstabU 

U'Hardy. 


Mb.  CHABLES  A.  M'HARDY,  Chief-Constable  of  Dumbartonshire,  called  in  and  examined.  ^.^ 

ConibMe 
11,673.  You  run  them  all  int — I   would  not  aaj  iCffantg. 
that.     If  you  find  a  farm-servant  or  a  man  whom  you 


are     Chief 


11.661.  (By    the    Chairman.)     You 
Constable  of  Dumbartonshire  t — Yes. 

11.662.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 
— Since  1884 ;  but  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
county  since  1863. 

11.663.  In  what  capacity  t — I  rose  through  all  the 
grades,  and  put  all  my  time  in  the  police  force  in 
Dumbartonshire. 

11.664.  What  is  the  number  of  your  arrests  in  a 
year,  generally  for  drunkenness  1 — Last  year,  drunk 
and  incapable,  49  males  and  22  females — that  is,  1893. 

11.665.  For  breach  of  the  peace  and  petty  assaults? 
—1006  males  and  266  females. 

11.666.  That  is  a  very  large  number,  surely  J— Yes, 
it  is. 

11.667.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Is  the  number  excep- 
tional % — Yes. 

11.668.  On  account  of  the  railway? — Well,  I  would 
not  say  altogether.  The  West  Highland  Bailway  was 
on  at  the  time  and  gave  us  a  good  many.  Clydebank 
is  a  very  populous  place,  and  a  great  many  offences 
come  from  that  district  now. 

11.669.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  do  you  do 
with  your  drunks  in  the  counties  ? — They  are  taken  to 
the  police  stations,  and  locked  up  there  till  they  are 
sober.  If  it  is  on  a  Saturday  night,  they  are  liberated 
on  bail  if  they  can  bail  themselves  out,  if  not  they  are 
taken  to  Dumbarton  before  the  J.P.  court.  If  they 
give  bail  themselves  they  are  allowed  out,  and  the  bail 
is  forfeited  if  they  do  not  turn  up,  and  if  it  is  forfeited 
we  do  not  take  any  more  proceedings  unless  in  the 
more  serious  cases. 

11.670.  Is  that  the  rule  all  through  the  country 
districts  1 — Yes. 

11.671.  If  a  constable  some  distance  off  from  the 
police  station  meets  a  man  druuk  and  incapable  he 
will  take  him  to  the  station  % — Yes. 

11.672.  How  does  he  get  him  there? — He  must  pro- 
vide a  barrow  or  get  some  other  means  of  taking  him 
to  the  station. 


know  to  be  a  respectable  man  in  the  locality  he  is  only 
helped  home ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  work- 
ing class  when  the  ofKcer  does  not  know  where  they 
reside. 

1 1.674.  He  takes  them  to  the  police  station  for  the 
man's  own  sake  ? — Yes,  and  for  his  own  safety  as  well, 
because  complaints  might  be  made  if  he  did  not. 

11.675.  'Then  you  let  the  prisoner  out  as  early  as 
you  possibly  can  ? — Yes,  and  an  officer  may  sometimes 
trust  him  on  a  pledge  of  5s.  on  the  promise  that  the 
pledge  is  to  be  forward  before  the  day  of  the  court. 
If  it  is  forward,  and  the  man  does  not  appear,  it  is  for- 
feited, but  if  it  is  not  then  a  warrant  is  granted,  or 
perhaps  no  further  proceedings. 

11.676.  You  were  talking  about  the  day  of  the  court, 
are  all  these  prisoners  brought  up  at  once — a  man 
arrested  on  Alonday  night  would  be  tried  when? — 
Tuesday  or  Friday. 

11.677.  A  man  arrested  on  Tuesday  aftemopn  would 
have  to  stay  on  till  Friiiay? — He  would  be  brought 
before  the  court  on  Wednesday.  The  fiscal  would 
call  a  magistrate  and  have  him  tried.  There  is  no  de- 
lay in  regard  to  that. 

11.678.  If  it  is  a  case  simply  of  drunk  and  incapable, 
and  the  man  cannot  find  the  pledge  and  he  is  brought 
to  trial,  the  most  he  can  get  is  58.  or  24  hours  ? — Yes. 

11.679.  What  do  you  do  with  him? — He  is  sent  to 
the  prison  in  Glasgow. 

11.680.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  send  him? — It 
would  have  cost  more  than  his  bail  would  have  been. 

11.681.  Is  that  done  at  your  expense  or  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prison  Commissioners  ? — ^The  Prison  Com- 
missioners. 

11.682.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  extreme  cost  of 
conveying  a  drunk  from  the  farthest  off  place  at  which 
you  try  them  to  Glasgow  1 — We  have  an  arrangement 
yrith  the  Prison  Commissioners,  and  I  think  it  is  68.  or 
fs. — that  takes  them  from  every  part  of  the  county. 
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11,683.  You  get  Jiow  a  oaaaolHlated  ftmoant,  and 
the  fewer  prisoners  you  have  to  send  liia  mora  yoa  gftt 
into  your  pockets  t—No. 

ll,68i.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  No,  U  ia  the  Mine 
chai;ga  for  every  man  from  all  pacta  of  tJka  oooatj  1 — 
From  some  parts  we  may  lose  on  a  man,  irom  Dthen 
ve  have  a  ptott,  tbat  is  the  thing  I  uodeiBtand. 

11,685.  {By  the  Chairman.)  It  is  a  much  loore 
tmablasome  matter  for  you  to  send  a  prisoner  from  the 
more  distant  pacts  to  Glasgow  than  it  would  be  for  the 
Paisley  magistniteB  to  send  a  pcisoner  to  Qlasgow  f'— 
Yes. 

Il,66i6u  Aad  yet  ne  were  toM  of  the  PaisHiy  magis- 
trates that  they  navar  thought  it  worth  their  «hiie 
to  convict  a  man  of  being  simplf  drank  and  incapable, 
beoafose  it  was  aot  worth  while  for  24  hoars  or  Ss. 
to  send  them  up  to  Glasgow.  Yonr  people  do  not 
regard  it  in  that  light  ? — Our  people  in  some  cases  no 
doubt  m^y  diamias  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  If  the 
priaonar  wplai&s  .how  he  came  to  be  under  the  in- 
Aoaoea  of  djrink  he  may  be  dismissed. 

Il,68i7.  Bat  how  many  cases  of  drunk  and  incapable 
did  yoa  sand  to  prison  from  Dambartonshiie  last  year  t 
— Ihare  vesa  64  males  and  22  females  oanhcted.  I 
«0Dld  not  tall  yoa  how  many  of  them  went  to  prison. 
That  was  not  in  the  form  sent  to  rae  or  I  would  have 
aaswersd  it.  Icaa  sasily  find  that  «at,nid  will  iill  it 
JD.    I  do  not  flzpsct  there  ans  nuny. 

.Ll,fift8L  Have  yoaiuaoy  tinkers  aa  Dumbartonshiie, 
or  have  you  any  coanJaiate  or  suggestioiis  to  make 
a%K>at  tiMm  1— Nob  DBaident 

11,689.  Many  fp  theough  the  ooanty) — A  good 
many,  from  3d  to  40  regularly  visit  the  county. 

li,6S0.  Are  thesa  tinkazs  fairly  w«U  behanrad  or  do 
they  steal  1 — I  cannot  complain  of  the  tinkers  ior  ataal- 
iag, 

U^fSL  BiKKUiig»— No. 

11,692.  Qettitig  dmak  ^Ikaf  da. 

1I,693l  :A3id  they  figkl  wiiih  aaeh  other  ^Yes,  they 
eae  wry  tnmblesoiae  when  thay  |^t  trader  the  iafljiance 
of  drink  ;  ead  "tiiey  om  andh  a  pictiful  olaas  booaosa  the 
matker  itta  gaaeia^y  four  or  five  children,  and  both 
fathar  and  ,ro«tkrer  afa  gcaar^y  gut  tba  wnrsa  of 
drink. 

ai^94.  What  ido  ywu  do  with  the  children  1— 
Shelter  tha  chddnsa  the  best  way  possibla.  Where 
the  coaatahla  earn  do  it  he  tskiss  both  paaents  and 
KthUdtan  to  (the  folise  offioe  and  tskaltam  them  aiad  gets 
them,  mail  awsy  ia  the  aoamiag. 

Il,6fl5i.  .In.  thar  fighiB  are  .thaf  none  tieioiu  tten 
oikat  (aople ;  4o  th^  ase  their  fats  or  kuivw  i — ^Ihey 
stre  imoie  viQiin%  and  A^y  will  ase  anything  within 
their  reach. 

rll(Mlk  Bkv  yoa.  Itai  any  cases  <«f  bomicidal 
Bsaudts  «uang  then  7 — S%  bat  I  .haw  had  soma  vcay 
serious  assaulta  amesg  thco^  but  they  wiU  sat  icem- 
plaia  o£  reach  other.  Thej  would  oet  aomplun  even 
although  one  was  the  cause  of  anothar's  dssth.  Thay 
ere  .partinehwily  .Mendty  to  each  lOther  wfaea  th^y  are 
aohai. 

11.697.  Then  take  the  other  class  of  ya^wats^- 
that  is  b^gsssend  vaiprants  i — ^Theoe  wane  1063  nxiles, 
.379  femeleB,  /and  4iO  cshildnsu  univ  imuteaa  years 
challenged  by  the  poUos. 

11.698.  inibe  icounty  then  are  204  men  aawl  women 
VBgftaate  aoeoBdiqg  to  the  cesaos  of  IB93 1 — Yea. 

11,6199.  .Are  the  vsgsants  mare  troublesome  than 
the  gipsies  or  aa  taouhlesomet — Tfac^ere  mane  ttoable- 
oeme  in  this  way  that  you  kwre  them  always.  You 
.ne  ae\ter  fteoiof  them.  The  gipsta^  yoa  meet  tham 
-on^  «nae  in  the  laeek  or  once  in  the  iociaight 

lly7Q0.  Xaha  a  aeoieief  the  one  «nd  iBtan of  the 
atheib  whJeh  gives  yea  mast  trcniUe  whea  they  go 
thtougfal — Johaald  say-that  tite fiigmnb ia  worse tiian 
the^psy  in  this,  thati,if  j«a  onoa«lasc  the  gipiy  oat,  a 
:gipey  wtan  hatgeta  aoW  dsessMt  trooMe  yoa. ior  a 
•Usee  i^im,  hut.  the  vi^^mot  wiU,  andhe  will  be  baok 
ouyeu  the  neoDk  dsjyiagaia. 

UJ70L  Haws  yaa  tried  4a  daal  iwithfftre  qneetton  of 
.ipgaanoy  by  l^ette»a>1 — Well,  the  Oeonty  Coonil 
in»qiadJ(y«J«i%hat  they' did  jiot  go  iihekngth  of  ask- 


ing the  Secretary  for  Scotland  to  approve  of  tketn,  (^itf- 
hMause  Edinburgh  went  in  for  the  same  thing.  jtrn't^ 

11,702.  I  suppose  you  wfar  to  the  aomct  of  Session      ^"'^ 
«Bset— Yes.  .!»Deo,iaW, 

11703.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  bye-laws? — iNo,  ■ 

but  the  Sheriff,  the  Convener  of  the  Connty,  and  my- 
self considered  the  matter. 

11.704.  Were  they  similar  to  these  of  the  Ocotfry 
of  Aigyle  1 — So,  sinuJar  to  tkoee  in  Bsrth. 

11.705.  Which  are  working  1 — Yes. 

11.706.  And  the  Perthshire  ones,  so  far  asvagmnts 
areooncetned,  are  almost  identical  -with  the  Police  Aet  t 
— Yes,  that  is  wlut  I  wanted  to  get  in. 

11.707.  And  have  you  found  there  is  any  diffiooUy 
in  embodying  that  clause  in  a  bye..lBW — ^you  would 
like  Vo  have  the  powers  o(  that  bye-law  for  lyonr 
eonnty  ? — Very  much. 

11.708.  Then  you  know  the  proviaioii  for  dxnnkaids 
in  the  Burgh  Police  Aot  i — Yes. 

11.709.  That  power  ezieting  in  yosur  baighs,  wonld 
you  like  to  have  it  f<»  your  county  t — Very  muck. 

11.710.  Do  you  tfamk  it  woold  do  gooiJ — I  tldBk 
so,  from  the  fact  that  you  have  alwaya  a  lot  of 
individuals  in  the  coanties  who  would  jcohib  within 
that  olause,  to  whom  &s.  is  eothing,  and  there  Ja  ao 
term  of  imprkuoment  for  them  if  they  ean  pay  the  5a., 
which  has  no  effect  upon  tham.  The  tear  of  going  to 
prison  would  be  a  great  efbct  in  itaatf . 

11.711.  Do  you  tiiink  so I-hI  do. 

11^712.  Could  yon  make  any  suggadiaB  aoth  Mgnd 
to  febe  tiiyEHB — I  aupposa  there  is  ao  necaasitytiar.dial- 
ing  with  them  at  all,  so  far  as  jnur  eoeaky  isAieuaaBiied  1 
— An  I  bare  etatsd,  there  are  no  imiilBat  tinkem  >in 
iheooanty. 

11.713.  As  to  the  lagcmts,  the  vagooiey  byeJsnrs 
wwnld  enable  yea  to  hoatfe  them  out) — Yes,  but  the 
awkwand  thing  is  that  it  is  jnst  one  Chief  CoDatshle 
sending  them  to  aaother  Chief  CosstaUa. 

11.714.  list  uB  try  to  deal  with  the  chiidnn  -who 
are  illiterate  and  non-educated,  they  are  eBeB{iiQg  the 
pruviaons  of  the  Education  Aot ,  do  yoo  eea  how  they 
«oald  be  ilealt  with  ^I  thiak  ihcy  ihmdd  de  iakan  m 
dharge  by  -the  h>cal  antfanritiea 

11.715.  But  that  is  with  the  parenfts' eoaaeBtl— -My 
idea  is  that  thene  «iMntld  be  a  ohoiBe  cempelfiDg  the 
Paroehial  AathcritiaB  of  the  parieh  in  (which  the 
thUdmn  ware  bora  to  teuk  aft<»  these  chiidnn,  whether 
in  one  parish  or  other  paiishea. 

11.716.  Do  you  mean  to  take  then  from  their 
parenU  and  look  aftar  them  T — ^Yaa,  if  parents  JaiL 

11.717.  Don't  yoa  tiiinfc  that  maaM  be  a  fietty 
istiong  order ;  euppoBB  yoa  had  got  ens  horn  io  Aber- 
deeoBhirs,  another  in  DuiBfasetDB,  ia  thwd  ie  AigylB- 
ahsetv  and  a  ieorth  io  Ifefifrcsiahne,  -miuld  yea  bave 
them  taken  and  separated  loom  each  <otherf->-Ko ;  I 
would  let  the  pannts  have  the  option  of  saying  irfiich 
parish  they  wanted  the  chtkben  eent  tio. 

11.718.  But  the  parish  might  not  relish  that;  «up- 
pose  they  Eelected  Dnmbaztonskire  ?— Yee,  it  is  a  very 
diiBcult  thing;  and  I  would  say  that  the  ch^dran  of 
then  vagniAls  xre  a  very  slever  ijaas  aafaDoally. 

11,>719.  itis  aqueatioe  most  desirable  tojnlve,  and 
that  is  why  I  ask  your  views  ? — The  Parish  Cosnoils 
might  tshe  notiee  df  them  in  same  wujr. 

11.720.  Bat,  caa  you  'su^eet  a  feasible  way ;  yen 
canaot  ccmfiae  to  a  perish  a  man  who  has  not  oonimitted 
any  crime ) — Well,  but  we  have  a  great  many  in  the 
counties  nho  have  no  lec^idenoe,  aud  Amk  ahiMrsn 
loaght  to  attend  school. 

11.721.  Yes,  but  tbe  School  Boaid  camiat  get  >at 
them.  Supposing  yon  were  to  allow  the  S^ool  Boosd 
Offiaar  toiasist  upon  compulaory  attendaarte  after  4ltr«e 
Says'  iseidencB,  tiiey  would  be  off  to  itei^  districta  into 
another  School  Board  beferethe  these  daya  were  apit 
—l  quiteaJarit  it  ie  a  difficult  qaeetion. 

11.722.  Yoa  eannat  -see  any  way  of  getting  o«t  «f 
the  difficulty ! — ^His ;  I  do  not  &iek  ao. 

11,7S3.  Aad  -wedM  yon  propose  to  eeparate  the 
paneats  irtta  their  ohihkiBn  t — Xo ;  I  did  net  meaa  it 
ia  that  -view.  I  meant  iChat  the  parish  in  wMb  'the 
child  was  bom  should  have  an  interest  in  it 
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11.724.  7m,  it  has  an  interest  in  it,  in  that  it  has 
to  provide  for  its  settlement? — Yes,  but  if  it  were 
possible  I  think  they  should  be  got  at. 

11.725.  As  to  the  ordinary  tinkers,  yon  have  no 
other  suggestion  than  the  extension  of  the  powers  1 — 
That  would  do. 

11.726.  Are  yon  bothered  with  pedlars  f — Yes.  I 
think  the  old  system  of  pedlar's  certificate  was  better 
than  the  present,  namely,  getting  it  endorsed  in  each 
county  to  which  they  went. 

11.727.  I  suppose  each  Chief  Constable  wants  to 
get  the  bad  ones  out  of  his  own  district  % — Yes ;  but  if 
a  party  comes  into  a  town  with  a  certificate,  the  Chief 
Constable  should  have  the  right  to  revise  the  certifi- 
cates if  the  holder  has  been  convicted. 

11.728.  flow  many  pedlars  have  youl — We  had 
JC20  last  y  iir  from  the  pedlars'  certificates.  That  at 
5s.  each  wonid  make  about  80. 

11.729.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Argyleshire  told  us 
there  were  about  20  pedlars  occupied  in  his  county  at 
peddling  work  whose  services  were  of  use,  and  about 
80  who  made  their  certificates  the  pretext  for  begging  % 
— That  is  so. 

11.730.  All  these  certificates  were  not  granted  by 
him.  Some  of  them  were,  perhaps,  grauted  by  you ; 
others  by  the  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow,  and  else- 
where. If  your  plan  was  carried  out,  he  would  not 
endorse  these  80  men's  certificates  ? — You  were  bound  to 
endorse  them  under  the  old  Act,  unless  you  had  some- 
thing against  them,  but  it  acted  as  a  check.  When  a 
man  came  before  you,  you  might  not  know  anything 
sofficieutly  definite  against  him  as  to  warrant  you  to 
refuse  to  endorse  the  certificate,  but  you  could  warn 
him.  That  system  wrought  very  well,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised that  the  alteration  was  made. 

11.731.  You  have  no  system  of  shelters,  or  for  pass- 
ing on  tramps  by  means  of  tickets,  or  anything  of  that 
sort? — No;  we  mostly  deal  with  the  Parochial  Boards. 

11.732.  You  have  uo  shelters  in  the  parishes  for 
tramps  f — No. 

11.733.  Have  you  any  hospitals  for  tramps  under  an 
order  of  the  Scottish  Local  Government  or  the  Board 
of  Supervision? — Not  for  tramps  specially — ^just  the 
ordinary  hospital. 

11.734.  No  special  supervision  ? — No ;  of  course  there 
are  a  good  many  tramps  detained  in  t^e  police  cells, 
but  you  cannot  avoid  it.  The  police  find  them  in  stairs 
and  in  other  places  lying  out. 

11.735.  And  you  give  a  number  of  them  shelter  ? — 
Yes,  346.  That  might  turn  against  myself.  The 
Qovemment  Inspector  might  object  to  it 

11.736.  In  Glasgow  there  were  5,300  persons  shel- 
tered last  year  in  the  police  cells,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  practice  is  universal? — I  know  that  it  is  objected 
to  by  the  (lovemmeut  Inspector. 

11.737.  {By  Pro/euaor  Dove  WUaon.)  What  is  on- 
lawful  about  it? — ^No  one  is  entitled  to  be  nnder  look 
and  key. 

11.738.  Under  what  Act?— You  have  no  right  to 
lock  them  np. 

11.739.  But  you  don't  lock  them  up? — Yon  most; 
you  cannot  leave  them  in  the  cell  with  the  door 
open. 

11.740.  {By  Dr.  Stdheriand.)  He  has  no  right  to  be 
nnder  lock  and  key  unless  he  is  charged  ? — That  is  so. 

11.741.  {By  the  Chairman.)  The  custom  is  frequent? 
— Yes  ;  but  they  don't  enter  them  in  the  charge-book. 
They  are  entered  as  for  protection. 

11.742.  I  do  not  ask  whether  yon  put  them  into  the 
police  cells  for  protection  What  I  ask  you  is  to  what 
extent  this  system  of  protection  in  the  police  office,  or 
within  the  precincts  of  the  police  office,  prevails  through- 
out the  country  districts  compared  with  the  towns  ? — It 
gives  a  great  deal  of  tronble. 

11.743.  Can  yon  give  us  that? — I  have  had  as  many 
M  fifteen  at  one  time  in  one  police  office  cells. 

11.744.  Where?— At  Helensburgh. 

11.745.  That  is  a  large  nnmber;  as  mnch  as  for 
Glasgow  t — ^It  was  iu  the  time  of  the  colliers'  strike, 
and  they  were  going  to  the  West  Highland  Railway  to 
look  for  work. 


11.746.  Have  yon  many  women  applying  for  shekel-  Chirf- 

in  this  way  ? — ^A  good  many.  S?»J!^ 

11.747.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  *  "«^V' 
making  provision  for  the  shelter  of  the  honest  working  20  Dec  1804^ 
man  ?-— I  think,  under  the  new  system,  it  will  perhaps      — — 

be  easier  done,  but  nnder  the  Parochial  Board  it  is  very 
difficult  Some  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Parochial 
Boards  are  very  nice,  and  will  do  all  they  can  to  help 
the  police.  We  have  only  to  send  these  people  to  a 
lodgiug-bouae,  and  then  apply  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor, 
who  refunds  the  money ;  bat  some  Inspectors  won't  do 
that 

11.748.  The  Inspectors  may  have  done  that,  but  I 
doubt  whether  it  was  strictly  legal,  if  the  man  were 
able-bodied  ? — Well,  in  some  cases  it  might  be.  They 
usually  iu  the  main  are  able-bodied,  and  not  entitled  to 
be  relieved. 

11.749.  Well,  I  fully  appreciate  the  humanity  of  the 
action ;  bat  our  object  is  to  find  out  what  provisions  of 
the  law  require  attention  to  be  drawn  to  them? — Well, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  necessary  thing  if  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  under  the  Parish  Councils,  that 
with  all  such  cases,  instead  of  having  shelters,  the 
Parish  Councils  should  provide  the  necessary  expense 
for  lodging  them  in  the  ludgiug-honses.  That  would  be 
all,  I  think,  that  is  necessary. 

11.750.  That  is  to  say,  to  be  administered  by  the 
police  I — Well,  I  would  not  object  to  that,  because  the 
police  walking  out  and  about  find  these  individuals, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Inspector  of 
Poor  should  be  disturbed  at  every  time  of  night.  The 
police  know  where  the  lodging-houses  are,  and  they 
might  report  at  the  week's  end  the  number  of  those 
who  have  got  shelter,  and  apply  to  the  authority  to  get 
the  outlay  refunded. 

11.751.  You  would  not  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  not  already  the  fourpence  for  his  lodgings  ? — 
But  he  would  be  voluntarily  searched  in  the  police  office. 
You  could  not  put  him  into  the  cells  without  searching 
him,  because  you  do  not  know  what  might  happen. 
There  might  be  a  side-room  in  some  police  offices  where 
you  could  put  them  iuto,  but  they  have  not  that  in 
every  police  office.  When  they  are  put  into  a  side-room 
they  would  not  be  searched. 

11.752.  I  suppose  you  mean  they  might  commit 
suicide  in  the  police  ceU,  for  instance  ? — Yee. 

1 1.753.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  having 
special  accommodation  for  indigent  travellers  established 
and  attached  to  the  police  office  in  counties? — ^I  do  not 
think  it  would  work  well  I  should  not  like  to  see  it 
I  think  it  is  a  sort  of  dragging  down  the  noble  spirit  of 
the  working  classes  to  have  them  coming  to  the  police 
office  for  shelter. 

11,764.  But  they  come? — ^Well,  we  get  t^em  lying 
on  stairs  and  in  such  like  places,  and  we  take  them  in 
because  anything  might  happen  to  them. 

11.755.  Do  yon  give  them  food? — A  little  supper 
and  a  little  bret^fsst 

11.756.  That  comes  out  of  the  police  rates? — Gentle- 
men subscribe  for  that ;  sometimes  I  get  the  magistrates 
to  do  it 

11.757.  Are  they  so  particnlar  in  some  places  that 
the  magistrates  snbscribe  privately  ? — Well,  iu  Helens- 
burgh I  have  asked  them  to  do  this. 

11.758.  I  ask  you  that,  because  I  think  in  Glasgow 
it  comes  out  of  the  police  rates,  and  no  one  seems  to 
object? — ^Well,  but  all  our  burghs  are  policed  by  the 
county,  and  I  would  not  like  the  matter  left  an  open 
question.  If  there  was  anything  being  done  in  the 
burghs,  questions  might  be  raised  about  it  I  nsually 
ask  the  superintendent  in  the  place  if  he  has  an 
arrangement  with  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  and  if  he  has, 
then  it  is  all  right  The  Inspector  of  Poor,  in  that 
case,  has  no  difficulty  or  trouble,  as  he  gives  the  money 
to  the  police,  and  not  to  t^  man. 

11,769.  But  in  that  he  acts  illegally  ?— No ;  I  dou't 
think  it  In  some  cases  they  are  not  very  sympathetfc, 
and  I  know  of  two  inspectors  being  found  fault  with. 

11,760.  What  were  the  cases? — ^The  first  was  the 
case  of  tlie  wife  of  an  able-bodied  man  being  found 
with  a  child  on  the  shore.    The  man  was  a  tramp,  and 
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-CMf^-  nuMle  application  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor  before  his 

«j*^J]^  wite  was  confined,  bat  the  Inspector  refused  to  give 
MHmMy.  ^y  iigip  because  the  man  was  able-bodied.  Some 
MDeo.  1894.  '^<^i^  cuno  to  the  police  ofBce,  and  told  me  of  the 

matter.     I  was  in  Heleusbargh  at  the  time.     I  sent  at 

oitoe  to  get  the  woman  removed  to  a  lodging-hnnse,  if 
she  was  in  a  fit  state,  bat  she  was  delivered  of  the 
child  before  she  was  removed.  The  doctor  and  I  con- 
sidnred  that  it  was  a  case  that  the  Inspector  of  Poor 
ought  to  have  attended  to.  However,  we  agreed 
among  ourselves  to  pay  whatever  was  required  to 
keep  the  woman  for  so  many  days,  aud  I  sent  an 
officer  to  get  for  her  whatever  she  needed.  On  the 
fourth  day  they  were  able  to  go.  The  man  came  and 
thanked  me,  and  said  he  would  refund  me  the  money 
if  be  got  work.  He  came  from  Inverness,  he  said. 
They  got  £6  or  £6  altogether  subscribed. 

11.761.  Was  the  man  a  respectable  man  ? — ^Yes;  and 
be  offered  to  refuud  the  money  when  he  was  able,  but 
I  told  him  there  was  no  necessity. 

11.762.  What  was  the  other  caset — It  was  in 
Cardioss,  in  the  parish  of  Renton.  The  two — ^husband 
and  wife — were  on  the  way  to  the  harvest,  and  she 
was  within  two  months  within  her  confinement.  They 
bad  been  lying  in  a  shed  on  a  cold  frosty  night,  and 
she  took  ill  The  man  went  to  the  farm-house,  and 
loused  the  people,  and  told  them  where  he  was,  but 
they  would  not  believe  him,  and  thought  it  was  just 
an  ordinary  tinker's  quarrel  that  had  taken  place.  He 
came  off  to  Renton  to  the  medical  officer.  He  thought 
the  Inspector  of  Poor  stayed  there,  but  he  stayed  in 
Cardross.  The  medical  officer  would  not  go,  because 
he  had  not  a  line  from  the  Inspector.  The  man  went 
back  to  his  wife,  and  found  that  she  was  partly 
delivered  of  a  child.  He  then  went  back  to  the  farm- 
house, and  managed  to  get  some  of  the  servants.  After 
that  he  went  off  to  Cardross,  and  arrived  there  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  policeman 
went  with  him  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor,  but  the  Inspec- 
tor would  not  take  anything  to  do  with  the  case, 
because  the  man  was  able-bodied.  He  was,  however, 
told  to  call  at  the  office  next  morning  at  ten  o'clot^. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  woman  was  delivered  of  a 
child  which  was  dead.  In  the  morning  the  man  came 
to  the  Inspector  of  Poor  as  arranged,  but  the  Inspector 
refused  to  relieve  him,  or  to  do  anything  for  him. 
Then  the  man  was  sent  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff 
sent  him  to  me.  I  sent  a  sergeant  off  to  the  place  to 
see  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  he  was  so  much  struck 
with  what  he  saw  that  he  paid  three  shillings  at  once 
out  of  his  own  pocket  to  the  servants  to  get  some 
things.  The  dead  child  was  lying  there  with  nothing 
over  it  but  a  sack.  I  reported  the  whole  matter  to  the 
sheriff^  and  requested  that  some  proceedings  should  be 
taken.  It  was  ridiculous  that  any  such  case  should 
occur. 

11.763.  Would  not  the  remedy  for  that  be  to  amend 
in  some  way  the  provisions  of  the  Scottish  Poor  Law 
with  respect  to  such  cases  1 — Yes.  Another  case  came 
under  my  notice,  which  would  show  you  how  things 
oecur.  This  was  a.  case  of  ordinary  tramps — street 
singers.  The  woman  took  ill  on  a  Sunday.  Notice 
was  brought  to  the  police,  aud  a  constahle  went  and 
saw  her  sitting  on  the  road-side  on  a  bing  of  stones. 
Her  husband,  who  was  with  her,  was  one  of  these  men 
without  an  arm.  The  officer  took  the  woman  into  a 
farm,  aud  got  all  the  necessary  information  about  her. 
She  thought  she  had  cramp  in  the  stomach.  The 
farm  she  was  taken  to  happened  to  be  about  a  hundred 
yards  into  another  parish,  of  which  the  Inspector  lived 
about  800  yards  away.  The  officer  went  to  the  Inspec- 
tor, but  he  declined  to  interfere,  because  the  woman 
had  not  been  found  in  his  parish.  This  would  have 
necessitated  the  officer  going  six  miles  in  order  to  get 

*  tiie  other  Inspector.    The  officer,  in  consequence,  went 

to  his  superior,  who  came  to  me.  This  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  said,  surely  the  Governor 
of  the  poorhouse  will  take  her  in,  and  I  would  be  re- 
sponsible. I  sent  up,  but  the  Governor  refused  to 
admit  her,  as  he  had  not  got  a  line  from  the  Ins{)ector. 
I  then  sent  to  the  Inspector  of  Pour,  and  explained  to 


him,  but  he  declined  to  do  anything.    Then  I  had  to  OkUf- 
send  an  officer  these  six  miles  to  Old  Eilpatrick.    All  '^^l^^ 
that  time  the  woman  lay  in  the  farm-house  till  eleven  "^'"^' 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  Inspector  came.    She  was  ^  d^  iSit. 
then  removed  into  the  poorhouse,  but  in  the  moving  I         ,. 
think  she  caught  cold,  and  she  died.     I  reported  the 
ease,  and  Mr.  M'Neill  came  and  made  inquiries,  with 
the  result  that  he  said  she  ought  to  have  been  admitted 
to  the  poorhouse  at  once  on  the  word  of  the  Chief 
Constable. 

11.764.  That  was  a  difficulty  in  the  administration 
by  an  official,  and  it  strikes  me  that  if  a  criminal 
prosecution  had  been  instituted,  a  verdict  might  have 
been  found  of  manslaughter  t— -What  I  thought  was 
this,  and  I  explained  it  to  Mr.  M'Neill,  that  inspectors 
of  poor  ought  to  work  together,  and  into  each  other's 
hands,  like  inspectors  of  police  in  different  districts. 

11.765.  {By  Dr.  FcarquharMm.)  Of  course  you  don't 
want  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  pedlar  %—Oh  no. 

11.766.  Are  the  legitimate  pedlars  who  go  about  the 
country  useful  to  the  farming  class  ? — ^Not  in  my  connty, 
but  in  such  counties  as  Aberdeen,  and  over  the  nortti, 
where  they  cany  doth,  they  are  usefuL 

11.767.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  by  small 
shopkeepers  that  these  pedlars  interfere  with  their 
legitimate  trade  I — ^No. 

11.768.  Is  it  easy,  in  these  cases  of  pedlars,  to  tell 
where  honest  wo^  ends  and  b^fging  begins  t — It 
might  be  easy  enough.  The  most  of  them  that  come, 
particularly  from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  have  nothing 
with  them.  They  come  with  a  few  packets  of  matches 
and  some  sheets  of  writing-paper  and  boxes  of  pens. 
They  have  no  stock,  but  they  have  the  pedlar's  certi- 
ficate, and  you  cannot  stop  them. 

11.769.  Is  there  much  complaint  in  your  county  in 
regard  to  tramps  and  vagrants  t — A  good  deal  in  regard 
to  vagrants  and  tinkers. 

11.770.  Could  they  not  boycot  them — not  give  them 
supplies? — They  are  usually  very  glad  to  give  them 
somethiug  to  get  them  away.  When  a  tinker  comes 
they  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  especially  if  he  is  in  drink. 

11.771.  It  is  a  kind  of  terrorism  t — Well,  at  least 
they  don't  wish  them  there. 

11.772.  If  you  had  the  powers  that  you  want,  and 
which  the  burghs  now  have,  would  that  help  the 
residents  much  t  Suppose  I  met  a  tinker  who  begged 
off  me,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  would  call  a  policeman, 
the  policeman  might  be  four  miles  off.  Do  you  think 
that  would  make  the  law  difficult  to  enforce  ? — Well, 
there  is  this  difficulty,  that  respectable  ladies  and 
gentlemen  don't  care  about  being  called  to  a  police 
court  to  give  evidence,  and  they  consequently  don't 
give  information  to  the  police,  who  cannot  therefore 
get  at  the  tramps.  Sometimes  complaints  are  made  to 
the  police,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  told,  '  On 
'  no  account  summon  me  or  ray  wife  or  family  to  the 
'  court.' 

11.773.  And  how  is  the  law  to  improve  that? — 
Well,  if  a  policeman  finds  these  tramps  in  a  district 
he  might  follow  them  up,  and  if  he  sees  them  begging 
he  could  then  take  them  up. 

11.774.  You  think,  if  you  had  that  power,  it  would 
be  a  deterrent  f — Yes ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  judi- 
ciously used.  A  constable  in  a  country  district  is  not 
so  ready  to  exercise  his  powers  as  in  the  burghs,  where 
they  are  ali-:os(  bound  to  do  it 

11.775.  {By  Professor  Dove  WUaon.)  Do  you  ever 
deal  with  vagrants  under  the  powers  given  in  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  I — ^That  is,  lying  in  houses 
aud  shelters  where  they  have  no  right  to  be  f 

11.776.  It  also  deals  with  vagrants  in  tents  and  in 
the  open-air ! — That  is  only  on  private  grounds. 

11.777.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Trespass  Act  of 
1866 ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act, 
1871 1 — But  that,  again,  is  a  criminal  case. 

11.778.  Do  you  ever  use  that  power  f — Yes,  if  they 
are  previously  convicted. 

11.779.  Are  you  aware  that  a  certain  section  of  the 
English  Vagrancy  Act  was  made  applicable  to  Scotland 
by  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  1871 1— I  would 
not  like  to  say  that  I  am  aware  of  that 
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CKirf-  11,780.  Tben  I  presnme  yon  don't  proKcnte  uuder 

2n'^f2f  1'     ''  * — ^  ahould  like  you  to  let  me  see  that 
MUati*v^  i         11,781.  Have  you  got  your  Chief  ConstablrfB  Book 
a»  B»c  '1164^  ^^'^  y«" ' — No. 

11,782.  If  you  waut  to  see  tbe  Act,  you  baye  not 

seen   it  before  t — Well,   I   don't  think  we  prosecute 
uuder  tbaC  Act 

11,788.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  why  you  don't 
prosecute  under  that  Act  t— No,  [  am  uot. 

11.784.  Then  I  waut  to  know  why  you  ask  for  mote 
jxmen,  wfaeu  you  don't  use  the  ones  you  have  got  t — 
r  would  like  to  see  that  Act  before  I  say  more  ou  that 
subject,  beoause  I  really  don't  thiuk  tibat  it  applies. 
One  or  two  individuals  might  pass  over  it,  but  it  would 
not  be  passed  over  by  the  whole  of  the  chief  constablee, 
and  we  have  bad  meetiugs  discussing  the  subject. 

11.785.  There  are  a  number  of  chief  constables  who 
knew  of  it  and  use  it ! — ^Well,  where  the  chief  constable 
is  the  prosecutor,  it  might  be  done,  but  where  the  chief 
constable  is  not  the  pruseoutor  it  is  difiierent.  You  will 
not  get  the  fiscals  to  take  up  cases  under  that  Act. 

11.786.  Can  ywi  give  me  the  reason  whyt — No,  I 
caunot,  because  the  fiscal  is  not  eutitled  to  take  iustruo- 
tieos  from  tbe  potiee  if  be  is  not  under  the  police. 

11.787.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Yoor  proposal*  in 
regard  to  vagrancy  amount  to  this — that,  under  the 
Parish  Goimeila  Bill,  the  Parieb  Couucil  should  authorise 
t&e  diief  eonstaUe  and  his  enbordiuates  to  provide 
sbelter  in  Io(^^g>-housee,  aud  a  meal  or  two,  out  of  tilie 
rates  of  courae,  for  oases  of  vagrancy  deserving  of  relief  f 
—I  do  not  tMiik  the  police  should  haye  anything  to 
do  with  it,  exoept  im  the  aasee  that  migfat  come  under 
tbeir  notice. 

11.788.  You  have  already  told  us  of  oases  of  great 
hardship,  amouutntg  to  almost  cruelty,  aud,  as  you  are 
awBre,  tdteie  is  only  one  Inspector  of  Poor  for  each 
parish,  aud  perhaps  even  for  many  parishes  combined ; 
wouM  it  Dot  be  uMiefa  more  to  the  point  if  this  power 
to  grant  rtliof  to  able-bodied  persons  were  vested  in 
duef  coDBtobles,  who  haw  policemen  all  over  tbe 
coouCyl — I  am  ape»king  only  abcmt  adnrissioQ  to  the 
poerkouse. 

11.789.  You  dislike,  fur  some  reason  or  uUier,  to 
shelter  vagrants  in  the  police  cells ) — Yes. 

11.790.  I  underetand  you  to  say  you  would  like  to 
proyide  shelter  in  lodging-houses  in  the  villages  and 
towns  for  these  vagrants  whom  you  or  your  subordinates 
considered  worthy  of  relief? — You  and  I  would  not 
agree  on  that  point.  I  would  like  that  to  be  done  by 
the  parochial  boards  or  parish  authorities.  I  do  uot 
tiiink  the  police  ^ould  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
If  they  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  good  aud 
well — ^there  is  the  place  provided  for  them,  and  the 
police  would  see  that  they  were  sent  there. 

11.791.  {Bp  Col.  M^Hardy.)  It  is  exceptional  oases 
yon  mean  1— Yes.  If  you  put  a  thing  like  that  upon 
the  police,  I  am  afraid  we  should  bring  a  hornet's  nest 
npon  ourselves. 

11.793.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  How  do  you  explain 
ibait  in  the  year  1886  Hiare  were  760  eouvietions  for 
these  speciHc  offences  in  your  returu,  aud  that  in  1893 
there  were  1491,  about  double  the  number — ^how  do 
yon  explain  the  rise  of  100  per  cent,  f — It  is  altogether 
diffioait  to  expkiu.  The  cooaty  has  very  mu^  in- 
creased iu  popidatimi  within  tite  lust  year  or  two.  The 
burghs  of  Clydebank  and  Mihigavie  are  also  uow  trying 
tbeir  own  casee,  wftioh  tbey  Sd  not  do  before.  It  is 
tile  ucnv  police  oonrts,  the  new  railways  under  conetmo- 
tiou  throughoat  the  eoanty,  and  things  like  tiat,  I 
think,  account  for  it  The  drinking  in  the  county,  out 
of  which  many  of  tiMse  petty  oSeneas  arise,  is  no  doubt 
also  goiug  up. 

11,790.  I>o  many  of  the  f|ip^'  ehildren  dia  in 
iirfaueyl— Koi  in  my  osnuty. 

11.794.  Am  yoa  aiwi^s  infonatd  of  the  deaitk  of 
gipsy  ohMdnn  f— -I  fiiiukeo ;  I  do  not  tfaiuk  tasy  escape 
ns 

11,796.  Who  eertiiies  the  eausa  of  deatMf— Ihe 
Inopaotor  of  Poflri»«amnnKnieated  witji. 

11,796.  Winvundertakii  tfaa  burial  %— The  Saataif 
luspector  of  the  diatriot. 


11.797.  But  you  ai«  not  aiware  that  the  children  of  Chief-  '   ' 
tender  years  die  f — ^No ;  I  think  tbey  are  a  veiy  haidy'<%>"<<oMs 
class.                                                                              Jfgaw» 

1 1.798.  But  the  gipsy  popolation  is  not  tacMasing  t  20  Dec  MM» 

11.799.  The  births  are  not  equal  to  the  deatfavt 
—No. 

11,300.  Would  that  uot  indicate  that  l^e  mortality 
is  great )— Well,  it  would ;  but  I  have  not  had  a  case  - 
under  my  notice. 

11.801.  Have  you  ever  had  a  caseof  a  child  overiam 
by  a  druukeu  mother  f — Yes,  I  hav«  had  *  ease; 

11.802.  (By  Ool.  M'Hardy,)  Your  arreets  have  in-, 
creased  very  much  during  the  kst  ten  years? — They 
have. 

11.803.  You  have  aaid  there  ware  some  exceptional 
causes  for  that ;  have  the  number  at  your  eonatabiee- 
been  iucreased  ?— Yes. 

11^04.  Considerably  (—Yes. 

11.805.  Do  you  fiud  the  number  of  arreata^  asorcases 
with  the  number  of  coast^es? — No,  I  dout  know 
that  I  would  say  that.  Tbe  population  has  increased, 
and  that  is  the  reasea  of  the  poliea  iucreaaing. 

11.806.  The  luspedboT  of  OoBataiMikry  wodd  like 
you  to  have  more  eaostablea?. — We  am  reported  as- 
being  nnder  the  required  nnmbar. 

11.807.  How  many  mere  ehoulii  you  haaie,  aBCoeding 
to  Cbptani  Monro  1 — IVmi  or  &v»  nuns; 

11.808.  Fupulatio*  to  oonataUas  k  lewjnt  now^— • 
that  is  to  say,  you  are  tfdaiably  higUy  policei  for  a 
conutyf — No,  I  do. not  thiuk  we  aee. 

11.809.  The  mcu  who  tramp  throBgh:  tbe.  eounty 
average  abont  200 ;  do  they  go  akmg^  aaoue  fixed  rante 
— you  always  gut  tbem  aieng  a  certain  liucl — Well, 
there  are  reeideut  tramps  wfao<  nevct  go  ant  of  Ite 
county  at  all  They  resid*  in  the  vSla^ay  and  go  oni 
through  the  district  begghag. 

11.810.  And  come  baek:  the  ssma  night  to  the 
village  t — ^YeSk 

11.811.  Well,  tiiat  is  aoMsthing  Iflcs  wlMit  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Roxburgh  told  as,  that  there  ana  some  id 
them  that  really  belong  to  the  polish,  and  others  thaft. 
belong  to  the  county,  and  that  some  i  disappear  at  roada 
that  go  beyond  the  county  t — Soma  of  tiiMU  belong  to 
tbe  parish,  and  soma  of  tfaem  get  efl  the  pariah.  Some 
of  the  worst  vagrants  we  have  get  <  outdoor  relief.  Tbe 
Parochial  Board  does  uot  giva  them  nmch — perhaps 
3s.  a  week — and  they  are  oftcM  got  bailing  in  the 
country  by  die  police. 

11.812.  is  that  a  oommou  thhig  that  the  vagrant 
and  the  parochially-rriieved  poor  ore  identical  pemonst 
— Well,  I  would  not  say  it  k  common  iu  all  places. 

11.813.  Is  it  common  iu  Dumbastou? — Pretty 
oomaaon. 

11.814.  What  proportion  of  yoor  300  wouhl  be 
receiving  parochial  relief?  Allowing  for  children,  I 
suppose  yon  woald  have  about  100  adults  wandering 
about  ? — Well,  I  am  i>ot  prepared  tu  give  tbot,  bacanse 
1  do  not  think  that  tbe  offieess  in  booking  thean  stats' 
whether  they  are  reoecviug  pofroefaul  rahef  or  ns*. 

11.815.  Bnt^  as  a  matter  of  general  hnowiedge,  yoa 
know  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  ?— -^ea. 

11.816.  Kpw,  you  have  seen  a  good  mauy  oonntiy 
places — do  yon  thhik  yon  0011U  get  thaaa  tratnpa, 
beggars,  hafaitual  inebriates,  and  hstjitual .  ofienders  to 
work  in  a  country  placa?  Eave  yoa  «rttr  thought' 
about  what  oonld  be  done  with  them? — No,  I  eaunob 
say  that  I  have ;  but  I  dont  thorou^y  underatauii 
what  yon  mean. 

11.817.  WeD,  instead  of  aaodiug  tlieas  asn  fre- 
quently to  jail,  if  you  were  to  adopit  s(Hn»  otber  tacat- 
ment  to  try  and  reform  them,  oouid  you  snggeat 
anything?  Can  yoa  reform  an  babitaEiL  ebvniwrd — 
these  men  who  are  oontinualljr  disorderlyi? — ^No ;  bat  a: 

good  deal  migbt  be  done  bofoM  theygatiDibe  habitasL  * 

dmnkards. 

1 1.818.  In  what  W4yt — ^Becaoae  moBjmt  the  pHopte 
in  the  oonntay  who  are  disorderly,  and  bav»  beesma> 
habitnal  drunkards,  have  beeome  so  mt  thrcaigk  the 
love  o£  drink,  bat  through  tiie  oustani  of  theoouitiji.. 
Fourar  five  panous  may  naee^  ia>a  pabha  hpanat-saicl 
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tBey  each  stand  a  round",  and  in  fliat  way  they'hirve 
each  four  or  live  glasstts  of  whisky  within  au  hoai^  with 
the  consequence  tb&t  th'ey  become  helpless  is  soon  as 
they  get  into  the  open  air.  They  stre  taken  home  by 
the  police,  or  very  likely  to  the  police  station.  If  they 
have  been'  in  a  public-house  where  they  get  good 
wiiisky  they  are'  easily  taken  honie>  "but  if  they  have 
been  in  a  pubHc-honse  where  new  whisky  is.  kept,  they 
would  fight  with  their  own  shadow. 

11.819.  You  were  going  to  say  something  should  be  ' 
done  for  tliem'  ? — I  think  we  should  try  to  strike  at  the 
custom  of  treating.  Tf  the  liceuros  were  out  of  private 
hands,  I  think  t£e  treating  custom  would  go.  They 
are  encouraged  to  go  and  club  in  the  public-house,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  there  in  the  same  place  every  ° 
Saturday.  They  are  considered  mean  if  mey  do  not 
stand  their  round.  If  yon  take  the  EngTIsli,  they  each 
pay  for  their  own  drink,  and  don't  stand  rounds  to  the 
otiiers.  The  Scottish  peopTo  are  kinder  to  each  other.; 
they  stand  round  after  round. 

11.820.  {By  MUs  Steveneon.)  I  understand  yon  to 
say  that  the  only  way  yon  can  suggest  of  dealing  with 
the  tinker  children  would  be  that  the  local  authutily 
of' the  parish  iu  which  the  child  was  born,  should'  take 
some  supervision  of  him  nuder  tbe  Education  Act,  or 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Actt — ^Hat  is 
my  opinion. 

11.821.  But  the  diflBcnIty  is  ^tA  nndec  these  Acts 
yon  cannot  take  hold  of  the  child — ^yoa  can  only  deal 
with  the  parents  % — WelT,  1  would,  go  fhrther  titan, 
that.  I  would  say  that  if  the  parent  {kil6d^  yon  should.' 
take  possession  of  the  child,  but  that  the  cluTd  sbauld' 
be  reared  acconCng.to  what,  the  parent  wished. 

11.822.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  tha  Industrial' 
Schools  Act  is  that,  althougli  the  child  is  wandering,  he 
is  in  the  custody  of  his  parents.  The  difficnltj^  under 
the  Education  Act  is  that  the  parent  can  give,  as  a 
reasonable  excuse,,  that  there  ore-  no  schools,  within 
thrae  miles  of  their  residence,  and  tiiese  people,, 
wandering  aboutr  the  country^  can  keep  at  a  safe 
distance  from  a  school,  and  not  "be  compelled  to  send 
the  child.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  desiraBre  thoig 
tliat  these  cliildren  should  be  token  away  fhmi  their 
parents  altogether,  and  committed  to  certified  industrial' 
schools  in  the  nearest  place,  where  there  happened  to 
be  one  % — I  would  be  pretty  much  in  favour  of  that  if 
the  parents  did  not  agree  to  send  them  to  the  Behoofs' 
in  the  districts  in  which  tbey  were  bom. 

11,827.  Do  you  think,  if  proceedings  were  taken 
under  the  Education  Act  of  1883,  and  it  was  possible 
to  get  hofd  of  the  parent  and  bring  him  before  the 
court,  that  in  the  case  where  the  sheriff  issued  an 
attendance  order  at  some  particular  school^  in  some 
particular  ^strict,,  the  j)areut  could  te  induced  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  that  locality  for  the  length  of  time 
specified  in  tjie  order,  say  two,  three,  or  four  months  f 
— That  would  be  s  very  nice  way  if  it  could  be  carried 
out,  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

11,824.  These  people,  I  undersitaud,  are  attached  to 
their  children,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  kind  to  them  ; 
do  you  think  if  the  alternative  were  given  ta  the.  parent 
of  taking  the  chiLl  altogether,  and  putting  him  into  an 
industrial  school  till  he  reached  the  age  of  fburteen 
years,,  or  of  atteudiug. school' under  an  attendance  order 


for  a  specified  time,  that  it  might  have  the  effect  of  Ch^f- 
making  the   parent  stay  in  n  districts — I   Jo   think  ^'iMM'aWe 
that  would  be  an  improvement.     Tou  are  dealing  with  *'-B^^» 
only  one  class ;    they  are  natives  of  certain  counties ;  20  Dec  18M 
and  you  are  giving  them  an  option.  -i__ 

11,825.  In  reference  to  the  certified  pedlars,  I  think 
you  said  that  the  power  of  endorsing  iLe  certificate  by 
the  dief  Constahle,  when  a  pedlar  passed  from  one 
county  to  another,  was  a  means  of  controlling  them  % — 
It  was. 

11,828.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Argyllshire,  who 
was  here,  said  he  preferred  not  to  have  that  powex, 
because,  in  case  of  refusil  to  endorse,  the  pedlar  could 
appeal  to  the  sheriff,  and  that  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense  t — That  is  one  way  to  look  at  it, 
but  I  think  you  could  hardly  point  to  a  case  where  it 
was  done. 

11.827.  By  this  a  chief  constable  has  a  certain  hold 
on  the  ])edlar8  to  keep  them  iu  good  order  % — Oh,  yes. 
I  have  had  cases  of  people,  who  had  got  their  ceitificates 
at  Glasgow  or  in  other  places,  whom  I  knew  to  be  con- 
victed thieves.  "Well,  I  did  not  want  to  derive  them 
of  their  certificates,  but  before  I  endorsed  them 
they  promise  to  behave.  In  regard  to  drunkenness, 
there  is  another  statement  I  should  like  to  make.  I 
have  noticed  that  people  who  are  addicted  to  drink  are 
very  often  those  whose  mothers  have  been  addicted  to 
drink  before  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  heredity ;  I  have 
watched  the  thing  most  particularly. 

11.828.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  yon  got  any  in- 
stances 1 — 'Yes  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  them,  toa  One 
was  of  two  women  brought  in  the  worse  of  drink'  to  the 
polioo  office.  They  had  been  together,  and  one  of  them 
had  a  child  They  were  both  locked  up,  and  the  child 
was  taken  away.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  watching 
bow  the  two  women  would  be  affected,  and  I  found 
that  the  Woman  who  had  the  child  at  her  'breast  wakened 
up  in  two  hours  as  sober  as  could  be,  while  the  woman 
without  the  child  took  five  or  six  hours  to  waken  up, 
and  was  very  drowsy  even  then.  When  the  mother  of 
the  child  woke  up  and  was  sobered,  the  child  was  given 
back  to  her,  and  in  three  minutes  the  child  got  hc:ip- 
lessly  under  the  influence  of  drink,  sucking  the  breast. 
I  questioned  the  woman,  and  she  t<>ld  me  that  she  bad 
been  advised  by  the  doctor  to  take  stimulants.  This 
waff  her  tOiird  child.  I  went  to  the  doctor  and  told  hiui 
what  I  had  seen.  He  would  not  believe  me  at  first, 
but  latterly  he  admitted  that  there  was  a  tendency  that 
way.  • 

11.829.  Did  he  admit  it  in  consequence  of  anything 
you  showed  him  in  the  police  office ) — He  admitted  it 
from  what  I  told  him  of  what  I  had  seen.  He  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  child  would  get  under  the 
influence  of  drink  iu  that  way,  but  1  was  perfectly 
satisfied  of  it. 

11.830.  I  do  not  know  that  that  has  very  much  to 
do  with  our  inquiry  ? — 'Well,  these  children  grew  up  to 
be  twenty-one  or  twenty-two — respectable  young  men 
they  were — without  taking  drink.  At  a  marriage  cue 
night  two  of  them  broke  off,  and  they  would  have  gone 
through  fire  and  water  next  muming  to  get  mure  drink, 
while  others  who  were  lucked  up  would  not  touch 
it.  The  flame  was  once  kindled,  and  they  could  not 
resist  the  craving  desire.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mb.  Whi.  MACEA3^,  GhiefrConstablft  of  Ayr,  csUed  iu  and  examined. 


1  r,  831 .  (By  the-  Ckairman. )  Yov  wn  CHiirf  Constable 
dfAjtt—Yem. 

ri,832:  How  long  hare  yon  occupied  tHit'  positton'l' 
— I  am  into  my  t^nth  year. 

11,^3.  And  before  tlhflt  1 — I  wn  23^  years  in  tlre- 
AynUre  eomtabittary. 

11,834.  There  is  one' peenHarfty  about  Ayr  ft«*  yn 
dtonld  Hfte  yourexplknation  of.  I  have  here  a  diBgrarm, 
akowiiig"thentto  of  apprehensions,  aeeordlng  tb  Tpo^vf 
lation,  for  breach  of  the  peace,  petty  assaults^  dtrufiP 
andimcapaVIe,  and  drunk  and  d&or^lf,  and  in  t&at 
Ayr  shows  4'l  pesple  arrested  in  I'SW  per  tbounnd  of 
the  inhabitants,  wnfeh  istbe  highest  ratftrof  aireste  in- 


Constable 

Scotland,  except  in  GlHsgorw? — We  we  pecnliariy  situ-  ^"^V- 
ated.  It  is  the  county  town,  and  a  great  resort  of 
excnrsionfsts'.  On  a  Saturday  morning  it  is  nothing 
UBConuRen  to  have  TOOO  excarsiouists  in  the  town.  A 
great  many  appreheusioms  follow,  as  many  of  them  are 
miners  and  steel  workers,  who  are  rough  when  they  get 
drank.  It  is  not  our  own  population,  so  much  as  the 
races,  and  the  militia,  and  the  barracks.  It  is  sko  a 
seaport,  and  the  county  prison,  county  liosprta},  and 
poatfaonse' all  bring' a  gathering  of  peo]^e  about  tkera. 
Then  Uiere  are  a  great  many  followers  at  the  militia 
camp,  and'  doroig  ihe  nee  week  there  is  a  great  deal  of 

CROIB. 
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11,836.  Bat  yon  have  had  all  these  things  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  you  seem  to  get  up  in  your  apprehen- 
•ions  t— -The  population  ia  increasing, 

11.836.  Your  population  has,  since  1881,  increased 
tJ4  per  cent.,  but  your  apprehensions  have  increased  69 1 
— ^Tbese  are  the  only  explanations  I  can  give  you  that 
I  have  mentioned. 

11.837.  In  1892  you  seem  to  have  had  a  very  small 
number;  you  had  only  898  apprehensions,  against  1146 
in  1893.  Was  there  any  explanation  of  thati — Well, 
I  think  in  1892  we  had  not  such  a  great  influx  of 
people  daring  the  summer  time. 

11.838.  In  the  return  of  crime  and  offences  which 
you  present,  you  give  a  return  showing  the  number  of 
times  each  person  has  been  charged  with  crimes,  offences, 
and  contraveutions  before  the  police  court  during  the 
year  1893,  and  also  the  numbar  of  convictions  that 
habitual  offenders  have  had  of  crimes  or  offences  within 
the  burgh  ? — Yes. 

11.839.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  this  for  us! — No ; 
that  is  the  only  copy  I  have  got. 

11.840.  It  diows  that  you  had  1623  persons  brought 
up  ouce,  107  twice,  29  three  times,  5  eight  times,  6  six 
times,  and  1  each  six,  seven,  eight,  and  ten  times  f— Yes. 

1 1.841.  You  have  got  here  the  number  of  convictions. 
You  have  two  who  have  been  convicted  from  8  to  133 
times  I — ^Yes ;  and  we  have  one  just  now  136  times. 

11.842.  You  have  got  62  convicted  from  five  to  ten 
times  in  their  lives,  and  altogether  you  have  got  143 
who  have  been  convicted  from  five  to  ten  times,  up  to 
136  times  t— Yes. 

11.843.  Have  you  conceived  any  idea  how  you  could 
deal  with  these  habitual  criminals  ? — It  would  appear 
in  a  great  many  cases  that  the  prison  has  uo  effect  upon 
them.  I  rather  think  if  there  were  some  home  or 
establishment,  other  than  the  prison  or  the  poorhonse, 
some  good  might  be  done. 

11.844.  How  do  you  deal  with  drunks  in  Ayri — ^We 
brin>!  them  up  under  the  Police  Act. 

11.845.  Do  you  let  them  out  on  pledget — ^Yes,  if 
they  are  not  the  old  offenders.  I  have  sent  them  out 
on  pledges  because  the  authorities  do  not  want  to  be 
troubled  with  holding  police  courts  every  day.  If  we 
had  only  a  couple  of  drunks  we  would  let  them  out  on 
pledge. 

11.846.  Would  you  turn  them  out  without  a  pledget 
— Since  this  new  Act  has  been  in  force  we  have  the 
power  to  do  that  Previously  we  had  not;  now  we 
can  turn  them  out  and  cite  them. 

11.847.  Up  to  1892  you  could  not  do  that*— Only 
on  pledge. 

11.848.  How  many  have  you  let  out  without  a  pledge 
since  the  new  power  has  been  given  to  you  t — I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  any  increase  in  letting  them  out 
on  pledge. 

11.849.  But  without  pledget — We  have  now  and 
again  one,  but  nothing  to  make  a  number. 

11.850.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  been  able 
to  tell  us  some  chauge  of  policy  which  would  have  some 
effect) — ^Well,  the  magistrates  do  not  seem  to  think 
that  in  these  drunk  cases  the  prison  is  of  any  use.  It 
is  a  very  common  remark  of  the  magistrate,  when  an 
offender  comes  up,  to  say  to  him  that  the  prisou  seems 
to  have  no  good  effect,  and  he  just  passes  some  sentence, 
without  taking  advantage  of  the  furtlier  powers  to  give 
them  fourteen  days. 

11.851.  Have  you  ever  had  cases  of  fourteen  dayst 
— Very  few ;  not  more  than  three  or  four  in  the  year. 

11.852.  And  it  has  not  done  any  goodt — No,  not  in 
Ayr. 

11.853.  You  are  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  where 
there  are  elaborate  arrangements  made  for  dealing  with 
vagrants.  It  is  some  system  of  passes  and  tickets  t — I 
do  not  think  it  is  to  our  advantage  in  the  burgL 

11.854.  How  does  it  affect  the  burgh  t — It  was  quite 
a  common  occurrence  for  vagrants  to  arrive  at  the 
police  office  in  the  evening  and  ask  for  a  ticket  for  bed. 
WlII,  we  have  no  connection  with  this  county  arrange- 
ment, and  they  seemed  quite  disappointed  because  they 
were  led  to  believe  in  the  neighbouring  villages  that 
they  would  get  a  ticket  in  Ayr ;  and  a  great  many  of 


them  come  about  us  in  that  way  that  otherwise  would  (Mtf- 
not.  (kmiUMe 

11.866.  Vagrants  are  a  communicative  class,  and  "'"'"y- 
^ey  spread  very  quickly  among  themselves  what  all  20  Dec.  IBM. 
the  arrangementa  for  their  class  aret — ^They  do  ulti-       — ^— 
mately  get  these  tickets.    They  get  them  from  charit- 
able people,  who  have  got  them,  and  are  prepared  to 

give  them  out.  But  these  people  are  greatly  taken 
advantage  of.  They  become  known,  and  they  are  run 
upon. 

1 1,856.  How  long  has  the  system  been  in  operation  t 
— ^I  think  about  ten  or  twelve  years. 

11.867.  Your  experience  does  not  extend  back 
though ;  you  have  been  Chief  Constable  ten  years  t — 
Yes. 

11.868.  But  you  were  connected  with  the  Ayrshire 
police  before  t — I  was  an  inspector  in  the  Ayrshire  con- 
stabulary previously. 

11.859.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  could 
tell  us  if  there  had  been  any  marked  increase  of  vagrants 
in  the  burgh  t — There  is  a  marked  increase  every  year 
just  now  when  we  take  this  census  of  vagrants  twice  a 
year. 

11.860.  Do  you  remember  what  the  census  of  the 
vagrants  was  before  tUs  ticket  system  was  introduced  t 
— I  could  not  give  that  The  census  has  only  been 
taken  for  six  years. 

11.861.  What  are  the  total  number  of  vagrants  found 
in  your  burgh  at  the  summer  and  winter  census  for  the 
last  three  years  f — At  the  census  on  Sunday,  25th  June 
1893,  there  were  272 ;  and  on  Sunday,  24th  December 
1893,  there  were  154. 

11.862.  The  estimates  for  the  three  years— 1893, 
1892,  and  1891— are  as  follows :— 1891  is  135,  1892 
is  150,  1893  is  213;  that  is  a  very  large  increase  1 — 
Yes. 

11.863.  And  you  think  it  is  due  to  the  ticket  system  t 
— I  attribute  it  partly  to  that 

11.864.  What  does  the  ticket  entitle  them  tot — ^A 
bed  for  the  night  in  a  common  lodging-house,  and  they 
have  bread  tickets  that  they  get  also. 

11.865.  I  see  there  are  a  good  number  of  vagrants 
and  beggars  and  migratory  poor  returned  as  in  the 
police  cells — these  are  for  shelter  t — No,  not  for  shelter, 
on  charges.  In  the  month  of  June  the  early  potato 
digging  begins  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  great  many  of  these 
parties  get  drunk  and  are  locked  up. 

11.866.  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  your  adminis- 
tration— you  are  not  more  strict  in  your  taking  up 
drunks  and  other  petty  offenders  than  in,  say.  Paisley  t 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are.  Of  course  our  area 
has  been  increased. 

11.867.  But  that  does  not  disturb  the  ratio.  I 
mention  Paisley  because  there  are  only  22  per  1000 
arrested,  but  in  Ayr  the  ratio  of  arrests  is  44  per  1000. 
— But  that  great  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  visitors, 
excursiouists,  militia,  cavalry  training,  and  race  course, 
and  so  on. 

11.868.  Is  there  much  prostitution  in  Ayr  t — ^There 
is  too  much  of  it  with  young  girls  who  are  not  easily 
got  at. 

11.869.  I  mean  do  the  police  take  cognisance  of  itt 
— ^We  have  only  very  few  cases  lately.  I  think  the 
return  begins  with  thirteen  cases,  and  we  have  down 
to  two  or  three  in  the  year.  In  1889  we  had  thirteen 
convictions,  in  1890  we  had  four,  in  1891  we  had  one, 
in  1892  we  had  three,  and  in  1893  we  had  two  con- 
victions. 

11.870.  Would  there  be  many  apprehensions  1 — We 
had  a  few  apprehensions ;  but  they  are  more  particular 
in  convicting  parties  under  this  Act  now  since  some 
difficulties  arose  in  Glasgow  about  apprehensions  that 
were  made.  The  authorities  are  very  backward  in 
convicting  parties  unless  there  is  the  clearest  proof, 
and  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  get  proof. 

11.871.  Has  the  difficulty  to  get  convictions  made 
arrests  still  fewer  t — Well,  the  police  are  not  very 
stringent 

11.872.  They  are  less  careful  t — They  are  not  anxious 
to  bring  parties  to  court,  because  they  get  such  heckling 
in  the  court,  and  I  think  too  much  so. 
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CMf<-  11,873.  Do  yon   think  the  evil  has  increased  in 

^••'"M*        oonseqnence  of  this  laxity  of  the  police,  broaght  about 
Jf<wiay.         jjy  jijg  pj^ggg  yon  mention  1 — I  am  afraid  it  is.     There 
SO  Dm.  18M.  ""*  ^  P*^^  many  yoniig  girls  breaking  away  from  their 
I    I       homes,  and  making  their  living  by  that. 

11.874.  And  yon  think  that  has  increased  in  number 
since  the  constables  and  authorities  got  frightened  1 — 
Tes,  I  think  that  did  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

11.875.  What  sentence  do  the  Ayr  magistrates 
generally  impose  in  such  cases  f — Fourteen  days. 

11.876.  (By  Dr.  SutherUmd.)  I  find  from  your 
return  that  out  of  1792  apprehensions  1623  were  ap- 
prehended for  the  first  time,  and  only  appeared  before 
the  Court  once  t — Yes. 

11.877.  Does  that  not  indicate  that  the  police  cells 
for  a  few  hours,  and  a  pledge  left  or  a  small  fine,  is  a 
sufficient  deterrent  for  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  f — 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  people  strangers,  who 
are  only  there  for  the  time,  and  we  have  no  experience 
of  their  conduct  afterwards. 

11.878.  They  are  only  once  before  your  court! — 
Only  onee. 

11.879.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  say  only  once 
before  yonr  court  You  speak  of  excursionists,  and 
yon  do  not  say  that  these  people,  who  get  drunk  spend- 
ing one  day  with  yon,  may  not  get  drunk  at  home  1 — 
We  have  no  experience.  I  have  four  persons,  habitual 
offenders,  that  I  thought  it  might  be  worth  while 
drawing  your  attention  to.  We  have  one  woman  who 
has  appeared  eighteen  times  before  the  court  this  year. 
She  is  one  of  these  poor  drunken  unfortunates,  going 
between  the  police  office,  the  prison,  and  the  poorhouse. 
There  seems  to  be  nu  way  of  dealing  with  these  people. 

11.880.  How  often  has  she  been  in  the  poorhouse  t 
— I  could  not  exactly  say,  but  I  have  a  list  of  her 
convictions  here. 

11.881.  What  do  her  convictions  run  ou? — Mostly 
drunk  and  incapable,  lying  on  stairs,  exposing  her 
person,  also  theft  and  assault,  and  so  on. 

11.882.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  A  prostitute  t— She 


has  no  conviction  that  was  for  prostitution,  but  she  Cki^- 
has  everything  else.     Then   there  is  a  woman,   M.  CknaiabU 

M ,   136  prosecutions  since  1872.     She  has  20^°^^ 

for  contravention.  jO  Dec.  1894 

11.883.  What  is  that  t — Lying  in  stairs  and  mich  like.        i     ■! 

11.884.  Could  you  get  us  the  times  this  woman  has 
been  in  the  poorhouse ) — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  I 
could  get  it  from  the  Gk>vemor. 

11.885.  What  would  you  do  with  these  t — My  idea 
is  that  these  parties  should  be  put  into  some  home, 
and  the  prison  authorities  and  Parish  Councils  pay  so 
much  for  their  support,  as  they  practically  live  on 
them  just  now. 

11.886.  But  would  you  have  the  police  authorities 
pay  nothing  towards  the  cost  t  They  give  you  a  lot 
of  extra  work.  You  would  be  able  to  spare  a  constable 
or  two  if  you  got  rid  of  these  women,  and  perhaps  a 
few  police  cells  1 — I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  it  would 
lessen  crime. 

11.887.  Yon  feed  and  supervise  her  while  she  is  in 
the  police  cell,  and  so  on,  and  if  yon  got  rid  of  your 
habitnal  offenders  you  would  reduce  your  expenditure  t 
— No  doubt  about  that. 

11.888.  Therefore  it  would  be  right  that  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  should  contribute  something,  would  it 
not  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable,  so 
far  as  they  are  relieved  of  such  expense. 

1 1.889.  {By  Miss  Steventon.)  Have  you  more  than 
one  police  station  in  Ayr? — No,  just  one. 

11.890.  Have  yon  a  police  matron  or  female  turnkey 
there  1 — We  have  what  is  called  a  female  warder,  who 
attends  the  females  who  require  special  attention. 

11.891.  But  she  is  not  there  of  necessity  over-night 
when  these  women  are  brought  int — She  is  there 
every  day,  because  she  keeps  the  place  clean. 

11.892.  But  she  is  not  there  having  an  official 
position  as  female  turnkey  as  in  other  places  t — Only 
when  we  call  her  in.  She  lives  conveniently,  and  we 
call  her  in  to  search,  or  when  a  woman  is  ailing.  [The 
witness  then  withdrew.] 


[Adjoubhkd.] 
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Glasgow,   Friday,   21st  December    1894. 


Pbxbxnt  : — 


Sir  OsASLm  Cahibok,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Col.  A.  a  M'Hardt,  R.K 
Dr.  Fabqubabson,  M.P. 


Professor  Dovr  Wilson. 

Dr.  J.  F.  SUTHKBLAND. 

Miss  Floba  C.  Stkvbsbon. 


trvftmat 

Jamm 

Dnmlop. 


PBorxssoB  JAMES  DUNLOP,  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


Pntfettor 
Jama 


^__  11,893.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Would  yon  please  state 

21  Dee.  1892.  J***^  qualifications! — I  am  an  M.D.  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
— __-  varsity,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Anderson's  College, 
lately  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary, 
Medical  Legal  Examiner  of  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  and  I  am  Visitor  or  Vice-President  of  the 
Facufy  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and 
Senior  Su^eon  of  the  Glasgow  Lock  Hospital. 

11,894.  It  is  in  regard  to  your  experience  in  the 
latter  capacity  that  we  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  queitioMj 
have  you  any  powers  of  detention  t— -None. 

11,894a.  There  ia  a  power  of  detention,  I  think,  in 
what  there  remains  of  the  Contagions  Diseases  Act  in 
England,  is  there  nott — ^lam  not  aware.  We  have 
never  found  in  working  onr  hospital  that  there  was 
any  need  of  any  legislative  procedure  at  aU. 


11,895.  I  was  not  asking  regarding  the  need  of  it,  ^^"^ 
because  that  would  be  beyond  our  remit  I  wished,  as  21  Dec  1891 
a  matter  of  precedent,  to  know  whether  there  was  any  ?  —m— 
— No,  we  have  none,  and  we  have  never  required  it. 
I  have  never  felt  the  want  of  power  to  detain  a  patient, 
my  difficulty,  rather,  has  been  to  get  them  to  go  out. 
When  patients  are  sufficiently  recovered,  intimation  is 
made  to  them  that  they  will  be  ready  to  go  out  the 
following  day.  I  frequently  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing wronj^  and  I  ask  them, '  Have  you  no  home  t '  and 
they  say  '  No.'  I  never  send  out  a  patient  who  says '  I 
'  have  no  home  at  all  to  which  to  go.'  We  make  some 
kind  of  provision  whereby  she  may  have  a  roof  to  cover 
her.  I  hand  her  over  to  the  matron,  and  if  she  finds 
the  case  is  one  that  she  can  improve  or  benefit,  she 
arranges  that  the  young  woman  is  sent  to  some  home- 
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I'rofettor  1}|S96.  The  Look  Hospital  bare  is  ceclamatory,  as 

^iM*  nfpll  ag  juedical^ — It  is  purely  medical  bo  for  as  the 

"^'  doctoBs  atB  concflwed,  hut  the  matron  in  iier  own  way 

SX  iD«o.  i*i»4.  endeavours  to  do  a  jjood  work.     We  do  not  pecmit  .the 

^jL  .-good  work  .to  interfere  witii  tdie  medical.     We  'do  not 

permit  the  mdamatiou  dement  to  bulk  mtich,  iar.if  we 

I  did  we  wouki  find  the  patients  would  Jiot  Ask  £»r 

admission.     We  allow  no  preaching  by  tLs  medical  staff. 

These  is  n&vei-  any  inquiry  as  to  bov  the  disgasa  arose, 

or  under   what  circumstaooes.     W«  siiopfy  bm   the 

disease,  and  care  it  if  \f%  «an. 

1.1,397.  Does  your  experience  iead  you  to  believe 
that  a  large  pei-centage  of  these  woweu  owe  their 
situatiwn  to-drink;  or  dojou  tiiindc  that  driuk  ia  many 
cases  follows  as  tk-e  result  of  their  occupation? — I 
thii&  thatdciuk  follows  as  the  resutt.  A. Urge  num- 
ber of  our  patients  ane  young  girls,  sixteen  to  nineteen 
y«aH  of  age,  many  «l  them  about  ser entaen,  And  i  n  maqy 
of  these  it  is  sheer  wickedness,  and  there  is  no  drink. 
.It  is  jimply  a  deeire  to  be  xid  of  the  paiental  ooBtroI. 

1  l,8d&.  And  have  mauy  of  these  youqg  girls  passed 
tliroi^h  the  hands  of  the  police,  or  been  in  prison? — 
Very  few.  It  is  only  the  older  lones  who  find  iheifvay 
to  prison. 

11.899.  I  suppose  it  is  so  part  of  joai  'duty,  nor 
posaii^y  woold  it  be  eapedieBt  for  you  to  rnaka  ai\y 
such  inquiries  of  them  as  would  eaable  you  to  t<tBa.ma 
rOpinian  of  the  deterrent  effect  of  illie'pa&»  i^Btem  on 
themi — I  could  not  get  infotoaatioB  ftsm  i^m,  Imt 
.hcvii^  keen  a  surgeon  for  ihir^  f  eaiis,  avi  ilmring 
"been  oonaected  aose  or  less  vitfa  the  palke  flU  that 
time,  tad  being  Jiatiurally  absenrantt  I  oaa  judge  4at  'the 
fceaent  condition  of  the  oity  as  compart  iwitk  ^vrfaat  it 
was  twenlif.fiva  yea»ago. 

11,899a.  What  is  itl—¥Mtlf  improved.  These  is 
jkoft'the  .flanutiiig  vioe^  Urns  .am  not  the  opportunities 
£gr]yQBqg man  gtdi^  wrong  now  that  oaed  tOAxist.  We 
'iiave  preetLuition  in  the  city  of  Glksgow,  and  weJare 
importunii^  in  the  streets,  bnt  it  is  teduesd  to  a  mini- 
mum tlirough  the  efficiency  of  Uie  GLlasgow  Police  Aet. 

11,899b.  Have  you  any  experience  of  Edinburgh  ? — 
Very  little ;  but  any  experience  that  I  have  had  leads 
me  to  think  that  Edinburgh  is  fully  worse  than 
Crlasgow.  Walking  along  Princes  Street,  for  instance, 
from  the  Surgeons'  Hall,  as  I  often  do,  to  the  Caledonian 
Railway,  I  recognise  unfortunate  women  in  larger  num- 
bers then  I  could  walking  the  same  distance  in  the 
«ity  of  Glasgow. 

11.900.  To  recognise  women  yoa  tfooklto  be  vnSat- 
tunate  women  does  not  signify  much,  but  have  you 
been  subjected  to  any  more  annoyance  in  Edinburgh 
than  in  Glasgow? — No;  but  we  have  this,  that  we 
treat  the  Edinburgh  patienta  in  Glasgow.  Tkcy  base 
got  no  Lock  Hospital  in  Edinburgh. 

1 1.901.  And  they  come  through  here  ?—  Yes,  I  think 
we  have  got  several  Edinburgh  patients  just  now. 

11.902.  But  our  business  deals  not  with  prostitutioB 
itself,  but  with  the  offence  of  prostitution, — namely, 
loitering  and  soUsitatioo  ? — ^WelJ,  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  in  Edinbargh  »t  all. 

11.903.  My  point  in  asking  70a  «ras  that  the 
sentences  differ  in  the  two  places.  I  wish  to  know  if 
you  could  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  results  ? — 
I  can  only  speak  very  decidecTly  c(f  the  crty  irf  Glasgow, 
ouJ  it  is  very  greatly  improved.  When  I  look  back 
tweiity-five  T^ars  ago,  there  were  houses  with  seven  or 
ei^t  or  nine  girls,  many  of  them  English  girls  from 
Nottrngham.  Tliat  was  "the  town  that  supplied  the 
prostitutes.  Many  trf  them  had  been  lace  sewing 
girh.  Tfcen  tm  Batnrday  and  Btinday  we  nsed  Xo 
see  them  driving  out  in  open  carriages,  gaily  dreascil, 
»nd  •ftccMnpamed  by  men. 

11.904.  Yoa  irere  suigeon  of  the  poUiCT  for  many 
•ywBfs  1 — -Ybs. 

11.905.  Yon  mn«t  IjaveTintefl  the  po&e  offioesi — 
OoBtantTy. 

11.906.  What  ^  ttie  impressimi  "from  -viBiting  the 
poficB  offices  as  to  the  possimffty  of  cases,  ot  anyper- 
•eentt^e  of  cases,  that  did  not  require  police  intemr- 
•etioe,  Trnvrng  been  subjected  to  arrest  t — They  are  vwty 
few  in  num^'er  in  my  e5qferfeitte.    I  "flAfk  A«  pdHce 


are  exjceedingly  lenient  j  and  they  also  seem  te  me  to /Vq/tear 
be   very   caceful.      I    might,  perhaps,   give  you    an  Jamt$ 
«xa«iplc     Some  boys  oomiu^^  from  a  Wast  Jind  sehoel  DwnUp. 
in  the  winter  nsed  to  be  importuned  by  a  ^'<>dw^  in  ^  q^.  ^g^ 
Elmbank  Street     I  went  myself,  and  had  a  look  at       _ 
.her.   A  sin^  intiraation.to  t^  poCoe  gother  removed. 
We  heacd  af  her  no  more. 

11.907.  What  I  wanted  to  aak  is  this:— We  bore 
^t  in  Glasgow  60  per  1000  p ecaons  arrested  in  1893 
for  breech  of  the  peace,  petty  aosaglts,  drunk  aad  ia- 
.  o^pahUv  and  drunk  and  disorderly.  In  <GawBB  tiiere 
were  only  20  \>ex  1000,  in  Pakisy  21  per  1000,  in 
.Leith  SO  per  1000,  in  Abeideea  M  per  lOOQ,  and  in 
Edinburgh  19  per  1000.  No?^  bow  .would  yva 
BQcount  for  the  ecctruArdiaary  fact  that  tbe  percentage 
of  acMBts  |ier  1000  <tf  popiokition  in  Glasgow  is  neaj^ 
twioe  as  much  as  in  any  other  place.?— It  is  in  tthe 
population ;  we  have  a  very  wild  population. 

11.908.  Wihkr  than  Govan}— ¥e^  there  is.no  ei^ 
in  the  world  that  presents  the  eame  -cfaaisacterifitiDS. 
The  lowest  stratum  of  tbe  city  of  Glasgow  is  nat,  rto  be 
compared  with  anything  in  the  world.  Go  dowa  the 
.High  &treet  .on  a  'Satuidi^  night,  aad  jou  see  ^momen 
and  men  hwriiijg  alm«Bt  ceased  to  be  ^uman  in  .tliair 
aj^paarsnae. 

11„909.  Andihartaiifficientfar  ei^ains  the  diffeecaea  ? 
— Yes,  and  wjian  I  jgo  in  sometiates  en  a  JSataufcy 
Jiigkt  ie  the  Seutbaiat.Pelice'Oi&a^  the>elaes «f  ipec^ 
Aat  ,aae  hra^gfat  .in  I  never  >see  axufpt  in  the  j^oUae 
cffiee. 

I1,S1^  finia  jaa  aqy  particular  yiews  ofa  <the 
anhjefft  .of  Ae  tieatmeot  oL  faaiiutnal  dronheaaaa^  «r 
iiie  poaaihiUljr  Dif  xariaiaationj — I  woold  be  vegr^d 
te  see  aome  imeans  of  leaobing  Jbabituai  dn^ards. 
Xdiave  ae  special  views,  bat  I  am  ia  hopes  that  some 
day  there  will  be  some  legislation  that  will  auet  net 
the  nse«of  the  poor  dcunkaird^aljF,  bat  thatPRfll  meet 
the  «aae  of  the  och  dmnkaid  :as  wbU. 

11.911.  What  legislation  1— Well,  I  tbiak  there 
ei^ght  te.be  .same  jueena  whswaby  a  husband  sRg^A  be 
locked  up  six  or  eight  months  to  get  the  alcohol  entirely 
rootiof  his  system,  and  give  him  a  fair  start  again.  In 
private  work  we  see  people  who,  in  the  first  place,  do 
not  repent  when  they  are  well.  They  do  not  express 
a^y  great  sorrow  at  their  having  been  very  much 
intoxicated  even  for  a  week,  and  they  do  not  resolve  to 
amend.  They  are  quite  prepared  to  keep  well  for  a 
time,  and  then  bj-and-by  from  some  little  excitement 
or  othcnnBe^fliey  begin  to  driuk  again,  and  they  drink 
for  weeks,  and  have  the  delirium  tremens.  I  would  like 
to  lock  up  these  persons. 

11.912.  And  you  think  these  cases  could  be  improved 
>by  con^pulso^  separation? — Yas,  I  do,  locking  up  the 
patient  is  the  only  remefly. 

11.913.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  share  the 
opinion  that  prostitutes  and  importnners  are  harshly 
ilMit  with  in  Glasgow  ? — I  think  they  are  not. 

11.914.  Is  it  possible,  under  the  system  by  which 
women  aae  oaoudcted  uf  impockiumig,  that  injustice 
might  be  done  tao  inaoceat  pemona?-— I  think  that  a 
woman  may  be  .iniincai,  xad  «iill  -amy  be  under 
circumstances  in  which  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that 
she  was  very  far  from  being  innocent.  A  particular 
ease  m  whi^  T  was  a  -witneBs  was  that  of  a  young 
woman,  sister-in-law  of  a  medical  man  in  town,  occupy- 
ing a  "very  -respectable  position.  She  herBeV  was  a 
virgin,  %nt  she  was  nsed  as  a  decoy  by  a  wonan  "s^o 
was  a  prwttitnte.  — 

11,^5.  Who  proved  ttie  prosftftntion  Tn  fhat  raae? 
—There  was  no  acfciou  against  hors^ll  There  was  an 
action  -sin^y  agarnst  1%e  wtrman  n  whose  frome  Ae 
was  fomtd  tiiong  irifft  >a  man.  In  that  'Case  tbe  honae- 
holder  sidfl  'the  yonug  irauian  was  ntJt  a  'jnsiitttte,  htit 
<he  pofice  SMd-Mie  was  there  for  that  purpose,  and 'that 
Dhc  nouse  •was  ■«  )>nfl!hel.  "The  yotmg  Avoman  Seined 
that  she  was  a  prostlMte,  anrtd  ofired  (herself,  ihtotigh 
ler  agent,  *jr  exanriinftion,  and  ft  was  'fomrA  'fliat  .she 
-was  a  virgin.  %M  lAte  ^am  fonnS  In  eireaxDibrat^s 
under  Which  Ae  tui^  twft  to  have  been. 

ll,f!6.  From  jmi  opfeiom,  would  yon  -eaf  'flat 
prostitution  'und  thrnrikeMnesB-atw  eynmymom  -anra&g 
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that  class  of  people  1 — Oh,  no ;  there  are  young  women 
in  Glasgow  prostitutes  because  they  prefer  it  to  work. 

11,917.  Take  the  majority ;  is  prostitution  not  asso- 

81  Dec  1884.  elated  with  inebriety  ? — It  is,  among  the  older  women, 
— i—       because  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  drink  along  with 
the  victim. 

11.918.  Do  you  think  that  even  thirty  days — the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  Glasgow  Police  Act — is  of 
any  reformative  value? — I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
effect  at  all,  except  that  it  gives  them  a  little  turn  of 
good  health.  As  a  general  rule,  they  come  out  of  prison 
physically  improved. 

11.919.  And  to  prosecute  their  calling  again  I — ^Yes. 

11.920.  Supposing  that  inebriety  and  prostitution  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  were  intimately  associated, 
would  it  not  be  desirable  to  detain  the  prostitute  and 
inebriate  for  a  long  period  for  reformation? — I  think 
that  we  should  lock  up  the  inebriate,  but  I  am  not 
qnite  prepared  to  say  that  we  should  lock  up  the  other. 

11.921.  But  if  you  found  that  a  woman  came  before 
the  Police  Court  in  Glasgow,  say  thirty  times  in  a  year, 
and  was  convicted  fifteen  times  of  drunkenness  and 
fifteen  times  of  importuning,  you  would  lock  up  that 
woman  ? — Yes. 

11.922.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  I  think  you  said  you 
had  a  great  many  women  from  Edinburgh  of  the  class 
you  were  speaking  of,  and  that  there  was  no  lock 
hospital  in  Edinburgh  ?^— Yes. 

11.923.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  large  ward  in 
the  Infirmary  set  ap>art  t — Yes ;  but  they  won't  go  there. 
Many  of  the  patients  decline  going,  for  the  reason 
that  the  ward  is  open  to  students.  The  Glasgow  Lock 
Hospital  is  not  open  to  students.  The  only  persons 
who  ever  see  the  patients  are,  firstly,  the  surgeon  and 
his  assistant — his  assistant  at  present,  or  rather  for  the 
last  term  of  service,  was  a  lady — and  the  nurse.  Medi- 
cally, these  are  the  only  persons  who  ever  see  the 
patients.  The  matron  and  governor  simply  see  them 
officially,  in  order  to  enter  their  names  in  the  register. 

11.924.  Do  you  find  that  the  same  girls  and  women 
come  back  to  you  at  longer  and  shorter  intervals  % — 
Frequently  they  do  ;  some  of  the  young  girls  as  often 
as  five  nnd  six  times  in  the  year. 

11.925.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  about  their  being 
admitted  ? — The  door  is  open.     All  that  a  patient  has 


to  say  is  that  she  is  suffering.     There  are  no  lines  of  Prqfaaor 
admission,  so  that  she  does  not  need  to  go  to  this  or  Janm 
that  subscriber  asking  for  a  line.     She  merely  rings  the  ^™''^- 
bell,  asks  to  be  taken  in,  and  she  is  admitted.  21  Dec.  1894. 

11.926.  From  your  experience  of  these  girls,  do  you       

think  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  a  very 

large  proportion  of  these  in  Glasgow,  especially  the 
young  ones,  are  employed  in  shops,  where  their  earnings 
are  really  insufficient? — Not  in  shops,  but  in  mills. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  shop  and  the  milL 
Many  of  them  are  mill  girls. 

11.927.  Do  you  not  find  that  any  of  them  come  from 
these  eating  and  restaurant  kind  of  shops?  I  saw  a 
statement  made  in  s  report  on  the  employment  of  girls 
in  shops  in  Glasgow,  that  they  were  very  insufficiently 
paid,  had  long  hours,  and  that  many  of  the  unfortunates 
belonged  to  that  class  ? — That  is  not  my  experience  ; 
but  there  is  this  to  be  mentioned,  that  there  are  so 
many  schemes  of  a  medical  kind  in  every  district  of 
the  city  that  girls  in  shops  and  mills  receive  medical 
treatment  and  medicine  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  don't  apply  to  the  hospital  till 
they  are  practically  compelled. 

1 1.928.  What  number  can  you  accommodate  in  your 
hospital  ? — Seventy-five. 

11.929.  What  proportion  of  the  beds  are  occupied? 
— Not  the  half.  A  very  curious  fact  is  that  in  the  year 
1869  we  had  598  patients.  Since  that  time  the  num- 
bers have  gone  steadily  down,  till  now  our  average 
would  probably  be  something  like  350  for  the  year. 
About  twenty-six  persons  is  perhaps  the  average  per 
night  in  the  hospital. 

11.930.  For  what  periods  do  you  detain  them  ? — The 
average  is  about  twenty-three  days,  but  you  can  readily 
understand  that  the  average  will  be  increased  by  one  or 
two  very  severe  cases.  We  take  in  cases  from  all  over 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  We  have  had  them  from 
Ardnamurchan,  Islay,  Ayr,  and  Stranraer,  and  we  have 
them  also  from  Edinburgh,  Hamilton,  and  other  places, 
— not  the  city  of  Glasgow  alone.  We  take  aU  who 
come.  Some  of  the  country  patients  from  Dundee  and 
Perth  are  often  very  ill,  and  they  may  remain  as  long 
as  nine  months  with  us.  You  can  readily  see  how 
that  will  increase  the  average.  [The  witness  then 
withdrew.] 


Uitt  Agnes 
A.  Bryson. 


Miss  AGNES  ANN  BRYSON,  Glasgow,  called  in  and  examined. 


11.931.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  understand  you  are 
lady  visitor  at  the  prison  in  Glasgow,  and  that  you 
have  great  opportunity  of  talking  with  the  female 
prisoners  ? — Yes ;  I  have  visited  the  prison  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

11.932.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  effect  upon 
them  of  sentences  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  days? 
From  what  point  of  view  do  they  regard  them  ?  Have 
such  sentences  much  reformatory  efiect  upon  them  ? — 
Well,  I  don't  know  how  they  regard  them,  but  we  have 
always  had  a  feeling  that  short  terms  are  utterly  useless. 

11.933.  Would  you  prefer  longer  terms  I— Longer 
than  they  have  just  now.  Many  of  them  are  sent  in 
for  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days,  which  are  quite  useless. 
Another  point  perhaps  I  might  mention  is  that  we 
regard  the  gratuities  that  they  get  when  coming  out 
of  prison  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  otherwise  to  them. 
Those  that  have  had  longer  terms  of  sentence  have 
pretty  large  gratuities,  and  they  spend  them  in  the 
public-house,  and  just  get  into  prison  again  directly. 

11.934.  liien  you  are  against  the  gratuity  system  ? 
—Yes. 

11.935.  But  yon  most  have  some  system  of  rewards 
as  well  as  of  punishments  to  enforce  discipline  and  keep 
them  at  their  work? — Perhaps  so,  but  the  system  of 
gratuities  has  very  often  been  found  to  be  a  hindrance 
to  them. 

11.936.  You  talk  about  short  sentences.  Suppose 
there  was  a  fallen  girl  you  wished  to  try  to  reclaim. 
She  at  present  is  liable  to  get  thirty  days — and  in 
many  cases  does  get  thirty  days — ^woold  yon,  with  a 
Tiew  to  reforming  her,  be  inclined  to  inflict  a  longer 


term,  or  do  you  think  thirty  days  sufficient?  —  It 
depends  upon  the  case.  These  habitual  drunkards,  who 
cannot  keep  sober  if  they  have  got  a  few  pence  in  their 
pockets,  would  require  to  be  kept  very  much  longer 
than  that;  but  thirty  days  for  an  ordinary  girl  just 
taken  off  the  streets  is  quite  sufficient. 

11.937.  These  girls  taken  off  the  streets  are  com- 
mitted one  time  for  being  drunk  and  incapable,  another 
for  breach  of  the  peace,  another  for  assault,  and  often 
for  importuning:  they  ring  the  changes  on  different 
charges  ? — ^Drink  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  one,  more 
or  less. 

11.938.  Doyouthbk  that?— Yes. 

11.939.  Do  you  think  that  the  drink  precedes  the 
downfall  ? — Generally  the  drink  precedes  the  downfall, 
that  is  my  opinion. 

11.940.  That  is  what  they  tell  yon?— No,  it  is  not 
what  they  tell  us,  but  what  we  know  as  a  positive  fact 
by  following  up  tiie  cases. 

11.941.  In  the  case,  at  all  events,  of  these  imprisoned 

petty  offenders  the  drink ? — Goes  along  with  their 

other  offences. 

11.942.  And  precedes  the  downfall  of  the  girl? — 
Usually. 

11.943.  Do  yon  do  anything  in  the  way  of  looking 
after  the  women  when  they  come  out  of  prison  ? — Yes, 
we  have  a  home  in  Whitevale.  That  was  the  outcome 
of  oar  first  years  of  prison  visiting.  The  Whitevale 
Mission  Shelter  has  now  always  seventy  women  in  it. 
As  one  goes  out  far  more  are  willing  to  come  in.  They 
come  of  their  own  accord. 

11.944.  How  long  do  you  keep  them?— We  keep 

So 


Miss  Agru) 
A.  Bryson, 
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Mim  A':ne»      them  aow  for  a  year,  and,  if  they  stay,  we  pay  them  a 

A.  Bryaon,       small  wage. 

"""  11,945.  Do  you  give  them  a  wage  or  an  outfit? — 

We  have  given  them  a  wage  till  this  year  j  but  we  are 
now  trying  a  different  system,  because  the  last  was  not 
self-supporting.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  more  self- 
supporting.  They  are  now  to  get  at  the  rate  of  about 
£3  a  year  in  clothing  if  they  stay. 

11.946.  The  £3  would  be  invested  in  an  outfit?— 
T'es.  Formerly  they  got  a  small  rate  of  wages,  about 
6d.  a  day,  more  or  less,  according  to  'their  work,  and 
we  kept  the  wagea  till  they  got  out. 

11.947.  That  was  at  tho  rate  of  £8  or  £9  a  year  t— 
That  is  for  a  year,  but  they  did  not  all  get  that ;  it 
just  depended  on  the  work  they  did. 

11.948.  You  say  that  you  find  a  great  number  of 
women  willing  to  take  the  place  of  every  one  who  goes 
out,  which  shows  that  there  are  a  number  wishing  to 
get  the  opportunity  of  pulling  round,  and  you  men- 
tinned  that  the  wages  under  the  former  system,  when 
the  rush  existed,  were  somewhere  about  6d.  a  day? — 
It  is  not  6d.  a  day  all  the  year  round ;  it  is  just  accord- 
ing to  the  work.  You  might  take  Uie  average  under 
the  old  system  at  £3  a  year. 

11.949.  And  that  sum  was  practically  invested  in 
thtt  outfit  ? — Yes ;  but  we  went  on  a  different  system 
from  the  other  homes.  Sometimes  the  women  would 
not  have  the  clothing,  and  they  wanted  the  money. 

11.950.  Would  you  have  them  going  out  having 
earned  {Hrubably  £3  or  X4  ?— Yes,  about  that  on  the 
average. 

11.951.  ^ovr  you  propose  to  change  the  system,  and 
give  them  only  an  outfit? — Yes,  just  because  the  home 
was  not  self-supporting. 

11.952.  But  you  have  not  commenced  the  new 
system  yet  ?— Yes ;  this  year.  We  take  the  women 
now  for  one  year  instead  of  the  shorter  period. 

1 1.953.  Do  you  find  the  women  are  as  willing  to  come 
to  you  when  they  are  virtually  working  for  reduced 
wages ) — Yes  ;  the  home  is  quite  as  full. 

11.954.  And  as  many  applications  for  every  vacancy 
as  formerly  ? — I  think  so. 

•  11,965.  They  work  at  what? — Washing,  laundry 
work,  and  sewing. 

11.956.  These  appear  to  be  the  only  industries  that 
are  current  in  any  of  these  homes  ? — Yes ;  we  have 
more  washing  than  the  House  of  Shelter  in  Hill  Street, 
which  is  our  sister  home. 

11.957.  Are  the  two  homes  in  partnership? — We 
are  in  partnership,  but  work  quite  separately. 

11.958.  Is  your  home  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Hill  Street  place? — It  is  not  on  the  same  line  as  to 
wa^es. 

11.959.  I  understand  you  represent  the  Free  Break- 
last  for  the  prisoners  t — Yes. 

11.960.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  what  is 
done  in  the  way  of  getting  work  for  the  female  dis- 

'  charged  prisoners  ? — A  number  of  tJbe  women  are  taken 
to  the  different  shelters,  whichever  can  take  them  in. 
Usually  they  are  brought  to  the  Mission  Shelter. 

11.961.  Have  you  got  the  numbers?— About  3000 
pass  through  our  bauds  in  the  year, — that  is  to  say, 
take  the  free  breakfast. 

11.962.  How  many  discharges  are  advised  to  you? 
— I  should  say  about  that  number.  I  mean  for  getting 
help.  They  are  not  advised  to  the  Free  Breakfatt 
from  the  prison. 

1 1.963.  But  you  are  advised  of  the  discharge  from 
prison  of  every  one  who  has  got  a  gratuity  of  4s.  or 
over  ? — Yes. 

11.964.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  And  not  only  that  but 
your  visitors  aie  allowed  inside  the  prison,  and  know 
the  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

11.965.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  have,  I  see^  got 
3300  who  come  to  your  Breakfast ;  of  these  you  can 
only  place  a  few  in  the  homes — how  many? — The 
largest  number  I  think  are  habitual  drunkards  who  can- 
not be  received  into  the  homea 
'  11,966^  Would  you  say  there  would  be  2000  of  them 
habitual  drunkards  ? — I  should  think  there  would  be 
quite  that,'  counting  some  many  times  there. 


11.967.  That  would  leave  you  about  1300  who  are  ilitiAgtiea 
not  habituals?— Yes.  ^-  Bryson. 

11.968.  How  many  of  these  would  you  manage  to  g^  p^^  W9i. 
get  into  the  homes  in  a  year  ? — I  could  not  exactly  say.  ' 

11.969.  You  could  not  possibly  get  200,  looking  to 
the  accommodation  ? — In  all  the  homes  in  a  year  I  should 
think  so. 

11.970.  The  admissions  during  the  year  at  Stirling 
Road  Home,  Lochbum,  Hill  Street  and  Whitevale 
amount  to  443,  but  these  would  not  be  all  your  women  ? 
— Oh,  no. 

11,971-2.  I  suppose  not  more  than  half  of  them 
would  be  your  women,  from  what  we  saw  in  Hill  Street  ? 
— I  don't  know  that  they  would ;  they  don't  all  go  from 
the  Free  Breakfast 

11.973.  Say  200  go  from  the  Free  Breakfast,  that 
would  leave  you  stUl  1100? — But  some  girls  go  direct 
perhaps  from  the  street  to  the  other  homes. 

11.974.  Then  say  there  were  300,  or  even  400  if  you 
like,  that  would  leave  you  900  non-habituals  to  account 
for ;  would  you  tell  us  what  you  would  do  for  them  ? — 
I  can  only  answer  for  these  who  are  in  our  own  place. 

11.975.  You  attend  the  breakfast  table?— Yes. 

11.976.  You  don't  try  to  get  the  girls  work  outside? 
— We  try  to  get  those  who  are  suitable  into  some  home. 

11.977.  But  you  can  only  send  them  to  Whitevale 
Shelter? — Ifo,  we  send  them  to  all  the  homes — 
wherever  we  can  get  them  in. 

11.978.  Stirling  Eoad,  Lochbum,  Hill  Street  and 
Whitevale  J— Hill  Street,  Whitevale  and  Stirling  Road. 
Lochburn  does  not  receive  them  direct.  They  go  there 
through  Stirling  Road. 

11.979.  The  total  admissions  during  the  year  to  these 
homes  were  443 ;  on  the  most  extravagant  assumption 
you  could  not  have  sent  400  of  these  443  ? — No. 

11.980.  Though  you  did,  it  would  still  leave  900, 
and,  if  you  have  the  information,  I  would  like  you  to 
explain  what  efforts  are  made  to  protect  and  advance 
the  other  900— the  900  that  are  apart  from  the  2000 
habituals  t — I  can  only  answer  for  the  some  300  or  so 
that  pass  through  our  hands  in  the  year.  Of  course  all. 
the  other  homes  go  on  the  same  system  in  trying  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  them,  and  in  getting  situations 
for  them. 

11.981.  But  there  is  a  gap  in  our  information  as  to 
the  way  of  helping  these  900  ? — ^They  probably  go  back 
to  their  old  ways.  The  900  can  be  accounted  for  by 
some  of  the  same  women  getting  breakfast  every  two 
or  three  weeks  all  the  year  round. 

11,983.  Do  you  see  many  juvenile  offenders,  young  \J  ...' 

girls  ? — Yes ;  up  to  sixteen. 

11.983.  But,  since  the  law  was  altered  enabling  the 
magistrates  to  send  to  reformatories  up  to  sixteen,  h&ve 
there  been  many  ? — Yes,  a  good  many  young  girls. 

11.984.  How  many? — I  could  not  say. 

11.985.  We  were  round  the  prison  the  other  day, 
and  found  two  under  sixteen  ? — We  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing  how  many  are  in  prison. 

11.986.  I  suppose  you  agree  with  as  that  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  send  young  people  to  prison  ? — Yes. 

11.987.  In  the  case  of  boys  the  magistrates  have 
the  diacretion  of  birching  in  place  of  sending  to  prison ; 
is  that  an  alternative  you  woold  advocate  for  boys  %— 
Well,  I  don't  know.     I  don't  approve  of  whipping. 

11.988.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  girls  it  is  out  of 
the  question.  Is  there  any  alternative  you  could 
suggest  for  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  girls — of 
course  there  is  sending  them  to  reformatories  ? — Many 
of  them  are  sent  to  us  instead  of  to  prison  for  the  first 
offence. 

11.989.  But  then,  of  course,  they  can  walk  out  as 
BooiQ  as  they  like  ? — Yes,  but  then  they  dont  gat  any 
payment  or  advantage  at  all 

11.990.  But  they  don't  do  any  work  so  that  that 
does  not  matter  to  them  ? — We  engage  with  them  for 
a  year. 

11.991.  That  is  quite  ri^ht,  but  if  they  choose  to  go 
at  the  end  of  a  week? — Then  they  just  go  with  their 
ragA  on. 

11.992.  But  they  escape  imprisonment  by  having  • 
been  sent  to  you  as  aa  alternative  ? — ^That  is  so.    '         / 
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tUtt-Agnet  11,993.  Cau  yon  suggest  any  other  kind  of  work 

A.  Brytem.      thau  aewiog  and  kuittuig  and  washing  for  these  people 
.  SI  De&"l8fl4.  *°  prison  or  out  of  prison  J — These  are  the  principal ; ,  I 
___     '  cannot  say  others. 

11.994.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Are  you  working 
with  the  Prison  Aid  Society  ? — Not  exactly  ;  there  is 
a  connection  with  the  Prison  Aid  Society  bat  not  in 
the  homes. 

11.995.  How  do  these  girls  come  to  the  breakfast) — 
We  have  a  Bible  woman  who  meets  them  at  the  gate. 
She  is  not  paid  by  the  directors  of  the  House  of  Shelter 
bat  by  private  means.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  through 
a  legacy  that  was  left  specially  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying a  Bible  woman,  lately  an  additional  sum  from 
the  Prison  Aid  Society. 

11.996.  Does  she  see  the  girls  inside  tiie  prison  f — 
Yes ;  she  can  see  a  special  case,  bat  she  goes  to  the 
inner  gate  of  the  prison  tu  meet  them. 

11.997.  Is  there  any  lady  or  female  agent  of  the 
Prison  Aid  Society  who  sees  these  girls  in  the  prison  1 
— ^Not:  except  the  Bible  woman. 

11.998.  There  is  no  one  visits  them  in  the  cells  f — 
Not  in  connection  with  the  Prison  Aid  Society.     We 

-  have  fifteen  lady  visitors  who  visit  in  the  priaon^  but 
not  in  Aonnection  with  the  Prison  Aid  Society. 


11,999.  (By   Col.  M'Hardy.)    I  may  say  that  'v^jli0t.Attm    '. 
more  a  technical  point  than  a  practical  one,  for  yon  A.  Brifti^ 
are  really  doing  the  Prison  Aid  Society  work;  that  i8,„,J    ,  .„. 
to  say,  you  are  siding  discharged  prisoners  along  lines      '  * 

of  your  own  % — That  is  so. 

12.000.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  How  long  have  yoa 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  prison? — Twenty 
years. 

12.001.  Do  you  see  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  girls  who  are  sent  in  fur  street  offences — importantng 
for  instance? — 1  could  not  exactly  answer  that.  I 
think  that  the  numbers  were  equally  large  for  that 
offence  when  we  first  began. 

12.002.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  age  erf  that 
class  of  women  who  come  in  t — ^No. 

12.003.  They  are  not  younger  now  (ban  thpy 
were  10  or  20  years  agoi— I  do  not  think  so.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference  in  that 
respect 

12.004.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  want  to  put  a 
question  to  bring  out  dearly  the  position  of  the  Homes 
Committees ;  you  have  every  facility  that  you  need  or 
desire  for  seeing  prisoners  inside  the  prison,  and 
arranging  for  them  on  their  discharge  i— We  have  every 
facility.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.]  * 


M^Uecamd^  Mr.  AXEXANDEE  THOMSOHir,  Gov*mor  of  Maxwelltown  Prison,  called  in  and  examined  by  the  Chaibman.  Mr.Altmmttr 


Ikommm. 


Thomtam, 


12,006.  We  understand  that  yoa  have  been  very 

successful  in  devising   means  for  the  employment  of 

.  prisoners,  and  .in  persuading  prisoneis  with  no  great 

natural  taste  for  work  to  turn  themselves  to  industiies  t 

— There  have  been  no  failures. 

12.006.  How  do  you  manage  that  t — ^Well,  there  is 
a  sat  minimnm  task  for  aU  prisoners.  They  are  shown 
how  to  perform  .that  task,  and  it  is  so  set  that  any  man 
can  accomplish  it.  Then,  for  a  greater  degree  of 
industry,  they  earn  marks  according,  to  a<8cale,,ajad  by 
that  secure  a  gratuity  ou  liberation. 

12.007.  But  that  is  the  case  all  through  1— Yes ;  .it 
is  the  case  all  through  the  prisons. 

12.008.  But  I  understand  you  have  been  exception- 
ally successful,  and  that  you  have  been  able  to  deal 
with  cases  that  have  not  worked,  at  all  satisfactorily  in 
other  hands  t — There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  some  men  that  are  persistently  laey,  but  by 
persisting  in  giving  them  the  work,  and  showing  tbam 
that  they  may  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  that  they,  may 
earn  marks  and  secure  a  gratuity,  most  of  them  come  to 
work.  Indeed  they  all  come  to  work.  They  all  do 
the  minimum  task,  and  the  great  m^ority  of  them 

.  come  up  very  weD  for  gratuity. 

12.009.  The  amount  of  gratuity  is  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  ? — Yes ;  four  marks  is  the  utmost  that  any 
prisoner  can  earn  daily. 

12.010.  And  do  you  require  a  greater  amount  of 
work  to  give  them  the  marks,  or  is  that  regulated  ? — ^It 
is  regulated  vei^y  much  by  the  medical  offiner's  (pinion 
in  the  case. 

12.011.  But,  let  us  understand;  is  the  minimum 
work  regulated  by  the  medical  officer  J — Well,  no,  it  is 
not.  Tbe  minimum  task  is  so  low  that  any  man  can 
do  it  unless  the  medical  officer  says  he  is  unfit 

12.012.  Bat  the  medical  officer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  giving  marks  I — Not  the  ordinary  marks  ;  but 
the  minimum  task  is  set  so  low  as  to  meet  all  cases 
where  the  man  is  at  all  willing  to  work. 

,  12,013.  But  what  I  ask  is  tiiis: — Is  this  system  of 
ao  much  work  for  so  many  marks  regulated  by  you  .as 
an  individual,  oris  it  laid  down  by.  the  Prison  Board  or 
some  central  authority? — It^  is  approved  of  by  the 
Commissioners. 

12,014.  And  is  uniform  throughout  the  prisons  ? — In 
some  prisons  there  is  labour  that  is  not  found  in  others, 
such  afi  quarrying,  and  stonebreaking. 

12',015.  What,  labours  have  yon l-rStonebreakiijg, 
sack-repairing,  hair-teasing. 

12,016.  Oakam  1— No  ;  not  no^ir. 
<  12,017.  Hew  is  that  ^Because  it  is  not  needed. 
"We  hove  been'<able  to  get  other  epiployment    I  have 


been  able  to  find  other  work  without  employing  any  at 
oakum. 

12.018.  Have  yoa  any  other  industries?  What  do 
you  employ  your  women  at  ?— They  repair  sacks,  pick 
hair,  and  do  the  domestic  work  of  the  prison  such  as 
washing,  and  so  on. 

12.019.  But  have  you  any  special  form  of  industry 
for  them  1 — No ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  the  numbers. 
The  number  is  always  low. 

12.020.  How  many  women  have  yoa  ? — There  will 
be  an  average  of  eight  daily. 

12.021.  How  many  men  ? — I  think  forty-six  is  about 
the  average. 

12.022.  I  find  in  the  Rules  and  Instructions  for 
Prisons  in  Scotland  a  general  principle  is  laid  down  as 
to  the  awarding  of  marks,  but  of  course  the  actual 
awarding  of  them  falls  upon  the  warders^  and  they  act 
under  general  instructions  again  from  the  governor  ? — 
Yes. 

12.023.  So  that  there  may  be  some  difference,  based 
on  the  individual  differences  of  governors  and  warders, 
but  an  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  uniformity  ? — Yes. 

12.024.  How  many  men  are  nut  sufficiently  provident 
to  care  to  pile  up  any  marks  ?  How  do  you  manage  to 
persuade  them  to  be  industrious  ? — Well,  they  must  do 
the  minimum  task  or  they  render  themselves  liable  to 
punishment, 

12.025.  Which  consists  in  ? — Reduction  of  diet 

12.026.  And  that,  of  course,  is  the  same  thing  all 
round  ? — ^Yes. 

12.027.  You  have  more  punishments  than  reduction 
of  diet } — Well,  sleeping  on  guard  beds,  but  sentences 
under  thirty  days  have  to  do  that  in  any  case. 

12.028.  Do  you  require  to  have  recourse  to  much 
punishment  ? — Yes,  at  times,  chieQy  for  idleness. 

12.029.  Which  do  you  find  most  efficient?— The 
guard  bed. 

12.030.  And  reducing  the  food? — Both,  at  times. 

12.031.  Supposing  you  had  eighty  women,  could 
you  thiuk  of  any  way  to  employ  them  ? — Yes. 

12.032.  What  ?— Well,  I  vi^nU  find  sack-repairing— 
a  very  good  employment 

12.033.  You  can  get  any  amount  of  sack-repairing 
apparently  ? — ^Yes,  I  could,  if  it  were  necessary. 

12.034.  In  Perth  Prison  we  found  there  were  a 
number  of  sacks  made  for  Dimdee,  but  we  were,  told 
that  the  industry  was  very  fluctuating ;  is  sack-repair- 
ing a  steady  traae? — It  is  increasing  every  year  since 
I  commenced  in  the  place  I  am  now  in,  and  we  get  it 
from  a  large  district — from  Annan,  from  Sanquhar,  and 
frqm  Castle  Douglas. 

12,035    How  ayes  it  pay  1— Very  weD  .as  compared 
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Iff.  ^to»i«f«r  with  other    prison    indostries,   which  are  all    poorly 
Thomicm,         paid. 

21'Dm.  188<,      12,036.  Take  atonebreaking ;  you  must  make  some 
'  profit  on  the  stones  t — Oh  yes. 

12.037.  What  wage  per  man  would  you  earn  at 
stonebreaking  1 — He  may  average  tenpence  a  day. 

12.038.  He  earns  for  you  tenpence  a  day V— Yea; 
one  that  is  fairly  well  up — one  that  is  earning  marks. 

12.039.  Well,  take  the  average  1 — About  tenpence  a 
day. 

12.040.  And  at  sack-repairing  ? — Sixpence. 

12.041.  Therefore  stonebreaking  is  better  than  sack- 
mending  t — Oh  yes,  but  the  one  with  the  other  suits 
very  well. 

12.042.  The  one  for  dry  weather  and  the  other  for 
wet  ? — Well,  yes  ;  it  suits  well  everything,  and  it  meets 
certain  cases.  There  are  some  prisoners  that  don't  do 
to  be  associated.  They  are  not  associated  exactly  in 
the  prison  yard,  but  they  are  within  sight  of  each  other. 
Defiant  men,  who  have  a  bad  efiect  on  others,  are 
better  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  till  they  earn 
a  good  many  marks,  and  then  they  behave  better  for 
fear  they  lose  the  marks. 

12.043.  What  do  you  make  out  of  hair-teasing? — 
About  sixpence  a  day. 

12.044.  Hair-teasing  is  very  disagreeable  work,  is  it 
not  1— Yes,  it  is  dirty  a  little,  but  it  is  beaten  well  iu  the 
open  air  before  being  taken  into  the  cells. 

12.045.  You  don't  do  anything  at  mat-making  1 — 
No ;  it  is  not  necessary. 

12.046.  How  do  you  find  it  pay? — It  would  pay 
very  well  where  there  are  prisoners  under  long  sentences, 
but  not  in  a  prison  where  the  greater  number  are  under 
short  sentences.  In  a  short  sentence  they  do  not  acquire 
BufBcient  knowledge  in  mat-making  to  do  it  well. 

12.047.  One  point  we  particularly  wish  to  ask  you 
about  is  this.  Supposing  it  seemed  good  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  some  system  of  adult  reforma- 
tories for  the  treatment  of  habitual  ofienders,  it  would 
probably  be  considered  desirable  that  they  should  work. 
That  would  enter  as  an  important  pact  into  the  refor- 
matory schema.  We  have  had  any  amount  of  evidence 
as  to  possible  employments  for  men,  but  we  have  had 
rather  a  paucity  of  suggestions  as  to  possible  employ- 
ments for  women.  Could  you  give  us  any  light  on  that 
matter  ?  Of  course  you  have  got  washing,  and  sewing 
and  knitting.  But  washing  work  seems  to  be  over- 
stocked, and  you  could  not  have  female  reformatories 
all  over  the  country  for  the  habitual  ofienders,  and 
confine  them  to  washing  and  these  industries  1 — Wash- 
ing is  a  very  good  industry. 

12.048.  But  we  are  sick  of  washing? — Well,  there 
is  sack-making. 

12.049.  But  you  could  not  employ  a  large  number 
at  that  1 — Oh  yes ;  all  the  female  prisoners  that  could 
be  had  in  Scotland  for  that  purpose,  I  am  sure. 

12.050.  Sacks  1 — Yes  ;  both  new  and  repairs. 

12.051.  Is  there  such  a  market  for  repairs? — No, 
there  is  no  demand,  but  the  work  would  have  to  be  got 
as  all  work  is,  by  asking  it  from  employers. 

12.052.  But  people  would  not  keep  sacks  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  them  repaired.  The  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairing  sacks  is 
measui-ed  by  the  amount  of  sacks  in  use,  and  worn  into 
holes? — ^The  railway  companies  have  large  quantities 
of  sacks.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  doing  now,  bat 
they  used  to  send  a  very  great  number  to  prison  to  be 
repaired.  I  think  before  I  left  Edinburgh  Prison 
there  would  be  an  average  of  500  or  600  daily. 

12.053.  Did  the  600  or  600  per  day  exhaust  the 
wants  of  the  railway  companies  that  sent  these  sacks  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  there  was  sack-making  as  well,  and  we  could 
have  given  more  work  if  we  had  had  hands. 

12.054.  There  is  no  lack  of  work  in  that  direction  V-No. 

12.055.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  a  lot  of 
women  who  have  been  engaged  in  textile  «rork  in 
mills  and  so  forth,  find  their  way  into  the  class  of 
habitual  offenders,  they  might  be  employed  in  a  small 
factory  of  some  of  the  more  easUy  manufactured 
fabrics ;  do  you  think  that  would  work  at  all  ? — I  do 
Dot  think  it  would  be  a  profitable  business. 


12.056.  Have  you  had  any  outcry  against  your  sack 
repairing  as  competing  with  outside  work  ? — ^None ;  I 
tblnk  the  inducement  is  that  it  is  better  done. 

12.057.  In  prison  than  out  of  it  ? — Yes ;  if  the 
work  is  carefully  looked  after,  it  is  certainly  better 
done. 

12.058.  Do  your  customers  admit  that? — They 
admit  it  by  sending  all  they  have  to  do. 

12.059.  How  do  you  ensure  that? — ^They  are  care- 
fully examined  before  being  let  outside,  so  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  complaint. 

12.060.  You  don't  do  anything  in  the  way  of  sack- 
making  ? — No ;  it  is  not  necessary  there.  It  is  not  a 
district  for  that,  and  it  is  not  a  jute  manufactory 
district  such  as  Forfarshire. 

12.061.  Would  sack-repairing  not  be  hard  work? — 
Not  the  least  Most  of  them  who  are  employed  at 
work  at  all— -of  course  it  is  hard  work  that  they  do— 
they  can  all  do  it  very  well  and  expeditiously  after  a 
little  training. 

12.062.  At  one  time,  I  think  you  were  in  Dumbar- 
ton and  in  Edinburgh? — Yes;  nearly  ten  years  in 
Edinburgh. 

12.063.  In  what  capacity  ? — Well,  I  commenced  as  a 
warder,  kept  the  civil  prison  for  debtors,  then  was 
steward  or  storekeeper.  After  that  I  was  appointed  to 
Dumbarton  in  1876,  and  was  there  for  nearly  seven 
years  under  the  old  County  Board. 

12.064.  And  you  were  at  Inverness? — Yes,  for 
three  or  four  years. 

12.065.  I  suppose  you  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  working  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
different  places ;  have  you  been  struck  at  all  with  thd 
diversity  of  sentences  for  the  same  offence  ?  Take  an 
offence  such  as  drunk  and  incapable  or  prostitution  or 
solicitation  ;  have  you  been  struck  at  all  with  different 
sentences  imposed  in  different  places? — Yes;  the 
sentences  vary  very  much  in  any  one  place. 

12.066.  And  still  more  in  different  places,  I  suppose  ? 
— Well,  I  can't  say  that.  It  depends  very  much  on 
the  magistrate  where  sentence  is  pronounced. 

12.067.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  keep  prisoners 
for  18  months  and  two  years  ?— Yea 

12.068.  Have  you  got  many  in  close  or  separate  con- 
finement for  that  period  ? — Only  those  in  separate  con- 
finement, unless  associated  on  medical  grounds. 

12.069.  That  is  to  say,  you  keep  a  man  or  woman 
for  18  months  or  two  years  in  separate  cells  ? — Yes. 

12.070.  And  the  only  period  he  has  free  from  the 
cell  is  an  hour  a  day  ? — ^No,  he  may  be  10  hours  a  day. 

12.071.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  prisoner  who 
is  in  solitary  confinement  for  23  out  of  the  24  hours ; 
you  have  had  such  cases? — Yes;  but  not  for  18 
months. 

12.072.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man 
or  woman  physically  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
for  23  out  of  the  24  hours  for  a  period  of  12  or  18 
months  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

12.073.  What  do  you  notice  about  men  or  women 
80  kept  who  are  not  allowed  to  work  outside  ? — It 
increases  the  idleness.  They  coil  themselves  up  in 
the  cell,  and  they  come  to  like  that,  although  it  is  not 
the  best  thing  for  them. 

12.074.  Do  you  notice  any  change  in  complexion  ?— 
Yes;  pale. 

12.075.  So  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  any  exten- 
sion of  the  system  under  which  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  would  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  more 
than  nine  months,  which  is  the  period  prescribed  for 
convicts? — ^No;  not  more  than  three  months,  unless 
characters  who  would  destroy  the  outside  parties. 

12.076.  {By  Gol.  APHardy.)  In  r^^  to  the 
labour  that  you  can  get  out  of  prisoners ;  a  great  many 
of  the  prisoners  enter  prison  with  very  confirmed  habits 
of  idleness  ? — Yes. 

12.077.  But  you  find  that,  by  some  means,  it  is 
possible  to  take  them  out  of  that  state  in  most  cases  t 
— In  all  cases. 

12.078.  Can  ^ou  really  get  every  idle  person  to 
become  a  very  industrious  person  ?--Not  very  indos- 
toiouB,  but  he  becomes  sufficiently  industrious  to  per- 


ifr.  AlexcauiM 
Thomgon. 
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Jlr.AUiumcUrioTm  his  task  without  pressure,  after  a  few  weeks'     sentence,  he  may  be  the  very  worst  character  amongst  ifr.^?<xan<Z«r 


21  Dee.  1894. 


training. 

12.079.  Can  yon  tell  the  Committee  on  what  lines 
you  go  in  effecting  that  reformation  on  a  man  % — The 
prisoner  is  kept  strictly  by  himself,  and,  if  punishment 
has  to  be  resorted  to,  care  is  taken  that  he  does  not 
associate  with  the  others,  so  as  to  be  encouraged  in  his 
defiant  attitude.  He  soon  comes  to  find  that  it  is  to 
his  interest  to  pull  up  with  the  work.  He  is  kept 
away  from  the  others  and  he  finds  that  dreary.  Then 
the  work  he  is  employed  »,t  is  less  desirable  then  he 
might  have  if  he  were  working  in  an  open  yard. 

12.080.  Breaking  stones  aud  so  forth  t — Yes. 

12.081.  Do  you  think  if  you  collected  a  large 
number — say  a  couple  of  hundred— of  the  habitual 
offender  class — ^habitual  inebriates  say,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  rouse  them  up  within  a  year  to  really 
active  habits! — A  couple  of  hundred  of  such  men 
would  vary  much  and  be  composed  of  all  sorts.  You 
have  the  criminal,  and,  although  not  under  a   long 


this  class.     That  is  a  difficulty. 

12.082.  Well,  but  you  think  it  would  be  practicable 
to  really  get  in  time  these  associated  habituEtl  offenders 
into  good,  industrious  form  % — Yes,  I  do. 

12.083.  You  cannot  suggest  anything  further  beyond 
what  you  have  stated  to  the  Chairman  about  occupation 
for  females  % — I  cannot,  because  I  have  never  had  to 
look  out  for  it.  It  is  something  I  have  never  had  to 
go  in  quest  of ;  I  have  always  had  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  my  numbers. 

12,034.  I  suppose  that,  in  the  variety  of  occupations, 
theire  are  some  which  the  prisoners  are  more  ready  to 
be  industrious  at  than  others  1 — There  are,  but  a  good 
deal  of  outside  employment  is  the  best  for  bringing  up 
prisoners. 

12,085.  The  beet  for  developing  physical  activity! 
— Yes,  taking  out  the  laziness  of  that  sort  who  coil  them- 
selves up  in  the  prison  cells.  ^  old  jail-birds  are 
fond  of  cell  work.     [The  witness  tnen  wiUtdrew.] 


Thomtan. 
21  Dec  1894. 


Mr.Wmcm 
Napitr, 


WILLIAM  NAPIEB,  Governor  of  Greenock  Prison,  called  in  and  examined  by  the  Chairhait. 
You  are  governor  of  Greenock  Prison  t- 


Mr.Wimam\ 

Napier, 


12,086. 
Yes. 

12.087.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  t — 
Eight  years,  but  I  have  been  thirty-five  years  connected 
with  the  police  and  prisons  altogether. 

12.088.  Before  Greenock  you  were  at  Jedburgh  and 
Dunfermline? — Yes,  as  governor  of  the  prisons.  I 
was  also  at  Airdrie. 

12.089.  And  before  that  you  were  connected  with 
the  police  force  in  Fife? — ^Yes. 

12,089a.  Now,  I  understand,  you  don't  think  that 
imprisonment  is  of  any  use  in  the  case  of  habitual 
offenders ! — Not  very  much,  if  any. 

12.090.  Have  you  any  experience  of  weak-minded 
prisoners? — ^A  little. 

12.091.  Have  you  any  in  just  now  ? — I  have. 

12.092.  Give  us  an  example  ? — I  have  one  in  just 
now  who  has  been  in  196  times,  and  he  is  nothing  else 
but  weak-minded,  else  he  would  not  be  there.  His 
name  is  MHI! . 

12.093.  Just  give  us  M'C 's  history  ?— He  is  a 

labourer  on  the  quays  at  Greenock  when  working,  and 
is  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  began  to  drink 
occasionally  and  every  now  and  again  he  goes  off  into 
drunken  sprees  and  is  brought  to  prison.  During  the 
last  six  or  seven  times  he  has  been  in  he  has  been  just 
like  a  lunatic. 

1 2.094.  Is  he  in  thatstate  atpresent  ? — Yes ;  you  could 
hardly  make  anything  of  him.  He  forgets  himself. 
There  are  several  others  of  his  sort,  but  I  have  not  noted 
down  the  names.  There  is  one  case  that  comes  from 
Campbeltown  repeatedly,  and  he  just  goes  between  the 
Campbeltown  Poorhouse  and  the  prison  in  Greenock. 
He  is  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  That  is  a  case  in 
which  the  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  stay  in  a  poor- 
house. 

12,094a.  But,  probably,  the  parochial  people  in 
Campbeltown  tlunk  it  is  dieaper  to  have  him  with  you  t 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  it  He  prefers  to  be  with  me  be- 
oanse  he  has  a  cell  for  himself  and  gets  more  peace. 

12.095.  What  is  he  generally  in  for  ? — Petty  assaults 
and  drunkenness 

12.096.  Theft?— No,  never. 

12.097.  What  are  his  sentences? — The  Campbel- 
town people  are  pretty  smart  with  their  sentences; 
they  generally  give  sixty  days  and  thirty  days. 

12.098.  For  drunkenness? — For  drunkenness  aud 
petty  assaults. 

12.099.  A  man  of  seventy-nine  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  very  formidable  assailant  ? — He  may  be  bad  enough 
when  he  is  drunk  and  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which  he 
carries. 

12.100.  It  is  not  simple  dmnkennem? — Ob  no;  it 
is  very  few  cases  of  simple  drunkenness  we  have. 
They  generally  are  intoxicated  and  commit  offences 
afterwards. 

12.101.  Does  he  ever  explain  to  yon  how  he  man* 


ages  to  get  drunk  when  he  lives  in  the  poorhouse  ? — 
They  easily  get  out,  and  when  they  get  out  kind  friends 
are  usually  ready  for  them.  We  find  that  at  the  prison 
gate  too.  We  find  that  friends  meet  the  prisoners  as 
they  go  out,  and  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  put  a  half 
gill  over  their  throat  and  a  pipe  in  their  cheek,  and 
they  are  ready  for  another  offence. 

12.102.  You  say  M*C is  weak-minded? — Yes; 

and  the  Campbeltown  man  is  weak-minded  in  a  certain 
sense. 

12.103.  After  M*C has  been  in  with  you   he 

pulls  round  again  ? — Yes ;  but  you  see  an  amount  of 
weakness  about  him. 

12.104.  What  would  you  do  with  him? — I  would 
compel  him  to  remain  in  the  poorhouse. 

12.105.  But,  if  he  did  not  care  to  be  kept  in,  he 
would  soon  commit  another  offence,  and  you  would  get 
him  again  ? — No.  If  they  had  compulsory  powers  to 
keep  him  in  the  poorhouse  they  would  keep  him  there. 

12.106.  But,  if  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  poor- 
house, he  might  commit  some  offence  and  get  to  you 
again? — Well,  I  think  if  they  had  the  power  they 
would  control  him  better. 

12.107.  Take  the  Campbeltown  man;  I  suppose 
you  have  not  any  of  his  poorhouse  records  ? — None. 

12.108.  They  have  a  poorhouse  in  Campbeltown? 
—Yes. 

12.109.  You    have  got    an  old    woman,  a    Julia 

M'A ? — She  is  another  who  is  weak-minded ;  very 

much  given  to  theft  when  she  is  out  In  fact,  I  got 
her  into  the  poorhouse  last  time  after  she  served  three 
months  with  us.  She  was  just  in  three  weeks  when 
she  managed  to  get  out.  She  walked  right  into 
Greenock,  got  a  little  whisky,  and  went  to  a  shoe- 
maker's shop  and  lifted  three  or  four  pairs  ot  children's 
boots,  and  got  sent  back  to  prison  for  six  months. 

12.110.  Has  she  any  delusion  about  children  requir- 
ing boots? — ^No;  she  has  a  delusion  that  she  can  get 
so  much  money  for  the  boots,  and  get  so  much  more 
whisky.    Tlat  is  her  object. 

12.111.  Then,  that  does  not  display  absolute  weak- 
mindedness,  but  I  understood  she  had  some  delusion 
about  children  wanting  boots  ? — I  do  not  think  she  has 
that  at  all. 

12.112.  What  is  her  record  ?— She  has  been  36  years 
in  prison  altogether,  and  she  has  been  in  almost  every 
prison  in  Scotland. 

12.113.  You  think  she  is  weak-minded? — I  do,  or 
she  would  not  continue  in  that  state,  but  not  sufficiently 
weak-minded  to  cause  the  medical  officer  to  say  that 
she  is  fit  for  the  asylum.  That  is  the  difficulty  we 
have. 

12.114.  Do  you  think  her  sufficiently  fatuous  to  bo 
confined  ? — It  would  be  better  for  society  at  large  and 
for  herself  to  be  kept  in  the  poorhouse. 

12.115.  What  is  her  line  of  offence  ?— Always 
theft 
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•Mr.  WiUiam,       12,116.  Does  she  take  anythiug  she  can   lay  her 

l.ajjler.  hands  on  1 — The  first  thing  that  she  can  lay  her  hands 

-.-rr""  „.     on,  and  she  does  it  deliberately  too.     She  does  not  go 

**        ■  forward  in  a  hidden  way.     She  will  go  straight  up  to 

a  shop  door  and  lift  the  first  thing  she  can.     That  is 

where  I  think  she  shows  the  weakness. 

12.117.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  boots  or 
anything  else? — ^No.  For  instance,  she  went  into  a 
jeweller's  shop  the  time  before  last,  and  walked  away 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  Burns,  and  the  shopman  looking 
at  her. 

12.118.  When  she  is  with  you  do  you  get  her  to 
undetstand  the  prison  rules  and  conform  to  them? — 
Not  to  conform  to  them  in  a  certain  sense.  She  has 
been  reported  frequently,  but,  knowing  she  is  weak- 
minded,  I  don't  punish  her.  She  has  a  mania  for  steal- 
ing, even  in  the  prison. 

12.119.  What  has  she  done  there) — She  steals 
various  articles.  If  she  can  get  outside  for  a  minute  she 
will  steal  another  prisoner's  oakum,  or  food  or  whatever 
she  can  get.  She  seems  just  to  have  a  sort  of  desire 
to  take  things. 

12.120.  Kleptomania  1 — Yes;  anything  within  her 
reach  she  is  sure  to  take. 

12.121.  And  if  anything  is  lost) — ^We  just  go  to 
her,  and  we  get  it. 

12.122.  Does  she  make  any  fuss  about  giving  it  up ) 
— ^No  ;  she  just  laughs  as  if  she  had  done  a  smart  thing. 

12.123.  That  would  almost  indicate  a  mental  weak- 
-  ness  sufficient  to  justify  her  being  consigned  to  a  lunatic 

asylum  1 — But  the  doctors   connected  with  the  poor- 
house  iu  Greenock  are  not  willing  to  do  that. 

12.124.  They  would  rather  the  Prison  Authorities 
keep  her  % — Yes. 

12,126.  What  is  the  cost  of  keeping  that  woman 
for  35  years? — ^Taking  it  at  £20  a  year,  it  would 
amount  to  £700. 

12.126.  You  have  handed  in  some  notes  here,  in 
which  you  make  the  suggestion  that  drunk  and  incap- 
able should  be  altered  to  intoxicated  and  incapable, 
as  the  charge  is  too  strong,  and  sometimes  difficult  to 
establish  f — Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  state  when  a  man 
is  really  drunk. 

12.127.  Well,  but  the  charge  is  not  drunk,  and  not 
even  drunk  and  incapable,  but  drunk  and  incapable 
and  not  being  in  charge  of  some  person  that  can  look 
after  them  % — That  is  so,  but  intoxicated  would  put  us 
to  little  trouble  to  prove  that  they  were  intoxicated, 
while  we  could  not  but  with  difficulty  prove  that  they 
were  drunk. 

12.128.  But,  don't  you  get  enough  of  men  in  at 
.  present) — ^I    don't  want  them  sent  to  prison  while 

they  are  intoxicated. 

12.129.  But  they  are  not  sent  while  intoxicated) — 
"So,  iut  it  takes  about  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  even 
three  weeks,  to  get  them  round  when  they  are  intoxi- 
cated. For  instance,  I  have  got  a  woman  iu  since 
Monday,  and  she  won't  be  clear  in  the  head  for  a  week 
or  so  yet.  I  have  had  them  for  three  weeks  before 
you  could  say  that  they  were  iu  their  ordinary  senses. 

12.130.  You  would  advocate  a  more  prolonged 
detention  of  these  people) — Quite  so.  I  would  give 
them  not  less  than  three  wee^.  That  is  to  say,  I  do 
not  want  them  to  be  brought  in  there  for  being  drunk 
and  incapable,  or  intoxicated  and  incapable  at  all.  I 
would  give  them  a  chance  to  get  away  home,  but,  when 
you  really  find  that  they  will  drink  and  continue  drink- 
ing, then,  I  should  say,  not  less  than  three  weeks  for 
them.  For  instance,. drunk  and  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
drunk  and  disorderly,  I  should  send  to  prison  for  three 
weeks.     In  my  estimation,  it  is  no  use  giving  them  less. 

12.131.  You  say  that  in  many  cases  prisoners  are 
charged  as  a  first  offence,  whilst,  ic  reality,  it  may  be 
the  tenth  or  twentieth,  as  he  may  have  figured  in  all  the 

.  courts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  iu  aU  the  towns  iu  the 
neighbourhood  on  similar  charges ;  do  you  see  any 
.  practical  means  to  obviate  that)— I  think  that  the 
,  proper  way  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  previous  convictions, 
and  charge  them  with  these  convictions,  so  that  the 
mag^trata  may  know  what  sort  of  a  character  he  has 
l>efore  him 


12.132.  But,  if  he  had  previous  convictions  in  other\4rr.  M'VttteK. 
towns,  how  would  you  get  these  to  charge  him  with  ifofiar.  \J^ 
them ) — His  description  would  be  sent  round.  ai"DaiL  Ifltt 

12.133.  But  not  for  petty  offences)— But  it  could       

be  done  quite  the  same  as  for  serious  offences. 

12.134.  That  would  make  a  tremendous  business  of 
it ) — Well,  perhaps  it  would. 

12.135.  For  instance,  if  you  got  all  the  convictions 
for  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  assaults,  and  so  oa,  sent 
down  to  you  in  Greenock,  I  doubt  whether  even  you 
would  care  to  wade  through  them  1 — No,  we  would  not 
wade  through  them.  Suppose  a  person  had  been  con- 
victed a  hundred  times  in  Glasgow,  we  would  just  put 
that  on  the  libel. 

12.136.  Yes,  but  suppose  he  goes  down  to  Gieenock 
and  gives  you  a  change  of  name)'— Well,  but  if  we 
are  able  to  trace  him. 

12.137.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  told  that 
t^e  habitual  drunkard  or  the  habitual  offender  in  con- 
nection with  drunken  offences  generally  sticks  about 
the  same  spot ) — That  is  true,  and  therefore  we  know  a 
good  deal  about  them. 

12.138.  And,  even  if  he  went  to  Qpeeriock,  he  would 
soon  run  up  the  tale  of  convictions ) — Yes.  There  is 
one  thing,  I  think,  and  that  is  that  the  magistrates 
should  exercise  their  fuU  powers.  They  seldom  go  be- 
yond seven  days,  and  fourteen  days  is  considered  a 
heavy  sentence.  They  have  the  pbwer  to  give  thkty 
days  and  sixty  days  in  some  cases. 

12.139.  You  have  been  in  other  places  j  what  was 
the  run  of  sentences  for  drunk  and  iiicapable,  'say,  at 
Jedburgh  ) — They  generally  are  about  the  same  tidng 
— fourteen  days. 

12.140.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  give  fdnr- 
teeu  days  at  Jedburgh )  Is  it  under  the  Police  Act ) 
-^Well,  it  is  a  very  small  bui^fa,  and  we  get  the  most 
of  our  cases  from  the  county. 

12.141.  Well,  in  the  couuty,  the  mdst  punishment 
they  had  under  the  old  Act  was  five  shiUingB  <x  twenty- 
four  hours) — ^Yee. 

12.142.  In  Dunfermline  they  would  possibly  hive  a- 
Police  Act  of  their  own ;  what  was  the  usual  sentence 
there  for  drunk  and  incapable )— 2s.  6d.,  or  three  days ; 
58.  or  five  days;  and  7s.  6d.  or  fourteen  days. 

12.143.  But,  I  suppose,  there  were  pBecious  fdw  of 
fourteen  days  in  Dunfermline ) — Yes. 

12.144.  Well  now,  you  come  to  Greenock,  where  die 
magistrates  give  you  fourteen  days ;  do  you  find  the 
people  there  any  more  sober  than  in  Dunfermline  or  in 
Jedburgh  ) — Not  one  whit. 

12.145.  Does  that  not  argue  against  the  efficiency 
of  these  long  sentences  in  cases  that  are  not  'oonfirmedt 
I  would  not  advocate  the  long  sentences,  if  the  short 
sentences  would  do  them  good,  but  I  think  the  long 
sentences  would  do  them  good. 

12.146.  For  intoxication  without  any  aggravati«n, 
do  you  think  that  an  admonition  would  be  eufficiciut  t 
— I  do  think  so,  even  for  two  or  three  times. 

12.147.  But,  in  charges  with  an  aggravation  of 
violence  or  anything  of  that  sort,  the  sentence  ehoilld 
be  not  less  than  a  week  and  not  more  than  eix  ^teeks, 
with  an  alternative  of  1b.  per  day ;  that  is  .  your 
suggestion ) — ^Yes. 

12.148.  You  advocate  an  Inebriate  Home;  would 
not  something  in  a  shape  of  an  adult  reformatory  meet 
the  wants  of  your  clients  ? — Quite  as  wdl. 

12.149.  What  sort  of  work  would  you  employ  them 
at  in  these  Inebriate  Homes  %—\  would  expect  nothing 
to  be  there  but  old  men,  because  they  are  pretty  old 
before  they  get  couvicted  so  often. 

1 2. 1 50.  Well,  we  need  not  run  up  the  tale  to  a  obuple 
of  huudred  times) — At  that  figure  ypu  would  liave 
very  few. 

12.151.  Take  a  more  moderate  number  of,  say,  half 
a  dozeu  times  in  a  year,  or  ten  or  fifteen  times  in  three 
years ) — Well,  every  case  would  require  to  b&  studied 
upon  its  merits. 

12.152.  But  you  could  not  Very  well  take  charge  of 
all  these  people  without  getting  some  "work  for  th'4m, 
because  you  would  turn  them  out  without  tiaiaiog. 
Con  you  suggest  auy  sott«f  work )'— I  febniot.    lA.fter 
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Mr.  WiOiam  &U  my  time  in  prisons,  I  cannot  suggest  any  kind  of 

Napier.  work,  unless  farm  work. 

21 1)^1884  12,153.  What  sort  of  work  have  your  men  t  Do  you 
'  *  do  aiiythiug  at  sack-making  or  mending  % — We  do  no 
sack-mending,  but  preparing  Manilla  pays  very  well, 
although  we  did  not  go  and  ask  for  it.  We  had  sack- 
mending  a  while,  but  the  townspeople  objected  to  it, 
as  it  was  doing  away  with  the  work  of  the  poor  peopla 
It  is  like  many  other  things  in  prison;  we  dare  not 
go  against  the  public  in  taking  certain  work  into 
prison. 

12.154.  Could  you  have  got  as  much  work  at  sack- 
mending  as  you  could  have  taken? — We  could  have 
got  more  than  we  were  able  to  do. 

12.155.  Who  mended  the  sacks,  or  are  they  mended 
now  t — The  women  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Greenock 
go  to  the  stores  and  carry  them  away  in  dozens,  take 
them  home  and  mend  them  there,  and  get  so  much  for 
it  They  objected  to  us  getting  the  work,  and  they 
told  the  manufacturers  that  they  wonld  not  work  for 
them  if  they  sent  sacks  to  the  prison. 

12.156.  Then,  have  you  tried  sack-making? — No, 
we  cannot  get  it  to  do  at  Greenock. 

12.157.  Have  you  tried  stone-breaking  t — No,  I 
requested  the  town  surveyor  to  let  me  do  that,  but  he 
would  not  allow  it.  There  was  another  objection 
there  of  depriving  poor  people  of  worL 

12.158.  Hair-teasing  f— We  do  a  little  at  that. 
12,168a.  But  you  must  interfere  with  some  people 

outside? — ^No,  th^  don't  care.     It  has  to  be  quickly 
done,  and  we  can  do  it  quickly. 

12.159.  Yon  still  stick  to  oakum  1 — Yes,  but  we 
only  do  that  as  the  last  resort.  We  have  Manilla- 
teasing — that  is,  opening  up  the  knots^in  Manilla  for 
making  ropes.     We  make  good  money  at  that. 

12.160.  Have  you  had  any  protest  against  that? — 
None  whatever; 

13.161.  Have  you  taken  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  any  outside  workers  in  that  ? — Not  wilfully. 

12.162.  Is  it  open  to  that  objection? — No;  aud  the 
reason  we  have  no  objection  to  that  is,  that  that  firm 
employed  boys. 

13.168.  Unfairly? — Exactly  so;  and  the  boys  ran 
away  from  it ;  it  was  too  irksome  for  them.  The  firm, 
in  consequence,  applied  to  us,  and  we  were  glad  to  get 
it. 

12.164.  Is  there  an  agency  for  reclamation  of 
prisoners  in  Greenock  ;  a  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  or  anything  of  the  sort? — There  is  a  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  for  females,  but  not  for  males. 

12.165.  They  are  all  employed  in  a  laundry  ? — Yee. 

13.166.  You  have  been  at  Jedburgh,  and  you  mxist 
have  seen  a  good  number  of  vagrants  there  ? — Yes. 

12.167.  Were  there  any  shelters  for  them? — Yes, 
one  in  Jedburgh. 

12 168.  Did  it  attract  many  vagrants  to  your 
place? — No,  I  think  the  police  were  very  sharp  with 
wem  in  Jedburgh,  aud  got  them  out  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

12.169.  You  were  in  the  Fife  police  force  ;  I  under- 
stand they  had  rather  an  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  vagrants  at  that  time  ? — They  had. 

12.170.  What  did  they  do? — An  order  was  given 
to  the  constables  that,  whenever  they  met  them,  they 
were  to  get  them  out  of  the  county  as  soon  as  possible. 

12.171.  To  give  them  extradition  I — Exactly. 

12.172.  Where  did  you  send  them? — The  first  port 
we  could  get  them  out  at ;  it  depended  upon  the  part  of 
the  county  we  found  them  in. 

12.173.  The  places  you  preferred  were  Broughty 
Ferry,  Burntisland  and  Queensfsrry  ? — Yes. 

12.174.  What  did  your  neighbours  in  Midlothian 
say  to  that? — ^They  were  never  consulted  on  the 
aubject 

12.175.  And  in  Perthshire  and  Kinrossshire  ? — Oh, 
nothing.  ' 

12.176.  Did  they  know  it  ? — Th&j  must  have  known 
it. 

12.177.  You  paid  their  fares  over,  I  suppose? — 
Yea,  and  charged  the  Inspector  of  Poor  for  it. 

12,178:  Did  he  pay  without  a  murmor? — In  fact,  I 


ifapur. 
21  Dee.  18M. 


may  say  honestly  he  used  to  ask  me  to  send  them  oot^  Mr.  IFiUiarn 
so  that  they  might  not  be  charged  upon  him. 

12.179.  What  was  the  end  of  it?— The  end  was 
that  the  Chief  Constable  got  taken  up  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  I  think  he  had  to  pay  £100  damages. 
The  action  was  raised  by  a  mason  who  was  apprehended 
between  Burntisland  and  Kingborn  as  a  vagrant  by  a 
constable.  He  protested  that  he  was  not  a  vagnmU 
The  constable  replied,  '  I  don't  care,  whether  yon  are  so 
'  or  not ;  I  think  you  are  one,'  and  he  was  turned  back 
to  Edinburgh. 

12.180.  And  in  Edinburgh  there  were  too  many 
lawyers? — Well,  he  was  acquainted  with  a  lawyer 
there,  and  that  was  the  first  thing  that  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  right  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind. 

12.181.  You  say  that  shebeening  has  been  very 
sharply  dealt  with  in  Greenock  ? — Yes. 

12.182.  Under  a  local  Act?— Yes. 

12.183.  Do  many  shebeeners  come  into  you? — ^No; 
they  generally  pay  the  fine  before  they  come  in.  We 
have  had  one  or  two  sent  to  us,  but  paying  their  fines 
of  £5  or  .£10  soon  afterwards. 

12.184.  They  generally  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
fine  ?— Yes ;  it  does  not  pay  them  to  be  kept  in. 

12.185.  £5  or  £10  is  a  pretty  big  sum?— They 
easily  make  that  The  mixture  of  methylated  spirits 
and  whisky  is  very  cheap,  and  they  can  make  a  great 
deal  oS  it. 

12.186.  Is  that  the  composition  yon  think  it  is,  or 
do  the  prisoners  tell  you  that  it  is  methylated  spirits  ? 
— The  prisoners  admit  that  it  is  methylated  spirits  they 
usually  mix  up. 

12.187.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  From  your  knowledge 
of  men  on  the  tramp,  how  would  you  propose  to  dral 
with  them?  Would  yon  make  any  preparations  for 
assisting  them  along  their  route? — If  you  could  make 
out  that  they  were  on  the  tramp,  and  legitimately 
looking  for  work,  I  certainly  would  assist  them  in 
every  possible  way. 

12.188.  Would  it  be  the  best  way  to  have  shelter 
houses  at  certain  places,  or  simply  to  empower  the 
police  to  provide  lodging  for  them  in  some  existing 
house  in  the  village  or  town  ? — I  tiiink  they  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  police.  The  pmlice  have  a 
better  idea  of  the  characters  of  these  persons. 

12.189.  You  believe,  from  what  you  have  seen  in 
the  country,  that  there  is  a  certain  number  of  men 
always  on  the  tramp  looking  for  work? — ^Tiiere  is  a 
certain  number  of  men  continually  on  the  tramp,  and 
they  make  more  by  that  than  by  working,  and  oouae- 
quently  they  are  constantly  on  the  tramp.  We  have 
about  thirty  in  a  tramp  house  in  Greenock  every  night, 
and  the  keeper  of  that  house  tells  me  that  he  gets  the 
same  characters  over  and  over  again. 

12.190.  Then  he  must  know  that  they  are  not 
legitimately  in  search  of  work  ?— He  cannot  help  him- 
self, because,  according  to  the  rules  of  his  institution, 
he  must  give  them  a  supper  and  a  bed,  although  it  is 
only  lying  on  the  boards. 

12.191.  But  who  are  the  people  who  are  entitled  to 
receive  accommodation  or  shelter  in  that  rest? — Any 
person  that  likes  to  go  and  ask  for  rest  there,  if  they 
are  sober,  will  get  it. 

12.192.  Without  any  regard  to  whether  they  are 
looking  for  work  or  anything  else  ? — Yes ;  one  nighf  s 
rest  or  shelter.  They  have  only  to  go  there  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  and  apply  to  the  keeper,  aud  he 
admits  them  tUl  the  house  is  f  uU. 

12.193.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Men  or  women,  or 
both  ?— Both. 

12.194.  (By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  Does  that  lead  to 
begging  do  you  think  ? — It  leads  to  begging  on  one  day 
in  the  week  in  particular,  namely  Sunday.  On  Satur- 
day they  can  get  two  nights'  shelter  till  Monday  morn- 
ing, but  they  go  out  of  the  house  at  nine  o'clock  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  they  cannot  go  back  till  nine  ai 
night.  In  consequence,  during  all  the  afternoon,  the 
surrounding  district  is  deluged  with  theslB  people  asking 
for  a  bite.  I  think  they  should  keep  them  in  on  the 
Sunday 
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ilT.WUfiam.        12,196.  {By  the  Chairrncm.)  I  observed  on  Sunday 
Jfapier.  frequently  pairs  of  tramps,  or  two  or  three  at  times 
SI  Dec  1804.  ^^'^iog  along  the  Inverkip  and  Oourock  Eoad  towards 
Greenock? — Quite  so. 

12.196.  What  brings  them  out  on  Sunday?— They 
may  have  travelled  from  the  house  in  Ayrshire  on 
Sunday. 

12.197.  But  they  won't  get  into  this  Greenock  place 
if  it  is  full  already? — They 'may,  and  they  may  not. 
If  the  house  is  full  the  next  course  they  take  is  to  go 
to  the  police  office,  and  ask  for  shelter,  and  the  police 
Buperiutendent  there  gives  them  an  order  on  certain 
lodging-houses. 

12.198.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Who  finds  the  funds 
for  that  ? — I  think  it  must  come  out  of  the  burgh  funds. 

12.199.  I  understand  you  complain  more  of  the 
administration  of  this  shelter  than  of  its  existence  ? — 
Oh,  I  think  the  shelter  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  if  they  were  properly  conducted,  and 
under  police  control,  because  the  police  know  what  sort 
of  characters  the  parties  are. 

1 2.200.  How  would  you  come  to  dbcover  the  honest 
man  searching  for  work? — ^There  would  be  no  difficulty, 
I  beUeve,  in  that,  because  you  know  the  working  man 
when  you  meet  him.  You  will  examine  his  hands 
probably,  and  you  see  whether  he  is  a  working  man  or 
not.  I  think  I  could  tell  a  working  man  very  easily, 
— that  is,  a  person  who  is  accustomed  to  work. 

12.201.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  are  of  opinion 
that  the  police  are  better  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  honest  tramp  and  the  worthless  one? — I   think  so. 

12.202.  And  constables  being  considerably  more 
numerous  than  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  who  may  be  at 
long  distances  from  the  ptoints  where  tramps  turn  up 
stranded,  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  temporary 
relief  in  the  hands  of  the  constables  than  in  the  hands 
of  Poor  Law  officials? — Certainly. 

12.203.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  hardship  where 
Poor  Inspectors  have  declined  to  interfere? — I  have 
heard  of  such  cases,  but  I  could  not  point  them  oat 
particuluily,  unless  after  some  reflection. 

12.204.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Is  this  a 
tramp-house  kept  up  by  a  charitable  society  ? — There 
were  funds  left  for  it  by  the  late  provost's  father  or 
ancle.     It  is  called  the  Buchanan  Institute. 

12.205.  Is  any  payment  exacted  from  the  persona 
who  use  it? — No  payment  whatever.  They  get  a 
supper  and  their  bed,  which  is  juBt  the  plain  floor,  and 
thMr  breakfast  free. 

12.206.  How  many  does  it  hold  ?— Thirty. 

12.207.  Does  it  take  in  females  as  well  as  males  ? — 
Yes ;  there  is  one  room  for  males,  and  one  for  females. 

12.208.  What  are  the  numbers  separately? — 


12.209.  Do   they  take   in  children  ?— Along   ytitii  Mr.  fTOlit 
females.  Napier. 

12.210.  Is  it  always  full? — Well,  I  could  not  say  ji  Deo.  18M. 
always,  but  I  shall  get  the  information.  

12.211.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Do  you  think  this 
shelter  makes  Greenock  popular  with  the  vagrant  class  ? 
— It  makes  it  popular  in  this  way,  that  those  who  are 
accustomed  going  about  tramping  know  where  they  can 
get  a  night's  shelter ;  and  if  they  can  at  all  get  the 
length  of  it,  it  prevents  them  lying  about  farms  by  the 
roadside,  where  they  would  probably  cause  mischief  by 
smoking  and  such  like. 

12.212.  Have  you  any  decided  opinion  about  the 
connection  of  drink  and  crime? — Well,  I  think  the 
most  of  crime  has  drink  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

12.213.  Do  you  think  it  is  cause  and  effect  in  every 
case  ? — In  about  90  per  cent 

12.214.  Not  an  incident?— No. 

12.215.  {By  the  Chairman.)  One  point  I  was  looking 
at  was  the  large  number  of  prisoners  that  come  to  you 
from  Rothesay  for  begging  ? — ^That  is  in  the  summer 
season.  I  think  I  had  only  eight  cases  of  beggars 
being  brought  to  prison  during  last  year,  and  five  of 
these  eight  were  from  Rothesay. 

12.216.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Simply  be- 
cause they  go  down  there  in  the  summer  time.  They 
make  more  at  the  seaside  than  they  would  do  in  the 
town. 

12.217.  But  there  are  a  number  of  other  seaside 
towns  besides  Rothesay? — Well,  but  Rothesay  is  the 
most  popular.  Most  of  the  Glasgow  people  go  to 
Rothesay.  Some  go  to  Dunoon,  which  is  also  popular, 
but  the  Glasgow  working  people  all  go  to  Rothesay. 

12.218.  Do  the  Rothesay  magistrates  bother  them- 
selves much  about  whether  the  Glasgow  tourist  or 
visitor  is  begged  from  of  not  ? — The  police  are  standing 
at  the  gangway  to  watch  who  come  ashore,  and,  though 
they  cannot  pounce  on  them  there,  they  follow 
them  up. 

12.219.  The  police  take  energetic  steps  to  put  down 
begging  in  Rothesay? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  chief 
things  they  attend  the  harbour  for. 

12.220.  And  what  sentence  do  the  Rothesay  magis- 
trates give? — About  fourteen  days,  as  a  rule.  The 
hardest  sentences  we  get  are  from  Islay,  Campbeltown, 
and  Inveraray.  For  breach  of  the  peace  they  give  hard 
labour. 

1 2.221.  But  I  am  asking  about  beggars.  The  punish- 
ment runs  up  to  sixty  days ;  have  you  ever  any  sen- 
tences of  that  extent  %■ — No ;  magistrates  won't  go  that 
length. 

12.222.  Do  they  give  the  women  or  the  men  the 
stiSest  sentences  ?--'rhey  are  not  particular  as  to  that. 

[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mb.  ALEXANDER  MACLEOD  M'ADIE,  Man^r  of  the  Glasgow  Night  Asylum  and  House  of  Indostiy,  Ur.  A. 

called  in  and  examined.  4J?^f?^ 


12.223.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  the  manager  of 
the  Night  Asylum  ? — Yes. 

12.224.  That  is  at  present  in  Garscube  Road  ? — Yes ; 
but  that  is  merely  a  temporary  place. 

12.225.  Well,  we  went  there  the  other  night,  and 
saw  it  for  ourselves  ? — You  can  hardly  consider  that  a 
fair  sample  of  the  work  of  the  institution — ^in  a  tem- 
porary place. 

12.226.  Well,  in  what  respect — ^inferior  accommoda- 
tion, or  what?-- Yes;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  put  up  in  the  place. 

12.227.  How  do  yon  intend  to  put  them  up  in  the 
new  place  t — That  is  under  discussion  just  now.  We 
had  a  meeting  to-day  about  it,  but  it  has  not  been  decided. 

12.228.  How  did  you  put  them  up  in  the  old? — 
Something  similar  to  the  present  arrangement. 

12.229.  Sleep  on  the  floor?— Yes. 

12.230.  BUid  you  any  heating — water  pipes? — Not 
in  the  old,  but  we  are  to  have  in  the  new. 

12.231.  Ebkve  you  statistics  of  the  people  accommo- 
dated during  last  year?  —  During  the  year  ending 
August  last  46,139  were  night-sheltered. 


12.232.  That  is  a  nightly  average  of  what?— 126 
per  night 

12.233.  Of  whom  there  were  males? — 23,073;  females 
15,500 ;  boys  3659 ;  and  girls  3907. 

12.234.  Those  that  you  class  boys  and  girls  will  go 
with  the  females  ? — Mostly. 

12.235.  Unless  they  were  in  charge  of  a  father  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  then  I  suppose  boys  would 
go  with  the  males  ? — Yes. 

12.236.  You  give  them  a  meal  when  they  come  in  ? 
— Porridge  and  milk,  and  the  same  in  the  morning. 

12.237.  Have  you  any  rule  as  to  preventing  them 
coming  back  oftener  than  once  in  a  certain  time  ? — We 
have  to  use  our  discretion,  and  see  that  they  do 
not  come.  We  do  not  encourage  them  to  come  back 
more  than  just  two  or  three  nights,  if  they  get  em- 
ployment. 

12.238.  Do  you  find  that  the  change  of  your  quarters 
from  North  Frederick  Street  to  Garscube  Rrad  has 
altered  the  character  of  your  inmates  ? — ^No. 

12.239.  Are  you  in  communication  with  the  various 
police  offices?    Are  yon  on  the  telephone t — ^No. 
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12.240.  Were  yon  on  the  telephoned— No. 

12.241.  So  that  the  police  were  not  in  a  position  to 
know  whether  yoa  had  any  vacant  accommodation  % — 
Xo. 

12.242.  Bat  they  are  in  commnnication  with  you, 
and  they  bring  you  cases  f — Tes,  they  send  us  cases ; 
but  the  great  difficulty  with  these  cases  is  that  they 
osnally  come  when  our  place  is  filled  up. 

12.243.  The  other  night,  in  the  police  o£Sce,  we  saw 
several  cases  get  shelter,  and  among  others  a  woman 
and  two  children  t — Just  so. 

12.244.  The  reason  why  she  was  receiving  police 
shelter  was  that  the  superintendent  at  the  Central 
Police  Office  believed  your  place  was  filled,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  had  jnst  come  from  it,  and  it  was 
almost  empty  of  females  t — Before  going  to  the  tempor- 
ary place  I  made  arrangements  widi  the  police  super- 
intendent to  be  more  indulgent  with  those  seeking  shelter. 
We  had  lees  accommodation.  Our  average  number 
accommodated  in  the  temporary  place  is  about  100,  while 
the  accommodation  in  the  reconstructed  Institution  is 
arranged  for  260. 

12.245.  But  the  night  we  were  there  there  was  not  a 
score  of  women  t — That  is  so. 

12.246.  But  there  was  no  means  of  communicating  t 
—That  is  so. 

12.247.  To  put  yonrselvee  on  the  telephone  exchange 
would  settle  that  f — ^Tes. 

12.248.  What  sort  of  people  is  it  that  come  to  yon  t 
You  don't  take  them  if  they  are  at  all  in  drink  % — No. 

12.249.  And  you  have  got  a  director  of  the  Institn- 
tion  sitting  there  to  check  the  admissions  % — Yes. 

12.250.  Are  the  most  of  your  men,  do  you  think, 
respectable  working  men,  or  men  of  one  class  or  another 
reduced  by  misfortune,  or  are  they  chiefly  professional 
tramps  and  vagrants  ?^I  should  say  a  goodly  number 
of  the  cases  are  owing  to  intemperance. 

12,261.  Intemperance  has  probably  to  do  with  most 
of  them ;  but  are  there  many  of  your  clients  respectable 
working  men  in  temporary  difficulties  through  lack  of 
work,  and  looking  out  for  it  I — Yes,  we  have  a  large 
number ;  and  we  have  had  even  cases  of  men  coming 
back  offering  payment  after  they  get  work. 

12,362.  Out  of  46,000,  how  many  tenders  of  payment 
have  you  had  % — Very  few.     I  merely  mention  that 

12.263.  That  does  not  speak  very  largely  for  the 
independent-mindednees  of  your  people? — ^No. 

12.264.  What  sort  of  people  are  the  women  t — Just 
the  very  lowest    They  are  mostly  deserted  wives. 

12.265.  The  deserted  wife  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
lowest, — ^that  is  to  say,  she  is  a  person,  prima  facitt, 
who  has  been  unfortunate,  and  owes  her  reduced  cir- 
cumstances not  to  her  own  fault? — But  in  many  of 
these  cases  we  trace  it  back  to  intemperance. 

12.266.  The  woman  has  been  driiiking,  and  the  hus- 
band has  left  herl — Yes. 

12.257.  For  these  the  parochial  authorities  are  respon- 
sible t — ^We  send  them  there.  We  give  them  a  note 
certifying  that  they  have  resided  in  the  House  for  a 
night,  and  that  enables  them  to  get  into  the  poorhouse. 

12.258.  But  the  parochial  authorities  won't  thank 
yon  for  this  1 — ^No. 

12,269.  You  have  connected  with  this  Night  Asylum 
a  Home  of  Industry  for  Females.  How  many  inmates 
have  you  there  t — Eight  at  present  In  view  of  these 
alterations,  we  do  not  increase  the  number. 

12.260.  How  many  did  you  use  to  havel — We  had 
80  in  it  some  years  ago,  but  that  branch  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  under  consideration  just  now.  The  directors 
have  decided  not  to  continue  it  on  its  present  basis. 

12.261.  What  was  the  average  period  of  residence 
for  each  inmate  1 — For  the  last  twenty  years,  say  two 
years  and  eleven  months. 

12.262.  What  were  they  employed  at  t — White  seam 
work.  The  maximum  period  of  residence  throng^  the 
whole  history  of  the  House  was  thirty  years. 

12.263.  Do  some  of  the  women  remain  with  you  all 
their  lives  t — Yes,  practically.  That  was  the  chief 
objection  that  the  diitictors  had  to  it 

*     12,264.  How  did  you  pay  the  women  f — According 
to  the  work  done,  and  they  paid  ns  for  their  board. 


12,266.  How  much  1  —  The  first  three  months  is  Mr.  A. 
2s.  6d.  for  the  board ;  and  the  next  three  monUis  it  is  XaOeod 
3s. ;  afterwards,  however  long  they  may  remain,  it  is  ^■^'"'- 
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12.266.  Could  you  do  it  for  Ss.  6d.t— Not  quite       

now.     It  was  forty  or  fifty  years  since  that  was  fixed. 

12.267.  What  are  the  earnings  1 — For  the  last  twenty 
years  the  average  pajrment  per  annum  to  each  inmate, 
after  deducting  board,  was  £4,  98.  lid.,  or  78.  5|d.  per 
month. 

12.268.  Coming  to  the  last  year,  the  total  amount 
paid  to  nine  inmates,  after  deducting  board,  is 
£46,  10s.  9d.,  an  average  of  £5,  Ss.  4d.  to  each,  or 
8s.  7^d.  per  month  f — That  is  so. 

12.269.  Do  you  get  enough  out  of  the  work  to  pej 
the  inmates  their  wages  1 — Oh,  yes,  we  get  rather  more 
than  that ;  but  there  is  the  salary  of  the  matron  and 
the  servant     That  does  not  pay  itself. 

12.270.  Yon  do  not  charge  house  rent  in  any  case? 
— No ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  directors  have 
resolved  upon  some  alteration. 

12.271.  Now,  do  you  think  that,  given  a  house  and 
a  decent  lot  of  women,  and  given  this  white  seam  sew- 
ing, could  you  have  a  self-supporting  Institution? — 
Yes.     For  a  good  number  of  years  it  was  self-supporting. 

12.272.  Do  you  have  any  complaints  from  the  oat- 
side  as  to  competition? — Never.  We  keep  up  the 
prices  of  the  work. 

12.273.  That  is  all  you  find  necessary  ?— Yes,  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  the  work. 

12.274.  But  if  it  had  been  any  business  that  was 
carried  on  by  an  organised  body  of  workers  outside, 
would  you  have  expected  to  have  complaints  ? — If  you 
keep  up  the  price  I  don't  see  that  diey  would  have 
much  to  complain  of. 

12.275.  From  your  return  I  see  that  the  maximum 
amount  paid  to  an  inmate  for  last  year  was  £S,  13s.  3d. 
for  eleven  months — that  is  an  average  of  15s.  9d.  per 
month  ? — ^That  is  so.  The  reason  that  they  were  able 
to  do  so  much  is  that  they  are  all  old  inmates,  and 
they  have  got  proficient  at  it 

12.276.  Of  the  eight  inmates  at  present  in  the 
House,  the  average  period  of  residence  is  nine  years  and 
ten  months,  and  the  maximum  twenty-eight  years,  so 
that  they  are  all  old  residenters  1 — Yes. 

12.277.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  could  be  little  or  nn 
use  in  passing  the  women  through,  and  you  are  recon- 
sidering the  whole  matter? — Yes. 

12.278.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  In  the  women  who 
eome  to  you  for  shelter  at  night,  do  yon  find  any 
women  of  the  unfortunate  class?— -Yes. 

12.279.  Do  you  receive  them  ? — Yes ;  we  give  them 
the  night's  shelter. 

12.280.  Do  yon  find  that  the  same  people  come 
back  to  you  night  after  night,  or  have  yon  any  limit  as 
to  the  nnmber  of  times  they  are  admitted  ? — There  is 
no  limit  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  director 
present  Of  course  tjiey  do  come  back,  and  the 
directors  have  been  very  indulgent  with  them.  They 
don't  care  to  turn  away  a  woman  if  possible. 

12.281.  Are  they  required  to  do  work  for  the  night's 
shelter? — No  work. 

12.282.  There  is  no  test?— No. 

12.283.  You  say  a  very  krge  proportion  of  them  are 
deserted  wives? — A  goodly  nnmber. 

12.284.  Do  they  come  to  you  just  as  a  temporary 
thing  till  they  have  found  a  fresh  home,  or  apply  to 
the  parish  ? — Just  as  a  temporary  thing — three  or  four 
nights  at  the  most. 

12.285.  {By  Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  Are  yoa 
aware  if  the  directors  have  ever  had  under  considera- 
tion whether  they  ought  not  to  apply  some  test? — 
That  has  been  under  their  consideration. 

12.286.  And  what  is  the  result? — ^They  have  never 
been  able  to  prepfure  a  scheme  that  they  think  would 
be  practicable. 

12.287.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  parish  is  your 
asylum  in  ?— The  City  ParisL 

12.288.  You  tell  us  that  yoa  have  a  lot  of  deserted 
wives,  and  that  yon  give  them  a  note  certifying  their 
residence  for  the  night  in  tbe  asylum — don't  the  City 
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Pariali  people  complain  of  your  concentrating  all  the 
deserted  wives  upon  them? — We  give  them  a  line, 
which  enables  them  to  get  in.     The  poorhonse  authoii- 


ties  settle  them  in  their  respective  parishes.    They  Mr.  A. 
complain  of  the  trouble,  but  that  is  all.     [The  witness  MaeUoi 
then  withdrew.]  WAdi^ 

21  Dec.  189 


CoUmd  c.  E.  CoLONET.  C.  £.  MACAULAY,  late  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Ck>rps,  and  Governor  of  Ayr  Prison, 

Maeoulay.  called  in  and  examined. 


OoUmdC.  &. 
ifoeMday.  ■ 


12.289.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Governor  of 
Ayr  Prison  t — Yes. 

12.290.  And  you  have  been  how  long  there? — I 
have  been  upwards  of  eleven  years  Governor  of  the 
Prison. 

12.291.  Have  you  had  any  other  prison  experience? 
— No,  I  have  had  no  other  prison  appointment  in 
this  country. 

12.292.  What  number  of  prisoners  have  you  in  Ayr? 
— About  80 — 60  males,  and  20  females. 

12.293.  Ayr  has  a  painful  pre-eminence  among  the 
Scottish  county  and  country  towns  in  the  number  of 
apprehensiona  There  are  44  people  apprehended  per 
1000  of  the  population  in  Ayr  for  breach  of  the 
peace,  petty  assault,  drunk  and  incapable,  and  drunk 
and  disorderly  in  1893,  and  that  is  much  bigger 
than  any  town  in  Scotland,  except  Glasgow  ? — I  have 
no  doubt 

12.294.  Can  you  give  ns  any  explanation  ?— It  is 
probably  the  drunkenness. 

12.295.  Do  you  think  the  drunkenness  is  native,  or 
imported  ? — Partly  native,  and  partly  imported.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  imported  drunkenness. 

12.296.  We  have  been  told  there  are  excursions,  and 
the  races,  and  the  militia  training,  but  do  yon  tiiink 
that  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Ayr  should  have  in 
ratio  very  nearly  twice  as  many  of  these  offences  as 
Edinburgh  ? — I  think  the  drunkenness  is  very  consider- 
able there,  and  I  think  that  is  the  general  opinion 
as  regards  excursionists  specially. 

12.297.  Is  there  anything  in  connection  with  the 
police  administration  that  would  strike  you  there  ? — I 
think  it  is  rather  lax  with  regard  to  drunkenness.  We 
have  an  excessive  amount  of  drunkenness  and  laxity  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  licensed  houses  who 
supply  liquor  to  persons  already  intoxicated. 

12.298.  Have  you  many  drunks  sent  in  to  you? — 
Yes,  a  good  many.  I  have  brought  a  number  of  cases, 
both  male  and  female,  with  me. 

12.299.  Could  you  give  us  any  statistics? — Last 
year,  for  instance,  there  were  1188  males  and  females 
committed  for  offences  specified  on  Table  A, — that  is, 
breach  of  the  peace,  petty  assault,  drunkenness,  begging 
and  vagrancy,  and  importuning. 

12.300.  I  understand  that  there  is  next  to  nothing 
of  importuning  arrests  1 — Very  seldom. 

12.301.  You  have  got  a  good  lot  of  breach  of  the 
peace? — ^Yes,  under  the  influence  of  drink  in  most 
cases  I  should  think. 

12.302.  You  have  got  a  large  number  of  drunk  and 
incapable,  or  drunk  and  disorderly  ?  Yon  have  here, 
I  see,  63  cases  of  begging  and  vagrancy.  Of  the  53, 
45  were  males.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of 
the  large  amount  of  vagrancy  you  have  ? — In  Ayr  ? 

12.303.  For  instance,  we  were  told  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  there  had  been  only  eight  vagrants  in  Greenock 
^isou,  and  five  of  these  came  from  Rothesay  ? — ^There 
is  a  good  deal  of  vagrancy,  no  doubt,  throughout  Ayr- 
shire. 

12.304.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  that? — ^None, 
except  that  they  pass  through  Ayrshire  in  large  num- 
bers, as  they  are  passing  all  over  Scotland. 

12,306.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  peculiar  system 
of  handing  them  on  by  tickets.  The  Chief  Constable  of 
Ayr  told  us  that  he  thought  that  it  was  that  that 
attracted  so  many  vagrants  there  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  very  strong  reason.  The  ticket  system  stops  the 
professional  beggar  alleging  starvation,  and  thus  stops 
the  chief  cause  of  the  misapplied  charity  by  which  he 
used  to  live  so  welL  I  think  they  are  going  towards 
Glasgow  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

12,306.  Have  yon  ever  talked  to  any  of  tfaeee  vag- 
rants?— Yee;  but  they  are  very  reluctant  when  tfa^ 


come  to  prison  to  admit  that  they  are  vagrants.  I  talked 
to  several  yesterday,  both  males  and  females,  and  they 
would  not  admit  for  a  moment  that  they  were  vagrants. 
They  come  in  for  begging ;  but  they  say,  '  No,  we  are 
'  on  the  tramp  in  search  of  labour.' 

12.307.  Then  how  do  they  explain  their  coming  to 
Ayr  ?  They  are  on  their  way  to — where  ? — The  arrests 
are  not  only  in  Ayr,  but  they  are  all  over  the  county 
of  Ayr. 

12.308.  How  are  they  arrested  in  Ayrshire? — By  the 
bui^h  police.  I  think  the  vagrancy  at  Ayr  is  chiefly 
in  the  summer.  I  have  very  few  vagrants  under  arrest 
at  present.  There  are  only  diree  males  at  present  under 
punishment  for  begging,  and  there  are  only  nine  male 
and  three  female  prisoners  who  have  no  fixed  residence. 

12.309.  When  prisoners  come  in  you  ask  them  where 
their  residence  is,  and  of  these  none  will  admit  that 
they  are  vagrants.  It  is  a  little  difficult  therefore  to 
check  them  in  prison.  They  admit  the  begging,  but 
not  the  vagrancy  ? — That  is  so ;  and  certainly  the  men 
I  have  got  in  just  now  are  not  vagrants. 

12.310.  What  is  the  charge  against  them? — The 
charge  in  some  instances  is  begging,  and  in  some 
instances  breach  of  the  peace.  I  had  a  man  from 
Cumberland  in  prison  yesterday.  He  said  he  had  no 
fixed  residence,  but  that  he  had  been  working  for  three 
or  four  weeks  running  as  a  navvy,  and  then  lost  all  his 
money  in  three  days'  drinking. 

12.311.  Do  you  think  that  is  likely?— Yes,  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  brought  him  into  prison.  He 
drank  from  Friday  till  Monday. 

12.312.  Had  he  ever  been  with  you  before? — Yes,  I 
think  once  before. 

12.313.  What  do  your  prisoners  work  at  ? — At  oakum 
and  stone-breaking,  mat-making,  picking  hemp,  and 
beating  carpets.  Picking  hemp  is  teasing  flax  and 
hemp  ropes,  which  come  from  Konisborgh  and  Riga  in 
Russia,  to  be  manufactured  into  new  rope,  lead  line,  and 
thick  cords. 

12.314.  And  your  women  f<— Well,  they  sew,  and 
knit,  and  wash. 

12.315.  They  do  not  do  any  sack  making? — ^We 
have  not  any  of  that  in  Ayr. 

12.316.  Have  you  any  complaints  about  mat-making? 
—No. 

12.317.  We  have  beentoldbya  governor  of  the  prison, 
where  a  large  number  of  mats  are  made,  that  complaints 
are  made  that  the  industry  interferes  with  the  work  of 
the  blind  asylums  ? — Well,  that  is  possible. 

12.318.  But  he  said  the  complaints  were  ill-founded? 
— I  should  think  so. 

12.319.  And  he  said  that  he  had  sold  his  mats  to 
blind  asylums  to  sell  again — have  you  ever  done  that  ? 
— No,  but  an  asylum  might  suddenly  require  them  to 
complete  a  large  order  which  it  might  otherwise  lose. 

12.320.  Have  you  ever  been  applied  to  by  blind 
asylums  for  mats  ? — No. 

12.321.  Do  you  make  many? — Not  so  many  at 
present  Not  so  many  as  I  was  making  two  or  tiiree 
years  ago.  The  industry  has  been  declining,  so  far  as 
my  prison  is  concerned. 

12.322.  You  have  never  had  complaints  levelled 
against  you  ? — ^Never;  and,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  went, 
it  was  not  an  industry  in  Scotland,  except  in  blind 
asylums. 

12.323.  You  have  never  bem  remonstrated  with  ? — 
Never. 

12.324.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Yon  have  a  fair  num- 
ber of  habitual  offenders  constantly  passing  through 
your  handa  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  sending 
them  to  prison  for  twenty-four  hours  or  thirty  days  is 
of  any  service  whatever  ^— None,  sxoept  in  so  &r  as  il 
keeps  them  out  of  mischief. 
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Ooltmel  O.  S.  12,336.  Hvre  jou  any  suggestion  to  make  in  tb« 
MatatUay.  ^^y  of  treating  these  people  with  a  view  to  their  refor- 
21  Dec  1894  "***®° ' — I*  qnite  depends  on  who  they  are.    There 

'  may  be  some  habitnal  dronkarda  for  whom  the  best 

thing  would  be  to  put  them  away.  Some  of  our  worst 
dutraoters  might  be  put  sway,  bat  there  are  a  large 
number  who  come  to  the  prison  who  are  working  hard 
daring  the  week,  and  just  get  on  tiie  spree  occasionally. 
They  come  in  pretty  frequently. 

12.326.  {By  the  Chairman.)  How  (rften  does  this 
respectable  drankard  come  in,  not  the  man  you  would 
hare  no  scruple  in  dealing  with,  but  this  man  whom 
jou  say  is  respectable? — I  did  not  say  respectable,  bat 
hard-working  outside.      There  is  a  man,   Archibald 

F ,  who  works  hard.     He  says  he  is  thirty,  but  he  is 

older.  It  is  eighteen  years  since  he  began  his  prison 
life,  and  during  that  time  he  has  been  58  times  in 
prison,  from  twenty-four  hours  up  to  six  months,  for  all 
kinds  of  offences.  He  is  a  dock  labourer,  "drinks  when 
'  he  gets  his  pay,  has  no  money  at  the  time  he  goes  to 
'  prison,  would  not  call  himself  exactly  a  drunkard.  He 
'  does  not  take  drink  sometimes  for  weeks,  and  never 
'  thinks  of  it  when  in  prison."  That  is  a  marked  thing. 
None  of  these  men  admit  that  they  ever  think  of  drink 
while  in  prison.  They  have  no  desire  or  craving  for  it. 
He  is  not  married,  so  would  be  a  better  man  to  send 
to  some  institution.  If,  he  says,  he  could  get  away 
from  the  place,  he  might  be  better  as  regards 
drink. 

12.327.  What  are  his  offences  f — He  commenced  in 
1876  with  20  days,  his  next  was  7  days,  then  21  days, 
tiien  5  days,  then  4  days,  then  21  days.  Then  5  days, 
then  7  days,  then  14  days,  then  60  days,  because  he 
apparently  intended  to  steal  on  that  occasion.  Then 
14  days.  All  these  are  brtjaohes  of  the  peace,  or  chie€y 
so.     Then  he  had  30  days,  14  days,  and  so  on. 

12.328.  How  many  times  was  he  in  during  1893 ) — 
In  1894  he  has  been  in  six  times. 

12.329.  I  think  I  should  prefer  a  better  man  as  a 
sample  of  the  respectable  class  1 — He  is  a  fairly  decent 
man  this  ;  he  works  very  hard.     Then  here  is  a  regular 

dipsomaniac,  John  F ,  who  is  over  seventy  years  of 

age,  and  who  might  go  to  a  retreat.  He  cannot  refrain 
from  drink. 

12,390.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Can  yon  suggest  any 

new  legislation  by  which  a  man  like  Archibald  F 

should  be  safeguarded  1 — I  think  so.  He  is  one  of  the 
men,  I  think,  who  should  be  taken  before  the  sheriff, 
and  have  his  case  thoroughly  considered  all  round. 

Then  there  is  another  man,  M'C ,  a  hard  worker 

ontside,  not  married,  has  been  nearly  five  years  in 
prison,  53  times  in,  under  forty-three  years  of  age. 

12,331.  {By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  the  number  of 
convictions  this  year  I — He  has  only  been  in  three 


times,  bat  I  am  not  quite  sore  that  I  have  got  his  last  Colonel  c.  B. 
conviction  here.  MaemOoy. 

12.332.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  That  is  to  say,  fairly  ^j  i>^i894 
respecteble  J — Yes,  but  he  is  a  veiy  rough  customer  when      ____ 
in  drink. 

12.333.  {By  the  Chairman.)  We  have  been  told 
that  there  is  a  class  of  working  men  who  get  drunk 
every  pay-day,  every  fortnight,  who  is  probably  the 
model  father  of  a  family  in  every  other  respect — an 
admirable  citizen,  except  this  one  day  a  fortnight — do 
you  ever  come  across  that  kind  in  your  prison? — I 
come  across  men  who  work  hard  outside,  and  keep  a 
fairly  decent  family.  1  don't  say  they  are  model 
fathers  or  citizens. 

12.334.  And  are  they  among  the  people  who  are 
with  you  perhaps  four  or  five,  or  six  times  a  year  1 — 

Here  is  a  man,  P ,  who  is  very  frequently  in,  but 

he  blames  his  wife.     He  is  a  capital  shoemaker,  and  he 
comes  in  very  frequently. 

12.335.  Qive  us  a  statement  of  the  number  of  times 
and  days  these  typical  respectable  men  have  been  in  % — 

12.336.  {By  Col.  APHardy.)  You  have  been  observ- 
ing closely  the  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoneni  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  at  Ayrt — Yes. 

12.337.  The  increase  seems  to  come  from  the  county 
more  than  the  burgh,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  1 — Yes ; 
I  think  that  is  so. 

12.338.  But  there  is  nothing  specific  or  special  about 
it  that  you  have  been  able  to  trace  the  cause  tot 
—No. 

12.339.  At  Ayr  there  are  some  occasions  when  the 
militia  are  up,  and  when  the  race  meeting  is  held,  when 
the  population  becomes  excessively  high ) — That  is  the 
case. 

12.340.  Are  the  penons  who  cause  the  rise  in  the 
prison  population  local  individuals  or  are  they  strangers, 
as  a  mle  t — A  good  many  local,  and  some  few  from  all 
parts  of  England — racing  characters. 

12.341.  But  I  suppose  the  groat  bulk  of  them  are  for 
breach  of  the  peace  and  so  on.  Well,  are  they  local 
people  who  get  tipsy  then,  who  would  not  otherwise,  or 
are  they  race  people  imported  from  other  towns,  such  as 
Glasgow  or  the  south) — Chiefly  Ayrshire,  I  should 
think.  You  are  speaking  of  the  race  meeting.  Well, 
there  are  some  men  even  from  London. 

12.342.  Do  you  find  the  prisoners  work  at  certain 
thii^  more  heartily  and  better  than  they  do  at  others 
— ^for  instance,  at  mat-making  than  picking  oakum  1 — 
Oh,  decidedly. 

12.343.  And  in  conducting  a  prison  yon  can  do  it 
with  less  punishment  when  the  occupations  are  such  as 
the  prisoners  take  some  interest  in  ?— Quite  so.  Picking 
oakum  is  the  most  penal  and  irksome  you  can  give 
them.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Dr.  W.  J. 

Ifaitmiik. 


W.  J.  NAISMITH,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  to  Ayr  Prison,  and  Medico-Legal  Examiner  for 
the  Crown  in  South  Ayrshire,  called  in  and  examined. 


Dr.  W.J. 

NaitimUh. 


12.344.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  Surgeon  of  Ayr 
PriaonT — I  am. 

12.345.  And  you  have  a  large  consulting  practice  in 
Ayr  and  Ayrshire  t — Yee. 

12.346.  And  yoa  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
good  number  of  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness  oatside 
your  prison  practice  t — I  am. 

12.347.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  regarding 
habitual  drunkards  1  Where  do  you  recommend  people 
to  go  to ;  or  do  you  consider  any  of  them  should  be  put 
in  retreats  t — I  have  always  felt  a  very  great  difSculty 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  habitnal  drunkenness  in 
private  practice,  and  have  felt  very  much  the  waut  of 
legislation  on  that  head. 

12.348.  Legislation,  I  suppose 1 — ^Directed  to- 
wards the  confinement  of  habitnal  drunkards.  At 
present  I  take  it  that  their  retirement  in  an  asylum,  for 
instance,  is  merely  voluntary  on  their  part. 

12.349.  We  have  been  told  by  a  number  of  medical 
gentlemen,  or  certain  medical  gentlemen,  that  they 
knew  of  people  in  the  remoter  disbicts  of  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  whese  liquor  was  compaiativoly  di^imlt  to 


be  got,  who  took  charge  of  inebriate  cases ;  have  you 
ever  sent  any  patients  there  f — No.  I  know  of  these 
people,  but  I  h^ve  not  sent  patients  to  them. 

12,350.  Have  you  recommended  patients  to  go  as 
vfduntary  patients  to  an  asylum? — I  have,  and  have 
succeeded  in  many  instances ;  or,  when  I  say  many,  I 
should  rather  say  a  few  instances.  Hy  experience  is 
tb&t  these  suggestions  are  very  seldom  acted  up  to.  If 
you  leave  it  as  a  voluntary  matter,  persons  will  not  go 
into  retreate. 

12,361.  And  those  that  you  have  got,  do  they  remain 
there? — In  a  few  instances.  We  have  known  them  to 
go ;  they  have  nevra  stayed  longer  than  three  or  foar 
montiis,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  their  having  stayed 
there  has  never  been  followed  by  satisfactory  reeults — 
probably  because  they  stayed  there  too  short  a  time. 

12,352.  Have  you  faith  in  any  of  the  remedies  advo- 
cated for  the  cure  of  intemperate  habite? — None.  I 
have  no  personal  experience  in  the  use  of  these  drugs, 
but  my  information  is  derived  from  the  medical  joumala 
of  the  country,  and  from  reading  of  the  experience  of 
othras  in  the  proleasioa. 
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12.353.  That  telates,  of  course,  to  secret  drags;  and 
there  is  no  orthodox  recognition  of  any  drag  as  cora- 
tive  1 — None  whatever. 

12.354.  Coming  to  your  prison  experience,  have  you 
any  snggestions  to  make)  A  very  large  number  of  your 
cases  of  petty  offenders  are  persons  who  are  primarily 

% — Brought  there  through  drink,  and  the  number 

seems  to  be  largely  increasing.  At  least,  I  find  that, 
for  instance,  speaking  very  generally,  so  far  as  the 
prison  of  Ayr  is  concerned,  in  1890  the  total  arrests 
were  1748,  and  in  1893  these  had  increased  to  2415, 
and  out  of  that  number  1188  were  committed  for 
offences  in  Table  A — that  is,  under  the  petty  habitual 
offences.  That  is,  of  course,  very  large — very  nearly 
half. 

12.355.  How  do  you  account  for  that  increase  ? — I 
account  for  the  increase  partly  from  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieve short  sentences  have  no  effect. 

12.356.  But  short  sentences  have  been  going  on  for 
many  years  before,  and  the  increase  has  been  most 
notable  of  late  years? — I  fancy  that  these  cases  of 
habitual  drunkenness  are  simply  getting  worse.  They 
get  drunk  at  shorter  intervals,  and  their  entries  are 
increasing. 

12.357.  That  is  an  explanation  that  has  not  yet  been 
offered  us ;  but  there  was  an  explanation,  we  were  in- 
formed, that  the  high  percentage  of  arrests  for  these 
dranken  offences  in  Ayr  was  due  to  the  Ayr  races,  to 
the  number  of  excursionists  who  visited  Ayr,  to  the 
militia  training  there,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Ayrshire 
method  of  treating  mendicity  encouraged  vagrants  to 
come  to  it  ? — The  population  of  Ayr  is  increasing. 

12.358.  But  not  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  arrests  1 — 
We  have  had  racing  and  these  other  things  for  a  long 
time.  These  things  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it,  but  1  firmly  believe  a  great  deal  of  it  is  dne,  as  I 
have  said,  to  these  short  sentences,  which,  so  far  from 
stopping  drunkenness,  actually  increase  it.  That  is  to 
say  that  the  demoralisation  continues  increasingly,  and 
often  habitual  offenders  are  being  brought  into  prison 
at  macb  shorter  intervals  than  tiiey  used  to  be.  Of 
course,  a  number  of  these  may  be  recommittals. 

12.359.  Of  course  there  is  a  large  number  of  them 
recommittals ;  but  the  Chief  Constable  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  vagrant  class  in  Ayr 
within  the  last  few  years  1 — I  should  not  like  to  express 
any  opinion  upon  that  point. 

12.360.  Have  you  any  proposal  to  make  with  regard 
to  their  present  treatment?— I  am  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  their  sentences  should  be  cumulative. 

12.361.  But,  assuming  that  in  places  where  they  have 
long  sentences,  the  results  are  no  more  satisfactory  than 
where  they  do  otherwise  1 — ^Well,  that  I  do  not  know 
personally ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  hold  the  theory 
that  to  allow  a  prisoner  to  leave  the  prison  cell  after 
the  usual  three,  five,  or  six,  or  seven,  or  even  fourteen 
days,  is  just  to  allow  him  to  leave  prison  with  the 
strongest  craving  for  drink  upon  him. 

12.362.  Snggestions  have  been  made  for  reformatory 
treatment — that  is,  that  habitual  offenders  might  be 
sent  to  an  adult  reformatory,  and  detained  there  ? — I 
believe  that  the  earliest  part  of  the  treatment  must  be 
compulsory  and  forcible,  and  my  belief  is  that  the  man 
who  is  kept  a  longer  time  than  the  usual  short  sentence 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  turaed  out  with  less  of  the 
craving  for  alcohol  than  now  prevails.  I  believe  if  you 
sent  that  man  to  a  voluntary  place  he  wonld  not  stay 
there. 

12.363.  But  we  are  talking  of  compulsory  places  of 
detention,  and  it  has  been  nniveisally  suggested  to  ns 
that,  in  connection  with  any  institution  of  that  sort, 
work  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  treatment) — That 
is  the  most  excellent  plan  of  all.  That  quite  fulfils  the 
conditions  of  longer  imprisonment,  such  as  I  suggest. 
It  is  the  best  of  arrangements.  He  would  be  compol- 
aoiily  kept  from  drink. 

12.364.  Colonel  Macaulay,  as  an  advocate,  in  dealing 
with  respectable  drunks,  mentioned  a  man  with  56 
convictions,  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  within  that  class. 
He  was  a  good  worker,  and  sometimes  he  worked  very 
well.    And  then  he  came  into  tfie  hands  of  the  police, 


and  he  had  submitted  to  fines  and  sentences  of  impri-  Dr.  w.  J. 
sonmunt,  some  of  six  months.     Now,  have  you  seen,  in  Jfairmith. 
your  prison  experience,  many  repeated  convictions  tiiat       rw^issi 
at  all  came  under  the  class  of  useful  citizens  outside  " 

respectable  men  1 — 1  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

12.365.  You  would  not  consider  such  a  man  as  de- 
serving of  much  consideration  ?  You  would  think  that 
he  was  sufficiently  habitual  to  entitle  the  state  to  deal 
with  him  as  an  habitual  1 — Quite  so. 

12.366.  {By  Dr.  Farquharton.)  Do  you  hold  con- 
fident views  as  regards  the  possibility  of  curing  these 
habitual  cases  absolutely  by  voluntary  detention  t — I 
cannot  say  that  I  do.  My  opinions  are  simply  in  the 
direction  of  amelioration.  I  would  not  express  any 
opinion  as  to  absolute  cure. 

12.367.  Because  we  have  statistics  Uiat  30  per  cent, 
of  these  cases  are  cured,  and  can  be  ctued  1 — I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  kind. 

12.368.  Do  you  think  that  the  desire  of  inebriates  to 
drink  goes  on  increasing  with  the  continuation  of  their 
drinking  habits! — Yes,  most  firmly.  They  lose  self- 
control  as  they  go  on  breaking  down. 

12.369.  I  do  not  mean  sell-control,  but  the  physical 
effect  on  them  ? — Certainly,  on  themseWes. 

12.370.  The  same  quantity  of  drink  will  produce  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  for  a  long  time ) — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

12.371.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  here- 
dity % — That  there  is  no  disease  known  where  heredity 
has  such  a  frightful  influence. 

12.372.  I  only  ask  that  because  we  have  had  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ? — far  worse  than  for  phthisis,  or  cancer, 
or  any  other  disease. 

12.373.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  child  of  drunken 
parents  who  lapses  into  drink  is  more  hopeless  than  any 
other  case  1 — I  do. 

12.374.  {By  Profetaor  Dove  Wilson.)  Have  you  ob- 
served whether  sentences  for  drunkenness  and  offences 
committed  through  drink  have  been  increasing  in 
severity  of  late  I — No. 

12.375.  They  have  not  t— No. 

12.376.  How  long  would  you  think  it  necessary  to 
detain  an  habitnal  drunkard  to  ^ve  him  a  fair  chance  of 
his  getting  quit  of  the  drink  craving? — It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  mention  a  time;  but  I  should  say  that  the 
present  sentences  are  utterly  inadequate,  and  I  would 
be  inclined  to  mention  a  month  or  two  as  the  shortest 
time. 

12.377.  Do  you  know  a  class  of  people  who  are  called 
pay-day  dranks  f — I  have  heard  of  them. 

12.378.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  you 
would  deal  with  them  t — ^No,  I  cannot  say  I  have. 

12.379.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  In  speaking  of  the 
inefficacy  of  short  sentences  for  drankards,  and  sug- 
gesting a  longer  period  of  detention,  is  it  in  your  mind 
to  detain  these  people  in  prisont — No.  I  quite  acquiesce 
in  the  reformatory  plan. 

12.380.  Is  it  your  experience  as  a  prison  surgeon,  in 
observing  the  prisoners  who  are  under  detention  for  a 
long  time — say  12  or  18  months — and  are  kept  in 
their  cells  23  hours  out  of  the  24,  that  this  confinement 
is  deleterious  both  to  the  mind  and  bodyt — I  should 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  prison  at  Ayr  is  not  a  long 
sentence  one,  and  that  we  have  very  few  prisoners  in 
for  such  a  length  of  time. 

12.381.  Is  it  not  for  the  same  sentences  as  in  other 
prisons  in  the  country  f — During  my  tenure  of  ofiBce  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  prisoners  who  have  been  in 
that  length  of  time,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

12.382.  It  is  contrary  to  your  experience,  both  prac- 
tical and  theoretical,  to  expect  physical  and  mental 
health  to  continue  up  to  a  sUndard  after  long  periods 
of  what  is  known  as  separate  confinement) — Quite  so. 

12.383.  In  fact  you  would  fix  a  time  when  separate 
confinement  would  cease,  and  outdoor  work  should  take 
its  place  t — Certainly. 

12.384.  Do  yon  find  that  epilepsy  is  in  any  way 
identified  with  alcoholism  t — I  find  it  is  very  strongly 
identified  with  it. 

12.385.  It  is  just  an  evidence  of  the  neniotic 
temperament,  as  drankennees  itself  may  be  t — I  thiak 
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that  epileptic  dnmkardB  are  not  suitable  for  prison 
discipline  at  all.  We  have  to  associate  them ;  we 
cannot  let  them  be  alone,  and  prison  discipline  has  no 
effect  upon  them,  bat,  I  believe,  the  very  reverse. 

12.386.  So  long  as  yon  are  not  able  to  certify  them 
insane,  where  can  yon  put  them ) — I  shonld  be  inclined 
very  strongly  to  send  Uiem  straight  off  to  an  asylum. 

12.387.  But  you  are  not  able  to  certify  them  insane ; 
do  you  think  they  are  fitter  inmates  for  the  poorhouse 
Aan  the  prison  f— I  do. 

12.388.  You  have  in  your  experience  come  across 
cases  of  inebriety  which  hare  gone  on  unnoticed, — at 
all  events,  to  the  authorities,  for  years  ;  and  were  only 
detected  when  a  fatal  assault  was  committed  t — I  have 
known  of  such  cases. 

12.389.  What  would  you  suggest  should  be  done 
with  this  form  of  inebriety  t  What  steps  do  you 
think  should  be  taken  to  bring  this  phase  of  inebriety  to 
the  notice  of  the  sheriff  before  dangerous  assaults  are 
committed  1 — If  his  inebriety  is  unnoticed,  how  are  yon 
to  take  him  in  hand. 

12.390.  Suppose  it  is  known  to  tiie  neighboure  and 
relativee,  as  well  as  the  family,  who  might  hesitate  to 
act,  would  not  the  neighbours  be  entitled  to  bring  the 
ease  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  and  demand  an 
inquiry  1 — That  is  where  I  think  there  is  a  hiatus  in 
oar  legislation,  and  that  there  should  be  some  place 
whwe  the  relatives,  by  application  to  the  sherifil  shonld 
be  able  to  place  such  a  person  onder  restraint,  if  he  is 
adrankard. 

12.391.  Before  he  commits  a  dangerous  assault,  or 
is  likely  to  commit  crime  t — Tes. 

12.392.  (By  the  Chaimun.)  As  you  mentioned 
eases  of  epilepsy  combined  with  drunkenness,  and 
exceptional  treatment  if  necessary  in  that  case,  have 
yon  many  instances  of  weak-minded  persons  in  the 
prison  nnider  your  charge! — I  have,  bat  have  certified 
them  insane. 

12.393.  And  what  is  tiie  result  t— Taken  to  tiie 
District  Asylum. 

12.394.  At  the  expense  of  the  population  t — ^Tes,  it 
is  a  pauper  asylum,  the  district  ona 

12,396.  We  have  been  told  that  in  many  cases 
wfane  that  has  been  done,  the  district  asylum  people 
do  not  take  the  prison  view  of  the  asylum,  and  turn 
tfiem  out! — ^They  have  not  in  the  instances  I  refer  ta 

12,396.  Well-marked  insanity  is  one  thing,  but  we 
have  been  told  of  various  weak-minded  persons.  We 
have  been  told  to^y  of  a  female  who  had  been 
numerous  times  in  jail,  and  who  stole  when  she  got 
oat,  with  no  attempt  at  concealment ;  and  her  mania 
for  stealing  was  so  strong  that  if  she  got  into  a  passage 
in  the  prison,  she  would  pick  up  another  prisoner's 
oakom  and  take  it  into  her  cell! — I  would  have  no 


hesitation  in  certifying  that  woman  as  insane.    She  is  Ihr.  W.  J. 
in  no  case  fit  for  prison  discipline.  Naigmith. 

12.397.  Take  the  case  of  D.T.'s. — what  would  you  gj  p^  jg^^ 

do  with  them!     Would  you  treat  them  as  insane?       __J 

— ^Well,  if  there  is  an  asylum  at  hand,  I  would  be 

inclined  to  send  them  there  till  they  were  better. 

12.398.  Ton  send  a  prisoner  temporarily  insane  to 
an  asylum,  and  then  get  him  back  when  he  recovers  f — 
Tea,  I  have  done  so.  I  do  not  know  I  have  got  him 
back  if  his  sentence  had  lapsed. 

12.399.  But,  if  his  sentence  had  not  lapsed,  be  comes 
back  to  you?-— -If  I  have  certified  him  as  insane,  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  take  him  back. 

12.400.  I  suppose  these  weak-minded  people  you 
think  would  be  proper  subjects  for  the  care  of  the 
Parochial  Board? — I  do,  because  I  do  not  hold  them 
to  be  responsible. 

12.401.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Parochial  Board  ought  to  be  given  power  to  detain 
these  people,  and  not  let  them  out,  without,  at  all 
events,  notice  ? — I  think  so. 

12.402.  Would  it  not  be  rather  hard  to  the  imbecile 
or  fatuous  persons  to  be  put  into  a  pauper  institution, 
and  compelled  probably  to  submit  to  jeers  and  rough 
language,  at  all  events  unfeeling  treatment? — It  is 
a  question  of  alternative.  If  they  are  not  sent  there,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  far  worse  to  be  sent  into 
prison. 

12.403.  But  I  suppose,  if  yon  point  out  that  a 
prisoner  is  peculiar,  has  a  tinge  of  insanity  or  imbecility, 
the  prison  discipline  is  not  so  strictly  enforced,  and  he 
is  not  punished  for  things  another  prisoner  would? — 
But  it  throws  an  enormous  responsibility  upon  the 
prison  officials,  for  if  such  an  imbecile  should  come  to 
grief  in  any  way,  we  would  be  responsible  for  not 
having  treated  him  as  a  person  not  being  responsible 
for  hu  own  actions.  This  responsibility  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  take,  and  therefore  I  say  I  think  the 
kind  of  weakly  person  you  speak  of  is  not  a  person  to 
be  detained  in  Her  Miy'esty's  Prisons. 

12.404.  Is  the  number  of  such  persons  in  prison, 
according  to  your  experience,  large  ? — I  have  only  been 
a  prison  surgeon  for  three  years. 

12.405.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  you  thought  the 
number  of  such  persons  would  be  sufficient  to  justify 
their  separation  to  some  special  establishment  ? — During 
my  three  years  of  office,  several  persons  have  been 
brought  in  like  that. 

12.406.  How  many  ? — Perhaps  a  dozen ;  less.  Everj- 
now  and  then  a  case  of  that  kind  occurs. 

12.407.  Have  you  any  in  Ayr  just  now? — Not  at 
present.  I  have  one  or  two  epileptics  who  are  brought 
in  for  seven  or  fourteen  days.  Then  they  go  out  and 
soon  come  in  again.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 
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Captain  HARDY  M'HABDY,  K.N.,*  Chief  Constable  of  Ayrshire,  called  in  and  examined. 

Cojplttin 

their  lodgings.     This  was  in  the  Largs  and  Skelmorlie  u?e^,,     • 
districts,  wUch  are  particularly  well-to-do  parts  of  the 


12,408.  What  we  wish  to  see  you  chiefly  about  is, 
that  we  understand  that  in  Ayrshire  you  have  organised 
some  system  of  dealing  with  tramps  which  is  known 
throughout  Scotland,  but  details  of  which  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get.  Would  you  please  tell  us  your 
system  in  Ayrshira} — I  have  widi  me  the  annual 
reports  of  this  Society.  The  occasion  of  its  being 
instituted  was  that  several  people  complained  of  the 
number  of  applications  they  had  from  tramps,  and 
my  answer  was : — '  It  rests  with  yourselves  to  cure 
'  that  If  you  do  not  encourage  them  by  relief  you  will 
'  find  you  will  not  be  troubled ; '  and  I  further  said :  '  If 
'you  feel  it  necessary  to  relieve  them  then  I  would 
'  strongly  urge  that  you  endeavour  to  see  that  they  oon- 
'sume  on  the  premises  what  you  give  them  in  food- 
relief.'  To  this  suggestion,  some  kind  ladies,  who  being 
particularly  generous  in  responding  to  appeals  at  a 
time  of  alitckness  in  the  shipbuilding  yards,  said  their 
difficulty  was  not  so  much  in  feeding  the  tramps  as 
that  they  all  wanted  money  to  help  them  towards 
their  night's  lodgings.  Some  would  say  they  had  2d., 
and  they  wanted  3d.  more  to  make  up  the  price  of 


county,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  places  many 
undeserving  tramps  were  drawing  a  great  deal  of  charity 
by  posing  as  ship-yard  workers  out  of  employment. 
I  could  give  no  answer  in  regard  to  these  cases  of 
supplying  money  towards  the  night's  lodgings  as  to 
how  the  relief  could  be  given  in  a  form  less  liable  to 
abuse,  but  I  made  inquiries  in  England,  and  particu- 
larly in  Dorsetshire,  Herefordshire,  Kent,  and  Worcester- 
shire, regarding  societies  for  dealing  with  tramps,  and 
we  established  the  Ayiahire  Society  on  the  system  of 
the  Dorset  Society,  which  latter  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  24  years. 

12,409.  Would  yoa  please  give  us  partdculan  about 
the  operations  of  the  Society  and  how  it  works  ?— >It 
provides  for  the  public  supplying  themselves  with  bread 
tickets,  which  are  exchangeable  for  a  portion  of  bread 
at  the  towns  and  villages  (68  places)  throughout  the 
county.  About  every  five  nules  on  Ms  journey  through 
Ayrehire,  the  vagrant  would  be  able  to  get  not  more 
than  two  pennyworth  of  bread.     It  takes  two  tickets 
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Captain  to  give  him  two  pennyworth  of  braad,  and  the  publie 

^^^        pay  for  the  tickets  the  half  of  that  value,  that  is,  the 
JT   ttrdy.       tiiiets  are  sold  at  half  par  value. 
21  Dec  1894.      12,410.  They  are  add  to  the  public)— At  half  par 
■I  value,  because  it  is  reckoned  that  only  about  half  of  the 

tickets  wiU  be  presented. 

12.411.  But  you  run  the  risk  of  the  loss? — Yes,  but 
besides  the  income  from  the  sale  of  tickets,  subscrip- 
tions are  invited  to  defray  working  expenses,  and  to 
provide  for  any  balance  against  the  Society  on  the 
Relief  Account. 

12.412.  Will  you  give  us  specimens  of  your  different 
tickets ! — Specimen  tickets  huided  in. 

12.413.  You  say  half  a  pound  of  bread  will  be  g}ven 
for  this  ticket.  I>o  you  allow  a  man  to  get  four 
tickets? — He  can  only  exchange  two  tickets  at  one 
bread  station.  It  is  a  half  pound  for  each  ticket. 
A  man  can  get  a  pound  of  bread  if  he  possesses  two 
tickets,  and  a  similar  supply  could  be  obtained  for 
each  five  miles  or  thereby  travelled. 

12.414.  But  do  the  bakers  make  half  pound  loaves ! 
— Half  a  pound  is  a  penny  loaf.  They  generally  give 
them  in  scones,  and  I  find  the  bakers  give  very  liberal 
value  for  the  penny.  They  never  confine  them  to  the 
bare  quantity  that  they  are  obliged  to  supply. 

12.415.  Bread  is  the  only  relief  you  give) — ^No, 
lodging  ticket-books  are  also  sold  to  the  public.  The 
tickets  provide  that,  "If  the  bearer  is  a  wayfarer  in 
'  need  of  reliei^  an  order  for  a  lodging  for  the  night  will 

'  be  given  at Police  Station."    The  person  giving 

the  ticket  is  instructed  to  sign,  date,  and  insert  the 

•  name  of  the  police  station,  and  it  will  only  be  available 
on  that  date  for  exchange  at  the  police  station  men- 
tioned. On  the  cover  tiiere  is  a  list  of  the  stations 
that  the  tickets  can  be  made  available  for  exchange  at, 
and  the  list  includes  every  place  (25)  which  has 
common  lodging-house  accommodation. 

12.416.  Is  there  any  other  feature) — Some  of  the 
public  who  considered  that  diy  bread  was  not  sufficient 
relief  to  give,  said  they  were  obliged  to  give  relief  in 
some  other  form  in  the  way  of  food,  and  asked  if  the 
Society  could  not  arrange  to  give  hot  coffee  and  bread 
and  butter,  or  bread  aud  cheese,  or  tea.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  try  it  experimentally  fint  in  not  more 
than  two  places  in  the  county,  but  I  met  with  the 
District  Committees,  and  there  was  only  one  division 
in  the  county  that  was  inclined  to  try  it,  and  that  was 
Ayr. 

13.417.  Ayr  burgh  do  you  mean  ? — The  division  of 
the  county  is  called  Ayr,  but  that  takes  in  six  or  seven 
parishes. 

12.418.  Have  you  got  a  list  of  thun  now) — ^The 
Ayr  district  takes  in  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  and  Tarbolton, 
Dalmellington,  Prestwiok,  Monkton,  and  Dalryraple 
parishes. 

12.419.  And,  I  suppose,  this  is  the  most  populous 
district) — Except  Kilmamo<^  which  is  rather  mon 
populous.  This  ticket,  which  is  being  tried  tenta- 
tively in  Ayr,  is  described  as  '  Superior  Food  Ticket' 
Its  value  is  2^d.,  and  it  is  made  exchangeable 
at  the  constabtdary  office  for  an  order,  either  to 
the  Ajrr  coffee-house  or  to  the  baker  who  supplies 
bread,  and  arrangements  have  been  nude  for  ite  being 
exchanged  for  hot  soup  and  bread,  or  coffee  and  bread 
and  butter  at  the  coffee-house,  or  for  bread  and  cheese, 
or  bread,  tea  and  sugar,  at  the  baker. 

12.420.  Yoo  did  not  tell  us  the  price  of  the  lodgings' 
ticket)— They  are  sold  at  3d.  a  ticket — 2s.  6d.  for  a 
packet  of  10  tickets,  or  Is.  for  a  packet  of  4  tickets. 
The  oost  to  the  Society  for  lodgings  varies  from  3^ 
to5d. 

12.421.  How  do  you  manage  to  sell  under  cost  price. 
Do  you  find  they  are  not  presented ) — ^Nearly  all  of  these 
are  presented,  and  each  year  there  is  a  deficiency  on  these 
tickets,  although  they  are  sold  nearer  the  real  value 
than  the  bread  tickete. 

12.422.  Tell  us  about  the  coffee  ticket.  You  say  its 
value  is  2^.  What  do  yon  sell  it  to  subecribers  at)— 
Is.  6d.  for  10  tickete.  Very  few  however  have  been 
used.  They  have  been  in  use  for  two  years,  and  the 
report  of  the  trial  of  the  two  years  is  that  the  Com- 


mittee do  not  feel  justified  in  approfing  of  any  extonakm  ^fJlJ^' 
of  the  system,  but  make  no  objection  to  the  oontinuanoe  *[??>■ 
of  the  tnal  in  Ayr.    £3  worth  only  have  bew  negotiated      ^^^' 
in  two  yean.  21  Dec.  18K 

12.423.  Would  you  let  us  have  the  resnlte  <A  your       

operations,  as  set  forth  in  Uie  last  report.     When  did  the 
Asaoeiation  start) — In  1885. 

12.424.  What  do  you  call  it)— The  Ayrshire  Men- 
dicity Society  for  the  Repression  of  Professional 
Vagrancy,  and  the  Supply  of  Relief  to  Destitute  Way- 
farers. 

12.425.  What  do  you  generally  call  it)— The  Men* 
dioity  Society. 

12.426.  What  are  your  operations  for  the  laat  year) 
— ^The  number  of  people  who  have  used  the  Society  ia 
one  year  has  varied  from  1418 — the  greatest  number 
in  the  year  1887-88. 

12.427.  The  number  of  people) — That  is  the  num- 
ber  of  the  public  who  bought  tickets,  with  which  to 
relieve  wayfarers. 

12.428.  When  does  your  year  end) — ^The  31st  Match. 

12.429.  Varied  from  what?— From  1418  in  the 
year  1887-88  to  94  in  the  year  1891-92.  Last  year 
the  number  was  540. 

12.430.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  That  is  the  people 
who  have  biaught  tickets ) — Yes. 

12.431.  (By  the  Oliainnan.)  How  do  you  aooouot 
for  that  falling  off  between  1887  and  1894)— It  is  en- 
tirely due  to  whether  or  not  there  have  been  applica- 
tions to  the  public  to  buy  the  tickets.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  not  felt  justified  in  allowing  the  police  to  importune 
the  public,  but,  more  than  once  at  the  annual  meetings^ 
it  has  been  alleged  that  the  public  did  not  sufficiently 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  Society,  and  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  buy  the  tickete  if  tiiey  were  applied 
to  more.  To  meet  this  complaint  that  the  Society 
was  not  sufficientiy  known,  circulars  giving  particulars 
of  the  system  have  occasionally  been  delivwed  by  the 
constables  to  the  inhabitente ;  and  when  stu^  a 
circular  has  been  distributed,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  who  have  bought  tickets. 

12.432.  What  was  the  purchase  money  of  the  1418 
in  1887-88  ?— £140,  18s.  6d. 

12.433.  Can  you  tell  us  what  class  of  tickete  were 
run  upon? — 1  find  that  £70,  13s.  6d.  was  received  for 
bread  tickets,  and  £70,  5s.  for  lodgings'  tickete  in 
that  year. 

12.434.  And  in  the  last  year,  1893-94)— The 
amount  received  was  £80,  198. 

12.435.  Of  which,  how  mueh  was  for  bread,  lodgings 
and  superior  food)— The  report  of  that  year  is  not 
yet  printed,  but  I  can  say,  from  memory,  tiiat  about 
£2  of  it  was  for  superior  food. 

12.436.  And  the  rest  about  equally  divided  between 
lodgings  'and  bread? — £50,  I  think,  in  lodgings' 
tickete.  There  was  an  advantage  in  them,  and  the 
remainder  was  for  bread  tickete. 

12.437.  Then,  as  to  the  financial  resulte  of  your  big 
year's  operation,  1418) — The  expenditure  in  relief 
given  was  £136,  Os.  8d.  in  tiiat  year,  and  therefore  it 
gave  nearly  £4  profit.  In  adjusting  the  price  of  the 
tickete,  the  object  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  secure 
that  the  full  amount  reouved  for  tickete  sold  shall  be 
expended  in  relief  given,  and  they  make  up  any  de- 
ficiency by  the  subscriptions  obtained  from  the  pnblie 
to  cover  the  expense  of  working  the  Society,  and  any 
balance  on  tiie  relief  account  that  is  against  the  Socie^. 

12.438.  How  far  have  you  required  to  draw  upon 
subscriptions  from  the  public  otherwise  tiian  for  the 
purchase  of  books  of  tickete  ) — The  difference  between 
the  amount  received  for  tickete  sold,  and  the  expendi- 
ture on  relief  given,  is  £47  inthe  nine  years — £609, 5s. 
is  the  income  from  relief  tickete  sold,  and  £666,  Ss.  is 
the  cost  of  relief  supply. 

12.439.  Leaving  a  deficit  of )— £47. 

12.440.  Which  you  have  covered  by  subscriptions ; 
did  you  require  subscriptions  to  pay  other  expenses ) — 
When  starting  the  Society,  we  received  £107,  19s.  Sd. 
in  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  the  working 
expenses  in  that  year  wen  £46,  17s.,  and  that  year,  in- 
cluding balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  on  the  Relief 
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Acconnt,  we  had  an  excess  of  income  of  ;S95,  ISs.  Of 
course,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  many  tickets  were 

still  in  the  hands  of  those  who  bonght  them.     Then 

21  Deo.  1894.  ^^  "^^^  year  it  was  £2,  ISs.  8d.  excess  of  expenditure ; 

the  third  year  £9,  18s.   excess  of  expenditure ;    the 

fourth  year  £30,  8s.  4d.  excess  of  expenditure.  Then 
in  each  year  since,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  income 
as  follows, — the  fifth  year  £14,  9s.  the  sixth  year 
£23,  5s.,  the  seventh  year  £22,  16s.,  tiie  eighth 
year  £5,  19s.  8d.,  and  the  last  year  £7,  Bs.  6d. 
The  haluice  in  favour  of  the  Society  in  the  nine  years  is 
£126,  lis. 

12.441.  Tou  say  that  half  the  bread  tickets  are  not 
made  use  of — ^why  don't  these  tramps,  who  do  not  use 
their  bread  tickets,  sell  them  to  people  who  want  bread  t 
— ^They  could  not  sell  them  to  anybody  but  a  way- 
farer. The  bakers  are  not  allowed  to  exchange  the 
tickets  from  any  of  the  local  poor. 

12.442.  So  that  they  really  give  part  of  them  to  one 
of  those  who  is  qualified  to  obtain  a  ticket  for  himself 
and  use  it.     Take  this  case :  you  have  got  a  good 

many  shops  in  Ayr 1 — Only  one  baker  at  each 

place  is  authorised  to  negotiate  the  tickets. 

12.443.  And  these  are  five  miles  apart  \ — Yes,  and 
no  one  can  exchange  more  than  two  tickets  at  the  same 
place. 

12.444.  So  that  they  cannot  be  exchanged  for  any- 
thing else  t— No.  I  find  that  the  bakers  redly  carry  out 
very  satisfactorily  the  regulations,  though  they  are  often 
applied  to,  to  give  something  else  in  exchange  for  the 
ticket  The  object  of  having  the  ten  divisions  of  the 
county  is,  that  a  man  comes  into  the  country  at  the  north 
end — say  at  Skelmorlie — and  passing  through  the  county 
to  the  south,  though  he  might  be  very  successful  in 
begging  in  SkelmorUe  and  Largs,  and  get  thirty  of  these 
bread  tickets,  they  would  cease  to  be  of  use  to  him 
after  he  reaches  Dairy.  He  could  use  them  passing 
through  Skelmorlie,  Largs,  Fairlie,  West  Kilbride,  and 
Dairy,  and  after  that  he  would  have  to  go  iuto  the 
Irvine  district  for  tickets,  and  they  would  pass  him  on 
a  certain  distance,  but  the  tickets  in  that  district 
would  not  be  of  use  to  him  after  he  passed  into  the 
Ayr  district. 

12,446.  And  he  could  not  sell  them  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, no  matter  how  poor,  because  the  poor  person  so 
sold  could  only  get  lib.  of  bread  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  t — If  he  met  a  tramp  going  north  in  the  direction 
he  had  come  from,  he  conld  supply  that  tramp  with 
the  tickets,  and  he  would  be  able  to  use  them  instead 
of  askiug  others  fur  tickets. 

12.446.  They  can  exchange  tickets! — Yes. 

12.447.  I  notice  you  don't  have  any  dating  to  these 
tickets  or  any  limitation  of  the  time  for  which  they  are 
available? — Not  with  the  bread  tickets.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  no  abuse  of  the  bread  tickets,  and  I  have 
explained  to  the  public  that  my  experience  of  this 
Society  is  that  they  may  give  them  quite  freely— there 
is  no  abuse.  It  is  quite  different  with  the  lodging 
tickets,  because  efforts  are  made  by  men  who  are  in 
employment  to  get  them,  although  quite  able  to  pay  for 
their  lodgings. 

12.448.  We  were  told  at  one  meeting  something 
about  the  very  independent  nature  even  of  the  tramp 
in  Scotland  ?— No,  I  cannot  confirm  that 

12.449.  You  say  that  men,  who  have  had  work  and 
could  pay  for  their  tickets,  would  avail  themselves  of 
lodging  tickets  if  they  could  get  them,  to  save  the 
threepence? — I  find  instances  of  the  tickets  being 
presented  by  men  who  are  in  work,  and  are  not  known 
in  the  district  well.  They  have  trusted  to  not  being 
known  to  get  the  ticket  exchanged. 

12.450.  Would  you  give  us  an  instance! — ^There 

was  a  man  named  Patrick  C ,  who  presented  a 

ticket  at  the  Largs  Police  Station.  He  was  recognised 
as  a  professional  vagrant,  and,  on  being  required  to  turn 
out  his  pockets,  £1,  5s.  lid.  was  found  in  his  posses- 
don. 

12.451.  And  what  was  done  with  himt — Nothing 
could  be  done.  He  did  not  get  his  lodging  ticket 
exchanged. 

12.452.  Would  not  that  be  obtaining  relief  under 


false  pretences — falsehood,  fraud,  and  wUfal  imposi-  Captain 
tion  1— It  is  doubtful  whether  a  Court  would  convict.  ^^^, 
It  is  obtaining  charitable  contributions  nnder  false        *^" 
pretences.  21  Dec.  16*4. 

12.453.  Have  you  any  others? — ^There  is  ar^atry       •>— 
kept,  giving  full  reasons  on  any  occasions  on  whioh 

the  constabulary  refuse  to  issue  the  order  on  the 
lodging-house.  The  following  cases  are  related  in  one 
of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society  as  illustrative  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  constabulary  did  not  issue 
lodging  orders  in  exchange  for  tickete  presented — 1. 
R.  W.  presented  an  order  at  the  constabulary  station 
at  6  p.K.  He  was  the  worse  for  drink,  and  suspected 
not  to  be  in  need  of  relief ;  he  was  asked  to  call  again, 
between  eight  and  nine,  for  his  night's  lodging  order, 
but  he  did  not  return.  2.  T.  M.  answered  the  de- 
scription of    a  man  named  Thomas  O ,  wanted 

at  Galston  for  theft.  He  was  accommodated  in  police 
cells  for  the  night,  and  pleaded  guilty  of  the  theft  on 
the  following  day.    Another,  an  able-bodied  young  man, 

Matthew  S ,  suspected  not  to  be  needing  relief, 

was  found  to  have  17s.  lOd.  upon  him. 

12.454.  You  have  mentioned  a  case  in  which  a 
theft  was  brought  under  the  cognisance  of  the  police 
by  means  of  the  working  of  this  ticket  system — have 
you  had  many  cases  of  criminals  or  offenders  who  have 
been  wanted  ? — No ;  only  three  in  nine  years. 

12.455.  You  have  not  told  us  how  many  of  these 
different  tickets  have  been  issued  ;  you  have  given  us 
the  total  amount,  but  it  will  take  some  calculation  to 
make  out  the  tickets  for  each  year  1 — I  will  send  figures 
to  the  Secretary. 

12.456.  There  is  no  means  under  that  scheme  that 
is  working  in  Ayrshire  of  attempting  to  differentiate 
between  the  respectable  working  man  out  of  work,  the 
tramp  in  search  of  employment,  and  the  professional 
vagrant  ? — It  is  a  fact  that  there  has  not  been  proved- 
an  instance  of  one  of  these  tickets  being  presented  by 
a  respectable  working  man. 

12.457.  The  lodging-house  tickets ! — ^No  ticket  what- 
ever. I  mean  to  say,  that  of  those  that  we  have  in- 
vestigated, I  have  not  been  able  to  establish  that  one 
was  a  really  respectable  working  man — I  have  only 
investigated  the  cases  of  those  who  were  thought  likely 
to  prove  an  exception. 

12.458.  You  have  only  investigated  the  respectable 
cases  with  a  view  to  relieving  them  in  some  other 
way  ? — With  a  view  to  finding  if  they  were  instances 
of  the  respectable  working  man  out  of  employment 
seeking  relief  from  this  Society. 

12.459.  And  you  have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
instance  of  a  respectable  working  man  presenting  a 
ticket  ? — No ;  but  against  that,  I  quite  recognise  that 
a  respectable  working  man,  when  he  was  down  like 
that,  would  be  disinclined  to  give  any  information 
which  would  enable  the  police  to  communicate  with 
those  who  had  known  him  under  better  circumstances. 

12.460.  Of  course  you  must  have  a  certain  percent- 
age, be  it  large  or  small,  of  respectable  men  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work, — take  it  through  the  slack- 
ness in  trade  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  or  the  coal  strike, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  who  may  have  no  money  at 
all,  and  may  be  glad  to  get  these  tickets  for  a  night's 
lodging? — ^I  suppose  there  must  be,  and  perhaps  a 
great  number,  but,  since  this  superior  food  ticket  was 
established,  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  whether  these 
persons  who  get  the  superior  food  ticket,  judged  by 
those  who  relieved  them  to  be  better  than  the  average, 
were  really  so.  I  have  investigated  the  accounts  given 
by  those  people,  and  in  no  case  as  yet  have  I  found 
that  they  were  industrious  working  men.  They  are 
men  who  work  hard  at  times,  but  they  have  lost  their 
employment  throu^  being  unsteady  and  irregular  in 
their  habits  and  not  to  be  depended  on. 

12.461.  Do  you  find  that  those  lodging-house 
tickets,  or  the  superior  food  tickets  especially,  form 
any  temptation  to  tramps  to  go  into  districts  where 
they  are  known  ?— They  certainly  require  to  be  given 
away  with  discretion,  tickets  of  that  value,  and,  if  Uiey 
were  freely  given  away  by  people  who  would  give  no 
relief  at  all  if  they  did  not  have  this  means  of  relieving. 
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Captain.  then  they  wonld  decidedly  encouiage  it.     Very  little  will 

v^f^  encouiage  a  tramp  to  a  district. 

M  Hard^.  12,462.  I  ask  that,  because  the  Burgh  of  Ayr  Police 

21  Dec  1894.  ^^  ^'°^  vaik  the  system  1 — No. 

12,463.  Well,  the  Chief  Constable  spoke  of  a  great 

increase  in  vagrancy  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  system  of  tickets  introduced.  He 
said  many  tramps  came  to  the  police  office  wanting 
tickets.  They  were  told  at  first  they  could  not  have 
them,  but  they  got  them  from  the  subscribers  in  Ayr, 
and  they  were  attracted  to  Ayr  where  these  superior 
food  tickets  and  the  lodging-house  tickets  were  in  exist- 
ence. That  was  his  explanation  for  the  increase  of 
vagrancy.  He  said  there  was  an  increase,  and  attri- 
buted it  to  the  working  of  these  tickets.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  ground  for  that  viewl — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  had  to  meet  the  same  view  of  one 
Inspector  of  Poor  in  Ayrshire — I  think  there  was 
only  one  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  Society  rather 
encouraged  vagrancy  instead  of  checking  it.  Imm&- 
diately  I  heard  that  expression  of  opinion  I  asked  the 
District  Committee  to  meet  and  to  consider  the  matter ; 
because,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  there  were  groimds 
for  thal^  I  would  certainly  advise  giving  up  the  Society 
at  once,  for  I  had  no  interest  in  continuing  it  if  there 
was  any  suspicion  of  it  encouraging  vagrancy ;  but  I 
showed  that,  while  there  had  been  an  increase  in  that 
district,  that  the  increase  was  below  the  average  in- 
crease all  over  Scotland,  and  in  all  other  districts,  I 
think  that  perhaps  Mr  Mackay,  in  reference  to  Ayr,  has 
too  hastily  supposed  that  it  is  due  to  this  Mendicity 
Society. 

12.464.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  with  which  you 
refuted  the  Inspector  of  Poor  who  brought  a  similar 
charge  against  tiie  Society } — I  will  send  them  to  the 
Secretary ;  but  I  was  in  London  yesterday,  and  saw 
a  report  which  mentioned  that,  in  the  year  1893,  there 
had  been  an  enormous  increase  over  the  country  in 
vagrancy,  that  it  was  greater  than  in  any  year  for  35 
years,  with  the  exception  of  1869  and  1881. 

12.465.  {By  Ool.  iPHardy.)  Are  you  talking  about 
Ayr  i — No,  the  Betum  related  to  England  and  Wales. 

12.466.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  that  official  t— 
It  is  in  the  Local  Government  Board  Betums. 

12.467.  That  is  the  English  Local  Government 
Board?— Yes. 

12.468.  Then,  that  of  coarse  applies  to  England,  but 
we  have  no  statistics  for  Scotland  to  that  effect  The 
vagrancy  census  has  only  been  taken  for  a  few  yean 
pastf — That  is  all  I  am  afraid  these  statistics  of 
vagrancy  are  very  unreliable. 

12.469.  Why  I — There  ia  such  a  variety  in  the  way 
the  census  is  taken. 

12.470.  How  are  they  taken — according  to  the 
individual  directions  of  each  Chief  Constable  t — Yes. 

12.471.  But,  are  there  no  instructions  laid  down  by 
the  Inspector  of  Constabulary! — No,  there  is  just  a 
form  that  has  to  be  filled  in.  One  takes  in  tdl  the 
strangers  in  the  district,  whether  they  are  working  omot, 
and  another  omits  those  who  have  got  work. 

12.472.  How  did  you  get  the  increase— you  had 
Scottish  figures  for  two  or  three  years  I  suppose) — 
There  has  always  been  a  system  of  recording  in  the 
Constabulary  Beport  the  number  of  challenges. 

12.473.  But  that  is  very  unsatisfactory  f — It  is  no 
index  to  the  actual  number ;  still,  I  think,  the  Betums 
afford  some  index  to  the  annual  changes  in  the  same 
district 

12.474.  Was  it  by  comparison  of  the  number  of 
tramps  challenged  that  you  arrived  at  your  figures  t — 
Yes. 

12.475.  And  you  showed  that  the  figures  in  Ayr- 
shire were  not  so  great  as  in  the  other  counties  in  Scot- 
land I— Yes. 

12.476.  And  than  even  in  this  parish,  where  the 
Inspector  of  Poor  complained,  the  increase  had  not 
been  so  great  as  in  other  counties  f — Yes. 

12.477.  You  will  let  us  have  the  figures  1 — Yes. 

12.478.  Do  you  find  that  the  fact  that  these  tickets 
are  available  prevents  people  giving  relief  in  money  or 
in  other  exchangeable  articles t — No;  I  cannot  say 


that  it  appreciably  does.    There  are  still  very  many  Ooffmim, 
who  give  direct  relief  in  money  or  food  to  beggars,  but  fiS^jf. 
those  who  use   the   tickets   state  that   they  are  not  ^^"^^ 
troubled  now  by  any  except  those  who  are  in  actual  21  Dec  I8M. 
need  of  the  relief  which  the  Society  gives.  -^— 

12.479.  Well,  then  they  get  off  without  anything 
except  the  tickets— do  you  think  that  a  large  number 
of  the  population  give  money? — Yes.  They  give  as 
they  always  did.  I  can  only  claim  for  the  Society  that 
it  just  meets  the  case  of  those  people  who  feel  that 
they  cannot  relieve  sttangers  or  tramps  for  fear  of  their 
chajrity  being  abused,  and  those  people  who  say  they 
are  probably  nine  times  out  of  ten  relieving  unworthy 
cases,  but  they  would  rather  do  that  than  run  the  risk 
of  refusing  relief  to  one  man  who  was  destitute. 

12.480.  You  say  the  system  was  adopted  after 
obtaining  information  from  Dorsetshire  1 — ^Yes. 

12.481.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  the  Society's 
operations  in  Dorsetshire  was,  and  also  in  those  English 
counties  you  mentioned } — ^The  Dorsetshire  Society  is 
the  one  that  I  have  based  our  Society  on. 

12.482.  (By  Col.  iPHardy.)  How  long  had  it 
been  going  on  in  Dorsetshire  ?-— Twenty-four  years.  I 
have  in  my  hand  the  twenty-fonrth  annual  report  of 
this  Society.  It  states  "  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
"  the  admissions  to  the  Casual  Wards,  the  numbers  being 
"  18,431  in  the  year  ended  December  last,  as  compared 
"  with  13,678  in  1892,— an  addition  of  4753,  which  ia 
"  the  largest  increase  recorded  since  the  formation  of 
"  this  Society." 

12.483.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  about  that  point.  In  every  English  parish  there 
is  provision  made  for  casuals ;  every  casmd  can  get  a 
night's  lodgings  and  some  food — ^is  not  that  so  % — Yes. 

12.484.  That  is  not  the  case  in  any  Scottish  coonty, 
or  under  the  Scottish  Poor  Law } — No. 

12.485.  What  do  they  want  this  organisation  for 
lodgings  and  food  for  in  an  English  county,  where  they 
have  got  lodgings  provided  for  them,  free  of  expense, 
and  food  provided  I — ^They  do  not  offer  lodging  ticket* 
in  the  English  county  Mendicity  Societies.  Our  lodging 
system  is  necessary  in  Scotland,  because  there  are  no 
Casual  Wards. 

12.486.  So  that  they  have  only  bread  tickets  in 
England  ?— Yes. 

12.487.  And,  instead  of  having  three  sets  of  tickets 
they  have  only  one  ? — ^Yes. 

12.488.  Do  they  give  any  recommendations  there, 
or  have  they  any  system  of  passes  to  the  people  in 
diarge  of  the  Casual  Wards  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  the  working  man  in  search  of  work — to  free  him  at 
all  from  the  tests  that  are  imposed  upon  the  professional 
tramp  t — ^That  is  the  system  that  is  in  use  in  Wiltshire 
and  Gloucestershire,  and,  I  think,  other  counties,  but 
that  differs  from  the  Dorsetshire  system. 

12.489.  Which  is  simply  the  giving  of  bread  tickets? 
—Yes. 

12.490.  What  do  they  sell  these  tickets  att— In 
Dorsetshire  they  do  not  sell  the  bread  tickets.  The 
tickets  are  distributed  free  to  alllsubscribers. 

12.491.  And  how  does  the  financial  result  of  that 
system  work  out? — ^I  see  that  their  balance  in  hand 
was  £94,  18s.  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  and 
it  fell  to  £&J  at  the  end  of  the  year— this  year  1893 
having  been  a  bad  year.  The  number  of  tickets  ex- 
changed for  bread  was  considerably  in  excess  of  previous 
years,  and  amounted  to  19,089,  at  a  cost  of  £79,  10s. 
9d.  For  some  portions  of  last  autumn  the  bread  out- 
lay exceeded  £10  per  month,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
been  going  on  with  a  little  profit.  I  have  noticed  thia 
Society  has  had  a  balance  of  upwards  of  £180,  and  it  has 
now  gone  down  to  £67.  I  think  that  is  the  lowest 
balance  during  the  ptwt  ten  years. 

12.492.  {By  Dr.  SuiherUmd.)  I  notice  from  the 
return  you  sent  me  that  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  your  apprehensions  for  the  five  specific 
offences  during  the  past  18  years  ? — Yes. 

12.493.  An  increase  from  2025  in  1886  to  3140  in 
1893 — to  what  do  you  ascribe  that  enormous  increase, 
amounting  to  50  per  cent? — ^I  attribute  it,  for  the  moat 
part,  to  the  creation  of  police  burghs  in  the  county 
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■Caplaitt  12,494.  And  to  any  new  offences  created  by  statute  t 

Mardif  —That  Btatate  created  new  offences  in  the  parts  of  the 

jrSardjf.       county  that  formed  police  burghs,  bat  there  is  also 

21  Dec  1894  ^'^^  7^'  more  expected  by  the  public  from  the  police. 

_^—    '  VHiat  was  tolerated  ten  years  ago  is  not  tolerated  now 

in  the  way  of  disorder.     More  offences  are  taken  notice 

of  each  year. 

12.495.  In  the  year  1893,  305  apprehensions  had 
been  made  of  vagrants  and  beggars  for  petty  offences 
committed  in  your  county,  a  much  lai^r  number  than 
in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  Do  you  ascribe  that 
to  the  influx  of  vagrants  into  Ayrshire  or  to  what  other 
cause  f — Certainly  not  to  any  increase  of  vagrants  in 
the  county,  rather  to  the  fact  that  Ayrshire  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  police  burghs  than  other  counties,  which 
enables  offences  committed  by  vagrants  to  be  taken 
notice  of  in  those  police  burghs  which  could  not  be 
dealt  with  except  in  police  burghs.  Also  this,  that,  in 
recording  the  occupation  of  persons  who  are  convicted, 
I  have  instructed  the  constabulary  that  they  are  not 
to  record  the  professed  occupation  of  a  man  whom 
they  have  no  doubt  about  being  a  vagrant.  You  will 
understand  that  there  is  no  vagrant  who  does  not  state 
an  occupation.  They  describe  themselves  as  tailors 
and  bakers,  bat  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  being 
vagrants,  and  but  for  the  instructions  I  have  referred 
to  I  can  quite  understand  that  in  our  district  two-thirds 
of  those  who  are  classed  as  vagrants  would  be  classed 
by  the  occupations  which  they  stated  they  followed. 

12.496.  Do  you  believe  that  the  relief  of  those 
Tagrauts,  is,  and  would  be,  better  administered  by  the 
police  than  by  the  Parochial  Authorities) — ^I  can  go 
back  to  the  county  of  Essex  when  they  commenced  to 
use  the  police  as  relieving  ofiScers.  They  reduced  the 
number  of  vagrants  in,  I  think,  six  Unions  who 
adopted  it,  from  over  twenty  thousand  to  just  over  two 
thousand. 

12.497.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  more 
police  constables  in  Ayrshire  than  there  are  parochial 
inspectors,  are  there  not,  to  carry  out  the  relief  t — 
Yes. 

12.498.  That  is  to  say,  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  find  an  inspector  to  give  the  neces- 
sary relief  and  shelter,  whereas  there  can  be  very  little 
difficulty  in  any  part  of  Ayrshire,  at  any  time,  to  find 
a  constable  at  a  reasonable  distance  1 — I  do  not  think 
that,  in  Scotland,  such  a  transfer  would  make  any 
reduction  in  tiie  number  of  tramps  relieved. 

12.499.  But  if  relief  were  granted,  there  would 
always  be  a  police  constable  at  a  reasonable  distance  to 
approach  and  ask  for  relief  t — Yes,  quite  so. 

12,600.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  After  all  your  ex- 
perience, what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  system,  if 
there  was  a  national  one,  for  dealing  with  migratory 
poorl — ^I  could  not  say;  I  would  not  venture  an 
opinion. 

12.501.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  people  tramping  who  ought  to  be  assisted 
some  way  or  other! — ^Yes. 

12.502.  You  consider  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
men  actually  needing  work  f — I  know  there  are. 

12.503.  And  yon  would  be  for  assisting  them  in 
some  way  1 — Yes. 

12.504.  Otherwise  the  men  are  forced  to  b^t — 
Yes. 

12.505.  And  they  probably  are  deserving  persons  ? — 
Quite  80. 

12.506.  But  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
class  of  professional  vagrants,  a  disreputable  class,  who 
should  be  repressed  I — Quite  so. 

12.507.  But  you  are  unable  to  suggest  a  scheme  for 
dealing  with  those  who  are  believed  to  be,  or  who  have 
some  means  of  saying,  that  they  are  labouring  men 
actually  in  search  of  work — ^you  cannot  give  us  a 
scheme  for  dealing  with  them  satisfactorily } — No ;  I 
see  all  the  schemes  that  have  been  tried  have  failed. 
I  saw  that  the  system  of.  giving  them  a  way-bill  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  is  very  strongly  con- 
demned by  those  whose  opinion  should  be  given  weight 
to  upon  the  subject. 


12.608.  {By  ike  Chairman.)  By  whomt — I  see  the  Cbptain 
Chief  Constable  of  Dorsetshire  in  his  report  says Bardif 

12.609.  Who  is   the  Chief    Constable  t— Captain  ^f'^o^- 
Amyatt.     He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  21  Dec  1894. 

the  card  suggested  would  be  to  create  a  new  class  of       

licensed  travellers. 

12,510.  That  is  the  way-bill  t— Yes ;  who  would 
have  a  certain  claim  on  the  workhouse,  and  on  the 
charity  of  the  public,  and  the  alleged  loss  of  a  ticket 
would  be  sufficient  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the 
charitable.  Captain  Amyatt  pointed  out  it  was  only 
the  revival  of  an  ancient  statute,  which  had  proved 
ineffectual  some  centuries  ago ;  and  remarked  that, 
though  vagrancy  had  increas^  in  Dorset  during  strikes 
and  depression  of  trade,  the  increase  was  not  so  great 
as  in  other  places. 

12,611.  You  mentioned  that  in  Essex,  by  the  em- 
ployment uf  police  constables  as  relieving  officers,  the 
number  of  vagrants  had  been  diminuhed  from  20,000 
to  20001— From  25,000, 1  think. 

12.512.  Can  you  give  us  a  reference  to  your  autho- 
rity ?— I  think  it  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Sir 
John  Walsbam,  Inspector  of  Poor  Laws,  and  of  the 
Chief  Constable  of  Essex,  in  the  first  report,  page  48, 
or  the  second  report,  page  152,  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  The  House  of  Commons  on  Police,  1853. 

12.513.  As  to  the  advisability  of  employing  police 
constables  in  Scotland  in  similar  duties,  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  them  to  be 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  technicalities  of  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law — the  matter  of  relief  of  able-bodied  men,  and 
the  responsibility  of  not  relieving  men  apparently  able- 
bodied,  who  ta^ned  out  to  be  in  ill-health  1 — I  was  not 
at  all  favourable  to  that  duty  being  extended  to  the 
police. 

12.514.  You  don't  go  that  length.  Have  you  any 
bye-laws  against  vagrancy  in  Ayr? — ^No.  I  hand  you 
the  order  that  governs  the  police  in  Ayrshire  vrith  regard 
to  vagrancy.  They  were  orders  for  the  treatment  of 
tramps. 

12.515.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  powers  you 
have  of  dealing  with  them  for  begging  offences? — 
Simple  begging  is  an  offence  within  the  burghs. 

12.516.  I  am  excluding  the  burghs — they,  of  course, 
are  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act  Outside  the  burghs 
is  it  an  offence  t — Not  simple  begging. 

12,617.  And  I  suppose  being  drunk  and  incapable 
is  an  offence  only  against  the  licensing  laws,  incurring 
a  liability  for  twenty-four  hours'  imprisonment,  or  a 
five  shilling  fine. — Quite  so. 

12.518.  Yon  have  experience  of  the  more  drastic 
provision  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  in  the  police  burghs 
^-do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  with  regard  to  drunken- 
ness and  vagrancy,  were  extended  to  counties  f — I 
feel  very  strongly  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Buigh  Act  relating  to  vibrancy  to  the 
rural  districts. 

12.519.  You  think  that  would  be  an  mistake! — 
Yes. 

12.520.  You  are  aware  that  the  Ayr  County  Council 
attempted  to  frame  bye-laws  % — No. 

12.521.  And  you  do  not  desire  any  extra  power? — 
In  those  counties  that  have  been  dealt  with  it 

12.522.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  ultra  vires  f 
— ^I  think  that  may  have  caused  the  county  of  Ayr  to 
delay  consideration. 

12.523.  That  is  simply  a  question  of  their  being 
tdtra  vires,  which  can  at  once  be  settled  by  legislation, 
and,  supposing  the  question  were  settled,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  absolutely  undesirable  by  legislation  to 
extend  the  vagrancy  clauses  of  the  Burgh  Police  Actt 
— It  is  the  simple  begging  that  I  would  fear  being 
extended  to  the  county  districta  I  have  a  report  in 
my  hand  which  I  submitted  to  the  Police  Committee 
on  that  subject. 

12.524.  Would  yon  give  us  the  gist  of  it! — I  think 
that  simple  begging  excepted  everything  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  408th  to  the  411th  of  the  vagrancy 
clauses  of  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892— all 
the  offences  that  are  iiid'i  'el  in  these  clauses  could  bs 
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dealt  with  in  the  coun^j  under  various  statute^  wch  as 
the  Preveiition  ol  Crimes  Act,  1871,  which  extended  to 
,^  .  Scotland  the  Rogue  and  Yagabond  clause  of  the  EngliBh 

2]l>))^  1394  Yagrancy  Act;  tlie  Trespass  (Scotland)  Act,  1865 j  the 
-■■-  Industrial  Schools  Act,  the  Pedlars'  Act,  and  the  Pre- 

vention of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act. 

12,526.  I  see  in  this  address  to  the  Police  Com- 
mittee of  Ayrshire,  ^ou  have  dealt  with  the  subject  very 
elaborately,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  put  it  in;  Dut  you 
metition  here  that  the  attempt  tu  suppress  vagrancy  by 
committals  to  jail  was  tried  some  jears  ago  in  the 
coadty  of  Essex.  X>uring  a  period  of  three  years  a 
lOOU  were  committed,  but  it  led  to  considerable  expense 
without  i)roducing  a^y  favourable  result — what  is  yonr 
authority  t — It  is  printed  on  the  ma];gin  of  the  Beport. 

12,626.  You  make  frequent  references  to  Essex  t — 
My  father,  the  late  Admiral  M'Hardy,  was  the  Chief 
'Constable  (A  that  county  from  1840  to  1881. 

t2;537.  Tou  consider  that  It  is  desirable  that  q^jfot- 
lunity  shoidd  be  taken  to  provide  for  powecs  Cor 
special  cases — acts  of  begging,  attended  with  abusive 
or  insulting  words,  or  behaviour  not  necessarily  amount- 
ing, in  a  legal  sense,  to  intimidation — but ,  is  AQt  that 
ft  crime  at  common  law  f — Ko. 

112,528.  Another  matter  which  you  want  more  ^wers 
upon,  is  to  deal  with  common  prostitutes  loitering  or 
importunii^ ;  is  that  an  offence  which  is  at  all  common 
in  the  counter  districts  outside  the  buighs  1 — ^Yc3,  on 
the  outskiHs  oFlatige  fiu^hs.  They  are  driven  outside 
the  burghs  l)y  the  action  of  the  police  under  the  Burgh 
Act. 

12^529.  And  what  about  old  clothes  men  dealing 
from  door  to  door  1 — ^They  don't  come  under  the  Pedlars' 
Act 

12.530.  Bag  and  bone  gatherers — have  you  maoy  of 
them  % — No,  not  manj. 

12.531.  Parliament  is  a  very  practical  body,  and  any 
new  proposals  that  are  brought  before  it  are  not  likely 
to  be  favourably  entertained ;  but,  if  you  sj^y — '  Here  is 
*  a  clause  dealing  with  vagrancy  which  is  a  law  in  all 
'  the  burghs,  and  apparently  works  well;  extend  it  to 
'  Jthe  counties  which  surround  them,  and  enable  them 
'  to  protect  themselves  from  having  these  disorderly  or 
'  vagrant  classes  thrown  into  the  county,' — to  what 
harm  cuuld  it  bet  Yonr  people  need  not  imprison  a 
thousand  vagrants ;  but  they  wquIJ  have  the  powers  to 
deal  with  them  as  severely  as  in  the  burghs  \-~4.  take  a 
case  such  as  tbis.  There  is  a  county  house  in  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  uf  relieviog  everybody  who  appears 
in  need  and  applies.  That  house  is  let  to  a  stranger, 
and  the  stranger*  who  ^oes  there,  finds  that  he  is  iacon- 


venienced  by  the  number  of  applicants  for  islief,  and  Oo^iCoMa. 
he  calls  upon  the  police  to  enforce  the  atatutoij  powers  Bardy^ 
for  summary  apprehension  ol  beggars.  Bar^. 

12.532.  He  would  ^ve  a  beggar  in  cha,ige;  tbat  2ii)ec.  JSH. 

means  that  the  beggar  would  be  taken  to  the  peUce       

office,  and  the  stranger  would  be  obliged  to  walk  np  to 

the  police  office  next  morning  and  give  evidence  and 
he  would  think  twice  .before  he  arrested  the  lUext 
"beggar  1 — He  would  send  the  lodge-keeper. 

12.533.  But  the  lodge-keeper  could  not  give  evidence 
unless  he  saw  the  beggar  t— -Well,  iie  would  likje)y,«ee 
him. 

12.534.  (By  Col.  iTBardy.)  What  Act  kit  that  you 
8«or  begging  is  prohibited  by  ? — Simple  beggiqg  is  not 
.psohibited,  except  In  buijghs. 

12.535.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  by  jireaent 
statutes  everything  you  wanted  prohibited !— rNc;  with 
the  exception  of  simple  begging,  or  evgo.  bagging  with 
abusive  language. 

12.536.  AuS,  as  I  understand,  yoa  would  l)e.aorty>to 
see  powers  of  apprehension  given  for  cases  .of  siqi^le 
begging  ? — Yes. 

1^,537.  (Bi/  Miss  Stevenson.)  I  ondemtood  iihat  jh>u 
said,  in  answer  to  Col.  M'Hardy,  that  yx>u  believed 
there  were  very  many  honest  man.tnunpingan.seftcch 
of  work  ? — Yes. 

12,533.  But  that  you  oould  not.AnggeBt  any  means 
by  which  they  might  be  assisted  And  helped  ou.tkueir 
w^y ) — I  am  afraid,  to  spggest  enjr  system. 

12,;533.  Am  I  also  right  iu  bslieving  Aat,.ia  answer 
to  the  Chairman,  you  said  that  amoi^t  the  tramps 
relieved  1^  your  Hendicitiy  S«pie.t|y  you  had  in  your 
experience  found  very  few  of  the  class  which  mig^t  be 
characterised  as  respectable  working  men  in  search  of 
workt — I  said  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  find  one  .of 
those  that  I  had  investigated ;  but  J  would  .not  liJoe  it 
to  be  understood  that  there  really  may  not  be  a  great 
number,  because  those  whom  I  think  most  re^jeotable 
men  may  hesitate  to  give  the  information  that  enables 
you  to  investigate  their  antecedents. 

12.540.  And  also  yon  thuik  possibly  th^y  would 
prefer  not  to  apply  to  such  a  Society  for  help  if  tbey 
could  do  without  it? — Amongst,  that  class,  deubtless, 
there  are  many  '^  ^^  suffer  a  great  deal  before 
begging. 

12.541.  Am  L  right  that  your  .Society  does  not  deal 
with  women  and  children,  but  only  ^ith  men  i — It  in- 
cludes women  and  children. 

12.542.  And  yon  provide  lodgings  for  them  also ) — 
Oh,  yes;  for  any  destitute  wayfarer,  whetjiier  man, 
wuiuan,  or  child.    |The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.  ArMbaU  Mb.  ARCHIBALD  A.  YOUNG,  Assessor  at  the  Central  and  St.  RoUox  Pblice  Courts,  Glasgow^,  jf^^  ArMiaU 

X  Tounff.  called  m  and  trxamined.  A,  Voting, 


12.543.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  assessor  at  the 
Centivil  Police  Conrt  t — ^I  am  interim  assessor  and  clerk 
of  couit  in  the  Central  and  St  Uollox  Police  Courts. 

12.544.  Would  you  please  explain  the  dnties  of 
assessor  tu  the  Glasgow  police  magistrates?  —  The 
assessor  sits  along  with  the  magistrate,  and  keeps  the 
court  book,  and  also  advises  the  magistrate  on  all  ques- 
tions of  law  which  may  occnr,  and  geuetally  ^dves  his 
advice  to  the  magistrate  regarding  the  penalties  that 
should  be  imposed,  and  other  matters  that  come  before 
the  court. 

12.545.  In  fact,  he  is  the  power  behind  the  magis- 
trate t — ^Tu  a  considerable  extent ;  especially  when  the 
magistrates  come  at  first,  they  require  to  be  guided  a 
good  deal  When  they  havu  gained  a  Httle  experience 
they  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  assessor,  except 
on  legal  qnestions. 

12.546.  There  are  several  assessors  in  Gla^owl — 
Yes. 

12,517.  Do  they  ever  consult  at  all  with  the  view  of 
trying  to  arrange  in  any  way  uniformity  in  dealing 
irith  'casqa  of  tne  same  sortt — ^We  somethnes  have 
meetings 'together. 

13,548.  I  ahouRlTalher  H^irith  the  View  of  -ncom- 
iwiniTing  or  advitftDg;tlte:mag^atratei,  so  lar  as  iu  their 


duty  lies,  in  the  direction  of  uniformltyt — ^Yes.  'We 
sometimes  meet  together,  and  talk  over  things ;  and  I 
think  generally  we  are  pretty  much  on  the  same  lines 
as  regards  uniformity. 

12.549.  We  have  been  told  that  under  the  Police 
(Glasgow)  Act,  as  the  law  is  interpreted  by  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal, care  is  taken  not  to  make  any  mention  of 
previous  convictions  1 — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

12.550.  Eveu  when  the  prisoner  had  been  fcrand 
guilty,  except  in  charges  where  previous  convictions 
form  part  of  the  chaige  ? — Yes,  where  they  are  sche- 
duled. 

12.551.  A  witness  that  we  examined  after  tiiat  gentle- 
man, had  taken  a  note  of  the  proceedings  that  transpired 
in  court,  and  in  almost  every  case  we  found  that  the 
magistrate  informed  himself  previously  to  passing  sen- 
tence, Hud  informed  himself  by  questions,  as  to  whether 
tliis  was  the  first  offence  or  not  1 — He  informs  himself 
in  our  conrt  by  getting  the  information  from  the 
assessor  pretty  ^equently,  and  sometimes  he  askx  the 
prisoner  the  question,  '  Have  you  been  here  before.' 

1^553.  Is  that  not  rather  straining  at  a  gnat  So 
swtdlow  a  camel,  to  t^e  eaA  trouMe  to  \eev  .tie 
-antheotic  record  dl  books  out  (ft  the  magittiate's  know- 
ledge,  and  aUow  lifm  to  bA  die  primmer  a  ^eMiop, 
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Mr  iNvftiaiy3'whii>  tfaerpmooer  iff  tkUe  tc^-  t)is<  oowtndieiMil'  by  cou» 
^.  riHBiy.      Bt«Me»f — WfcethftF'  th«y  ask  a  piisoaw  or  not,  we  <toi 
aot  allow  a  oonstable  to  ooMe  fwwwL    Th»  pnxantop^  ' 
iaui  does  not  allow  bim  to  «eiBe  forwavd. 

IS, 553.  And  so  the  prisoner  raaj-teU  as  nnny  lias  as 
ha-lftesf-No. 

12,564i  fo  that  knownr  to  the  prisoner  (— Unless  he 
b  B  knowing^'one ;  bat,  as  a  maMer  of  fact,  tbe  magis'' 
trates,  and  more  especially  the  assessors,  very»o»>n  gafe. 
to  know  the  nm  ef  habitnal  offenders'  who  are"  up  for 
dnmkenness  and  incapability. 

12,555.  And  yon  would  think  it  a  matter  of  ordinary 
coHiBfrto  inform  the  magistrate  that  this  was  an  old 
offbndert— Yea. 

12,656.  Ib  connection  with  habitual  offences,  have 
you  any  suggestions  to  make  1 — [  hare  had  n  pretty 
extended  experience.  It  extends  to  about  twenty  years 
in  the  police  courts.  I  was  clerk  of  court  to  Stipendiary 
Qemmel  all  the  time  that  he  was  stipendiary  magistrate 
— ^hat  was  for  seventeen  yeafs.  The  olass  that  I  think 
legislation  perhaps  is  required  most  for,  in  the  way  oi- 
confinement  for  a  lengthened  period,  is  the  class  of 
dhink  and  incapable  women.  I  have  been  struck  with 
tUs,  that  there  are  far  more  habitual  women  brought 
up  for  being  drunk  and  incapable  than  men. 

12,667.  Yes,  we  have  evidence  on  that  point;  we 
have  statistics  and  figures  ? — I  do  not  think  as  regards 
the  men  that  there  is  so  much  neoeasity  for  it  There 
is  a  question  regarding  the  number  of  people  brought 
up  in  Glasgow  for  being  drunk  and  incapable. 
During  a  number  of  years,  Stipendiary  Glemmel 
questioned  all  the  drunks  individually  as  to  where  they 
lived  and  what  they  did,  and  I  noticed  as  a  result  of 
that — and  he  used  often  to  remark  it  to  me — that  of 
all  the  male  drunk  and  ineapables  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, there  were  at  least  one-third  who  did  not  belong  to 
CRa^flFW.  They  were  men  who  <saaM  in  from  Moti^er- 
well,  or  Hamilton,  or  Dumbaorton,  or  elsewhere,  per- 
haps to  see  a  football  match,  and  got  the  worse  of 
drinkv 

12,558.  Many  footballew  f — Yes,  a  good  many. 
SHp^K^ry-  Gemmel  used  to  remark  that  after  a  large 
football  match  we  had  rather  en  increase  in  these  ones. 

12,669.  Many  from  Govan  J — ^Yee,  a  good  many. 

T2,5W.  More  than  its  share  t — ^No.  I  would  not  say 
more  than  its  share,  consMering  its  larg»  population. 

12.561.  But  a  good  share  for  66,000  of  a  population, 
as  compared  witfe  Glasgow^  672,000  T  Do  you  think 
thero  is  a  conmdeisMe  share  from  Qovwi  1 — Yes, 

12.562.  I  asked  that  because  it  bears  upon  a  point 
which  I  am  going  to  ask  you  now  Can  yoo  give 
u»  any  explanation  a»  ta  how  the  mimhar  of  ^ipi«- 
h«BBione  in  Glasgow  in  1895  we»  60  per  1000  for 
breaches  of  the  peace,  petty  assaults,  drunk  and 
incnpatUei^  and  itvmk  and  disorderiies,  whereas  the 
ntmhfer  of  arwetb^  in'  GieTan  was  only  2ftt— I  wouM' 
be^hiclinvd  feo  sarf  tbo'  reason  of  thai  was  tkat  s  large 
pttportianioP  oBf  casee^oaaro  ob  the  Sbtnrday  night 
Our  Monday  court  would  be  equal  to  any  other  three 
dflfs  of  tBe  week:  On'  Satavday  eveoingrl  undasfeand 
tfaikt-  a  gretlt  numher  of  people  emne  id.  from  t^e 
outlying  distneta  into  Ola^w.  If  yen  were  going 
down,  say  to  the  Govan  Boad,  between  two  and  six  ob 
a  SSiturday  afternoon,  youTvoold  see  a  streann  of  pe«^e 
making  for  Glasgow.  Later  in  the  night  the  strean 
retnnis  fromGlaegowi  and  in  thai w^  Glasgow,  I  think, 
gets  a  great  many  ontiying  cases  on  a  Satarde^  night 
of  people  who  oome  into  the  city,  get  Ae  wono  of 
drink,  and  are  apprehended'for  being  drank  andinoap- 
able  ;  while,  on  the  otiier  band,  G^vm  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  do  no*  get  from  Glasgow  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  same  extent.  CnasgowisthecMitro' 
of  attmction  and  amusement. 

12.663,  But  yon  do  not  tMn*  the  peoplo  of-Glaegow 
have  more  original  sin  in  them  than  th»  people  of 
Gavaa  fU-Nbi 

19.664.  0^of  Oreennel^  w  oT  LeiHh  t^No,  I  do  not! 
think  they  havv, 

}2,66B.  Ahid  y«t  Leitit  has  only  on»4bird  of  tbe 
nimiber<rf^«rre8tB>iti€Hasgew,  and' Greenock  has  little 
mote  than  ooe^iaHtL— I  woeld  aay  Giecmock  w«n't  have- 


any  inluz.    Leitb' people,  I  would.  fajMy,  ganp^^MnArdakaUiL 
Edinburgh,  ^-  y<m»9k.  -    *■- 

18,566.  Well,  but  Ediahosgh  is  only  24.  per  1000  f  jj  li^igMii 
-^at  if  yxn  take  Edinburgh  as  the  eentr*of-  a  radivB  ,] 

of  10  milea,  and  take  Qlafsgow  as'tite  eeBtr&ef  a  corr«<^ 
spondhig  radias,  I  weidd.  t»f  that  Glasgow  is  the  aefOie 
oi  mc&D  krget  papnlatiM  than  what  Bdmbnrgli  haa- 
imnediatefy  aronaid  it 

1^671  YioU'birvohad  aloiigpolice-eoi»t«xfeiieBcia^ 
and  you  have  sat  under  Stipendiary  Gemmell,  who  was 
a  gentleman  disposed  by  nature  to  deal  leniently  witb< 
the  vast,  majority  of  cases  that  came  under  his  notice  t 
—Yee, 

12.568.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  arrests  can  be  ; 
at  all  due  to  the  officious  interfereaee  of  constables' 
with  oases  that  could  be  perfectly  well  left  to  find 
their  way  home  t — I  think  not.     I  sometimes  see  oases . 
where  I  think  constables  would  have,  perhaps,  been 
better  to  kt  the  people  go  home,  hut,  tc^ng  the  mass 
of  cases  gencvally,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  due  to  that. 
The  drunk  and  incapable  cases  form  a  large  proportion. 
Now,  all  these  cases  are  quite  justifiably  apprehended, 
because  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  drunk  and  inoap-< 
able  to  plead  not  guilfy.     There  will  be  one  in  tiurty,  - 
at  the  outside,  who  plead  not  guilty. 

12.569.  And  of  those  who  plead  not  guilty  1 — The 
majority  are  convicted.  There  are  sometimes  special 
circumstances.  A  man  will  plead  he  got  a  knock  on 
the  head,  which  made  him  stupid,  and  tbe  magistrate 
may  consider  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was' 
drunk  or  not,  and  he  gets  off. 

12.570.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  these  eases  of 
disorder  arise  from  the  injudicious  interfereooe  of  con- 
stables ?     The  Chief  Constable  of  Govan  told  us  that 
he  largely  reduced  the  arrests  by  ordering  his  men  not 
to  interfere  more  than  they  could  hdp, — that  ptevioaS' 
to  his  going  there  they  had  interf^ed  very  ofteur  ia 
cases  where  it  was  not  necessary,  and  tiiat  they  hod  the ' 
whole  population  against  them  to  such  an  eztest  that, 
on  a  man  being  arrested,  a  crowd  got  round  him^  and 
took  parts  for  the  prisoner  and  against  the  ceastab)^ 
and  there  wa»  a  cause  of  riot,  and  half  a  dooen  peoj^' 
weare  r«n  in  in  consequence;   that  he  had  changed  ti\' 
that,  and  that  the  people  now  regarded  the  police  more ' 
as  their  friends,  and  that  fewer  arrests  were  required, 
and  the  police  work  was  more  pleasantly  done  t—I  do 
not  think  I  coidd '  say  the  police  of  Glasgow  unjustiK- 
ably  anrest  people. 

12.571.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  iiritatieo  arising' 
out  oif  1^  frequency  of  police  intervention  which  teads 
to  the  arrest  of  ^any  large  number  c£  pe«^  in  connect 
rion  with  the  arrests  nutde  by  ike  people  uoneeeasarily: 
airested  1  Do  you  find,  uniy  peo^  t^en  up  interfere 
ing  with  the  police  when  they  are  armatiag  a  drank 
and  inoapable  manl*->'Not  a  lafge  psopeition.  There 
asea  few  perhap»^perhaips  more  in  the  St.  RDllox'di»<< 
trict  of  that  kind.  About  Gamgad  Read 'there  \ai 
nAhut  a  disorderly  element. 

15.572.  But  your  think,  on  the  whole,'  you  can  oflto 
no  explsnaitiou,  ecceept  what  you  have  givea  us  t-~The- 
sJtnatioa'of  Glasgow,  and  the  nature  of  the  oeoopations 
of  the  massi'Of  the  population,  and  good  wages  that  avq- 
earned  is  some  di84;r)cts  msfy  have  ^otnething  to  do  with 
it.  There  is  a  large  amoant  of  money  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  these  people. 

13.573.  Do  you  come  aoroas  many  pay«daydRMikardsl 
that  is  to  say,  men  who  every  big  pay-day  get  drank  t 
—Not  many. 

12.574.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  that,  if  we 
make  any  atttempt  to  deal  with  habitual  dnmkarde,  sa^ 
as  t^e  men  who  come  before  t^e  police  court  se  many 
times  in  a  year,  that  we  should  get  into  our  net  a  veiy 
large  number  of  respectable  and  estimable  wt^ing  men, 
who  get  drunk  every  frartnightt— -Yes. 

13.675.  Does  your  ezpericBce  lead  you  tobefiavs  in 
the  existeooe,  on  a  large  scale,  of  snob  menf— I  do  not 
think  there  aroi  many  men  who  come  before  the  oeenrt' 
once  a  fortnight  or  once  a  monti). 

12.676.  It  is  aaggested  he  would  not)  eome  into  the 
haads  of  the  pdice  anything  like  so  ofteaf-^Thera 
mi^  be  pay-day  droakards  who  eoly  drink  to  tha^ 
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Mr.  Arthibatd  extent  that  they  get  the  worse  of  drink,  bat  do  not 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 

12.577.  But  it  is  suggested  that,  for  every  time  a 
man  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  he  manages  to 
get  home  six  times  1 — I  daresay  that  is  the  case. 

12.578.  Do  yoa  find  any  respectable  people  coming 
npt — There  are  a  good  many  of  the  men,  I  would  say, 
on  the  Monday  morning  who  come  before  us  who  are 
respectable  working  men  in  pretty  steady  employment, 
who  just  get  drunk  through  it  just  being  Saturday 
night,  and  having  means  at  their  baud. 

12.579.  The  bailies  deal  very  differently  with  cases 
of  the  same  class,  don't  they,  or  do  you  ever  try  to 
get  them  pretty  much  on  the  same  lines  ? — Yes,  they 
vary  a  little.  Some  give  the  '  drunk  and  iuuapables ' 
a  fine  of  28.  6d.:  others  admonish  them,  and  others 
give  58.  at  once. 

12.580.  Some  of  them  14  days  at  particular  seasons, 
especially  at  New  Year  timef — My  experience  has 
rather  been  that  they  are  inclined  to  be  more  lenient 
than  that.     That  is  the  citizen  magistrates. 

12.581.  We  have  been  told  that  before  the  New 
Year  a  immber  of  habituals  were  run  in  for  long 
sentences? — Yes.  Mr  Uemmel  used  to  do  that,  and 
some  of  them  do  so  in  order  to  keep  the  habituals  out 
of  temptation  during  the  New  Year  time. 

12.582.  Have  you  the  same  variety  in  dealing  with 
cases  of  solicitation,  that  is,  importuning  1 — Yes.  There 
is,  perha|)8,  even  more  variety  there  among  the  citizen 
magistrates.  There  are  some  of  them  who  look  upon 
these  case.s  in  a  severer  light  than  others. 

12.583.  What  is  the  usual  thing  herel — In  all  cases 
where  a  woman  is  brought  up  for  the  first  time,  they 
dismiss  her  with  an  admonition. 

12.584.  What  is  the  evidence  against  her  on  the 
first  occasion  % — Just  two  constables  who  swear  on  the 
same  lines  that  they  have  known  this  woman  for 
perhaps  two  months,  they  have  seen  her  walking  about 
the  streets  late  at  night,  and  speaking  to  men.  We 
generally  take  care,  on  the  first  occasion  especially,  to 
ask  them  whether  they  had  ever  warned  the  woman, 
and  the  general  answer  is  that  they  have  previously 
warned  them.  The  constables  will  speak  as  to  the  par- 
ticular night,  and  to  having  seen  her  talking  to  three, 
four,  or  five  different  men,  and  loitering  for  a  specified 
time  about  the  place. 

12.585.  But  you  were  telling  us  that  the  different 
magistrates  treated  the  thing  differently) — In  regard 
to  the  penalties,  there  are  some  of  them  who  do  not 
care  perhaps  to  give  much  more  than  10s.  6d.  or  15s. ; 
others  take  advantage  of  the  Glasgow  Police  Further 
Powers  Act,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  woman  has  been 
fined  before,  if  she  is  convicted,  they  fine  her  408.  or 
30  days'  imprisonment. 

12.586.  And  the  custom  is  always  to  bring  forward 
previous  convictions  as  evidence  of  the  woman  being 
a  prostitute  1 — Yes. 

12.587.  You  never  in  such  cases  have  any  evidence 
except  police  evidence  1 — Practically  never.  I  have 
seen  it  on  rare  occasions,  but  not  often.  There  is  one 
thing  regarding  that  that  I  may  mention.  Mr  Gemmel 
spoke  to  a  great  many  of  those  girls  privately.  He 
used  very  often  to  take  me  into  his  room  at  the  time, 
and  I  was  struck  with  this,  that  while  in  some  cases  I 
was  inclined  to  think  the  police  might  have  been  hasty, 
in  all  cases  he  investigated  he  found  that  the  women 
were  really  women  who  had  gone  wrong. 

12.588.  We  have  seen  a  large  number  of  women  in 
prisons  and  in  homes,  and  we  have  been  struck  with 
the  consistency  with  which  many  of  them  told  the  same 
stiiry, — namely,  that  on  the  present  occasion,  or  on 
some  other  occasion  when  they  were  sent  to  prison,  that 
they  were  not  guilty  of  loitering  or  importuning.  One 
woman  told  us  that  she  was  going  out  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution,  but  that  she  was  collared  before  she 
got  almost  down  her  stair,  and  they  say  that  once  a 
woman  has  been  convicted  she  has,  as  they  call  it,  no 
chance,  and  that  she  is  run  in  by  the  police  at  every 
possible  opportunity.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
in  that  1 — As  a  general  rule  the  cases  are  those  where 
women  were  out  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at 
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n%ht,  and  they  could  give  no  reason  for  being  out  at  Mr.  ArMMt 
that  time.  Of  course  policemen  are  not  infallible,  and  ■^-  Yoii^g.  ^ 
I  daresay  at  times  they  may  not  tell  the  truth. 

12.589.  Evidence  has  been  given  to  us  that  on  those 
two  occasions  the  evidence  of  the  two  [lolicemen  was 
often  suspiciously  identical  f — It  runs  on  the  same  tinea, 
but  the  one  last  examined  does  not  hear  the  first  give 
his  evidenoa  When  they  go  into  the  police  office  they 
are  together. 

12.590.  They  bring  the  woman  together  to  the 
station  % — Tes,  it  is  a  difficult  question,  that  of  pros- 
titution, just  for  that  reason  that  you  are  always 
dependent  upon  poUce  evidence.  There  is  another 
class  of  case  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  upon.  That  is 
beggars.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if,  in  the 
case  of  non-able-bodied  beggars 

12.591.  If  they  were  remitted  to  the  poorhonse 
authorities  with  the  power  of  detention  t — Yes. 

12.592.  {By  Pro/eteor  Dove  Wikon.)  Have  you 
observed  whether  there  has  been  any  increase  of 
severity  in  the  sentences  within  recent  years  that  are 
pronounced  upon  drunk  and  incapablesf — I  think 
not  The  magistrates,  perhaps,  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  had  been  a  little  more  inclined  to  lengthen 
the  alternative  in  the  case  of  habitual  women,  to 
make  it  ten  days  or  fourteen  days  where  they  come  in 
regularly. 

12.593.  But  that  is  only  within  the  last  year  or 
two  1 — I  think  it  is  more  prevalent  within  the  last  few 
years. 

12.594.  Has  that  been  attended  with  diminution 
in  the  number  of  charges  t — It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  say.  I  think  they  have  kept  pretty  much  the 
same. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase<l  severity  t — 


12,595. 
Yes. 
12,596. 

disorderly. 


In  dealing  with  persons  that  are  drunk  and 
I  suppose  they  are  brought  up  for  breach  of 
the  peace  1 — They  are  brought  up,  and  the  charge  is 
'  riotous  and  disorderly  in  your  conduct  by  cursing  and 
'  swearing,  and  making  a  noise.' 

12.597.  That  is  practically  a  common  law  charge  of 
breach  of  the  peace  % — Yes. 

12.598.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  severity  in 
dealing  with  such  cases ) — No,  I  think  not  They  are 
a  class  of  case  that  vary  more  in  their  nature  than  the 
drunk  and  incapable  cases. 

12,699.  Is  it  customary  to  rely  only  upon  police 
evidence? — In  the  majority  of  the  cases  I  think 
it  is. 

12.600.  In  the  case  of  loitering,  are  the  police  con- 
stables always  asked  how  they  come  to  know  that  the 
person  is  a  prostitute! — Yes,  they  are  asked  that 
always. 

12.601.  What  is  taken  as  amounting  to  loitering  1 — 
The  fact  that  they  are  seen  on  the  street  for  a  time, 
and  speaking  to  different  men.  They  are  almost  never 
charged  wiUi  just  loitering,  but  with  importuning 
also. 

12.602.  Is  simply  accosting  a  man  held  to  come  up 
to  importuning  1 — Yes.  In  the  great  m^ority  of  cases 
there  is  no  evidence  forthcoming  ias  to  what  the  woman 
said. 

12.603.  Or  whether  she  peisistently  followed  one 
man  t — Very  seldom. 

12.604.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  severity 
of  the  sentences  in  their  case! — Except  since  the 
passing  of  the  1892  Act,  when  the  term  of  impiisun- 
ment  was  increased.  Formerly  it  was  limited  to 
fourteen  days,  but  the  passing  of  that  Act  increased 
the  term  to  thirty  days  or  one  mouth,  and  pretty  often 
that  alternative  is  given. 

12.605.  Has  there  been  any,  or  have  you  observed 
any  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  class  of  women 
that  are  brought  up  t  Some  people  have  said  they  are 
falling  off  very  much  in  appearance  t — I  rlaresay  they 
are  a  little,  in  the  Central  district  I  have  not  been 
often  at  the  Northern  Court,  but  sometimes  when  I 
was  there,  I  noticed  the  class  that  came. ^f ore  that 
court  are  a  better  class  than  those  who  come  before 
the  Central.    The  Northern  Court  prostitutes  are  those 
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Mr.AnkibaU  who  loiter  about  the  theatres,  and  the  northern  quarter 
""  of  the  dty. 

12.606.  In  regard  to  previous  oonTictions,  have  you 
any  power  to  libel  previona  convictions  of  statutory 
offences  t — No. 

12.607.  It  is  only  then  in  common  law  offences  that 
it  is  done! — Yes, 

12.608.  When  they  are  libelled  on  a  common  law 
offence,  is  it  the  practice  with  you  for  the  clerk  to  read 
the  main  charge  first  t — The  fiscal  really  reads  it ;  that 
is  just  the  main  charge. 

12.609.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  previous  conviction 
until  the  main  charge  is  disposed  oft — No. 

12.610.  When  they  are  not  libelled,  in  what  class  of 
cases,  if  any,  does  the  magistrate  take  them  into  account 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  his  sentence? — It  is  almost  only 
in  the  drunk  and  incapable ;  occasionally  in  the  riotous 
and  disorderly. 

12.611.  Under  what  power  is  that  done! — I  do  not 
know  of  any  power  that  is  given  in  regard  to  that,  ex- 
cept that  Mr.  Gemmel,  who  sat  from  week  to  week  all 
the  year  round,  and  for  many  years,  got  to  know  the 
prisoners,  and  he  did  not  really  require  to  ask  any 
person.  He  knew  them  from  hb  personal  know- 
ledge. 

12.612.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  there  not  a 
great  liability  to  mistake  in  simply  asking  the  constable  ? 
— They  do  not  ask  the  constable. 

12.613.  They  ask  the  fiscal  1 — No ;  just  the  assessor, 
or  sometimes  they  ask  the  prisoner.  I  always  take 
great  care,  unless  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  the  person.  I 
never  say  they  have  been  here  before  unless  perfectiy 
certain  of  the  fact,  but  there  are  some  of  our  prisoners 
who  come  before  the  court  that  we  know  almost  as 
well  as  members  of  our  own  family — they  come  so  often. 

12.614.  Well,  in  these  cases,  is  care  always  taken 
not  to  bring  up  the  fact  of  previous  convictions  until 
finding  the  main  charge  proven  t — Tes,  the  most  of 
these  cases  where  the  magistrate  consults  with  the 
assessor,  are  drunk  and  incapable  cases,  and  they  plead 
guilty. 

12.615.  And  admit  the  previous  convictions T — Yes; 
but  they  are  not  always  asked. 

12.616.  But,  when  a  magistrate  asks  you,  and  you 
tell  him  that  the  person  has  been  previously  convicted, 
does  he  then  ask  the  prisoner  what  he  says  to  that  % — 
Not  alvays. 

12.617.  Then  it  might  happen  that  the  prisoner  was 
supposed  to  have  been  previously  convicted,  when,  if 
the  matter  had  been  put  to  him,  he  would  have  dis- 
puted it? — He  might. 

12.618.  Do  you  ever  use  in  the  Olasgow  Police  Court 
the  power  of  the  Act  of  1881,  to  give  time  to  pay  fines  t 
— No,  never. 

12.619.  What  is  done  about  them  1  Is  the  prisoner 
detained  in  a  cell  for  a  while  till  his  friends  get  time  to 
get  the  money  1 — Yes. 

12.620.  How  long  after  his  sentence  is  it  before  he 
is  sent  to  prison  ? — It  varies  considerably.  The  court 
begins,  say,  at  half-past  nine.  The  prison  van  comes 
about  two  o'clock.  Well,  if  a  prisoner  happens  to  be 
brought  up  shortly  after  the  court  begins,  he  will  have 
three  hours  or  so ;  but,  if  the  court  sits  long,  he  might 
not  have  half  an  hour  after  sentence. 

12.621.  What  is  the  reason  they  never  give  a  time? 
There  is  power  to  put  it  in  the  sentence,  under  the 
Summary  Act  of  1881  % — The  court  can  allow  payment 
to  be  made  by  instalment,  requiring  security  or  caution 
to  be  found.  I  rather  think  that  ti^e  most  of  our  cases 
are  not  brought  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act 
They  are  brought  up  as  police  offences. 

12.622.  Then  do  these  powers  not  apply  to  the  police 
offences? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  would 
apply,  unless  the  case  was  charged  under  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Acts. 

12.623.  But,  at  any  rate,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  it 
is  not  done? — No. 

12.624.  Are  the  powers  of  First  Offenders  Act  much 
Bsed  t — Yes,  they  are  used  in  a  good  many  cases,  especi- 
ally with  juveniles.  We  do  it  in  a  kind  of  way  by 
delaying  the  sentence  for  three  months,  and  ordering 


tiie  offisnder  to  come  op  for  sentence,  and,  if  he  behaves  Mr,  ArMbaid 
in  the  interval,  he  is  then  dismissed.  ^-  ^of'fl- 

12.625.  When  does  your  court  begin  to  sit  in  the  „  ^^im 
morning  t — The  magistrate  who  takes  the  Central  Court      __. 
takes  St.  Rollox  Court  also.     Some  of  them  begin  at 

fifteen  minutes  past  nine,  and,  whenever  the  St.  Rollox 
Court  is  done,  we  go  down  to  the  Central. 

12.626.  How  long  does  the  St.  Rollox  Court  usually 
last  t-— On  Monday  morning  it  lasts  an  hour. 

12.627.  How  many  cases  will  you  dispose  of  in  that 
time  ? — About  thirty  on  an  average — a  good  many  of 
theni  pledges,  and  a  few  remits. 

12.628.  And  from  the  St.  Rollox  Court  you  go  to 
the  Central  Court  t — Yes, 

12.629.  And  how  long  will  it  lastl — On  a  Monday, 
I  would  say,  on  an  average  four  hours. 

12.630.  Aud  how  many  cases  will  you  dispose  of  in 
that  time  on  an  average }— From  100  to  120. 

12.631.  That  b  about  the  same  rate  t — Yes,  a  great 
many  of  these  pledges,  too. 

13.632.  Do  you  think  that  is  snfScient  time? — I 
think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  even  lunger  time  would  be 
much  benefit. 

12.633.  It  is  a  littie  rapid}— If  you  take  into 
account  that  out  of  120  cases  there  will  be  60  of  them 
drunk  and  incapables  it  is  not  so  much  so. 

12.634.  But  it  is  only  four  minutes  each? — But 
there  are  pledges  among  the  others. 

12.635.  But  it  does  not  occur  to  you  that  giving  a 
little  more  time  might  possibly  save  risk  of  an  occasional 
mistake  t — No.  I  think  the  magistrates  are  generally 
pretty  careful.  lu  the  matter  of  witnesses  the 
prisoners  are  almost  always  asked  whether  they  have 
any  witnesses  to  call 

12.636.  When  Mr  Gemmel  was  Stipendiary,  did  the 
same  speed  exist  ? — No,  not  quite.  I  would  say  on  an 
average  he  would  take  an  hour  longer.  He  inquired 
more  into  the  circumstances  of  offenders,  such  as 
drunks. 

12.637.  (By  Mite  Stevenson.)  You  said  that  you 
thought  tliat  the  necessity  for  longer  detention  in  cases 
of  people  apprehended  for  being  drunk  and  incapable 
was  more  necessary  for  women  than  for  men  1 — I  find 
from  the  returns  we  have  here,  that  in  1893  21,926 
arrests  were  made  of  males  for  being  drunk  and  incap- 
able, and  12,072  of  women — therefore  the  proportion 
of  those  who  were  arrested  more  than  once,  must  be 
very  much  higher  in  the  case  of  women  than  of  men  1 
— Very  much. 

12.638.  I  suppose  this  class  of  drunk  and  incapable 
women  includes  also  a  large  number  of  the  prostitute 
class? — Ye.s,  although  there  are  some  of  the  most 
habitual  drunkards  among  women  who  are  never  up 
for  importuning. 

12.639.  But  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  of  the 
other  class  who  are  not  up  for  being  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly and  drunk  and  incapable  t— Occasionally  it  is 
the  case. 

12.640.  I  suppose  the  causes  of  the  multiplication 
of  apprehensions  in  the  case  of  women  being  so  much 
higher  than  in  that  of  men  is  that  these  apprehensions 
are  for  prostitution  ?  Are  not  the  figures  you  stated, 
12,000,  for  apprehensions  for  drunk  and  incapable  ? — ^I 
think  those  are  for  drunk  and  incapable  pure  and 
simple. 

12.641.  It  simply  says  the  number  of  times  they  are 
committed  to  prison,  but  it  does  not  differentiate  the 
offences  ? — ^Taking  the  drunk  and  incapable  cases  alone, 
I  should  say  the  women  are  very  much  more  fre- 
quently also.  The  class  that  come  before  us  are  very 
much  more  of  the  habitual  class. 

12.642.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  these  women  are 
repeatedly  run  in  for  the  other  offences  that  multiplies 
the  number  of  committals  in  the  case  of  women? — ^I 
think  not 

12.643.  Have  the  policemen  any  interest  in  sum- 
ming up  the  number  of  arrests  they  make  ? — I  think 
not 

12.644.  My  reason  for  asking  that  is  this,  that  the 
other  evening  in  an  evening  paper  I  saw  a  report  of  a 
constable  being  tried  for  assault     In  the  evidence  of 
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A.  FomKn       rewarded  for  the  unakbec  ci  amBta  he  nnda  tr-That 

M  jj^  jgyjL  was  wi  incorrect    report.    That    piisoaer  wta   tried 

._      betoce  me^  and  the  statement  made  in.  his  dolesoe  wm 


thaVhe  hai.  been  (wioo  rewuded  for  artastinp  hotne*  ifr.  Anhihwlt 
breakers  in   a  brave   manner.     It    was  not  for  tb»-^-  I'ai*^ 
■nmHar  of  aciateik»  nuda    [The'  wctseat'  thes'i^h- 


aiiDMuZ«9K 


MABY  PATEBSOK,  Factoijt  Inspector  for  Scotland  and  North  of  England,  calted  fai 

and  exanunecL. 


.Miss  Mary 
Patenon. 


12.645.  (JSy  the  Chairman.)  We  wish  to  see  you 
tu  ask.  you  whether  the  practice  of  not  inspecting  sew- 
ing establishmeuU,  conducted  in  charitable  institutions, 
is  universal,  or  whether  it  prevails  only  in  Glasgow, 
and,  if  so,  why  the  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of 
charitable  institutions  1 — I  understand  it  is  tmiveraal, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are 
inspected.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  that  I  qan 
find  that  excepts  them. 

12.646.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  exception  came 
to  be  made.  Was  it  made  by  instructions  from  the 
H>me  OflSce  or  from  the  late  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories? — I  cannot  tell ;  I  made  some  little  inqniry 
and  I  cannot  find.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Factory 
Act  about  it,  but  they  are  considered  exempt,  and  the 
<iii!y  opinion  I  have  got  from  the  Superintending 
Inspector  is,  that  there  must  have  been  an  order  from 
some  Secretary  of  State. 

12.647.  Your  district  includes  not  only  Glasgow 
but  the  North  of  England  1 — And  all  Scotland. 

12.648.  And  the  same  practice  prevails  in  the  North 
of  England  as  in  Scotland  t — Yea 

12.649.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  policy  of  ex- 
cluding them  t  Do  you  think  it  is  right  that  women, 
working  in  institutions  where  they  are  more  or  less 
imdei  control,  and  often  under  lock  and  key,  although 
not  imprisonud  actually,  but  really  that ;  do  you  think 
it  is  right  tiiat  they  should  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  the  sewing  work  done  outside  on  different  condi- 
tions, or  do  you  think  they  should  be  under  the  same 
law]-— I  think  persomtlLy  they  should  be  under  the 
same  law.  I  made  a  good  many  visits  to  charitable 
institutions  and  places  of  that  kind  when  making  in- 
quiries as  to  the  policy  of  including  laundries  under  the 
Factories  Act,  and  I  recommended  that,  in  any  inclusion 
of  laundries  under  the  Act,  that  all  charitable  iustitu- 
tiodos,  laundries  in  refuges,  and  convents,  and  places  of 
that  kind,  should  be  included. 

12.650.  And  the  same  would  appily  to  aeving  and. 
other  work  ?— Yes,  worked  on  the  same  principle. 

12.651.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Scotland,  CoL  Meade  King  f — I  don't 
know,  but  I  think  it  was  recommended  by  the  Chief 
Inspector,  Mr  Orme,  at  the  Hume  Office,  in  sending  n^ 
a  general  report  with  regard  to  the  laundries. 

12.652.  I  am  speaking  about  workshops.  Do  they 
fall  under  the  Workshops  Act! — I  do  not  know. 
Laundries  do  not  fall  under  the  Workshops  Act  at 
present. 

12.653.  Bias  tb^  matter  been  brought  nndar  the 
attention  of  Mr  Orme  or  the  authorities  in  the  head 
office  in  jAMidon  H — I  know  it  was  at  oua  time,  whau  a 
te(;jU0st  that  some  prison  should  be  visited.  A  request 
came  from  the  governor  of  a  prison,  and  it  was  stated 
at  that  time  by  the  Chief  Inspector,  who  is  not  the 
Clilcf  Inspector  now,  that  these  places  were  all  exempt. 

12.654.  Yes,  a  prison  would  be  exempt,  because  it 
is  .under  more  direct  inspection  from  another  qaartei. 
Your  inspection  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  aa  to  thai 
hours  worked  and  the  sanitary  arraugements.  You 
have  told  us  that  your  personal  opinion  is  in  favour,  of 
including  laundries  as  well  as  workshops  I — Yes,  send 
charitable  institutions.  I  thmk  pretty  much  the  same 
njea  apply  to  sewing  and  such  work  aa  is  canifid  on 
in: charitable  institutions  and  in  laundries. 

12.655.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  honn, 
workied  in  these  chadtable  iaatitatioaal — ^In  «ouaeatiop 
with  laundry  work  I  doj  but  not  in.coaneotion.  witii 

'  the  sewing. 

12.656.  I  think  in  a  statement  joa  have  mada,  yon 
say  that  a  creamery  is  a  workshop.  Will  joa  give  the 
definition  t~-I  will   ^\ve   yon  the  clause,  from  th« 


Factory  Attnl  1878«  whicft  aa}|fr— '  Ajdjt  pcoaisas,  roam 
'  or  place,  not  being  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  tkia 
'  Act,  in  which  premises,. room,  or  place,  or  within  the 
'  close  or  curtilage  or  precincts  of  which  premises  an;> 
'  manual  labour  is  exerdsed  by  way  of  trade  or  for  other 
'  purposes  of  gain,  in  or  incid^tal.  to  the  foUowiBg> 
'  purposea  or  any  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  in  ur  ratctd- 
'  ental  to  the  making  of  any  article  <»  part  of  any  artic}e<; 
'  in  or  incidental  to  the  altering,  repairing,  omamentiig, 
'  or  finishing  of  any  article ;  or  in  or  incidental  to  the 
'  adapting  for  sale  of  any  article  and  to  which  or  over. 
'which  room  or  place  the  employee  of  the  persona 
'working  therein  has  the  right  of  aecass  or: 
'  control.' 

12.657.  There  is  another  dause  or  part  of  a  clanse 
that  also,  in  your  opinion,  bears  upon  the  applicability 
of  the  Workshops  Act  to  the  work  done  in  thsse 
charitable  institutions.  Would  yon  please  read  it  f — ^It. 
is   section   94,  and   is  as  follows : — '  A   child,  young 

'  person,  or  woman  who  vrorks  in  a  factory  or  workshop, 
'  whether  for  wages  or  not,  either  in  a  manufacturing' 
'  process  Oir  handicraft,  or  in  cleaning  any  part  of  the. 
'  factory  or  workshc^  nsed  for  any  manufacturing  prooMS 
'  or  handicraft,  or  in  cleaning  or  oiling  any  part  of  tho; 
'  machinery,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  work,  whaisoever 
'incidental  to  or  connected  with  the   manofscturing- 
'  process  or  handicraft,  or  connected  with   the  article 
'made  or  otherwise  the  subject  of  the  mannfactnriBg' 
'  process  or  handicraft  therein,  shall,  save  as  is  otherwisa: 
'  provided  by  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  be  employed  tha»- 
'  in  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act' 

12.658.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  inmates  of. 
these  places  axe  clearly  employed  in  workshopsy  and 
that,  if  we  were  to  recommend  that  these  places  should 
be  inspected,  that  that  could  be  brought  about  vnthout 
any  legislation  in  that  direction? — As  far  as  I.  can  find 
from  the-.  Act  that  is  so. 

12.659.  As  far  as  you  have  consulted  CoL  Meade 
King  as  tu  whether  he  is  aware  of  any  decision  sxempt- 
ing  workshops  in  charitahile  institationa,  and  ha  has 
told  yua  that  ha  is  not  awara  of  it  1 — -He.  has  jnst  con- 
sidered them  exempt. 

12.660.  (By  Mit»  Stavenaom.)  In  visiting  thwe 
Iqondriee  in  those  diSezenfe  instztaitiens,  did  you  ^aA.tha 
hours  were  longer  than  allowed  under  the  Factories 
Act,  or  did.  yooi  obtain  that  iofonnBtionJ — In  sana  of 
them.  The  houis.  varied  very  much,  aodLfran  aMBcn. 
to  season  :  the  work  was  very  irregnkr.  I  fonnd  titere 
wens  BUMDeof  them  too  long,  according  to  tEe  Xastoty 
Aet).  at  times,  and  that  the  htdidays  ;were :  ineguiar. . 

l^t^l. .  Are  you  aware  that  in:  aorao  of  them  inatitn- 
tions  wotkis  taken  in  to  be  finiahfld,  the  previoaB  parts 
of  which,  ham  baan  done  undar  the  soniditaoas  of  tlui 
Factory  Act  ia.onisida  eatabli^menta  ?--^fa,  L  was  im4 
aware. 

12,663>  Li.  oof*  iattiiiatinit  wlaah  cane  nndar  my 
notice,  xhtff  taka  in  work  from  a  wandiouBs  whera  the ' 
begLaaing  oi  tha  woxk  is  carrrad  on  under  the  coadstionB 
of  the  FaetoricaAct,  but  ia  finished  ia  this  inakitntion 
outside  of  the  ooadttlona  of  the  Factaiy  Act  f — I  can 
quita  beliova  Hk  It  aaeua  qtsula  a  consiataDt'  srmgo- 
ment. 

ia,663»  (JByt  Dk.  JSutkerkaid.}  Do  yaa,  thinfe  tBe 
sama.  aeceiaity  asMlla.fai.  faetocy  bupeetioa  in  those 
Homes,  manaigpd.  by  tAmriiuiih  hdies^  as  ntitntinaa 
worked  for  private  gain ! — I  have  aoL.  ssffioicBtiQXpcn- 
euoe  to  gifta  iaiomaation.oaitha  anl^aot; . 

12,664.  Supposing  you  are  assured  that  tUBtfayglMiic 
suxneaading^  mA  the  aotaL.aiid'.aocal:iafittenceB,  in 
suah  a  homftTareaapanar  to<what  ia  «xpeiaaoced  bf 
womea  who  wtui..in  other  places^  woald  tint;  hasafl.* 
cient  flXteiMatiw.  far  tha  length  tii  iMon  «iiiikiin»  ' 
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Miuifan. 
Paunon.  • 

SlJ>e«.;i8M. 


worked  in  some  of  these  charitable  institutions  f — I 
tibiok  it  would'  be  almost  impossible  to  fiud  pepjde 
working  uuder  better  conditious  than  in  same  of  Ihe 
public  iaundries. 

13,665.  I  am  not  spealung  of  the  knudries.  I 
mean  when  they  go  to  their  homes ;  weald  that  be 
sufficient  to  exclude  them  .in  regard  to  iinse  1-rNot  in 
my  opinion. 

13^66.  An^,  suQpoamg  I  tell  jou  thati30«er  ;cent. 
less  work  was  done  in  the  same  amount  of  hours  by 
women  working  voluntarily  in  charitable  instltudons 
.than  in  public  laundries  where  they  work,  for  the  .day's 
j)fj  or  piece-work,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  reason 


for  excluding  them  from  the  rigid  eiifoiceme^t  of  the  MiskMmy  < 
Factory  Act  t — One  would  need  to  know  why  lees  work  Pattinon- 
was  done.  _ 

12.667.  It  has  beeu  found  in  all  institution^  prison      ^     ^ 
and  others,  and  voluntary  institution^^  that  the  same 

amount  of  work  is  not  got  from  the  inmates  as  from 
free  labourers.  Would  not  that  be  sume  justification 
for  the  longer  hours  1 — 1  think  the  hours  aUoved.bgr 
the  Factory  Act  are  kwg  enough. 

12.668.  Provided  they  do  the  amount  of  work? — 
No.     Whether  the  work  is  great  or  small 

12^668a.  Tou    would   make    no    allowanoe }— (No. 
[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Dr.  Batty 
Tvk*. 


J.  BATTY  TUKE,  MID.,  Bdinbuigh,  called  in  and  examined. 


Dr.  Batty 
Tuke. 


12,669.  {ByDr.  Farquhargori^  Tou  are  a  pl^fiiclan 
in  practice  in  £dinl>urgh'  ^ — I  am. 

12,1670.  How  long  have  yon  practised  there  1 — ^Thirty- 
'five7ear8. 

12,671.  And  your  degrees  are  t — MID.,  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

ISlCTS.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  General 
'Medical  Council  ?— Yes. 

I2,'6T3.  You  have  given  special  attention,  have  you 
ODbti'to  rnMteis  connected  with  lunacy  t — Yes. 

12;674.  And  also  matters  connected  with ' Mbitual 
drunkenness  % — Yes. 

12;675.  Would  you  care  about  hazarding  any  opinion 
.its  to  the  connection  between  lunacy  and  the  tendency 
to  habitual  dmukenness  ^ — It  is  rather  a  large  question. 
Of  coune  undoubtedly  the  excitement  of  insanity  very 
ttften  shows  itself  in  drink,  and  in  drink  only.  You 
can  put  it  in  this  way.  An  attack  of  acute  mania  in 
one  case  may  be  represented  by  an  attack  of  heavy 
drinking;  that  !s  the  means  by  which  excitement  is 
shown.  Then  again  you  have  the  hereditary  class  of 
Smnkard,  who  breaks  out  at  various  periods  of  his 
"Kfe,  or  continuously. 

12.676.  Are  habitual  drunkards  a  fairly  niunsious 
class  1 — ^They  are  numerous,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

12.677.  And,  do  you  think,  they  are  increasing  7 — ^1 
cannot  say.  Of  coarse  my  experience  has  Iain  almost 
entirely  with  the  better  class  of  society.  I  cannot  offer 
any  opinion  as  to  the  pauper  class. 

i2,678.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  means  of 
deiling  with  the  class  of  offenders — if  we  may  call 
t&em  so — of  which  you  have  experience,  ere  sufficient ! 
— They  are  entirely  inadequate.  In  faci^  practically, 
there  are  none  for  Scotland. 

.'12,6T9.  Are  yon  satisfied  with  the  present  definition 
of  habitual  inebriety  1 — I  do  not  know  of  any  definition 
there  is,  except  in  the  i£79  Act. 

12;  680.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficiently  good  1 — It 
is  one  that  might  be  miiapplied  in  many  waya 

'I2,'681.  Have  you  *nyj  definition  of  your  own  that 
you  would  like  to  substitute  for  it  % — I  should  take  the 
very  simple  one  of  following  the  Lunacy  Act,  in  which 
a  hinatlc  is  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
'  'Lunatic,  when  used  in  this  Act,  shall  mean  and  include 

*  every  person  certified  by  two  medical  persons  to  be  a 
''iunatic,  an  insane  person,  an  idiot,  or  a  person  of 
^'unsonnd  mind.'  I  hold  that  a  definition  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  connection  with  inebriates,  would  remove  all 
difficulties  as  to  definition.  I  would  put  it  In  this 
way  : — '  A  habitual  drunkard  shall  mean  and  include 
'  every  person  certified  to  be  so  by  the  order  of  the 
<  chairman  of  the  court  provided  in  this  Act,  or  who 

*  voluntarily  submits  himself  to  its  piomions.' 

12,682.  The  class  whom  you  have  had  to  do  with  is 
bot  those  who  make  ostentatious  display,  but  who 
drink  qnlMly  at  home  and  do  not  come  before  legal 
authorities.  What  would  your  machinery  be  to  get 
hold  of  them  t — I  hold,  if  it  is  proposed  to  limit  their 
Bber^,  it  should  be  done  l>y  a  properly  constituted 
couK,  very  much  in  dhe  same  wot  as  a  court  interferes 
in  'the  matter  of  the  lunatic.  In  Scotland  and  now 
in  Ei^land  there  is  a  calm  judicial  procedure,  by  which 
a  .petition  b  sent  to  the  shsril^  who  obtuos-  such 
erideDoe  a  satiifies  liim  bsFon  committi^  the  panon 


to    an    asylum.      This    procedure    is   conductefl    in 
camera. 

12.683.  In  cameral  —  Yes,  mainly  because  the 
public  at  large  are  veiy  well  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  such  procedure,  and  they  do  not  ask  for  it  to  he 
conducted  in  public. 

12.684.  But,  would  your  court  cany  on  its  opera- 
tions in  public  t — 1  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the 
sake  of  the  public,  and  so  ohtatu  a  thorough  feeling  of 
public  confidence  in  the  working  of  the  A^ 

12.685.  Then  you  would  have  a  judge  sitting  as  a 
High  Court.  Would  you  have  any  other  officials  1 — 
I  ventured  to  suggest,  in  an  article  in  the  Nindemth 
Century  (June  1893),  that  the  judge  might  be  assisted 
by  two  assessors,  one  appointed  by  the  inebriate  him- 
self, and  the  other  by  the  petitioner. 

12.686.  Where  would  the  medical  evidence  come  in? 
— Simply  by  evidence  in  court. 

12.687.  Not  by  certification  as  in  lunacy  t — ^I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  sufficient.  I  do  not  think  the 
public  would  be  satisfied  with  that  at  present. 

12.688.  It  would  only  be  one  part  of  the  other 
evidence  that  would  combine  to  ensure  a  committalt — 
1  helieve  the  action  of  such  a  court  as  that  would 
very  seldom  be  brought  into  play,  for  this  rea-son,  that 
the  person  who  submitted  himself  or  herself  voluntarily 
to  seclusion  would  not  require  to  go  before  a  public 
court ;  but  one  would  have  it  always  in  reserve.  Let 
me  mention  a  case  that  occurred  only  last  Sunday.  A 
man  came  to  me  and  said — '  What  am  I  to  do  with 
'  my  wife,  she  is  ruining  my  business  ;  she  is  making  my 
'  house  uninhabitable.'  I  said  '  Will  she  submit  herself 
'  to  confinement.  Would  I  do  any  good  by  seeing  her.' 
'  No,'  he  said  '  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  any  good,  but 
'  what  can  I  do.'  I  said  'You  can  do  nothing.  You 
'are  absolutely  helpless.'  But  if  there  was  an  Act, 
such  as  I  am  suggesting,  it  would  be  there  to  enable 
the  husband  to  say  '  Well,  in  that  case,  we  will  see  what 
•  the  sherifi'says  about  it.'  That  threat  being  held  over 
the  drunkard  would,  jn  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  elective. 
I  believe  the  drunkard  would  then  feel  that  a  stronger 
power  being  over  him  or  her,  voluntary  seclusion  would 
be  acceded  to. 

12.689.  {By  Dr.  Suiherland.)  It  would  not  do 
away  with  the  voluntaiy  method  now  in  operation  1 — 
Far  from  it 

12.690.  It  would  work  side  by  side  with  it,  and 
make  the  voluntary  more  operativel-— Yes.  In  America, 
for  instance,  94  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  retreats  are 
"  voluntaries." 

12.691.  {By  Dr.  Farqvharson.)  In  America?— In 
those  states  in  which  you  have  the  strong  compulsory 
Act. 

1^,692.  But  the  essential  part  of  your  plan  is  com- 
pulsory power  ? — Always  to  have  it  to  fall  back  upon. 

12.693.  Have  you  formed  any  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  length  of  detention  to  abolish  the  drink  curse? — 
Not  less  than  two  years.  My  experience  is,  that  not 
less  than  that  period  has  produced  anything  like,  perfect 
recovery. 

12.694.  Would  you  make  that  a  minimum  or 
maximum  1 — I  should  make  it  a  maximum,  I  think. 

T2,695.  Dr  you  think  your  court  would  involve 
nnaii  e^^nae  mther  to  the  State  or  the  individual? — 
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Dr.  Batty       I  shoold  think  not     I  should  think  it  would  be  very 

S^i*^  cheap.     Of  conne  the  expense  would  be  more  in  the 

II  DeoTisot  "^^^^^  °^  defence  than  of  prosecution.     I  should  think 

_«__     '  there  would  only  be  the  cost  of  the  evidence  of  half  a 

dozen  respectable  persons,  medical  or  otherwise. 

12.696.  What  advantage  do  you  expect  to  get  from 
this  detentiou.  Do  you  expect  reformation  or  core  t — 
In  a  certain  proportion  you  get  recovery. 

12.697.  How  much  Y— 10  to  16  per  cent 

12.698.  We  have  had  it  put  at  30 1— I  think  that  is 
over-stating  it,  judging  from  my  own  experience. 

12.699.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Is  there  sufficient 
experience  in  Scotland  to  warrant  any  percentage  being 
given  regarding  the  cure  of  inebriety  f — ^There  are  no 
public  figures. 

12.700.  {By  Dr  Farquhareon.)  But,  after  yon  have 
got  your  10,  16,  or  30  per  cent,  cured,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  others  % — ^That  is  the  difficulty  in 
the  whole  question. 

12.701.  Have  you  any  suggestions? — Supposing  a 
man  has  gone  through  his  two  years'  seclusion  and 
bretkks  down  badly  again,  and  is  going  back  to  his  old 
habits,  you  can  always  make  it  possible  for  him  to  be 
recommitted  on  the  sentence  of  any  magistrate.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  courts 
again. 

12.702.  Recommitted  from  time  to  timet — Yes. 

12.703.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  person  who  is 
shut  up.  Would  you  have  curators  T— -Having  been 
found  a  habitual  drunkard,  I  should  then  place  him 
immediately  under  a  curator,  and  I  would  not  allow  the 
curatory  to  cease  and  determine  with  the  period  of 
incarceration. 

12.704.  Would  you  approve  of  making  any  use  of 
lunatic  asylums  for  the  detention  of  drunkards,  such 
as  setting  apart  a  wing  for  the  treatment  of  these 
people! — My  own  experience  is  that  they  are  not  a 
class  to  be  dealt  with  together.  I  doubt  about  the 
propriety  of  herding  them  together. 

12,706.  Yuu  think  they  would  be  better  in  small 
groups  t — I  would  not  prevent  an  asylum  taking  them 
in.  I  would  leave  that  very  much  to  the  feeUng  of 
the  friends  of  the  patient. 

12.706.  We  have  bad  the  opinion  that  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  large  institution  is  that  the  patients 
conspire  as  to  how  to  get  drink  1 — That  is  not  my 
experience.  I  have  known  a  man  make  a  bolt  once  or 
twice.  I  have  known  a  man  out  walking  to  make  a 
bolt  into  a  public-house,  but  what  you  have  said  is  not 
within  my  experience. 

12.707.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  how  these 
institutions  should  be  maintained — I  mean  in  the  case  of 
those  people  who  cannot  maintain  themselves.  Would 
you  put  it  on  the  State  or  the  locality? — Tou  are 
speaking  of  the  pauper.  That  would  have  to  go  upon 
the  State. 

12.708.  Without  any  local  contribution  at  all  t — It 
is  a  matter  I  really  have  not  considered.  As  I  say,  I 
have  been  mainly  taking  into  consideration  drunkards 
of  the  better  class  of  society. 

12.709.  Have  you  any  faith  in  drag  treatment  for 
inebriety!  I  won't  ask  you  about  those  quack  cures.  I 
probably  know  your  opinion  in  advance? — No. 

12.710.  Have  you  any  faith  in  any  sort  of  drug 
cure  ? — No.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  allowed  a 
sufficient  time  to  get  the  poison  out  of  his  system,  and 
who  has  regained  his  general  health,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  treat.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  time  for  him  to 
regain  his  general  health. 

12.711.  And  that  is  by  eliminating  the  liquor  from 
the  tissues  ? — It  wears  out,  and  the  tissues  recover  their 
tone  iu  the  absence  of  the  liquor. 

12.712.  Do  you  think  you  could  cure  a  large  number 
of  these  cases  if  you  got  them  before  the  tissues  began 
to  suffer? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

12.713.  But  would  not  the  public  consider  it  rather 
a  drastic  step  to  deal  with  a  man  before  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  ? — You  will  never  get  that. 

12.714.  And  that  makes  the  treatment  much  more 
hopelei<s,  the  fact  that  they  have  often  got  beyond  the 
curative  stage  before  you  can  Uy  hold  of  them  f — ^That 


is  so.    There  is  nothing  so  hereditary  as  drinking.  Dr.  BaUf 
There  is  no  form  of  insanity  or  disease  that  is  so  TmJm. 
thoroughly    hereditary   as    drinking.      Ehri   gigmmt  „.  nII~iMA 
thrioe  is  the  old  proverb,  and  it  is  true.  ^__ 

12,716.  Do  yon  find  hereditary  cases  very  difficult 
to  treat? — No,  not  at  alL 

12.716.  Yoa  think  not? — ^No;  not  more  so  than 
others. 

12.717.  Have  you  any  experience  of  morphia,  chloral, 
and  other  such  cases  ? — Yes.  They  are  more  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

12.718.  Would  you  give  them  the  same  mode  of 
treatment? — Yes,  bat  they  are  more  difficult  because 
they  are  not  such  a  nuisance  to  society  as  the  others 
are.    They  kill  themselves  in  time. 

12.719.  They  are  not  violent? — They  are  not  such 
public  nuisances  as  the  others. 

12.720.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you 
wish  to  give  information  ? — One  reason  why  I  desired 
to  come  here,  was  to  urge  the  necessity  for  a  strong  Act 
to  prevent  what  occurs  now  very  frequently,  and  that 
is  the  sailing  far  too  close  to  the  law  in  connection 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  I  mean  this,  that  a  large 
number  of  people  are  detained  in  various  establish- 
ments nominally,  voluntarily  who  are  not  voluntary. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  woman  who  is  sent  up  from  the 
South  of  England.  I  know  a  case  now.  She  is  placed 
in  one  of  these  establishments  as  a  voluntary  patient. 
She  gets  wearied,  and  tired,  and  sick  of  the  Uiing  in  a 
week,  or  a  fortnight,  or  three  months,  and  she  says :  '  I 
*  want  to  go  away.'  The  answer,  is  '  Well,  go  away.' 
'  But  I  can't  get  home,  I  have  no  money  to  go  home 
with.'  She  writes  for  money  and  does  not  get  it.  She 
is  there,  and  there  is  no  power  to  enable  her  to  get  out, 
except  by  money  being  provided  for  her.  Now,  I  say 
that  is  a  state  of  matters  that  should  not  exist. 

12.721.  Assuming  we  are  not  able  to  go  so  far  as  yoa 
want  iu  the  way  of  compulsion,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  patting  these  institutious  under  inspection? — Cer- 
tainly. 

12.722.  That  would  meet  your  point? — Certainly. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  their  being  detained.  It 
is  good  for  them  that  this  irregular  thing  should  be 
done.  It  is  necessary,  I  have  done  it  myself,  but  it  is 
interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  a  way 
that  is  not  proper. 

12.723.  It  is  good  done  in  a  wrong  way  ? — Yes. 
That  I  hold  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the 
compulsory  power. 

12.724.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  find  many 
victims  of  the  paraldehyde,  cocaine,  morphia,  ether, 
&c.  habit  among  your  patients  ? — Not  paraldehyde ; 
morphia  frequently,  and  cocaine. 

12,726.  Not  paraldehyde.  I  think  Dr.  Norman  Eerr 
speaks  of  that  habit  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

12.726.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  definition  of  a 
drunkard  in  the  Act  of  1879  is  an  admirable  one.  It 
says  : — '  Habitual  drunkard  means  a  person  who,  not 
'  being  amenable  to  any  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  is, 
'notwithstanding,  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate 
'  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to 
'  himself  or  herself  or  to  others,  or  incapable  of  mana- 
'  ging  himself  or  herself  and  his  or  her  affairs  ? ' — It 
includes  a  large  number  of  people  whom  you  do  not 
wish  to  shut  up. 

12.727.  You  would  shut  up  nobody  who  was  not 
dangerous  to  himself,  or  herself,  or  others,  or  incap- 
able of  managing  his  or  her  affairs.  If  the  court  you 
suggest  were  established,  would  not  that  prevent  any 
injustice  being  inflicted  upon  any  individu^  ? — Yes. 

12.728.  With  a  definition  such  as  this,  would  uot  a 
court,  such  as  you  suggest,  be  sufficient  to  protect  the 
liberty  of  any  individual  ? — Undoubtedly. 

12.729.  In  speaking  of  the  court,  do  you  refer  to 
the  procedure  adopted  in  regard  to  the  ordinary 
lunatic,  in  regard  to  whom  two  certificates  are  produced 
to  the  sheriff,  and  he  signs  a  warrant  for  his  committal 
to  an  asylum,  or  that  followed  in  regard  to  dangerous 
and  offensive  lunatics  ?— The  ordinary  procedure. 

12.730.  You  think  there  would  be  danger  in  the 
mere  production  of  two  meifical    certificates  and  a 
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ttr.BaUg       MHrnnittal  thereupon  to  a  retreat  tx  refomiAtoiyt — 
Tnkt.  Tea,  poasibly. 

_  DboTisj**.      12,731.  And  you  woald  approve  of  the  proeednre 
where  the  lunatic  himself  is  present — and  may  speak 

for  himself  or  cross-examine  the  witness  t — That  would 

protect  the  individual. 

12.732.  In  answer,  to  Dr.  FfrqqjiaraDO,  yon  stated^ 
that  the  absence  of  licensed  homes  had  led  to  the  exist- 
ence in  Scotland  of  these  irregular  homes  where  people 
nominally  went  voluntarily,  but  were  really  detained 
•gainst  their  will  % — Yes. 

12.733.  Tou  are  of  opinion  that,  if  licensed  homes 
were  established,  this  kind  of  guon'-asylum  institution 
would  be  unnecessary  t — "So.  I  say  that  the  people 
would  be  detained  in  a  l^;al  manner  instead  of  now  in^ 
an  irregular  manner. 

12.734.  Tou  spoke  about  the  homes  in  America.  I 
suppose  you  are  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  American  law 

>-   ■  as  regards  tiie  definition  of  inebriety  t — I  have  not 

looked  it  up  for  some  time. 

12.735.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  homes  t — Na 

12.736.  The  ways  and  means  of  maintaining 
drunkards  of  the  poorer  class  is  very  important,  and 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  phase  of  this  inebriety 
question ;  because,  it  is  hardly  passible  to  get  elaas 
legialation  whirh  would  provide  for  the  rich  utd  leave 
the  poor  still  to  go  on  unehecked.  Would  uot  the 
same  rules  aa  in  lunacy  apply  to  them  as  regards  their 
maintonance.     Would  that  meet  your  view  f— Tee. 

12.737.  Ton  suggested  two  years  as  the  period  of 
detention.  If  satisfactory  proof  were  given  you  that 
an  inebriate  might  be  liberated  sooner,  you  woidd 
have  no  objection,  on  proper  infbrmation  being  furnished, 
to  his  being  allowed  to  got — If  the  information  were 
trustworthy,  no. 

12.738.  You  would  allow  them  to  go  out  on  poroie, 
and  be  liable  to  recommittal  on  violation  of  the  con- 
ditions t — ^Tes. 

12.739.  But,  suppose  an  inebriate  behaved  himself 
for  five  or  more  years,  would  not  that  necsssitato  a 
new  trial  t — Tee.  If  a  man  kept  well  for  three 
years,  I  would  give  him  a  clean  bill  of  health.  I 
would  not  say  he  would  never  relapse,  but  I  think  it 
would  not  be  a  just  and  proper  thing  to  keep  him  for 
more  than  three  years. 

12.740.  {By  Dr.  Farquhancm.)  Yon  would  not  say 
for  two  years  after  he  got  ontt  I  would  say  three 
years  altogether. — A  year  on  parole. 

12.741.  If  you  had  the  means,  yon  would  be  inclined 
to  treat  drunkards  in  a  separate  institution  from 
lunatics  t — Yes,   certainly,  in    the   great  majority  of 


12.742.  We  have  been  told  by  experto  like  yourself 
that  the  drunkard  has  an  unsettlmg  effect  on  the 
lunatic,  in  so  far  as  the  drunkard,  not  being  an  insane 
man,  is  apt  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  asylum  1 — I  have 
never  had  difficulty  in  managing  the  inebriate.  If  a 
man  does  not  behave  himself  I  threaten  to  send  him 
away;  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  manage  him,  as  he 
generally  submito. 

12.743.  (By  Profmor  Dove  Wilton.)  Would  you 
interfere  with  the  power  of  a  committed  peiaon  to 
make  a  will } — Not  if  he  is  sane  between  bouts. 

12.744.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  As  a  matter  of  fact 
and  experience,  the  same  civil  and  social  disabilities  do 
not  attadi  to  a  drunkard  that  attach  to  a  lunatic  t — 
There  are  no  civil  disabilities  attaching  to  a  lunatic, 
except  loss  of  personal  liberty. 

12.745.  He  cannot  manage  his  affairs,  and  requires 
a  curator.     Can  he  make  a  valid  will  t — Yes,  he  can. 

12.746.  In  a  lucid  interval  t — ^No,  he  can  make  a 
will  if  he  likes.  It  is  only  liable  to  be  called  in 
question.  Many  so  made  have  been  upheld.  There  is 
nothing  except  his  personal  liberty  interfered  with. 
The  lunatic  does  not  suffer  from  any  social  or  civil 
disability.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  last  general  election 
several  of  the  lunatic  asylums  were  scraped  for  electors 
to  go  and  vote  for  members  of  Parliament 

12.747.  The  public  do  not  attach  the  same  stigma  to 


an  inebriate  as  to  a  lunatic — ^I  mean  to  say  that  people  Dr.  Battf 

have  less  objection  to  marry  a  drunkard  than  a  lunatic,  I^***- 

or  assodate  with  them  t — I  suppose  that  is  so.  „,  T)!r~i  aoj 

12.748.  Have  you  any  experience  in  those  cases  of      

inebriety,  perfectly  well  known  to   the  friends  and 
neighbours  which  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  even 

in  tiifr  upptt  cinles,  nntil  a  fatal  assault  is  committed  t 
— Yes ;  at  least  until  a  serious  assault  is  committed. 

12.749.  In  such  cases,  would  it  not  be  desirable  that 
someone  should  take  the  initiative,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
inebriate  arriving  at  that  point  when  he  is  liable  to 
commit  a  fatal  assault  t — No  doubt,  but  who  is  to  do 
itt 

12,760.  Supposing  the  neighbours  or  the  poUce  did 
so,  or  the  doctor  along  with  others  t — ^Anybody  should 
be  able  to  ask  the  Sheriff  to  take  up  an  inquiry. 

12,751.  On  the  information  that  the  man,  like  a 
lunatic,  was  dangerous  t — Yes. 

12.762.  We  have  heard  about  inoipieut  lunatics 
who  were  removed  to  private  houses  on  a  single 
cwtificatoY— Yes. 

12.763.  These  lunatics  are  only  amenable  to  juris- 
dictiou  after  six  months  t — Yes — after  six  mouths. 

12.764.  Would  you  i4>prove  of  those  lunatics  being 
supervised  by  someone  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Lunacy  t — It  works  very  well  as  it  is. 

12.755.  Yon  have  no  experience  that  would  teU 
against  it  % — I  have  known  one  ot  two  cases  that  were 
not  exacUy  as  they  might  be,  bnt  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would  have  been  improved  by  inspection  by  the 
Lunacy  Board. 

12.756.  You  mentioned  to  Dr.  Farquharson  that 
you  did  not  believe  in  herding  a  large  number  of 
drunkards  together.  In  that  connection,  have  you 
heard  of  the  atUe  that  is  about  to  be  established  in 
Paris  to  hold  600  ?— Yes. 

12.757.  For  inebriates  and  lunatics  whose  insanity 
is  diractly  traeeable  to  alcohol  1 — Yes. 

12.758.  I  suppose  yon  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
French  speoialisto  have  hitherto  had  very  sound  views 
on  lunacy  f — Yes,  Dr.  Magnan  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
good  man. 

12,769.  The  Atile  Aleolique  is  not  yet  oonstructed, 
but  things  are  maturing  in  that  direction  t — It  is  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  the  resulto  of 
putting  a  lot  of  these  dipsomaniacs  to  live  together. 

12.760.  I  suppose  the  danger  of  large  numbers 
might  be  lenened  by  the  adoption  of  a  proper  classifica- 
tion, according  to  temperament  and  the  physical  and 
moral  ooadition  of  the  individual  t — ^The  moral  classifica- 
tion, I  am  afraid,  would  not  be  easy. 

12.761.  They  are  all  bad  (—They  are  all  liars. 

12.762.  (By  Dr.  Farquhanon.)  Do  you  think  that, 
in  the  case  of  tiie  individuals  of  the  upper  classes,  amoug 
whom  your  practice  has  mainly  been,  that  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  in  getting  a  conviction.  Do  you 
think  their  relatives  would  readily  come  forward  to 
start  the  inquiry  t — The  force  of  circumstances  would 
do  it.  I  know  many  cases  at  present.  Four  or  five 
suggest  themselves  to  me,  who  are  simply  mining  them- 
selves and  their  &milies,  making  life  unbearable,  who 
would  be  dealt  with,  were  it  possible  in  law.  I 
suppose  it  happens  about  once  a  week  that  I  am  asked, 
'What  are  we  to  do  in  such  a  case'  and  I  answer 
'Nothing.' 

12.763.  (By  Dr.  Sutheriand.)  Would  you  recom- 
mend that  medical  men  should  be  protected  if  they  gave 
certificates  which  might  lead  to  the  committal  of  an 
inebriate  t — A  medical  man  must  just  take  the  risks  of 
tiiat  work. 

12.764.  Evidence,  documentary  or  oral,  before  a 
l^^l  tribunal  is  privileged,  I  underatand  t — A  certificate 
in  lunacy  is. 

12.765.  But  you  suggest  that  the  medical  man  should 
make  his  stetement  merely  as  evidence  t — Yes,  au<l 
that  is  privileged. 

12.766.  In  terms  of  sec.  6  of  the  Dangerous  and 
Criminal  Lunacy  Act  of  1871 1 — Yes.  [The  witness 
then  withdrew.] 


[AwoOBim).] 
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TWENTY-FOURTH    DAY. 


DUNDEE,   Thureday,   December  27th,    1894. 


Pbbknt: — 


Sir  Charles  Camkron,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Chaimum.) 
C!ol.  A.  B.  M'Hasot,  R.E. 

Dr.  FARQUHABaOK,  M.P. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Sdthxrland. 
Mias  Flora  C.  Stetkrson. 


Mr.  DAVID  DEWAB,  Chief  Constable  of  Dundee,  oalled  in  and  examined. 


OondabU 

**'^  12,767.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  are  Chief  Constable 

27  Dec.  1894.  o^  Dundee  t — Yes. 

12,768.  How  long  have  yon  occupied  that  position  t 

— ^Eighteen  years. 

12.769.  And  what  was  yonr  police  experience  prior 
to  that  1 — I  joined  the  Ola^^w  police  force  in  1868 — 
that  is  36  years  ago.  I  was  there  for  18  months  as 
lieutenant.  From  Glasgow  I  moved  to  Lanarkshire  as 
Deputy  Chief  Constable.  I  was  there  for  two  and  a 
half  years.  I  then  went  to  Greenock,  where  I  was 
nearly  14  years  as  Chief  Constable. 

12.770.  Would  yon  please  explain  to  as  yonr  system 
of  pledges  here  t  Take  the  case  of  '  drunk  and  incap- 
ables'f— Well,  we  have  five  look-nps  here,  and  there  is 
an  officer  on  duty  in  charge  of  each.  The  ofi&cer  has  no 
absolute  order  as  to  the  amount  of  pledge  that  he  is  to 
take  from  a  person  who  is  in  custody  on  a  charge  of 
being  drank  and  incapable.  It  is  left  very  muoii  to 
his  own  discretion.  The  penalty  for  being  drunk, 
according  to  our  Police  Act  is  40s.  or  one  month,  and 
the  pledge  never  exceeds  lOs. 

12.771.  This  introduction  of  the  40s.  penalty  is  of 
recent  date?— 1892. 

12.772.  Prior  to  that  what  were  yonr  powers! — 
Prior  to  that  a  person  drank  and  incapable  was  liable 
to  a  fine  of  Ss.  or  24  hoar's  imprisonment  under  the 
Public-Houses  Act. 

12.773.  How  did  yoa  treat  them  then — a  small 
pledge  1 — ^The  pledge  was  as  a  rule  Ss.  then. 

12.774.  When  did  the  higher  penalty  come  into 
force!— In  1892. 

12,776.  In  what  part  of  the  year! — It  was  in  the 
autumn. 

12.776.  Could  you  give  us  the  figures  of  1891,  when 
you  had  the  68.  system,  and  those  of  18931 — I  have 
prepared  a  return  here  showing  the  figures  for  each 
year  from  1844  down  to  the  present  year. 

12,776a.  Is  that  of  all  crimes? — I  have  special 
columns  for  different  offences. 

12.777.  Give  us  two  or  three  years  before  1892-1890 
and  1891,  if  these  were  not  exceptional  years. — In  1890 
the  number  taken  into  custody  for  being  drunk  and 
incapable  was  1133  ;  in  1891, 1131 ;  in  1892  (the  transi- 
tion year)  1110;  and  in  1893,  when  the  penalties  had 
increased,  1615. 

12.778.  Could  yon  supplement  that  by  giving  us  the 
figures  of  1864  ?— The  number  of  persons  dealt  with 
for  being  drunk  and  incapable  in  1864  was  989,  but 
the  population  has  since  then  increased  to  the  extent 
of  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand. 

12.779.  These  are  rather  remarkable  figures,  because 
they  show,  that  when  you  had  the  heavier  penalty  you 
had  the  greater  number  of  arrests,  and  1893  was  a  very 
good  year  in  point  of  trade  depression! — Well  in  1893 
we  had  a  large  increase  for  all  offences  over  the  previous 
year,  and  in  my  annual  report  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
that  away  by  referring  to  the  climatic  conditions.  It 
was  a  very  open  season,  and  the  labouring  classes  had 
much  less  broken  time  daring  that  year. 

12.780.  Therefore,  practically,  Dundee  trade  was 
better! — Well,  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  from 
which  drunk  and  incapables  are  largely  recraited; 
but    I  do  not   think    that    our    staple    trade^viz.. 


Dtmar, 


jate    mauufactaring  —  was    better.      I   may   remark '       

that  during  the  year  1892,  there  were  6604  urests  and  27  Deo.  UM. 

citations  for  all  crimes  and  offences,  while  the  number      ■ 

for  1893  was  6989.     Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 

read  a  paragraph  from  my  annual  report  for  1893  in 

re^rd  to  the  difiiarence  in  numbers  in  these  two 

years.     It  is  as  follows : — '  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 

<  that  saoh  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  offenders 

'  should  have  taken  place  daring  the  year  when  the 

'  staple  industry  was  in  a  somewhat  languishing  condi- 

'  tion.    As  a  role,  drnnkenness  and  kindred  offences 

'  inorease  when  trade  is  prosperous,  and  decrease  when 

'  it  is  dulL     During  1893,  i^e  climiatic  conditions  ware 

'  sach  as  to  cause  out-door  workers  to  have  very  little 

'  broken  time.     On  this  account  they  would  lose  less 

'  wages  than  is  usual  in  an  ordinary  year.'    There  is 

another  reason  which   I  think  may  account  for  it  to 

some  extant     Under  the  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1890, 

which  provides  for  aged  and  infirm  constables  being 

superannuated,  a  number  of  officers  have  been  retiring. 

Their  places  have  been  taken  by  young  and  active 

men,  and    I   believe  there  has  been  more  activity 

on  the  part  of  the  police^   although  there  was  no 

special    order    given    in    order  to  bring  about  any 

change. 

12.781.  Can  yoa  give  us  some  figures  for  breach  of 
the  peace  and  petty  assaults ! — Yes.  I  can  give  yon 
these  from  1844  down  to  the  present  year. 

12.782.  Give  us  than  for  ^e  same  years  as  you  did 
for  drunkenness. — Assaults,  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
disorderly  conduct  for  1890  numbered  3291  j  for  1891, 
2803 ;  for  1892,  2388 ;  for  1893,  2896. 

12.783.  There  has  been  a  rise  of  some  500  on  the 
breaches  of  peace,  and  drank  and  disorderly  cases,  and 
there  has  been  a  rise  of  about  the  same  number  in  the 
drank  and  incapables ! — Yes. 

12.784.  My  point  in  asking  you  this  is  to  endeavour 
to  obtain,  by  any  evidence  or  statistics,  whether  the 
increased  severity  of  the  power  of  dealing  with  drunken- 
ness has  diminished  the  amount  of  drunkenness  or 
not — Well,  I  may  explain,  tiiat  though  the  magis- 
trates got  these  increased  powers,  they  did  not  change 
their  system  of  dealing  with  drank  and  incapables  to 
any  great  extent  The  penalty  was  slightly  increased, 
but  although  the  powers  were  obtained,  it  was  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  what  punishment 
should  be  imposed. 

12,786.  You  materially  increased  the  penalty  by 
putting  the  pledge  up  to  lOs.  instead  of  5s. ! — Yes. 

12.786.  I  presume  the  magistrates  woold  put  on  an 
extra  2s.  6d.  or  5s. ! — They  did  increase  the  penalties 
slightly. 

12.787.  Bntthe  deterrent  effect  was  not  sufficient  to 
counteract  any  meteorological  and  superannuation 
causes! — It  had  very  little  effect  in  that  direction. 
While  on  this  subject  I  might  say  that  I  got  a  note 
made  out  of  the  sentences  imposed  daring  l^t  month 
upon  drank  and  incapables.  There  were  in  all  76 
persons  arrested  for  being  drank  and  incapable  whose 
cases  were  brought  before  the  court — 47  males  and  28 
females.  Of  that  number,  22  forfeited  pledges  of  lOs. ; 
six  were  admonished ;  14  fined  5&  or  24  hours ;  14 
76.  6d.  or  five  days ;  nine  lOs.  6d.  or  seven  days ;  five 
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16a.  or  tea  days ;  four  20«.  or  14  days ;  and  one  408. 
or  one  month. 

12.788.  Would  yon  please  tell  ns  how  many  were 
27  Dwj.  1884.  ^^^  ^^  °P  ^  ^^'  0^*1  maximnm,  and  how  many 

_I more  severely  than  they  conld  have  been  dealt  wi^ 

under  the  Pnblic  Honses  Act  ^—Twenty  «p  to  the  old 
maxhnom,  keepmg  out  forfeited  pledgee. 

12.789.  Thirty-three  above  the  old  maxinnm,  and 
22  pledgee  doable  the  old  maximum  1 — TbaX  ie  so ;  that 
is  for  the  current  year. 

12.790.  I  suppose  that  is  very  mnoh  the  system  that 
was  porsned  in  1893 1 — Yes. 

12.791.  (By  Col.  APHardy.)  It  would  m^e  that 
very  mueh  more  complete  if  yon  conld  pnt  in  reenltB  of 
the  alterttatiTesI— 8  paid  their  fines  before  going  to 
prison,  4  after  going  to  prison,  and  the  remaining  35 
served  their  terms  of  imprisonment. 

12.792.  {By  the  Chavmum.)  Do  yon  think  that  this 
return  for  1894  would  fairly  represent  the  system 
pursued  in  1893  % — Oh,  yes,  it  does. 

12.793.  I  suppose  it  may  be  taken  as  representing 
veiy  roughly  since  the  new  powers  came  into  operation  1 
—Yes. 

12.794.  And  therefore  there  has  been  a  material 
increase  of  pnnishment  in  66  out  of  76  cases,  and  not- 
withstanding that — possibly  for  the  reason  you  have 
mentioned — the  amount  of  dmnkenness  has  increased  t 
— ^That  is  sa 

12.795.  I  show  you  this  return  that  you  have  handed 
in  '  The  number  of  persons  accused  of  drunkenness 
'  breach  of  the  peace,  and  disorderly  conduct  since  1844, 
'  with  number  apprehended  or  cited  for  all  crimes  or 
'  oflbnces  each  year.'  I  see  that  1893  has  been  higher 
than  in  1883.  In  1883  you  had  2027  drunks  t— Yes. 
And,  in  the  following  years,  it  was  1673,  1182,  1176, 
1202,  1061,  1241,  1133,  1131,  1110,  and  then  1616. 
Was  there  anjrthing  exceptional  in  1883  that  gave  it 
sneh  a  rise  1 — Not  that  I  can  point  to. 

12.796.  I  notice  that  the  number  of  persons  appre- 
hended and  cited  in  1877  and  1878,  given  in  your 
'annual  return  from  the  yeaia  1844  to  1893,  both 
'  inclusive,'  is  very  much  higher  than  at  any  other  time, 
being  7772  in  1877,  and  7674  in  1878,  as  against  6604 
last  year,  and  6989  this  year.  What  was  the  explana- 
tion of  the  very  great  rise  in  these  two  years  t — Trade 
was  in  a  fairly  prosperous  state  at  that  time,  but  I  don't 
know  that  there  was  anything  exceptional  about  it. 

12.797.  It  looks  as  if  trade  were  remarkably  good 
then,  although  yon  have  pretty  well  come  up  to  it  in 
point  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  since. — There  is  one 
fact  to  which,  when  looking  at  this  retnm,  I  might 
direct  attention.  The  Forbea-Mackenzie  Act  came  into 
operation  in  1864,  and  you  will  observe  that  there  was 
a  remarkable  decrease  immediately  thereafter  for  a  good 
many  years. 

12.798.  In  1853  the  number  apprehended  was  1626 
for  being  drunk,  and  in  1854,  1352  f— The  Forbes- 
Mackenzie  Act  came  into  full  operation  in  1865  when 
there  were  952  arrests  for  drunkenness;  in  1866, 
1130;  in  1857,  876;  in  1868,  696;  and  in  1859, 
698. 

12.799.  The  number  in  1859  is  a  great  fall  down 
from  1866 — 598  as  against  1130.  Can  you  account 
for  thatt — ^I  cannot;  I  had  no  knowledge  of  Dundee 
at  that  time. 

12.800.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
transfer  from  the  breach  of  peace  and  petty  assaults  to 
the  drunk  and  disorderly  this  last  year  in  consequence 
of  your  being  enabled  to  inflict  a  bigger  penalty  on  the 
drunk  and  disorderly  1 — None  whatever. 

12.801.  Take  the  other  class  we  have  to  deal  with — 
begging  and  vagrancy. — Well  I  have  got  returns  of 
these  also — the  census  of  vagrancy.  The  returns  com- 
menced in  1888. 

12.802.  Will  you  give  us  the  results  generally! 
Take  the  last  census,  we  have  all  the  others. — The 
census  was  token  on  Sunday  last,  and  there  was  a 
remarkable  decrease.  There  were  91  vagrante  found — 
against  163  in  June  last. 

12.803.  But  there  is  generally  a  great  decrease  in 
the  winter  months  1 — There  is  generally  an  increase  in 


the  winter  months,  but  that  is  not  the  case  in  Dondea-  chi^- 

12.804.  Last  year  yoa  had  136  in  December,  against  Ooniiabie 
124ia  Jmwt— lliaftiaso.  D*»»^- 

12.805.  Now  tell  ns  how  yon  would  divide  thsae  97  n^\mt 
vagrants— how  you    find  th«nt— There  were   12  in 

prisons  or  police  cells ;  27  in  houses  of  refuge,  hospitals, 
and  poorbousee ;  and  62  in  common  and  (rther  lodging 
houses. 

12.806.  And  of  the  total  yoo  had  74  males,  14 
females,  and  3  children  ?  That  is  surely  a  small  per- 
centage of  children  \ — Bema^bly  small 

12.807.  What  wow  d>e  nationalities  of  the  vagrante  t 
—60  were  Scotch,  11  Irish,  19  English,  and  one 
fordgn. 

12.808.  Then  give  ns  Uie  ehusifioatioa  by  sex  and 
age  of  the  total.— 74  were  males,  14  females,  and  three 
children —total  91. 

12.809.  So  that  in  Dundee,  apparently,  the  di£ScuIty 
about  children  in  custody  or  in  care  of  parente  does 
not  crop  upt  You  appear  to  have  very  few  children 
in  charge  of  your  vagiante ! — Very  few. 

12.810.  How  do  you  deal  witti  vagrants  I— I  have 
got  a  setora  here  of  the  number  of  cases  of  bagging 
and  vagrancy  brought  before  the  Police  Court  from  1844 
down. 

12.811.  Has  it  increased  of  late  years  f — It  has  not 
materially  inonased  of  htte  years. 

12.812.  In  fact  it  appears  to  have  been  very  much 
greater  before  your  timet— It  was.  In  1844  there 
were  90. 

12.813.  In  1876  there  appear  to  have  been  onfy- 
three  vagrante  here  t— Only  tiktee  were  apprehended 
and  brought  before  the  magistrates. 

12.814.  In  1881  yon  moonted  np  to  107  ;  and  in 
1893  you  had  67 1— Yes. 

1 2,816.  What  are  yoor  powers  of  dealing  with  them  t 
Are  they  ander  a  special  Police  Aoti — Under  the 
General  Police  Act  of  1862. 

12.816.  Was  there  any  change  made  in  that  vagrancy 
oUns  under  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotknd)  Billl — None. 
For  begging,  first  offence,  30  Atijn  is  the  pnnishment 
which  can  be  given;  for  a  second  offence,  60  days, 
under  the  General  Police  Act 

12.817.  Now  tiAe  prostitution.  Has  there  been  much 
increase  in  that } — There  has  been  a  very  considerable 
increase. 

12.818.  According  to  the  figures  we  have  before  us, 
whereas  there  were  only  20  apprehensions  in  1886, 
there  were  335  last  year ! — Yes. 

12.819.  Have  you  got  a  return  of  these  t — No. 

12.820.  Was  last  year  exceptional  as  against  the  year 
before  t — It  was. 

12.821.  Ihave  the  returns  here  for  1893 — ^thenumber 
is  336 ;  for  1891,  95 ;  and  in  1886  you  have  20 1— Yee. 

12.822.  How  do  you  account  for  that  enormoas 
increase  t — Well,  trade  has  been  somewhat  depressed, 
and  the  police  have  had  instructions  to  bt»  more  vigilant 
in  seeing  that  the  streete  are  cleared. 

12.823.  I  imagine  it  depends  more  upon  police  than 
upon  trade,  because  I  see  the  drunks  in  the  two  years 
that  have  been  taken  had  a  very  large  increase,  indexii^ 
good  trade  1 — It  is  mostly  to  be  aoconnted  for  by 
p(dioe  instructions. 

12.824.  What  are  your  men's  instructions  with 
regard  to  prostitution  t  That  is  to  say,  what  is  the 
offence  t — ^The  offenoe  is  loitering  and  importuning 
passengers. 

12,826.  Do  they  arrest  for  simple  loitering,  or  do  they 
require  importuning? — Importuning  is  not  necessary 
under  the  Act,  but  the  constables  do  not  arreet  here 
unless  there  is  importuning. 

12.826.  Yon  never,  I  suppose,  require  the  evidence  of 
the  men  importuned? — No;  we  do  not  consider  that 
necessary  if  we  have  two  officers  who  can  speak  to  the 
fact  of  the  importuning,  although  the  consteUes  are 
instructed  to  obtain  the  namea  of  the  parties  importuned 
where  that  can  be  done. 

1 2.827.  Have  you  ever  had,  during  the  past  year,  any 
man  appearing  as  a  witness  in  such  a  case  f — I  do  not 
think  we  have  had  a  single  case  in  which  the  party 
importuned  gave  evidence 
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'hitf-  1^828.  Then  is  another  olan  (hat  is  not  «inbraoed 

"utiMe        in  this  retorn,  and  which  We  har«  added  to  our  remit. 
XHoar^        That  is  the  class  of  juvenile  offonden. — I  hare  got  a 
j7  Dm.  18M.  retom  with  regard  to  them.     Here  is  a  return  ahowiug 
.    I.I       the  number  sent  to  the  Reformatory  and  Indnstriu 

Schbob  since  1869. 

12,839.  Read  that  for  the  last  ten  years :— In  1883, 

76  J  1884,  74  ;  1886,  63;  1886,  61 ;  1887,  81  ;  1888, 

59;  1889,49;   1890,49;  1891,22;   1892,35;  and 

1893,  44. 

12.830.  These  returns  show  a  very  great  dispropor- 
tion of  the  sexes,  there  being  a  vastly  larger  nnmbw  of 
boys  than  girls,  and  iu  order  to  illustrate  that,  would 
you  please  read  the  figures  since  18901 — In  1890,  47 
males,  2  fem^es;  in  1891,  18  males  and  4  females; 
ill  1892,  31  males,  4  females ;  in  1893,  41  males,  and 
3  females. 

12.831.  That  shows  that  in  Dundee  you  have  had 
only  13  girls  sent  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  within  the  past  four  years  1 — That  is  so. 

12.832.  There  seems  to  be  surely  a  necessity  for 
dealing  with  a  larger  number  of  girl  prisoners  1 — Well, 
we  have  comparatively  few  girls  before  our  courts. 

12.833.  Not  even  for  stealing! — Very  very  few. 
This  return  does  not  include  cases  dealt  with  before  the 
sheriff. 

12.834.  But  I  mean  cases  dealt  with  before  the 
magistrates. — ^Very  very  few  girls. 

12.835.  I  suppose  the  nugority  of , the  boys  would 
be  charged  with  petty  offences  t — A  few  of  these  boys 
were  found  destitute,  who  had  committed  no  offence, 
and  we  sent  them  to  Industrial  Schools. 

12.836.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  record  of  the 
ages  of  people  sent  to  the  prison  ? — Yes,  we  keep  a  note 
of  these. 

12.837.  But  you  do  not  have  any  figures,  have  you  ? 
— ^In  regard  to  habitual  offenders,  I  have  the  age  of' 
every  one  of  them. 

12.838.  It  is  juvenile  delinquents  I  should  like. 
What  I  want  to  know  is,  considering  you  have  had  so 
few  girls — only  some  three  per  annum — sent  to  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  Schools,  yoa  must  have  had  a 
certain  number  of  very  young  females  sent  to  prison  t 
— ^We  have  had  very  few  young  girls  sent  to  prison. 
Of  course,  this  return  only  deals  with  boys  and  girls 
under  16  years  of  age. 

12.839.  You  appear  to  be  very  free  of  juvenile 
delinquency  t — We  are  very  free. 

12.840.  Can  you  account  for  that ;  are  they  excep- 
tionally largely  employed  in  mills  f^They  are ;  they 
go  tu  work  in  the  mills  when  very  young. 

12.841.  We  are  told  in  other  towns  that  girls  who 
sell  newspapers,  matches,  and  so  on  about  the  streets, 
are  very  apt  to  go  wrong,  and  find  themselves  fit  sub- 
jects for  reformatory  treatment  of  some  sort  or  another. 
— That  has  not  been  our  experience  here. 

12.842.  You  have  not  distinguished  between  In- 
dustrial Schools  and  Reformatories  in  this  return  1 — 
No. 

12.843.  What  Reformatory  do  you  send  to  t — Rossie, 
near  Montrose,  for  Protestants. 

12.844.  Does  the  town  make  any  grant  to  Refomutr 
tories  Y — The  Town  Council  does  to  that  Reformatory, 
and  to  the  '  Mars '  also. 

12,846.  About  your  mode  of  procedure — would  you 
please  tell  whether,  in  bringing  a  charge,  you  prove 
previous  convictions  before  the  prisoner  is  found  guilty, 
or  whether  you  withhold  ftom  the  magistrate  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  until  after  the  prisoner  has  been 
found  guilty  Y — In  every  summary  complaint,  where  a 
party  ia  previously  convicted,  we  require  in  the  com- 
plaint to  condescend  upon  the  date  of  the  convictions, 
and,  in  adducing  evidence,  we  invariably  adduce  evidence 
to  prove  the  conviction  before  the  case  is  closed. 

12.846.  And  I  understand  you  follow  that  plan  in 
pursuance  of  some  decision  recently  pronounced  iu 
Edinburgh  ? — There  was  a  decision  pronounced  on  the 
matter  on  3rd  November  1891,  in  the  case  of  Qordon  v. 
Scott  iu  the  High  Court. 

12.847.  Have  you  got  a  summary  of  that  case  here  ? 
—No. 


.  12,848.  Can  you  tell  us  very  brie^  what  it  is,  and  Ch*^- 
we  would  like  you  to  put  in  the  case  in  fulL    Tell  ua  CondabU 
the  effset  of  it  briefly. — Well,  this  was  a  case  where  a  ^^*"*''' 
publican  was  charged  at  Peterhead  with  an  ofibnoe  under  27  Deo.  1894. 

the  Public  Hooaaa  Act,  aggravated  by  the  party  having       '—^  ° 

been  twice  previously  convicted.  It  was  a  Uiird  offence, 
in  fact,  and  the  prosecutor  proved  the  applicability  of 
theee  convictions  to  accused  previous  to  his  case  being 
dosed.  The  agent  for  the  defence  objected,  and  con- 
tended that  the  proceedings  were  nullified  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  taken  that  course.  He  argued 
tiiat  the  information  should  have  been  kept  back  till 
the  justices  gave  their  verdict  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused  on  the  main  charge. 

12.849.  That  is,  it  should  be  kept  back  under  Lord 
Kingsburgh's  Act  t— Yes.  Well,  the  Justices  gave  effect 
to  the  contention.  The  Procurator-Fiscal  appealed  to 
the  High  Court,  which  held  that  the  justices  were 
wrong,  and  that  in  a  summary  complaint  the  section  of 
Lord  Kingsburgh's  Act  did  not  apply. 

12.850.  Can  you  refer  in  the  judgment  to  the  precise 
point  there  bearing  out  your  coutention  that  in  summary 
cases  Lord  Kingsburgh's  Act  does  not  apply  t — It  was 
contended  in  that  appeal,  before  the  High  Court,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosecutor  to  con- 
descend in  his  complaint  upon  the  date  of  the  previous 
conviction.  Well,  the  magistrate  trying  that  case  is 
both  judge  and  jury,  and  he  is  bound  to  see  that 
complaint,  because  he  is  asked  to  sign  a  warrant  for 
either  the  citation  or  the  apprehension  of  the  party,  and 
he  is  not  going  to  sign  the  warrant  without  knowing 
what  the  complaint  is.  If  he  reads  it,  he  is  bound  to 
know  of  the  previous  conviction,  and  therefore  the 
clause  of  Lord  Kingsburgh's  Act  could  not  apply. 

12.851.  I  want  to  know  whether  yon  agree  with  the 
Chief  Consteble  of  Glasgow  that,  in  a  case  of  assanlt,  or 
a  drunk  and  disorderly,  where  the  magistrate  might  or 
might  not  be  influenced  by  previous  convictions,  you 
would  consider  it  proper  to  prove  the  previous  convic- 
tions)— Yes,  undoubtedly.  I  think  the  Qlasgow 
Procurator-Fiscal  tekee  a  different  view,  Lord  Ruther- 
ford Clerk,  in  the  case  before  alluded  to,  stated  that 
the  question  was  not  arguable.  In  the  Seottith 
Law  Time*  of  8th  July,  1893,  Lord  Young  is  said 
to  have  dismissed  with  contempt  a  fishing  poaching 
appeal,  tried  a  few  months  previously,  where  an  olgection 
of  the  same  kind  was  stated.  In  Edinburgh,  I  have 
been  informed,  they  are  going  on  as  they  did  before 
Lord  Kingsburgh's  Act  was  passed.  I  took  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Advocate  Balfour  when  that  Act  came  into 
operation,  and  he  advised  us  to  keep  back  information 
in  regard  to  convictions,  and  crown  counsel,  I  under- 
stand, adopted  the  same  view,  after  hearing  that  the 
Lord  Advocate  had  expressed  that  opinion,  and  that 
was  acted  upon  for  a  number  of  years,  until  this  judg- 
ment in  this  particular  case. 

12,862.  Have  you  got  the  Lord  Advocate's  opinion  t 
— Yes,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  at  my  office. 

12.853.  Can  you  give  us  the  Lord  Advocate's  opinion 
and  the  judgment) — I  may  explain  in  regard  to  the 
report  in  3  White,  p.  251,  that  it  is  a  brief  report  of 
the  decision,  and  I  put  myself  in  communication  with 
the  reporter.  He  had  taken  no  notice  of  this  very 
important  case,  and  it  was  after  having  written  him 
twice  that  he  gave  a  report,  long  after,  in  the  official 
reports.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  report  which 
appeared  in  a  Peterhead  newquper.  It  was  the  fullest 
I  could  get  of  the  case,  and  I  have  given  the  report 
from  that  Peterhead  newspaper  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  '  Liquor  Laws '  for  Scotland  which  was  issued 
this  year,  so  that  I  think  that  is  where  the  fullest  report 
is  to  begot  of  this  case.  The  official  report  in  3  White 
is  rather  meagre. 

12.854.  You  will  give  us  a  copy  of  your  report  from 
your  book  1 — Yes ;  I  shall  send  it  to  the  Chairman. 

12.855.  Perhaps  you  could  also  let  us  have  along 
with  it  the  Lord  Advocate's  opinion  on  the  subject  1 — 
Yes ;  I  shall  do  so. 

12.856.  Now  there  are  some  pointe  about  your 
police  statisUcs  regarding  which  I  should  like  some 
explanation.    I  find  that  in  Dtmdee,  either  the  police 
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are  a.  most  iu&llible  set  of  men,  or  tke  Hiagistratee 
appear  to  place  an  extraordinary  amount  of  coiifidenoe 
___        in  them.     Last  year  there  were  ItilS  persons  arrested 
Xi  Bee  1894.  ^'  drnnkenness,  being  drunk  and  incapable,  and  the 
'  whole  lot  were  disposed  of  by  way  of  conviction, 

admonition  or  pledges  forfeited;  that  is  to  say,  not  one 
got  off  as  not  guilty. — That  is  so. 
.    12,857.  I  find  that  of  the  prostitntes— 336— every 
one  arrested  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. — Wel^ 
only  one  was  liberated  without  trial. 

12.858.  That  does  not  appear  in  your  report  1 — Well 
there  is  '  not  tried '  in  regaird  to  loitering  and  impor- 
tuning.    There  were  1 1  not  tried. 

12.859.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  Do  yon  mean  to  say 
they  were  let  off  without  being  tried! — They  were 
not  tried. 

12.860.  (Bf  the  CkairtMn.)  Bat  they  would  figure 
among  the  charges  all  the  same  ? — Yes. 

12.861.  But  they  don't,  and  I  want  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  yon  see,  there  is  your  return. 
— They  do  figure  among  the  charges,  chiefly  under  the 
lieading  '  Forfeited  ple<^[e8.' 

12.862.  Am  I  to  understand  that  these  11  are 
included  in  the  forfeited  pledges  in  the  return  you  iiave 
handed  in  t — 8  of  them  are.  The  1 1  are  made  up  in  this 
way.  There  is  one  against  whom  no  proceedings  wace 
taken ;  eight  forfeited  pledges ;  one  was  otherwise  dis- 
]><j8ed  of;  and  one  was  not  disposed  of  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

12.863.  The  forfeited  pledges  are  included  t— Yes. 
12,864v  What  does  ' otherwise  disposed  of  mean! 

— '  No  proceedings '  would  be  a  party  liberated  by  the 
lioutenaut  without  being  brought  before  the  Court; 
'otherwise  disposed  of  would  be  a  party  perht^ 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  I,  as  Procurator-Fiscal,  then 
depsffted  from  the  charge  for  some  reason. 

12.865.  Incases  of  illness  or  something  of  that  sortt 
--Yes. 

12.866.  Does  'otherwise  disposed  of  in  your  case 
ever  mean  sent  to  some  refuge  as  an  alternative  f — Yes, 
it  does  in  some  cases ;  although  we  send  to  refuges 
very  frequently  by  the  magistrate  admonishing  the 
party  on  volunteering  to  go  to  a  refuge. 

12.867.  You  have  been  in  the  Glasgow  police  force 
— that  is  a  considerable  time  ago — and  the  arrests  in 
Glasgow  are  enormously  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  here.  In  Glasgow,  there  are  arrested 
every  year  for  breach  of  the  peace,  petty  assault,  drunk 
and  disorderly,  and  drunk  and  incapable,  60  for  every 
1000  of  the  iidiabitauts.  lu  Dundee  there  are  only  28  per 
1000.     The  larger  the  city  the  more  you  have. 

12.868.  Not  per  1000  f— London,  for  instance  has 
only  8  per  1000.— The  system  is  quite  different 

12.869.  Take  it  for  instance  in  your  own  case- 
Dundee  has  28  and  Edinburgh  24. — It  is  a  different 
class  of  population  we  have. 

12.870.  Yon  have  got  Paisley  21,  and  Qreenock  23. 
That  shows  that  the  size  is  not  the  entire  thing ;  but 
can  you,  from  your  experience,  explain  it  t — No ;  I  can- 
not account  for  it. 

12.871.  I  repeat  the  question — May  I  rely  upon 
these  statistics  which  you  handed  in  of  1893  as  quite 
correct  1 — Undoubtedly. 

12.872.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us? — Yes;  there  is  one  point  in  regard  to  a 
question  which  very  often  crops  up.  There  were  171 
persons  brought  before  our  Police  Court  in  the  month 
-of  November  last,  charged  with  the  crimes  of  assault, 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  disorderly  GonducL  WeU,  I 
caused  very  careful  inquires  to  be  made  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  those  persons  who  were  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  when  apprehended,  and  the 
number  who  were  sober,  and  I  find  that  87  per  cent 
were  the  vrotao  of  liquor,  and  13  per  cent  sober. 

12.873.  Did  you  make  any  similar  inquiries  with 
regard  to  petty  thefts! — No,  I  did  not,  but  I  made 
similar  inquiries  with  regard  to  begging  and  loitering; 
and  I  find  about  half  were  sober  and  half  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  of  those  apprehended  in  the  same 
jnonth. 

12.874.  Could  you  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to 


petty  thefts  for  the  month  t— Yes ;  I  coidd  -without  Chief- 
difficulty.  Con$UMe 

12.875.  {ByColond  M'Hwrdy.)    Giveus  the  number  -°**^- 

of  those  under  liquor  in  your  total  apprehensions  t— I  m  -q^  ^m^^ 
fear  I  have  not  that  information.  '  •'    ■  •' 

12.876.  Most  Chief  Constables  have  that  Y— We 
don't  take  special  note  of  thi^  We  do  it  in  such  oases 
as  those  of  disorderiy  conduct  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
as  it  is  made  part  of  the  charge,  but  in  thefts  and  many 
other  cases  we  don't  take  note  of  it. 

12.877.  {By  the  Ohairman,)  And  you  could  not 
without  difficulty  get  die  informatiou  f — Not  without 
very  considerable  difficulty.  At  our  lock-ups  we  keep 
a  note  of  the  state  of  the  persons  brought  to  the  police 
office,  but  do  not  tabulate  the  information  unless  it  is 
required  for  the  aid  of  justice. 

12.878.  Have  you  any  other  point! — Yes;  I  made 
out  a  special  return,  which  I  sent  to  the  secretary, 
bearing  upon  table  C  of  the  return  required  by  the 
Committee.  It  is  an  analysis  showing  the  various 
crimes  for  which  habitual  offenders  have  been  con- 
victed. This  'abstract  of  particulars  re  habitual 
offenders '  shows  the  various  crimes  for  which  they 
have  been  arrested  during  1893,  and  also  gives  a  note 
of  their  total  appearances  before  our  Courts. 

12.879.  You  seem  to  have  very  few  men  as  compared 
with  women ! — Only  three  men  in  No.  1  return,  and  in 
the  return  which  I  call  No.  3, 1  give  particulars  in 
regard  to  eight  men  who  were  convicted  more  than 
four  times  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Some  of  the 
convictions  treated  of  in  the  latter  return  took  place 
before  the  Police  Court,  and  some  of  them  before  the 
Sheriff  Court  summarily. 

12.880.  But  that  makes  only  11  men  altogether  a^ 
agunst  79  females ! — That  is  so. 

12.881.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  much  difference 
to  you  if  any  means  could  be  devised  to  dear  ypur 
hands  of  these  11  men ) — It  would  certainly  be  a  con- 
siderable improvement. 

12.882.  And  the  women  even  moret — Very  muoh 
more. 

12.883.  Have  you  anything  else? — I  have  a  retain 
here  which  I  submitted  to  the  departmental  committee 
on  inebriates,  showing  the  number  of  persons  in  Dundee 
who  had  more  than  20  convictions  recorded  against 
them.     The  figures  are  given  from  1876  down  to  1893y 

12.884.  In  connection  with  the  habitual  offender  or 
habitual  drunkard,  what  number  of  convictions  would 
you  fix  upon  t — Well,  I  think  three  convictions  during 
the  course  of  the  year  should  be  sufficient,  and  I  find 
that  has  sanction  of  legislation  in  a  way  already,  and  it 
has  been  brought  before  that  departmental  committee 
above  referred  to.  It  was  also  suggested  to  a  similar 
committee  in  Canada  in  1891,  and  it  is  in  operation  in 
Australia,  where  12  months'  imprisonment  can  be  given 
to  the  habitual  offender. 

12.885.  Have  you  at  Dundee  many  men  who  regu- 
larly get  drunk  every  big  pay  T — I  am  of  opinion  that 
many  get  drunk  without  falling  into  the  bauds  of  the 
police,  80  that  if  there  are  three  convictions  against  a 
man  appearing  before  the  I*olice  Court,  you  may  take 
it  that  be  has  beeu  often  drunk  without  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  police. 

12.886.  Would  you  take  it  that  for  twice  he  escaped 
the  police  he  would  get  once  into  their  hands ! — Oh, 
more  than  that  I  may  explain  that  the  Greenock  PuUce 
Act  authorises  habitual  drunkards  to  be  sentenced  to 
60  days'  imprisonment  if  they  have  been  six  time* 
previously  convicted.  I  had  something  to  do  in  getting 
these  powers  for  Greenock.  In  the  Bill,  as  originally 
drafted,  we  asked  for  6  or  12  months'  imprLsonment, 
but  we  got  power  only  to  impose  a  fine  of  408.,  or  send 
60  days  to  prison  persons  convicted  of  drunkeuue^ 
aggravated  by  previous  conviction;^  irrespective  of  time. 

12.887.  You  say  'we  got  it '7— I  was  then  Chief 
Constable  of  Greenock.  The  Bill  was  got  shortly  after 
I  came  to  Dundee,  but  I  assisted  tbe  authorities  in 
Greenock  to  obtain  these  powers. 

12.888.  Do  you  know  if  these  powers  have  ever  been 
made  use  oft — I  have  no  definite  information  on  the 
subject 
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12,889.  Wben  yoa  were  Chief  Ck>n8table  of  Greenock 
did  yoa  know  anything   abont  Paisley  1 — No.     The 

Bnrgh  Police  Act  alao  leoognises  three  convictions  in 

#•  ])ec^  18M<  twelve  months. 

„  1 2,890.  Bot  it  limits  the  amoant  of  extra  pnnishment 

to  14  days  f — It  does. 

12.891.  Might  I  ask  how  yon  deal  with  shebeenersf 
Do  you  deal  frith  them  under  a  Local  Act) — No ;  under 
the  Public  Houses  Act 

12.892.  Do  yon  issue  warrants  for  their  being 
searched,  or  how  do  yon  do  t — We  issue  warrants  for 
their  being  searched  k  we  want  to  seise  liquor,  but  we 
Nqnire  no  warrant  to  enter  a  shebeen  with  the  view  of 
making  a  detection. 

12.893.  Do  you  not  reqair»  sworn  information  that 
there  is  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  place 
is  a  shebeen  t — We  do  not  require  sworn  information, 
but  the  officer  or  constable  making  the  entry  must  know 
the  place  to  be  kept  by  repute  as  a  shebeen. 

12.894.  Can  he  enter  lockfast  places  f  Can  he  break 
open  a  door  for  instance  t — No ;  not  without  a  warrant. 

12,896.  Do  yon  give  many  warrants  here?  The 
Chief  Constable  of  Qreenock  says  that  he  signs  160 
warrants  a  week,  that  they  remain  in  force  only  about  a 
week,  and  that  his  men  go  abont  with  these  1 — 
The  warrant  runs  for  a  week,  but  I  don't  find  it 
necessary  to  issue  many  of  these  warrants,  although  I  do 
occasionally.  Shebeening  is  down  to  a  very  low  ebb 
here. 

12.896.  It  does  not  flourish  as  much  here  as  in 
Greenock  t — It  does  not. 

12.897.  Was  it  as  bad  in  Greenock  in  your  day  as  it 
seems  to  be  nowt — It  was;  shebeening  was  most 
difficult  to  suppress. 

12.898.  In  your  day,  in  Greenock,  had  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  shebeeners  paid  blackmail  to 
any  of  your  constables  t — Not  the  slightest ;  I  never 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  or  reason  to  believe  that. 

12.899.  Do  yon  think  it  unlikely,  because  a  Greenock 
shebeener  with  whom  I  had  an  interview  yesderday  in 
prison  said,  that  if  he  were  entmsted  with  that  depart- 
ment, he  could  show  them  how  to  put  down  the  shebeens, 
but  the  fact  was  that  they  were  carried  on  with  impunity 
by  men  who  paid  ? — I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it. 

12.900.  You  don't  think  there  are  nearly  so  many  in 
Dundee  ? — Not  nearly. 

12.901.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  for  that? — Well, 
there  is  a  very  much  larger  male  population,  and  a  great 
number  of  iron-workers  and  Irishmen,  and  men  from 
the  Highlands,  and  the  males  are  more  given  to  drink 
there  man  they  are  here. 

12.902.  Is  ihen  anything  else  ? — I  made  out  a  list 
of  the  nature  of  convictions  in  four  sample  cases  of 
habitnel  offenders  who  have  not  been  more  than  four 
times  convicted  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

12.903.  Are  there  many  of  those?— -We  have  in 
Dundee  about  200  persons  who  have  been  over  20  times 
convicted  of  various  crimes  and  offences. 

12.904.  8o,  besides  having  a  number  of  convictions 
for-a  single  year  in  your  definition,  you  would  have 
another  number  spread  over  a  larger  number  of  years ! 
— I  think  it  would  be  desirable ;  otherwise  we  would 
not  be  able  to  secure  a  number  of  the  habitual 
offenders. 

12.905.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  safeguard  those  men  by  bringing 
them  before  the  sheriff,  and  asking  him  to  pronounce 
them  habitual  offenders  1 — Yes. 

12.906.  It  wonid  not  do  to  try  them  in  the  Police 
Coxut% — ^Either  before  the  sheriff  or  the  Police  Court 
I  think  it  would  be  desirahle  to  have  a  fixed  period  for 
which  the  magistrate  or  judge  would  require  to  send  the 
parties  away,  because  if  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrate— especially  a  citizen  magistrate — the  thing 
woojd  not  be  done. 

12.907.  No ;  but  do  you  think  if  you  were  proposing 
a  long  period  of  confinement  in  an  adult  reformatory  of 
some  sort,  would  yon  entrust  a  citizen  magistrate  with 
the  power  to  order  such  confinement? — I  would,  but 
the  party  to  be  dealt  with  would  come  within  the 
definition   of  an    habitual    drunkard   who  had  been 


convicted  a  certain  number  of  times,  or  over  SO  times,  Ch^f. 
of  ▼arions  offences  within  a  given  period. 

12.908.  There  is  no  precedent  for  giving  a  magistrate 
the  power  to  commit  an  adult  to  confinement  for  a 
lengthened  period  ? — Our  citizen  magistrates  can  give 
sentences,  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  for  12 
months. 

12.909.  And  they  can  send  young  people  to  a 
reformatory  for  five  years  ?— Yes.  There  is  a  report  of 
a  committee  which  sat  in  Canada  in  1891,  in  which 
there  is  much  valuable  information  bearing  on  this 
matter.  I  have  marked  the  parts  in  the  report,  which 
I  band  to  the  secretary. 

12.910.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Take  the  case  of  the  four 
habitual  offenders  you  mentioned — ^how  many  convic> 
tions  bad  they  ?— -The  first  one  is  a  female  aged  3ft 
years,  with  66  appearances,  and  only  2  in  1893. 

12.911.  Leaving  out  of  account  breaches  of  peace 
and  disorderly  offences,  has  she  got  any  serious  crime 
charged  against  her  ? — Thefts. 

12.912.  Are  they  petty  thefts  ?— Yes.  She  had  four 
or  fire  of  her  heaviest  sentences  for  theft — 60  days. 

12.913.  Then  the  next  one?— The  next  is  a  man 
with  60  appearances — three  in  1893. 

12.914.  Are  there  any  serious  offences  charged 
against  him  ? — None. 

12.915.  Take  the  next  case — ^This  is  a  female,  76 
appearances — four  in  1893. 

12.916.  Are  there  any  of  these  convictions  for  serious 
crime? — There  are  six  charges  of  theft^  and  the  hi^est 
sentence  is  60  days.  She  is  also  convicted  of  brothel 
keeping. 

12.917.  Then  the  next  one? — ^This  also  is  a  femal» 
— 31  years  of  age,  100  appearances,  3  times  in  1893  ; 
two  charges  of  theft — 14  and  7  days  respectively. 

12.918.  The  thefts  must  have  been  trifling  ones? — 
Yes. 

12.919.  So  that  you  can  have  persons  with  a  very 
long  series  of  charges  of  disorderly  conduct  and  drunken- 
ness without  any  crime  allied  to  dishonesty  ? — ^That  ia 
so. 

12.920.  Do  the  persons  you  have  referred  to  not 
produce  around  them  very  serious  disorder,  and  attract 
drunkards  about  them? — ^They  do;  no  doubt  of  it 

12.921.  And  if  we  were  to  remove  them,  it  would 
not  only  stop  their  personal  drinking,  but  it  would 
probably  reduce  the  drinking  of  their  locus  and  neigh- 
bours?— It  would  undoubtedly. 

12.922.  The  numbers  in  1893,  as  shown  in  the  tables, 
are  excessively  high  in  comparison  with  former  years  ?' 
— They  are. 

12.923.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  still  continuing 
to  be  very  high  during  the  year  that  is  just  closing  ? — 
Speaking  roughly.  T  expect  we  shall  have  600  fewer 
arrests  than  last  year.  The  fignres  are  not  made  up, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  decrease. 

12.924.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  there  has 
been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  movement  of  prisoners' 
from  Dundee  to  Perth,  even  greater  than  last  year,  so  that 
that  must  arise  from  the  magistrates  of  your  Courts  giving, 
longer  sentences,  or  more  of  them  ? — Well,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  total  number  of  persons  apprehended  or  cited  for 
all  sorts  of  offences.  Of  course  we  may  be  up  in  the 
number  of  petty  breaches  of  bye-laws,  that  is  to  say, 
contraventions. 

12,926.  But  they  would  hardly  go  to  prison  i— Well, 
hardly. 

12.926.  (By  the  Chairman.)  When  will  you  have 
your  figures  for  this  year  ? — In  the  coarse  of  a  month 
or  so. 

12.927.  Will  yon  send  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission an  early  proof  ? — I  shall  do  so. 

12.928.  {By  Ool.  M'Hardy.)  A  good  many  of  those 
who  are  sentenced  and  sent  to  prison  are  for  very  short 
periods  ? — A  great  many  of  them. 

12.929.  Without  the  alternative  of  a  fine?— As 
illustrated  by  the  return  I  have  given  in. 

12.930.  Are  there  not  a  good  many  fines  paid  after 
the  prisoners  are  received  into  prison? — There  are  a 
good  many. 

12.931.  Do  you  give  these  prisoners  suffiotent  time 
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for  their  friends  lo  tind  money  to  pay  their  fines  t 

— Well,  if  they  have  money,  or  if  their  friends  have 

^^       Boney,  they  have  really  safficient  time.    They  tm  not 

17  Dm.  1894-  ^^^  ^  prison  as  a  role  befuie  an  hour  and  a  half  or 

___      so    after  the    Police    Ooort  is  over.      That   is  our 

usual  practice,  and  I  think  an  hour  and  a  half  would 

be  sufficient  time  for  a  messenger  to  get  the  money. 

12.932.  Are  there  messengers  at  their  disposal  % — 
Their  friends  are  very  frequently  inquiring  for  them, 
and  if  not,  we  send  messages  for  them. 

12.933.  It  is  very  undesirable' to  have  more  people  in 
prison  than  you  can  help! — Undoubtedly. 

12.934.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  miade  it  a  matter 
of  arrangement  to  see  that  every  man  who  had  any  like- 
'lihood  of  getting  his  fine  paid  did  get  the  opportunity  of 
finding  the  money  ? — ^They  have  got  every  facility  for 
sending  messages. 

12.935.  Do  yon  vret  give  a  man  time  to  pay  a  finel 
— Oh  yes. 

12,996.  How  often  is  that  donet  You  said  there 
were  6989  convictions,  I  think,  last  year — (Jiese  were 
people  sentenced  was  itt — That  is  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  apprehended  and  charged  before  the  Police 
Courts. 

12.937.  Can  you  say  how  many  of  them  were  found 
guilty  f — 4963  were  convicted  before  Bnmmaty  Courts. 

12.938.  Can  you  say  how  many  of  these  who  were 
sentenced  to  a  fine  got  time  to  pay  ? — In  every  instance 
they  get  sufficient  time  to  pay. 

12.939.  But  does  a  magistrate  ever  give  a  man  a 
week,  or  ten  days,  or  a  mon^  to  pay  his  fine  1 — No,  that 
jfaas  not  been  done  by  the  police  magistrates  in  a  single 
intitance. 

12.940.  Have  thuse  sentenced  ever  asked  for  that,  or 
4U«  they  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  law  % — They  have 
not  asked,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  parties  brought 
before  the  Court,  as  a  rule,  know  that  such  a  law  exists. 
Ttiere  may  be  a  few  of  them  that  know  of  it,  but  very 
few. 

12.941.  Is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  utilised 
•where  the  offender  is  a  known  resident  of  yonr  city  Y 
Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  not  get  time  to  go 
'to  work,  and  raise  his  fine,  rather  than  be  looked  up  in 
'prison  Y— There  is  no  special  reason. 

12.942.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  restraint  upon  a 
jnan  during  the  time  until  his  fine  was  paid  f — There  is 
'Uo  doubt  it  would  tend  in  that  direction. 

12.943.  Then  is  the  First  Ofiendera  Act  in  fnll  force 
here  t — It  is ;  but  the  powers  of  that  Act  are  very 
seldom  put  in  operation  in  our  Police  Courts. 

12.944.  Why  ? — Well,  previous  to  that  Act  coming 
into  operation,  the  magistrates  in  our  Police  Courts  were 
in  the  habit  in  very  many  cases  of  admonishing  first 
offenders,  and  imposing  no  pnnishmeut  upon  them  at  all, 
and  they  have  continued  to  do  that  in  many  cases.  In 
some  cases  they  have  exercised  the  powers  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  First  CMEenders  Act,  but  in  very  few. 

12.945.  The  number  of  vagrants  you  had  in  the 
town,  according  to  the  last  printed  return,  is  125? — 
Yes. 

12.946.  The  number  seems  to  vary  very  little  in 
summer  or  winter,  are  they  resident  in  the  way  of 
keeping  always  somewhere  in  the  city,  or  are  they 
different  people,  like  the  bubble  on  the  stream  every 
day  t — They  are  different  people  for  the  most  part. 

12.947.  And  there  is  just  a  depot  of  about  125 
people  on  the  march  1 — That  is  so,  if  you  strike  an 
average. 

12.948.  Are  they  different  people  every  night  1— 
Not  necessarily  so,  because  in  the  Night  Asylum  they 
are  allowed  two  or  three  nights  if  they  profess  to  be 
on  the  outlook  for  work,  but  not  more  than  three  nights 
in  succession. 

12.949.  Are  there  a  certain  number  of  people  who 
go  out  from  Dundee  every  morning  into  the  country  to 
beg,  and  come  back  with  the  produce  of  their  begging  t 
— I  believe  there  are.  They  beg  in  the  surroundi^ 
towns,  such  as  Broughty  Ferry,  and  in  the  outskirts  of 
Dundee. 

12.950.  Broughty  Ferry  would  be  under  the  Bu^h 
Police  Act  t — Yes,  it  is. 


12.951.  Therefore  they  could  not  , beg  there  1 — Oh  c%i<> 
yes,   and  in   Dundee  too.     There  is  &.good  deal  otC<mkaUt 
b«^ng  in  the  outskirts  of  Dundee  where  the  police  ■^^""'^•^      - 
are  somewhat  more  sparse,  and  have  long  beats.  87.Dse,.M9fc 

12.952.  Frmn  what  you  and  your  men  know  of  these       

people  are  they  actually  in  search   of  work,  or  are  they 

moetly  professional  beggars  I — For  the  most  part  they 
are  jwof eeaioiial  beggars. 

12,963.  The  Chairman  asked  you  about  the  number 
of  apprehensions  in  Dundee  b^ng  very  low  in  conipari- 
Bon  with  what  it  is  in  Glasgow ;  now  the  character  of 
the  two  cities  is  very  ranch  Uie  same  t— It  is. 

12,954.  Your  population  here  is  a  somewhat  unraly 
population,  broadly  speaking,  is  it  not  f— >Yes,  it  is,  ae 
doubt 

12.965.  In  proportion,  the  nnmber  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  labouring  classes  are  equal,  in  fact,  I 
think  greater  than  in  Glasgow. — Well,  the  female  popor 
lation  greatly  prepondraates  here. 

12.966.  Yon  have  a  large  class  of  quay  labouren^ 
those  men  who  wait  for  ships  discharging  and  loading, 
and  that  sort  of  work  ? — Yes. 

12.957.  Well,  the  difEerenoe  proportioDately  in  the 
nnmber  of  yonr  apprehensions  is  very  startling.  Yoi 
have  been  in  Glasgow — I  suppose  you  go  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  and  of  course  you  know  yonr  own  mVf — 
do  you  see  any  appreciable  difference  between  the  two  t 
' — ^Well,  of  course,  in  Glasgow  the  thoroughfares  arb 
very  much  more  crowded  than  in  Dundee. 

12.958.  Is  that  so?— No  doubt  of  it. 

12.959.  But  is  there  not  part  of  Dundee  very 
crowded,  even  as  much  as  any  part  you  could  find  in 
Glasgow? — Especially  on  a  Saturday  night  it  is,  but 
during  other  nights  of  the  week  it  is  not  so  busy  as 
Glasgow. 

12.960.  And  you  think  it  is  simply  due  to  the 
increased  numbers  of  the  people? — There  is  another 
factor  in  the  matter.  In  Glasgow  they  have  a  oonstaUe 
to  every  622  or  so  of  the  population,  uid  we  have  just 
one  to  about  every  877  of  the  population. 

12.961.  How  does  that  make  a  difference  ? — It  makes 
a  difference  in  this  way,  that  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  commit  offences  are  not  taken  into  custody  who 
would  be  taken  if  there  were  a  larger  proportion  of 
police. 

12.962.  Oh,  no  doubt  'would  be,'  bat  would  you 
say  '  ought  to  be '  ? — No  doubt  they  commit  offences. 

12.963.  Statutory  offences  ? — Yes,  statutory  offences, 
and  therefore  they  render  themselves  liable  to  appre- 
hension. 

12.964.  But  what  advantage  in  yonr  mind  would 
accrue  to  the  city  of  Dundee  in  doabling  the  number 
of  your  police,  and  I  su{^>ose,  as  yon  say,  the  number 
of  your  prisoners  ? — I  think  no  great  advantage  would 
arise.  Certainly  there  would  be  less  disorder  on  the 
streets  and  fewer  scenes. 

12.965.  Would  there  be  more  apprehensions  ? — Yes. 

12.966.  How  could  you  say  there  would  be  less 
disorder,  because  if  you  had  not  disorder  you  could  not 
have  the  apprehensions  1 — Well,  the  disorderly  parties 
would  be  taken  into  custody. 

12.967.  But  would  it  not  be  that  you  would  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  becondng  acquainted 
with  the  police,  and  circulating  throngh  prisons  and 
Police  Courts?— No  doubt  of  it 

12.968.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  tfaiqg 
for  them  ? — Well,  I  don't  think  that  our  present  system 
of  piuishment  for  these  offenders  has  a  good  effect. 

12.969.  Your  suggestions  and  views,  I  think,  lie  in 
the  way  of  lengthening  the  sentences  in  order  to  reform 
these  people  ?— Well,  I  have  been  reading  up  a  good 
deal  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
think  that  a  system  of  reform  colonies  would  be  the 
most  appropriate  method  for  dealing  with  these  petty 
habitual  offenders. 

12.970.  Yes ;  but  have  yon  departed  from  your  own 
faith  ? — I  have. 

12.971.  That  is  the  most  important  statement  we 
have  got  to-day? — I  have  to  that  extent  I  bav«> 
derived  a  lot  of  information  from  this  book,  Z7>' 
Prison  and  Beformatory  Byttem  of  Ontario,  and  alxo 
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ainef.  •'^  >  feom  the  Consular  Reports  obtained  by  the  United 
VonMU-'-^  States  in  leferenoe  to  farm  colonies,  especially  in 
-^^T;"^^'  ^  Germany  and  Switxerland.  I  tkink  there  are  no  itewer 
-tr  Be^>.  j^ti.  than  26  of  these  colenies  in  operation  in  Germany,  and 
—i —  there  8i«  places  on  somewhat  similar  lines  in  the 
Thiited  States. 

12,972.  Ton  say  yodhaye  considered  this  matter  yery 
thoroughly ;  I  want  to  know  why  it  isyoa  have  gone 
away  Uom'  the  aittp^e^sogmentation  of  sentences t — 
Weil«  the  parties  to  be  dealt  with  reqnire  to  be  naefnUy 
innployed  while  they  are  under  detention,  in  order, 
among  other  things,  to  enable  them,  when  they  get 
tbeir  liberty,  to  be  in  a  position  to  earn  their  own  lireli- 
fefood.  I  do  not  think  prison  is  the  place  where  saitable 
employment  conld  well  be  provided  for  such  a  class. 
■  12,97S.  And  they  would  not  be,  when  confined  there, 
trained  to  ordinary  kinds  of  life  in  the  outside  T — Weil, 
there  is  far  more  to  be  got  in  farm  woi^  market 
gardening  and  such  like  in  the  summer.  In  winter, 
uiey  woud  require  to  be  put  to  indnstriee  indoors,  or 
iartieds. 

12,974.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  In  the  figures  you  gave 
io  the  chairman  as  to  the  number  of  persons  brought 
np  during  last  month,  I  think  you  said  there  were  25 
that  forfeited  their  pledgee ;  were  any  of  these  women  t 
—Three. 

>  12,976.  Do  you  find  that  they,  as  a  rule,  are  able  to 
leave  a  sufficient  amount  as  a  pledge  1 — As  a  rule  they 
are  not. 

12.976.  Do  you  take  a  pledge  in  cases  that  are 
brought  in  for  solicitation  and  loitering  1 — ^We  do. 

12.977.  As  well  as  for  the  drunk  and  disorderlies  f 
—We  do. 

12.978.  What  is  the  longest  time  that  anyone  is 
kept  at  a  police  station  before  her  case  comes  before 
the  Police  Court  t — The  longeet  is  about  48  hours. 

12.979.  That  would  be  if  she  was  brought  in  on  a 
Saturday  morning  t — Keeping  in  view  Saturday  night, 
they  are,  of  course,  kept  in  from  Saturday  forenoon  till 
Monday  morning.  On  other  days  they  are  not  kept 
more  than  30  hours.  We  had,  for  instance,  a  woman 
brought  before  the  Court  yesterday,  who  was  appre- 
hended at  four  o'clock  the  previous  morning.  We 
endeavoured  to  get  her  before  the  magistrate  on  the 
morning  she  was  brought  in,  when  the  Court  began  at 
half  past  nine,  but  she  was  not  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  liquor  she  had,  and  we  had  to  keep  her  till 
next  morning, 

12.980.  At  your  police  stations  have  yon  female  turn- 
keys or  police  matrons  1 — We  have  a  matron  on  daty 
night  and  day. 

12.981.  Who  can  attend  to  and  look  after  these 
women  1 — Yes ;  and  we  have  got  an  addition  made  to 
our  police  office,  which  has  only  been  in  use  since 
yesterday,  where  the  females  are  to  be  kept  in  12  cells 
specially  set  apart  for  them,  and  with  a  matron's  room. 

12.982.  In  reference  to  juvenile  delinquents,  you  have 
stated  that  the  girls  are  very  small  in  number  in  propor- 
tion to  the  boys ;  is  the  reason  of  that  that  you  have 
the  Mars  Training  Ship  here  t  Do  you  think  that  the 
facility  for  sending  a  boy  to  the  Training  Ship  has 

«      any th^  to  do  with  it  1 — No ;  very  tittle ;  we  find  that 
the  boy*  get  into  mischief. 

12.983.  Have  you  a  Girls'  Industrial  School  in 
Dundee  t — ^We  have,  and  it  occupies  a  very  central 
position  in  the  city.  A  new  school  also  is  being  erected 
in  the  outskirts. 

12.984.  How  is  the  population  provided  for  that 
school  if  you  have  so  few  1 — ^They  are  all  sent  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act. 

12.985.  Have  you  many  School  Board  cases  1 — Not 
many,  but  we  have  a  good  many  sent  by  the  sheriff ; 
there  is  an  agent  appointed  for  the  Industrial  Schools 
in  Dundee. 

12.986.  Do  yon  get  them  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  t — Yes ;  from  the  surrounding  districts. 

12.987.  Under  what  section  of  the  Act  are  they  sentt 
— The  fourteenth  as  a  rule.  If  accused  of  a  petty  crime, 
they  are  sent  under  the  fifteenth  section,  under  12  yean 
of  age. 

12.988.  Do  yon  find  any  difference  from  two  years 


ago  when  the  order  came  from  the  Crown  Office  that  Chir/-  \ 

the  two  sections  were  to  be  kept  very  distinctly  apart!  CotutaMe 
—We  were  vary  careful  in  sending  childr«i  to  c«»-  ^  **"*"' 
desceul  upon  the  section,  and  to  see  that  they  came  27  ^e»B.,tMl. 
within  the  scope  of  the  section  before  being  sent  by  the        ^\ 
magistrate.     We  find  that  the  Indnstrial  Schools  will 
not  take  children  under  the  fifteenth  section. 

12.989.  Because  of  the  smaller  allowance  f — ^Yes.' 

12.990.  Many  of  the  warrants  sent  to  the  Honu 
Office  under  section  14  were  returned,  as  the  children 
were  not  without  proper  guardianship,  being  at  the 
time  in  custody  of  a  parent :  have  you  found  that 
diffieolty  beret— -If  it  does  exist  it  has  not  come  under 
our  notice  in  our  Coort 

12.991.  (£j^£>r.,SM<ii«r;and.)  Your  ideaof  an  habitual 
is  three  convictions  during  12  montiis,  and  six  convic- 
tions irrespective  of  timet— Well,  there  is  considerable 
warrant  for  that  I  find,  in  what  I  mentioned  before — 
existing  legislation,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Canada,  who  appear  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  three  timee  in  one  year  were  sufficient. 

12.992.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  in  this  country 
would  support  anything  of  that  kind  after  what  took 
place  just  two  years  ago  in  the  discussion  on  the  Scottish 
Butgh  Police  Act  t — ^I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that 
public  opinion  would,  because  public  opinion  seems  to 
be  alive  to  the  foct  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  some  better  method  of  dealing  with  habitual 
drunkards  than  we  have  at  preeent,  and,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  although  an  habitual  drunkard  only  happens  to 
be  convicted  three  times  during  a  year,  the  very  fact  of 
his  having  been  convicted  these  three  times  indicates 
very  clearly  that  the  person  must  have  been  intoxicated 
very  frequently  during  the  year. 

12.993.  That,  after  all,  is  presumption,  and  not  fact ;. 
it  may  be  true,  but  it  has  not  been  proved.  Don't  you 
think  that  it  would  appear  oppressive  to  dnb  any  person 
an  habitual  offender  who  had,  say,  six  convictions  during 
a  period  of  three  years,  more  especially  when  you  propose 
to  remove  them  from  society,  and  deprive  them  of  their 
liberty  for  a  considerable  period? — ^Well,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  condescend  upon  a  time  rather 
than  upon  convictions.  As  I  mentioned  before,  we  have 
in  Dundee  about  200  persons  who  have  been  upwards 
of  20  times  convicted.  Quite  a  number  of  these  have 
not  perhaps  been  six  timee  convicted  of  drunkenness 
during  the  last  two  years. 

12.994.  That  suggests  reformation  and  fairly  good 
conduct  t — Not  necessarily  ;  they  may  have  been  con- 
victed of  other  offences. 

12,996.  Such  as? — Well,  there  is  loitering,  impor- 
tuning, petty  thefts,  malicious  mischief,  committing 
nuisances  and  quite  a  number  of  other  offences. 

12.996.  Do  you  make  any  hard  and  fast  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  prostitution  and  drunkenness  among 
women  t — Certainly ;  we  are  bound  to  do  it 

12.997.  Do  you  not  find  in  Dundee,  as  in  Glasgow,, 
that  the  two  are  very  closely  allied  ? — Not  necessarily. 
I  have  looked  into  the  statistics  of  November  last,  and 
I  find  that  half  of  the  women  arrested  for  importuning 
were  sober. 

12.998.  But  you  give  a  return  of  79  women  who  hav» 
been  over  4  times  convicted,  76  per  cent,  of  whom  had 
almost  an  equal  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness 
and  for  prostitution ;  does  not  that  go  to  show  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  two,  that  is  to  say, 
that  proetitution  may  be  the  result  of  drunkenness,  or 
drunkenness  the  result  of  prostitution  t — They  go,  no 
doubt,  hand  in  hand. 

12.999.  In  the  consideration  of  any  cue  of  habitual 
drunkenness,  would  you  consider  that  any  other  cir- 
cumstance than  the  mere  fact  of  being  three  times 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  should  come  into  playt — 
Undoubtedly. 

13,000.  'That  is  to  say,  if  yon  found  that  a  working 
man  had  been  three  times  in  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and  convicted  during  the  year,  and  yet  it  could  be 
shown  to  a  demonstration  that  that  man  maintained  a 
home  and  kept  his  family  in  comfort,  you  would  net 
dream  of  removing  that  man  firom  society  and  making 
him  a  certified  drunkard  t — Not  if  he  was  not  convicted 
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before  that  year,  but  if  there  was  a  string  of  previous 
convictions  before  that,  it  would  be  high  time  that  he 
was  dealt  with. 

13.001.  But  suppose  his  convictions  were  numerous 
before  that,  and  that  during  the  last  year  he  had  only 
three  convictions,  would  that  not  indicate  an  encourage- 
ing  improvement  in  his  habits  t — No ;  it  might  probably 
indicate  that  he  had  escaped  the  police. 

13.002.  I  see  from  your  return  that  651  persons 
would  come  under  your  definition  of  habitual  offender, 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  three  times  in  your  hands 
in  the  year :  now,  how  many  of  those  would  be  working- 
men,  or  fairly  respectable  people  who  occasionally  go 
astray  t — A  very  small  proportion. 

13.003.  But  still  there  are  somel — There  are  some. 

13.004.  I  find  from  your  return  that  you  have 
apprehended  6956  persons? — There  have  been  that 
number  of  apprehensions  or  citations. 

13.005.  Of  these  only  895,  or  12  per  cent.,  came 
back  to  yoQ  again  during  the  year  1 — Yes,  and  some  of 
them  as  often  as  17  times. 

13.006.  Only  12  per  cent,  oame  back ;  does  not  that 
go  to  prove  that  the  police  have  suflicient  powers  now 
to  deal  with  those  of  the  population  who  are  turbulent 
and  noisy,  and  who  occasionally  get  drunk  ? — We  don't 
want  any  more  power.4  so  far  as  the  apprehension  is 
concerned,  but  I  contend  that  they  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  different  way,  reformatory  treatment  ought 
to  1)e  meted  out  to  them. 

13.007.  But  if  yon  find  that  of  your  6956,  so  many 
as  6100  never  come  back  to  you  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  does  not  that  go  a  long  way  to  show  that  a  few 
bouts  in  the  police  office,  or  a  pledge,  or  a  short  period 
of  imprisonment  is  enough  for  these  1 — Yes ;  for  those 
that  don't  come  back. 

13.008.  And  now  for  the  few,  do  you  think  the 
police  magistrate  has  the  time  to  conduct  such  an 
inquiry  as  would  be  necessary  before  a  person  is  re- 
moved for  a  long  time  from  society  for  the  purpose  of 
reformation  t — ^Well,  I  do  not  think  the  police  magis- 
trates in  Dundee  would  grudge  the  time  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  think  they  would  discharge  the  duties 
aatisfactorily. 

13.009.  Seeing  they  are  subject  to  public  opinion, 
don't  you  think  they  might  prefer  that  such  powers 
were  not  placed  in  their  hands  ? — I  would  not  leave  it 
to  the  option  of  the  magi.-<trate8. 

13.010.  Yon  would  fix  a  time  ?— I  would.  If  it 
is  left  to  citizen  magistrates  it  will  not  be  done,  neither 
will  it  be  done  by  certain  stipendiary  magistrates  unless 
it  were  made  imperative. 

13.011.  Do  you  think  a  stipendiary  magistrate  would 
be  a  qualified  or  suitable  person  to  conduct  the  inquiry? 
—Yes. 

13.012.  Compared  with  other  cities  Dundee  makes 
a  poor  show  in  the  matter  of  fines  ? — We  have  a  poor 
population. 

13.013.  Wliat  is  the  amount  of  pledge  money? — 
The  amount  of  fines  received  was  £784,  2s.  6d.,  and 
the  amount  of  forfeited  pledges  £502,  lis.,  being  a 
total  of  X1286,  13s.  6d. 

13.014.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  regard 
to  drunkards  who  do  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  but  who  are  notoriously  addicted  to  drunken 
habits,  and  who  only  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  police  after  they  have  committed  a  dangerous  assault 
or  some  serious  oifence  ? — There  are  a  great  number  of 
drunkards  who  don't  get  into  the  hands  of  the  police, 
who  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  Ketreats  the  same  as 
there  are  in  England. 

13.015.  Who  should  initiate  proceedings  in  these 
cases  ? — I  would  allow  the  same  parties  who  can  take 
the  initiative  in  lunacy  cases — the  Procurator-Fiscal, 
the  Inspector  of  Poor,  or  the  relatives. 

13.016.  And  the  drunkard  might  have  a  public  or 
a  private  inquiry,  just  as  he  wished  ? — I  would  treat 
them  on  the  very  same  lines  as  lunatics. 

13.017.  Do  you  find  that  petty  thefts,  as  a  rule,  are 
committed  by  young  people  or  elderly  people  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  ? — A  great  many  petty  thefts  are  com- 
mitted by  people  who  are  not  intoxicated  at  all. 


13.018.  They   are  pilferers? — Yes.     We   have  also  CRte/" 
oldish  women  who   go   about  stripping  articles   from  Conatable 
greens  and  such  like.  Deaar. 

13.019.  Do  you  connect  petty  theft  with  drink  at  a?  Dec  l 
all  ?— Oh  yes.  

13.020.  In  what  respect? — The  desire  for  means  to 
procure  drink. 

13.021.  Do  you  birch  boys? — We  have  not  done  so 
for  years. 

13.022.  What  do  you  do  with  them?— There  are 
some  boys  sent  to  prison,  others  are  admonished,  and 
others  are  sent  to  Reformatory  Schools. 

13.023.  Do  you  believe  that  a  boy  of  tender  years, 
who  has  done  some  malicious  act,  should  be  sent  to 
prison  ? — No ;  I  am  not  in  favour  of  boys  being  sent  to 
prisAn  for  first  offences,  and  they  never  are  sent  here. 

13.024.  But  for  second  offences,  if  birching  would 
succeed,  why  not  give  them  it  ? — Our  magistrates  never 
order  it. 

13.025.  What  is  your  own  opinion? — I  am  not  in 
favour  of  whipping  boys  publicly ;  I  would  leave  that 
with  the  parents.  I  would  be  more  inclined  to  whip 
a  man  who  beats  his  wife. 

13.026.  You  are  not  a  disciple  of  Solomon's  with 
regard  to  the  rod  ? — I  do  not  want  the  rod  spared,  but 
I  want  it  administered  by  the  proper  parties. 

13.027.  If  a  magistrate  ordered  a  boy  to  be  whipped 
in  his  iiresence  by  the  parent,  would  you  approve  of 
that  ? — I  do  not  think  a  magistrate  would  do  that.  A 
magistrate  has  no  power  to  order  a  parent  to  do  that 

13.028.  {By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Is  it  in  consequence 
of  general  instructions  that  you  give  your  policemen 
here  that  evidence  of  importuning  as  well  as  loitering 
is  required  before  the  apprehension  of  prostitutes  ? — It 
is. 

13.029.  But  you  say  that,  according  to  the  law, 
loitering  of  itself  is  denounced? — Yes,  loitering  or 
importuning  passengers  to  the  annoyance  of  residents 
or  passengers. 

13.030.  It  is  purely  a  female  offence? — Yes. 

13.031.  It  is  not  an  offence  for  a  male  to  loiter  ? — 
Not  under  the  Local  Police  Act,  but  it  is  under  the 
Burgh  Police  Act. 

13.032.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  say  that  it  is 
'  loitering  to  the  annoyance  of  the  residents  and 
'  passengers '  ? — Yes. 

13,033-34.  Is  that  the  phraseology  of  all  the  other 
Scottish  Acts? — I  don't  think  it  is  in  the  Burgh 
Police  Act.  [Dr.  Farquharson.  There  is  a  phrase 
'  loitering  for  immoral  purposes.'  ] 

13.035.  It  is  an  important  addition  ? — Unfortunately 
I  have  not  got  the  words  here,  but  I  have  the  number 
of  the  clause. 

13.036.  How  do  you  prove  annoyance  to  the 
passengers  ? — By  the  constables  seeing  them. 

13.037.  But  that  depends  upon  the  passengers,  and 
not  the  constables,  if  you  have  to  prove  annoyance  to 
the  passengers? — We  have  a  clause  in  our  own  Act 
which  makes  it  an  offence  to  loiter  and  importune. 

13.038.  {Bj/  Dr.  Farquharson.).  Your  constables 
then  have  to  speak  to  the  fact  of  importuning ;  how  do 
they  find  it  out  ?  Have  they  got  to  find  out  the  words 
uged? — Well,  there  are  various  ways  of  importuning. 
The  actual  words  do  no  require  to  be  given  in  evidence ; 
our  magistrates  do  not  hold  that.  But  there  are  several 
persons  accosted  as  a  rule,  according  to  the  evidence. 

13.039.  But  you  have  not  the  evidence  of  the  men 
who  were  importuned,  only  the  evidence  of  the 
constables  who  cannot  have  heard  the  words  used ; 
what  is  the  actual  evidence  1 — The  actual  evidence  is 
that  a  female  is  seen  loitering  about  on  a  certain  street 
or  streets,  and  that  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  or  so, 
during  which  the  officers  have  been  watching  her 
movements,  she  has  gone  up  to  two,  three,  or  four 
different  men,  accosting  them. 

13.040.  Has  a  previous  conviction  to  be  known 
against  her,  or  does  her  character  require  to  be  known 
to  the  police  ? — It  requires  to  be  known  to  the  police. 
Our  magistrates  invariably  admonish  a  person  convicted 
of  that  offence  for  the  first  time. 

13.041.  Suppose  a  strange  woman  came  into  Dundee 
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and  addremed  a  niaa  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  wotdd 
that  be  held  as  accosting  t — Oh  no ;  we  would  have  to 
prove  that  the  person  is  a  prostitute. 

13.042.  Yon  must  prove  that  1 — Yea. 

13.043.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else 
you  would  like  to  bring  before  us  1 — Yes ;  there  is  a  para- 
graph from  the  late  ^eriff  Barclay's  book  in  reference 
to  breach  of  peace,  which,  I  think,  might  be  of  interest. 
It  is  from  Barclay's  Digttt  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  4lh 
edition,  under  heading  '  Breach  of  the  Peace,'  second 
paragraph.  It  is  as  follows : — '  Previous  convictions 
of  breoeh  of  the  peace  may  be  diarged  to  aggravate  the 
offence  aud  increase  tue  punishment.  But  a  charge  of 
'  assault  cannot  be  aggravated  by  a  conviction  of  breach 
'  of  the  peace,  or  the  reverse.  A  woman  was  charged 
'  with  breach  of  the  peaee,  aggravated  by  21  previous 


convictions,  iu  the  Police  Conrt'of  Dundee,  and  received  Chuf 
•  sentence  of  18  months'  imprisonment. — Berth  Autumn  OmaUibU 
'  Circuit,  1850,  Margaret  Grant  or  Broun  (not  reported).  ^^'*'^- 
'  There  was  at  the  date  of  publication  of  the  tltirdfditiou  37  Daow.1894. 

'  of  this  work  a  woman  iu  Perth  County.  Prison  for  tha       

'  one  hundred  and  fortieth  time,  on  police  convictions 
'  for  breach  of  the  peace,  punished,  or  rather  reworded, 
'  by  sentences  of  short  im[irisonment.  Tb».  same 
'  woman,  after  adding  several  more  convictions,  at 
'  length,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  drowned  herself  in  tha 
'  Tay.  She  had  spent  about  1 2  years  in  prison,  where 
'  she  worked  at  remuuerative  needlework,  at  which  she 
'  was  most  skilful  aud  tastefuL  Au  institution  where 
'  such  persons  oould  be  detained  would  beimeccifhl  to 
'  themselves,  and  liberate  the  public  from  muoh  aunoy- 
'  once  aud  great  expense.  [The  witneaa  then  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Tf^iUiam 
Doig,  and 
Mr.  Jamet 
Camfbtll. 


Mb.  WILLIAM  DOIG,  Bailie  of  Dundee,  and  Mb. 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Dundee, 

13.044.  I  understand  that  yon.  Bailie  Doig,  are 
coiiuiected  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  1 — I  am. 

1 3.045.  Do  many  caees  occur  in  connection  with  the 
Society  here? — {Mr.  Campbell.)  We  have  au  average 
of  20  cases  in  the  month — about  240  in  the  year. 

13.046.  How  are  they  as  between  boys  and  girls? — 
The  majority  of  them  are  girls.  Of  the  240  about  140 
would  be  girls. 

13.047.  We  were  told  a  minute  ago  by  the  Chief 
Constable  here  that  there  had  only  been  13  girls  com- 
mitted to  Reformatories  or  Industrial  Schools  within 
the  last  four  years,  that  is  about  an  average  of  three 
each  year? — We  have  a  good  many  more  children  than 
that.  We  sent  about  80  children  to  different  institutions 
last  year. 

13.048.  Including  Industrial  Schools? — These  are 
all  sent  to  institutions  of  detention,  that  is  Iadu«trial 
Schools. 

13.049.  But  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
Chief  Constable's  statement? — {Mr.  Campbell.)  These 
would  not  pass  through  the  Police  Court. — (BailieDmg.) 
They  pass  through  the  Sheriff  Court,  that  is  tJie 
explanation  of  it. 

13.050.  I  show  you  the  Chief  Constable's  last 
annual  return,  can  you  show  me  these  cases  here  ? — 
{Mr.  Campbell.)  Under  the  heading  No  17  'Contra- 
'  vention  of  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  and  Protection  of 
Children  Act,'  there  were  31  persons  apprehended  or 
cited  within  the  year  and  committed. — {Bailie  Doifi.) 
I  may  explain  that  the  operations  of  the  society  are 
wrought  very  largely  through  the  Sheriff  Court.  Our 
Procui-ator-Fiscal  has  very  kindly  backed  up  our  society 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  cases,  and  a  proportion  of  the 
number  don't  come  directly,  under  the  control  of  the 
police. 

13.051.  It  appears  from  this  that  there  were  31  cases 
of  offence  against  the  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  made 
known  to  the  Police  Authorities  in  the  year,  and  there 
were  31  convictions  obtained. — {Bailie  Doig.)  That  is 
perfectly  correct,  but  the  greater  number  of  our  con- 
victions have  been  got  in  the  Sheriff  Court  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  cases  have  not  been  brought 
under  the  police  notice  at  all.  Information  is  lodged 
with  our  agent  that  a  case  of  cruelty  has  taken  place, 
and  he  communicates  directly  with  the  Procurator- 
Fiscal  of  our  Sheriff  Court,  and  the  sheriff  has 
convicted  the  greater  number  of  the  parents. 

13.052.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  extcnsiuii 
necessary  of  the  powers  for  the  protection  of  children, 
or  the  reduction  of  the  crop  of  young  criminals  and 
vagrants  that  naturally  arises  from  families  iu  which 
you  have  parents  guilty  of  offences  against  the  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act? — {Bailie  Doit/.)  The  fact  is,  one  has  a 
very  strong  feeling  that  it  will  become  almost  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  done  to  take  these  poor 
children  altogetber  away  from  their  parents.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  parental  control  or  supervision,  and 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  ill  usage. 

13.053.  What  are  the  operations  of  the  Society  in 


JAMES  CAMPBELi;  agent  of  the  Society,  for  the     jir.  WOUmm 
called  iu  and  examined  by  the  Chairman : —  Dirig,  ami 

Mr.  Jama- 

Dundee  ? — They  are  in  the  first  place  to  receive  infor-  """V***** 
mation  from  the  )K>lice  or  from  outsiders  as  to  parents 
ill-using  their  children.  These  are  then  followed  up  by 
our  officer,  and  reported  to  the  Procurator-Fiscal  of  the 
Sheriff  Court  generally,  and  if  he  thinks  there  is  a  case 
that  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  then  a  prosecution  is  carried 
through,  aud  the  prosecutions  have  been  very  successful 
in  obtaining  convictions.  There  are  other  cases  where, 
after  careful  investigation,  the  society  thiuka  that 
perhaps  a  warning  and  supervision  on  the  part  of"  the 
officers  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose^ 
and  in  that  way  I  think  the  society  has  been  immensely 
helpful.  It  has  been  helpful  in  the  cases  that  have 
been  brought  under  our  notice,  as  well,  as  iii  deterring 
acts  of  cruelty  to  children. 

1 3,064.  You  speak  of  240,  are  these  of  supervision 
and  prosecution  ?— -That  includes  the  whole  number  of 
children.  I  may  say  that  we  have  a.  Shelter  in  con- 
nection with  our  society,  and  that  brings  a  good  many 
cases  under  the  notice  of  our  oiQcer.  Often  children 
tliems6lve.<<,  knowing  that  their  case  will  be  inquired 
into,  come  to  the  Shelter.  That  is  the  first  stage  often 
of  our  investigation.  If  we  have  reasun  to  think  that 
the  child  is  being  unkindly  dealt  with  it  is  taken  into 
the  Shelter,  and  our  officer  and  a  constable  goes  and 
makes  iuquiry.     Our  Shelter  is  in  Constitution  Road. 

13.055.  How  many  children  can  it  accommodate  ? — 
Fourteen  or  fifteen.  It  is  both  for  boys  aud  girls,  tmd 
it  is  so  divided  that  we  can  control  that  number  of  boya 
and  girls. 

1 3.056.  In  the  cose  of  a  prostitute,  for  instance,  are 
her  children  made  over  to  your  control  ? — Yes ;  and 
tliat  increases  the  number  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  able  to 
send  off  to  institutions..  The  sheriff  has  properly  said 
that  such  a  person  is  not  a  proper  guardian  for  the 
child.  We  have  sent  a  number  to  Quarrier's  Homes 
for  instance,  aud  also  Catholic  children  to  Catholic  in- 
stitutions. In  all  coses,  when  we  have  shown  the  parent 
not  to  be  a  proper  guardian,  the  sheriff  has  granted  the 
guardianship  to  these  institutions. 

13.057.  You  don't  take  the  guardianship  yourselves? 
—No. 

13.058.  In  the  case  of  children  sent  to  Industrial 
Schools  the  government  pays,  but  is  the  parent  practi- 
cally thereby  relieved  of  the  charge  of  maintaining  his 
cliiliiren  ? — No ;  wherever  we  find  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  getting  assistance  for  payment  of  the  children, 
we  follow  it  up,  and  the  agent  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
also  reports  to  the  Government  ageut  here. 

13.059.  Is  it  successful  do  you  know  "i—Mr.  Camp- 
hell,  On  an  average,  I  think  the  parents  will  pay 
about  10a.  a  year.  I  was  looking  up  one  of  oar 
returns  lately,  and  I  saw  that  was  about  the  amount. 

13.060.  That  is  practically  getting  the  children  off 
their  hands  without  any  expense  to  them  t — Mr.  Camp- 
hell.  That  is  so. — Bailie  Doig.  There  are  cases,  of 
couree,  where  the  father  may  be  well-doing  and  the 
mother  intemperate,  and  where  the  father  is  anxious  to 
have  his  child  sent  away,  and  makes  proper  payment  for 
it 
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13,061.  But  the  profligate  practically  ^ets  off? — 

Batlie  Doig.    That  is  quite  correct.     On  the  other 

hand,  if  jou  can  save  the  child  from  -a  Hfe  of  sin  atid 

crime,  it  is  a  saving  to  the  city  iii  another  directioii. 

27  J)ec.'18M.  It  is  the  least  of  two  evils. 

— —  13,062.  Bat  do  you  see  anyway bywhiehthe  parent 

£Ould  be  better  got  at?— That  is  a  problem  I  hare 
studied  hard,  and  it  is  exceedhigty  difficnlt  to  know- 
how  to  get  at  these  parents  to  punish  them  directly, 
except  by  imprisonment. 

13.063.  Is  it  an  alimentary  debt? — I  do  not  haow 
how  the  law  would  apply  in  that  direction. 

13.064.  I  suppose  you  know  that  for  an  alimeatsty 
debt  limited  imprisonment  can  be  obtained  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  ever  had  any  case  where  oirr  agent  has  prose- 
<mted  for  that. 

1 3.065.  How  long  has  your  society  been  in  existeace  % 
—Since  1891. 

13.066.  You  send  the  greater  proportiwi  of  yonr 
children  to  free  institutions  like  Mr.  Qnarrier'sl — Well, 
a  large  number  are  sent  to  Industrial  Schools,  and  lik>^ 
wise  to  Catholic  institations  iu  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen. 

13.067.  Does  Ihindeemake  any  contributions  to  the 
Industrial  Schools  to  which  you  send  these  children? — 
I7o  ;  except  perhaps  to  Itossie  Reformatory. 

13.068.  How  much? — I  think  they  supplement  the 
funds  by  £20  yearly. 

13.069.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  Mars? — ^Tee,  we 
jive  £20. 

13,069a.  But,  as  a  Town  Council,  yon  don't  subecribe 
to  Industrial  Schools  apart  from  the  Mars  ? — ^No,  I  don't 
think  so. 

13.070.  You  say  you  have  more  girls  than  boys 
through  your  hands  t — I  think  so ;  there  is  more  ill- 
usage  towards  girls  than  to  boys. 

13.071.  The  boys,  I  suppose,  are  more  venturesome, 
and  they  run  off? — There  may  be  a  great  deal  in  that, 
but  a  girl  will  suffer  more  than  a  boy  will. 

13.072.  Have  you  come  across  many  who  are  trained 
to  thieve,  or  sent  out  to  beg  or  steal  by  their  parents  ? 
— We  have  a  large  number  of  children  sent  out  to  beg, 
and  if  they  cannot  get  it  by  begging  they  are  to  steal. 

13.073.  They  are  thrashed  if  they  do  not  bring  it  in  ? 
— {Mr.  Campbell.)  Yes ;  and  that  is  the  cause  of  many 
of  them  being  found  in  the  streets. 

13.074.  Do  you  go  round  and  hunt  them  up  ? — Yes ; 
I  go  round  the  slum  districts. 

13.075.  From  yonr  experience  of  the  lives  of  these 
children,  I  suppose  prison  would  have  no  deterrent  eifect 
upon  them  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  On  the  opposite, 
I  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect. 

13.076.  But  so  far  as  physical  comfort  is  concerned, 
prison  would  be  more  comfortable  ? — Oh,  much  more  so, 
because  it  is  in  dens  of  disease  they  live. 

13.077.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  your  report? — "i^o ; 
but  we  shall  send  in  one.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Grant  has  got 
a  copy  of  the  report,  and  also  what  I  asked  Mr. 
Campbell  to  get  up  in  reference  to  gipsy  children.  I 
shall  see  that  they  are  sent  to  the  secretary. 

13.078.  The  Chief  Constable  handed  in  a  return  of 
vagrants  found  in  Dundee  at  the  recent  half-yearly 
census,  and  one  very  remarkable  thing  about  it  was 
the  very  small  number  of  children  under  14  years  of 
age  found  iu  charge  of  vagrants.  For  instance,  on  last 
Sunday,  December  23rd,  there  were  91  vagrants  found 
in  Dundee,  and  there  were  only  2  children  among 
them.  At  the  June  census,  there  were  153  vagrants 
found,  and  only  8  children.  Again,  on  December  24, 
1893,  there  were  126  vagrants  found,  and  only  9 
children  among  them ;  and  in  the  June  census  of  that 
year  there  were  124  vagrants,  and  only  5  children  ? — 
That  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  that  I  cannot  very 
well  explain,  all  the  more  so  when  I  think  of  the  return 
that  Mr.  Campbell  will  be  able  to  hand  in.  I  asked 
Mr.  Campbell  to  write  to  the  Chief  Constable  of  Forfar 
to  see  how  many  vagrants  had  come  under  his  super- 
vision during  the  last  12  months,  and  there  have  been 
J301  vagrant  children. 

13.079.  During  the  last  12  months?— Yes. 

13.080.  Yes,  but  they  enumerate  vagrancy  m  two 


,  Mr.  James 
Campbell. 


ways ;  they  give  you  the  number  of  challenges,  and  one  Mr.  TTiUiam, 
mgniKt  may  be  ehaU«iged  20  times,  bat  tiwn  thay  ^W>^o«><^ 
have  a  cemos  wbich  I  am  giving  you?— It  is  a  vary ;"~ 
remarkable  feature,  and  it  rather  aorpriaed  me.  The 
are  a  large  number  of  children  who  come  iato  tbe  Ourr  27  Dec.  t8M. 
Refage  for  destitote  people,  of  which  1  an  «  director.  '— — 

13.081.  This  ceniius  inchulM  persoias  iu  piisooa^ 
hospitals,  nfoges,  poorhouaes,  in  garden*,  atraels,  aoA- 
hoases,  sheds,  Sbd.  ? — It  is  a  vtiry  remarkable  foittare. 
I  should  have  thenght  it  was  much  greater.  Ae  to 
gipsy  ehiidren,  the  BnBl)er  is  ratbar  surprisiug.  Then 
are  64  gipsy  children  within  tliis  areti  of  ForSushue, 
the  immediate  Dundee  district,  and  these  ehildiMi  are 
praetioalty  growing  up  without  any  snpervisiou  Af  any 
kind. 

13.082.  Hotwdoyon  propose  to  deal  witJi  t^ctn? — ^I 
think  it  moat  be  a  drastic  renedy  to  deal  witii  them. 
The  only  aolutiun  would  be  to  take  them  away,  tight  oS 
from  their  parents  ae  soon  as  possible. 

13.083.  Well,  the  evidenoe  we  have  got,  and  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  about  it,  is  that  the  gipeios  are 
fond  of  their  children,  and  are  kind  to  them  except  when 
they  are  in  drink,  and  exeept  in  tbe  matter  of  -education  ? 
— ^Bducatiou  is  the  great  difficulty,  and  how  to  prevent 
them  from  following  the  wandering  habUe  of  their 
parents  is  a  diBScult  qoestioo,  unless  they  are  got  hold 
of  at  any  early  age.  I  would  corroborate  the  statemettt 
as  to  their  being  kindly  with  their  children.  I  might 
also  say  that  we  have  had  several  of  these  children  in 
our  Industrial  Schools. 

13.084.  With  what  result? — ^Very  unsatisfactory; 
they  have  just  gone  back;  but  the  question  is  whether 
we  did  not  get  them  too  late.  I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  too,  that  if  these  children  were  to  he  boarded  oat 
we  are  more  likely  to  benefit  them,  than  in  an  iiutitation 
such  as  we  have  with  100  or  200  children. 

13.085.  You  are  a  bailie  and  yon  undentand  admini- 
strative machinery,  how  would  you  do  that? — Very 
much  in  the  eame  way  as,  I  am  glad  to  ny,  the  Parochial 
Board  in  Dundee  is  doiug.  They  have  a  large  number 
of  these  ehitdreo — poor  children  who  land  in  tiheir  hands 
— boarded  out.     I  would  apply  the  same  plan. 

13.086.  Would  you  have  Parochial  Boards  dealing 
with  gipsy  children  who  axe  not  paupers?— Well,  that 
is  a  very  difficult  problem. 

13.087.  They  are  the  only  aothorities  that  do  amy- 
thing  iu  the  boarding  out  line  ? — That  is  so. 

13.088.  At  whose  expense,  then,  would  you  have 
them  boarded  out  ? — At  the  expense  of  the  Parodual 
Board. 

13.089.  Let  us  go  a  little  bit  farther :  where  are  you 
to  get  the  gipsies  settled? — That  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  thing,  and  that  is  where  the  Sdiool  Boards 
have  been  unable  to  deal  with  them. 

13.090.  But  the  settlement  does  not  matter  to  the 
School  Board  ;  because,  if  they  were  living  in  any  parish, 
they  would  have  to  educate  the  children  ? — Any  diffi- 
culty would  be  in  the  payment  of  the  fees. 

13.091.  The  difficulty  would  come  in  with  the  Parish 
Council  or  the  Parochial  Boards  if  you  were  to  suggest 
that  they  should  board  them  out! — Yes;  it  is  au 
exceedingly  difficult  question. 

13.092.  If  you  took  the  children  from  the  gipsy  and 
assume  him  to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  he  would  probably 
be  rather  obliged  to  you  for  relieving  him  of  the 
expense  ? — I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  my  experience  of 
gipsies  goes,  that  we  have  that  class  among  them. 
They  have  usually  an  intense  love  for  their  children. 

13.093.  You  have  got  intense  love  and  a  good  parent 
in  every  respect  except  as  regards  education,  what 
precedent  can  yon  find  for  taking  the  child  from  the 
parent  in  this  case? — We  have  none.  The  only  feeling 
we  have  is  that  these  children  are  growing  np  without 
any  moral  or  religions  teaching,  or  any  education  what- 
ever. 

13.094.  But  a  bigotted  person  of  one  religion  might 
apply  the  same  argument  regarding  the  children  of 
people  of  another  religion  ? — That  b  so. 

13.095.  Take  a  bigotted  Presbyterian ;  he  might  say 
these  unfortunate  children  of  my  Roman  Catholic 
neighbour  are  well  loved  by  their  parents,  but  they  aro 
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Mr.  WUHam  l)eing  bronght  up  in  a  path  that  will  land  them  in 
Doig,  and        perdition  ;  would  you  have  the  State  interfere  there ! — 
n^'  iSHii*      ^^  "o ;  tJie  State  could  not  interfere  there. 
vampoeu.  13,096.  Well,  take  the  gipsy  cliildren  t-When   I 

27  Dec.  1894.  speak  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  I  mean  without 

any  denominational  connection.     I  feel  that  the  Stite 

is  not  doing  its  duty  to  these  54  gipsy  children. 

13.097.  But  there  is  no  use  making  any  proposition 
unless  we  can  work  it  out  to  a  practical  issue  % — Well, 
so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  it  seems  to  me  needful,  in 
pnre  self-defence,  to  take  possession  of  these  childreu 
in  some  way. 

13.098.  Try  another  way  by  means  of  School  Boards. 
I  take  it  that  you  are  connected  with  School  Boards  ? — 
I  am  not  now,  1  was  12  years  in  the  School  Board. 

13.099.  Then  how  can  you  work  it  out  there  1  I 
understand  your  compulsory  officer  does  not  interfere 
unless  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  been  three  or 
four  weeks  resident  in  the  district  ? — That  is  so. 

13.100.  Is  that  limited  by  law?— 1  think  so. 

13.101.  Assuming  the  period  to  be  cut  down  even  to 
a  fortnight,  are  the  gipsies  always  on  the  move  ? — I  am 
not  sure,  but  perhaps  you  might  give  them  a  location 
in  a  city  district. 

13.102.  But  though  they  had  a  location  in  a  city 
district  what  better  would  you  be  t  Would  you  have 
the  children  live  in  the  city  district  when  their  parents 
are  on  the  tramp,  and,  if  so,  at  whose  expense }-- That 
is  a  very  difficult  matter.  We  are  shapiug  just  now 
in  a  way  that  might  be  of  use  in  that  case,  that  is,  in 
the  direction  of  a  truant  school. 

13.103.  But  they  are  not  truants? — They  are 
truants  in  a  sense. 

13.104.  But  legally  they  are  not?— No. 

13.105.  In  Perthshire  we  were  told,  that  if  gipsy 
childreu  went  to  school,  the  children  of  the  inhabitants 
would  not  go  to  the  same  school,  and  that  the  school- 
master would  turn  the  gipsy  children  out  of  his  school  ? 
— I  could  not  believe  that  possible. — {Mr.  Campbell.) 
I  have  been  told  that  by  the  parent)  themselves. 

13.106.  Are  the  gipsies  in  Forfarshire  a  better  class, 
and  would  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  allow  their 
children  to  associate  with  the  gipsy  children  t — {Bailie 
Doig.)  We  have  some  experience  of  that  sort  in  our 
schools  here.  The  very  poorest  of  the  children  in 
Dundee — the  half-timers — attend  the  ordinary  schools. 
There  may  be  a  little  classification  on  the  part  of 
some  people  choosing  a  school  where  there  are  no 
half-timers  for  their  children. 

13.107.  But  the  half-time  children  are  children 
engaged  in  work? — Yes;  but  they  are  a  very  poor 
class  of  children. 

13.108.  At  all  events  you  don't  know  about  the 
state  of  feeling  in  Forfarshire? — No,  I  ilo  not,  but  I 
can  quite  imagine  there  might  be  such  a  feeling. 

13.109.  Have  you  many  of  these  gipsy  children  in 
the  Curr  Refuge? — I  do  not  think  so. 

13.110.  Tell  us  about  the  Curr  Refuge?— A  Mr. 
Curr  left  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  trustees  to 
disburse  in  useful  and  philanthropic  work.  The 
necessity  was  very  strongly  felt  for  a  resting  place  for 
these  travellers  at  night,  and  the  trustees  gave  as  much 
as  paid  for  the  building,  I  think  about  £6000.  The 
Refuge  has  no  endowment,  and  it  is  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  contributions.  We  require  about  £400 
annually  to  maintain  it,  and  we  generally  manage  to 
get  about  £250  or  £260. 

13.111.  Where  do  you  get  the  balance? — We  just 
tide  over  from  one  year  to  another,  and  we  usually,  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  get  some  legacies  which 
help  us. 

13.112.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Curr  Refuge  in  1893?— 8200  men,  3020 
women,  1221  children — total,  12,441 ;  average,  34  per 
night. 

13.113.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints,  as  a 
bailie,  of  the  existence  of  that  institution  increasing 
the  number  of  vagrants  in  Dundee  or  district  1 — When 
it  was  started  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Parochial  Board, 
that  it  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  paupers. 


13.114.  I  do  not  mean  paupers,  I  mean  vagrants? —  Mr.  fyuUawt. 
1  do  not  think  so,  because  a  vast  number  of  them  Doig,  and 
found  their  way  before  that  to  common  lodging  houses,  c?llj^^ 
and  those  that  could  not  aftord  to  pay  made  their  way         P"***- 

to  the  Police  Office.     So  far  as  my  judgment  goes  it  27  Dec  \SH.    i 
has  not  increased  the  number.  

13.115.  Tou  give  them  shelter  ? — They  have  a  good 
plain  board  and  covering,  and  they  have  porridge  and 
milk  for  supper  and  breakfast. 

13.116.  Any  labour  test? — No  labour  test.  We 
have  had  that  before  us,  but  have  not  seen  our  way  to 
develope  it. 

13.117.  Do  you  restrict  the  number  of  nights? — 
Yes,  to  two  or  three  nights  in  the  month,  and  as  far 
as  possible  those  not  residing  in  Dundee  have  the 
preference. 

13.118.  Does  any  director  attend  at  night? — The 
directors  go  once  a  week  in  turn,  and  acts  along  with 
the  agent,  and  sees  that  the  house  is  all  right  for  the 
night. 

13.119.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  believe  that  any 
number  of  those  who  seek  shelter  with  you  have 
money? — I  do  not  think  so.  There  mi^lit  be  an 
exceptional  case,  but  it  is  sheer  stress  that  drives  them 
there  in  most  cates 

13.120.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  ordinary 
common  lodging  houses  in  Dundee  ? — I  have  not 

13.121.  Have  you  been  in  them? — Not  for  some 
years. 

13.122.  From  what  you  hear  is  your  Shelter  a  more 
eligible  place  for  sleep  than  a  common  lodging  house? 
Infinitely  better  I  think. 

13.123.  Would  it  not  be  a  temptation  then  to  a 
person,  who  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  to  come  to 
you  and  save  the  shilling  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  tempta- 
tion would  be  the  other  way.  They  have  an  amount 
of  freedom  when  they  pay  fur  their  own  bed,  and  food, 
and  other  thing.s,  that  they  cannot  have  in  the  Refuge, 
where  they  are  under  supervision.  There  is  no 
supervision  in  the  small  common  lodging  houses. 

13.124.  Have  you  police  supervision? — No.  We 
are  always  in  touch  with  the  police,  but  we  have  no 
trouble. 

13.125.  But  I  mean  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
people  they  may  want  ? — No. 

13.126.  The  police  bring  a  large  number  of  your 
people  to  you  ?— They  advise  them  in  many  cases  to 
come  to  us,  because  they  come  across  them  on  their 
beats. 

13.127.  But  after  a  certain  hour  you  won't  admit 
them  ? — That  is  to  say,  the  place  is  shut  up.  I  now 
hand  in  a  copy  which  I  have  procured  of  the  Third 
Annual  Reprart  of  the  Dundee  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

13.128.  Mr.  Campbell,  you  said,  could  tell  us  some- 
thing about  vagrants? — {Mr.  Campbell.)  I  inquired 
about  vagrants  in  Forfarshire.  I  wrote  to  the  Chief 
Constable  of  the  county  asking  him  the  number  of 
vagrant  children. 

13.129.  You  have  not  had  any  cases  of  gipsy  children 
dealt  with  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  ? — Yes ;  quite  a  number  of  tinker  children. 
They  are  sheltered  by  the  society  in  their  Shelter. 

13.130.  Give  us  an  instance,  the  worst  you  can? — 
I  have  found  a  tinker's  children  begging  on  the  street 
at  night,  and  have  taken  them  to  the  Children's  Shelter. 
They  are  kept  there  till  the  morning,  when  their  parents 
usually  come  for  them.  The  parents  know  of  the 
Shelter,  and  when  they  miss  their  children  they  come 
there  for  them. 

13.131.  In  these  cases  I  suppose  the  parents  have 
just  got  drunk? — {Bailie  Doig.)  Yes,  and  the  children 
have  the  good  sense  to  find  their  way  to  our  Shelter, 
frequently  when  the  parents  are  in  the  Police  Office. 

13.132.  But  in  the  way  of  protecting  them  from 
cruelty  have  you  had  many  cases? — {Mr.  Campbell.) 
We  have  had  only  one  case  where  a  mother  was  tried 
for  ill-treating  her  children.  That  was  a  tinker  of  the 
name  of  White. 

13.133.  What  was  the  ill-treatment? — Keeping  the 
child  sleeping  out  iu  the  open  air  on  a  winter  night 
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Mr.  Wittiam       13,134.  They  don't  think  much  about  sleeping  ont 
Daig.and        I  suppose? — ^The  sheriff  would   not  convict  on  that 
ground,  because  it  was  the  immemorial  right  of  a  gipsy 
to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  but  he  convicted  her  on  the 
27  Dec.  1894.  charjje  of  drunkenness. — Bailie  Doig.     We  had  two 

of   these   children   committed  some  years  ago  to  an 

Industrial  School. 

13.135.  What  was  the  result  ?—(5(niie  Dnig.)  As 
soon  as  their  time  expired,  it  was  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
they  were  sent  to  employment  and  service.  The 
parents  came  and  took  the  girl  away,  and  now  both 
boy  and  girl  have  gone  back  to  the  old  life,  and  are 
living  iu  a  tent. 

13.136.  How  long  were  they  in  the  Industrial 
School  t — Four  or  five  years. 

13.137.  Does  not  that  rather  point  to  the  hopeless- 
ness of  eradicating  gipsy  life  from  them  % — I  believe  we 
would  need  them  to  be  taken  very  early.  The  boy  I 
speak  of  was  incapable  of  taking  any  mental  education. 

13.138.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  As  to  the  different 
forms  of  cruelty,  you  will  have  cases  of  neglect,  and 
cases  of  actual  violence  towards  the  children ;  what 
class  of  parents  do  yon  usually  find  guilty  of  such 
charges  %—{Mr.  Campbell.)  In  our  short  experience  we 
have  had  all  classes.  We  have  had  the  very  poor, 
we  have  had  the  working  class,  and  we  have  had  those 
in  really  good  poeition. 

13.139.  Is  it  your  experience,  that  in  the  cases 
of  neglect  the  parents  were  poor,  and  that  in  the 
cases  of  cruelty  the  parents  were  better  offt — No;  I 
would  not  say  that.  The  cases  of  cruelty  have  occurred 
very  often  where  the  fathers  or  mothers  have  viulent 
tempers,  and  who,  for  very  little,  would  excessively 
beat  their  child. 

13.140.  Were  the  parents  very  poort — No. 
13,140a.  I  suppose  the  cases  of  neglect  were  where 

the  parents  were  very  poor.  I  mean  the  cases  where 
the  children  were  left  to  starve  without  food  t — I 
would  not  say  that  either.  We  had  a  case  of  a  child 
almost  starv^  to  death  where  the  mother  was  at  the 
time  in  possession  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds. 

13.141.  In  the  cases  cf  violence  had  you  all  classes 
of  parents  guilty  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  them  at  aiiyrate  up 
to  a  very  respectable  working  man  holding  a  fairly 
good  position  in  one  of  our  public  works. 

13.142.  Could  you  give  the  average  wages  of  the 
parents  convicted  under  the  Act? — They  would  not 
exceed  an  average  of  ISs.  up  to  £1  a  week. 

13.143.  Your  experience  is  different  from  other 
places,  where  the  average  has  been  30s.  for  tdl  the 
cases? — {Bailie  Doig.)  The  m^jor  part  of  our  cases 
have  been  among  the  labouring  classes  whose  wages 
would  be  about  18s.  or  £1  a  week.  We  have  had 
exceptional  cases  of  people  in  good  position. 

13.144.  In  your  experience  has  the  School  Board  of 
Dundee  ever  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  children  of  the 
vagrant  class  ?  —  No ;  they  don't  come  under  onr 
cognisance  at  all.  It  is  not  in  Dundee,  but  in  the 
outside  parishes  that  they  are. 

13.145.  But  you  say  that  these  people  come  into 
Dundee,  and  the  children  find  their  way  to  your 
Shelter?  —  They  come  in  to  sell  their  manufactured 
articles. 

13.146.  Could  the  School  Board  Officer  not  give 
the  proper  warning  to  the  parents,  and  threaten  to  tiika 
procedure  ?  —  That  is  a  question  well  worth  thinking 
over.  I  do  not  know  that  the  School  Board  have  ever 
thought  that  they  were  called  upon  to  deal  with  that 
class.  They  are  just  birds  of  passage,  coming  into  the 
city  perhaps  from  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  to 
sell  their  wares,  and  going  back  again. 

13.147.  But  should  not  the  School  Board  of  that 
place  deal  Nvith  them  ? — Well,  I  think  that  ought  to 
be  done. 

13.148.  You  know  School  Boards  co-operate  with 
each  other  ? — Yes ;  that  is  a  very  proper  thing,  and  I 
think  if  the  smaller  boards  would  communicate  with 
the  larger  ones,  I  think  something  might  be  done. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  desire  not  to  give  them 
education  ;  it  is  simply  sheer  lack  of  supervision. 

13.149.  {By  the  Chaiitnan.)   At  page  14  of  yonr 


Anntial  Report  you  have  got  a  drawing  of  a  gipsy  ^fr.  William 
family  on  the  road  ;  what  do  you  put  it  in  your  report  Doig,  "vd 
for  U-{Mr.  Campbell.)  It  is  to  show  to  our  subscribers  q^;^^^ 
the  class  of  children  for  which  we  wish  to  draw  out    "'"-^ 
sympathy.  27  Dec.  1894. 

13.150.  But  these  children  don't  really  want  your 

sympathy — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  cruelly  treated '; 

they  don't  go  to  school,  about  which  children  are  not 
likely  to  complain ;  and  they  live  in  a  way  that  we 
should  not  like,  but  which  their  parents  at  all  events 
prefer  to  any  other  ? — Well,  I  think  they  are  cruelly 
treated  by  having  to  live  in  these  tents.  You  will  see 
the  photo  is  taken  on  a  winter  morning. 

13.151.  Would  you  render  it  illegal  to  live  in  tents  ? 
— Yes ;  I  would  make  that  mode  of  living  illegal,  and 
I  would  take  the  children  away,  and  have  them  com- 
mitted under  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act  to  some  school  farm,  and  taught  farm  work. 

13.152.  At  whose  expense?  —  Under  the  same 
system  as  the  Industrial  Schools  Act.  The  new  Act 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  a  clause 
under  which  these  young  children  could  be  takoi  away. 

13.153.  You  have  no  gypsies  in  Dundee? — Yes;  we 
have  over  60. 

13.154.  That  is  in  Forfarshire? — They  are  con- 
stantly coming  in  and  out  of  Dundee. 

13.155.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Dundee  gave  us  a 
return  of  all  the  vagrants  found  at  all  the  censuses  of 
vagrants  in  Dundee  since  1888.  At  the  last  census, 
on  Sunday,  there  were  18  children  in  charge  of  81 
vagrants ;  iu  June,  there  were  8  children  in  charge  of 
153  vagmuts ;  in  December,  last  year,  only  9  in  charge 
of  126  vagrants;  and  in  the  June  of  that  year,  there 
were  only  5  children  in  charge  of  154  vagrants;  so  that 
the  number  of  vagrant  children  in  Dundee  is  a  mere 
bagatelle? — But  these  gipsy  children  would  not  be 
counted  at  the  censuses. 

13.156.  But  the  census  takes  them  in  prisons, 
hospitals,  poorhouses,  lodging  houses,  public  parks, 
gardens,  streets,  sheds,  &c.,  or  about  pits  and  other 
works — they  would  be  counted  ? — These  gipsy  children 
go  out  of  Dundee  at  night  altogether.  They  come 
into  Dundee  only  during  the  day. 

13.157.  And  there  were  only  54  gipsy  children  in 
Forfarshire  ? — Perhaps. 

13.158.  It  is  not  in  connection  with  cruelty  to 
children,  but  repulsiou  to  living  in  tents  that  has 
caused  you  to  put  in  that  illustration  in  your  report. 
It  illustrates  no  particular  case,  and  yon  did  not  take 
any  action  with  regard  to  it  ? — No ;  we  merely  wanted 
to  show  how  these  children  live. 

13.159.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  You  state  that  under 
the  new  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act, 
children  can  be  taken  and  committed  to  Industrial 
Schools  the  same  way  as  iu  the  Act  of  1866.  I  can- 
not find  the  clause,  but  perhaps  you  can  tell  us  if 
there  exists  any  provision  for  payment  by  Parochial 
Boards  for  the  maintenance  of  children  ? — There  is  no 
provision  for  payment  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
six. 

13.160.  I  don't  find  any  clause  iu  the  Act  which 
refers  to  payment  by  Parochial  Boards ;  there  is  very 
striugent  provision  as  to  payment  by  parents? — Yes. 

13.161.  The  chairman  asked  you  a  question  in  regard 
to  what  kind  of  liability  was  incurred  by  a  parent 
whose  child  was  taken  away  from  him.  Paragraph  4 
of  the  recent  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  is 
as  follows : — 'If  a  person  fails  to  pay  any  sum  payable 
'  by  him  in  pursuance  of  any  such  order  he  may  be 
'  dealt  with  iu  like  manner  as  if  the  same  were  due  from 
'  him  in  pursuance  of  an  order  uuder  the  Bastardy  Law 
'  Amendment  Act,  1872,  or  in  Scotland,  were  the  same 
'  discerned  for  aliment,  or  iu  Ireland,  were  the  same 
'  ordered  to  be  paid  by  him  under  the  Summary  Juris- 
'  diction  (Ireland)  Act.'  That  is  an  alimentary  pro- 
vision ? — ^Yes. 

13,161a.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  Tyson  cure? — {Bailie  Doig.)  Not 
personally. 

13.162.  You  are  a  chemist? — Yea. 

13.163.  Do  you  know  the  results  of  tho  Tyson 
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Mr.  ft^Htlam  casesi— So  faru  my  knowledge  goes  it  has  not  bten 
^'j^       Mtisfaetory 
'^'        "  13,164.  Do  joa  know  if  there  is  meatal  suggestioa 

iu  the  care ) — I  don't  kuow. 


CampieU. 


27'.B«c..X884.      13,165.  It  is  not  like  the  ordinary  medicines  ■eien- 

-        tifioally  proved  to  produce  a  physical  effect,  it  sMms  to 

have  a  mental  eSeott— Whatever  virtue  there  may  be 


in  it  as  a  medicine,  I  nodeivtand  that  mental  eotnfert  Mr.  ITiUitm 
and  mental  surroundings  are  a  very  great  deal  in  the  ^S^v"^ 

<=""•„„    ^,       .     ,  ,       .   .  ..  .  .    CampUU. 

13,166.  What  is  the  general  opinion  with  regard  to        

the  cure  in  Dnndee  1 — So  iar  as  my  kuowledge  goes  it  27  Sac  UM. 

has  been  consid«red  disappotatiug.     [The  witness  tbeu       

withdrew]. 


Mr.  Waiiam 
Oaldes. 


Mb.  WiLLIAM  OEDDES,  Oovenwr  of  Dundee  Prison,  called  in  imd  examined. 


13.167.  {By  the  Chairman.) — iHow  long  hav©  you 
been  Governor  of  Dundee  Prison! — Nearly  seven 
years. 

13.168.  Before  that  where  weie.youl — I  have  been 
22  years  .a  Govamor  altogether.  I  was  in  GUaagow 
about  seven  years  as  Deputy  Gowmor,  and  Deptity 
Governor  in  ohai^e  for  a  considerable  time  there,  and 
formerly  Governor  of  the  County  Prison  of  Kirk- 
cudbright for  six  years.  Before  that  I  waa  b  Suther- 
Iwidshire  for  two  yaars. 

13.169.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  in  Dundee 
Prison  f — We  average  about  120. 

13.170.  Have  you  many  hahituals  !— Yos  ;  we  have. 

13.171.  Vou  have  both  otun  andwomeul — ^Princi- 
pally females. 

13.172.  How  do  you  employ  the  women ) — We  find 
it  very  difScult  to  get  employment  for  the  females. 
The  major  portion  of  them,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  unfit  for 
any  sort  of  work. 

13.173.  How? — ^Well,  I  suppose  they  are  breaking 
up.  They  seem  to  be  uufit  for  even  the  most  ordinary 
domestic  work. 

13.174.  I  suppese  you  have  not  very  much  domestic 
work  for  them  to  do  ? — Oh  yes  j  we  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  iu  the  way  of  claauing  up,  and  hoDsenrork  of  a 
kind,  though  it  is  plain.  Then  of  course  there  is  the 
cooking,  which  the  females  do  for  the  prison.  A  few  of 
them  do  sacks 

13.175.  Many  t— Not  many. 

13.176.  The  total  number  of  commitments  to  Dnndee 
Prison  for  1893  was  4422,  and  of  these,  3462  were  for 
drunkenness,  breach  of  the  peace  and  assault,  begging 
and  vagrancy,  prostitution  and  petty  thefts  ^Qaite 
so. 

13.177.  You  have  got  a  number  of  le-commitments  1 
—Yes. 

13.178.  How  do  yonr  re-oommitments  compare  with 
the  other  prisons  tliat  you  have  been  int — 1  should  say 
they  are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  Glasgow,  although 
one  class  of  them,  I  might  sijy,  varied  very  much.  That 
was  for  importuning. 

13.179.  They  have  run  up? — Yes ;  it  depaads  very 
much  upon  ciroumstances. 

13.180.  "What  circumstances? — Well  it  mightdepend 
entirely  upon  a  change  of  officer  of  police  on  certain 
beats. 

13.181.  We  were  told  that  there  were  a  number  of 
officers  who  had  been  snperaiiiiuated  l^efore  a  great 
increase  occurred  iu  all  classes  of  ofifences  1 — Yes. 

13.182.  Do  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  importuning 
prisoners } — I  have  asked  them. 

13,188.  And  what  is  their  story — do  they  admit  that 
they  importune  1 — Their  story  is  that  certain  police 
whom  they  know  well  euouf(h,  take  them  up  although 
they  have  not  committed  the  offence,  simply  because 
they  do  know  them.  That  is  what  the  women  have 
told  me. 

13.184.  Did  yon  ever  bear  the  phrase  used  that  '  a 
*  woman  who  has  been  convicted  has  no  chance '  t — 
That  is  a  common  expression. 

13.185.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  truel — I  quite 
believe  that  it  is  quite  possible.  I  do  not  think  that 
night  policemen  as  a  rule  are  just  exactly  Solomons. 

13.186.  Do  they  ever  make  charges  against  the  police 
of  exacting  blackmail  t — I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

13.187.  I  suppose  prisoners  occasionally  speak  of 
these  tlungs  in  connection  with  other  matters  ? — Well  I 
have  not  experienced  that  in  Dundee. 

1 3. 188.  Have  yon  ever  had  any  sUebeeners  with  you  ? 
—  Yes. 


13.189.  Have  they  ever  made  that  charge  agabst 
the  police  to  you  1 — No. 

13.190.  You  found  that  the  change  in  these  police 
oflScers  was  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  crimes.  The  Chief  Constable  of  Dundee 
mentioned  that  as  a  probable  thing,  and  he  mentioned 
another  thing,  the  open  season  of  kst  year,  which  he 
said  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  exceptional  prosperity  in 
Dundee,  and  enabled  people  to  drink  more.  Do  yon 
think  that  would  account  for  any  of  it  1 — Quite  reason- 
ably. 

13.191.  What  is  the  usual  sentence  in  Dundee) — 14 
days  as  n  rule  for  that  offence  ;  it  used  to  ba  less. 

13.192.  When  was  that) — Speaking  generally,  14 
days  ia  quite  a  long  sentence  in  Dundee. 

13.193.  Five  years  ago  what  would  it  be? — ^Well  I 
could  not  say  that ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

13.194.  You  have  told  us  it  used  to  be  leas?— Well 
the  sentenees  were  almost  always  very  small.  I  think 
I  made -a  mistake ;  I  was  referring  to  drunk  and  incap- 
able. 

13.195.  In  connection  with  drunk  and  incapables, 
has  there  been  any  material  increase  iu  the  sentences  of 
those  who  come  into  your  hands  ? — On  the  drank  and 
incapables,  since  the  Police  Act,  there  has  been. 

13.196.  Formerly  the  utmost  sentence  was.24  hours 
— Yes,  24  hours  is  practically  abolished  except  in  the 
case  of  first  offences,  and  the  sentences  run  up  now  to 
14  days. 

13.197.  Have  you  many  14  days  men  for  drunken- 
ness ? — Not  many.    We  may  have  a  few  now  and  again. 

13.198.  The  imprisonment  sentences  have  been 
materially  increased  ? — For  the  first  offence  of  drunk  and 
incapable  it  has. 

13.199.  Have  the  increased  sentences  cut  down  the 
numbers  of  drunks  that  come  to  you  t — Well  we  have 
lost  one  or  two  familiar  faces.  I  cannot  say  what  has 
become  of  theui.  Perhaps  they  are  dead.  I  remember 
one  instance.  An  old  woman  who  had  been  something 
like  200  times — certainly  over  150  that  was — and  I 
remember  she  remarked  on  the  first  time  she  got  14 
days — she  had  always  got  24  hours  previously — that 
she  thought  it  was  a  very  cruel  piece  of  legislation  to 
apply  to  her,  that  she  should  get  14  days  for  drinking 
her  own  money.  She  lay  in  hospital  all  the  time,  and 
we  have  not  seen  her  since.  She  was  removed  to  the 
l)oorhouse. 

13.200.  You  don't  know  whether  she  is  dead  or 
what  t — I  cuuld  not  say. 

13.201.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  a  person  who 
was  more  or  less  frequently  with  you  before,  who  has 
been  deterred  by  the  longer  sentence  ? — I  could  not  say 
so  definitely  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  could  easily 
figure  it  up  by  search. 

13.202.  Youcannot  search,  because  the  disappearance 
of  a  person  might  be  by  departure,  and  not  only  by 
death  ? — That  is  so. 

13.203.  In  connection  with  your  records  of  previous 
convictions,  have  you  any  means  of  knowing  when  an 
old  offender  comes,  say  from  Edinburgh,  and  falls  into 
your  bands — have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether 
it  is  his  first  or  hundredth  offence? — Do  you  mean 
comini;  in  for  a  petty  offence  ? 

13.204.  No  ;  a  person  who  has  got  many  convictions 
in  Edinburgh,  and  comes  through  to  Dundee  where  he 
gets  a  little  more  liberty  for  a  time,  and  then  is  brought 
up  and  sent  to  you.  You  put  a  ticket  on  his  door 
stating  how  often  he  has  been  iu  prison  1 — Well,  we 
generally  try  to  find  out  if  any  prisoner  lias  any  marks 
upon  him. 


Mr.  inaitm 
Otdda. 
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Mr.  ffvaiam       L3,^5>  But  does  that  apply  to  petty  offences  ? — No. 

Oaddes.  13,20dA.  I  preBuiue  Uukt  t^rety  habitual  ufftUKkr  th»t 

97  iw~icod  <»B'**t*^'^'i»'^*«  for  the  fint  time  will  try  to  paaa  him- 

•     "*•  self;  off  as  a  first  ofiDeudfir?— They  mostly  do,  although 

weace  qait«  satiaiiod  ftom  certain  little  traits  of  chaiactar 

that  they  have  beeu  ia  prison  before. 

1A206.  If  they  ace  expert  at  oakiim  for:  instaneel — 
Well,  there  we  lots  of  little  things  whereby  the.o£S.ceni 
koow  them,  to  be  old  prison  birds. 

13.207.  So  thatinauy  classification  of  prisoners,  based 
on  the  number  of  convictions,  there  is  no  means  of  filling 
up  the  gap  as  to  knowledge  of  offences  committed  in 
other  places  1 — No ;  because  we  have  instances  where 
thisy  cross,  the  water  to  us  from  Cnpar.  We  commit 
then  as  first  ofieaders,  and  then  discover  they  have  beeu 
very  old  ofieuden. 

13.208.  Do  you.  think  of  any  way  of  getting  over 
that? — Not  unless  we  had  time  for  uiquiry. 

13,209..  It  has  bean  suggested  to  us  that  habitual 
o£r«idera  might  be.  given  a  period  of  detention  in  an 
adult  Reformatory,  and  it  has  been  further  suggested 
that  the.  habitual  offender  should  be  defined  aa  a  man 
who.  has  bean  convicted  so  often  during  a  year,  or  more 
txax9&  dudng  a  Longer  period,  but  in  order  to  carry  out 
any  sooh  proposal  it  would  be  unjust  to  allow  a  man, 
who  had  done  say  50  imprisonments  in  Edinburgh,  to 
oome  to.  Dundee  and  pass  off  as  a  new  man,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  trace  him  up.  Do  you  see  any  way  in 
whioh  that  could  be  done  t — It  might  be  done  in.  the 
manner  in  which  prisoners  are  identified  iu.  regard  to 
prisoners  charged  with  serious  ofGences. 

1^210.  Does  it  take,  a  great  deal  oi  di£&culty  ?— 
Considerable. 

13,21L  How  do  yon  identify? — Photographs,  and 
marks  oa  tha.  pecsons..  Most  of  their  marks  are 
indaxed. 

13,212.  Would  it  be  much  trouble,  for  instance,  if 
thatsystam  were  extended  to  all  prisoners  who  were 
with  you  for  a  certain  number  of  times  in  the  course  of 
a  year,;Ea3r  five  or  six  times,  if  their  photographs  and 
marks  were  interchanged,  would  that  involve  much 
trouble  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  involve  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  at  least  not  insurmountable  trouble. 

1.3,213.  But  you  would  not  register  any  of  these 
petty  offences,  of  the  woman,  for  instance,  who  had 
been  with  you  over  100  times) — Well,  no.  She  was  a 
local  individual,  and  known  thoroughly  here. 

13.214.  Do  you  find  that  the  haJ)itiuil  drunkard 
sticks  to  one.  locality ) — Well,  as  a  rul& 

13.215.  Have  you  many  semi-fatuous  prisoiters,  silly, 
weak-minded  1 — We  have  a  few  of  whom  we  might  use 
the  expression  '  they  are  not  all  there.'  They  cannot 
be  classed  exactly  as  lunatics,  and  they  are  not  exactly 
insaiie»  but  they  are  on  the  border  line,  and  evwy  time 
they  come  to  me  they  seem  nearer  insanity. 

13.216.  Or  imbwilityJ — Yes;  it  may  be  better 
expreosed  that  way. 

13.217.  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  both  long  and 
short  sentences? — Y'es. 

13.218.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of 
short  sentences  has  a  good  effect  in  cutting  down  crime, 
for  instance  among  those  petty  oifenders  I—Ho.  I  thi  nk 
that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  accrued  from  the  First 
Ofiendara  Act  in  giving  a  chance  to  first  offenders.  I 
think  it  haoi  doue  an  immense  amount  of  good ;  but  I 
think  there  has  just  as  incalculable  an  amount  of  injury 
been  done  by  the  repetition  ad  infinitum  of  very  short 
sentences. 

13.219.  What  would  you  substitute  for  that?— Well, 
there  is  a  medium.  I  don't  care,  precisely,  about  a  mnn 
or  a  woman  being  sentenced  to  close  confinement  for 
12  or  18  months  for  a  very  simple  offence;  but  for 
habituals  having  three  or  four  convictions,  there  might 
be  a  sharp  sentence  to  let  them  understand,  and  bring 
them  under  discipline. 

13.220.  But  don't  you  find  that  prisoners  who  have 
bad  vuy  sharp  sentences,  even  15  months  solitary,  and 
that  convict  prisoners  cume  into  your  hands  again  ? — 
No  doubt  we  have  them  occasionally.  I  would  not 
claim  long  sentences  as  a  cure,  and  I  don't  advocate 
them.     I  think  there  is  a  sort  of  happy  medium  thnt 
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might  be  struck.    This  repeated  sending  of  prisoners  Mr.  WiUiam 
for  7  days  or. so,, for.  10  or  11  times  in  succession,  is  not  Otdda. 
a  success. 

13;221.  Would  you  run  them  in  for  60  days?— Yes. 

13.222.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  any  parti- 
cularly good  effect  ? — I  think  at  the  commencement. 

13.223.  Have  you  any  wife-beaters  in  Dundee? — 
That  is  a  very  common  thing  in  Dundee. 

13.224.  Are  those  men  often  habituals? — Yes; 
drunks. 

13.225.  I  saw  a.  man  the  other  day  in  Greenock 
Prison  who  had  been  8  or  10  times  in  for  beating  liis 
wife,  who  on  the  last  occasion  got  9  months  for 
beating  her,  and  who  is  in  just  now  doing.  60  days. 
The  nine  months  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  effect 
upon  him.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  similar 
cases  at  all  ? — Well,  I  could  not.  charge  my  memory  with 
anything  exactly  just  now. 

13.226.  Have  you  ever  had  a  chronic  wife-beater 
like  that  man  for  beating  his  wife  a  do7.en  times  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  one  in  my  mind,  who  said  he  cotdd  not 
help  it  when  he  got  drunk.  It  was  the  natural 
sequence  of  his  having  drink  to  thrash  his  wife. 

13.227.  Had  he  ever  been  tried  with  a  good  long 
sentence  ? — Not  that  I  remember. 

13.228.  Do  the  Dundee  Bailies  deal  leniently  with 
wife-beatuig  ? — Not  as  a  rule.  The  first  time  they  are 
brought  before  them  they  usually  deal  pretty  sharply 
with  them,  and  in  certain  cases  they  are  remitted  to 
the  sheriff. and  they  are  treated  a  little  n&oie  leniently 
there. 

13.229.  The  sheriff  treates  them  more  leniently?— 
Yes  ;  and  they  ask  to  be  sent  there. 

13.230.  The  sheriff  has  much  bigger  powers  than  the 
magistrate  ?— Yes ;  and  that  is  the  reason  the  magistrate 
remits  to  the  sheriff. 

13.231.  But  the  prisoner  knows  better  ? — Apparently 
he  knows  better. 

13.232.  Have  you  many  juvenile  ofieuders? — Not 
many.  They  don't  come  to  prison  now,. at  least  very 
very  few. 

13.233.  Have  you  any  people,  ia.prison  under  16 
just  now  ? — No. 

13.234.  Any  under  17? — No,  none  jnst  now.  There 
were  two  lads  lately,  but  they  are  out.  They  came 
from  Fifeshire,  and  had  been  previously  convicted. 

13.235.  What  for? — Theft,  an  ingenious  sort  of 
theft,  putting  a  wire  with  a  fishing  hook  through  the 
bolt  hole  of  a  draper's  shop,  and  pulling  out  silk 
handkerchiefs,  and  articles  of  that  kind. 

1 3.236.  You  say  they  had  been  previously  convicted  ? 
—Yes. 

13.237.  What  were  their  ages  ?— Sixteen- 

13.238.  What  were  their  previous  convictions? — 
We  had  one  of  them  a  few  months  before. 

13.239.  For  what?— Theft  also. 

13.240.  Had  they  been  in  Reformatories  ? — No. 

13.241.  Do  you  have  many  Reformatory  boys? — 
No ;  they  used  to  pass  through  the  prison,  but  we  don't 
have  many  in  Dundee. 

13.242.  But  do  you  have  many  prisoners  who  have 
beeu  in  a  Reformatory  ? — There  are  a  few  whom  we 
know,  but  very  few  will  admit  they  have  be«n  in  a 
Reformatory. 

13.243.  Au  abnormally  largp  percentage,  do  you 
think?- No. 

13.244.  Do  you  think  that  the  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  School  lads  keep  well  out  of  your  hands  ?-^ 
As  a  rule  I  should  say  they  do.  But  the  Reformatories 
have  had  a  very  poor  opportunity  of  dealing  with  their 
lads,  because,  aa  a  rule,  they  are  very  bad  before  they 
get  them. 

13.245.  Well,  the  Industrial  School  lads?— I  think 
they  have  a  much  better  opportunity,  because  they  are 
taken  in  so  yonug. 

13.246.  You  don't  think  there  is  anything  to  be  done 
in  your  department  so  far  as  juvenile  delinqnency  is 
concerned  ? — I  do  not  see  anything,  beoanse  there  ure 
so  few  coming  our  way,  and  of  course  they  ate  always 
kept  separate.  They  are  not  allowed  to  associate  wUh 
other  prisoners. 
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Ur.  William       13,247.  (Bi/  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  have  bad  a  long 

Otddes.  experience  in  various  prisonn  both  of  long  and  short 

27  DeZ~iM4  ^^"t^'i''®  prisoners ;  what  do  you  think  is  the  physical 

,^__     ■  and  mental  effect  produced  by  a  long  period  of  separate 

confinement — is  it  good  or  bad  t — I  do  not  think  it  can 

be  called  good. 

13.248.  For  this  reason,  that  it  implies  in  many  cases 
an  almost  complete  withdrawal  of  the  normal  conditions 
of  lifet — As  a  rule  the  criminal  is  a  weak-minded 
subject 

13.249.  But  would  you  expect,  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  prisoners,  that  being  kept  for  18 
months  or  two  years  iu  separate  confinement,  with  the 
slight  relaxations  which  you  know  they  get — that  the 
effect  of  that  imprisonment  is  detrimental  to  them  both 
physically  and  mentally  1 — Both  1  should  say. 

13.250.  And  the  amount  that  is  given  to  them  in  the 
way  of  conversation  by  the  governor,  doctor,  chaplain, 
or  warder,  is  how  mnch  t — Yon  may  sum  it  up  as  nU 

'  almost  in  a  large  prison. 

13.251.  (Bi/  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  about  weak-minded  prisoners — they  turn  up 
from  time  to  time  % — They  do. 

13.252.  You  have  got,  so  far  as  prisoners  are  con- 
cerned, an  abnormal  number  of  insane  prisoners  com- 
mitted to  you  t — Yes. 

13.253.  How  is  it  that  they  comet — Well,  the  party 
commits  an  offence,  possibly  a  breach  of  the  peace  by 
being  noisy.  The  police  apprehend  him,  and  the  police 
have  found  out  on  inquiry  that  this  man  is  possibly 
insane.  I  do  not  know  the  modus  operandi,  but  the 
police  surgeon  examines  him,  and  if  there  is  a  doubt  as 
to  the  man's  sanity  he  is  forthwith  committed  to  prison 
on  a  charge  of  breach  of  the  peace. 

13.254.  Convicted  I  —  Committed,  not  convicted; 
and  then  remitted  for  inquiry  to  the  sheriff.  The  case 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal  for  the 
County,  who  in  tnm  communicates  with  the  Parochial 
Board,  who  send  up  their  medical  officers.  Meantime, 
possibly  for  days,  the  prison  officials  are  supposed  to 
have  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of 
the  prisoner. 

13,256.  But  they  are  sometimes  actually  convicted  1 
— There  have  been  rare  instances. 

13.256.  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  have  at  the  present 
time  in  custody  a  woman  who  has  been  something  like 
four  times  in  the  Asylum  1 — That  is  true;  and  she 
seems  as  insane  at  the  moment  of  admission  as  she  was 
at  the  most  critical  time  I  ever  saw  her  when  she  was 
remitted  to  the  Asylum. 

13.257.  Does  she  come  from  the  city  or  the  county? 
— From  the  city — committed  by  the  City  Authorities. 

13.258.  We  were  talking  to  the  Chief  Constable  to- 
day, and  he  thought  that  the  number  of  apprehensions 
that  had  run  up  so  very  highly  iu  1893  had  fallen. 
He  said  he  thought  they  had  fallen  500  this  year — 
that  was  guessing — is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  have  been 
more  transfers  this  last  year  of  prisoners  from  Dundee 
to  Perth  owing  to  want  of  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

13.259.  How  has  that  arisen — is  it  the  increased 
number  uf  prisoners,  or  the  increase  of  the  length  of 
sentences? — Partly  the  increase  of  sentences,  and  partly 
also  the  increase  of  numbers. 

13.260.  From  the  city  1— Yes,  from  the  city.  There 
has  been  no  abnormal  increase  from  the  outlying  stations. 

13.261.  Has  this  increase,  not  only  of  sentences  but 
of  numbers,  been  since  the  police  had  the  power  under 
the  act  of  1 892 1 — The  number  of  females  have  gone 
np  consid<irably  since  that. 

13.262.  8o  that  the  lengthened  penalty  seems  to 
have  an  effect,  not  only  of  increasing  the  length  of 
sentence,  bat  the  number  of  individuals  upon  whom  it 
is  inflicted  ? — I  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that. 


13.263.  How  is  it  that  tim  longtU  of  sentences  has  Jfr.  WitUcm 
increased  as  well  as  the  numbers  1 — There  is  no  account-  Oedda. 

ing  for  the  fluctuations  at  times.     I  have  made  them  ^  ^^igm 
a  speciality  at  times  withont  being  able  to  find  out  the       ^^__ 
solution  of  the  mystery.  It  has  been  attributed  sometimes 
to  the  effect  of  increased  trade,  and  Wd  have  had  increase 
iu  numbers  when  there  was  no  increase  iu  trade  at  all. 

13.264.  There  has  been  no  extraordinary  develop- 
ment in  trade  this  year  % — It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
out  from  what  people  in  business  say.  One  party  says 
•  Yes,'  and  another  says, '  No.'  It  depends  entirely  upon 
the  circumstances. 

13.265.  {By  tlie  Chairman.)  Have  yon  many  fines 
paid  after  people  are  sent  to  you  ? — A  good  many. 

13.266.  They  are  sent  to  you  right  off? — They  some- 
times stay  in  prison  till  Saturday,  which  is  a  day  for 
paying  a  number  of  the  fines.  Unfortunately,  a  great 
numbur  of  these  loafers  whom  we  g^t  iu  are  dependent 
upon  those  poor  women  who  work  in  the  mills ;  and 
they  pay  their  fines  for  them  often.  That  is  a  class  I 
should  like  tu  see  punished  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
are. 

13.267.  How  many  would  you  have  dismissed  that 
way  last  Saturday? — Not  many  as  a  number ;  we  don't 
deal  with  such  large  numbers  that  I  could  give  the 
number  discharged  on  one  particular  Saturday  night. 

13.268.  Could  yon  give  us  the  nnmber  of  discharges 
through  payment  of  fines  for  one  month  and  three 
months? — Yes,  on  reference  to  the  books.  Another 
thing  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  fines  is  that  I 
know  I  am  frequently  applied  to  to  give  out  a  woman's 
shawl,  or  other  garment,  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken 
to  a  certain  relative  of  the  peoples  in  order  to  eke  out 
the  fine. 

13.269.  But  yon  can  have  no  moral  objection  to  that  1 
— None  at  all :  I  was  only  referring  to  what  they  would 
do  to  pay  the  fine  for  those  worthless  people.  It  would 
be  better  they  were  not  fined  at  all 

13.270.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Are  many  paid  on  the 
day  of  conviction? — Oh,  yes.  Frequently  wo  have 
had  them  paid  just  when  they  were  in  the  Imths. 

13.271.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  say  you  have 
been  asked  for  a  garment  of  the  prisoner — that  would 
belong  to  the  prisoner  ? — Yes. 

13.272.  So  that  they  are  paying  their  own  fine  ? — 
Well,  it  was  asked  to  eke  out  the  fine  that  someone 
else  was  getting  for  them. 

13.273.  When  you  spoke  of  being  dependent  upon 
those  who  are  working  in  the  mills  for  them,  do  you 
mean  their  wife,  or  daughter,  or  some  less  legitimate 
connection  ? — The  woman  they  cohabit  with. 

13.274.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  they  exercise  aa 
mnch  control  over  the  earnings  of  women  with  whom 
they  cohabit  as  they  would  over  the  earnings  of  their 
wives?  —  I  am  afraid  they  do,  in  many  instances 
possibly  more  so. 

13.275.  Then  they  must  surely  treat  these  women 
otherwise  well,  or  they  would  not  have  them  devoted 
to  them  ? — I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  personally  a 
number  of  these  fellows  who  never  work  a  stroke  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other,  and  who  still  seem  to  be 
comfortably  enough  clothed,  and  to  be  able  to  get 
refreshments,  loafing  about  the  streets  and  smoking 
while  the  women  with  whom  they  live  have  to  work 
in  the  mill,  and  when  the  men  get  into  trouble  they 
manage  somehow  to  eke  out  the  fine  for  them. 

13.276.  Would  you  prefer  in  many  cases  then  that 
fines  were  not  allowed  ?-— Distinctly ;  in  all  these  cases 
there  should  be  no  fines.  It  is  cruelty  to  the  people 
who  have  to  raise  them. 

13.277.  I  suppose  the  same  opinion  would  extend 
to  pledges? — Very  much.  [The  witness  then  with- 
drew.] 


Mr.  Jamu'i 

Badenoek 

Sieolnm. 


Mb.  JAMES  BADENOCH  NICOLSON,  called  in  and  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


13.278.  Yon  are  counsel  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department? — 1  am. 

13.279.  And  yon  have  been  so  for  a  great  number 
of  years  ? — That  is  to. 


Mr.  Jamet 
BadenaA 

13,280.  The    point    upon    which   we  wanted    Uie^^****^ 
highest  legal  assistance  was  us  to   the  education  of 
vagrant  children.      It  requires,  I   understand,  under 
the  Education  Act  a  parent  to  be  in  a  parish  four 
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weeks  before  the  attendance  officer  can  bring  the 
oompiilsory  machinery  to  bear  upon  him  :  is  that  bo  ? 
— No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

13.281.  What  is  the  limit,  or  can  you  give  us  the 
clause  as  to  thatt  —  The  Act  which  reflates  the 
compelling  by  means  of  an  attendance  order,  a  parent 
to  send  his  child  to  school,  is  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1883.  Section  9  of  that  Act  provides  thus : — 
'  If  the  parent  of  any  child,  without  reasonable  excuse, 
'  n^lects  to  provide  efficient  elementary  education  for 
'  bis  child,  or  fails  to  secure  the  regular  attendance  of 
'  his  child  at  some  public  or  inspected  school,  it  shall  be 
'  lawful  for  the  School  BoarJ,  after  due  warning  to  the 
'  parent  of  such  child,  to  complain  to  a  Court  9f 
'  Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  such  Court,  may,  if 
'  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  such  complaint,  order  that  the 
'  child  do  attend  some  public  or  inspected  school  willing 
'  to  receive  him,  and  named  in  the  order,  being  either 
'  such  as  the  parent  may  select,  or,  if  he  do  not  select 
'  any,  such  as  the  Court  think  expedient,  and  the 
'  child  shall  attend  the  school  every  time  the  school 
'  is  open,  and  during  the  whole  time  such  school  is 
'  open  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  similar  age, 

*  including  the  day  fixed  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  for 
'  his  annual  visit,  or  in  such  other  regular  manner  as 
'  is  specified  in  the  order.  An  order  under  this  section 
'  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  an  Attendance  Order.' 
Then  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  1883,  has  been  repealed 
by  Section  4  of  the  Day  Industrial  Schools  Act  of 
1893,  which  provides: — 'Section  10  of  the  Educa- 
'  tion  (Scotland)  Act  1883,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  in 
'  lieu  thereof  it  is  enacted  as  follows : — Where  such 
'  attendance  order  is  not  complied  with,  without  any 
'  reasonable  excuse,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Educa- 
'  tion  (Scotland)  Act  1883,  the  Court  of  Summary 
'  Jurisdiction,  on  complaint  made  by  the  School  Board, 
'may,  if  it  think  fit,  order  as  follows: — (I)  In  the 
'  first  case  of  non-compliance,  if  the  parent  of  the  child 
'  does  not  appear,  or  appears  and  fails  to  satisfy  the 
'  Court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to  enforce 
'  compliance  with  the  order,  the  Court  may  impose 
'  a  penalty  not  exceeding  208.  with  expenses,  or  of 
'  imprisonment  not  exceeding   14  days ;  but  if  the 

*  Court  is  satufied  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable 
'  efi'urts  as  aforesaid,  the  Court  may,  without  inflicting 
'  a  penalty,  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Day 
'  Industrial  School,  or  to  a  certified  Industrial  School ; 
'  and  (2)  in  the  second  or  subsequent  cases  of  non- 

*  compliance  with  the  order,  the  Court  may  order  the 
'  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Day  Industrial  School, 

*  or  to  a  certified  Industrial  School,  and  may  further, 
'  in  its  discretion,  inflict  any  such  penalty  as  aforesaid, 
'  or  it  may,  for  each  such  non-compliance,  inflict  any 
'  such  penalty  as  aforesaid,  without  ordering  the  child 
'  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School ;  provided  that  a 
'  complaint  under  this  section,  with  respect  to  a  con- 
'  tinning  non-compliance  with  any  attendance  order, 
'  shall  not  be  repeated  by  the  School  Board  at  any  less 
'  interval  than  one  month.'  That,  no  doubt,  was  what 
was  in  your  mind. 

13.282.  We  shall  take  the  machinery  of  the  first 
section  you  read  ;  apply  it  to  the  case  of  a  vagrant  or 
a  gipsy — in  your  county  have  you  any  1 — No ;  I  think 
not. 

13.283.  Well,  we  have  had  great  complaints  about 
gipsies,  one  of  whose  most  heinous  crimes  is  that  they 
utterly  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the 
question  is  how  they  can  be  made  amenable  to  the 
Education  Act  1 — This  is  quite  inapplicable  to  them ; 
you  can't  catch  them  to  give  them  due  warning. 

13.284.  And  due  warning — I  suppose  a  week  would 
be  considered  as  very  small  warning  t — No  ;  I  think 
not  I  think  you  might  give  them  much  shorter 
notice  than  that,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  gipsy 
at  all. 

13,286.  You  mean,  if  a  tent  filled  with  gipsies 
arrives  in  a  School  Board  district  to  day,  and  encamps 
for  a  week,  there  would  be  hardly  time  to  put  any  of 
the  machinery  vtAo  operation  t — It  is  quite  unsuitable. 
.  13,286.  If  an  order  were  obtained  before  further 
reipediescould  be  e(tf  orced,  the  tent  would  have  decamped. 


possibly  to  a  long  distance  off  1 — I  have  little  doubt  Mr.  Jamtt 
that  the  appearance  of  the  School  Board  Officer  would  SadenoA 
secure  immediate  disappearance  of  the  tent,  and  a  *^*"»*^ 
change  into  another  School  Board  area.  27  Deo.  18M. 

13.287.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  each  gipsy      

should  be  given  a  location  which  should  be  considered 

to  be  his  place  of  abode,  and  where  he  might  be 
ordered  to  send  his  children  to  school,  but  that  could 
not  be  worked,  because  if  he  went  off,  some  one  would 
have  to  maintain  the  children. — You  mean,  what  we 
call  in  the  law  a  Commune  forum,  such  as  there  is  in 
the  Court  of  Session  for  pnrpostts  of  litigation. 

13.288.  That  was  broached,  the  idea  being,  that 
given  a  locality,  the  School  Board  should  look  after  the 
children. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Coalville,  in  his  Bill,  if  I 
remember  aright,  endeavoured  to  meet  that  case.  I 
have  a  recollection  that  a  Bill  of  this  kind  came  under 
our  consideration  in  the  Education  Office,  and  that  we 
revised  it  with  a  view  of  securing  some  means  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  I  think 
it  was  proposed  that  the  children  should  be  sent  to  the 
school  in  each  new  district  they  entered.  I  forget  the 
provisions  now,  but  I  think  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  look  up  Mr.  Smith's  Bill. 

13.289.  There  was  another  point  in  connection  with 
that.  We  were  told  by  a  deputation  who  represented 
the  case  to  us  at  Perth,  that  the  gipsy  children  should 
be  sent  to  school,  and  that  there  should  be  some 
special  schools  for  them,  because  the  ordinary  inhabi- 
tant would  not  send  bis  child  to  mingle  with  gipsr 
children,  and  a  schoolmaster  in  the  deputation  said 
that  if  the  gipsy  children  were  sent  to  his  school,  he 
would  turn  them  out  as  unclean,  the  reason  being  that 
they  were  dirty,  and  swarming  with  vermin  and  so  on  ; 
would  the  schoolmaster  have  any  power  to  do  thatt — 
Oh,  I  think  he  would  have  power  to  turn  them  oat  if 
thoy  were  in  insanitary  circumstances. — \pr.  Suther- 
land.    They  do  that  in  Glasgow.] 

13.290.  They  may  turn  the  children  out  in  Glasgow, 
but  they  can  compel  them  to  keep  them  clean  iu 
Glasgow,  and  that  can't  very  well  be  done  with  the  gipsy 
children) — In  dealing  with  an  ordinary  child  yon 
would  send  him  back  to  the  parent,  and  tell  him  that 
he  must  keep  the  child  clean,  and  if  he  does  not  do 
that,  then  you  would  proceed  against  him  under  the 
compulsory  provisions.  In  the  case  of  a  vagrant  child, 
if  yuu  sent  him  back,  his  parents  would  probably  walk 
off  with  him  into  the  next  parish. 

13.291.  Then  as  to  the  difficulty  about  children  not 
being  sent  to  the  school  where  gipsies  attended ;  I 
suppose  that  would  not  be  taken  as  an  excuse ;  they 
would  be  compelled  to  go  ? — If  there  were  no  sanitary 
objections  they  would  be  compelled  to  receive  the  gipsy 
children. 

13.292.  We  were  told  that  in  one  or  two  cases,  in 
Perthshire,  I  think,  where  children  were  found  begging 
and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  to  an  Industrial 
School,  the  magistrates  refused  to  do  so  in  consequence 
of  the  expense  of  putting  the  Act  into  operation  1 — The 
expense  of  the  Industrial  School  or  of  the  proscutiou. 

13.293.  Of  both  I  suppose  t—Tliat  is  quite  true. 

13.294.  Would  the  parish  have  to  maintain  those 
children  committed  for  begging  for  instance,  or  wonld 
the  Government  1 — If  the  child  was  a  pauper  the  parish 
wonld  be  bound  to  provide  for  him.  In  an  Industrial 
School  I  imagine  it  is  the  Government  that  would  do  so. 

13.295.  In  the  Industrial  Schools  the  Government 
do  so  in  the  first  instance,  and  recover  from  the  parent 
if  they  can  1 — That  is  so. 

13.296.  Then  is  the  child  of  a  gipsy  or  a  tinker  a 
pauper Y — No;  I  do  not  think  so.  Under  oar  law  a 
person  is  only  entitled  to  relief  when  he  is  not  able- 
bodied.  An  able-bodiud  gipsy  would  not  be  entitled 
to  get  relief,  or  to  have  his  child  kept  as  a  pauper. 

13.297.  And  if  the  child  were  left  behind  it  is  not 
any  more  a  pauper! — Well,  if  a  child  were  detained 
from  its  parents  by  any  Government  Authority,  I 
imagine  Government  wonld  immediately  become  respon- 
sible for  its  maintenance. 

13(298.  Government  would? — By  that  I  mean  the 

Ivawfxy. 
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Mr.  Jamta  ,  13;299.  We  find  that!  in  any  recommeudatioos  mode 
&«i«ix*  tio>o8<t>(e  partleBure  tAl  wrywitling  rtisU the  fltev«m» 
Nteoimm^       meW^ahBUtd  b««r  tfcas  osffom^P-rAll  pettties-  agwr  in 

.2f  Doc.  1)894.  *1>»'- 

—  13,309.'  £aeh  party  is  more' en"  Hm  wiilibg  UiM  Mme 

otbof  p«ny  shotild'  beta"  the  oxpmke;  but  no-  ytitVy  is 
willittg  tliat^theT'sIlould'  bearthe  expenw-T^Ym.  I  saw 
lately  tlidV  somo.  one  had  obsetv^d  tJiat;  en  ollteation 
genemllyr  wwfirM,''  why  shoald  mv  thia  pmrtfctdar  kiud 
of  edaoAioH'  ertto'  be*  fre«.' 

13,30^1.  We  have  had-  itnoimneiKl^  CD  utr  stmdiry 
modes  of  ttik4ng  t^ese  obildied  flrom  their  paimtft,  eoid 
Sffndidg  theui'tO  Industrial  Schools,  tb  rewme  tHera  ftt)in 
the  fMe  of  vagabondage  that'  lies  befbre  Uiem  ;  is  there 
any  precedent  which  yon  would  aonrnder  applioablb  to 
mich  pwceedlnge^;— Certmnly  no  modem  ou«:  I  am 
not  aure  if  one  were  tb  look  baek  in  regaitl'  to  the 
hiRtov^  of  Haltem-  a'nd'  oollierSi  that  mtdbr  ttref  old 
systfem  one  might  find  a  pneiedeutf.  I  am-uot  preptoed 
to  a»f  ofllliand  it  theiv  is,^  bu«  ceMbinl)*'  there'  Has  not 
been  siHcethat  tlm9. 

13|398.  Would  itf  dolt  be  difflenlt  R>'  msk«  the  gipsy 
aeberiptt  glthte  ?-^Ye8 ;  I  think  rather. 

1 3.303.  We  had  not  exbanstfed  the  aubjeet  of  gijpsiesf 
—In  regard  to  the  reasons  which  ttre  dosttkined  as 
exonsiing'  from  attendance  at  school.  Section  11  of  the" 
Act  of  \S9l9  provides  that  "any  of  the  following-reasons 
'  shall  be  a  reasDnable  excuse  within  the  meaning  of 
'  seetSona  70  and  T2  of  the-  Education  (Scotland)  Act^ 
'  1872,  and  thetfwo  ftregoing-  sectSona,  vit:— (a)  That 
*  the  ohitd  hair  been  prevented  fl*om°  attending- school  \ij 
'  siokum^  or  any  oMier  unavoidable  cause ;  (6)TIiat  there 
'  irn»  pablio-  or  inspected  aehool  which  the  child*  can 
'  attend  within  three  miles,  measured  aoMrding*  to  the 
'  neanet  read  from  t^e  residence  of  such  child.''  These 
are  aubstsntialiy  all  tfhe  provision*  in  regani  to  tlie 
compulsoiy  powers  fbr  obliging  attendauce  at  schools. 

13.304.  It  has  been*  snggestled  that  by  intercom- 
muuicatton  and  cooperation  between  School  Boards  in 
a  county  area^  sounding  might  be  done  to  get  hold  of 
VBgraiit  children  and' educate  tham  ;  can  you  see  how 
it  wottld-  worlf  ontt — I  doubt  the-  fisasibility  of  that 
If  it  were  possible  ttj  pttif  the"  doty  upon  *  County 
Authority,  such  a»  the*  distWct  committee,  orthe  Cotftitjf 
Connwl,  or  Mythiflg^of  (IhstMnd,  yon  could'  probably 
acoompKrii  the  ottjectin  view,  butftJhat  is  putting- upon* 
them  an  educational  dnty  trtiieh  htt  hitherto  beeu  con- 
fined to  the  School  Board. 

13^305.  Bulf  how  would  that  work  otttf  The  tinker 
families  encamp'  iu  A  parish,  or  a  comity,  for  two  or 
three  days;  aiid  the  child  may  be  got  to  school  there. 
Then  it  goes  on'  to  B  district,  and  a  little  time  is  lost. 
It  mi|;ht  possibly  get  two  or  three  days  in  B  district 
school,  and  so  on  round  the  county.  You  who  are 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  working  of  the  Edacntibn  Acts, 
can  you  conceive  that  that  would  work  out  anything 
like  an  education  ^— Not  without  a  power  of  detention- 
in  an  Industrial  School  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
then  the  county  or  district  atithority  working-  out  their 
duties  by  the  aid  of  the  police.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
could  be  carried  out  without  the  aid  of  the  police,-  who 
have  got  authority  over  the  whole  county  or  district. 

13.306.  But  then  the  police  tell  us  that  thepeoplfe 
won't  put  the  police  machinery  in  motion.  They  dbn't 
complain  of  begging.  They  don't  cause  gipsies  tb  be 
apprehended  for  begging.  Thej-  give  them  moti^fy 
possibly  under  the'  influence  of  the  fear  of  something 
worse  happening.  They  give  them  money  audfood,  and 
they  never  complain  about  them  l-^J  think  offir  police 
now  sufficiently  pattoi  the  whole  county  to  act  witfiout 
Heeding-  to  wait  for  information'. 

13.307.  But  why  would  they  interfere  t—Sfttttrtb 
law  would  require  to  pat  it  upon  them.  Rut  it  is  a 
question  wlibtlier  the  remedy  Would  not  be  worse  tfiatr 
nW-dfeease.  The  qtibstion  would  be  whethwr  yon  msre 
Ml  puttingf  a  jtwstcriniinal'  chnrstiter  opon'  those- 
dbildiren,  in  arder  to  ssve- them' from  a  worae- hereafter 

13',3D8'.  You  hiDW  wSat  Pfcrtamwrt  wouid  be-  ISiwiy 
to  do ;  do  yon  think  Parliamentf  wonW  fcr  om  mumetrf 
«8lterMu  the  idea  of  any  wHoTemfc  seiinire-  of  chiMren 
of  persons  who  are  pursuing  a  lawful  occupation,  -OHl!eb>' 


sibly  at  all  events,  and  who  are  not  said  to  be  crimiiial,  Mr. 
alWionph  offeiidbrs  iii  the  matterB  of'  begging  affd"  getting  BiuUmtK' 
drunk  1—1  do  not  think  Parliament  would'  dfc  siv     I  ^*«'^** 
am  only  sugsestin^  if  PaHiamenrwer0>will{ng-ttrdb  it,  tf^^  f^gt, 
flrtiatwmrid'Ue  a- practicable-method  of  proceditte"  

r3,309j  Hbw-wonld  you  wort  crex  this  practliiaMs 
mettiod'  you  speak^  of  f^— Wliat  conld"  be  done  wouiff  Be 
this'— T  am'  notf  iii  the  least- saying  F  would  recommend 
it—that  the  CBief  Constable  should  iustroct  aff  His 
officers;  fliierevfer  they  come  upon  children  b^giiig;  or 
the  children  of  gipsy  or  vagrant  parents,  to  report 
immodlatfely  to  Him- that  tJiertrwere  such  children,  and 
that  he  should  at  once  go  to  tile  sfieriff,  or  two  mffgis- 
tratei^  or  a  bnrjjh'  mtqjistrate,  and"  get  a  warrant  fbrtSe 
child-  or  children  being  scut  tb  an  Industrial'  9t!ilwoL 
It  would  point,  of  course,  tothe-lai^e-mnltipliiMtiinrof 
Indusn  ial  Schools-overtHe  country,  fbrwhich  Parliament 
would  probably  tie-  very  mtwflliiig'  ttr  pitrvidb-  «Ho 
necessary  money. 

I3,3?0.  That  would  bring-  upon-  the  Trraaraiy-  tile 
duty  of  maintaining  the-  children  of  all  tfie-  grosiee, 
of  all  the  tinlier^  and  of  dl  tRe  wgnnts  rn  Scotlantfr 
— Substantially  it  wonlH  do-  so;  yet  I  don't  bdleve 
that  anything  short  of  what"  F  Have-  ihdkated  wonld' 
tie  effective,  and^  I  quite  t^ree  that  Parliament,  neitfter 
on  financial  grounds  nor  on  grounds  of  intiiftremje 
with  the  liberty  of  tHe  aabject,  iwatall  likely- to' gite 
such  powers. 

13;311.  Wff  haw  SOB*  12G(P  chiWren  undbr  M 
year*  of  age  who  wouitf  Have  tb-  tie  dvalt  with,  and 
that  woald  ittvorve-  very  large  expense  T—Tes-;  tHat 
is  more-  than  one-  third,  F  iJtinS,  of"  those  wHo-  arr  in 
the-  whole  of  the  BodtisftiBl  Schoolir  in  Scotlnnf  at 
this  moment. 

13-312;  The  TrBBsnry  dbes-  pay  thet  expenses,  or  at 
anyral*  tSle  greater  proportfon  of  the'  eacpenses'  of  some 
of  "the  Industria-l"  Schools? — Yes. 

13.313.  Of  the  Mars  we-  anh  tofd*  it  paysr  a  very 
lai^epropfirtion'l— Both  of  tile-  iRrformBtiries  and"  tie 
Industrial'  and'  Day  Industrial'  SoEoolk  You:  will'  find 
that  in  the  last  report  ef  tfire  iuspectbr.  Thw  sum 
Ijaidiis  a' Undone: 

13.314.  Do  you  know  wimt  gnont  tfley  give  the 
Day  Indnatrfal  SiBUoofr IL-F  do-  n»t  (^SPm  Stevenson. ). 
One>silill!ng'. 

I3,31'5-  Short  of  tSatyou'  (fon'tsee'  Bow,  umftrtBe 
extstihr  machinery,  it  is  pussiblb  t^  compel  tlie  attend- 
ance-of  these  chiluVen  f— -Certaiiify  not  in  tfte^  country 
districts  ;  in  large-  towns'  it  might  Bo  done. 

13-316.  But  the  gipsy  fe  notiffhirge  tbwnsf!— Weil 
no.  But  the  vagnnit  is; 

13,3ir.  There-  are*  very  few  in  Dundbe:  For 
instance;  at  tfie  census  taken  Itet  Stmday  iHere  were 
91  aditlt  nagrants,  and'  only  2*  children,  anJ  at  t^e 
anmmer  census  there  were  only  8  children  l^I  should 
have  thought  it  would  Have  been  much  mow;  Fam 
glad  to  hear  that. 

13.318.  Yon  have  no  tfn&ets  hr  rfncatdlhesWinjt 
—I  would  not  say  that;  I  thought yotr  meant glpsiew. 

13.319.  Well,  take  tinkers?— Well;,  we  have  tinkere. 

13.320.  Are  you  much  botfiered'  with  vagrancy t — 
We  have  Been  troubled. 

13.321.  {By  Cot.  JfrSmfy.)'  Ton  hare  got  TO^— 
They  are  all  wanderers  over  the  county ;  they  are 
not  natives' of  the  conntj'. 

13,322!  (Sif  the  Ghairrmm.)  Haw  you  heairf  aay 
complaints  aftout  tftem  beRging-  or  stealing-f— Ofccav 
sionaQy  wflnt  look  like  imemSary  fires'  are  attriBoteif 
to  them  sleeping- out  at  night 

13,323i  iVot  attribufBd'  to  m^cB-l— 3bnretinre8'„Bnt 
chiefly  (to- carelessness-. 

13,324;  r  strppose-  tftey  Beg  ar  they  do-  in  other 
(jonntite  ^Oh  yes;  they  do^ 

1^325.  r»  there  much-  eompfaiiataa  to  tflatt— SFcr; 
I  do  not  think  there  is. 

13^926:  Do  tfiey  posehf— Ilot-rery  nmch  ,-  Fdirnot 
tBink'  so.  iSiaee-  tfio-  Gromuf  Gacae  Act  camr  iMv 
fbrca  tHff  iiodiieeffieBts'  fcr  pmefifbg  &a«e.  greiit!^ 
dimrflfsfied. 

19,927'.  F  Aippose-  lisat  f&e  nrme  t&ing  exftdr-  in 
y«ar  eoonfy  as*  eltievrllwe;  tliHM!&e-  people  enwon^jW 
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tbam,  aadiAfaeiiit'tiie  [xeople  «y«uld '4(tup  giving'lhem 
aian  aad  MSMtanw.iand  wmM  -con^n  ifo  v^be-potice, 

they  would  soon  be  put  down't~I<«api>we'^l)e7<w«raki. 

fl7  I>ae.uW4.      'l'^^8>  ^ou  "M  «  Tntmbar  4$  tiie  Ooun^  (t3euncil 
"  itD  iKiMaRlMiariiiaeJ— (I «» <Clwwi«iau. 

—No. 

d^380.  TWihgr  tiNW  .«hBti~.'iKi«*e  <wa8  tio  •need 
for  lit. 

13,331.  Su  that  you. bare  dll«^e  -powwe  you'wsntf 

HSySfiiS.  >¥ou^«teianNtK  Mtatt  e-immbeipttf "tiie'^Mmties 
'tnad:to-«doptifay»4Mf8't— ^S«e. 

ll€,B68.  >^»d  tfae«et«i«8  ^ome  •tieqi^n  'Of  Hhe'Cotirt 
«i{  Seatiomt-^T-am  «i»t-a'grMt''belwiwr'ni'b7ie4a««. 

16,334.  IDo you  'think  tit'woahl  be  a  good  thtngto 
extend -the  '<««gniBcy  'tilauaettf  'the  Burgh  'PdUee  Aet«to 
cnuntifist — Well,  I  can  inagrse -that  it  t«v«it)d  be  in 
«n  asM  rotmd  'the  large  'towns.  'It  must  be  «  dia- 
adTatttageto'have  a  diffarent  kt^v  juat  0T«r<1be -border 
fran  'tae-tuniu. 

13.336.  Would  not  the  simplest  thing  be  to<e«taBd 
itioll  wseX-  .OwtPally. 

16^86.  'If  -tbe  'poliae  did  iiot  iitm  tto  -wolk  it, -and 
'ifttbe<Goaaty  Oomicil  did^iiat«ar«  tovoi^  it,  it-would 
notibeiworked,  ead -that'wauld  be-«li}— ^It  WMild  i>e 
«  dead  letter.  «!  -thiiric  'there  4bonld  be  'the  eame  law 
rlor~tofrn  end  eountrjin  a-meliter  of  that  kind. 

13.337.  Don't  ■yon  *thtttk  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
:in  the  matter  -of  druolseanees  t  The  law, -for  ttistanee, 
as  'to  dmnk  «ud  inoapables,  under  the  Bm^  Police 
^£t  givee  pretty  aerrere  penalties — iOs.  or  30  days, 
and  in  the  counties,  drunkenness  is  only  an  oSisnce 
•gaimt -the  Public  H«ua«e  Aet,  ^nishable  by  "Se.  or 
94!haufs.  ^HafB -yon  erer  cossidefed -abeot  that) — 
^-o;  I  >lurre  int  thought  about  that,  but  in-tbe  same 
way  I  think  the  law  should  be  uniform.     I  see  -no 

-aoaeon  'fier  the  more  '««rere  punishment  of  the  'town 
'dsunkard'tlMn'flf  ■the'oeantiy  dmnkard. 

18,386.  <It  oreuld  much  eimpKfy  matters  in  baring 
■tlie  laws •«ela(tiiig~to 'this  uQiveraal  offenee  assimilated? 
——Yes.  'We  fcnow  that  -people -who  really  do  mean 
to  get  drunk,  leave  the  town  and  go  to  the  country,  in 
■the  belief  itbatttWre'ts-A' lees  swere'law  there. 

1'3,'SS9.  fe'thateol—flTBdoubtedly,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns. 

13.340.  Well,  (Cxsittttioijkte 'iwy  often  get  -drank 
when  they  go  to  the  country,  but  I  did  net-.think  it  was 
on  any  such  provident  grounds  1 — Well,  I  do  not  think 

-it-is-  8beent'^rom-tlietT'tmnd8-at-*ll. 

13.341.  (By  Mits  Stevenson.)  WoiJld 'there ' be  any 
-peesibility  of -mftkrHg  "the  -comflAint  <Jf  Mie8(^ool 

Board  transferable  to  another?  In  an  &uienii>Dent  on 
-the  Aet^  W72,  -the 'cenrjMllswry  elanse  was  Change  I, 
•tbe<w»rtl8  '-where  a-parent  has'failed  and  omitted,  and 
••isfaHtng -and  owitting,' -were  left  opt -for -the  reason 
"•hat-eome'fchetiSs  wonW-not  con+ict,  if'the  Children 
iMd4>e«i4ient  to -school  after  a  notice' bad  been  serred 
upon  the  parent  1 — That  is  true. 

re,«»«B.  W«tMd  -it  -not  4)6  -poialtble  -iihat  this  com- 
-|mleiteT  ee^tld'-be  maldeTetrospaefcive  in*the  ease  of -irhose 
-vi^nnt  parentB,'-and  M>ftt4>y'setne  means*1ihe  complaint 
of  one  School  Board  could  refer  to'the-*fact  Ijiftt-the 
proee^ng8>had  been  originated' by^mother;  for  instarice, 
in  Perthi^life,  •  where  ■'the-ragrants  are  going  about  in 
small  areas  with  a  great  many  School  'Boa^^?— ^I  see 
•no  -^|Mtt  -dificttUy  -in  Hhat  being  aeeomplithed  by 
•legnloMon. 

■1'3,'84'8.  It"wotrtd-oot  -fce-an  ■ujrpra^tiedWe'thing'l — 
ffot  'at  all,  -yo«  eeuM  qnite  -  wdl  -proride  that  such 
failure  within  a  limited  period,  say  -three  months,  or 
'eonetking  ^»*hat  iind,  eoald  -be -'prosecuted .for 'by  a 
^«*beeq«eBt^che*l 'BoaittHnto  whose  area  the  parent 
^hdd-igetie.  'It-woflld  be-a  peffcictly-easy-matterto  "draft 
•a'eiMMe,<4>«t^t^S''tmether -matter -whether  you  would 
fl«t<Patlia«ent#o  pas»:1t- 

-HiafMi.i^»y[tke^CktHimuttt.)  "Bufrhow-wouKJifrwotk ; 
Mie«w^w<eultl-yo«  ptrtirtrtheMnan  ?  ■•'Suppose-you  say  yoja 
'««Bt'*e#d«yo»r -fchHdr»»o  to  •ttki8-«ch6ftl,-or^go'to  prison 
--*a  man  ms  on^^ho  'tramp- ;  bow  .are-lhe  *hJMren  -  to  "-be 
\he^t  ifrt«hi»^e«tch-«f  tbat'Sohoftl  BoartJ'?-tr-am  afraid 


ft  'wodid 'Almost  beioipoasible  'to  <wo#k  •euoh  -« *power  Mr.  ^mmtt 

even  if  it  were  given,  and  the  great  difBculty^wedidHbe  -SiMtono** 
Hw  get  oBe-Mieol<Bo«rd-«o>t<ikeit'up  «ven  altboi^h  it  ■'^*°*'**"- 
ted  t^K  power.  ^  Pec.  1894. 

13,346.  \By  Mm  «tmteit»m:)  tif  'the  -one  •(Behool      < — ^ 
ffiewdequid  preduce'Hie  eempiaint  of  -another  -School 
>Board,'«itdH]i&altemittrve  gtven -to 'the  parent  (ff-eettHng 
-dewn'in  that  pkMe  and  aendiqg  his  ohildren  to  eehool, 

or  going-to'priaon,  -would  "t^Kt^not  'bwfe  a  tf'iidency  -to 
'ni^e)ht««ettie  ?<— V^S'a'motterof-prMtiee,  'I  -am-alffaid 

it  would -not  work. 

13.346.  Wodld^tbe  ^fevi«ion«'0f "Seotian 'M  rtf -the 
ilitduithal  <8^oole  (A«t  net-appiy-in 'the -case  of -those 
children.  Would  fthey  'net  'be-«overed  "by  •the-words. 
'  'Any  'ehlld  'fomid  •wandetiog  •about  «nil  -not  -baving 
'  «ny'-hene,  OT'SetUed  piece  of  abode^'<?—4kat- provides 

'for  their  going  to  an  Industrial -ficbeol. 

13.347.  A  diffieuitywe  havebeen'toldie  that,-«faile 
in  one  eease  -tbey  ceiM  under  -this  seetion  of -the  Act, 
tl>ey-reftlly  have  a  oertain  kind  of  gaanii«fl»liip,  and  a 
eertein  kimi  of  «  hoine  '  or  settled  place  ^  -abode '  ? 
—It  looke  <ae  -tf  'that  >would  enable  -a  magistrate  -to 
send  a  child,  whose  paffonts  -had  no  eettled  -place  of 
«bode, -and  who  4»imBe*f  therefore  bad-no  settletl  place 
erf  «tbode,  <1o  «n  'Indoetnal  School,  '^ut  'then  is  that  a 
method '>by  -which  it  is  praetieabie  -to  reach  'them? 
Would  that  not  require  such  a  great  enlargement  -of 
Induetrial  fiehook  that  the  method  would  fail'? 

'1«;:848.  The  people  in  Perthehire  spoke  as  H  they 
would  be  quite  willing  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
■  of-  ptoviding-athool  -for'  these  -children "i-- Yes. 

13,349.  But  they  have  got  all  the  teqniaite  -power 
•already  if-tbe-echool  were  there? — ^Yee. 

18,960.  I  euppoee  euoh  aechool  couM  be-tfdapted  on 
-the  prineiples  of  -the  1803  Act,  -where-the  -chiWren  are 
not  detained  for  such  a  lengthened  period  Of -tim^,  only 
till  they-reaoh-the  «ge^!l4'?— 'I-^iuk  so. 

18,351.  ('Bythe  ■Ghamfmn.)TbB,t  is  a  very  impoi^ 
•'tmt  point.  *Y-ou-Riii;ht  ledk  into  that  and  see  whether 
•that  pves  'them  power? — As  -far  as  1  -can  form  an 
opinion,- under  Seetion  14  -of-the  Act  ef  .1866,  any  child 
found  wandering,  «nd  not  having  any  home,  or  settled 
place  of  abode,  op  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means 
of  aubsistenee,  can  he  sent  by  a  magistrate  to  an  Indus- 
trial School.  A  point  of  diflSculty,  of  course,  is  whether 
these  various  attributes  require  to  concur,  whether  they 
-ore  aiteroatives  «r  anofunuUtions,  and  that  is  a  point 
of  very  cwnwierable  difficulty  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  Section  is  expressed.  In  the  first  plac^,  h«  must  bp 
■found  wanderiijy.  'I  am  rather  afraid  that  if  any  of 
•tho8frattributev'!-«o«ld  not' be  predicated  of  the  child,  you 
would  not  be  ableto  send  him  to  an  'Industrial  School 
under  this  section,  that  is  to  say,  dlthpugh  he  was 
wandering,  if  'he  had  a  home  oir  a  settled  place  of 
ftbcrde,  or  proper  guardianship,  that  you  would  not  be 
able  to  send  faim  pnder  this  eection.  .l  ana  ofrftid  that 
"wotlM  be  the  conslruetion  a  cojirt  of  law  would  put 
upon  it. 

•13;359.  -^ByDr.  Sutherlnnd.)  "You  wQuld'have-more 
power  iinder-that.  Act  •  than  the'Bducation.  Act  ?— ^Yes ; 
it  is'for  a  special  purjiose. 

I3,"366.  Who  would' be  responstlile -for  the  erection 
and  Tnaintainance  of  an  Industrial  School' in  a  County? 
—The  School  BoartI  may  tf  they  like. 

1'3,364.  An  Industrial  "School? — They  fliay  under 
Section  41,  the  'Act  <ifl«72. 

13,355.  Do  you-thipk  it  desirable,' havinp  regartl  to 

the  life,  surroundings,  and  ideas  of  cleanliness  among 

the. tinker  racp,  to  ask  that  the  children  of  respectable 

ratepayers  Should'-be  compelled  to  mingle  with.them  ? — 

I  do  not  know  if  there  are  many  in  Scotland,  b,ut  in 

England*  there  are  what  are  qailod  -  truant  schools,  and 

"where  •  the  population  is  dense 'I  am-npt  suie  that  it 

might -not  be  quite  possible  to  have  schools 'for  cldlflren 

of  parents  who  are  ip  what  might  "be,  called  flisadvan- 

-tageous  circumstances,  but  one  is  very  unwilling  ,to 

-adroettte  -.any  mtggestion   of  that  J^ml.    "One  of  tjie 

adva-ntages  Of  our  system  Of  .common  .schools  is  that 

yMfferent  classes  of  eiiildren  mingle  together,  and  th^t 

-t)ie'6biildren  tff  idferiorparents,  and  from  inferior  hAUt^, 

-mingling  ^th'the  eMMren  Of  better  homes,  get  an 
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education  there  which  is  as  valuable  as  the  teacher's 
education. 

13,366.  It  is  not  the  matter  of  social  distinctioii;  but 

27  Dvc  1894.  **^  deanlinees  that  I  am  concerned  about  t — Yon  could 
__     *  not  let  him  in  with  all  his  animalcnlae  on  him. 

13.367.  And  he  can't  be  kept  free  from  ■pediculi  so 
long  as  the  parents  live  as  they  do  at  present  f — The 
position  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reach  them  through 
the  Pabhc  Health  Act,  but  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  them  for  the  purposes  af  the  Public  Health  Act 
as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Act. 

13.368.  Would  the  Public  Health  Act  cover  filth  in 
this  «enBe  I — I  am  doubtful  if  it  would. 

13.369.  {By  Dr.  Farquharton.)  It  they  were  suffi- 
cientlysettled  down  to  come  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  they  would  be  sufficiently  settled  down  for  super- 
vision by  the  medical  officer  of  health  $ — Yes. 

13.360.  And  he  would  naturally  have  power  to  see 
that  these  children  were  seut  to  school  in  a  fairly  sanitary 
condition  1 — Yes,  but  probably  in  neither  case  would 
they  be  sufficiently  settled  down  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  either  of  the  two  officers. 

13.361.  Would  not  the  school  discipline  very  soon 
tame  down  the  savage  nature  of  the  tramps'  children  t 
— I  think  it  would  soon  briug  them  into  line  with  the 
other  children. 

13.362.  I  suppose  these  children  are  not  worse  than 
the  ordinary  street  arab  of  the  city  t — They  are  restless, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  chief  difficulty  with  them. 

13.363.  Is  your  wish  to  have  the  begging  clauses  of 
the  Burgh  Police  Act  applied  to  the  counties  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry  ouIyY — I  cannot  say  much  about 
grievances,  but  I  think  the  proper  course  for  legislation 
is  to  have  substantially  the  same  provisions  for  burghs 
and  counties. 

13.364.  On  symmetrical  grounds  purely  1 — Yes. 
13,366.  But  do  you  think  these  regulations  would 

do  as  much  good  in  the  counties  with  Uie  scauty  police 
forces  they  have  ? — No  ;  but  in  these  places  where  you 
have  got  scauty  population,  and  scanty  police  force,  you 
don't  require  these  powers  at  alL  It  is  on  the  confines 
of  large  towns,  im  the  burgh  boundaries  that  these 
difficulties  arise,  for  which  it  is  better  that  you  should 
have  uniform  powers. 


Dr.  J.  «r. 
UilUr. 


13.366.  If  you  had  these  uniform  powers  could  &Mr,Jaimm 
Justice  of  the  Peace  act  and  commit  him  cm  Uie  xvaA  t  ^^'T"^ 
— ^No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  Jwwttow. 

13.367.  Do  you  think  the  justices  should  have  that  27  Dae.  I8M. 
summary  power  t — I  am  not  desirous  of  putting  much        1 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 

exercise  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 

13.368.  Have  you  not  heard  complaints  from  farmers 
and  others  about  the  way  they  are  bullied  by  tramps  1 
— No ;  I  have  not  heard  much. 

13.369.  Do  you  think  that  the  argument  of  expense, 
or  the  argument  of  liberty  of  the  subject,  would  be  moet 
operative  on  the  parliamentary  mind  in  inducing  them 
to  throw  out  any  Bill  t — I  think  it  would  differently 
affect  different  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
liberty  of  the  subject  would  probably  affect  the  side 
upon  which  you,  Sir  Charles,  sit,  and  the  question  of 
expense  might  affect  the  other. 

13.370.  But  the  liberty  of  the  subject  has  been 
already  largely  interfered  with,  has  it  not,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories  Y-— No 
doubt. 

13.371.  Then  as  regards  the  expense,  do  yon  think 
that,  following  out  Miss  Stevenson's  remarks,  the 
counties  would  be  willing  to  do  something  %  Aberdeen 
already  pays  to  the  Reformatories  ;  do  you  think  the 
counties  would  be  willing  to  meet  Qovemment  half  way 
with  the  expense  of  supporting  these  Industrial  Schools  t 
— Well,  there  is  never  a  great  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  counties  to  make  voluntary  assessments.  I  am 
aware  that  Aberdeenshire  has  acted  handsomely  in  the 
matter  you  mention,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  other 
counties  being  willing. 

13.372.  But  would  the  vagrant  class  not  die  out,  and 
the  expense  would  therefore  be  temporary  t — I  expect 
we  shall  have  the  poor,  and  the  vagrant  poor,  always 
with  us. 

13.373.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  you  don't  think  there 
is  much  demand  for  exceptional  legislation  for  that 
class  of  children  t — I  doubt  very  much  whether  you 
would  get  exceptional  legislation,  and  I  doubt  if  yon 
got  it  whether  you  would  be  able  to  make  much  use  of 
it 

13.374.  At  all  events  we  would  have  to  make  out  a 
very  strong  case  1 — Yes.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


J.  W.  MILLER,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Prison  of  Dundee,  called  in, 
and  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Dr.  J.  W. 

uaur. 


13,376.  You  are  medical  officer  of  the  prison  of 
Dundee  1 — Yes.  I  also  practice  in  Dundee,  and  am 
President  of  the  Dundee  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association. 

13.376.  In  the  prison  do  you  come  across  many 
cases  of  weak-minded  persons } — Oh,  yes — ^not  quite 
insane,  but  on  the  borderland  of  insanity. 

13.377.  Verging  on  imbecility  t — Yes;  weak-minded, 
iind  with  no  power  of  self-control  or  guidance. 

13.378.  Do  you  oome  across  many  of  them  t — Yes. 

13.379.  Give  us  some  of  them) — The  cases  I  have 
in  my  mind  are  those  not  certifiable  as  lunatics,  but 
whose  deficiency  in  mental  power  or  in  power  of 
self-control  is  such  as  to  render  hopeless  any  expecta- 
tion that  they  can  keep  out  of  crime. 

13.380.  Have  you  got  any  typical  case  in  prison 
just  now! — One  came  in  to-day — a  woman,  aged 
thirty-eight,  who  has  been  twice  in  the  asylum. 
She  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  theft  on  this 
occasion. 

13.381.  She  has  been  with  you  before?— Yes; 
mostly  for  theft. 

13.382.  But  she  has  been  in  an  asylum  ? — Yes ; 
twice.  She  is  presumed  not  to  be  insane  now,  seeing 
she  has  been  liberated,  but  my  opinion  is  that  she  will 
be  found  to  be  insane  again  now. 

13.383.  Is  she  convicted? — No;  she  is  untried. 
We  have  another  woman  now  who  has  been  in  prison 
twelve  times.  Whenever  she  comes  in  she  goes  to 
bed.  If  she  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  bed  she  lies  on 
the  floor.  Neither  persuasion  nor  threats  can  get  her 
off  the  floor,  and  we  are  compelled  to  let  her  go  to  bed 


to  prevent  her  contracting  illness.    She  lies  the  whole 
time  she  is  in  prison. 

1 3. 384.  What  is  her  crime  ? — ^Drunkenness  or  theft, 
I  think. 

13.385.  What  is  her  object  in  lying  on  the  floor? — 
She  won't  work,  and  says  she  is  ill  I  have  examined 
her  repeatedly,  but  she  has  no  organic  disease  about 
her.  She  is,  of  course,  weak,  because  she  has  been 
drinking  for  weeks.  When  the  drink  is  stopped  she 
is  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

13.386.  When  she  first  came  under  your  notice  she 
would  be  punished  a  good  deal  for  this  obstinacy  ? — 
No ;  she  was  too  weak,  because  of  want  of  food  and 
excessive  drinking, 

13.387.  I  suppose  you  look  upon  it  now  as  a  sort 
of  insanity  ? — She  is  not  perhaps  wholly  insane,  but  of 
very  weak  mind. 

13.388.  You  would  not  allow  her  to  be  punished, 
and  punishment  has  not  been  tried  on  her  even  at  the 
first  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  Of  course,  punishment 
is  simply  bread  and  water,  or  lower  diet  than  her 
sentence  implies. 

13.389.  You  cannot  give  the  plank  bed  to  a 
woman? — No;  that  is  never  don&  The  extreoM 
punishment  is  a  dark  cell,  and  I  would  not  put  this 
woman  away  to  a  dark  cell  Then  Uiere  is  another 
woman,  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who  has  been 
forty-nine  times  in  prison.  She  is  a  pom-,  miserable, 
weak-minded  creature,  and,  wheo  she  is  not  in  one  of 
her  tantrums,  she  is  fairly  gentle  and  amenable  to 
reason.  When  she  has  come  out  of  one  <A  her 
violent   attacks    I    have   tried   to   ahow  her    bow 
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Dr.  J.  W,      foolish  she  wits  on  her   own  account,  but    to    no 
Miller.  purpose. 

37  Dee.  ISM.      ^3,390.  What  do  you  call  her  tantrums — ^raget — 
'  Yes ;  just  rage. 

13.391.  Does  she  ever  attack  people  1 — I  believe  she 
has  struck  the  warder. 

13.392.  And  has  punishment  been  tried  on  hert — 
Yes ;  but  it  is  useless.  She  has  been  put  into  a  dark 
cell,  but  the  only  gain  bus  been  that  the  prison  has 
been  quiet  She  has  come  to  my  house  begging,  and 
has  received  help. 

13.393.  You  encouraged  begging  J — Yes ;  after  she 
had  promised  to  behave  herself. 

13.394.  What  is  her  crime  t — Drunk  and  disorderly. 
There  is  another  miserable,  weak-minded  woman. 
She  ifl  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  she  usually  gets 
short  sentences.  She  can  scarcely  answer  the  simplest 
questions  rationally.  Shejust  stands  and  smiles.  Ijut 
it  would  be  difficult  to  certify  her  insane. 

13.395.  What  is  her  chief  crime? — Drunkenness. 
'  Maundering  and  silly '  is  the  note  I  have  about  her. 
Then  there  is  a  man  who  came  in  about  ten  days  ago 
after  a  heavy  bout  of  drunkennesa  He  was  not  ten 
minutes  in  the  prison  when  he  fell  into  au  epileptic  fit, 
followed  by  delirium  tremene  to  the  danger  of  his  life. 
His  sentence  was  only  iive  days,  and  when  it  was  up 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  himself. 

13.396.  Was  he  fit  to  be  turned  out!— No,  we 
sent  him  to  the  Parochial  Board. 

13.397.  You  mentioned  that  he  had  an  epileptic 
fit :  the  medical  officer  of  Ayr  prison  classes  epileptic 
cases,  combined  with  drunkenness,  as  a  very  bad  class 
of  cases,  and  holds  that  epileptics  are  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  their  actions? — I  agree  with 
that  as  regards  many  cases. 

13.398.  He  called  it  epileptic  drunkenness? — Al- 
coholic epilepsy.  Long-continued  drunkenness  some- 
times culminates  in  epUepsy. 

13.399.  Have  you  had  oases  of  the  converse — of 
epileptic  depression  or  the  weakness  of  mind  that  is 
so  frequently  caused  by  or  accompanies  epilepsy, 
leading  to  drink,  and  that  reacting  upon  the  epilepsy, 
and  the  one  upon  the  other  1 — Such  a  combination  is 
quite  likely,  but  I  have  not  observed  such  a  case. 

13.400.  Have  you  had  many  cases  of  epileptics  in 
prison ) — No ;  and  I  have  no  particulars  of  the  cases 
we  have  had,  as  we  do  noc  put  them  on  the  sick  list 

13.401.  How  do  you  treat  them  ? — We  put  them  in 
an  ordinary  cell,  but  generally  associate  them.  It  is 
a  risk  to  have  an  epileptic  patient  by  himself,  as  he 
might  turn  or  fall  on  his  face.  This  leads  to  some 
trouble  in  the  prison,  because  a  prisoner  will  allege 
that  when  he  comes  in  he  takes  fits,  in  order  to  be 
associated. 

13.402.  How  do  you  deal  with  that? — Our  method 
is  to  associate  him  the  first  time,  and  make  a  memor- 
andum as  to  whether  he  had  a  fit  or  not  Of  course, 
that  is  not  absolutely  reliable,  as  a  long  interval  might 
pass  without  a  fit  But  it  is  the  state  of  physical 
illness  from  drink  in  short  sentenced  prisoners  that 
gives  much  trouble,  because  frequently  the  whole  time 
they  are  in  they  are  not  fit  for  prison  treatment. 
What  they  need  and  get  is  something  more  like 
hospital  treatment.  They  are  discharged  at  the  end 
of  perhaps  five  days,  and  in  a  few  days  they  are  back 
as  bad  as  ever.  A  typical  case  was  that  of  a  woman 
on  a  five  days'  sentence  suffering  from  diseased  heart. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  danger  to  life,  and  she  was  not 
expected  to  live  to  the  end  of  her  sentence.  We 
got  a  cab  to  take  her  to  the  poorhouse  at  the  expiry 
of  her  sentence,  but  she  refused  to  go.  In  six  or 
seven  days  she  was  back  with  us  again  as  bad  as 
ever,  and  she  nearly  died  during  another  short 
sentence  of  five  days.  Again,  at  the  close  of  her 
sentence,  she  refused  to  go  to  the  poorhouse. 

13.403.  Where  did  she  go? — She  went  to  a  village 
about  five  miles  down  the  railway. 

13.404.  To  friends?— I  think  sa  The  sentence 
which  reaches  the  climax  of  absurdity  is  the  twenty- 
four  hours'  sentence  given  on  a  Satturday  morning. 
Tbe  prisoners  in  these  oases  are  liberated  in  four  or 


five  hours.    They  are  then  probably  in  the  paroxysm  Dr.  J.  W. 

of  depression  after  drink,  and  their  most  likely  course  HiUff- 

is  straight  to  the  publichouse.  „  iCr~i(>oi 

13.405.  We  saw  in  the  Glasgow  police  cells  the  "       '     ^ 
other  night  a  woman   who  had  been    liberated    on 

pledge,  and  was  arrested  later  on  the  same  night 
again  dead  drunk ;  you  cannot  deal  with  that  under 
the  present  system  of  pledges  and  fines  ? — No. 

13.406.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that? — 
I  have  long  thought  that  after  a  number  of  short 
sentences  without  remedial  effect,  the  sentence  should 
be  made  a  long  one. 

13.407.  That  presupposes  a  certain  number  of  con- 
victions ;  but,  in  the  case  of  these  imbeciles  or  weak- 
minded  people,  you  say  you  sent  them  to  the  poor- 
house, and  they  would  not  stay  ? — No,  and  there  is  no 
power  to  detain  them.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  a 
new  power  should  be  created  of  compulsory  detention 
in  a  poorhouse  on  a  long  or  an  indefinite  sentence,  the 
prisoner  not  to  be  discharged  except  with  the  approval 
of  a  board. 

13.408.  That  might  work  out  in  the  case  of  paupers 
having  a  settlement  in  a  parish,  or  even  a  Scottish 
settlement ;  but  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
cry  raised  against  the  deportation  of  Irish  paupers,  and 
that  machinery  would  not  work  out  in  regard  to  them ; 
the  Parochial  Board  in  Dundee  would  not  keep  them ! 
— But  the  law  might  be  made  so,  that  the  Parochial 
Board,  for  example  in  Dundee,  must  keep  such  cases  till 
the  parish  is  found  which  should  keep  them.  Such 
law  would  operate  throughout  the  whole  country.  I 
iiave  here  another  typical  case  which  goes  back  nearly 
forty  years,  and  I  gut  my  friends  in  the  police,  in  the 
prison,  and  in  the  asylum,  to  look  up  the  record  for 
me.  He  is  an  Irishman.  He  gave  his  age  as  twenty- 
two  in  1861,  as  twenty-nine  in  1863,  and  as  forty- 
nine  in  1879,  and  he  is  now  a  man,  I  should  say, 
between  sixty  and  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  ran 
his  career  for  nearly  twenty  years  iu  the  hands  of 
the  police,  having  been  some  forty  times  in  prison  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  offences  of  that  sort 
When  not  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  he  was  mostly  in 
the  poorhouse.  All  the  time  he  was  more  or  less 
insane,  although  not  perhaps  certifiable.  At  lengtii, 
in  1876,  he  became  insane,  and,  being  in  prison,  he 
was  committed  to  the  asylum.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  two  months'  sentence,  he  was  reported  to  the  Paro- 
chial Board.  The  medical  officer  of  tbe  Parochial  Board 
not  being  satisfied  that  he  was  insane,  he  was  discharged. 
In  1877  he  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and  was  placed  in  the  prison  asylum.  Then  his  follow- 
ing record  was  poorhouse;  prison,  four  times;  poor- 
house ;  police,  four  times ;  insane ;  poorhouse  for 
various  periods;  and  in  1886  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  police,  and  insane. 

13.409.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  When  you  say  police, 
do  you  mean  police  and  prison  ? — Yes.  To  my  judg- 
ment, during  the  whole  of  these  ten  years  there 
existed  a  state  of  great  danger  with  regard  to  that 
man.  He  was  extremely  violent,  and  had  homicidal 
tendencies  when  he  got  the  least  drink  ;  and  the  last 
charge  against  him  was  an  alleged  attempt  to  ravish 
a  girl  in  the  Barrack  Park  in  daylight  It  seems 
ridiculous  that  such  a  man  should  be  at  liberty. 

13.410.  {By  the  Chairman.)  What  became  of 
him? — He  escaped  from  the  poorhouse,  and  made 
a  rush  for  the  country.  He  went  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  away  to  a  farm ;  and  he  kept,  as  he  said 
afterwards,  clear  of  wires,  lest  they  would  know  in 
Dundee  where  he  was.  That  was  in  1888.  He  was 
iu  that  country  place  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  he 
appeared  in  the  hands  of  the  police  in  Dundee  for 
drunkenness  and  assault.  His  last  appearance  was  in 
1894,  when  he  got  seven  days.  He  had  not  been  in 
prison  for  two  years.  When  I  saw  him  he  produced 
a  handful  of  silver,  and  said  he  only  wanted  a  shilling 
in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  his  fine,  and  he  said  that  if 
he  could  get  the  shilling  he  would  go  off  back  to 
where  he  had  been,  and  where  he  had  work.  His  fine 
was  paid,  and  he  went  off  by  the  first  train,  and  he 
has  been  doing  well  now  for  the  last  eight  months. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMnTEE  ON  "HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894. 


Dr.  J.  tr.  jIS^M.  ^Kiieu.did'hS'OBcnpe  from  tiie  poorfaouK? — 

UilUr.  Tfbatmmfhvm  itfae  hiuatic  «-»rd8  of  the  poorbouse — 

i?71)ec~MW  '^  ***'  ^  *hi'il^>  i^t  the -end  of  IBS?.     He  was'well 
''       '  kibawd  whan  off  wfaM^. 

jl3,iit£.  {By  Br  StOkm-lcmd.)  You  leoommind  form 
«Mik:fari«U  suuh  inebrntcs  and  ^TCak-mind«d  people  1 
— Qte.  Jiat  I  tthmk  u  gMHt  daal  .mom  'oould  be  done 
with  our  preeeut  linBthutims  •without 'going  into-awary 
expouaive  «abome,  and  :a  krge  hbw  €taff.  Tbe-worst 
OBMB,  dongaiouB  luaatiw,int^  be'lrept  iatthe  hmstio 
depaRmaatB-of  thepriioiw ;  these  who  are  undoubted^ 
insaue  but  not  violent  or  dangerous  'might  be  placed 
in  asr^uaoB.;  <«v'hile  the  bcn^iew  and  >weak-minded 
Toi^at  he  •ommitted'to'the'pvatffaatne  far  an  indefinite 
tirae,  and  liberatsd  onlcj'  mhen,  'm  >the  judgntent  of  « 
beard, 'tke.yofere.iirt -to  be  diaoharged  on -parole. 

IS^13.  iCto  you  mean  the  luntttic -asylum  in  Perth 
Priaou  •yUaea  vyou  apeak  of  the  -worst  being  kept  in  the 
priaon  .lunatic  deportment  i — Yes. 

\i,AAA.  But,  if  -you  have  a  lunatic  prisoner,  don't 
you  send  him  to  it  ? — Yes ;  but  they  get  out  at  the 
end  .of  tiieir  -eeiitenae.  I  would  «end  them  for  an 
indefinite  -period,  tmtil  -their  condition  seemed  such  as 
to  «uihuit  <of  ■their  being  set  at  libertPf'  with  safety. 
That  98  Ifae  altemtion  -which,  it  appears  to  me,  ought 
to  be  made. 

ilS|41£.  Sat -you -would  Imve  to  alter  thewhc^e  law 
of  the  Jasd-t — Yes ;  I  am  anticipating  some  alteration 
<tf-tke.law:aBtthe -result  of  this  committee. 

il8,416.  You  'propose  -to  take  these  oases  which  are 
now  dealt  -with —  these  which  are  discharged  from 
pnaou,  aent  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  put  under 
tnatment,  and  are  discharged  by  the  medical  officer 
when  he  thinks  they  are  recovered  ? — ^That  is  the  very 
point  I  do  not'think  the  discharging  should  be  left 
tu  -t^  dkcretion  of  any  one  medical  officer.  The  die- 
charging  ought  to  be  in -the  Imnds  of  a  board. 

<13^7.  What  board— the  Parochial  Board?— No; 
a 'board  of  perhaps  half  a  doeen,  specially  applied  to 
deal  -with  these  oases. 

116,416.  That  would  be  putting  a  peMon  who  bad 
become  a  lunatic  through  drink,  or  who  might  have 
the  misfortune  to  become  a  lunatic  in  prison  witiiout 
any  drink,  on  a  different  footing  from  the  ordinary 
lunatic  % — I  am  speaking  oT  habitual  oSenders  and 
weakimindfld  people.  £^eh  once  miwrt  be  judged  by 
itself. 

13,ttl-0.  ¥ou  have  got  an  exceptional  number  of 
Umaties  in  .Btmdee'pricon ) — Yes  ;  but  I-vee-the  polioe 
deal  'With  <uiaiiy  others  ^without  -sending  -tbnn  to  the 
prienu.  <We  kad  tan  oaees  in-ptison  kntTaar,  but  the 
police  daait  -«ritii  otber-fearteen  eeees. 

13)420.  -fiow  do -they  come  to  you^ — Some  of  them 
are  vent  in  -to  'us  «s  insane,  merely  for  deteution  till 
they  can  be  taken  charge  of.  Othets  come- to  us  wait- 
ing :trial,  -and  otlnae  come  in  -senteneed.  We  i>ad  tme 
case— «  areman— 'On  -a  three  days'  sentence.  -Bhe  eaine 
framatoatn  in<Fife,'«Hd  she  said  thatthe-people  there 
were  all  eoni^iring  -agaiiHt  'her  aad  her  ehildren,  «nd 
that  a  great' Ohsietiaa'^mr'waB  g«ing  en. 

liS^l.  Why  didn't'tbe  pelioe  aurgeon  rertHy-herl 
—1  don't  iaaav  -that  -the  ^loliee  sorgeon  -Kaeenarily 
sees':theae  cases  -before  they  ere  tried. 

13,42^.  '-Bat  that  woman  did  not  tfaindc -the  w«8 
insane^— *1  w«b  'told  that  her  nei^bours  kaow  -well 
enough  -about -Iwr  «ceeutrio  befaaviomr. 

13/43^8.  Kttt,  utttil-you  alter -the  legal  detfmitton  of 
iiiHme,'yau.eaaBcrtHBe»d-thaae -people  -teen  vsylum  ? — 
That  is  «o. 

13^4.  ^By  the  '0kairmtm.)-iM  that  mcmxai  -had 
been-torongltt  xip  tor  <an  offeaee  «m  insane,  would  she 
not  have  imdorgaiie  >a  mtich  -worse 'fato^-^he  would 
bav«:faad<a-oiiem)e  ^f  Teoonrary  b7-<asyhim  treatsnsnt. 

Tt&fi&Q.  iBut  if-tiie  offesee  had  been  -a  little  more 
8erio«8,>die- might  faare  been'Bent*t9«.'.crtminal  lunatic 
aff^bnutto.^vtetained  d  m  iwg  Iler  >MajeBtyiB  ^easoref 
— ¥e8. 

13^6.  ^0d  beriieteirticniaigbt  iitwe  "teen  -ienger 
than  way  8eiiteBoe<«he-^waB  iik^  to  -get  t — >Yee ;  but  if 
■be  iMd  JMcn^fMnid  to  be  inscne«<when  <she  xencodtted 
this 4MMMlt,M»'ittight-iiBve 'been 'taken  charged -i^ 


her  Mends  or  Parochial  Board,  «nd«ent<to  «n  os^tim  Dr.  ff.  W. 
for  curative  treatment.  Miller. 

IZ,427.  Do  you  find  that'Paroohial  Boards  and  offioers  gy^^^J^jjj. 

are  particularly  anxious  to  charge  themselves  with  tiie       

maintenance  of  lunatios  that  they  ean  pass  on  -to  the 
Prison  Commissioners  ? — Certainly  not.  If  a  peraon 
is  certified  iiuane  by  m3r«elf  as  Prison  Medical  Offieer, 
the  Parochial  Board  doee  not  act  on  that.  Their  own 
medical  offioers  see  the  pereon  for  .themBelveB,  but,  as 
a  rule,  we  generally  agree. 

13.428.  Therefore  you  have  no  reaaon  to  oomplain 
of  the  action  of  the  Fareohial  Board  -medical  offioers 
here  ? — No.  Occasionally  we  do  difier,  but -that  as  "to 
beexpBOted. 

13.429.  (Bp  Br  Farquhar»m.^Wo\jld  you  go  >a8 
for  as  to  hold  that  'a  -man  who  ixtm  been  in  prison  a 
oertain  number  of  'times  >ier  offenoes,  and  is  -cfdled  a 
habitual  ofiiendar,  -is  ef  nnaeund  mind  i — No. 

13.430.  In  the«ase  of  a  man  who  has  entirely  lost 
his-aelf^ontrol  in  -regard  to  drink,  would  jvu.  call  him 
of-imeound  miudY — Well,  that  is  a  difficult  qneetiou. 
I  do  not  think  he  is  without  responsibility.  I  tUnk 
be  is  still -responsible. 

13.431.  You  propose  -to  shut  -the  weak-minded 
people  into  lunatic  asylums  1 — I  »-ould  shut  -them  up 
in  -the  poorhouse,  not  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  I  would 
suggest  a  new  power  to  detain  them  in  the  poorhouse 
until  some  board, -to  be  ereatad,  was  aa^fied  that  they 
were  fit  to  be  discharged. 

'13,432.  These  -weak-minded  |)eop)e  are<Tery  near  the 
border-line  of  insanity  S — Yes. 

13.433.  Suppose  one  of  these  weak-minded  people 
committed  a  murder,  would  they  be  held  fully  reepon- 
aiUe? — No,  I  think  not.  Medical  men,  at  any  rate, 
would  go  in  that  direction  whether  the  judges  accepted 
it  or  not. 

13.434.  At  all  eiventB,'tfaere-in>uld  be  aclaim  aet  up 
for  inclusion  in  the  lunatic  class  9 — Certainly ;  but-tiie 
lawyers  very  often  take  a  different  -view  from  the 
dootavs.  -Some  years  -ago  a  -man  4mo  brought  -in  -to 
pnaoii  for  -an  attempt  to  ravish.  Another  medioal 
ttum  and  I  certified  him  insane.  -When  he  was  asked 
to  plead,  he  did  not  understand  tite  question.  There 
was  no  malingering  in  the  owe.  The  plea  of  ineanity 
was  -put  aside.  -He  had  been  ^able  to  go  '«beut 
hawking  some  dishes,  and  could  give  change  of  a 
shilling,  and  was  in  ooneeqtrenoe  -not  .regarded  as 
hwane.  He  -got  five  -years,  and  -was  aent  to  Pjecth, 
-where  he  -was  weon  placed  in  the  lunaitic  department, 
and  afterwards  to  Englaml. 

13.435.  le  it  your  expertenee  that  -the  ^habttnal 
cximinal- class  in  Dundee  is  -a  small  claasil— A  'great 
many  Of  them  undergo  repeated  and  frequent  <im- 
prisonment 

13.436.  You  oeneur  -with  Ohicf-CoMstaMe  Sawar  in 
thati-^Yes. 

13.437.  If  you  bad  power  to  shut  -up  tiieoe  peeplE 
more  or  lees  permanently,  would  yeu  t-Alieve  sthe 
criminal  reputation  of  Dundee  or  any-ether  large^town  t 
— Yes.  To  -my  -mind  the  -expense  of  >keepiBg  ■these 
people  shirt  -up  weuM  .be  -more  -than  oempenaaiked-fer, 
beeauee,  as  things  .go  on  at  preeent,-they  areia  eeastant 
oencer  in  sonety.  They  are  contaminating -the  people 
round  about  them,  -and,  if  -they  are  young,  tbey  ere 
inroereating  their  kind,  and  the  children  have  little 
chanee  of  growing  op  different  from-their-paKsnts. 

13^38.  Uke  eontagioas  disease,  you  -^would  atamp 
it  out  1 — ^Yes. 

13.438.  (By  Br  Satkeriand,)— Do  yon  believe  tin 
eigfatoen  -months  in  «  'separate  eell  m  prison  as  a 
method  of  cuting  a  isabitual  -efiiender  wr  <a  riiabitual 
drunkard  ?--Not  verymwch.  To  <a  certain  .extent' it 
is  in -the  direction  of --eure, -because  -fae  oaanot  get-itbe 
stimulant. 

13,440.  But  what  n  the  physioal  or-tMaital'iefiHt, 
or  i>oth,  prddnoed  by  -such  "a  lengtdnaed  period  of 
separate  confinement!— >T^  do'netiiave-prisoDerstlaBg 
enea^-in  Dnudee^to«Mable-me  toispeik'to  tke<Qioct, 
but-my  inpreesion'iB  that  it  would' be  bad. 

I^'441.  It ift>a-tx>mplete lelepartnvefreaa  lini  111— I 
oonditioD  -of  i*'?— Certainly. 
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r^iKSl  Aydl  Tdien-  tbey-  leacver  tfiiy  cDnfinemeut, 
tftoy  are:  sraddenlytbrowrr  among~  tSimr  associates? — 
(Jtaitrso: 

IS'./l'Wi  Ytm  propose- ttrclassifrtftBBe — some-ffiirtho 
poorhDUseB,  some  fcrtbff  asylumB;  araT  amne-  for- the 
fRnnUousesit — ^Tes,  and-  scrme  for  limatiff  depoittnents 
of  prisons; 

13,4^4'.  THaris  to  sny;  ywur  areof  opihiotr  tfiatr  onf- 
door,  healthy  work  and  exercise-  iv  nmch  more'  likrfy 
ta  cure  ttie-menttd  and'  physical  infirmities  causrf  by 
a  long- course  of  drunkenness? — Tea: 

13;448.  (Bt/  Col.  M'HaTdy.)—V  wtjulif  lifta-  ttr  beBr 
your  genend  scheme.  Yon  were  to-  utiifee-  somer  por" 
tioir  of  the.  criminal  Fnnatic  asylums  of  priaons — ^ynu 
would  haTB-the  semi-lunatic  drinkers  pulr  in-  tfrere? — 
I  was  referring  to  the  habitual'  ofl&ndfers. 

T3,4'46.  ButtlieyarB-not-ailiiisanejarBthBji^Oh, 
no. 

ry,447'..  TfteyarB  not  all' wBak--minde(£P-lfo; 

1^,448.  Then- yotr  would  put  some  of  tfeenr— those 
who  were  wealr-mindtetf— intD-some  speciardfepartment 
or  lunatic  asylnm  P— Also  to  the  poorhonse: 

I3;4'49:  Would  yon  go  on  to  fllF  up-  your  general 
scheme  of  ttBating-  the  habitual  oflfender?— A  very 
large  number  of  tfiem  wourd"  be-  consigned  to  tHe  pom* 
house  for  an  indefinite  period;  tO'  be  liberate!^  as  I 
suggested  before;  on-  the  judgment  of  a  bonrdl 

I3;450.  JfciUijar  men  ? — No ,-  certainly  not.  CJne 
or  two  might  be  mediurf  men.  Otherr,  again-,  would  be 
in  the  asylnm  as  persons  of  unsound  mind.  Danger- 
ous or  violent  insane  persons-  T  would  have  in  the 
lunatic  department  of  a  prisow. 

13.451.  {B>j  Dr  Siithertimd'.f  That;  of  comw, 
would  involvH-  a  new  defftrition  of  insanity:  These 
people  don't  flijfir  the  requirements-  of  the  lunacy 
certificate  at  present  1 — Oh,  no ;  the  latter  da  ftilfH 
the  requirements-  of  the  existmg  ftrm  of  certificate; 

I3',453.  (0;/  6bf.  JtrSimfy.)  The  great  bvdlfc  of 
them,  I  uaderstanJ,  yon-  would  send  to  tber  poor- 
house  ? — Yes. 

1 3^4531  How  Ibng-  would'  you  propose  to  keep  them 
there? — I  could"  not  answer  tirat  ri^t  off— »  year  or 
two  jrears;  or  an  indeffnitff  period,  sudr  as  is  practised 
itr  Amencs. 


W,4fft.  THenr  is-  no  preradtet  iir.  tfiifa  coinntiyfor  Dr.  J.  W. 
an   iiidetermitiate'  sentence-? — ]Str;-  hot  Ifiete'  is  in  itH^- 
(Sfeiiiiauy  and^  iiL  Aniertca;  _,— 

13,455.  What  would  be  jonr  nriniimmrl'— if  year         '^' 
Htreasfe 

r3|43<8'.  Have-  you-  seen  any  cases-  of  habitual 
dhmkaBdH- cnied' as  theresulV  of  continued- (feprivatjon 
of  liqiwH!— Tes;  f  Have;:  one  or  two  oomplbte'cmres'. 

13^4flT.  A-mfyowthiiik  there  might  ho-  a-  consider^ 
a61fe  portion-  of  these  people-  recovered'  \a\Ser  some 
system  of  treatmont?^ — Tes. 

13,458.  Work  would"  be  an  importttirtr  feature  ?i— 
Tes  ;  and'  especinlly  outdoor  worfe 

13,459'.  Bbth  fbr  men  and.  wtnnen-?— Test 

r3,49D;  What  outdoor  work,  could'  -women  db  f— 
Wmn  wtirfc,  dkiny  woifc  Oh-tftis  sabjeet  T  sMrgive 
yen-  the  opiniou  of  tfle  Dhndee  Braudi  of  the  British 
Medica!  Association:  In  vrcw  of  this-  ibqjiiry,  we 
held  a  meeting,,  and  drew  up  the-  fbllowingiii' — 

•BttiBfecemberlgW. 

'To  the  Hbnmirable  the.  .HVmbersof  the-Cbmmission 
"orr  Habitual  Offfenders;  the-  Cbuncii  of  the-  Btmdee 
"  antf  District  Branch  of  die  ttitish  Judical'  Association 
'  dfesire  to  submit,  the-  fDllowihg-  resoiVitibns,  which 
'tftey  have  unanimously' agreed  to:: — 

"I.  That  the  present  procedure  f5r-  the  detention  of 
'  Habitual  Drunkards  is  ineffectual,  inasmuch  as  it 
"requires-  the  consent  of  the  pactient  j-  and-  there  is 
'  urgent  need-  for  amendment  wP  tha  law,  so  tSiat  this 
'  consent  shall  not  be  necessary. 

'  21  That,  couMdering  the  ftilnre  of  repeated  short 
'  sentences,  either  as  puniti-ve  or  refbrmatory;  fbr 
'  habitual  offenders,  the  advisability  of  imposing-  a 
"long-  term  of  detention-,  after  a  cotsin-  nnmber  of 
'  convictions,   should    be   considered;   anif   also    the 

•  system  of  tiie  indieflnite  sentence  as  acfopted  in 
'  severtd  of  the  American  States. 

'  We  desire  to  cou.vey  these  resolutions-  to  you  By 

•  J.  W.  MiHer,  5f.D.,  the  PHsident  of  this  Branch  of 
'  tiie  British  SfedicaT  Association. 

"■I  anr,  your  obedient  Servant^ 

'R.  e.  BuiST,  M.D'., 
'  Hon.  Sec.' 
[The-  witneaB  then  withdrew,] 


r894. 
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Iter:  IK  W.  fKJO^  M,A,  Dundee,  oalled-  in  and  examined. 


Rev.  D.  M. 
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I3,48T.  (^</wCTl«t>mEtR)!  TemrepreseiMrthePhee 
Chnreh  Piesbytery  of  Dundee,  and,  I  believe,  you 
have  got)  some  foots-  about  tiie  numBer  of  habitmd 
dmnkanfe  tet  present  knowup  to  miniseers'  in  their 
pastoral  work? — Yes. 

I3,40a  Please'  state  the  rwultl! — Retume  were 
sent  in  by,  I  think,  28  ministers  in  the  presiStytery ; 
that  is,  the-  whole  of  the  ministers,  with  the  erception 
of  one" — cmd  the  number  of  habitual  drunkards 
returned  is  8T. 

13,483.  And  the  ciass  to  whicfr  tftey  belong^ — Of 
these  8T,  nhre  belong  to  the  middle  class,  or  at  least 
a  class  above  the  woriring  class  ;^  78  belong  to  the 
poorer  clasi^  those  who  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  inebriates  on  their  own 
pftrt. 

13.464.  These,  I  suppose,  are  nou-erimin«d ;  they 
are  not  the  drunks  of  the  Police  Conrti — I  imagine 
they  are  almost  entirely  non-criminal. 

13.465.  Seldom  coming  within  the  eognjeanee  of 
the  police  t — Yes. 

13.466.  Would  you  state  the  population  represented 
br  this  return? — ^It  is  somewhat  indefinite,  but  I 
think,  perhaps,  40,000- m^ght  represent  thepopnlatioa 
But  that  is  very  much  a  matter  of  guess  work. 

13,4167.  And  whttt  is  yonr  cslnilatioa  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  ncw^rimmal  pc^nhrtionl — T^m 
calenltttion  is  that  in  Doadee  there  vsmj  he  920  sneli 
persons.  Then  for  the  hnrgh  popelatiorr  of  Scotland,  oh 
the  snne  haais,  there  woeM  he  4000. 

13,468-.  For  the  btirgh  pepiAktton  f— Tbir  m,  a 
pofmhitibn  of  two  millions. 

13^46*  Why  dayo«  1Ktk«' (§e  bnrgb  sepRmfe  ffcow 


the  eountyt'  Is  '-te  theit  you  can  onfy-  mrtemt  the 
comparison  of  Dtmdee  to  the  burgh  poptriWion? — 
Yes ;  and  on  the  nnderstandrngthat  them  are  pevfaops 
fewer  habitual  drunkards  in  the  county. 

13.470.  And  you  could  not  argue  from  the-  case  of 
Dundee  to  the  ease  of  the  eountieS'l — No. 

13.471.  Now,  the  majority  of  these  people  are  of 
a  class  too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  Ae  present 
remedies ;  do  yon  think  they  could  pay^  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  friends  in  retreats  however  cheap  ? — 
In  regard  to  90  per  cent.,  I  think-  not. 

13.472.  How  would  you  arrange  about  f^finanees? 
— It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  in  whioti  a 
retreat  would  be  of  any  use  to  90  per  ecnt.  e#  tiiese 
persons  would  be  if  they  weremamtained  by  the-Statet 

13.473.  Of  conras,  the  State — die  Chanceiler  of 
the  Exchequer  is  always  very  hard-hearted,  and  ]*• 
has  got  a  great  number  of  appeals  to  him  fbr  money; 
bnt,  if  you  were  to  ask  him  to  maintain  three  ev  focv 
docen  habitual  drankards  at  the  cost  of  the  SIMs,  h« 
would  probably  turn  -jva  away  with  a  veiy  sbsst 
answer? — Yes. 

13.474.  Then  yoB  areawBteof  retreatem  Seedsmd 
that  aie  very  dieap.  There  is  one  at  Peehlea,  I 
think,  7s.  a  we^i — Is.  a  day ;  that  would  be  greatly 
beyoml  the  means  of  the  people  you  have  refianedi  to  t 
— WeS,  I  have  a  case  here  where  even  a  small  son 
like  drat  woald  piobaMy  be  beyond  the  power  of  die 


13,47$.  Of  eoone,  yo«  are  m  faveor  of  eetafmlser; 
powers' ftreoDsigiHng  to  retreats? — Tes;  ewry  answer 
retoitied  hae  sigMffied  approval  of  compnisoty  de-. 
teution.  ' 
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,.  13,476.  I  suppose  you  do  not  go  into  the  details  of 
the  process  in  connection  with  the  answers? — No; 
27  Dec~1894  *®  considered  that  was  rather  for  lawyers  and  medical 
1_     '  men  than  for  ministers. 

13.477.  Well,  could  jou  now  tell  us  about  the  case 
of  the  maintenance  t— Well,  this  is  a  case  which 
came  tmder  my  own  observation  quite  lately.  The 
wife  of  a  mechanic  came  to  me  after  a  drinking  bout, 
during  which  she  had  left  her  husband's  bouse  for 
ten  days.  She  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any 
home  to  which  she  could  go  to  get  over  the  drinking 
habit.  I  made  inquiries,  and  tried  to  get  her  into 
Patou's  Lane  Home,  Dundee.  Her  husband  was 
willing  that  she  should  go,  but  the  charge  of  10s 
was  too  much  for  him.  Last  time  I  was  in  the  house, 
the  woman  had  got  drunk,  and  stripped  the  house. 
That  was  a  case  of  a  woman  who  would  have  gone 
into  a  retreat  voluntarily  had  the  difficulty  of  main- 
teuance  been  got  over. 

13.478.  But  we  have  come  across  habitual  drunk- 
ards in  retreats — one  a  case  in  the  Magdalene  Asylum 
in  Olasgow,  a  woman  sent  there  by  her  husband ;  but, 
Hre  you  aware  that  in  Edinburgh  Queensberry  House 
is  much  smaller  than  10s.  a  week — ^I  think  it  is  48.  6d. 
a  week  t — That  might  be  within  the  power  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  habitual  drunkards  given  in 
this  return. 

13.479.  But,  of  course,  there  are  no  powers  of  com- 
pulsorily  detaining  them  if  they  were  in  this  retreat  1 — 
In  Paton's  Lane  Homel 

13.480.  In  Paton's  or  Queensberry  House ;  do  you 
think  she  would  have  stayed  in  if  she  had  got  in  t — 
Yes. 

13.481.  Had  you  known  her  1 — Yes.  I  had  known 
her  for  two  or  tluree  years  before. 

13.482.  Was  she  a  respectable  sort  of  woman  when 
-not  drunk  t — Yes,  but  she  had  bouts  of  two  or  three 
months'  drunkenness. 

13.483.  Do  you  think  philanthropic  effort  should  be 
brought  about  to  assist  poor  people  in  that  condition  ? 
—■If  a  new  philanthropic  society  were  started  I  should 
think  there  might  be  sufficient  support,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  philanthropic  society  in  exist- 
ence at  present  which  could  undertake  such  cases. 
It  would  mean  the  starting  of  a  new  society,  I  should 
think. 

13.484.  Well,  there  is  a  society  in  England  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  running  a  home  on  partly  philan- 
thropic lines  1 — Yes.  The  answers  given  by  my  co- 
Presbyters  say  this,  that  if  the  State  undertook  the 
responsibility  of  committing  persons  against  their  will 
to  such  a  retreat,  that  the  State  ought  to  bear  the 
maintenance. 

13.485.  Well,  that  would  not  hold  in  the  case  of 
lunatics  t — The  State  commits  lunatics  to  an  asylum, 
but  the  friends,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  bear  the  cost  1 
— Well,  of  course,  when  I  speak  of  maintenance  by  the 
State,  that  applies  only  to  cases  where  the  friends  could 
not  help.  The  returns  have  all  contemplated  that  the 
fMends  should  bear  as  much  of  the  cost  as  they  are 
able. 

13.486.  Did  you  elicit  any  view  from  your  brethren 
W  to  how  the  initiative  was  to  be  taken  in  these  com- 
pulsory committals) — Yes.  They  suggested  that  it 
might  be  on  the  initiative  of  the  relatives  or  friends, 
and  that  in  either  case  an  outside  opinion  should  be 
got  leet  there  should  be  any  malice.  Probably  the 
answers  were  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  of  1892,  in  which  the  words  are  given 
there — '  On  the  application  of  their  relatives  or  friends, 
'  or  other  persons  interested  in  their  welfare.' 

13.487.  (By  Dr  Sutherland.)  Would  that  include 
neighbours  i — Ob,  yes  ;  '  other  persons.' 

13.488.  {By  the  Chairman.)  There  are  a  number  of 
points  I  do  not  ask  you,  because  we  have  had  them  so 
flreqciently  before  us  from  others  t — I  quite  understand. 

19.489.  From  the  schedule  you  sent  out,  I  see  the 
;|ljl(  matter  is  that, '  power  of  detention  might  have  a 
f  jK^iolesome  effect  in  deterring  drunkards  from  reaob- 
f':|Dg  the  8tat9  of  habitual  drunkenness '  ? — That  ;s 
jBvidnnt 


13.490.  The  next  to  adopt  measures  whereby  drink  Bn.  D.  M. 
should  not  be  supplied  ;    did  that  refer  to  inhibited  Boa. 
drunkards  being  supplied  by  publicans,  or  did  it  refer  „  j3~]m. 

to  temperance  legislation  1— Both.  That  the  present  law      

should  be  more  strictly  applied,  and  that  any  future 
legislation  on  this  point  should  be  more  particularly 
noticed.     A  most  notorious  drunkard  in  Dundee,  who 

was  once  in  my  own  congregation,  stated  to  me  that 
he  had  never  been  refused  drink. 

13.491.  There  never  has  been  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  any  section  of  public,  either  in  connection  with 
churches  or  temperance  societies,  to  put  into  effect  the 
existing  law  aigainst  supplying  liquor  to  drunken  per- 
sons t — It  so  happens  that  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  individuals  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  but  no 
special  action  has  been  taken. 

13.492.  Temperance  societies  have  never  sent  men 
to  watch  places  and  get  convictions  t — No. 

13.493.  (By  Dr  Farquhanon.)  Did  the  man  mean 
he  never  was  refiued  drink  when  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
ness?— That  was  what  he  meant;  but,  of  course,  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the  man. 

13.494.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Then  the  necessity  of 
stricter  legislation  to  prevent  persons  from  reaching  a 
state  of  habitual  drunkenness  t— That,  I  believe,  refers 
to  temperance  legislation. 

13.495.  In  the  individual  statements  of  points  not 
sent  up  in  the  schedule,  is  there  anything  noteworthy 
beyond  what  the  letter  mentioned  t — No. 

13.496.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  did  not  gather  if  you 
referred  to  the  criminal  classes? — No.  The  notice 
that  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr  Sutherland  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  information  wanted  from  the  Presby- 
teries was  information  regarding  the  habitual  drunk- 
ards of  the  poorer  class  not  coming  under  the  cognis- 
ance of  the  police. 

13.497.  You  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  the 
subject  ?  Have  you  thought  about  these  habitual  offend- 
ers who  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  police  ? — 
Well,  I  have  had  several  conversations  with  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Dundee  and  others  interested  in  the 
question,  and  I  very  much  sympathise  with  the  desire 
of  several  of  our  citizens  in  Dundee  that  something 
should  be  done  to  keep  them  in  detention  longer  than 
is  at  present  the  case. 

13.498.  You  think  that  society,  so  far  as  you  have 
learned,  is  prepared  for  some  more  stringent  measures 
being  used  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  reformation  on 
these  people? — Every  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  statistics  of  the  police-court,  I  have  come  across, 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  tlie  present  method  of 
short  sentences  has  little  effect  in  reforming  the 
people. 

13.499.  And  they  are  prepared  for  stronger  measures? 
-<i-I  think  so. 

13.500.  (By  Miu  Steventon.)  Of  the  numbers  you 
yave  us  as  returned  by  the  ministers  to  whom  these 
schedules  were  sent  out,  can  you  tell  us  what  propor- 
tion were  women  and  what  proportion  were  men  ? — I 
did  not  ask  in  the  returns  that  ministers  should  state 
tlie  sex.  In  some  cases  they  have  stated  that,  but  the 
iigures  do  not  supply  that  information  over  all  the 
returns. 

13.501.  In  your  own  experience  of  those  with  whom 
you  have  come  in  contact,  have  the  greater  number 
been  men  or  women  ? — I  should  think  they  are  pretty 
equally  divided. 

13.502.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a  preponderance  ? 
— 'lliere  is  not  a  preponderance  of  men ;  there  may  be 
of  women. 

13.503.  On  the  whole,  you  think  they  are  more 
given  to  habitual  drunkenness  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  no 
figures. 

13.504.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  could  bo 
done  in  the  case  of  respectable  workmen  who  only  get 
drunk  periodically,  say  on  pay  nights,  and  yet  manage 
to  keep  their  family  in  comfort  ? — That  refers  to  a  very 
large  class  of  persons  in  Dundee,  but  these  penon# 
have  not  been  under  our  review  in  this  schedule.  The 
number  of  working  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting drunk  on  Saturday,   and  especially  ou  Tnde 
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Set.  D.  M.      HolidaTB,  is  very  gteaL    I  wu  9>iiig  :to  say  that  I 
^SoM.  have  takea  oooasion,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  ask 

27  Deeri8S4.  ^^  ^^'"^"^  ^^  )ixva  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the 

public-house  regularly,  who  have  given  over  the  habit, 

I  have  been  in  ti^e  habit  of  asking  their  experience,  and, 
.  bam.  irhat  tiiey  told  me,  we  have  got  thousands  of 
working  men  in  Dundee  who  are  in  the  habit  of  get- 
ting the.  worse  of  drink  oocaaonally  on  Saturday. 

13,606.  Then,  is  it  within  your  experience  at  all 
that  the  dass  of  habitual  dnuikards  to  which  your 
return  refers  is  recruited  from  this  source  of  what 
you  might  term  respectable  inebriates  t — I  think  they 
most  begin  in  that  vttj. 

13.606.  Yon  jiave  no  information  to  show  that  a 
man  eoold  go  oa  verj  long  with  this  being  habitually 
drank  eveiy  fortnight  without  becoming  detetioratea, 
and  becoming  habitually,  intempwate) — I  think  tb«re 
is  a:  very  large  number  of  men  in  Dundee  who  get 
the  worse  of  drink  periodically,  and  never  become 
habitnid  drunkards. 

13.607.  {By  Dr  Fargyhantm.)  Do  yon  tiiink  it 
would  do  a  man's  circumstances  very  much  harm  to 
get  drunk  once  a  fortnight,  if  he  restricted  it  to  that 
period  I — Well,  I  happen  to  know  a  good  maay  oases 
where  people  do  get  drunk  once  a  fortiught,  or  once  a 
week,  and  who  do  not  go  further.  Many  of  them  do, 
but  many  do  not 

13.508.  Do  they  go  to  the  public-house,  and  get 
drunk  there,  and  go  home  afterwards? — Tes. 

13.509.  Do  many  of  these  men  lay  in  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  tmd  drink  it  quietly  at  home) — As  far  as  my 
expnienoe  goes,  the  most  of  it  b  purchased  in  the 
puUio-honse. 

13.510.  Is  it  a  temptation  in  the  public-house  1 — 
In  the  fiial  place,  they  go  to  the  public-house,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  drink,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  social 
attraotions,  and  the  habit  which  I  suppose  exists  in 
every  large  tawn  to  stand  a  ^ass  all  round.  Six  or 
eight  men  stand  a  j^ais  all  round.  From  what  men 
have  tdd  me,  that  is  the  beginniiog  of  a  great  deal  of 
drunkenness. 

13.51 1.  Do  many  of  these  men  have  the  fiusulty, 
which  many  old  soldiera  have^  of  pulling  themselves 
together  to  get  home  without  attracting  notice,  and 


tumUe'into  bed  drunk  t— I  am  af caid  I  (Sanaot  answer  Sev.  D. 
that     Saturday  mght  is  the  night  when  most  of  the  li(»»- 
drunkenness  is  produced  in  Dundee,  and  I  am  very 
seldom  abroad  on  that  night 

13,612.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  You  suggest  that 
philanthropy  iu^ht  do  something  towards  maintaining 
these  people  in  Dundee,  now  studded  with  charities 
and  hospitals  t  Are  the  fiinds  of  these  institutions 
laoguislungt — I  think  not. 

13.513.  That  is  more  than  can  be  said  witli  regard  to 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  and  English  cities  1^ Well, 
in  regazd  to  the  hospital,  ibere  has  always  been  plenty 
of  money.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other  institu- 
tions which  we  should  like  to  see  better  provided  for. 

13.514.  Would  you  not  have  to  charge  the  church 
with  the  maintenance  of  such  people  f — The  difficulty 
with  regaid  to  the  church  taking  up  any  duty  of  this 
kind  is,  that  those  who  are  habitual  drunkards  are  for 
the  most  part  away  from  church  influence.  They  are 
looked  after  by  the  church,  but  they  often  have  been 
for  years,  perhaps,  separated  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  church  and  membership  of  the  congregation,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  members  know  little  about  them. 
The  ministers  know  them,  but  the  people  who  might 
do  something  for  them  are  out  of  touch  with  them. 
The  church  would  perhaps  see  it  done  rather  t^an  it 
should  not  be  done  at  all 

13,616.  Supposing  the  drunkard  is  to  be  confined, 
who  would  be  the  beet  party  to  decide!  Do  you 
think  the  Sberi£f  is  the  proper  authority  t — I  am  afraid 
tiiaJt  is  a  question  on  which  I  have  no  special  informa- 
tion, and  I  would  rather  not  express  my  opinion,  as 
not  being  worth  anything  on  such  a  point 

13.616.  {By  the  Chairman.)  One  point  I  omitted. 
As  the  result  of  your  correspondence  with  the  Presby- 
tery, you  mentioned  among  the  conditions  of  detention 
that  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  patients  should 
have  some  employment,  and  that  there  should  be  legal 
safeguards  included.  Do  you  mean  employtuent 
should  be  in  the  retreats ) — Yes. 

13.617.  Can  you  give  us  any  hint  as  to  the  employ- 
ment that  could  be  found  for  males,  for  instance,  eon- 
fined  to  such  places  1 — I  have  not  thought  of  that. 

[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


27  Dec  1894. 


[ADJOIIBNED.J 


TWENTY-FIFTH    DAY. 


Dundee,   Friday  28th    December    1894. 


Present: 


Sir  Chablks  Camebon,  Bart,  M.P.,  Chairman, 
Col.  A.  B.  M'Habdy,  RR 
Dc  Farquhabson,  M.P. 


Dr  J.  F.  Sdthksland. 
Miss  Flora  C.  Stbvenson. 


AUxtmder 
Ovthrie. 


ALEXANDER  GUTHRIE,  of  Horsewater  Wynd,  o£f  Guthrie  Street,  Dundee,  called  in  and 

examined  by  the  Chairman. 


28  D>e.  1891.      13^518.  You  are  at  present  on  ticketof-leavet— It 
'  is  twelve  yean  since  I  was  liberated,  Emd  I  have  been 

in  employment,  with  various  employers,  for  periods 
ranging  from  three  years  downwards,  and  I  have  had 
occasion  lately  to  make  application  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  that 
body  is  indifferent,  more  espeoally  as  far  as  the  wel- 
hxe  of  any  individual  is  conoemedL 

13,619.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  a  per- 
fectly voluntary  body,  wititout  any  Government  aid, 
«r  any  status,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
deal  with  any  complaint  against  that  society ;   but 


there  is  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society — it  is  assisted  by 
Government  1  —  Well,  I  made  application  to  that 
society  also.  I  have  a  wife  and  family  dependent 
upon  me,  and  I  got  a  donation  of  Is.  3d.  from  the 
society. 

13.620.  What  were  you  in  fori — It  was  for  going 
into  a  bank  office  at  Ellon  in  Aberdeenshire.  I  was 
in  financial  difficulties  at  the  time. 

13.621.  What  were  yout — Simply  a  labourer. 
13,522.  And  you  went  into  this  bank.     What  was 

the  charge  against  you  t — A  charge  of  theft 
13,623.  And  your  sentence  was ) — Five  years. 

3i 


Alexander 
(hithrU. 

28  Dec.  ISdI. 
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JUxmder  13,034.  And  the  date  ot  jcva  sentenoe  T— 1880. 

*fyiirU-  13,026.  What  eeUblishments  were  jou  inl— Fifst 

28  Dsc  1394  '**  Wormwood  Sombbs,  aad  then  in  Chatham. 

'      13,526.  When  did  yon  get  out  on  lioensat — 8  let 

July  1884, 1  was  diBmiued  from  Ohatham. 

13,627.  And  the  license  extended  fbr  how  long  t — 
It  expired,  I  think,  ha  April  1886. 

13,528.  What  was  your  experience  when  on  license  1 
Had  yon  any  complaint  against  the  police  1 — When  I 
was  Uborated  the  first  employment  I  had  was  l^  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Aberdeen.  I  got 
employment  afterwards  at  Hxe  making  of  a  new  reser- 
voir, and  the  first  week  I  was  in  that  employment  tiie 
Cults  poUceman  made  his  appearance  in  the  works, 
and  suggested  to  the  manager  that  I  was  an  ex-con- 
viot.  'Well,'  said  the  manager,  'have  you  got  any- 
'  thing  to  say  against  him  t  You  have  no  right  to  state 
'  this.  Unless  there  is  anything  against  him,  he  will  be 
'  here  as  long  as  the  job  lasts.'  I  was  there  one  year 
and  nme  months.  I  don't  think  that  was  fair  of  the 
poUceman. 

13.029.  The  authorities  do  their  best  to  prevent 
anything  of  that  sort ;  so  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next. 
Tou  did  not  loee  the  job ;  you  worked  on  there  for  a 
year  and  nine  months  t — Tes. 

13.030.  After  that  job,  what  did  you  dot — I  was 
employed  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  three  yeurs  in 
Aberdeen.  The  first  two  yean  I  was  disturbed  all 
along  the  line.  If  anything  occurred  in  the  district 
— such  as  a  house-breaking — the  police  were  on  my 
track.  I  had  a  great  deed  of  difficulty  to  contend 
against,  owing  to  policemen  coming  to  my  house  at 
night,  and  other  disturbances — wUch  I  don't  think 
was  fair. 

13.531.  Aftor  your  license  was  over,  bad  they  any 
right  to  do  that  ^— Tes. 

13.532.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Was  there  any  police 
supervision  in  your  sentenoe } — Yes,  seven  years. 

13.633.  {By  the  Chairmcm.)  Of  course,  you  were 
sentenced  to  police  supervision,  and  were  liable  to  it ; 
I  don't  see  how  you  could  get  oat  of  iti — Well,  it  is  a 
hardship. 

13.634.  You  are  still  under  police  supervision  1 — 
No ;  I  am  clear  of  that. 

13,535.  You  had  three  years'  work  in  a  ship-yard — 
that  brings  you  down  to  1889.  You  had  still  three 
years'  police  supervision.  What  did  you  do  after  the 
shipbuilding  1 — I  have  various  credentials  here  from 
various  employers  by  whom  I  have  been  employed. 
Since  1892,  in  fact,  I  cannot  say  I  have  been  in 
steady  employment  I  have  been  working  only  a 
few  months  now  and  again.  The  last  employment  I 
have  had  at  the  present  time  was  at  the  harvest. 
Work  now  is  so  dull  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  it 

13,636.  How  have  you  been  living  t  —  Well,  the 
wife  got  work  the  other  day ;  but  it  is  not  fair  that 
the  wife  should  be  working  for  the  man.  I  believe 
that  the  majority  of  working  men  here  are  kept  by 
their  wives  working  in  the  factories.  I  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society ;  but,  as  we 
had  6s.  or  8s.  a  week  coming  into  the  family,  they  said 
that  was  sufficient 

13,537.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  a 
philanthropic  society  of  voluntary  persons,  and  it  is 
out  of  their  own  pockets  that  they  give  help.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  could  say  to  us 
simply,  'We  won't  contribute.'  You  say  you  got 
assistance  from  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society}— -Yes,  I 
got  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  a  week  to  keep  three  of  u& 

13.638.  But  they  had  no  right  to  give  you  that. 
Any  help  that  they  give  you  is  outside  any  connection 
they  have  with  Government? — Then  what  would  be 
the  best  steps  for  an  individual  who  happened  to  be 
out  of  employment,  and  destitute,  and  could  not  see 
his  way  to  get  the  necessities  of  life  ? 

13.639.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  your  advice  on 
the  subject,  and  we  have  not  had  it  Therefore  we 
would  like  you  to  tell  us  what  you  would  wish  to  be 
done  ? — There  are  various  proposals.  As  far  as  I  see, 
the  only  way  is  for  the  Government  to  take  steps  to 
give  work  to  people   on  the  land.     I  am  a  farm 


labourer,  not  with  Ghambedain's  three  acrea  and  a  Alamdir 
oew,  bat  even  if  I  could  get  work  on  a  fiarm.    I  ms  OuOnie. 
brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  my  paronts  eaan  to  the      ^^^, 
town.  wuw^i 

13.640.  How  old  an  you  I — I  am  36. 

13.641.  Were  you  ever  in  the  haada  of  the  poUoe 
before  1 — No. 

13.642.  Not  even  lot  drunkenneaB  t^ — ^No;  I  am  a 
total  abstainer. 

13.643.  Have  yoa  ever  been  in  the  bands  of  the 
pcdice  sinoet — No. 

13.644.  Not  for  anything  whatever)— •Na 

13.645.  {By  Cd.  M'Hardy.)  I  don't  know  why  you 

ftot  police  Bupervisian  for  rtealing  from  the  buik, 
f  you  had  no  orime  before  that^I  oonld  give  an 
•xphmation  ct  it  When  wo  were  tiring  in  Peterhead 
there  were  four  or  five  of  as,  young  boys,  idio  got 
into  trouble  about  pigeons,  and  that  vaa  the  matter 
that  was  brought  against  me. 

13,546.  {By  the  Chairman,)  Yon  did  not  tell  us 
thati — It  was  a  mistake  thai  I  did  not  tell  you. 
That  was  the  reason  I  got  polioe  sopeeviaioa. 

13.647.  Then  yon  cannot  complain  of  poliee  saper- 
vision.  That  was  part  of  yoor  sentenoe,  and  &e 
judge  awarded  it  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
disclosed  to  him.  So  yon  have  been  doing  nothing 
but  odd  jobs  for  how  longt — Since  I  left  tiie  harvest 
I  have  not  been  employed  more  than  four  weeks,  or 
thereabout.  I  have  had  to  d^>end  upon  my  relatkma 
for  support ;  but  tiiey  are  all  poor,  and  cannot  support 
me  continuously. 

13.648.  What  are  they  t — Just  woriung  people.  It 
is  more  especially  the  wife's  relations  I  have  had  to 
depend  upon. 

13.649.  Talking  about  the  Charity  Orgaoiaatk>n 
Society — in  Qlasgow  they  have  a  place  where  they 
will  take  any  man  and  give  him  work  eitlier  at  wood- 
chopping  or  stone-breaking,  and  so  ma.  Would  you 
be  willing  to  take  that  employment^  for  instance  % — 
Yes,  that  was  what  I  was  working  a4  in  Aberdeen. 

13.660.  What)— Wood-chopping.  I  see  the  wood- 
chopping  is  stopped  now;  but  that  would  be  better 
than  doling  out  a  man  perh^M  Sa.  a  week. 

13.661.  But  you  cannot  go  to  people  and  say, 
'You  must  give  money  for  this  particular  object' 
You  must  allow  them  to  help  you  in  their  own  way  t 
— Well,  of  course,  when  it  is  voluntary  subscription 
they  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  like ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  In  a  thoroughly  just  state  of  society  every 
individual  ought  to  be  employed. 

13.552.  Tluit  is  true,  and  what  I  would  like  to  see. 
Would  you  like  if  we  could  say  to  you — '  Well,  you 
'want  employment;  we  can  give  you  employment  at 
'  hard  work  for  a  couple  of  years.'  Would  you  take 
thati — In  reference  to  hard  work — I  was  working  at 
the  extension  of  the  Esplanade  before  harvest,  in  all 
the  bad  weather. 

13.553.  How  many  holidays  did  you  take? — There 
were  no  holidays  during  that  time. 

13,664.  Did  you  do  all  the  work  you  could  dot 
— ^Yes,  for  three  months. 

13,555.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  of  police  supervision  now,  and  you  seem  to  have 
been  worse  off  since  the  police  supervision  ceased  I — 
Well,  that  depended  greatly  on  the  amount  of  work 
that  has  been  going.  If  it  had  been  the  reverse,  I 
very  likely  would  have  been  worse. 

13,566.  We  were  told  there  was  extra  work  here  in 
Dundee  this  year ;  that  trade,  or  in  certain  branches  ~* 
of  labour,  work  was  exceptionally  brisk,  lliat  was 
given  to  us  as  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  drunks.  Yon  say  yoa  asa  a 
teetotaller — do  you  belong  to  any  of  their  sooietiM^— 
Not  any  local  organisation,  because  I  own  see  my  way 
to  keep  myself  clear  without  joining  any  body  so  ftur 
as  pledging  is  concerned.  But  I  advocate  it  on  every 
opportunity  I  have. 

13,557.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  Good  Templars 
have  lodges,  and  that  they  assist  their  fellows,  try  to 
keep  them  straight,  and  get  them  into  work,  and  so  on. 
Why  have  you  never  triol  that  t — It  is  quite  obvious 
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lexemder       that  HO  influence  of  individuals  cotUd  be  of  use.     I 

«**»*•  hayebeeaat  different  persona  of  influence,  and  they 

!  DveTlSOl    '**^®  failed  to  get  me  work,  simply  because  an  emplojer 

■        '  will  not  take  on  a  man  unless  he  has  work  for  him. 

13.658.  Have  you  any  church  connection  t— Well, 
no{  I  belongsd  to  the  Established  Church,  but  not 
now. 

15.659.  In  that  way  you  have  out  yourself  adrift 
from  another  or^misation  that  might  have  helped  you  1 
— Well,  it  would  have  been  hypoorisy  on  my  part  to 
have  connected  myself  with  them. 

13,560.  How  many  children  have  you!  —  Three 
altogether.  One  up  to  maturity  is  away  to  &rming 
this  last  half-year. 

13,661.  How  old  is  het— 16 ;  the  other  is  13  and 
the  other  11. 

13.562.  We  cannot  alter  the  stat«  of  society,  but,  if 
you  could  give  us  any  practical  suggestion,  we  should 
be  hi^py  to  have  it,  and  consider  it  t — I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  suggest  anything.  I  know  that  the  Gov- 
emm^t  of  this  country  should  take  active  meaiis  to 
provide  employment  for  those  who  are  out  of  worL 
We  know  that  private  employers  are  not  doing  any- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers.  The  more  un- 
employed there  are  going  about,  the  better  it  is  for 
them,  as  they  can  take  better  advantage  of  them.  I 
do  not  believe  they  will  try  to  do  anything. 

13.563.  Have  you  not  tried  any  of  them? — Well,  I 
am  a  hanunermau. 

13.564.  Have  you  never  go«ie  among  smiths  to  get 
work? — There  are  about  70  or  80  idle  among  222  in 
Dundee  already. 

13.565.  Have  you  been  working  at  your  trade  since 
you  came  out  of  prison  i — I  was  not  a  hammerman 
before  thai.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  I  have  become  a  hammerman. 

13.566.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Society  1 — I  was 


a  member,  but,  owing  to  my  being  out  of  employment,  Alexander 


I  am  out  of  membership 

13.567.  Have  you  not  got  any  assistance  from 
themf — No;  they  have  only  a  strike  fund.  They 
have  no  idle  benefit. 

13.568.  I  see  from  your  credentials — 'Aberdeen, 
'  May  30.  From  James  M'Hardy,  two  years  in  his 
'  employment  Steady,  honest,  and  sober '  t — I  started 
work  here  two  days  after  I  came  from  Aberdeen.  I 
was  five  years  in  steady  employment ;  only  these  two 
days  out  of  work  between  Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 

13.569.  What  wages  are  you  earning  in  the  ship- 
yard ? — 16s.  a  week.  I  was  also  six  months  at  Craigie 
Quarry. 

13,670.  (By  Dr  Sutherland,) — How  many  months 
had  you  of  separate  confinement  t — Nine  months. 

13.571.  How  did  you  like  that? — I  would  rather 
have  been  in  a  public  work,  working  outside. 

13.572.  Were  you  allowed  to  speak  much  in  separ- 
ate confinement  ?— The  rules  are,  that  you  are  not  to 
speak,  but  generally  you  cannot  keep  people's  tongues 
quiet  altogether,  and  we  spoke  when  we  got  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

13.573.  How  would  you  have  liked  a  second  nine 
months'  separate  confinement? — I  would  have  been  in- 
difTerent  to  it,  but  I  believe  there  are  others  who 
might  not  settle  themselves  in  separate  confinement; 
and  they  would  be  miserable. 

13.574.  You  don't  think  it  would  affect  your  health  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  the  close  confinement  would. 

13.575.  How  ? — In  the  matter  of  exercise.  When  a 
person  cannot  get  enough  exercise,  I  know  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  him. 

13.576.  (JB.V  the  Chairman.)  What  wage  is  your 
wife  making?^— She  started  only  to^iay.  Her  wage 
will  be  about  8s.  6d.  per  week.  [The  witness  then 
withdrew.] 


28  Dec.  18M. 


JAMES  ROME,  KD.,  Physician  Superintendent  Boyal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dundee,  called  in  and  examined.     Dr.  Sorit. 


13.577.  (J3y  tha  Chairman.)  You  are  the  Physician 
Superintendent  of  Dundee  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  ? — 
Yes. 

13.578.  And  you  have  occupied  that  position  for 
many  years  ? — 36  years. 

13.579.  And,  during  that  time,  you  have  had  to  deal 
with  private  as  well  as  pauper  cases,  and  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  cases  arising  from  inebriety  ? — 
Yes.  The  asylum  just  now  has  about  420  patients  alto- 
gether, and  between  80  and  90  are  private  patients, 
paying  various  rates  of  board. 

13.580.  What  percentage  of  the  total  would  you 
say  was  due  to  drink  ? — The  cases  of  insanity  actually 
resulting  from  drink  will  be  about  16  to  18  per  cent. 
That  is,  insanity  as  the  result  of  drink  in  one  way  or 
other.     Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  cases  of  dipsomania. 

13.581.  Have  you  received  many  voluntary  cases  ? 
— Not  many,  but  we  have  had  several  cases. 

13.582.  I  suppose  many  of  these  have  been  drink 
cases  ? — Several  of  these  have  been  oases  of  pure  dipso- 
mania— persons  who,  beyond  the  loss  of  ability  to  con- 
trol themselves,  have  shown  no  other  evidence  of  in- 
sanity. 

13.583.  We  have  had  a  good  number  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  asylums,  and  they  have  all  told  us  that 
they  consider  the  asylums,  or  most  of  them,  to  be  very 
unsuitable  for  these  cases  ? — All  my  experience  is  that 
ordinary  lunatic  asylums  are  not  good  places  for  these 
cases.  We  get  individuals  sometimes  as  voluntary 
patients,  unable  to  restiain  their  desire  for  alcohol, 
and  sometimes  they  come  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  their  friends  under  certificate  as  morbid  cases. 

13.584.  Do  you  draw  the  line  of  dipsomania  at  a 
case  where  the  craving  for  drink  is  an  insanity,  or  the 
drink  habit  amounts  to  an  insanity ;  that  is,  where  the 
person  cannot  see  drink  but  he  or  she  will  get  at  it  by 
hook  or  crook? — I  consider  dipsomania  is  a  form  of 
moral  insanity,  where  the  desire  for  intoxicants  is  the 
only  symptom — 1  mean  the  only  mental  symptom 
— because,   in  all    cases  of  dipsomania,   during  the 


paroxysm,  there  are  other  physical  symptoms  present. 

13.585.  Do  you  think  that  restriction  from  drink 
for,  say,  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  would  cure  many 
of  these  cases? — Every  case  would  require  to  be 
judged  very  much  on  its  own  merits.  In  well- 
developed  cases  of  dipsomania,  detention  would  re- 
quire to  be  at  least  for  twelve  months. 

13.586.  I  see  you  would  like  some  committal  on 
the  application  of  friends,  and  under  safeguard  from 
the  sheriff? — My  opinion  is  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  detention  of  inebriates  should  be  very  much 
the  same  as  exists  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  insane. 
That  there  should  be  public  institutions,  and  that 
there  might  be  private  houses  as  well,  and  also  houses 
for  the  admission  of  single  patients  under  special 
license. 

13.587.  Who  would  pay  for  the  public  institutions? 
— They  would  require  to  be  provided  for  by  the  public 
rates.    That  is  the  great  difficulty. 

13,587a.  Do  you  think  thatDundee  would  entertain 
or  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  rates  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  inebriate  asylum  ? — It  is  just  a  question 
how  far  it  might  be  shown  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  in  these  cases  which  otherwise  would  be  lodged 
in  prison. 

13.588.  The  cases  that  come  into  your  hand  are 
not  the  quasi-criminal  kind? — No,  they  are  private 
patients,  chiefly  paying  from  £40  to  £80  a  year. 

13.589.  Have  you  ever  sent  cases  to  other  places, 
such  as,  for  instance,  to  Peeblesshire? — I  have  been 
applied  to  for  information  by  medical  practitioners  in 
regard  to  such  places,  and  clergymen  sometimes  offer 
to  take  charge  of  inebriates,  but  I  never  have  had 
occasion  to  send  them  there. 

13.590.  Among  your  pauper  lunatics,  have  you 
many  who  have  been  in  prison  ? — A  good  many  have 
been  taken  charge  of  by  the  police  and  placed  in  the 
police  office  previous  to  admission,  and  I  find  that 
about  one-tenth  of  the  pauper  patients  recently 
admitted  have  been  sent  at  the  instance  of  the  Fiscal 
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J>r.  Jtorie.  but  these  are,  many  of  them,  -oases  vhich  should  have 
— —        been  taken  charge  of  by  their  friends. 

28  D«c.  1894.  13^591.  We  find  in  the  prisons  certain  people  who 
have  been  in  and  out  of  lunatic  asylums.  Their  coarse 
has  been,  perhaps,  poorhouse,  lunatic  asylum,  prison, 
and  so  on.  Have  you  had  many  of  these  J — ^Yes,  and 
several  of  these  I  might  mention  in  particular.  There 
is  one  very  prominent  case  to  my  mind — a  man  who 
was  admitted  seven  times.  He  was  just  one  of  these 
cases.  He  was  a  sort  of  half  imbecile.  His  name 
was  W.  H.  From  1857  to  1871  he  was  admitted 
seven  times — for  housebreaking,  was  dangerons  and 
troublesome,  frequently  made  his  escape  and  suffered 
from  msmiacal  excitement.  Another  case  was  P.  S., 
who  had  been  admitted  five  times  between  the  years 
1876  and  1887.  This  is  a  case  that  has  already,  I  pre- 
sume, been  brought  vmder  your  notice  by  Dr  Miller. 
He  was  harmless  so  long  as  he  was  in  the  asylum, 
was  discharged  as  harmless,  and  then  he  appeared  to 
get  dangerous  when  he  was  at  liberty.  He  generally 
landed  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  gravitated 
between  the  prison  and  the  asylum.  Then  there  are 
a  number  of  others,  who  belong  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  vicious  criminal  classes,  and  they  are 
extremely  troublesome  cases. 

13.692.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  point  Would  you 
suggest  very  long  detention ;  and,  it  so,  would  the  de- 
tention be  in  a  lunatic  asylum  or  in  the  prisons  t — My 
opinion  is,  that  the  class  of  habitual  offenders,  and  also 
th^  vicious  class  of  insane — those  who  are  known  to 
the  police — should  be  in  a  special  institution. 

13.693.  Take  the  vicious  insane,  and  the  insane 
offenders,  would  you  have  them  in  a  criminal  lunatic 
asylum,  or  would  you  have  them  dealt  with  by  pro- 
longed detention  in  the  pauper  lunatic  asylums  ? — I 
would  rather  have  them  in  a  special  lunatic  asylum, 
the  same  as  Broadmoor. 

13.694.  To  Perth  Prison?— The  lunatic  wards  of 
Perth  Penitentiary  aie  only  for  those  who  have  been 
sentenced  by  the  Court. 

13,696.  The  complaint  against  your  pauper  lunatic 
asylums  by  the  prison  authorities  is  that  they  get  a 
prisoner  insane,  then  he  is  sent  to  the  limatic  asylum, 
and  is  discharged,  and  he  goes  out  and  re-commits  the 
offence,  and  the  same  process  is  gone  through,  and 
that  you  don't  exercise  your  powers  of  detention,  and 
that  the  Parochial  Board,  not  wishing  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  him,  dismisses  him  when  he  is  really 
a  lunatic  pauper? — ^Well,  as  to  the  discharge  of 
patients,  we  are  obliged  to  discharge  them  as  soon  as 
they  have  recovered  their  reason. 

13.696.  Bat  you  are  obliged  to  be  satisfied  that  he 
has  really  recovered,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
immediate  relapse! — Tesj  that  he  has  ceased  to  be 
dangerous  to  lumself  or  to  the  public  in  ordinaiy 
cases. 

13.697.  Take  this  case  you  have  mentioned — that 
is,  harmless  in  confinement  and  dangerous  when  he 
gets  out  t — He  was  sent  in  fen*  assault,  then  put  into 
the  lunatic  asylum  wards,  and  afterwards  tnmsferred 
to  the  lunatic  wards  of  the  poorhouse.  My  opinion 
has  always  been  that  there  is  too  great  a  proneness  on 
the  part  of  the  parochial  authorities  to  discharge 
persons  from  the  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses. 

13,598.  Exactly.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  liberated, 
and  has  committed  the  same  offence  again.  Could 
you  not  have  kept  this  case  in  the  asylum,  instead  of 
putting  him  to  the  lunatic  wards? — ^No;  any  such 
lunatics  for  the  poorhouse  are  selected  by  the  poor- 
house officials,  of  course  with  our  approvaL  There 
was  nothing  against  this  man  while  with  us  to  show 
that  he  was  a  dangerous  patient  and  required  special 
detention  in  the  asylum. 

13,699.  You,  then,  who  are  a  neutral  party,  have 
told  us  a  yety  important  point,  namely,  that  you  think 
there  is  too  great  a  laxity,  or  too  great  a  proneness,  on 
the  part  of  the  parochial  authorities  to  allow  these 
cases  to  leave  the  lunatic  wards  ? — ^Yes. 

13,600.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  extend  to 
caHes  of  parochial  boards  that  have  asylums  of  their 
oWn,  such  as,  for  instance,  Woodilee  Asylum? — I  pre- 


sume it  would  extend  in  the  same  way  to  that  dan  of  jjr.  Rorie. 

oases.     In  the  parochial  asylums  for  the  reception  of        

the    insane    poor  there  is  a  tendency  to  disohtu^e  88^ec^89l. 
the  patients  earlier  than  from  the  ordinaiy  county 
asylums. 

13.601.  Do  you  think  any  method  could  be  devised 
requiring  the  intervention  of  the  sheriff  before  the  dis- 
charge, tiie  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  committal  of  a 
lunatic  ? — I  think  that  is  a  question  more  for  the  Qeneral 
Bosud  of  Lunacy.  They  encourage  the  discharge  of 
these  patients  from  the  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses, 
to  be  boarded  out ;  and  they  encourage  thme  patients 
being  looked  after  as  unrecovered  lunatics. 

13.602.  But  those  are  silly  patients,  boarded  out 
by  the  Lunacy  Board  ? — Yes ;  and  still  on  the  Lunacy 
Board  registers. 

13.603.  {By  Dr  Farquharton.)  Are  you  sanguine 
that  the  prolonged  detention  of  dipsomaniacs  in  insti- 
tutions would  be  curative  ? — I  think  the  benefit  to  be 
obtained  from  long  detention  is  rather  over-estimated. 
No  doubt  there  are  cases  where  it  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  foimd  that  the 
number  of  cases  will  not  be  so  great  as  expected. 
Prolonged  detention  might  cure  in  some  cases  for  a 
time,  but  not  permanentiy. 

13.604.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Supposing  this  man, 
who  was  harmless  when  he  was  in  the  asylum,  bnt 
dangerous  when  out,  had  been  a  paying  patient,  pay- 
ing forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year,  so  that  any  monetary 
inducement  to  get  rid  of  him  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  would  you  have  discharged  him  when  the 
parochial  boards  did  so? — It  would  have  made  no 
difference. 

13.605.  But,  if  he  had  been  in  your  hands,  paying 
for  his  support,  would  you  have  thought  him  a  fit  case 
to  discharge,  or  would  you  say,  'I  have  discharged 
'  you  before,  and  you  have  been  dangerous,  and  I  can- 
'  not  certify  that  you  will  not  be  dangerous  again,  and 
'  I  cannot  discharge  you  now  ? ' — The  probability  is, 
that  if  he  had  been  sent  in  by  his  friends,  and  them 
paying,  he  would  have  been  sent  out  on  probation, 
and  wen  the  question  of  his  return  to  the  asylum, 
or  his  discharge,  would  have  depended  on  how  he 
would  have  conducted  himself  during  the  twenty-eight 
days  of  probation. 

13.606.  Is  there  any  system  of  probation  in  the 
case  of  pauper  lunatics?-— Yes;  it  extends  to  them 
also, 

13.607.  When  this  man  was  discharged  from  the 
pauper  wards  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  was  he  discharged 
on  probation  or  right  off? — I  could  not  say  with  cer- 
tainty. My  impression  is  that  he  had  been  boarded 
out — taken  from  the  asylum  to  the  lunatic  wards  of 
the  poorhouse,  and  from  that  had  been  boarded  out ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  silly  patient. 

13.608.  And  that  is  practically  probation? — Not 
exactly  probation.     He  is  still  a  lunatic  boarded  out. 

13.609.  But  he  must  be  cured  1 — Or  struck  off  the 
register  in  some  way. 

13.610.  How  can  he  be  struck  off  the  register? — 
He  might  be  discharged,  allowed  to  leave  the  poor- 
house on  probation,  and  then  fall  off  the  register. 

13.611.  But  you  cannot  tell  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whether  his  Iriends  had  taken  him  out?— No. 

13.612.  {By  Dr  Farquharmm.)  Have  you  any  faith 
in  drink  cures  ? — I  find  administration  of  bitter  tonics 
very  beneficial 

13.613.  They  diminish  the  crave? — They  appear  tO' 
take  the  place  of  alcohol,  and  satisfy  the  craving.  In 
one  private  case,  in  particular,  of  dipsomania,  I  gave- 
tincture  of  calumba  with  marked  benefit.  The  patient 
came  backwards  and  forwards  for  eighteen  months  to 
get  his  bottle  of  medicine  replenished,  and  he  kept 
quite  well. 

13.614.  {By  Dr  Suthertand.)  In  speaking  of  dipso 
mania  as  moral  insanify,  do  you  come  across  cases 
where  to  that  is  super-added  other  phases  of  insanity 
directly  traceable  to  alcohol  ? — In  true  cases  of  dipso- 
mania you  very  seldom  find  the  simple  craving  for 
drink  alone. 

13.615.  You  seem  to  have  received  a  considerable- 
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Xh,  Sorif..  number  of  prisoners  of  tHis  drunl:en  class ;  do  yoa 
----■'  consider  them  in  greater  number  as  suffering  from 
28  Dec.  1894.  m,^  insanity  t— Well,  I  should  say  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen per  cent  of  the  inwnity  admitted  from  the  pauper 
class  where  the  drink  may  be  traced  is  that  dass  of 
insanity,  but  it  is  not  dipsomania,  but  one  of  ^the 
ordinary  forms  of  insanity,  such  as  acute  mania. 

13.616.  What  percentage  of  insanity  in  your  asylum 
is  directly  traceable  to  alcohol  t — About  sixteen  or 
eighteen  per  cent,  perhaps,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
becahse  you  sometin^es  find  that  the  tendency  to 
intemperance  is  the  result  of  insanity. 

13.617.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  results 
obtained  in  inebriate  homes  in  America  and  other 
countries  f — ^Not  beyond  what  I  have  read  of  them. 

13.618.  Are  you  hopeful  of  the  effects  of  long 
detention  \~\  think  that  detention  for  twelve  months 
would  possibly  be  the  shortest  period  in  a  confirmed 
case  from  wluch  benefit  might  be  expected  \  but  I 
think  that,  although  prolonged  detention  might  cure 
a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases,  there  is  more 
expected  from  it  than  would  be  found  to  result  from 
actual  experience. 

13.619.  I  understand  you  are  opposed  to  mixing 
habitual  dnmkards  with  the  insane t — Yes;  I  think 
the  lunatic  asylum  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  the 
treatment  of  inebriates. 

13.620.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Tyson 
cure  % — I  have  read  about  it  but  have  had  no  actual 
experience  of  it 

13.621.  Halve  you  any  opinion  about  itf — No;  I 
have  no  opinion  to  give  on  it  I  have  found  the 
administration  of  ordinary  bitter  tonics  very  useful, 
and  I  have  never  found  the  slightest  bad  results 
from  complete  stoppage  of  the  drink  at  once,  even 
in  very  bad  cases. 

13.622.  The  only  thing  approaching  a  cure  that 
you  know  about  is  simply  a  tonic  t — Simply  a  bitter 
tonic. 

^  13,623.  (^By  Miss  Stevenson.)  What  is  your  reason 

for  saying  that  there  should  be  a  special  institution 
for  the  people  you  describe  as  making  the  round 
between  the  prison,  the  asylum,  and  the  poorhouse  t — 
When  I  speak  of  a  special  institution  I  refer  to  special 
forms  of  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates, 
apart  altogether  from  the  asylums. 

13,624  Then  the  insanity  of  these  people,  I  take 
it  you  attribute  to  inebriety  t — They  are  insane  in 
this  sense  of  the  term,  that  their  moral  faculties  are 
perverted — what  we  o^  a  form  of  moral  insanity — 
and  the  pervermon  assumes  the  form  of  a  strong  desire 
for  alcoholic  liquors. 

13.625.  Would  you  be  against  their  being  detained 
in  the  lunatic  wards  in  the  poorhouse  if  the  authorities 
had  the  powers  1 — ^There  would  be  the  same  objection 
as  in  the  ordinaty  asylum. 

13.626.  What  are  the  objections  I— In  the  first 
place,  they  are  too  sane  to  be  detained  in  an  institu- 
tion for  the  insane.  They  feel  out  of  place  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  institution.  Then,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  very  restless  and  discontented  during  the  time 
they  are  confined,  and  they  very  often,  by  insubordin- 
ation, give  rise  to  a  deal  of  trouble  in  the  adminlstrar 
tion  and  management  of  the  place. 

13.627.  Then,  do  you  think  that  that  class  of 
inebriates  who  are  redly  insane,  and  can  be  certified 
as  insane,  could  be  put  into  an  institution  along  with 
those  who  are  not  insane  t  Would  there  not  be  the 
same  objection  to  having  these  insane  patients  in  an 
institution  among  other  people  who  could  not  be  certi- 
fied as  insane*} — If  there  were  an  institution  established 
for  the  treatment  of  inebriates,  I  would  have  that 
institution  very  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
asylums — that  there  should  be  provision  made  for  the 
admission  of  patients  voluntanly,  and  for  patients 
requiring  to  be  sent  on  the  certificate  of  two  medical 

'  gentlemen  and  the  sheriff's  order.  There  could  be  no 
objection  to  them  being  associated.  My  reason  for 
suggesting  the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  provision 
would  be  that  a  larger  number  |of  inebriates  might 
take  advantage  of  it,  when  they  knew  that  there  was 


a  considerable  danger  of  being  sent  to  the  institutioa  Pr.  Boric. 
at  tile  instance  of  the  sheriff.  ' 

13.628.  {By  Cd.  M'Hardy.)  To  create  a  special  ^8  D«c.  189< 
institution  is  not  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do,  if  we 

can  get  along  with  what  we  have;  why  should  not 
those  persons  who  move  between  the  poorhouse  and 
the  prison  not  remain  in  the  particular  part  of  the 
poorhouse  in  which  they  usually  are  at  present? — 
That  is  a  question  I  have  never  been  exactly  able  to 
understand. 

13.629.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  lunatic  wards. 
The  class  I  am  speaking  about  is  the  inebriate  or 
disorderly.  These  people  are  not  lunatics,  and  they 
are  not  treated  asjlunatics.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  them  who  are  not  able-bodied,  and  are  simply 
disorderly  people  who  go  in  and  out  of  the  poorhouse ; 
why  should  they  not  be  simply  kept  where  they  are! 
— In  the  ordinary  wards  of  tlie  poorhouse! 

13.630.  Or,  in  a  particular  ward ;  it  might  be  more 
convenient  to  set  apart  a  special  ward  Y— I  see  no 
objections  that  could  be  u^ed  against  that  If  a 
certain  portion  of  the  house  was  set  apart  for  them, 
with  the  authority  of  the  sheriff  for  their  detention,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  veiy  good  arrangement 

13.631.  (By  the  Chairman.)  In  the  course  of  your 
experience,  have  you  come  across  any  opium  or 
chloral,  or  bromide,  or  any  other  form  of  drug 
drunkards  f — I  have  had  these  sometimes  as  ordinary 
cases  of  insanity,  but  never  as  patients  sent  in  specially 
for  the  cure  of  ^e  habit 

13.632.  In  ordinary  cases  of  insanity,  what  sort  of 
intoxicants  have  you  seen  used  by  the  insane  Y — 
Laudanum  frequently,  but  no  case  resulting  from  that 
alone.  Of  course,  the  abuse  of  chloral  and  laudanum 
is,  I  believe,  common. 

13.633.  How  much  laudanum  would  your  most 
remarkable  case  of  laudaniuu  drinking  take  per  day  f 
— Not  much;  perhaps  two  drachms  at  the  outside 
per  dose. 

13.634.  There  is  a  point  you  might  explain  to  us. 
There  is  quite  a  different  proceedure  in  the  case  of 
lunatics  committed  as  dangerous  at  the  instance  of  the 
Procurator-Fiscal  from  what  takes  place  in  regard  to 
other  lunatics) — There  is  a  difference  in  the  Lunacy 
Act  between  the  admission  of  patients  at  the  instance 
of  the  Fiscal,  and  those  trova  the  prisons  whose 
sentences  are  not  expired. 

13.635.  But,  in  the  case  of  lunatics  sent  to  you  at 
the  instance  of  the  Fiscal,  the  proceedings  are  public, 
and  the  Sheriff  has  to  be  satisfied,  by  evidence, 
that  the  man  is  a  dangerous  lunatic  t — Provided 
that  the  parochial  authorities,  or  the  friends  of  the 
patient,  do  not  at  once  take  over  the  case.  Take  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  an  ordinary  pauper  patient  found 
wandering  about  the  streets  in  a  state  dangerous  to 
the  public.  He  is  taken  up  by  the  police,  and  the 
Fiscal  obtains  a  warrant  for  his  detention,  till  an  inquiry 
is  made  into  his  condition  of  mind.  It  is  only  when 
the  Parochial  Board  fails  to  take  charge  of  the  case 
that  evidence  is  led  in  open  court  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient. 

13.636.  And  then  he  is  sent  to  yout — Tes. 

13.637.  It  is  only  when  the  Parochial  Board  refuses 
to  take  him  upt — ^Yes ;  or  his  friends. 

13.638.  (By  Dr  Sutherland.)  Suppose  you  were 
to  apply  either  to  inebriates — which  is  the  more 
satisfactory  form  of  procedure — the  open  inquiry 
or  the  private  system  of  committal,  accompanied  by 
two  medical  certificates! — In  the  case  of  a  private 
patient  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  relatives  that  the  examination  should  be  made 
by  two  medical  men,  and  the  Sheriff  grant  the 
warrant. 

13.639.  But  suppose  an  inebriate  wished  a  public 
inquiry  to  protect  himself  agtunst  oppressive  seclusion, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  examination  before 
the  Sheriff! — If  the  patient  preferred  an  open  exam- 
ination, I  do  not  see  why  he  would  not  have  it. 

13.640.  Tou  mean  that  ^  regards  the  dangerous 
lunatic,  there  is  very  little  possibility  of  his  being 
sent  unfairly  to  an  asylum,  but  that,  as  regards  those 
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Sorie.       aeot  Upon  oertifical^,  there  might  be  a  ^Kwubility  of 

iw~ifi(M  ^  boing  unjustly  confined  1 — Well,  eyen  if  a  patient 

^**  were  sent  in  unjustifiably,  with  the  amount  of  supers 

vision  there  ie  in  the  asylums,  and  the  free  acoem 

that  the  Lunacy  Board  have  to  the  patients,  he  oould 

not  be  long  detained.     During  all  my  thirty-five  years' 


experience,  I  have  had  one  or  two  casea  of  patients  Vr.  Sorie. 
sent  to  the  asylum  who  on  admission  were  not  insane,        — 
and  in  these  there  was  ample  evidence  that,  at  the  time  ^  ^**"'  189*. 
they  were  examined,  they  had  been  suffering  from 
temporary  excitement  or  something  of  that  kind. 
[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Mb.  DAVID  H.  8AUKDEBS,  Merchant,  Dundee,  called  in  and  exammed  by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.  D.  H. 
Saumder*. 


13,64L  You  have  long  taken  an  interest  in  the 
question  at  the  treatment  of  habitual  offenders,  and 
you  have  got  some  practical  suggestions  1 — Tes. 

13,642.  Please  give  us  themi — It  may  be  con- 
venient and  save  time  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
short  statement  For  five  and  twenty  years  I  was  the 
managing  partner  of  spiiming  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dundee.  During  tbo  past  fourteen  years  I 
have  resided  in  Dundee,  and  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  those  questions  regarding  the  condition  of 
those  with  whom  this  Boyal  Commission  is  now 
concerning  itsel£  Allow  me,  as  one  of  the  public,  to 
express  my  horror  of  the  working  of  the  present 
system  of  repeated  imprisonment,  its  utter  futUity, 
and,  after  a  long  experience  of  mission  work,  of  its 
utterly  detestable  results  upon  whole  circles  of  the 
neighbours  and  the  children,  who  see  shame,  womanly 
modesty,  human  feeling  outraged  from  day  to 
day,  and  who  are  brought  by  their  poverty  into 
constant  touch  with  the  poison  and  the  debasement  of 
this  pollution.  Now,  the  question  really  is  what  is  to 
be  put  in  the  place  of  the  present  system.  Before 
venturing  to  suggest  what  I  propose,  will  you  permit 
me  to  look  at  the  causes  in  which  this  degradation 
originates.  Conversing  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr 
Robbie,  the  School  Board  Officer,  he  confirmed  what 
I  have  seen  from  my  own  observation.  He  says  the 
records  of  his  work  are  now  long  enough  to  assure 
him  that  this  evil  is  hereditary,  that  the  children  are 
bom  with  this  terrible  inheritance,  and,  in  this  de- 
basing environment,  criminals  and  sluggards  breed 
criminals  and  sluggards.  Now,  the  practical  sug- 
gestions I  venture  to  make  therefore  include  that 
treatment  which  would  prevent  these  evils,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  modes  of  dealing  with  those  who 
are  already  men  and  women,  and  habitual  criminals. 
Begarding  the  habitual  criminals,  I  believe  that  by  far 
the  most  successful  experiment  with  them  has  been  made 
by  the  Municipality  of  Berlin.  Permit  me  to  quote  one 
or  two  sentences  from  Mr  Pollard's  book  on  the  Berlin 
experiment.     'The  first-class  consists  of  persons  who 

<  have  either  actually  been,  or  were  in  danger  of 
'  beoomlng,  the  subjects  of  police  correction ;  the 
'  latter  are  invalids,  for  the  most  part  worn  out  and 
'  helpless.  In  so  &r  as  they  are  able-bodied,  the 
'  first-class  are  put  to  work  on  the  fields  in  the  neigh- 

<  bourhood  of  the  workhouse,  and  are  treated  as  if 
'  they  might  yet  become  respectable  members  of 
'  society.  They  are  kept  to  steady  employment,  get 
'  sound,  plain  food,  are  obliged  to  lead  a  regular  life, 
'  and,  when  it  appears  that  they  are  safe  to  be  trusted 
'  once  more  to  maintain  themselves  in  an  honourable 
'  way,  they  are  permitted  to  return  to  whatever 
'  decent  employment  they  can  obtain.  Many  men, 
'  and  not  a  few  women,  are  thus  detained  in  the 
'  workhouse  for  years,  not  because  they  cannot  work, 
*  but  because  they  have  not  moral  stamina  enough  to 
'  prevent  them  from  becoming  pests  to  the  community 
'  if  they  were  at  largei  In  short,  at  Rummelsburg 
'  you  shall  see  fully  at  work  the  Berliners'  method  of 
'  treating  their  police  court  criminals,  their  habitual 
'  drunkards,  wife-beaters,  and  street  brawlers.  Such 
'  persona  are  not  allowed  to  go  at  large  after  enduring 
'  the  short  term  of  imprisonment  which  is  the 
'  immediate  punishment  of  their  offences.  They  are 
'  looked  upon  as  hinderers  of  decent  industry,  and  as 
'  likely  to  make  other  people  like  themselves  if  they 
'  are  left  at  liberty.  If  permitted  to  drift  about,  they 
'  would  only  be  a  source  of  mischief,  and  would  som 
■  on  the  community.  The  community  simply  refuse 
'  to  be  somed  upon  by  them,  and  pack  them  off  to 


'  Summelsburg,  where  they  may  have  a  chance  .of 
'  mending  their  ways,  and  where  they  are  meanwhile 
'  compelled  to  do  at  least  some  work  for  the  bread 
*  they  eat.  All  such  persons  are  subject  to  a  longer 
'  or  shorter  period  of  police  supervision ;  and  it  is, 
'  after  all,  a  merciful  arrangement  that  during  that 
'  period  they  should  be  under  such  reformatory 
'  treatment  as  may  perchance  result  in  their  ultimate 
'  restoration  to  respectable  life.'  I  feel  satisfied  that, 
at  any  cost,  it  would  pay  Dundee  to  deal  in  the  same 
way  with  some  seventy  or  eighty  habitual  offenders. 
Their  will  is  gone,  their  power  to  resist  temptation 
has  been  eaten  out  of  their  hearts.  Their  present 
environment  is  fatal  to  a  new  start  in  life;  and, 
miserable  themselves,  like  persons  suffering  fh)m 
small-pox,  they  are  a  danger  to  all  they  touch  with 
their  contaminating  influence.  Furthermore,  I  would 
be  disposed  to  make  cruelty  to,  and  neglect  o( 
children  a  much  more  serious  offence.  I  would  visit 
this  with  a  year  or  two  years'  hard,  real  work  on  a 
farm.  At  any  cost  I  would  do  this,  and  I  would 
break  the  parental  authority  of  the  parent  over  the 
child  which  suffers  such  wrcmg.  Here  I  touch  on  the 
second  series  of  suggestions.  In  Dundee,  after  all 
that  has  been  done — and  much  good  work  has  been 
done — we  have  still  over  1000  habitual  truants,  and 
we  have  close  upon  1000  children  in  public  institu- 
tions. In  1879,  the  Dundee  Default  List  showed 
3305,  or  12  per  cent,  defaulters.  Since  free  education 
and  compulsory  attendance,  this  has  been  reduced  to 
1752,  or  only  5^  per  cent  Of  this  1752,  about  1000 
chOdren  are  neglected,  and  are  in  great  peril  of 
becoming  associated  with  this  habitual  criminal  class. 
Now,  I  would  deal  with  these  children  in  this  way. 
Many  of  these  children  suffer  wrongs  of  a  kind  so 
terrible  that  only  personal  observation  enables  me  to 
believe  such  unnatural  cruelty  is  possible.  The 
poorhouse  is  their  refuge  when  their  parents,  the 
habituals  criminals,  are  in  prison.  Now,  you  have 
always  100  to  160  children  there,  and  they,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  must  injure  each  other.  To 
the  deserving  poor  I  would  show  all  consideration, 
and  give  them  their  children  with  them.  But  I 
should,  by  law,  at  once  break  the  parental  control  when 
it  is  grossly  abused,  and  so  enable  the  Parochial 
Board  to  send  the  children  out  in  respectable  families ; 
nor  would  I  give  back  the  children  to  the  parenta 
I  would  make  the  recovery  of  parental  rights  the 
prize  and  reward  of  well-doing.  Permit  me  to  again 
quote  from  the  experience  of  Berlin.  I  have  seen 
the  children  there  in  the  common  school,  a  very 
different  and  a  much  more  pleasing  sight  than  even 
the  best  conducted  school  here,  where  only  these 
outcast  children  are  congregated,  and  where,  from 
week  to  week,  a  steady  stream  of  degraded  children 
flow  in  to  contaminate  the  rest  The  law  at  present  does 
not  allow  the  Parochial  Board  to  separate  the  children 
from  the  most  cruel  parents,  nor,  more  important 
still,  can  the  parents,  however  degraded,  be  prevented 
from  having  the  custody  of  their  children  restored 
to  them  after  the  public  has  washed  and  educated 
and  brought  them  up  for  years.  I  would  not  propose 
to  relieve  drunken  and  criminal  parents  of  all  their 
children  without  any  inconvenience  to  them.  They 
should  find  it  to  involve  permanent  and  severe  hard 
work,  if  their  children  are  taken  from  them,  and  the 
restoration  of  parental  rights  should  be  one  of  the 
chief  inducements  to  their  reformation.  Permit  me 
to  quote  one  or  two  lines,  from  Mr  Pollard's  book,  on 
this  vital  point : — '  There  are  over  5000  orphans  under 
'  the  charge  of  the  municipality,  and  of  these  more 
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Mr.  D.U.    .  '  than  four-fifths  are  boarded  out  in  families  which 

SavMdtrt.       <have  been  oarefullj  selected  by  the  district  oom- 

28  Dec~1894  *  °"***®^    '^®  children  are  sent  to  the  common  schools 

!_     *  *  of  the  town  where  they  mingle  with  the  children  of 

-  '  ordiimry  citizens,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  anj  stigma 
'  attaching  to  the  &ct  that  they  are  maintained  at  the 
'  public  coi^  is  sought  to  be  removed.  After  leaving 
'  school   they  are  put  to   various   ocoipations,   the 

.  '  boys  to  haodiaalts,  and  the  girls  fbr  the  most  part 

'  '  to  domestic  service.  Their  future  career  is  carefully 
'watched  until  they  grow  up  to  maturity.  It  is 
'  claimed  by  the  administration,  from  the  reports 
'which  they  annually  receive  of  the  conduct  of  the 
'  children  tSter  they  have  begun  life  for  themselves, 
'  that  these  (srphaas  turn  out,  on  the  whole,  better 
'  than  other  children,  and  that  of  the  girls  98  per 
'  cent  do  well'  There  are,  as  the  (Acer  of  the 
Dundee  School  Board  truly  observes,  10  to  12  per 

.  cent,  of  the  city  popiilation  living  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  state  of  chronic  destitution  through  enforced 
or  voluntary  idleness  and  loose  living.  I  submit  that 
the  dumb,  suflering  masses  demand  much  more 
thorough  and  efficient  government  Their  houses, 
for  I  see  them  often,  are  deplorable,  and  there  is  no 

:  sharp,  efficient  dealing  with  their  abodes.    Berlin  is 

.  greatly  in  advance  of  us  here,  and  her  example  should 
strengthen  our  government  niightily.  When  our  Lord 
Provost  and  other  public  spirited  men  propose  to 
handle  this  subject  with  decision,  they  are  paralysed 
by  local  interests  and  half-hearted  support  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  Berlin  was  worse  than  Dundee.  With 
a  population  of  800,000,  the  death-rate  was  30  per 
thousand,  and  of  these  11,136  were  children  under 

.  one  year.  To-day,  in  that  low4ymg  great  city  of 
1,635,000,  the  death-rate  is  now  under  20  per  thou- 
sand, and  is  steadily  (ailing.  A  criminal  population 
cannot  but  result  firom  the  demoralisation  of  the  one- 
xoomed  house  in  Dundee.  For  28,000  of  our  people 
still  live  in  abodes  of  one  room.  My  suggestions, 
then,  are  six  in  number: — (1)  At  all  costs  isolate 
halutual  offenders  for  a  long  period,  and  innst  on 
honest  hard  woric  being  done,  if  possible  in  the  open 


air.    (2)  Break  the  parental  tie  where  it  has  beeq^itfr.  D.  if, 
abused,  and  make  cruelty  to  children  a  crime,  with  SavmUnt. 
the  penalty  of  hard  work  for  all  the  period  the  public  ..  TCr~iggj 

has  to  mamtain  the  child,  and  make  the  restoration      

of  parental  rights  the  prize  and  inducement  for  well- 
doing. (3^  "&&  boarding  out,  into  families,  of  the 
ohil<toen  with  spedal  and  careful  superviaitni,  and  I  do 
not  see  that,  with  sufficient  care  and  witibi  strict 
supervision,  after  a  time  farmers,  gardeners,  and  (^hers 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  take  as  a  boarder  one  of 
the  parents  to  encourage  habits  of  industry,  and  make 
a  bridge  back  to  honest  respectability.  (4)  A  much 
more  drastic  mode  of  dealing  with  one-roomed  and 
insanitary  abodes  by  central  authority  and  paid 
imq)eotion  outside  lo<»l  influoioe.  (5)  I  would  have 
school  boards  to  be  induced  by  large  grants  to  bestow 
'special  care,  and  to  give  the  very  highest  salaries  in 
tiiose  schools  where  half-timers  and  the  neglected 
children  are  trained.  This  is  the  class  which  conoeras 
the  public  most  The  destmotiou  of  the  stores  from 
which  habitual  criminals  qning  depends  lately  on 
the  successful  handling  of  these  children.  The  very 
best  men  and  women,  the  most  competent  and  most 
highly  paid,  should  be  selected  for  this  the  most 
difficult,  the  most  valuable  of  all  service  to  the  public. 
(6)  Lastly,  and  above  all,  the  puUic  must  have  the 
law  changed  so  that  they  can  resist  the  intrusion  of 
the  pubic-house  against  tiieir  will  and  interest  among 
these  abodes  oS  the  weak,  defenceless  poor ;  for,  in  all 
my  experience,  I  never  knew  a  case  of  a  neglected  child 
or  habitual  offisnder  that  did  not  have  its  evil  root  in 
drunkenness. 

13.643.  Tou  speak  of  70  or  80  habttusl  criminals 
m  Dundee  — the  Chief  Constable  spoke  of  200}  — 
There  are  200;  but  there  are  between  70  and  80 
notorious,  dreadftil,  fearful  criminals. 

13.644.  Tou  will  find  that,  by  Custody  of  Children 
Act,  1891,  powers  of  taking  away  children  fix>m 
parents  have  been  already  given,  aiul  that  the  auth- 
orities won't  exercise  them?— I  don't  think  the  auth- 
orities are  aware  of  them,  else  they  would  use  them. 
[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


MU»  WaUar.    j^fog  WALEEB,  Daiiywaman,  Oldmill  B^rmatory,  Aberdeen,  called  in  and  examined  by  the  Chairman.  UiM  Walka 


13.645.  Ton  have  got  charge  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment at  Oldmill  Beformat(»y,  and  you  have  been  nine 
years  there ;  and  I  understand  you  l^t  it  a  year  ago 
in  order  to  inform  yourself  about  poultry,  and  you 
have  had  a  year's  experience  at  poultry  farming  t — 
Yes. 

13.646.  When  we  saw  you  at  Aberdeen,  you  said, 
in  answer  to  questions,  that  you  thought  poultry 
fiarming  would  be  a.suitable  thing  fw  the  employment 
of  women  or  girls  % — ^Tes ;  I  think  it  would  b& 

13.647.  Li  reformatory  institutions? — Tes;  in  re- 
formatory institutions,  so  be  that  there  were  land 
allowed  for  a  run  for  the  poultry. 

13.648.  Where  were  ^ou  gaining  your  experience 
about  poultiyt — I  was  just  at  a  gentleman's  private 
house  to  see  the  working  of  incubators.  I  was  not 
on  a  poultry  fum,  as  we  hove  no  poultry  farms  in 
our  district  My  object  was  chiefly  to  learn  about  the 
working  of  the  iDOobators — the  heating  of  the  cham- 
bers, ha. 

13.649.  What  was  the  size  of  the  establishment} — 
It  was  only  a  gentleman's  private  area,  with  one  ineu- 
botor  and  200  chickens.  At  a  place  like  Oldmill  there 
could  be  a  great  many  more  raised,  as  there  could  be 
a  larger  run.  It  was  at  Murtle,  arid  there  tiie  poultry 
did  not  thrive  very  well,  as  it  was  too  much  sur- 
nninded  by  (zees,  and  there  was  so  much  fallen 
leaves. 

.  13,660.  Supposing  you  aimed  at  Oldmill  at  500 
poultry  to  commence  with,  how  much  land  would  you 
l^ink  neoessaiy  for  that? — Two  aores^  with  coops, 
would  be  quite  enough  for  that  number. 

13,651.  If  you  have  too  many  poultry  on  a  run, 
are  they  not  very  apt  to  get  diseased? — But  that 
would  not  be  too  many  if  they  were  kept  dean. 


13,662.  How  many  girls  could  you  employ  in  con- 
nection with  600  poultry  1 — With  dairy,  I  would  say 
about  20  to  30  girls. 

13.653.  What  would  they  do?— There  would  be  a 
lot  of  work  in  connection  with  the  preparing  of  food, 
over  and  above  the  keeping  of  the  place  clean. 

13.654.  But  you  could  not  employ  20  or  30?— It 
would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  girls,  and  if  they  were 
required  to  be  in  sobool  so  many  hours  a  day.  It  is 
only  the  system  of  working  with  boys  that  I  know ;  I 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  girls. 

13.655.  You  are  calculating  on  half-timers  1 — Yes. 

13.656.  And  you  would  ti^e  probably  three  shifts 
of  girls  a  day  ? — ^No ;  two  would  do. 

13.657.  "That  is  to  say,  you  would  take  about  10 
girls  for  a  two-acre  poultiry  farm! — Yes. 

13.658.  You  would  prefer  to  work  them  in  with  the 
dairy  ? — Yes ;  that  would  work  far  better. 

13.659.  With  your  present  dairy,  for  instance,  and 
500  poultry  added  to  it,  how  do  you  think  you  would 
manage  that  ?  If  you  had  girls,  how  many  would  you 
need  for  your  dairy? — I  do  not  know  how  girls  would 
da  They  would  not  do  at  all  among  the  cows,  as 
they  would  not  have  strength  for  the  milking. 

13.660.  But  supposing  you  had  big  girls,  say  about 
the  same  age  ae  the  boys? — 16,  16,  and  17  years  of 
age  would  do<  For  36  cows,  which  is  the  number  we 
have  imder  milk  just  now,  we  would  reqriire  eight 
girls  for  milking  in  the  time  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
done  in,  and  to  do  the  churning  and  butter-mokii^  and 
all  combined. 

13.661.  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  eight  girls  could 
do  all  the  work  ? — Yes ;  in  connection  with  Uie  dairy. 

13.662.  Do  you  mean  half-timers? — Yes;  to  allow 
the  one  set  to  stop  when  the  other  comes. 
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Mit$  WaOctr.      13,663.  That  is  two  shifta  of  four  girls  t->Yes;  two 

-—        shifts  a  day.  '■       ,  ■ 

28  Dee.  1894.  13564,  There  does  not  appear  to  be  very  much 
employment  for  woman  even  about  a  dairy  farmt — 
Well,  I  just  work  it  with  three  women. 

13,66^.  Supposing  you  were  working  the  dury 
with  women,  and  added  poultry  forming  on  to  it,  how 
many  would  you  require) — Taking  SOO  hens,  another 
woman  and  a  girl  would  do  quite  well. 

13.666.  What  is  your  idea  about  the  monetary 
results  of  poultry-fuTDingt  Ton  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  the  dairy,  don't  you  t — Yes ;  dairies  pay  welL 

13.667.  You  get  a  good  price  for  your  butter) — 
Yes :  a  laige  price  for  both  butter  and  eggs  just  now. 

13.668.  The  poultry  you  have,  do  they  pay) — No; 
the  small  number  <d  potdtzy  we  have  do  not  pay.  It 
is  only  for  the  conTenience  of  customer^  we  ked^ 
them.  They  do  not  pay,  unless  you  study  them  oare- 
fiilly  for  mai^et.  Home-bred  poultry  don't  pay,  be- 
cause you  can  buy  them  at  these  sales  at  half  the 
price  you  could  sell  them  at. 

13.669.  Is  that  sol — Yes;  unless  you  rear  them 
and  send  them  to  the  London  market  direct  for  your- 
self, they  won't  pay. 

13.670.  Take  the  eggs,  they  would  surely  pay) — 
They  would  pay  just  now,  but  not  in  the  summer,  unless 
you  use  them  for  hatching.  In  the  summer  they  will 
get  the  very  best  eggs  for  9d.  and  lOd.  the  dozen. 
Both  eggs  and  home-lnied  poultry  will  pay  if  you  send 
them  off  to  London ;  but  they  won't  do  it  to  consume 
them  at  home.  Of  course,  we  have  private  customers 
for  ours,  and  they  pay  well  enough. 

13.671.  What  do  you  get  for  your  eggs  in  the  sum- 
mer)—We  never  sell  them  below  a  shilling  per  dozen. 

13.672.  And  in  the  winter)— 28.,  2s.  3d.,  and  2s. 
6d. 

13.673.  You  have  never  been  connected  with  a 
girls'  reformatory)  —  No;  I  have  been  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  matron  of  the  one  in  Aberdeen,  but 
I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is  laundiy- 
work  they  do  there. 

13.674.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that,  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  people,  habitual  offenders,  there  should 
be  adult  reformatories.  Supposing  that  we  were  to 
recommend  an  adult  reformatory  for  women,  do  you 
think  many  of  them  could  be  employed  either  in  dairy 
or  poultry  woi^ ) — If  the  two  were  combined  I  think 
they  mignt  do,  but  they  would  not  do  separately. 

13.675.  And  you  ooiud  not  employ  a  great  number 
of  women ) — Not  unless  it  were  on  a  large  scale,  and 
yon  were  to  make  the  women  do  everything.  If  we 
were  to  put  away  all  the  men,  we  could  employ  a 
great  many  women,  but  it  is  almost  neceraary  that  you 
^ould  have  so  many  men. 

13.676.  How  many  men  have  you  got  in  your 
establishment) — We  have  four  men,  and  we  have  only 
a  man  principal  in  each  department  The  boys  do 
everything  else.  There  are  eleven  boys  on  the  farm 
but  they  are  not  all  employed  about  tlie  dairy.  The 
number  of  boys  employed  varies  according  to  the 


13.677.  You  have  in  the  dairy  three  women  and 
eleven  boys ) — The  boys  are  not  in  the  dairy,  they  are 
only  for  keeping  the  place  tidy. 

13.678.  "Die  byre )— No ;  but  there  is  a  concreted 
square  before  the  dairy  door  which  has  to  be  washed, 
and  the  road  from  the  byre  down  to  the  dairy  has  also 
to  be  washed. 

13.679.  And  who  attends  to  the  byre ) — The  cattle- 
man and  two  boys.  Then  there  are  two  boys  to  keep 
the  stable  tidy,  and  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
form  has  from  six  to  eight  boys,  and,  in  the  harvest  or 
a  busy  season,  he  may  have  twelve  or  fourteen  or  even 
twen^  boys. 

13.680.  How  many  acres  have  yon  on  the  farm ) — 
150  acres,  but  there  are  100  acres  rented.  Only  60 
belong  to  the  institution. 

13.681.  You  see  that,  even  in  the  sununer  time,  the 
number  of  boys  employed  in  the  dairy  and  at  agricul- 
tural work  is  very  sinall )— About  30  over  all.  We 
could  easUy  emproy  more,  but  we  cannot  get  more 


without  reducing  the  number  at  the  schools,  and  at  Miu  Walker . 
shoemaking,  carpentering,  and  tailoring.  

13.682.  How  many  could  you  employ  on  the  form  28  Dee^sw. 
if  you  could  get  them ) — We  could  easily  do  without 

two  of  the  men.  I  have  seen  a  boy  at  Old  IGll  Be- 
formatory  working  the  second  pair.  We  have  a  man 
now  doing  that  When  the  Act  came  into  operation 
we  could  not  get  boys. . 

13.683.  Explain  that  1 —  When  the  reformatory  at 
Inverness  was  shut  we  got  their  boys,  but  they  were 
too  small  to  manage  a  pair  of  horses ;  they  could  only 
manage  one  horse. 

13.684.  Gould  you  get  good  work  out  of  the  boyfe) 
— Oh,  yes. 

13.685.  Could  you  get  a  man's  work  out  of  them ) 
— Yes,  some  boys  would  work  as  weU  as  any  man, 
although  not  so  heavy  work. 

13.686.  Willing  workers )— Yee. 

13.687.  You  must  have  had  a  lot  of  boys  through 
your  hands) — Yes;  I  have  seen  the  reformatory 
cleared  twice. 

13.688.  Have  you  watched  them) — Yes;  there  is 
an  annual  return. 

13.689.  But  that  runs  for  only  three  years  f^WelJ, 
a  great  many  of  the  boys  come  back  when  they  are 
grown-up  men — in  foot,  the  first  boy  that  ever  was 
discharged  from  the  reformatory  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
farm  manager  perhaps  about  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  ago. 

13.690.  What  was  he) — He  was  a  shipbuilder  in 
some  shipbuilding  yard  in  Aberdeen,  where  he  served 
his  time  after  leaving.  He  has  wrought  himself  up  to 
be  a  foreman  in  some  shipbuilding  yud  in  Glasgow. 

13.691.  I  met  in  Greenock  the  other  day,  in  prism, 
a  man  who  had  been  at  Oldmill  Reformatory,  and  he 
said  that  when  he  was  there  there  were  seven  boys 
fh>m  Greenock  in  the  institution  ) — ^Yes,  I  believe  that. 

13.692.  He  said  that  of  these  seven  boys  only  two 
were  doing  well ) — These  south  country  boys  are  very 
difficult  to  keep  in  view.  Mr  Graham  kept  them 
better  in  view  than  anyone  else,  because  he  comes  from 
the  south;  but  there  were  two  or  three  boys  from 
Greenock,  and  I  don't  know  if  any  of  them  did  well. 

13.693.  Have  you  any  from  Edinburgh ) — We  have 
a  few  from  Leith,  but  I  don't  know  about  Edinburgh. 

13.694.  Do  they  do  well,  as  a  rule)— I  like  the 
Leith  boys  better  than  the  Greenock  boys,  because 
there  are  a  good  few  Greenock  boys  Irish.  'There  are 
also  a  good  few  boys  from  Glasgow,  and  one  from 
Rothesay,  and  there  is  a  number  of  Loohee  and  Perth 
boys. 

13.695.  If  you  were  told  now  that  half  the  boys  that 
come  out  of  Oldmill  do  well,  do  you  think  that  would 
be  below  or  above  the  mark) — I  think  that  would  be 
very  near  the  average,  so  for  as  I  can  learn  about  them ; 
but,  of  course,  there  is  a  change  just  now  In  the  institu- 
tion, and  I  think,  if  everything  is  right  settled  up,  the 
boys  will  do  better,  because  they  have  never  been 
trrated  with  kindness. 

13.696.  There  is  a  change  of  governor ) — Yes ;  the 
old  governor  was  very  harsh  and  cruel  to  the  boys.  I 
thought  all  along  that,  if  the  boys  had  been  shown 
more  kindness,  they  would  have  done  better. 

13.697.  Then,  do  you  think  Oldmill  boys  turned  out 
worse  than  those  from  other  institutions ) — I  do  not 
think  that  I  do  not  think  they  turned  out  so  bad  as 
the  industrial  school  boys  at  Oubank,  but,  of  course, 
they  are  much  younger  than  the  Oldmill  boys.  We 
get  many  of  the  boys  after  they  have  served  tlieir 
time  in  Oakbank. 

13.698.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  industrial 
school  boys  from  Oakbank  now) — ^T%ere  is  on  the 
farm  just  now  a  boy  who  was,  I  think,  five  years  in 
Oakbank.    We  will  be  through  with  him  in  Februaiy. 

13.699.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  sent  to  yout— 
For  getting  out  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  going  in  at 
a  window  and  stealing.  Mr  Smith  would  not  ttdce  him 
back,  and  so  he  was  sent  to  us. 

13.700.  Do  many  of  the  other  oases  find  titeir  way 
to  you  under  rimilar  circumstances  1 — ^Mostly  for  the 
same,  but  sometimes  for  running  away.    When  they 
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JtiM  Walker,  run  away  three  times  from  Oakbank,  Mr  Smith  goes 
^~"         to  the  oourt^  and  says  he  cannot  take  them  back.   Then 

j»  iMXi.  1894.  Jjjgy         ^^       ^^^         ^         yg 

13.701 .  That  is,  of  course,  bad  conduct,  but  it  is  not 
•eriminal? — They  have  nowhere  else  to  go.      They 

must  either  take  them  to  the  industrial  school,  or  let 
-them  go  to  the  bad,  if  they  don't  come  to  us. 

13.702.  You  know  about  the  girls'  place  in  Aber- 
■deen  I — I  know  the  place ;  it  is  splendidly  fitted  up. 

13,702a.  You  don't  know,  I  suppose,  much  about 
•girls? — No. 

13.703.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Tell  us  what  equip- 
jnent  you  would  want  in  a  poultry  yard.    You  would 

want  a  house  t — Oh,  yes. 

13.704.  What  else  t— Then,  if  you  were  to  rear 
-the  poultry,  you  would  need  coops  for  hatching  them  in. 

13.705.  A  lot  of  them? — A  good  few,  whether  they 
were  hatched  with  hens  or  incubators,  because  you 
would  require  coops  to  put  the  chickens  in  after  they 
-were  hatched. 

13.706.  What  would  it  cost  to  put  up  a  house,  and 
■coops,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  for  100  fowls,  suppose  you 
got  all  the  plant  ready  ? — I  could  not  say  what  the 
expense  would  be.  If  they  were  wooden  they  would 
not  cost  much. 

13.707.  £5J— Oh,  yes;  more. 

13.708.  £10?— I  thiuk  that  would  be  plenty. 

13.709.  You  think  JE 10  would  house  100  fowls?— 
Perfectly. 

13.710.  Then,  as  to  runs.  I  suppose  you  would 
■give  them  two  or  three  runs,  and  move  them  from 
.one  to  the  other  &om  time  to  time  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  is 
best. 

13.711.  I  think  you  say  an  acre  for  200?— That 
would  be  plenty. 

13.712.  Breaking  it  up  into  runs  ? — That  would  be 
better. 

13.713.  {By  Dr  Farquharson.)  Did  you  not  say  two 
■acres  for  600  ? — That  would  be  too  much. 

13.714.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  What  was  it  you  did 
say? — It  was  600  that  was  spoken  of. 

13.715.  What  would  you  do  with  your  ground? — 
It  woiild  have  to  be  ploughed  up,  turned  over,  covered 
with' sand,  and  cleaned  every  now  and  again. 

13.716.  Yes;  but  about  dividing  it  for  600?— It 
would  be  divided  into  five  in  that  way. 

13.717.  What  would  you  put  round  it? — Wire  fenc- 
ing four  or  five  feet  high. 

13.718.  Nomore?— That  would  do. 

13.719.  Would  they  not  fly  over  that  if  they  were 
not  fat  ? — Oh,  no,  they  would  not  fly  over ;  they  won't 
seek  to  fly  if  they  are  kept  in. 

13.720.  Don't  they  sometimes  fly  over  ?— Oh,  yes, 
often,  but  not  unless  there  is  something  enticing  them. 

13.721.  There  might  be  people  outside  enticing 
them  ? — I  don't  think  they  would  fly  for  that  at  any 
rate. 

13.722.  How  many  would  you  kill  for  use  every 
month,  suppose  you  had  500? — Just  at  the  season 
they  were  most  required. 

13.723.  But  there  would  not  be  very  many  women 
occupied  in  really  managing  this  thing  after  all? 
How  would  you  fill  up  the  time  if  you  had  somewhat 
elderly  girls?  Could  they  do  any  kind  of  gardening? 
— Perfectly  well. 

13.724.  But,  what  about  digging;  they  could  not 
do  that!  Did  you  ever  see  women  digging? — ^Not 
very  often.     I  have  dug  potatoes,  but  that  is  all. 

13.725.  But  they  could  not  prepare  the  ground  for 
potatoes,  for  instance? — No,  they  would  not  have 
strength  for  that 
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13.726.  That  would  be  reducing  the  amount  otMim  WaOctr, 
labour  immensely,  if  you  did  only  the  reaping  and  the 
cropping  ? — But  they  would  have  all  the  feeding  to  do, 
and  there  would  also  be  the  killing,  and  plucking,  and 
so  oa  The  food  is  all  to  wash  and  boil,,  and  mash 
up. 

13.727.  That  would  not  take  more  than  three  girls 
at  the  outside  ? — Three  girls  could  do  it  perfectly. 

13.728.  Can  you  suggest  anything  else  you  could 
have  to  fill  up  the  time  if  you  bad — we  will  call  them 
women? — There  is  little  else  you  could  keep  them 
going  at,  unless  laundry  or  household  work.  It  would 
be  losing  their  time  to  let  them  work  outside.  They 
must  be  trained  to  inside  work  as  well.  I  train  my 
boys  BO  that  they  can  do  anything  out  or  in.. 

13.729.  Can  they  mend  their  own  clothes? — Yes, 
and  knit  their  stockings. 

13.730.  I  thought  they  had  knitting  machines? — 
So  they  have ;  but  they  are  taught  to  do  the  knitting 
by  hand  as  well. 

13.731.  Cannot  they  get  a  snflBcient  number  of  boys 
to  knit  that  they  have  to  get  a  machine.  I  thought 
a  machine  would  make  for  the  whole  lot  ? — Yes ;  but 
they  get  the  chance  of  learning  to  knit,  so  that  they 
could  do  it  if  it  bad  to  be  done ;  there  are  always  so 
many  boys  that  can  knit. 

13.732.  (By  Mits  Stevemon.)  If  it  were  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  filling  up  the  women's  time,  you  could,  both  in 
the  dairy  and  in  the  poultry  farm,  I  suppose,  make  a 
good  deal  of  work  by  keeping  up  a  very  high  state  of 
cleanliness,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  although  it  would 
not  pay?-— Yes;  it  is  just  at  that  they  are  kept 
mostly. 

13.733.  What  I  mean  is — you  could  do  more  than 
is  aotually  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

13.734.  In  model  dairies,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  particular  cleaning  to  do  ?--Tbere  is  a 
great  deal  of  that  with  us. 

13,736.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
women  outside,  you  think  that  none  of  them  would  be 
able  to  do  the  digging? — Plenty  of  that  class  of 
women  can  dig  perfectly  well,  but  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  class.  I  have  seen  women  on  large 
farms  away  in  the  north  who  just  wrought  alongside 
men,  and  could  do  everything.  That  class  of  women 
you  talk  about,  I  believe,  a  great  many  of  them  can 
turn  their  hand  to  the  spade  and  graip  as  well  as  a 
great  many  of  the  men  can  do. 

13.736.  (By  Dr  Farquharion.)  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  in  the  Highlands  a  great  many  of  the  women  do 
a  great  deal  of  the  agricultural  work — digging  and 
such  like  ? — I  understand  so. 

13.737.  Without  any  detriment  to  their  health  ? — 
It  will  not  touch  their  health.  The  women  who  work 
outside  are  very  healthy. 

13,736.  How  do  you  think  that  poultry  farming, 
which  b  not  successful  with  you  on  a  small  scale, 
would  pay  on  a  large  scale  ? — It  would  pay  on  a  large 
scale  to  send  on  to  the  London  markets. 

13.739.  You  think  you  could  get  a  good  opening  in 
the  London  markets? — Yes;  Scottish  poultry,  and 
butter,  and  eggs  are  very  much  sought  after  in 
London. 

13.740.  Where  does  the  foreign  competition  come 
from — France,  or  where? — The  poultry  mostly  come 
from  Ireland  and  France. 

13.741.  Is  that  from  large  dairy  farms? — Just 
poultry  farming. 

13.742.  On  a  large  scale  ?— On  a  very  large  scale. 
[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


OvMtabU 
Bnmntr. 


Mb.  JAMES  F.  BREMNER,  Chief  Constable  of  Fifeshire,  recalled  and  examined  by  Col.  M'Hardy. 


13.743.  You  have  got  some  supplementary  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  tramps  since  I  saw  you  t — Yes,  I  have 
got  the  Sunday  evening  census. 

13.744.  Please  tell  us  what  it  is? — The  census  in 
the  County  of  Fife  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  last,  ex- 
clusive of  Kirkcaldy  and  Dunfermline,  which  have 


CoMUMt 
separate  police  forces,  has  been  very  carefully  taken  Sremner. 
by  the  police  in  the  various  districts,  and  the  total 
number  of  vagrants  found,  adults  and  children,  is  294, 
of  which  number  26  are  children  and  268  adults, 
male  and  female.  By  the  instructions  I  gave  to  the 
police  we  have  separated  these,  ns  far  as  we  could,  into 

uigiiizea  uy  v^j  v^  vypt  •- v- 
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two  classes — what  we  would  term  real  vagranta,  per- 
sons who  don't  want  to  work,  and  those  who,  if  we  are 

to  believe  their  story,  are  really  in  search  of  work,  or 

28  Dec.  18»4  ^ovld  work  if  they  could  get  it.  The  number  of  real 
— — .  '  vagrants  out  of  the  294  is  137,  of  whom  15  are  child- 
ren and  122  adults.  These  we  call  regular  tramps. 
Those  in  search  of  work,  whom  we  believe  from  what 
.  is  told  by  the  persons  themselves,  and  what  the  police 
have  been  able  to  gather  from  their  circumstances,  are 
146  adults  and  11  children — total,  167.  I  should  say, 
however,  that  of  these  latter  27  are  pedlars ;  that  is  to 
say,  have  pedlars'  certificates  ;  but  I  have  classed  them 
with  those  who  are  seeking  to  work. 

13.745.  Have  you  got  any  account  of  how  many  of 
these  are  foreign  to  the  county  altogether,  and  how 
many  are  known  to  the  police  by  headmark  1 — Well, 
they  know  very  few.  They  know  some,  but  not  many. 
Those  of  Scottish  nationaUty  are  176  adults  and  2S 
children. 

13.746.  How  many  are  Fife  meni — It  is  very  hard 
to  say.  We  have  tested  their  place  of  birth,  but  they 
are  seen  in  Fife  now  and  again  wandering  over  the 
counties,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  of  Stirling, 
Perth,  and  Forfar. 

13.747.  In  a  group  round  Fife? — Not  in  a  group 
exactly,  but  individually. 

13.748.  I  mean  in  the  counties  as  a  group? — 
Yes. 

13.749.  Have  you  got  how  many  come  before  the 
police  in  Fifeshire  1 — Do  you  mean  convictions  ? 

13,760.  No ;  I  mean  where  the  police  are  acquainted 
with  them — what  has  been  called  ocal  vagrants,  as 
distinguished  from  strangers? — I  could  not  give  you 
exact  figures  of  them  from  the  Sunday  night  census. 

13.751.  Could  you  give  me  approximate  figures! — 
I  should  be  inclined  to  estimate  them  at  20  to  26  per 
cent,  that  we  see  every  now  and  again. 

13.752.  So  that  the  great  mass  of  them  are  apparently 
a  continuous  stream  of  strangers  1 — A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  strangers  at  all  events  passing  through. 

13.753.  Have  you  got  any  special  information 
about  their  housing  when  you  took  that  census  t — Yes, 

I  have.  There  are  very  few  who  have  any  fixed  place 
of  abode ;  but  six  told  us  that  they  had  families  left 
at  Edinburgh,  Lanark,  Dumfries,  Dundee,  Glasgow, 
and  Stirling. 

13.754.  These  were  males,  I  suppose? — These  are 
females.     I  don't  know  what  they  are. 

13.756.  But  it  was  men  who  told  you? — And 
women  as  well.  For  example,  there  was  one  of  these 
five  a  woman  who  was  found  in  Cupar  bui'gh — one  child 
in  London,  and  one  in  the  Mars  training  ship.     Of  the 

II  children  found  in  the  Cupar  division,  only 
three  were  found  educated.  But,  in  answer  to  your 
question,  there  are  a  few  of  the  vagrants,  whom  we 
met  with  on  the  Sunday  evening,  have  families  left  at 
these  places. 

13,766.  The  question  was,  that  I  supposed  the  man 
was  the  vagrant  in  these  cases,  and  not  the  woman? — 
I  am  not  able  to  tell  you.  The  information  given 
to  the  police  may  have  been  from  a  male  or  a  female. 
I  don't  know,  except  in  this  case,  of  a  female  who 
was  found  in  Cupar. 

13.757.  That  was  not  her  husband's  home? — Well 
I  could  not  say. 

13,768.  As  to  how  they  passed  the  night  before  or 
after  the  taking  of  the  census  ? — Twelve  were  found  in 
houses  of  refuge,  hospitals,  and  poorhouses.  That 
is  the  printed  heading,  but,  in  reality,  there  are  no 
refuges.     One  of  the  twelve  was  a  female  child. 

13.759.  Then,  in  the  common  lodgings— where  are 
they  ? — They  are  in  the  burghs  principally. 

13.760.  'These  are  private  lodging-houses  where 
they  have  to  pay  ? — These  are  lodging-houses  which 
are  licensed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  and  for 
which  shelter  the  applicants  have  to  pay  their  3d.  to 
4d.  per  night. 

13.761.  How  many  were  there  in  these  ? — In  these 
common  lodging-houses,  and  others  of  a  better  class 
where  they  pay  6d.,  there  were  144  adults,  male  and 
female,  and  13  children— total,  157. 


13.762.  That  is  about  half  of  them  ?— That  is  so.        cku/- 

13.763.  Therefore,  many  of  them  do  pay  for  their  ComtabU 
night^s  lodging  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  da  Then,  in  .Sreiniwr. 
public  parks,  gardens,  or  streets —  28  Dec  18»4, 

13.764.  That  is  the  printed  heading,  but  what  does       — — 
it  mean? — Principally  about  pits  and  brickworks — 113 

adult  males  and  females,  and  12  children. 

13,766.  Sleeping  out  actually  ? — In  the  shelter  of  a 
colliery,  pit-head,  shed  with  a  boiler  inside,  or  at  a 
brick-work. 

13.766.  Are  they  sufficiently  covered  on  a  frosty 
uigbt  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  <|uite  comfort- 
able for  that  class  of  people.  There  are  as  many  as  20 
of  them  found  in  a  place  of  that  kind. 

13.767.  In  regard  to  these  294,  excepting  the  27 
pedlars,  how  did  you  know  that  those  who  made 
pretensions  to  be  looking  for  work  were  really  in  search 
of  work  ? — We  took  the  statements  of  those  whom  t 
have  mentioned  as  in  search  of  work,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  definite  information  known  to  the  police  of  their 
knowledge,  we  most  take  their  statements.  There  are 
indications  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  police,  show 
that  they  are  telling  a  true  story. 

13.768.  Leaving  aside  the  pedlars,  were  all  these- 
men  with  money  in  their  pockets  ? — They  would  have 
a  very  small  amount.  They  all  live  from  hand  to  hand, 
from  day  to  day,  and  even  these  pedlars  are  often  in 
the  same  condition. 

13.769.  Can  you  give  us  anything  about  the 
education  of  these  tramps  ? — Of  these  294,  the  number 
that  could  read  and  write — it  may  be  imperfectly,  but 
they  said  they  could — was  260. 

13.770.  Old  and  young?— Of  the  26  children,  there 
were  only  four  that  could  read  and  write.  The  others 
were  stated  by  the  police  to  be  without  education. 

13.771.  Did  they  find  out  how  the  four  were 
educated  ? — I  cannot  answer  that 

13.772.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  adults  were 
apparently  educated  ?— A  large  number  could  read  or 
write,  but  it  may  be  in  an  imperfect  manner — I  should 
say  in  an  imperfect  manner,  on  the  whole. 

13.773.  But  that  would  not  indicate  that  they  were 
hereditary  vagrants,  if  I  may  say  so  ? — They  must  have 
had  the  blessings  of  the  Education  Act  to  a  certain 
extent. 

13.774.  If  they  had  been  vagrants  from  their  chQd- 
hood,  the  same  as  these  children,  they  apparently  would 
not  have  been  educated  ? — I  believe  a  number  of  these 
whom  we  took  on  Sunday  have  drifted  into  vagrancy 
from  various  causes — it  may  be  lack  of  occupation,  and 
no  means  of  earning  money. 

13,776.  One  would  naturally  imagine  that  in  their 
youth  they  had  been  stationary  rather  than  moving 
about  from  their  earliest  years  ? — I  think  the  bulk  of 
them  come  under  the  description  that  you  are  now 
stating  to  me. 

13.776.  Yon  stated  there  were  137  real  vagrants, 
and  you  imagine  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  137 
had  developed  into  vagrants  through  being  the  children 
of  stationary  parents? — I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
developed  into  vagrancy  from  habit,  and  acquiring  a 
liking  fur  the  roving  life  that  these  vagrants  lead. 

13.777.  Were  there  any  of  them  sick? — No,  none 
of  these. 

13.778.  I  mean,  did  any  of  the  294  complain  of 
illness  ? — No. 

13.779.  Or,  did  your  constables  take  any  notice  of 
that  ? — They  would  have  reported  it,  if  they  did.  The 
children  of  these  tramps  seemed  fairly  well  cared  for 
as  a  rule ;  in  good  physical  condition,  I  mean. 

13.780.  Your  remark  about  health  applies  not  only 
to  the  children,  but  to  the  adults  1 — To  the  whole. 

13.781.  AU  in  good  health?— To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  If  there  were  any  ill  it  must  have  been 
a  very  small  proportion  indeed. 

13.782.  How  many  of  them  were  under  the  influence 
of  drink? — None,  so  far  as  the  police  could  judge. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  any  would  be  under 
drink  on  a  Sunday  night,  for  if  they  got  a  supply 
on  Saturday  it  would  almost  certaiiUy  be  finish^ 
long  before  midnight  on  Sunday. 
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•ilKi^-  13,783.  Ib  there  auy  other  information  that  you 

OonstabU         took  specially  that  you  could  give  to  the  Committee  1 — 

frtmntr^        I  do  not  think  there  is. 

ifiS  Dee.  1894.       13,784.  Can   you  give  us  any  suggestion  how   to 

deal  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  at  present  with 

that  class  of  people  of  whom  yon  hare  127  sleeping 
-out  iu  the  open  air  in  Fifeshire,  so  as  to  prevent 
begging,  and  to  get  a  hold  of  their  children  to  educate 
them  ^Well,  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  begging, 
I  think  I  stated  when  I  was  here  last  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  power  that  is  conferred  upon  the  police 
under  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  1892,  but  that  would 
require  to  be  used  with  discretion.  As  to  shelter  for 
them,  if  it  is  suggested  that  the  state  or  the  local 
authority  should  provide  shelter  for  these  people,  that 
is  a  very  big  question,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  is  to  be  done  in  a  question  of  that  kind. 

13,786.  Bat  look  at  it  simply  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  chief  constable  of  a  county  with  a  lot  of 
..experience,  independently  of  whom  the  expense  is  to 
fall  upon.  What^  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  way 
to  deal  with  them  in  regard  to  shelter  1 — It  is  not  very 
.easy  to  answer.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  were  to  deal 
with  them  uuder  compulsion  we  would  require  powers, 
■io  put  it  plainly,  to  apprehend  them,  and  convey  them 
to  a  shelter.  Many  of  them  would  not  thank  the 
police  for  that:  they  would  prefer  to  go  their  own 
way.  There  is  a  proportion  that  come  to  tho  police, 
and  ask  for  shelter  in  the  cells  at  night — a  very  small 
proportion  it  is,  and,  of  course,  they  are  refused  regularly, 
as  the  cells  are  only  for  the  temporary  detention  of 
persons  charged  with  crime.  Very  few  of  the  137  real 
vagrants  I  have  mentioned  would  come  to  ask  shelter 
from  the  police,  and,  if  we  are  to  deal  with  them,  it 
must  be  by  having  power  to  put  them  into  the  shelters 
against  their  wilL 

13.786.  But  if  yon  applied  the  Burgh  Police  Act  to 
the  counties  you  would  have  probably,  indeed  almost 
certainly,  the  housing  to  provide  not  only  for  the  137, 
but  for  the  whole  294 1 — Very  likely,  as  the  majority 
of  them  beg. 

13.787.  Then,  suppose  you  stopped  begging,  the 
necessity  for  the  housing  would  stand  out  more  clearly  1 
— I  scarcely  think  you  will  ever  stop  begging. 

13.788.  But  wouldn't  you  like  to  see  shelters  of 
some  sort  for  those  who  are  really  in  search  of  work  1 — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  shelters  of 
that  kind  here  and  there  throughout  the  county. 
There  are  numbers  who  come  in  inclement  weather, 
and  ask  shelter  from  the  police,  but  they  are  refused. 
I  decline  to  let  them  be  put  into  the  cells.  These  are 
cases  where  sympathy  gete  the  better  of  regulations  and 
relief  is  afiPorded  by  the  police. 

13.789.  {By  tlie  Chairman.)  Relief  is  afforded  1— 
Well,  I  give  them  relief  myself. 

13.790.  {By  Col  M'Hardy.)  Do  you  see  how  the 
children  could  be  sent  to  school? — Yes,  if  you  give 
powers  to  take  the  children  away  from  their  parents. 
That,  however,  involves  the  very  serious  question  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  parents  to  the  children. 

13.791.  Under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  any 
child  under  14  years  of  age  found  begging  may  be 
sent  to  a  certified  industrial  school  The  Act  also 
provided  that  any  person  may  bring  before  two  justices 
any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  14  that  comes 
under  the  following  description,  and  have  committed 
to  an  industrial  school,  viz. : — *  Found  wandering  and 
'  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or 
'  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence.' 
That  clause  would  seem  to  give  sufficient  power  in 
itself,  would  it  not  ? — I  am  not  very  sure  of  that. 

13.792.  It  is  interpreted,  I  understand,  as  if  it  were 
necessary  not  only  to  fulfil  all  these  conditions,  but  to 
fulfil  otiiers  that  are  enumerated  in  the  Act ;  but,  if 
that  clause  were  to  stand  alone,  it  would  cover  the 
vagrants'  children  t — I  am  not  sure  that  it  would.  I 
should  doubt  it  very  much.  Very  few  of  these 
children  I  have  spokoi  about  are  really  found  wander- 
ing. They  are  found  with  persons  who  are  their  reputed 
parents.  Perhaps  it  is  not  proper  guardianship,  but  it 
is  guardianship.     I   would  have  doubts  whether  that 
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clause    would    be    sufficiently    strong    to    deal   with  CSki^- 
them.  Oimkable 

13.793.  Bat  it  would  have  to  be  a  clause  something  ^*'*""*^- 
like  that  that  would  have  to  be  passed  in  order  to 
obtain  charge  of  these  children  1 — It  would.  You  are 
taking  these  children  away  from  their  reputed  parents 
— if  it  is  thought  desirable — and  educating  them.  We 
have  nearly  every  year  cases  of  children  sent  to  industrial 
schools  under  that  very  section,  but  not  many. 

13.794.  Of  these  tramp  children  1 — Yes;  of  parents 
that  are  really  unable  to  maintain  them. 

13,796.  Who  are  tramping  1 — Who  are  going  from 
place  to  place  seeking  work. 

13.796.  {By  the  CJiairman.)  Would  not  this  clause  I 
already  referred  to  cover  them,  viz.: — 'That  is  found 
'  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in  any  public  place 
'  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving  alms '  1 — I 
believe  it  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  cover  a  number  of 
them,  but  not  the  class  that  Col.  M'Hardy  is  pointing 
at. 

13.797.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  In  regard  to  those  of 
whom  you  spoke  as  having  been  got  hold  of,  what 
are  the  conditions  you  point  tot — I  point  to  the 
conditions  of  children  whose  parents,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, are  literally  leading  a  vagrant  life,  wandering 
from  place  to  place.  The  children,  loitering  on  the 
streets,  get  into  bad  habits,  and  beyond  the  control  of 
their  parents.  These  children  are  in  danger  of  lapsing 
into  crime,  and  some  of  them  may  have  committed  petty 
crimes,  but,  rather  than  send  them  to  a  reformatory,  we 
send  them  to  an  industrial  school 

13.798.  This  Committee  has  found,  in  examining  a 
variety  of  witnesses,  many  of  them  chief  constables 
and  persons  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Scotland,  a  very  great  variety  in  the  handling 
of  the  police  in  regard  to  the  offences  about  which  we 
are  making  investigations.  Do  you  think  that  some- 
thing more  nearly  approximate  to  uniformity  could  be 
arrived  at  if  the  inspector  of  constabulary  were 
instructed  to  discover  the  different  modes  in  which 
these  classes  were  dealt  with  by  the  chief  constables, 
so  that  they  might  be  advised  to  proceed  more  generally 
on  the  same  lines  1 — Well,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  lines  are  where  the  divergence  occurs  in  the  mode 
of  treatment 

13.799.  There  is  a  very  great  divergence  in  dealing 
with  drunks,  for  instance.  Sometimes  they  are  liber- 
ated when  sober,  and  other  times  they  are  brought 
before  the  magistrate  without  fail  There  are  also,  as 
you  must  be  aware,  great  differences  in  dealing  with 
prostitutes.  These  are  the  sort  of  differences  I  mean. 
The  matter  is  impressed  upon  one's  mind  in  looking  at 
the  various  records  that  have  been  prepared  for  us  by 
the  immense  differences  in  the  numbers  apprehended 
per  thousand? — You  spoke  just  now  of  the  police 
dealing  with  them.  From  my  point  of  view,  in 
Fifeshire,  it  is  the  magistrates  that  deal  with  them, 
not  the  police. 

13.800.  But  I  am  speaking  of  before  he  comes  to 
the  magistrate? — But  the  poUce  in  Fifeshire  do  not 
deal  with  them  before  they  come  before  a  magistrate. 

13.801.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Fifeshire.  You  may 
take  it  there  is  a  divergence;  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  the  inspector  of  constabulary 
inquiring  into  them  ? — Not  the  least. 

13.802.  {By  the  CJuurman.)  Here  is  a  point  in 
your  own  county.  I  find  that  the  arrests  for  breach  of 
the  peace,  petty  assault,  drunk  and  incapable,  disorderly 
conduct,  vagrancy  and  begging,  prostitution,  and  petty 
theft  in  1893  numbered  1466,  of  which  1389  were 
dealt  with  by  conviction  or  admonition  or  pledge 
forfeited ;  but  in  Dunfermline,  which  is  in  your  county, 
though  not  under  your  jurisdiction,  there  were  723 
arrests  for  the  same  thing,  and  722 — that  is  every 
individual,  except  one — were  dealt  with  by  conviction, 
admonition,  or  pledge  forfeited.  That  is  to  say,  in  your 
case  there  were  about  a  hundred  men  either  found  not 
guilty  or  disposed  of  some  way  else ;  but  in  Dunferm- 
line every  one  of  them,  with  a  single  exception, 
appears  to  have  been  found  guilty,  taking  the  forfeitid 
pledges  as  assuming  guilt? — I  quite  believe  it.     There 
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Chiet-  sre  24  or  26  police  or  royal  burghs  in  Fifeslure  in 

Om^{<         which    magistrates    exercise   jurisdiction,    and    these 
•^''*'"***''         magistrates,  although  they  do  their  duty  well,  they 
28  D«o.  ISM.  probably  have  not  the  same  idea  of  punishment,  and 
—^.—       hence  the  men  in  one  burgh  may  dismiss  with  an 
Admonition  where  another  would  put  on  a  penalty. 

13.803.  Yes,  we  quite  understand  that  A  man  is 
brought  up  before  the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate 
deals  with  him  by  an  admonition.  That  is  all  right ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  722  iu  Dnnfurniline 
and  1389  in  Fifeshire  included  many  admonitions; 
but  between  those  dealt  with  by  the  magistrate,  and 
those  arrested  in  Fifeshire,  there  is  a  difference  of 
about  70,  while  in  Dunfermline  the  difference  between 
those  dealt  with  by  the  magistrate  and  those  arrested 
is  only  one  % — Is  there  no  column  in  which  the  differ- 
ence is  explained  by  'not  proven.' — {Dr  Sutherland.) 
No ;  that  was  not  asked  for. 

13.804.  I  stippose  I  may  take  it  your  men  some- 
times make  mistakes,  and  the  accused  person  is  found 
not  guilty  Y — There  are  occasionally  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  such  like  '  not  guilty.' 

13.805.  I  shall  put  the  matter  to  you  in  this  way : 
If  the  ratio  of  cases  disposed  otherwise  than  by 
'  conviction,  admonition,  or  forfeited  pledges '  was  the 
same  in  Fife  as  it  is  in  Dunfermline,  instead  of  having 
67  people  so  dealt  with  you  would  have  only  two ;  and 
if  the  ratio  were  the  same  in  Dunfermline  as  it  is  in 
Fife,  instead  of  there  being  only  oue  there  should  be 
about  33 1 — Yea,  I  quite  see  that ;  but  I  observe  that 
other  counties  show  erven  greater  differences. 

13.806.  Yes;  but  1  simply  took  your  own  case, 
thinking  you  might  explain  itt— I  cannot,  unless  these 
are  cases  found  not  proven  or  not  guilty.  That  is  the 
only  explanation  I  can  give  without  inquiring  into  the 
matter. 

13.807.  (5y  Dr  Sutherland.)  Would  the  discrep- 
ancy arise  owing  to  the  action  of  burghs  policed  by 
you  working  under  the  Lindsay  Act  or  the  Scottish 
Burgh  Police  Act  1  These  prisoners  might  be  liberated 
without  bringing  them  to  trial  f — Perfectly. 

13.808.  That  explains  the  some  70  of  difference  f — 
It  might  Take  Cupar  as  an  illustration  of  what  is 
done  in  other  burghs.  Many  of  the  prisoners  brought 
in  on  Saturday  night  for  being  drunk  are  dismissed 
by  the  bailie  who  comes  down  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

13.809.  Is  Cupar  given  in  the  Fife  returns  f — ^Yes ; 
everything  except  the  two  buighs  of  Dunfermline  and 
Kirkcaldy. 

13.810.  Are  these  you  refer  to  dismissed  with  an  ad- 
monition, or  what  1 — Dismissed,  and  told  to  sin  no  more, 

13.811.  (By  the  Chairman.)  They  don't  come  before 
the  magistrate  1 — Yes,  they  do.  They  come  before  the 
magistrate  in  the  police  office. 

13.812.  Do  the  magistrates  come  to  look  after  the 
prisoners  throughout  all  your  jurisdiction? — When 
there  are  prisoners  apprehended  in  any  of  the  burghs  on 

'  Saturday  night  it  is  the  duty  of  the  constable  in  charge 

'  to  get  a  magistrate  on  Sunday  morning  to  come  to  the 

police  office  and  remand  or  discharge  them. 

13.813.  Is  it  general  in  any  other  coun^t — I  do  not 
know. 

13.814.  You  have  been  in  other  big  towns  t — Not  in 
connection  with  the  police. 

13.815.  Do  you  know  about  the  Dundee  practice  t — 
I  do  not 

13.816.  Kirkcaldy  and  Dunfermline  will  give  you 
the  same  difference ;  there  must  be  some  difference  of 
procedure  between  these  two  places  T — Please  state  the 
figures. 

13.817.  There  were  890  arrested  in  Kirkcaldy,  and 
880  brought  to  trial  1 — I  have  very  little  doubt  these 
40  were  dismissed  with  a  reprimand,  and  told  not  to 
come  back  again. 

13.818.  Yon  can  easily  find  out  from  your  officers 
what  is  the  difference  between  Kirkcaldy  and  Dun- 
fermline 1 — I  shall  try. 

13.819.  (JSy  Dr  Sutherland.)  In  regard  to  your  own 
figures,  this  Sunday  method  of  treatment  explains  the 
dMerence  between  the  two  columns  f — I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  the  explanation. 


13.820.  {By  the  Chairman.)  How  does  the  Simday  CM^- 
method  work  ? — Oh,  well.     There  has  been  a  standing  CowJtaMe 
order  in  the  county  that  no  man  is  to  be  locked  up  Brenmtr^ 
longer  than  enables  the  police  to  take  him  before  the  28  Dao.  1894.- 
magistrate.     On  a  Saturday  night,  if  a  prisoner  has  com-  -■  ■■   ~ 
mitted  an  offence  or  crime  which  is  outwith  the  burgli, 

I  get  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  come,  and,  in  all  cases 
where  the  crime  has  been  committed  within  the  burgh, 
one  of  the  magistrates  comes  down  regularly  on  the 
Sunday  mornings. 

13.821.  And  he  either  remands  or  dismissest — 
That  is  so, 

13.822.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Is  it  necessary  for  him 
to  remand — the  confinement  would  be  legal  enough  till 
Monday  1 — Yes ;  but  I  don't  want  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  confinement  I  want  the  confinement  by 
the  police  to  be  limited  to  the  very  shortest  time.  It 
frees  the  police  from  anything  like  the  accusation  of 
keeping  a  man  longer  than  they  should  do  before 
bringing  him  before  the  magistrate. 

13.823.  Then,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  you  are 
now  satisfied  that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
police  administration  apparently,  and  different  author- 
ities, and  that  you  see  no  objection  to  it  being  made  the 
business  of  the  inspector  of  constabulary  to  look  into 
these  matters,  and  report  on  them  to  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  1 — Certainly,  I  would  have  no  objections.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  beyond  his  province  to  enter  into  the 
matter  of  the  discrepancy  of  sentences  in  different 
courts  for  similar  crimes. 

13.824.  (By  the  Chairman.)  How  could  yon  possibly 
rectify  that  state  of  mattent  Have  you  any  suggestions- 
to  make! — No,  I  cannot  say.  Even  sheriffs  differ  very 
much  in  their  sentences. 

13,826.  And  so  do  justiciary  judges  } — Quite  true. 

13.826.  (By  Mies  Stevenson.)  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  these  tramp  children.  You  expressed  the  opinion, 
which  I  think  is  a  right  one,  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  remove  from  parents  the  responsibility  of 
their  children,  and  to  break  the  parental  tie,  but  that 
is  a  thing  which  is  done  uuder  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  constantly  in  the  case  of  parents 
who  have  a  settled  habitation,  and  whose  children  are 
taken  from  them  for  little  petty  thefts,  like  stealing 
apples,  or  little  trivial  things  of  that  sort.  These 
children  are  taken  away  from  their  parents  until  they 
are  16  years  of  age.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
greater  responsibility  to  take  away  the  children  of 
parents  who  have  no  settled  home  and  no  opportunities 
of  otherwise  educating  their  children  t — My  idea  is  that 
the  State  would  be  assuming  a  very  large  fatherhood 
over  these  children  if  it  took  them  away  from  th& 
fathers  and  mothers.  Many  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
would  be  very  glad,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  get  quit  of 
them  in  that  way.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
desirable thing  for  the  State  to  do. 

13.827.  Don't  you  think  it  is  possible  that,  if  the 
children  of  these  tramp  families  were  committed  to  some 
kind  of  industrial  school  or  place  of  detention,  that  it 
might  be  an  inducement  to  the  parents  to  make  some 
sort  of  settlement  in  the  place  where  their  children 
weref — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  ther 
children  if  they  were  removed  from  the  sphere  of  evil 
that  surrounds  them,  and  placed  in  some  ordinary 
locality  where  they  might  be  clothed  and  looked  after. 

13.828.  But  my  question  was,  do  you  think,  if  these 
children  were  taken  away  from  their  parents  and  put 
into  an  industrial  school,  that  that  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  the  parents  to  settle  near  themf — I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  answer  that  question.  Their  parents, 
when  out  of  work  and  rightly  disposed,  might  settle ; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  tramp  class  would  settle  as  a 
rule.  They  have  got  the  wandering  habit  ingrained  in 
them. 

13.829.  Have  yon  any  experience  of  the  children 
you  say  have  been  sent  to  industrial  schools  from  that 
tramp  class  as  to  whether  they  have  tamed  out  wellt — 
Yes ;  the  majority,  so  far  as  I  know.  A  few  have 
lapsed.  We  know  about  the  'Mars,'  for  example,  pretty 
well,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
children. 
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13.830.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
responsibility  f— I  think  it  would  if  the  State  or  the 
local  authorities,  or  whatever  the  authority,  were  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  of  feeding,  clothing,  and 
educating  these  children. 

13.831.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  Supposing  it  were 
decided  that  temporary  relief  should  be  given  to  those 
tramping  through  the  country,  who  would  be  the  best 
public  officials  to  dispense ,the  same,  and  to  discriminate 
between  the  worthy  and  the  worthless  1 — May  I  ask  if 
you  point  at  those  who  are  really  seeking  work,  or  to 
the  real  vagrant  classes  t 

13.832.  Suppose  it  is  left  to  some  public  authority 
to  afiord  relief  to  the  honest  tramp  in  search  of  work, 
who  would  be  the  best  official  to  carry  out  these 
provisions  t  Never  mind  the  source  from  which 
the  money  is  to  come  1 — I  think  the  police,  conjoined 
with  the  parochial  anthoritieB,  would  be  the  most 
suitabla 

13.833.  How  could  the  parochial  authorities  be 
available,  seeing  that  there  are  six  policemen  for  every 
poor  inspector.  Inspectors  of  poor  live  miles  apart, 
and  could  not,  without  great  expense,  afford  timely 
relief.  Would  it  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  much 
better  under  these  circumstances  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  police,  who  are  near  to  each  other  f — It  might,  as 
far  as  Fife  is  concerned.     I  would  have  no  objections. 

13.834.  And  might  not  there  be  another  benefit  if 
the  police  were  giving  the  relief,  namely,  that  the 
policeman  in  one  district  might  pass  &e  man  in  search 
of  work  on  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  on  through  the 
counties,  and  thus  the  police  would  ultimately  come  to 
know  if  these  men  were  really  honestly  in  search  of 
work  or  not  1 — It  might,  so  far  as  the  police  are  con- 
cerned.    I  would  have  no  objections  to  try  it. 

13.835.  The  police  are  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
each  other,  and  in  touch  t — ^Yes,  in  Fife ;  and  in  other 
counties  we  have  conferences  every  week. 

13.836.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  inspectors  of 
poor? — It  is  not.  I  would  fear,  however,  that  you 
would  have  strong  opposition  from  the  counties. 

13.837.  In  regard  to  whatt — In  regard  to  employing 
the  police  for  this  purpose. 

13.838.  On  your  own  admission  it  is  not  a  very 
serious  matter  t — Personally,  I  should  make  no  objection 
to  it 

13.839.  Tou  say  you  have  only  290  vagrants.  How 
many  policemen  have  you  t — 92  in  alL 

13.840.  That  is,  on  an  average,  three  vagrants  that 
each  constable  would  have  to  make  up  his  mind  about 
whether  they  were  suitable  for  relief  or  not  f — Yes. 

13.841.  Three  a  day  would  be  the  average  which 
each  policeman  would  lutve  % — It  would  be  the  average ; 
but  it  would  by  no  means  represent  the  actual  number 
that  would  come  to  certain  policemen  who  are  on  the 
high  roads. 

13.842.  It  would  be  a  case  of  being  more  on  the 
highways  than  in  the  rural  districts  t — ^Hiat  is  so. 


13.843.  Would  not  a  policeman  with  his  knowledge  Chirf- 
be  a  better  person  than  the  poor  law  official  to   dis-  Oonitable 
criminate  who  should  get  relief  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.     I  •B«»'^ 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 

13.844.  And  by  this  process  he  would  come  to 
discover  who  was  the  honest  and  who  was  the  dishonest 
tramp,  and  then  we  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
put  down  what  is  obuoxious  in  vagrancy.  A  vagrant 
would  be  passed  on  from  policeman  to  policeman,  and 
the  time  would  come  when  the  police  would  be  in  a 
position  to  declare  that  this  man  was  a  dishonest 
tramp ;  and  you  would  be  in  a  better  position,  would 
you  not,  to  deal  with  him? — Yes;  but  that  is  assuming 
the  necessity  of  a  policeman  apprehending  everybody 
who  seems  to  be  a  vagrant,  or  looks  like  on& 

13.845.  Not  till  he  has  passed  through  the  mill  of 
several  policemen  t — I  have  no  objection  to  it.  I 
believe  tixa  police  would  be  the  proper  parties  for  that 
purpose. 

13.846.  (By  Dr  Farquharson.)  I  think  that  you 
say  the  children  of  vagrants  and  tramps  are  fairly  well 
looked  after  on  the  whole? — Those  who  come  under 
my  notice  generally  appear  to  be  so ;  and,  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,  they  seem  to  be  fairly  well 
nourished  and  fed.  Aa  to  clothing  and  cleanliness  I 
cannot  say. 

13.847.  Are  they  rough  in  their  manners — swearing, 
and  so  on  t — I  cannot  say  that. 

13.848.  Do  they  swell  the  criminal  classes  generally  t 
— ^Well,  I  don't  know.  They  continue  to  be  vagrants, 
but  I  don't  know  that  I  have  followed  that  up. 

13.849.  The  want  of  education  does  not  appear  to 
do  them  very  great  harm  t — It  depends  on  what  they 
are  after  14,  16,  or  16  years  of  age. 

13.860.  You  don't  know  whether  they  continue 
vagrants  or  become  criminals^— I  am  afraid  they  do  both . 

13.861.  Do  you  consider  the  position  of  the  children 
is  so  threatening  as  to  make  it  desirable  for  us  to 
suggest  legislation  to  make  the  State  take  the  great 
responsibility  you  have  spoken  oft — ^Well,  I  cannot 
fail  to  see  a  great  difficulty  in  answering  that  question. 

13.852.  You  admit  that  we  would  have  to  make  out 
a  very  strong  case  if  we  were  to  take  that  course  t — I 
do  so.  The  vagrant  and  wandering  class,  in  times  of 
depression  of  trade,  is  largely  increased.  Persons -who 
begin  by  being  out  of  work,  and  who  fail  to  obtain 
work  for  a  time,  lapse  into  a  state  of  vagrancy.  They 
become,  if  not  chronic,  at  any  rate  temporary  vagrants. 

13.853.  They  may  be  beggars  and  not  steal  1 — Well, 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  by  tramps  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  number  that  pass  through  the 
county.  ct^-1'-'a 

13,864.  Do  they  drink  a  great  deal  f — They^seem  to 
get  drink  when  they  cannot  get  food.  '^', , ,'  % 

13,855.  They  don't  seem  to  be  very  much  [[worse 
than  the  lower  class  of  people  in  large  towns  t — ^o,  I 
don't  think  they  are,  from  what  I  see  of  them. 

[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


[Amoitbnbd.] 
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DAVID    NICOLSON,   M.D.,   Superintendent  of  the   Qovemment  Criminal  Lunatic    Asylum,   Broadmoor,  Dr.  IkmM 
and  President-Elect  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Irelfmd,  called  in  and  ifieoUtm, 
examined  by  the  Chairman.  29  Jan.  18W. 

13.856.  You  were  a  member  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  habitual  drunkenness  f — I  was. 

13.857.  We  have,  of  course,  the  report  of  that  Com- 
mittee before  us  ;  but,  from  your  connection  with  the 
criminal  insane,  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  formed 
certain  opinious  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
habitual  drunkards,  which  are  probably  individual  to 

'  yourself.  Have  you  anything  to  add,  as  your  own 
opinion,  to  those  expressed  in  the  report? — These 
opinions  are  the  outcome  of  my  own  experience,  as 
well  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  that  Committee, 
after  hearing  the  evidence  which  had  been  placed 
before  them. 

13,868.  What  number  of  criminal  lunatics  have  you 
at  Broadmoor  ? — About  650. 

13.859.  In  Scotland  we  have  found  a  large  number 
of  weak-minded  persons  in  prison,  who  are  evidently 
more  or  less  inclined  to  lunacy.  Some  of  these  have 
been  actually  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Are  there  many 
of  that  class  in  English  prisons  t  —  My  impression 
is  that  the  weak-minded  class  would  be  two  or  three 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  These  are  weak-minded 
people  who  are  unfit  to  manage  themselves  in  the 
world,  and  who  are  unable  to  be  submitted  to  the 
complete  discipline  of  prison  life. 

13.860.  What  do  you  do  with  them  in  Engltuid? — 
Until  the  Woking  Prison  was  done  away  with  they 
were  sent  there  and  left  doing  light  work,  without 
being  certified  to  be  insane,  until  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence.     They  were  then  discharged. 

13.861.  Those  were  convicts  ? — Yes. 

13.862.  But,  putting  aside  the  case  of  convicts,  let  us 
take  ordinary  petty  offenders.  Do  you  know  about 
them  ? — No.  In  the  prison  at  Millbank  we  had  military 
ofieaders  ;  but  I  have  never  been  stationed  at  a  local 
prison  where  short  sentence  prisoners  are  kept. 

13.863.  What  did  yon  do  with  the  short^entence 
prisoners  at  Woking? — There  were  no  short-sentence 
prisoners  there ;  but  the  weak-minded  convicts  were  on 
a  relaxed  form  of  prison  discipline,  with  light  labour 
out  in  the  fields. 

13.864.  In  the  fields?— Yes.  They  did  a  little 
gardening,  filled  the  water-cart,  raised  water  in  the 
well,  and  did  a  variety  of  light  jobs  of  that  sort 

13.865.  What  becomes  of  them  now? — After  Broad- 
moor was  opened  in  1863,  all  insane  convicts  were  sent 
there  up  to  1876.  It  was  then  found  that  the  arrange- 
ments at  Broadmore  were  not  adapted  for  a  lai^ 
number  of  convicts,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  for 
one  of  the  wings  of  Woking  Prison  to  be  set  apart  for 
the  special  treatment  of  lunatics.  A  difficulty,  however, 
arose  with  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  in  regard  to 
uncertified  lunatics,  and  ultimately  the  question  was 
eoived  by  our  building  at  Broadmoor  special  wards  for 
the  convicts,  who  were  thereupon  all  transferred  from 
Woking  to  Broadmoor.  Now  we  take  all  convicts  who 
become  insane,  both  male  and  female,  from  convict 
prisons. 


13.866.  What  becomes  of  the  insaqe  prisoners  under 
short  sentences  ? — They  go  to  the  county  asylums. 

13.867.  Are  they  detained  there  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  ? — They  are  detained  there  until  the  expiration 
of  their  sentence. 

13.868.  Take  such  a  case  as  this  which  occoired  in 
Scotland,  where  a  man  shot  at  a  policeman,  and  a  plea 
of  insanity  was  put  in  to  bar  the  trial  He  was  upon 
that  committed  to  the  Perth  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum 
during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure ;  and,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  similar  cases  in  Perth,  where  they  are 
detained  for  periods  generally  considerably  longer  than 
they  would  have  been  in  prison,  if  they  had  been 
sentenced  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  act  they  had 
committed. — {Witnese.)  Was  that  a  murder  case? 

13.869.  {The  Chairman.)  No;  it  was  a  shooting 
case.  But  take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  man,  who  is 
not  sentenced  because  he  pleads  iusanity.  What 
becomes  of  him  in  England  ?-— He  comes  to  Broadmoor. 
All  the  Queen's  pleasure  lunatics  come  to  Broadmoor, 
with  only  few  exceptions.  We  also  have  there  con- 
victs who  become  insane  while  undergoing  their 
sentence. 

13.870.  In  the  case  of  a  short-sentence  prisoner  who 
becomes  insane ;  he  is  sent  to  the  county  local  asylum 
until  the  expiration  of  his  time  ? — That  is  so,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  We  have  three  or  four  of  the  short- 
sentence  men  in  Broadmoor,  but  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  sent  to  us  on  account  of  their  violence,  or  for 
some  particular  reason. 

13.871.  When  they  are  sent  to  the  local  asylums, 
are  they  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes  ? — 
No.  At  the  expense  of  the  Government  Criminal 
lunatics  are  paid  for  by  the  Government 

13.872.  By  what  authority  are  they  defained,  assum- 
ing that  they  become  sane?  Has  the  medical  officer 
the  same  powers  of  liberation  as  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  lunatic?  Is  he  bound  to  keep  them  in  the 
asylum,  or  does  he  hand  them  back  to  the  prison 
authorities? — At  the  expiration  of  their  time  they 
become  absolutely  pauper  lunatics,  both  convicts  apd 
ordinary  prisoners.  If  a  man  becomes  sane  betore 
the  expiry  of  his  sentence,  he  must  be  sent  back  to 
prison.  In  county  asylums  they  cannot  keep  a  man 
unless  they  are  able  to  certify  him  as  a  lunatic. 

13.873.  At  Broadmoor  do  you  believe  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  cases  in  which  insanity  is  due  to  intem- 
perance 1 — Not  a  large  proportion  in  which  insanity  is 
due  to  intemperance  alone. 

13.874.  Due  to  what  causes? — Intemperance,  in 
connection  with  other  tendencies  and  predispositions  to 
insanity,  becomes  one  of  a  number  of  factors  that  induce 
insanity.  My  experience  is  that,  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  men  would  be  ordinary  lunatics,  and  dealt  with 
as  ordinary  lunatics,  the  excessive  indulgence  in  drink 
determines  towards  the  committal  of  a  criminal  act. 
In  that  sense  intemperance  has  considerable  weight  in 
a  number  of  cases  in  making  an  ordinary  liinatic  into  a 
criminal  lunatic.     That  is  tiie  only  point  where  a  kind 
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of  discrimination  and  distinction  between  the  two  can 
be  made — ^tbat,  in  the  sense  of  making  a  Innatie  into  a 
criminal  lunatic,  intemperance  has  considerable  weight. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  intemperance  of  itself  is 
lai^gely  a  factor  in  the  production  of  insanity. 

13,876.  In  this  report  yon  recommend  that  the 
institution  of  retreats  should  be  encouraged  for  those 
who  can  provide  the  fands  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  that  in  certain  cases  snpport  should  be 
given  from  the  rates^  Have  you  aoy  ideas  of  your  own 
as  to  the  particular  allocation  of  the  expenses  of  sach 
retreats  f — Well,  of  course,  that  ^yirticular  section  is 
one  upon  which  a  very  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
might  very  fairly  arise.  My  own  feeling  is  that,  if  any 
social  legislation  is  to  take  place  on  these  lines,  the 
wider  ita  scope  and  the  wider  the  powers  that  are 
handed  over  to  the  State  bo  much  the  better.  I 
feel  that,  if  the  State  would  take  up  the  management 
and  control  of  institutions  of  this  sort,  it  would  relieve 
the  public  mind  of  the  feeling  of  suspicion  due  to  the 
shutting  up  of  habitual  drunkards  in  institutions  main- 
tained for  the  interests  of  private  individuals. 

13.876.  In  fact,  you  hiave  similar  ideas  of  these 
institutions  as  you  have  of  lunatic  asylums.  I  presume 
that  you  deprecate  private  lunatic  asylums  % — I  would 
not  say  I  'deprecate'  private  asylums.  They  have 
been  going  on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have 
established  themselves  as  proper  places  of  treatment  for 
lunatics  ;  but  in  an  experiment  of  this  sort,  where  the 
'  liberty  of  the  subject '  is  the  great '  bogey '  that  is  held 
up  to  the  public,  I  think  that  no  step  should  be  over- 
looked that  would  tend  to  give  those  institutions  a  fair 
and  honest  stand  in  the  public  mind.  I  am  sure  that, 
if  they  were  under  State  supervision  tuid  management, 
the  friends  of  the  patients  would  have  more  confidence 
in  them,  and  the  patients  would  feel  that,  if  it  was  a 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  State  to  take  up, 
they  would  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  requirements 
which  the  State  felt  necessary  to  provide  for  them. 

13.877.  Yon  made  a  recommendation  (No.  11)  that 
reformatory  institutions  should  be  provided  and  aided 
by  local  funds.  Did  you  go  into  the  question  of  the 
incidence  of  expense)  Then,  again,  nave  you  any 
individual  ideas  on  the  subject  1 — I  think  myself,  if  the 
place  were  started  on  a  good  footing,  and  if  some 
portion  of  the  cost  of  it  came  from  the  State  or  from 
local  funds,  the  work  which  could  be  got  from  the 
people  who  came  to  them  would  go  very  lax  towards 
paying  their  own  expenses,  with  the  help  got  from 
those  inmates  who  were  able  to  pay  their  own  way. 

13.878.  Do  you  get  much  work  out  of  the  criminal 
lunatics  t — Yes,  we  get  a  lot  of  work  out  of  the  criminal 
lunatics.  For  every  Is.  the  criminal  lunatic  earns  he 
gets  1^.  to  spend  in  any  way  he  likes,  or  to  send  to 
his  friends. 

13.879.  How  much  does  he  earn  t — It  is  a  pity  I  did 
not  bring  the  report.  I  could  have  shown  you  how 
much  we  earn.  We  make  all  our  own  clothing,  and 
the  uniform  for  attendants,  and  we  have  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  and  others  employed  in  gardea  labour. 
The  carpenters  do  much  of  our  woodwork,  and  all  the 
kitchen  gardening  is  done  by  the  inmates.  Everything 
is  estimated,  not  quite  at  outside  prices,  because,  in  the 
garden,  the  value  of  work  ranges  from  2d.  to  6d.  an 
hoar.  If  an  old  cripple  goes  out  and  potters  about 
and  does  a  little  work,  we  allow  him  2d.  an  hour.  But, 
if  another  man  proves  to  be  a  good  workman,  he  gets 
as  much  as  6d.  an  hour,  and  would  earn  for 
himself  2s.  or  3s.  a  week.  They  may  earn  for  the 
country  ISs.,  £1,  or  268.  a  week,  and  of  that  they 
get  one-eighth. 

13.880.  In  your  report,  I  suppose,  you  have  full 
details  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  the  work.  Would 
you  send  us  an  abstract  of  it  t — I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  the  actual  details. 

13.881.  Have  you  the  cost  of  each  lunatic  t — That  is 
£43  or  £Ai  a  year.  That  does  not  include  the  interest 
on  the  buildings.  There  is  maintenance  and  clothing, 
and  the  cost  of  the  staff.  Everything  except  the  new 
works  and  ordinary  repairs  on  buildings. 

13.882.  CSan  yon  give  us  the  average  earnings  of  the 


inmates  for  themselves  % — I  think  it  amounts  to  from  Dr.  David 
£400  to  £500.  Nieolion. 

13.883.  They  get  one-eighth  of  the  value  of  their       . — 
work »— Yes.      The   work  is   estimated  at  so  much.       '^'°-  '"" 
Shoemaking  is  estimated  by  piecework.     A  man  gets 

so  much  for  making  an  upper,  and  the  making  of  an 
upper  is  valued  at  so  much. 

13.884.  If  the  inmates  earn  £600  for  themselves, 
it  means  that  they  have  made  in  all  eight  times  that 
amount? — Yes.  If  they  got  £500  they  would  have 
earned  £4000.  I  see  that  in  1893-94  the  amount  tiiey 
got  was  £673. 

13,886.  And  they  worked  for  eight  times  that! — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

13.886.  What  work  have  you  for  women? — They  do 
laundry  work,  and  they  make  clothing. 

13.887.  Have  you  any  outdoor  work  for  women  % — 
Not  for  women. 

13.888.  Is  it  not  desirable  in  the  treatment  of 
lunatics  that  they  should  have  outdoor  work) — We 
have  no  outdoor  work  for  women.  The  difficulty  of 
outdoor  work  with  us  on  any  large  footing  is  the  cost 
of  supervision.  Our  neighbours  do  not  fancy  an  escape, 
and  I  have  no  fancy  for  it  myself.  The  large  garden 
in  which  they  work  is  surrounded  by  a  16-feet  wall. 
You  see,  our  inmates  are  criminads,  and  possibly 
dangerous;  but,  with  the  class  of  persons  concerning 
whom  the  Committee  is  inquiring,  the  difficulty 
associated  with  outdoor  work  with  us  would  not  be 
so  much  to  the  front. 

13.889.  What  has  become  of  Woking  Prison  1— It 
is  now  handed  over  to  the  military  authorities. 

13.890.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  English  law 
for  the  mitigation  of  the  sentence  of  cases  of  weak- 
minded  prisioners  ? — They  have  to  go  by  the  regula- 
tions applicable  to  licenses,  on  the  mark  system.  They 
would  earn  one-fourth  of  a  reduction  of  senteace,  but 
nothing  more  than  that. 

13.891.  But,  if  they  are  weak-minded,  probably 
they  would  not  earn  their  marks? — They  do  not  get 
much  for  industry;  but  for  industry  and  good  con- 
duct they  may  earn  8  marks  a  day,  and  in  that  way 
may  have  their  sentence  reduced  by  one-fourth. 

13.892.  {By  Col.  WHcetdy.)  I  thought  the  convict 
regulations  of  England  provided  for  the  retention  of 
cases  such  as  you  describe,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
earn  a  proper  number  of  marks  when  the  time  came 
for  their  dhcharge  1 — I  should  think  that  they  would 
probably  give  a  case  of  that  kind  7  marks,  as  infirmary 
cases,  for  good  conduct  without  industry. 

13.893.  Have  you  observed  the  effects  of  prolonged 
drinking  in  any  of  the  people  you  have  seen  in  prison ! 
— I  have  been  28  years  in  prisons  and  asylums.  I  can- 
not say  I  have  seen  such  effects  in  many  prisoners. 

13.894.  Have  you  seen  anything  done  to  eliminate 
the  bad  effects  of  prolonged  drinking  % — ^The  only  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  keep  them  from  drinking  in  the  first 
instance,  and  promote  their  physical  tone  of  health  by 
work  and  otherwise,  and  re-establish  a  normal  con- 
dition. 

13,896.  Have  yon  seen  such  treatment  tried  with 
success  in  prisons,  or  in  your  own  establishment? — 
Undoubtedly  it  is  successftd,  so  long  as  you  keep  them 
from  drinking. 

13.896.  Have  you  ever  followed  up  any  case  to 
know  whether  the  reformation  has  been  permanent 
after  any  treatment  you  have  seen  applied? — I  am 
unable  to  say  with  r^ard  to  pure  drink  cases ;  but  in 
cases  where  drink  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  them 
to  Broadmoor,  and  where  we  have  dischai^ed  them 
conditionally  to  the  care  of  relatives  who  have  to  re- 
port to  me  every  three  months  any  relapses  into  intem- 
perance, I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  who  have  been  able  to  keep  well  after 
their  prolonged  detention  in  Broadmoor  to  warrant  me 
in  saying  that  their  detention  had  produced  beneficial 
results. 

13.897.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  minimum  de- 
tention that  would  be  likely  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  person 
suffering  mentally  from  dissipation? — My  own  feeling  is 
that  the  longer  yon  can  detadi  him  from  the  liabilities  of 
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a  wandering  and  intemperate  life  the  better.  Anything 
short  of  one  year  or  eighteen  months  is  practically  useless, 
I  make  that  as  a  general  statement  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  weak-minded  woman  who  has  come  to  ns 
suffering  from  insanity,  after  confinement, — a  puerperal 
case — even  after  she  feels  herself  practically  recovered 
from  active  insanity,  I  should  not  allow  her  to  go 
away  until  eighteen  months  have  expired.  I  do  so 
from  the  feeling  that  that  is  necessary  to  recover  to  hex 
her  tone  of  mind.     And  so  it  is  in  drink  cases. 

13.898.  The  hopelessness  of  the  cure,  I  suppose,  de- 
pends on  the  cause  which  produced  the  particular  state 
which  induced  either  the  drinking  or  the  insanity  t 
What  I  mean  is,  that  if  you  have  got  an  organic  cause, 
that  would  be  more  difficult  to  remedy  than  some 
cause  that  had  been  the  result  uf  bad  habits  which  had 
been  learned  ? — That  would  be  a  very  different  case. 

13.899.  {By  Profetsor  Dove  WUton.)  Have  you  many 
jiersons  licensed  out  from  Broadmoor  f — We  have  on  con- 
-ditionnl  release  a  considerable  number — forty  or  fifty. 

13.900.  Of  those,  are  there  many  who  have  origin- 
ally come  to  the  asylum  because  of  drinking  over  and 
above  their  lunacy  %■ — I  should  say,  without  speaking  of 
those  forty  or  Bltj,  that  of  the  cases  that  come  to 
Broadmoor,  where  the  cause  could  be  assigned,  after 
axamination,  for  the  lunacy,  I  find  about  30  per  cent. 
«f  them  are  connected  one  way  or  another  with  drink, 
directly  or  indirectly.  I  would  not  like  it  to  be  under- 
stood from  that,  that  30  per  cent  oome  as  the  result  of 
drinking  alone,  lliat  is  a  very  different  thing.  Intem- 
perance is  a  cause  of  criminal  lunacy,  but  there  are  other 
causes  mixed  up  with  it  which  make  a  different  set  of 
circumstances,  which  have  to  be  weighed  in  each  case. 

13.901.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  those  cases  that  you  have  conditionally  released  on 
license,  that  have  been  brought  in  from  drinking,  that 
are  behaving  well  after  you  let  them  out  1 — I  would 
not  like  to  put  a  percentage  on  it 

13.902.  Do  the  majority  relapse  occasionally  t — 
The  majority  of  those  who  go  out  do  not  relapse.  Only 
a  small  proportion  come  back.  If  they  relapse  I  can 
send  for  them  without  their  committing  any  other 
offence.  I  keep  them  under  supervision  for  years,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  we  let  out  come  back. 

13.903.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  I  take  it  that  under 
your  care  you  have  the  largest  number  of  sane  people 
in  any  insane  institution  ? — I  don't  know. 

13.904.  I  mean  of  those  criminals  on  whose  behalf 
the  plea  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  crime  was  pleaded, 
or  insanity  in  bar  of  trial,  and  who  would  be  Queen's 
pleasure  prisoners.  How  many  have  you  of  such  at 
Broadmoor? — About  550. 

13,906.  How  long  are  these  people  kept  in  Broad- 
moor on  an  average! — Taking  one  case  with  another 
of  those  who  are  discharged  I  should  say  six  to  eight 
years,  or  something  like  that. 

13.906.  Most  of  these  Queen's  pleasure  cases,  I 
presume,  are  those  whose  insanity  might  be  ascribed  to 
alcoholic  excess  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  say  that  at  all. 

13.907.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  500  who  are 
sent  to  Broadmoor  who  have  committed  grave  assaults 
or  murder,  and  in  whose  behalf  insanity  was  set  up  as 
a  bar  to  trial  or  to  sentence  t — I  should  say,  speaking 
roughly,  in  above  one-third  of  the  cases  intemperance 
has  been  connected  with  them.  As  I  said  just  now, 
about  30  per  cent  Even  that  is  an  over-statement, 
because  I  eliminated  in  that  calculation  those  cases 
where  the  cause  was  put  down  as  unknown. 

13.908.  Is  it  not  the  fact  all  over  England,  just  as 
-we  have  it  in  Scotland,  that  cases  of  brutal  assaults  or 
murder  have  been  committed  during  the  transitory 
mania  of  intoxication,  ddirium  trement,  or  mania  a 
pStu  f — Not  in  my  experience. 

13.909.  What  do  you  think  is  the  proportion  of 
insane  people  in  ordinary  asylums  whose  insanity  is 
due  directly  to  alcoholism  1 — That  I  am  unable  to  say. 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  form  no  conclusion 
about  it.  I  have  been  connected  with  criminal  work, 
and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  it  One 
man's  standard  of  the  causation  due  to  alcoholism  is 
different  from  another  man's.    Those  who  ride  hobbies 


on  the  subject  will  find  out  a  large  proportion  <^  Dr.  Damd 
insanity  due  to  intemperance,  and  are  unwilling,  or,  at  Nieoimm. 
least,  do  not  choose  to  eliminate  other  causes  that  ought  ^9  j^q,  x89(. 
to  be  weighed  along  with  intemperance.  .^_-_ 

13.910.  In  the  classification  of  your  inmates,  what 
proportion  do  you  put  down  as  due  to  the  four  different 
phases  of  alcoholic  insanity  \ — We  do  not  classify  them 
in  relation  to  intemperance  at  all  to  begin  with. 

13.911.  I  was  ui}der  the  impression  most  of  asylum 
superintendents  stated  how  many  inmates  were  there 
from  over-indulgence  in  alcohol  i—l  was  looking  over 
those  where  the  causation  was  known,  or  was  believed 
to  be  known,  and  in  30  per  cent  the  word  'in- 
'  temperance '  comes  in  either  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  cause,  along  with  some  pre-existent  condition.  Where 
the  causation  is  said  to  be  '  unknown,'  it  makes  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  total. 

13.912.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  in  r^ard 
to  those  cases  of  drunkards  sent  to  asylums  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens,  and  who  can  discharge  them- 
selves in  a  few  days  1 — ( Witness.)  Ton  mean  voluntaty 
cases t—(i>r  Sutherland.)  Yee.— {Witness.)  I  think 
that,  leaving  out  of  account  the  words  '  disease '  and 
'vice,'  my  own  impression  is  that  the  simple  act  of  * 
habitual  drunkenness  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  infirmity, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such;  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  for  its  special  treatment  altogether  apart  from 
the  question  of  lunacy. 

13.913.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  look  npon  the 
transitory  mania  of  intoxication  as  certifiable  insanity, 
though  it  is  not  at  the  present  time  in  this  oooutry 
legally  so  ? — No.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  that  cases  of 
intemperance  ought  to  be  dealt  with  with  a  much 
firmer  hand  than  they  have  been.  They  ought  to  be 
kept  in  hand  by  some  stronger  power  than  that  which 
belongs  at  present  to  the  police  magistrate. 

13.914.  In  the  case  of  patients  admitted  to  asylums 
suffering  from  delirium  tremens  or  mania  a  pStu,  is  it 
desirable  that  they  should  be  able  to  discharge  them- 
selves after  a  few  days'  residence? — I  say  it  is  not 
desirable. 

13.915.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done  with 
those  people  who  can  no  longer  be  certified  as  insane, 
but  who  still  have  the  craving  ? — My  opinion  is  that, 
instead  of  their  going  to  an  asylnm,  they  should  be 
taken  to  some  institutions  that  partake  more  of  ihe 
nature  of  a  reformatory,  in  the  sense  that  those  people 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  law  apart  from  the  lunacy 
law. 

13.916.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if,  after  the  temporary 
insanity  had  passed  away,  these  people  should  be 
committed  to  inebriate  retreats  ? — They  should  be  kept 
in  some  place  for  a  lengthened  period,  whatever  yon 
choose  to  call  it 

13.917.  You  think  the  present  system  by  which 
these  dipsomaniacs  get  out  of  an  asylum  so  readily  is 
bad  t — Yes ;  they  are  a  public  nuisance  and  a  danger. 

13.918.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  regard 
to  those  cases  where  men  have  been  known  to  be  in- 
temperate for  long  periods,  but  who  have  not  come 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  police  until  they  committed 
some  fatal  assault  1  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
as  to  how  these  people  should  be  dealt  with  before 
they  reach  that  point  t — I  think  it  should  be  to  some 
extent  a  matter  that  should  be  left  for  the  consideration 
of  a  high  public  official  to  decide  whether  in  this  or 
that  case  of  the  kind  the  person  should  be  allowed  to 
go  at  large. 

13.919.  What  kind  of  an  inquiry  would  you  set  up 
to  decide  the  future  of  this  individual? — I  think  it 
ought  to  be  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  magistrate 
of  some  sort  A  public  state  official  ought  to  be  the 
individual  to  decide ;  and  a  recommendation  might  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  other  official  for  con- 
ditional release. 

13.920.  Would  you  have  the  inquiry  public  or 
private? — ^The  risk  of  a  public  inquiry  is  that  it  tends 
to  prevent  cases  coming  up  that  would  otherwise 
appear.  I  think  a  public  investigation  is  not  necessary  ; 
but  it  should  be  held  before  a  magistrate  or  properly 
qualified  justice. 
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Ihr.  DaxU  13,931.  Supposing  one  ol  our  xacommeBdatioos  wms 

JfieoUoa.         that  a.pewon  who  haid  been  convicted  thjiee  of  druiik- 

29  JmTlsgs  *''°*^  during  a  year  should  be  liable  .to  be  had  op 

'  before  such  a  tribunal,  don't  you  think  you  would  ha've 

a  pretty  large  number  to  pronounce  upon-? — They  are 
landed  on  our  hands  at  present.  They  appear  da^ 
afier  day  in  all  our  coorts. 

13,922.  Yes;  they  are  landed  on  your  hands  as 
prisoners  for  a  few  days,  and  then  dischai^d ;  but  if 
jou  are  going  to  deal  with  them  as  inebriates,  and  lode 
them  up  for  considerable  periods,  would  the  effiect  of 
taking  three  convLctaous  during  the  year  a«  the  standard 
not  make  Che  number  exceedingly  large? — I  do  jiot 
think  there  is  aqy  intention  of  making  a  man  a 
'hahiitual  drunkaiii  because  he  has  been  three  times  be- 
fore a  court.    In  that  case  such  institutions  would 


become  rather  overcrowded.    I  take  it  that  a  .habitual  Dr.  Dmmd 
drunkard  must  have  been  before  the  courts  tijne  aftat  ^ieolson. 
time,  and  qualified  in  that  way  for  special  treatment.  09  jj^,  1895, 
The  idea  was  that  if  such  a  man  came  thxee  or  more  ~        ' 
timee  before  the  public  courts  in  a  year,  then  hje  ought 
to  be  dealt  .with  by  a  public  functionary  lor  liis  own 
good  and  that  of  the  couununity. 

13.923.  In  regard  to  sureties,  do  you  think  there  is 
any  use  iu  enforcing  these  against  dsankards  of  the 
poorer  class? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
bonetit  coming  irom  it  iu  one  way  or  the. other. 

13.924.  Is  that  beoanse  nobody  wAuId  became  surety 
for  people  of  that  class? — WeU,  they  would  be  .difficult 
to  .find.  People  in  the  middle  class,  with  raxmey,  can 
generally  get  some  one  to  ask  that  they  'should  have 
.another  chance.     [The  witness  then  withdrew.] 
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'Mb.  WILLIAM  TALLACK,  Secretaiy  to  the  Howard  Association,  London,  called  in  and  examined 

by  the  Chairman. 
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13.925.  You  are  Secretary  to  the  Howard  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  promoting  prison  reforms?— 
Yes.  The  association  exists  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  be^t  methods  of  peual  treatment  and  crime  pre- 
vention. 

13.926.  Take  the  case  of  the  habitual  petty  offender. 
You  say  there  is  need  for  progressive  detention  ? — ^Yes. 
It  is  all  l>ut  universally  admitted  in  theory,  if  not  in 
liractice,  that  the  present  method  of  dealing  with 
liabitnal  offenders  by  constantly  repeated  short  sent- 
'Onces  is  altogether  a  fallacy.  When  we  find,  for 
example,  from  documents  that  you.  Sir  Charles,  and 
Br.  Sutherland,  have  issued  in  connection  with  the 
bringing  about  of  better  legislation  for  the  treatment 
of  drui&ards,  that  large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
are  convicted  as  -many  as  twenty  times  in  one  year,  and 
I3utt,  as  T>r.  Sutherland  shows,  one  thirty-third  of  the 
.babttual  ofCenders  in  all  Scotland  get  one-tiurd  of  the 
sentences  there,  I  think  it  shows  that  some  change  is 
required.  In  the  suburb  of  London  where  I  reside  we 
have  a  case  of  an  unfortunate  woman  who  has  been  up 
^bout  '300  times  for  drink  and  disorderly  conduct. 
When  we  have  such  thin^  as  these  constantly  happen- 
.Ing,  it  proves  that  we  ought  to  have  some  better  system. 
The  system  which  seems  to  have  approved  itself  to 
'those  who  have  thought  of  it,  .is  to  have  a  progressive 
system  of  sentences.    I  think  that  is  a,great  desideratum. 

13.927.  What  do  you  suggest  exactly  on  that  point  ? 
— Well,  first,  there  is  a  class  of  disorderly  persons 
whom  I  diatinguish  from  those  who  are  habitual 
drunken  offenders.  For  these,  as  a  sort  of  compromise 
"With  public  opinion,  I  would  suggest  tliat  wo  should 
'introduce  a  system  of  fortnightly  cumulations — very 
gradual  cumulalions  of  a  fortulght's  increase  on  each 
sentence.  Supposing  such  a  person  is  brought  up — 
aay.that  wretched  woman  I  liave  mentioned—for  the 
first  time,  she  should  ^be  dismissed  with  a  warning ;  for 
a  second  offence  the  sentence  should  be  a  fortnight's 
imprisonmeiit ;  for  a  third  offence  a  month,  and  so  on. 
Under  such  a  system  it  would  take  26  sentences  to 
jreach  one  year,  so  that  no  one  could  say  such  an  offender 
was  harshly  treated.  The  thing  that  brought  discredit 
on  cumulative  sentences  in  the  past  was  the  extreme 
'harshness  of  the  cumulations,  and  the  great  length  of 
time  for  which  a  person  was  imprisoned  under  them. 
Thiit  has  been  relaxed  latterly  to  some  extent.  Formerly, 
'th6y  liad  such  a  system,  which  was  favoured  even  by 
each  good  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  J.P., 
and  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  under  which  a  man  for 
a  felony  could  be  sentenced  to  six  months,  then  to 
two  years,  and  then  for  five  or  seven  years'  penal 
servitude.  These  rather  cruel  and  excessive  leaps 
tended  to  bring  cumulation  into  public  disfavour. 
In  America  the  most  recent  suggestions  are  in  the 
same  direction  —  to  send  offenders  to  prison  for  a 
year  or  two,  for  five  years,  or  for  life.  They  desire 
the  old  cumulation  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  contrast 
to  what  1  advocate  for  these  disorderly  offenders — a 
gentle  system  of  fortnightly  cumulations. 

13.928.  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  sentence  in 


England  is,  but  in  Scotland,  in  such  cases,  the  sen- 
tence is  often  very  much  less  than  a  fortnight.  Five 
days  b  a  favourite  one,  I  think.  It  ranges  from  24 
hours  up  to  30  days — the  latter  being  considered  a 
severe  sentence  ? — Yes.  Wlien  I  was  in  Dundee  last 
summer,  the  Governor  of  the  prison  showed  me  some 
local  statistics,  and  I  found  there  was  a  little  group  of 
women  who  were  in  and  out  almost  repeatedly,  for 
merely  five  days  at  a  time.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to 
such  poor  creatures  as  these  to  cumulate  their  sentences. 

13.929.  I  see  you  differentiate  between  disorderlies 
and  drunkards ;  but  we  have  not  come  across  a  pure 
drunk  prisoner  yet.  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  prison 
records  of  all  these  habitual  offenders  is  something  like 
this:  At  one  time  it  is  drunkenness,  at  another  dis- 
orderly conduct,  St  another  assault,  at  another  using 
profane  lai^age,  or  being  guilty  of  indqaent  induct, 
and  so.  on.  They  ring  the  changes  iu  that  way  with- 
out exception.  You  may  -find  one  had  up  more  fre- 
quently than  another  for  being  drunk  and  incapable, 
yet  the  lines,  as  1  have  «aid,  diverge  into  each  other 
without  exception? — Yes;  but  is  it  not  iound  that 
generally  these  inveterates  are  of  drunken  hahitS'?  If 
it  were  not  for  the  drink  they  would  not  be  disordjetly. 
Drink  comes  first,  disorderly  second. 

13.930.  I  ask  .you  that,  because  I  see  you  suggest 
here  that  the  progressive  detention  should  be  a  fort- 
nightly increase  for  disorderlies,  and  a  lopgw  ane  for 
drunkards.  Of  coui-se,  we  are  dealing  with  police- 
office  drunkards  ? — ^In  connection  with  that  moat  useful 
measure  which  you.  Sir  Charles,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
brought  in.  The  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  you  specially 
attached  importauce  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  habitual 
drunkards,  both  those  of  the  better  class  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  criminal  and  helpless  class,  for  sufficient 
ipeiiods  of  detention  to  affect  a  cure,  and  the  Departmen- 
tal Committee  of  1893  made  the  same  recommendation. 
Experience  shows  that  one  year  is  the  minimum  period 
of  detention  to  affect  a  cure.  For  this  class  of  cases  I 
suggest  that  they  should  first  get  a  week,  then  a  jnonth, 
then  six  months,  then  twelve  months,  then  eighteen 
months,  and  then  twenty-four  months.  Twenty-four 
months  should  be  the  maximum  sentence  for  habitual 
drunkenness.  That  would  apply  not  merely  to  criminal 
drunkards,  but  to  non-criminal.  The  worst  disorderly, 
persons  should  be  confined)  at  any  rate  during  thair 
first  sentence,  with  cellular  separation.  Drunkards 
should  have  no  cellular  separation,  nor  when  they^ 
to  the  longer  periods  need  they  necessarily  be  detained 
in  a  prison.  After  a  time  we  might  adopt  the  principle 
of  probation  and  conditional  liberation,  placing  the  per- 
sons under  the  care  of  relatives,  or  other  responsible 
persons,  as  is  now  done  in  connection  with  refuges  aod 
reformatories. 

13.931.  In  the  case  of  pure  police  -drunkards,  would 
you  not  anticipate  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  one 
anxious  to  take  charge  of  them.  There  is  your  ft-iend 
with  the  300  convictions,  do  you  think  you  could  got 
anyone  to  be  responsible  for  her  good  conduct? — If 
there  was  the  power  of  the  State  to  fall  back  upon 
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as  a  reserve,  even  if  such  unfortunate  persons  'were 
placed  under  responsible  care,  there  being  the  know- 
ledge that  the  State  would  enforce  the  responsibility, 
I  think  you  would  get  such  persons  as  the  Salvation 
Army,  some  of  the  discharged  prisoners  aid  societies, 
or  other  charitable  persons,  to  take  charge  of  them. 
I  do  not  say  as  a  rule,  but  in  a  sufiScient  number  of 
cases,  to  warrant  giving  it  a  trial. 

13.932.  Yon  say  the  principle  of  progressive  deten- 
tion has  been  in  part  adopted  by  foreign  countries} — 
Yes ;  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  and  Holland  at  least. 

13.933.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  results  1 — I  have 
visited  these  countries,  and  I  found  there  that  they 
did  not  adopt  our  plan  of  giving  constantly  recurring 
short  sentences  to  habitual  drunkards,  or  to  habitual 
vagrants.  I  found  such  |  people  were  sentenced  from 
six  months  up  to  two  years.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
Germany  and  Belgium.  Holland  is  laxer.  In  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  it  is  the  common  practice  to  give 
drunkards  and  vagabonds  long  periods  of  detention, 
though  not  necessarily  in  prison.  In  Germany  they 
do  send  them  more  to  prison.  In  Belgium  they  have 
a  sort  of  beggars'  farm  at  Merzplas,  near  Antwerp,  and 
there  you  find  several  thousands  of  this  class  confined 
up  to  several  years.  At  Bruges  there  is  an  establish- 
ment called  the  depot  de  mendicitS  for  400  women,  who 
are  confined  there  up  to  two  years  at  least.  If  they 
are  sent  back  again  after  the  ^first  time,  it  is  for  an 
increased  period. 

13.934.  What  are  they  sent  there  for? — Begging  and 
vagabondage. 

13.935.  How  do  they  employ  themi — Some  of  them 
were  washing,  some  knitting  and  sewing,  and  doing 
such  work  as  women  (jcnerally  do. 

13.936.  Wo  have  been  looking  for,  but  cannot  get, 
any  suggestion  for  the  employment  of  women,  except 
washing? — Well,  they  were  knitting,  sewing,  and  so  on, 
at  Bruges. 

13.937.  Then,  what  about  the  men? — The  men  are 
chiefly  employed  in  farming  and  carpentry.  Merxplas 
is  a  very  extensive  place. 

13.938.  And  the  financial  results)— They  do  not 
look  for  financial  success.  They  are  not  self-support- 
ing, and,  in  the  nature  of  thingp,  cannot  well  be. 

13.939.  How  are  they  supported? — Partly  by  the 
State,  and  partly  by  local  grants.  If  a  municipality 
sends  a  certain  number  of  men  to  Merxplas,  or  women 
to  Bruges,  it  has  to  contribute  a  certain  share  of  their 
support.     The  same  applies  to  Holland. 

13.940.  Have  yon  been  to  these  places? — I  have 
been  to  Bruges,  and  I  have  been  over  some  of  the 
agricultural  colonies  in  Holland. 

13.941.  Tell  us  about  them!— In  Holland  they  used 
to  have  a  large  colony  at  Ommerschans,  but  that  has 
been  closed.  There  is  one  at  Yeenhuizen,  which  is 
still  open.  This  is  a  lai;ge  establishment,  with  all  sorts 
of  workshops. 

13.942.  Can  you  give  us  the  financial  results? — ^I 
can  only  say  this,  that  the  financial  results  are  not  a 
success.  In  Germany  there  has  been  a  certain  measure 
of  success,  not  necessarily  or  merely  in  connection 
with  the  sending  of  men  to  prison  for  long  terms ; 
for  in  Germany  a  large  number  of  what  are  called 
'  Labour  Colonies '  have  been  started  during  the  last 
50  years.  The  result  of  the  two  systems  combined — 
long  imprisonment  and  labour  colonies — has  been  this, 
that  for  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  there  was  a 
diminution  of  41  per  cent,  in  the  arrests  for  vagabondage 
in  Germany.  That  is  a  partial  succesa  That  is  some- 
thing to  place  to  the  credit  account  of  the  systems, 
even  if  they  have  not  shown  financial  success.  That, 
at  all  events,  is  a  general  success. 

13,942a.  About  these  labour  colonies  in  Germany, 
we  have  hod  a  description,  more  or  less  satisfactory, 
of  several  of  them,  but  they  were  of  the  voluntary 
sort.  That  is  to  say,  places  to  which  men  went 
voluntarily.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are 
compulsory  labour  colonies,  to  which  vagabond  persons 
and  petty  offenders  are  sent,  and  kept  compulsorily. 
Are  you  aware  of  any  such  institutions  ? — That  might 
apply  to  Mer:cpla3  in  Belgium.     Some  of  the  German 
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prisons  are  conducted  on  similar  lines.     I  know  they  Mr,  fFUliam 
have  n  good  deal  of  ground  round  them.  Tallaek. 

13.943.  These  places  would  be  practically  prisons. 
Whether  factory  or  agricultural  prbons? — Practically 
that  is  so. 

13.944.  Did  you  visit  a  number  of  the  prisons 
there  ?  Can  yon  explain  their  system  of  prison  labour  ? 
— They  have  a  very  wholesale  system  of  prison  labour. 
I  went  through  a  series  of  workshops,  one  after  another, 
in  which  I  saw  almost  every  kind  of  industry  that  could 
be  mentioned.  And  they  have  a  large  variety  of  in- 
dustries in  the  women's  prison. 

13,946.  They  let  out  prison  labour  there  to  con- 
tractors, don't  they  ? — Yes ;  I  think  so. 

13.946.  Do  you  know  of  any  papers  or  books  in 
which  the  system  is  described  ? — "There  are  official 
reports  of  the  German  prisons.  There  is  also  a  work 
which  comes  out  once  in  three  months,  on  the  reports 
of  prison  officers,  called  Blotter  fur  GefangtuM  kunde 
and  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  about  tho 
German  prisoner.  There  is  one  very  important  point 
which  applies  to  all  these  establishments.  They  are  all 
congregated,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  all  fail  to 
reform.  In  Germany,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  quite  true 
that  they  have  reduced  the  arrests  for  vagabondage  by 
41  per  cent.,  but  they  do  not  reform.  Nearly  all  the 
vagrants  and  beggars  in  the  three  countries  named  have 
been  sent  again  and  again,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
they  are  all  associated  together.  Some  years  ago,  the 
Dutch  Miniyter  of  Justice  informed  the  Howard 
Association  that  institutions  of  the  nature  of  factory 
prisons  were  preferable  to  agricultural  establishments  in 
which  the  men  were  thrown  so  constantly  into  associa- 
tion. In  the  prisons  they  could  be  kept  separate ;  and 
that  element  of  separation  was  most  important,  both 
from  a  reformatory  and  deterrent  point  of  view.  I  see 
that  in  the  Dutch  beggar  farms  they  send  the  same 
people  again  and  again.  Of  course,  that  is  not  so  often 
after  all ;  perhaps  because  they  keep  them  there  a  few 
years.  They  run  up  to  half  a  dozen  and  fifteen  and 
twenty  time!<. 

13.947.  You  attach  great  importance  to  separation; 
how  do  you  square  that  with  the  system  adopted  in 
this  country  in  juvenile  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools? — "That  is  rather  different,  though  it  does  apply 
to  a  certain  extent.  But  these  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools  are  for  Juyeniles  who  are  less  corrupt. 
You  have  the  young,  fresh  mind  to  deal  with,  and  it 
is  more  pliant.  You  have  not  with  juveniles — except, 
perhaps,  with  a  few — the  very  vicious  element  to  deal 
with  that  you  get  in  men  and  women.  Then  there 
are  certain  indulgences  allowed  in  the  Dutch  labour 
colonies,  not  at  all  conducive  to  discipline.  They  are 
allowed  their  jollifications,  and  they  smoke  together, 
and  so  on.  It  is  a  principle,  both  in  the  treatment  of 
paupers  and  prisoners  of  all  kinds,  that  you  should 
not  make  crime  and  pauperism  attractive. 

13.948.  Did  you  go  over  any  Scotch  prisons? — Yes ; 
I  went  last  summer  over  a  large  number  of  Scotch 
prisons,  from  Dumfries  to  Inverness  and  Al)erdeen. 

13.949.  You  have  told  us  that  prison  life  should  not 
be  made  too  comfortable.  In  England,  we  found  that 
the  treadmill  is  largely  used  for  men.  In  Scotland,  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  treadmill  in  the  whole  country. 
Do  you  think  that  a  desirable  or  undesirable  state  of 
things? — Well,  I  confess,  since  I  became  Secretary  to 
the  Howard  Association,  my  views  have  gradually 
undergone  a  change  on  that  point.  When  I  first 
became  Secretary  I  held,  I  suppose,  the  general  popular 
opinion  that  such  things  as  treadwheels,  and  so  on, 
were  very  undesirablp,  that  they  were  cruel  and  a  waste 
of  labour.  But,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  so  many 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  our  prisons, 
that  they  are  now  little  distinguishable  from  our  poor- 
houses.  In  some  respects  there  are  some  prisons  that 
are  more  comfortable  than  poorhousea.  Some  poor 
people  who  have  been  in  both  have  said  that  they 
preferred  the  prison.  I  speak  of  English  prisons.  I 
do  not  absolutely  commit  myself  to  the  exact  approval 
of  the  treadwheel,  but,  I  think,  you  must  have  some 
deterrent  element  to  prevent  prison  becoming  attractive. 
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Mt.  William  As  to  the  Scotch  prisons,  I  was  very  much  pleased 

Tallaek.  with  the  Scotch  officers  generally ;  but  as  to  the  system, 

29  Jan~l895    ^^  impression  is  that  iu  Scotland  at  present  you  are 

'        '  not  sufficiently  deterrent  in  your  treatment  of  offenders. 

13.950.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  treadmill.  What  do 
you  Bay  about  it  t — That  all  prisoners  coming  into  an 
English  jail  have  so  many  days  on  tho  treadmill. 
That  is  all  the  penal  labour  prisoners  get  who  are  pro- 
nounced fit. 

13.951.  Have  they  the  treadmill  in  all  English 
prisons  1 — Not  iu  some  of  the  smaller  prisons ;  but 
they  have  the  crank  or  some  equivalent.  They  are  all 
subject  to  a  hard  and  not  attractive  form  of  labour; 
but  not  in  Scotch  prisons. 

13.952.  Tou  spoke  of  a  waste  of  labour.  Oakum 
picking  is  pretty  much  a  waste  of  labour,  is  it  not? — 
I  object  to  it  as  a  waste  of  labour,  and  [that  it  does  not 
combine  the  deterrent  element  of  the  treadmill. 

13.953.  As  the  result  of  practical  experience,  and 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  question,  there  is 
neither  crauk  or  treadmill  in  Scottish  prisons.  In  many 
Scottish  prisons  there  is  uo  harder  laliour  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  oakum  picking.  As  an  official  of  the 
Howard  Association  do  you  advocate  the  treadmill  and 
crank,  or  the  Scottish  system) — I  must  suard  myself, 
in  the  first  place,  by  saying  that  in  my  view  there  are 
two  classes  of  prisoners.  There  is  what  I  may  call  tho 
unfortunate  chiss,  such  as  some  of  those  ])Oor  disorderly 
creatures,  prostitutes,  and  weak  drunkards. 

13,964.  We  are  talking  of  male  prisoners? — Well, 
there  is  the  unfortunate  class  for  whom  I  would  not 
give  the  treadmill.  But  there  is  another  class — the 
ruffian  class ;  the  class  guilty  of  ruf&anly  conduct  to- 
wards women  and  poor  beasts ;  for  tHem  we  ought  to 
have  a  strong  deterrent  element.  I  was  told  tliat  in 
several  parts  of  Scotland  there  had  been  a  serious  in- 
crease on  assaults  on  women  and  upon  children,  and  I 
believe  that  is  owing  to  the  very  lax  sentences  that  are 
given  and  the  absence  of  a  deterrent  element.  If  such 
persons  as  these  had  in  Scotland  the  treadwheel,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  or  even  the  whip,  it  would 
do  very  groat  good  to  the  country.  I  should  not 
advocate  that  for  a  poor  unfortunate  creature. 

13.955.  For  incorrigibles  you  are  in  favour  of  that 
system  ? — For  incorrigibles  of  the  ruffianly  class. 

13.956.  Euffianism  per  se  is  not  a  crime  that  the 
law  takes  cognisance  of.  A  person  may  be  the  mildest 
mannered  man  that  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat, 
but  if  he  proceeds  to  scuttle  a  ship  or  cut  a  throat  he 
is  punished  for  that.  I  presume  you  would  keep  the 
treadmill  for  certain  ruffians,  and  for  the  repetition  of 
petty  offences  1 — I  would  not  give  this  strongly  de- 
terrent punishment  for  the  repetition  of  petty  offences. 
I  think  cellular  imprisonment  would  suit  that  better. 

13.957.  Take  disorderly  cases,  in  which  you  recom- 
mended progressive  detention  ?--You  do  not  want  the 
treadwheel  there. 

13.958.  But  if  your  recommendation  were  carried 
into  effect,  in  the  English  prisons,  up  to  28  days,  the 
disorderlies  would  get  the  treadmill  1— Not  necessarily. 
All  these  things  must  be  considered  on  their  own  basb. 

13.959.  You  mentioned  whipping  in  certain  cases. 
Wliat  sort  of  cases — wife  beating? — I  am  not  in  favour 
of  flogging  by  the  lash ;  but  fur  the  brutal  ruffiau  class 
I  think  a  whipping  would  be  a  deterrent.  We  were 
speaking  about  the  results  of  long  sentences.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  legions  of  tram|>s.  The  question 
of  the  unemployed  is  a  great  one  in  the  United  States ; 
and  there  they  are  treated  generally  with  great  leniency. 
But  there  is  one  State — the  State  of  Connecticut — 
which,  being  one  of  the  old  Pilgrim  States,  I  suppose, 
does  things  differently.  The  Howard  Association  had  a 
letter  some  time  ago  from  one  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioners of  Prisons  there,  in  which  he  said  that  in  that 
State  they  treated  the  tramps  differently  from  what 
they  were  treated  in  some  of  the  other  States.  In 
Connecticut  they  sent  them  to  prison  and  kept  them 
there  from  four  to  eight  months,  and  the  result,  he  says, 
'has  been  phenomenally  good.' 

13.960.  That  would  be  considered  a  very  heavy 
sentence  in  this  country  for  vagrancy,  though  not  so 


heavy  a  punishment  perhaps  as  the  whip  ? — I  do  not  Mr.  WiUitm 
recommend  the  whip  for  vagrants.  TaUade. 

13.961.  As    a   general    rule,    we    have    bad    no     • — " 
evidence   before    us    yet    that   increased    sentences       *"'        ' 
diminished   crime.      I    think    I  may    say    that  we 

have  had  no  evidence  that  shows  that  heavier 
sentences  decrease  petty  forms  of  crime?  I  wish  to 
ask  your  opinion  upon  that  point.  Have  you  any 
figures  on  it  that  you  can  vouch  for? — ^I  have  used 
the  word  detention  purposely  as  distinct  from  im- 
prisonment for  this  reason  :  I  do  not  believe  mere 
punishment  as  punishment  will  put  an  end  to  these 
incorrigibles.  But  I  use  the  word  detention  whether 
for  disorderlies,  or  drunkards,  or  vagrants.  I  mean, 
it  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  reformatory  efforts. 
And  by  the  word  'detention'  I  mean  liability  to 
detention,  especially  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
probation  and  conditional  liberation.  I  believe  we 
might  substitute  to  a  large  extent  for  our  present 
system  of  imprisonment  a  system  of  liberation  or 
probation.  On  the  general  question  of  vagrancy,  I 
have  had  this  morning  a  very  interesting  and  important 
letter  from  the  chief  constable  of  Chester.  The 
Howard  Association  is  constantly  collecting  informa- 
tion from  practical  men,  and  this  morning  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Captain  C.  L.  Fenwick,  the 
chief  constable  of  Chester,  regarding  this  question.  Ha 
writes  as  follows : — 

'Town  Hall,  Chester, 
January  28. 
Vagrancy. 
'  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  fully  employed  at  present, 
'  yet  I  must  just  send  you  one  line  in  reply  to  your  query. 
'  During  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  between  20  and 
'  30  years  ago,  an  unusual  number  of  tramps  were 
'  relieved  in  Chester,  say  in  round  numbers  13,000. 
'  Last  year  I  see  it  was  13,807.  You  will  see  that  our 
*  work  has  been  of  a  sisyphean  character.  We  get  no 
'  nearer.  Our  public  policy,  at  least  as  far  as  dealing 
'  with  vagrants  is  concerned,  is  of  the  laiseez  /aire 
'  order.  There  is  a  lack  of  anything  like  an  intelligent 
'  grasp  of  the  problem  by  the  powers  that  be.  As  to 
'  the  magistrates  and  their  practice :  the  average  J.P. 
'  is  the  same  everywhere.  You  get  extreme  men 
'  both  ways.  Of  course,  this  question,  like  others,  will 
'  be  allowed  to  go  on  until  something  must  be  done, 
'  and  our  history  tells  us  that  in  such  a  crisis  the 
'  method  chosen  is  not  always  the  gentlest.  I  think 
'  that  this  matter  will,  for  us,  become  a  question  not  of 
'  dealing  with  the  poor  unemployed,  but  strictly  one 
'  of  self-defence.  Then  the  people  will  wake  up.' — 
Yours,  <tc.,  C.  L  Fknwick. 

13.962.  That  letter,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not 
throw  much  light  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
Do  you  know  about  the  facts  at  Chester.  "Why  it 
should  be  worse  than  other  places? — It  is  near 
Liverpool ;  and  in  Lancashire  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
distress  at  present  from  want  of  employment 

13.963.  This  brings  us  to  a  very  important  matter 
in  connection  with  vagrancy,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  granting  of  employment  by  the  State  or  the 
local  authority  to  the  unemployed.  That  is,  I  presume, 
what  the  chief  constable  is  driving  at  ? — I  don't  imagine 
it  is.  He  means  to  point  to  the  very  great  importance 
of  going  to  the  roots  of  this  matter. 

13.964.  We  have  been  trying  to  go  to  the  roots  of 
this  matter  for  the  last  three  months,  and  we  have 
not  found  the  roots  yet.  Generalities  do  not  bring  you 
any  nearer  the  roots. — {Witness.)  If  you  go  to  the  roots 
you  get  at  the  causes.  Now  the  causes  of  vagrancy  appar- 
ently are  want  of  employment  and  intcmjterance.  "There 
is  one  other  chief  cause  of  vagrancy,  and  that  is  strikes 
which  throw  men  out  of  employment.  Then  there  ia 
another  great  question  which  some  hold  keep  men 
unemployed,  and  that  is  the  want  of  a  bi-metallic 
standard. — {Tlie  Chairman.)  1  do  not  think  you  need 
go  into  that. — ( Witness. )  The  question  is  whether  some 
of  these  things  are  not  the  causes  of  the  evils  we 
wish  to  see  remedied  ? 

13.965.  (By  the  Chairman.)  As  sccrctiry  of  the 
Howard  Association  do  you  advocate  the  provision  of 
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Mr.  William  employment  by  the  localities  or  by  the  State  for  the 
TaUmth.  unemployed  in  the   way  it  is  being    demanded   by 

J — "■  a  certain  set  of  persona  ? — Only  to  the  same  extent  ttat 
"'•  ,  '  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  gave  employment  during-  the 
LancasMre  cotton  famine — by  giving  aid  by  piece- 
work. That  was  a  greart  success.  The  deserving- 
poor  were  wrffing  to  work,  and,  by  giviug  them  piece- 
work as  s  test,  it  drove  away  the  loafer-class  men 
who  wonia  not  work.  Tow  could  not  do  better  than 
refer  to  Sir  Robert  RawHnson's  report  on  the  cotton 
famine.  A  most  useful  bine  book  on  this  subject, 
containing  inquiries  rwpecting  the  unemployed  in  this 
and  other  counties,  was  issued  last  year  or  the  year 
before.  In  Birmingfaam  tltey  have  odupted  thair  very 
plan  we  have  been  speaking  of.  They  offer  empteyr 
ment,  and,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  they  had 
what  they  called  a  test-house.  Some  twelve  years  ago  the 
Howard  Association  institnted  a  general  inquiry-  on  the 
subject  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  and  received 
replies  from  a  Uirge  number  of  people  entitled  to  speak 
on  the  subject  The  dferk  of  the  Brnnrnj^m  Union 
wrote  at  that  thne : — 

'  We  stand  almost  alone  in  the  comitry.  AH  other 
'  places  have  a  large  increase  of  this  class.  We  have 
'  a  large  reduction.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  our 
'  average  was  about  400  per  week.  It  is  now  only 
'  170  per  week.  This,  no  deubt,  is  attributable  to  the 
'  fact  that  wer  strict^  enforce  the  bath  and  task  at 
'  work.  We  prosecute  all  offenders.  Idleness  and 
'  ther  love  of  a  roaming  life  are  no  doubt  the  principal 
'  causes  of  vibrancy,  and  its  repression  and  prevention 
'  wonld  be  very  much  easier  if  guardians  had  power 
'  to  detain  for  a  orach  longer  period  dian  they  now 
'  have.  3ifr  Hedley,  local  government  inspector  for 
'  the  metropolitan-  district,  t^rnksr  that  even  a  week 
'  wonld  not  be  too  long. — Sgned,  Walter  Bowen, 
'  chirk  to  the  gmtrdians.' 

19,966.  This  man  soys  he  attributes  the  falling  of  in 
the  number  of  vagrants  from  400  to  170  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  both,  and  task  of  work.  Is  not 
the  bat^  enforced  everywhere? — I  suppose  it  is  very 
generally  enforced,  "ftmy  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
experienca  He  says,  'we  prosecnte  all  offenders.' 
Tlutt  maans  that  they  carry  out  the  Mendicancy 
Act. 

13,96T.  That  is- that  I9iey  progecnte  those  men  who 
dff  not  do  their  taat  of  work,  or  are  disorderly  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  I  wrote  to  this  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Bowen, 
and  I  got  a  letter,  dated  the  26th  inst.  He  says : — 
'  Dear  Sir,^ — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  tfie  23rd  inst., 
'  I  beg  to  say  that  we  have  had  an  increase  of  vagrancy, 
'  but  not  to  the  extent  that  some  other  places  have  had. 
'  With  regard  to  the  teet-house  proper,  we  closed  it 
'  long  ago,  aa  we  had  entirely  broken  down  able-bodied 
'  pauperism.  We  hove  sines  opened  a  test  word  in 
<  the  workhouse  proper,  and  it  is  doing  its  work.' 

13,968.  You  are  awttre  that,  under  the  Scotch  law, 
no  able-bodied  man  is  entitled  to  parochial  relief? — 
I  understood  sa  The  case  of  Sydenham  throws  some 
light  upon  this  subject.  Some  yean  ago,  at  Sydenham^ 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  took  up  this  question  of 
the  great  nuisance  of  v^nmcy,  and  ibej  got  tSie 
magistrates  and  the  police  interested  in  it.  The  Ikws 
were  jmi  in  force  against  vagrants  and  beggars ;  those 
convicted  were  remitted  to  prisonj  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  neighbourhood  was  cleared  of  beggars.  JB^ 
after  a  time  the  magtstrates  relaxed  dieir  strictness, 
and  then  the  old  nuisance  come  back.  Onr  chairman, 
Mr.  Francis  Peek,  resides  in  Sydenham,  and  he  asked 
me  to  mention  this  case  as  throwing  light  on  the 
subijeet  We  had  a  letter  from  the  chief  constable 
of  Staffordshire  some  time  ago,  giving  us  the  results 
of  inqxiiries  he  had  made  as  to  what  these  vagrants 
managed  to  get.  He  says  they  get  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
a  day,  besides  victuals.  The  average  vagrant  would 
thus  get  I5s.  a  week  and  his  victuals.  That  is  a 
tremendous  task  upon  the  poorest  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, when  you  think  of  the  many  thousands  of  vagrants 
going  about  the  country ;  and  I  believe  they  are  as  bad 
in  Scotland,  if  not  worse,  than  in  England.  To  think 
that  these  men  sweat  out  of  tTie  poorest  lobonrers  1 5s. 


a  week  and  their  victuals,  shows  the  tremendous  im-  Mr.  JFilUam 
portance  of  the  problem.  Tallaek. 

13.969.  Yes,  but  the  difficnlty-  is  to  deal  with  it.      T,j7"^ggr 

In  the  places  where  they  make  the  most  ftass  about      

vagrancy  there  are  ample  powers,  but  the  people  woa't 

make  complaints  against  tlie  hogffun,  and'  he^  tUe 
police  to  ptrt  the  law  in  force. 

13.970.  Besides,  in  counties,  you  cannot  ffnd  a 
policaman  readily^  to  give  &  beggar  into  custody,  even 
if  you  were  willing? — We  had  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir 
Charies  E  Trevelyan,  from  Wallington,  Nattlrumbcr- 
land,  in  which  he  said : — 'That  in  this  pasture  district 
'  of  Northumberland  vagrancy  had  become  so  intotoc- 
'  able  a  grievance  that  when  the  men  were  out  of  the 
'  farm  the  women  often  locked  thentseltes  xap,  at  kapt 
'  loaded  guns  against  the  intrusions  of  tramps.'  If  the< 
people  would  take  a  greater  interest  in  it,  and  combine 
and  secure  the  iuduence  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
police,  as  at  Sydenham,,  something  wonld  b& 
done. 

13.971.  If  tile  people  would  do  itT  It  is  their  own 
business,  but  it  apparently  does  not  trouble  them 
sufficiently  for  them  to  put  themselves  about.  The 
law  is  there,  and  if  the  people  do  not  make  use  of  tli» 
law  it  is  their  own  afEhir  t— There  is  one  reason  why 
people  do  not — and  this  does  go  to  the  roots.  They 
consider  that  the  law  is  too  harrii  to  them,  and  tliey- 
give  to  them  because  they  consider  them  objects  dT 
pity — that  is  a  point. 

13^72.  I  see  that  in  Gloucesterahire  the;  giv«  eTory- 
vagrant  half  a  loaf  of  bread?— In  aioucestersMre, 
Berkshire,  and  Dorsetshire  there  is  a  system  very  much 
akin,  whereby  the  ttamp  in  search  of  work  can  hav» 
relief.  There  ore-  stations  about  five  miles  apart  at 
which  tbey  can  get  a  piece  of  bread,  and  at  certain 
stations  they  can  have  lodgings  for  the  night.  These 
the  police  chiefly  manage. 

13.973.  Have  you  read  any  recent  reports  on  ffte 
subject? — I  have  not  read  many  recently.  I  tftinfc 
the  system  has  been  of  some  use. 

13.974.  I  saw  in  a  copy  of  the  Pdliee  Neim,  or 
some  organ  of  the  police  officials,  a  report  of  a  meeting 
which  had  been  held  in  Giuncestershire,  in  which  ie 
was  said  that  the  state  of  things  in  Gloucestershire  was 
not  so  good  as  in  another  cotmty  where  no  such,  plan 
is  in  force? — It  is  not  considered  a  decided'  success. 
It  is  admitted  that  it  is  not,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
there  is  still  a  popular  belief  that  vagrants  are  hardly 
used.  The  late  Edward  Denison,  who  resided  a  vriiile 
in  tie  east  end  of  London,  gave  great  attention  to  this 
question.  It  was  his  view  ^at  one  of  the  chief  cannea 
of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  the  apprehension  on  tiie 
part  of  a  benevolent  puUic  tiiat.  there  is  from  time  to 
time  danger  of  starvation  to  the  destitute  through  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  them  in  obtaining  with  thB 
necessary  promptitude  assistance  from  the  relieving 
ofBcers  of  the  district.  He  thought  arrangements 
should  be  mode  by  the  police,  or  some  other  authority, 
to  take  every  beggar  in  hand,  and  relieve  him ;  that  the 
law  should  no  longer  make  an  act  of  begging  penal, 
but  only  manifest  persistency  in  that  act — the  manL- 
feating  of  an  intention  to  prey  upon  society — that 
should  be  penal.  If  the  police  find  a  beggar  in  wanl^ 
he  should  get  food  and  be  sent  on.  Each  case  should 
be  investigated  on  its  own  merits,  and  inveterotes'  sent 
to  prison.  Mr  Frederick  Hill,  who  was  inspector  of 
Scotch  prisons  for  many  years,  and  gave  great  aUsntfou 
to  the  investigation  of  this  question,  writes  as  follows: — 
'  The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  of  preventing  vagrancy, 
'  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  take  from  the  public  all  motive 
'  for  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  by  providing  numerous 
'  places  at  no  great  dLstance  from  each  other,  where,  in 
'  exchange  for  work  (on  the  part  of  the  able-foodiied),. 
'  an  applicant  can  get  plain  food  and  Bbeltec;  and,  on 
'  the  other  hand,  to  strengthen  and  vigorously  enforce 
'  the  law  against  begging  imposters.'  They  have  a 
vast  number  of  shelters  in  Germany  that  give  this  sort 
of  relief,  but  on  rather  a  more  Tiberal  scale,  than,  the 
mere  bit  of  bread;  and  arrests  for  vagrancy  have 
diminished  41  per  cent,  there  in  ten  years. 

13.975.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  vagrontB 
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itr.  William  there  are  in  Engltrnd  t — I  cannot  answer  tltai;.     I  don't 

Tallaek^  b^iere  any  ouib  eaa. 

„  ,  "  g,  13,976.  You  aaj  that  only  a  smikll  proportioa  of 
*"'  tfacoa  agjJy  to  the  authorities  and  casual  wards  J — 

That  is  a  vecy  important  Uiing  vhabevec  arrasigenients 
yea  make  £or  these  wards.  And  for  dealing  with  the 
•yagjrantn  by  the  police  or  otherwise,  a.  great  proporHoa 
of  them,  it  has  to  be  remembered,  keep  out  of  the  way 
otall  autihiority  and  oiSoial  arroBgeiBButa. 

13.977.  Yon  say  the  object  ahould  be  by  the  onne  of 
intemjwrancft  and  other  causes  to  cure  ragrancy  1 — We 
must  go  to  a  root  of  the  matter,  and  that  is  druokeiutieBs. 

13.978,  And  that  everything  should  be  done  to  pce- 
vent  strikes  asd  consequent  loss  of  employmeni;.  That, 
you  think,  would  diminish  vagrant^  1 — By  the  leceat 
coal  strike  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  one  b«fora  it  in 
England,  vast  numbers  of  men  were  deprived  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  effect  of  these  strikes  was  this,  that 
tisde  was  driven  to  Belgium  and  Germany;  then,  when 
tha  strike  was  over,  employment  could  not  be  found  for 
all,  some  had  to  go  to  England,  some  to  America,  while 
others  Eeuained  at  home  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
enqtloyed,  and  go  upon  the  rates.  It  is  not  merely 
OBT  own  oonnbry  that  is  suffering  from  vagrancy.  I 
was  asitoBished  to  find  from  some  statistics  I  looked  at, 
of  last  year,  in  some  Australian  newspaper,  ^aa  im- 
menae  aiaoanb  of  vagabondage  in  AnstraJia.  In  the 
United.  Stafaea  they  emulated  that  there  wef«  400  000 
tnamps.     The  problem  ia  Uisrefore  world-wide. 

1^79.  ^ow,  as  to  juvenile  oflEeodera  Your  idea  is 
that  diey  should  be  tried  and  treated  separately  from 
adults?-— -To  a  large  extant,  of  lute  years,  juvenile 
offenders  have  been  separated  from  adults  in  prisons 
and  i)^M^lIlttI^iftl  schools.  I  think  we  should  go  furtiier 
t  on  the  sasaa  Unee^  and  have  sepaiata  eouita  for  them ; 

and  that  we  should  have  mora  of  tiib  probation  and 
coaditienal  libentwa  aystem.  I  think  eeformatortes 
and  induatcial  schools  ase  made  far  boo  much  use  of, 
and  at  a  most  unneeesaary  expeese  to  the  public.  We 
should  mi^an  endaavou  to  enforce  porentnl  reaponsi- 

bilil7- 

13,^A0.  How  aj»  you  to  enforce  parental  leqaoasi- 
bOityl'^-We  could  d»  that  if  the  ma^istratea  would 
oftener  indint  a  small  tin^.  say  el  2a.  6d.  or  5a,  aa 
parents  tbat><ouUl  p^. 

13.981.  Lat  us  take  the  case  of  a  peity  crime  com- 
mitted by  a  child,  you  cannot  punifth  the  parent  for 
the  child's  crime  1 — You  can  make  the  parent  pay 
the  fine. 

13.982.  Take  a  very  ooramon  form  of  o&neev  a 
child  stealing.  He  is  brought  mp,  and  the  questaon  ia 
hanr  is  ha  to  be  dealt  with.  What  are  you  to  do ; 
you  oaaaot  make  the  parent  pay  a  fine  1 — ^Yoa  can 
send,  him  to  pmaim  if  he  dees  nert 

13.983.  But  yon  cannot  punish  crime  vioariotuly  in 
that  way  % — If  Uie  parent  is  able  to  support  his  ohild'^ 
ren»  and  does  not  do  it,  he  should  be  compelled. 

13.984.  Bat  we  are  talkiag  of  offences  comaiittsd  bfy 
children  t — ^Well,  I  say  briug  home  the  responsibility 
of  Uieee  to  the  paaent. 

13,986.  I  think  we  must  be  talking  of  diffisront 
sobjeeta.  Sapposing  a  child  picks  a  pocket,  on  ooni- 
mite  a  petty  ^eft,  what  ase  y««  to  do  % — I  will  give 
you  an  illuetiatiou  of  what  I  mean.  I  spoke  on  pro- 
bation. In  tha  State  of  Massachusetta,  which  baa  been 
the  pioneer  in  regard  to  probation  for  juvenile  offenders, 
they  haive  now  for  many  years  adopted  the  plan  uf 
briagiag  children  before  a  separate  court,  where  there 
ar&sepaiate  jadgaa  or  justices  to  try  them.  Instead  of 
sentencing  them  to  a  reformatory  in  general^  or  to 
prison^,  tliey  senteooe  them  to  so  many  years  prahation. 
Th^  woa^'t  send  a  juvenile  to  prison  or  to  a  lefiorma- 
tory  if  the  probation  officers  can  manage  to  get  aome  of 
their  rnktives  and  friends  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 

13.986.  That  is  very  much  the  principle  of  the  Eirat 
Ofifendem  Aet  ia  this  country  t-- It  is  precisely  tiic 
principle  of  the  Eiist  Offenders  Act  in  this  oountrr, 
barring  the  probartion  ofiicer.  It  is  also  adopted  in 
Auatcalia 

13.987.  Have  you  any  documents  about  this  Masaa>- 
chuaetta  acrangemeat  ? — I  have  nut  here.     Some  years 


a^to  the  Howard  Association  sent  an  aocoun*  of  it  bo  the  j/v.  WiUiam 

ILaaie  Office,  and  the  Home  Secretary  of  tbeday — 9mTallack. 

William  Harcourb— printed  it  as  a  State  paper.     I„gT      laog 

hare  nrferred  in  my  book  "  Penological  and  Preventive  '     '"'        ' 

Frimnples,"  to  the  Massaohusetts'  pla*.     It  haa  given 

sueh  satisfactisn  that  it  has  been  eopied  in  several  ef 

the  Austcalion  Colonics — Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

I  may  mention  that  a  system  of  probation  has  been 

adopted  for  many  yeas  in  London,  a«d  is-  very  little 

ksovn. 

13,988  If  there  is  any  definite  and-  aathentic  in- 
formation about  that  Massachusetts'  plan,  we-  shall  be 
glad  to  have  it.  Can  yon  give  us  any  refesencet — Onr 
coneepondent  m  Massachusetts  was  a  Mr  Savage  «A  the 
polke. 

13.989.  Have  you  anything  more  reoent  than  the 
letter  whidi  has  been  printed  f  Have  yon  anything  to 
show  whether  the  thing  is  going  on,  or  whether  rt  has 
been  discontinued? — It  is  still  going  on.  So  it  is  in 
the  Australian  Colonies.  They  have  a  Skate  CouhcH 
in  South  Australia,  which  takes  ^atge  of  a  very  large 
number  of  these  cases.  In  their  rtpovt  fei  1894,  it 
appears  they  dealt  with  a  total  of  996  oases.  C^  these, 
599  were  boarded  out,  251  lioeused  to  service,  46  were 
adopted  by  people,  9  were  placed  with  rektiveft  on 
probation,  and  so  on.  South  Australia  has  sot  gime 
so  far  in  this  matter  as  the  aeigfabomring  Colony  ef 
Victoria.  But  the  probation  ia  carried  out  in  theoe 
Australian  colonies  mure  by  unpaid  intiividuals  thaik 
is  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  naoaged  by 
paid  otiiiceis  of  the  State.  They  adopt  the  voluntary 
eleaeent  mors  in  Austmlia.  It  is  extending  ther«>,  for 
th^  attach  very  great  importance  to  ii  In  London 
there  has  been  for  DMtay  years,  in  oonoectioK  with  the 
Ciby  of  London  proper,  a  system  in  operation  which 
has  prearented  the  imprisonmeat  of  appMCitioes  by 
practically  placing  them  iu  probaition,  and  which  is 
very  little  knowu.  The  City  Chamberlain  of  Eondon, 
whose  offices  are  at  tiie  GuikUrall,  has  a  certain  legal 
cantnl  over  all  Uie  apprentices  in  the  city,  v^ho  som- 
ber between  1500  and  2000.  These  apprentices  may  be 
brought  before  him  by  their  master  or  by  their  parentis 
for  any  little  offence,  such  aa  stealing,  or  disobeidienae, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  he  has  authority  to  send 
them  to  Bridewell.  There  ia  only  Is.  fee  te  pay  for 
bringing  diem  before  this  court  It  is  a  private  court, 
but  the  relatives  are  allowed  to  be  present  But  the 
pteceedings  do  not  get  into  the  newepapen;  The 
offenders  ean  be  sent  to  a  {»ivat«  prison  near  Blaek- 
friars  Bridge  for  three  weeks ;  bat  it  is  the  rarest  thing 
for  the  City  ChaMberlain  to  send  them  to  pneon.  His 
method  of  prooedure  has  been  unifcemiy  probation  for 
many  years  past.  He  has,  in  fact,  been  oarryiag  out  the 
Eirst  Offenders  Act  Imig  before  that  act  was  passed. 
Ha  tells  them  that,  if  they  are  brought  before  hira 
again,  he  wiU  send  them  to  Bridewell,  and  he  allows 
them  to  go  in  the  eaie  of  seme  ««e  who  becomes 
respoaaible  for  them. 

13.990.  Such  a  jurisdiction  and  t^e  maintenance  of 
such  a  court  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  You  don't 
advocate  that  ? — The  system  of  probation  is  a  good  one. 

13.991.  This  court  gives  masters  the  power  to  deal 
criminaUy  with  theii  apprentices  for  breaches  of  contract, 
which  the  civil  law  would  describe  probably  not  alto^ 
gether  in  aeeordanoe  with  tbew'  views.  I  don't  think 
we  need  go  iato  thesa — {Witium.)  It  also  affords  pro* 
tectum  to  the  apprentiees  as  against  their  masten.  I 
was  in  Luxembonrg  last  summer,  and  there  is  a  ^n 
there  pnctiaally  of  probation  for  young  ohiidrerr. 
They  are  placed  with  friends  or  otiters  praotioaily  on 
probation — the  State  retaining  the  power  to  deal  with 
them  if  they  offend. — (The  Chairman.)  We  have  all 
that  in  this  country.  There  is  a  regular  system  ef 
probation  in  cunnestion  both  with  our  industrial  sdiools 
and  reformatories  in  this  eoantty.  It  is  done  every 
day  in  this  oountny. 

13.992.  (By  Dr.  SuOurlemef.)  Have  you  seen  the 
recommendation  of  the  Prisons'  Guild  of  Ontario,  Can* 
ada,  1891,  in  regard  to  habitual  offenders  Y — There  have 
been  so  many  recommendations.  I  don't  think  I  have 
seen  that  particular  one. 
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13.993.  In  rej^rd  to  vagrancy — I  understood  yuu  to 
say  to  the  Chairman  that  the  police  are  the  proper 
authorities  to  deal  with  it,  and  not  the  poor  law 
authorities t  —  No;  I  did  not  say  not  the  poor  law 
authorities.  I  meant  that  the  police  might  usefully 
supplement  the  work  of  the  poor  law  authorities. 
So  many  of  these  vagrants  are  dishonest,  and  prey  upon 
society. 

13.994.  (By  tlie  Chairman.)  You  promised  to  give  us 
your  views  on  birching  children  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  juvenile  offenders  ?— I  do  not  recommend  birching, 
except  for  the  class  of  ruffians,  whether  juvenile  or 
otherwise.  That  has  been  recommended  by  many  per- 
sons of  experience.  For  instance,  in  Australia,  there  is 
a  class  of  young  ruffians,  called  '  Larrikins.'  They  are 
not  children,  they  are  young  men. 

13.995.  Well,  but  let  us  speak  of  birching.  It  is 
provided  in  this  country  as  an  alternative  for  imprison- 
ment in  the  case  of  boys  under  a  certain  age.  We 
have  been  recommended  to  extend  that  ago ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  views  have  been  expressed  contrary  to  the 
practice.  It  is  a  thing  that  one  does  not  like  to  do  to 
send  a  juvenile  oifenderto  prison,  if  there  can  be  found 
any  alternative,  such  as  birching.  To  save  them  being 
sent  to  prison,  do  you  think  it  desirable  to  make  that 
recommendation  about  extending  the  age  ? — I  think  I 
approve  of  solitary  confinement  as  a  far  better  punish- 
ment generally  than  birching,  except  for  ruffians. 

13.996.  You  prefer  to  send  an  ordinary  child — a  boy 
16  or  16  years  of  age  to  prison,  and  give  him  solitary 
confinement  rather  than  birch  bint  t—  Except  in  cases  of 
brutality.  I  was  reading  a  book  the  other  day  by  Mr 
II.  A  White,  who  was  for  30  years  one  of  the  warders 
in  a  Victorian  prison  in  Australia.  In  it  he  says, 
'  The  only  system  which  I  believe  has  the  least  chance 
'  of  effecting  reformation  must  include  separate  treat- 
'  mcnt,  not  only  for  first  offenders,  as  now,  but  through- 
'  out  the  various  grades.  Let  association,  whether  at 
'  labour  or  otherwise,  be  the  one  thing  carefully  withheld, 
'  except  as  a  rew.trd  after  long  period  of  good  conduct, 
'  and  the  jail  will  soon  be  regarded,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
'  with  terror.'  .  .  .  '  Separate  cither  of  these  (the 
'  larrikin  or  the  tramp),  and  all  the  larrikin's  "  check," 
'  and  the  tramp's  indifference,  ooze  out.  He  will  not  come 
'  there  again  if  he  can  help  it.  The  wisest  and  most 
'  experienced  officers  of  the  Penal  Department  have  all 
<  been  unanimous  in  advising  separate  treatment.' 
That  is  what  Mr  White  says.  Personally,  I  do  not 
recommend  the  birch,  except  for  the  particular  class  of 
cruel  ruffians.  I  believe  that  separate  confinement  is 
better.  More  reformatory  and  deterrent,  and  it  is  the 
best  treatment  for  all  persons  who  are  really  criminal. 

13.997.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Would  public  opinion 
in  England  support  you  sending  a  chihi  of  respectable 
parents — boys  of  from  9  to  14  years  of  age — to  prison 
for  breaking  a  window,  playing  football  on  the  street,  or 
fur  stealing  an  apple  from  a  shop  door,  when  you  have 
tlie  alternative  of  birching  them  ? — I  do  not  think  either 
birching  or  prison  would  be  necessary.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  the  present  system  of  probation — 
the  carrying  out  of  the  First  Offenders  Act — would  be 
sufficient.  If  it  is  necessary  to  send  children  to  prison, 
let  it  be  for  brief  periods,  and  let  them  be  kept  separate 
rather  than  congregated. 

13.998.  I  know  you  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
separate  treatment ;  but  if  you  had  to  choose  between 
birching  a  child  and  sending  him  to  prison  for  a  petty 
offence  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  which  would  you 
select  ? — If  I  were  put  on  the  horns  of  such  a  dilemma 
then  I  should  say  birch. 

13.999.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  parent  who  has  got 
a  boy  requires  occasionally  to  birch  himi — Solomon 
himself  has  all  along  recommended  the  birch. — 
(Witness.)  You  spoke  of  public  opinion.  My  view 
is  that  the  vox  populi,  instead  of  being  the  vox  dei,  is 
often  the  reverse,  especially  in  regard  to  matters  of 
prison  management.  In  these  I  am  suspicious  of  public 
opinion. 

14,000.  I  understand  you  to  advocate  the  lash  for 
ruffians  t — Not  the  lash  but  the  whip  !  Brutes  must 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner  from  other  i>erson.'. 


14.001.  Is  there  any  other  method  of  punishment  less  ifr.  iFiUiam 
brdtalising  and  yet  quite  as  effective  as  the  lasht — Yes;  TaUaek. 
solitary  or  separate  confinement.     I  mean  a  separate       J"    ^., 
system  of  imprisonment,  which  must  separate  them  from        ■ 

all  bad  influences,  but  not  from  good.  They  could  have 
])lenty  of  visits  from  good  people  outside,  and  plenty 
of  occupation  and  exercise.  There  is  a  difference 
between  that  and  the  old  solitary  system. 

14.002.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  the  brutalis- 
ing  and  unhuman  effect  of  prisons  in  by-gone  days. 
How  do  you  justify  now  the  lash  as  being  a  method  of 
making  bad  men  good,  or  of  recovering  them  from 
criminal  practices  t — Not  in  the  slightest  d^ree.  I 
have  never  justified  the  lash.  I  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  whip  and  the  lash  or  the  cat-of-nine  tails. 
The  horse  whip  is  a  different  thing.  I  say  that  a  man 
that  kicks  his  wife,  blackens  her  eye,  breaks  a  child's 
limb,  or  brutally  treats  a  horse  or  other  animal — such 
a  man  as  that  cannot  be  degraded,  or  brought  lower  by 
the  application  of  the  whip.  He  is  at  the  very  lowest 
state  already. 

14.003.  I  understand  you  to  indicate  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  in  Scotland  things  are  about  as  pleasant  in 
the  prisons  as  they  well  can  be  i — I  think  you  cannot 
veiy  well  go  further  without  endangering  the  public 
safuty  of  Scotland. 

14.004.  Do  you  think  a  plank  bed,  a  monotonous 
and  only  sufficiently  nutritious  diet  to  prevent  loss,  the 
withdrawal  of  all  the  normal  conditions  of  life,  is  not  a 
sufficient  punishment  and  deterrent  for  nine-tenths  of 
the  offences  for  which  prisoners  have  been  committed  t 
— Well,  I  don't  approve  of  the  plank  bed  for  the  un- 
fortunate claw. 

14.005.  You  would  rather  make  it  more  comfortable  t 
— I  think  that  there  is  a  want  of  classification  at  present 
in  Scotland  for  prisoners.  The  prisons  are  quite 
deterrent  enough — too  much  so,  for  the  unfortunate 
class.  But  it  is  not  for  this  unfortunate  class  merely, 
but  for  the  brutal,  that  we  want  a  deterrent. 

14.006.  I  was  surprised  at  your  approval  of  the 
treadmill  or  the  crank  as  a  means  of  the  reformation 
of  prisoners  1 — I  do  not  say  as  a  means  of  reformation, 
except  in  the  sense  of  a  deterrent.  Reformation  and 
deterrence  must  be  largely  separated.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  we  can  make  our  penal  prisons 
as  such,  into  reformatories.  The  sentences  in  prisons 
should  be  sharp  and  short,  and  then  the  prisoners  should 
be  turned  into  a  reformatory. 

14.007.  What  do  you  suggest  as  an  improvement  in 
the  present  system? — Very  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  that  was  suggested  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  At 
first  a  deterrent  element  of  imprisonment,  and,  after 
that,  a  reformatory  treatment.  I  visited  the  reformatory 
Irish  prison  farm  at  Lusk  twice.  No  one  woidd  have 
thought  it  to  be  a  prison.  There  were  no  walls,  and 
the  hedges  were  so  low  that  a  man  could  step  over 
them.  But  that  prison  was  not  considered  a  success, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  there  were  200  men  con- 
gregated together.  It  fell  out  that,  according  to  the 
old  scriptural  principle,  '  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners.' 

14.008.  But  man  is  a  free  agent  and  a  gregarious 
animal,  and  even  these  men  would  be  restored  to  society 
in  time  ? — Yes ;  but  society  counts  of  good  and 
bad.  At  the  prisons  it  consists  mainly  of  the  bad 
element. 

14.009.  (By  Prof.  Dove  Wilson.)  You  mentioned 
that  in  Germany  there  was  a  power  of  sending  habitual 
drunkards  and  vagabonds  for  long  periods  to  prison!— 
Up  to  two  years  or  more. 

14.010.  Can  you  give  me  any  reference  to  them.  I 
have  been  told  so  several  times,  but  I  have  been 
searching  the  German  laws,  and  cannot  find  this  one ! — 
I  was  told  so,  when  I  was  there.  I  will  try  to  get  the 
reference. 

14.011.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  understand  your 
desire  would  be,  as  representing  the  Howard  Society,  to 
see  the  tread-mill  worked  in  every  prison  in  Scotland  1 — 
No !  I  do  not  say  that,  because  we  have  not  the  tread- 
mill in  every  prison  in  England.  I  am  not  an  admirer 
of  trejd-iuiils;  but  eillicr  the  Ircad-wheel  or  some  such    ' 
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Mr.  WiUiatn  element  is  necessary  somewhere  for  the  brutal  and 
TttUadc.         ruffian  class. 

29  Jm~1895        14,012.  You  are  going  to  have  some  sort  of  physical 
'        *  machine,   brutal  probably  in    itself,  in    design,   and 

mechanism,  to  deal  with  a  certain  class  of  prisoner ; 

that  is  what  the  Howard  Association  would  like  1 — I 

don't  recognise  the  word  brutal. 

14.013.  Well,  perhaps  the  word  is  strong,  but  I  am 
talking  about  a  machine  with  axles  and  pinions  not 
necessarily  applied  to  work,  but  to  some  sort  of  cruel 
treatment  of  the  men.  How  would  yon  distinguish 
that  treatment  of  the  tread-wheel  or  crank  as  compared 
with  labour  such  as  au  ordinary  workman  does! — 
Well,  an  outside  workman  is  an  honest  and  praise- 
worthy man;  but  I  am  speaking  of  this  particular 
class  of  the  cruel  and  brutal  You  must  either  whip 
them,  or  have  a  tread-wheel  or  something  which  shall 
keep  them  out  of  these  most  mischievous  practices. 
I  mentioned  before  the  class  I  referred  to — a  man  that 
kicked  his  wife,  who  broke  a  child's  limb,  or  brutally 
treated  an  animal  We  must  have  that  put  a  stop  to 
somehow. 

14.014.  How  would  you  characterise  the  sort  of 
machine  with  which  you  would  mend  msu  as 
distinguished  from  the  manual  labour  which  is  done 
in  the  country  t — I  don't  understand  the  question. 

14.015.  Taking  you  as  representing  the  Howard 
Association — a  name  associated  with  all  that  is  high 
and  noble  in  Penology — how  are  you  to  distinguish 
the  tread-wheel  or  the  crank — a  rough  arrangement  of 
machinery — which  you  would  use  for  these  brutal 
offenders,  as  distinguished  from  the  eort  of  labour  which, 
as  a  punishment,  has  been  inflicted  in  Scotland  up  till 
now.  The  labour  is  the  same  as  any  ordinary  work- 
man does — the  punishment  being  arrived  at  by  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  enforced  labour) — I 
think  I  merely  said  that  the  tread-wheel  or  something 
of  the  sort  was  necessary  where  the  prisoners  had  their 
discipline  relaxed.  In  Scotland  you  have  had  the 
discipline  relaxed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  also  in 
some  English  prisons,  by  allowing  the  prisoners  to 
work  together.  If  you  allow  prisoners  to  congregate 
together,  you  must  counteract  timt. 

14.016.  You  think  that  no  ordinary  labour,  whatever 
the  task — making  bricks,  for  example — would  be  good 
enough  to  be  a  deterrent  punishment? — I  don't  say 
that,  because  that  is  the  system  in  convict  prisons  where 
the  labour  is  severe  and  prolonge'l.  But,  for  ordinary 
prisoners,  wc  consider  that  short  periods  and  cellular 
separation  are  the  best  system.  Of  course,  you  may  make 
any  kind  of  labour  deterrent  if  you  make  it  long  enough. 

14.017.  Do  you  mean  long  enough  per  diemT— 
Long  enough  detention. 


14.018.  You  think  the  tread-wheel    may  have  &  Ur.  WilKcm 
certain  amount  of  deterrent  effect  every  hour  of  the  Tallaek. 
day  1— Certainly.  TrTTaoK 

14.019.  Is  it  your  Society's  view  that  that  cannot  be  ^  ""^  '   '""'• 
produced  by  ordinary  labour  t — Not  without  separation ; 

though  in  longer  sentences  you  may  do  it. 

14.020.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncreif.)  You  wish 
to  use  some  sort  of  labour  which  would  be  peculiarly 
repulsive  to  a  certain  class  of  prisoners  t — Yes,  because 
it  cannot  be  extended  over  a  series  of  years. 

14.021.  {By  Col.  M' Hardy.)  I  do  not  think  you 
have  yet  said  that  you  think  it  is  impossible  to  produce 
a  deterrent  effect  by  ordinary  labour  if  the  task  is 
heavy  i — I  have  not  said  that 

14.022.  If  you  can  get  deterrence  by  a  certain  task 
of  oidinary  labour,  why  ask  for  machinery  of  a  cruel 
kind,  like  tread  wheels  and  cranks  f — I  do  not  ask  for 
it  I  would  rather  see  prisons  without  it.  I  merely 
say  that,  if  you  have  sentences  so  very  short  as  they  are 
at  present  for  habitual  offenders,  and  if  you  have  so 
many  assaults  on  women  and  children  as  ynu  have  in 
Scotland  now,  you  must  have  some  kind  of  deterrent 
element  which  you  do  not  seem  to  have. 

14.023.  When  you  speak  of  assaults  upon  women 
and  children,  do  you  mean  indecent  assaults  f — 
Yes. 

14.024.  Are  you  aware  that  these  have  diminished 
of  latet  Tho  numbers  in  1893  were  82,  as  compare! 
with  107  in  1884  ? — I  was  told,  when  I  was  in  Scotland 
lost  year,  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  these 
cases.  I  took  up  a  paper  in  Inverness  one  day,  aud  1 
saw  a  paragraph  headed  '  A  Severe  Sentence.'  I  was 
astonished  when  I  came  to  see  what  that  '  severe 
'  sentence '  was.  It  was  a  sentence  of  two  months'  im- 
prisonment on  a  young  man  for  indecently  assaulting 
a  girl.  And  yet  an  intelligent  Scottish  newspaper  called 
that  a  severe  sentence. 

14.025.  Well,  but  you  see  that  the  statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  that  class  of  crime  is 
decreasing,  even  with  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
population  ? — I  hope  it  is  so.  My  informant,  I  daresay, 
was  speaking  generally. 

14.026.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  spoke  about  convict 
labour  as  a  deterrent  Do  you  know  if  there  are  as  many 
re-convicted  convicts  in  the  English  jails  as  we  have 
in  Scotland? — I  cannot  say  off-hand  what  the  per- 
centage is. 

14.027.  We  have  come  across  in  Scotch  prisons  a 
good  many  ex-convicts  1 — We  also  have  many  recom- 
mitted convict  prisoners. 

14.028.  But  have  you  many  ex-convicts  in  local 
prisons? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 


Dr.  Henry 
Waitwood 
Hoffman. 


Db.  henry  WESTWOOD  HOFFMAN,  Inspector  of  Retreats  under  the  Inebriate  Acts,  called  in 

and  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Dr.  Hmrg 
Wedwood 
Hoffman, 


14.029.  You  are  Inspector  of  Retreats  under  the 
Inebriates  Acts  ? — Yes. 

14.030.  That  is  not  the  only  position  you  hold? — 
No.     I  am  Inspector  also  under  the  Burials  Acts. 

14.031.  I  presume  that  the  inspection  under  the 
Burials  Acts  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  your  time  ? 
—Yes. 

14.032.  In  connection  with  the  Inebriates  Acts, 
would  you  please  tell  us  how  many  retreats  there  are 
at  present  ?-— There  are  eight  retreats  at  present 

14.033.  Have  you  details  about  them  ? — The  names 
of  the  institutions  and  their  size  are  given  in  my  last 
annual  report  for  1893.  The  report  for  1894  is  not 
out  yet. 

14.034.  Kindly  mention  the  names,  and  any  other 
particulars? — I  will  take  the  male  retreats  first  Kings- 
tcood  Park,  near  Bristol. — Tho  licensees  are  T.  Walter 
Brimacombe,  M.  Isabella  Brimacumbe,  and  R.  W. 
Brimacombe,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.  The 
last-mentioned  gentleman,  who,  as  you  will  see,  is 
a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  acts  as  medical 
attendant.  It  is  licensed  for  10  male  patients.  The 
Dalrymple     Home,     Riclcamanstcorth,    Herts.  —  The 


licensee  is  R.  Welsh  Branthwaite,  L.R.C.F.  Lond., 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.  It  is  licensed  for  20  male  patients. 
High  Shot  House,  St  Margaret's,  Tucickenliam,  Middle- 
sex,— The  licensees  are  Douglas  Anderson,  M.B.,  CM., 
and  R.  Welsii  Branthwaite,  LR.C.P..  M.R.C.S. 

14,035.  Mr  Branthwaite  has  two  retreats? — His 
father  was  licensee  of  that  retreat,  and  eventually  the 
son  succeeded  him,  though  not  resident  It  is  licensed 
for  10  male  patients.  Tower  House  Retreat,  Wettgaie- 
on-Sea,  Kent. — The  licensees  are  A.  F.  Street,  M.A., 
M.D.,  B.Sc.  (Cantab),  and  Bridgman  Smith.  It  is 
licensed  for  20  patients,  14  male  and  6  female.  That 
is  the  only  example  of  a  mixed  retreat  Then  we  have 
the  retreats  for  women  only.  St  Veronica's  Retreat, 
Burlington  Lane,  Chisunck,  Middlesex. — The  licensees 
are  Mrs.  Isabella  F.  Smith  and  Hannah  Mftria  Hanson. 
It  is  licensed  for  25  female  patients.  TJie  Grove 
Retreat,  Egerton  Road,  Fallowfield,  near  Manchester. 
— The  licensees  are  Mrs.  Mary  Hughes  and  Mrs,  Eliza- 
beth Pritchard.  It  is  licensed  for  2?  female 
patients.  Then  there  is  one  other  small  retreat  at 
Daisy  Batik,  Walsall,  Staffordshire. — The  licensees 
are  F.  J.  S.  Gray  and  F.  J.  Gray,  L.S.A.    It  is 
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West  wood 
Hoffman. 
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lieemsefl  for  10  female  patients.  Siuce  1893  one  other 
»e»tTLat  has  been  licensed  to  Dr.  Edward  Norton,  for  the 
treatment  of  8  male  patients,  at  Capel  Lodge,  near 
Folkestone. 

14.036.  Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  the  Dalrymple 
Home  stands  by  itself  in  one  respect, — that  it  is  csrried 
on  by  a  society  who  do  not  make  any  gain  ont  df  it, 
that  the  articles  of  association  provide  that  any  profits 
dball  not  be  divided,  but  shall  go  to  the  improvement 
of  the  retfeaft,  and  that  therefore  it  is  purely  a 
philanthropic  experimental  retreat,  and  not  a  private 
money-making  concern  ? — That  is  sa 

14.037.  I  hive  in  my  pocket  a  letter  which  1  received 
the  other  day  from  the  licensees  of  the  Bristol  Retreat, 
hi  ivhicfa  they  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
Inebriates  Act ;  amd  they  say  that  the  restridtion  as  to 
the  retreats  being  licensed  for  males  or  for  females 
only  should  be  done  ffway  with.  But  I  see  you  have 
«D6  mixed  retreat  t — Yea ;  the  Tower  House  RetreHt. 

14;088.  So  that  thwre  is  no  legal  impediment  to  the 
ittetlttftlon  of  mixed  Tetreats  t — No. 

14,030.  In  connection  with  these  retreats  is  it  also 
competent  to  have  a  certain  number  of  patients  not 
nnder  license,  simply  voluntary  patients? — They  are 
all  supposed  to  be  voluntary  patients  nnder  the  Act 

14,040.  What  is  the  procedure  for  reception  into  a 
retreat  ? — The  person  goes  before  a  justice,  and  declares 
tb6t  he  or  she  is  a  habitual  drunkard,  or  an  inebriate 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts,  and  volunteers  to 
undergo  detedtion  for  a  given  number  of  months,  not 
exceeding  twvlve. 

1'4,<041.  Thereupon  the  justice  commits  a  person  to 
a  retreat,  «nd  the  licensee  of  the  retreat  has  legal 
poweiB  of  detention  ? — That  k  so. 

14,042.  In  addition  to  these  retreats  there  aare  a 
krge  number  of  unlicensed  retreats? — ^Yes;  but  with 
these  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

14j048.  Do  70U  think  there  is  quite  as  much  neces- 
sity, or  do  yon  think  there  is  some  necessity,  fur  the  in- 
spection of  retreats  and  homes  which  are  unlicensed 
where  habitual  drunkards  are  detained  against  their 
will,  without  any  legal  preliminaries,  by  persons  who 
do  not  even  produce  those  testimonials  of  character 
Which  are  required  in  the  case  of  licensees  under  the 
Act1  Don't  you  think  that  these  unlicensed  places 
would  be  as  much  benefitted,  or  stand  as  much  in  need 
of  inspection,  as  licensed  places  ?  What  is  your  opinion 
on  the  point? — Well,  there  was  that  remarkable  case 
that  happened  a  few  months  ago — the  Zierenberg  case. 
That  was  a  voluntary  home ;  and  I  think  that  if  It  had 
been  inspected  by  some  independent  person,  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing.  Whether  it  would  be  advis- 
iible  to  have  all  of  them  inspected,  I  am  not  quite 
sure. 

14.044.  What  objection  is  there  to  the  inspection  of 
"all  of  them?— It  would  require  an  army  of  inspectors. 

14.045.  Supposing  there  are  three  unlicensed  re- 
treats for  every  licensed  one — you  have  only  eight 
retreats  inspected ;  it  would  not  require  au  army  of 
inspectors  if  you  multiplied  eight  by  three  or  four? 
— I  should  fancy  there  would  be  more  than  three  to 
one.     I  fancy  so,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

14.046.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  patients  are 
in  these  retreats,  and  how  many  have  gone  through 
them  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts?— -About  800 
])atients  have  passed  through  the  retreats  up  to  1892. 

14.047.  Were  those  all  patients  under  the  Acts,  or 
voluntary  patients? — All  patients  under  the  Acts. 

14.048.  Have  you  any  details  concerning  the  re- 
sults?—No. 

14.049.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  How  many  years  do 
these  figures  run  over?— 1830-92.  That  is  about  60 
or  70  a  year.    At  first  there  was  only  one  retreat. 

14.050.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Your  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  Scotland? — Yes;  but  there  are  no  licensed 
retreats  there.  Neither  are  there  any  retreats  in  Ire- 
land. 

I  suppose  you  have  no  cognisance  of  the 
there  are  several  retreats  in  Scotland? — I 


14,061. 
fact  that 
have  not 

14  052 


In  visiting  a  place  where  habitual  drunkards 


are  received  without  any  formality,  certain  members  of  Dr.  Btmy 
the  Committee  saw  one  man,  whom  the  superintendent  Waboaod 
of  the  place  told  us  was  in  for  drunkenness — sent  in  by  Bgffman. 
friends.     This  man  came   and   loudly  demanded  his  29  Jan.  189S. 

liberty.     The  superintendent  told  him  that  he  would       

have  his  liberty  in  two  months,  which  was  the  time  he 
had  undertaken  to  stay  tiiere,  and  then  only  .il  his 
friends  allowed  him.  Do  you  think  that  a  detention 
such  as  that  should  be  permitted  without  some  sort  of 
legal  formality? — ^I  do  not 

14,033.  Would  not  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  as 
these  justify  inspection  being  extended  over  places 
where  habitual  drunkards  are  received  and  detained  ? — 
I  think  so. 

14.054.  If  that  were  done,  don't  jou  think  it -would 
have  a  great  tendency  to  make  people  come  under  the 
Act? — Yes.  I  was  not  aware  that  private  patients  were 
treated  in  the  way  yon  describe. 

14.055.  I  am  not  talking  of  any  bad  treatment. 
The  superintendent  of  the  retreat  in  question  was  act- 
ing, as 'he  thouj^ht,  in  the  patient's  interest;  and  was 
doing  what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  Jight. 
Bat  you  have  said  that  you  Wiirik  such  an  occurrence 
as  that  shows  the  necessity  for  some  official  inspection? 
— I  think  BO. 

1 4.056.  I  wish  to  ask  you  further,  whether  you  do 
not  think  that  the  allowing  of  unfettered  liberty,  and 
an  absence  of  inspection  of  these  unlicensed  retreats,  is 
not  a  premium  to  people  Who  have  retreats  to  Jceep 
outside  the  Acts  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  possible. 

14.057.  The  names  of  the  .Acts  have  been  changed 
from  the  Habitual  Drunkards  to  the  Inebriates  Acts  ? 
— That  was  done  when  the  Act  was  amended. 

14.058.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
name  '  habitual  drunkard  '  in  the  declaration  ?  Do  you 
think  people  have  any  objections  to  that? — Yes,  the 
patients  do  object  to  that  They  prefer  the  word 
'  inebriate.' 

14.059.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  that  ihey 
should  change  the  term  ? — It  would  he  better  changed. 

14.060.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  the  '  Inebriates 
*  Acts ; '  but  I  find  in  the  '  Request  for  Reception  into 
'  Retreat,'  it  says  : — '  The  above-named  ....  signed 
'  this  application  in  our  presence,  and  at  the  time  of. 
'  his  (or  her)  doing  so  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  he  (or 
'  she)  was  a  habitual  drunkard  within  the  meaning  of 
'  the  Inebriates  Acts?' — Yes ;  these  are  the  words  of 
the  schedule. 

14.061.  If  the  schedule  were  amended  also,  do  .you 
think  it  would  increase  the  popularity  of  the  Acts?— I 
have  heard  that  patients,  when  before  the  magistrates, 
thought  it  rather  bad  to  call  themselves  haMtual 
drunkards.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  amend 
the  schedule  so  far. 

14,X)62.  Is  there  any  other  amendnfiat  onder  the 
Acts,  as  they  at  present  stand,  that  you  would  suggest 
as  desirable  ? — Well,  there  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
mention.  I  was  reading  Mr  Morton's  Draft  Bill,  and 
one  thing  in  it  I  thought  was  very  i;ood,  viz.,  as  to 
what  should  happen  after  a  patient  had  signed  a  request 
before  a  magistrate  for  reception  into  a  Tetieat  It 
says  : — '  On  receiving  the  order  from  the  sheriff  the 
'  applicant,  with  the  assistance,  if  necessary,  of  any  of 
'  the  attendants  of  the  home,  or  of  the  officers  of  the 
'  law,  can  remove  the  patient  to  a  home.'  At  present 
there  is  no  such  provision,  and  we  have  had  several 
coses  in  which  the  applicant  has  signed  a  request  for 
reception  and  then  refused  to  go  to  a  home,  and  ithe 
licensee  had  no  power  to  make  the  patient  outer  his 
retreat 

14.063.  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  suggest? — I 
think  the  attestation  of  two  magistrates  is  unneocAsaiiy. 
One  is  sufficient 

14.064.  Have  you  come  across  many  obstr^ierous 
cases  of  habituals  1 — Several,  from  time  to  time. 

14.065.  We  had  one  witness  before  the  Departmeobal 
Committee  who  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
in  an  inebriate  retreat,  and  desired  to  get  out,  who  aet 
to  work  and  broke  all  the  windows,  and  made  himself 
so  difiagreoable  that  they  were  gkd  to  dismiss  him? — 
We  have  had  several  cases  of  tUat  sort 
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Dr.  Henry  14,066.  That  might  be  easily  remedied,  might  it  not, 

JV^vnod        j,y  bye-law;  or  would  it  require  legislation  to  make 

offnum.         j^jj^j  ^^  offence  which  would  render  a  man  punishable 

S8  Jan.  1895.  '"  ^^^  *^^^  ^*y  "^  *"  inmate  of  a  poorhouse  is  liable 

who  tears  his  clothes  1 — Yes.     I  think  there  is  a  clause 

ill  the  bye-laws  of  railway  companies  which  provides  for 
the  punishment  of  a  passenger  who,  by  his  disorderly 
conduct,  annoys  his  fellow-passengers.  A  provision  of 
that  sort  would  be  desirable. 

14.067.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
the  Home  Secretary  has  power  to  make  regulations! — 
He  has  power  to  make  regulations. 

14.068.  Could  he  make  a  regulation  making  that  an 
offence  that  should  be  dealt  with  by  magistrates  out- 
side t — I  should  hardly  think  so.  [Witness  promised 
to  put  in  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  State.] 

14.069.  Examination  continued, — Have  you  many 
drunkards  who  have  become  insane  t — Not  more  than 
two  or  three  during  the  whole  fourteen  years. 

14.070.  We  were  informed  that  in  Scotland,  in  these 
unlicensed  retreats  in  which  habitual  drunkards  are 
received,  there  had  been  at  one  time  a  considerable 
number  of  lunatic  cases  discovered.  Would  that,  in 
your  opinion,  constitute  another  reason  for  patting 
unlicensttd  retreats  uuder  inspection  t — It  would. 

14.071.  I  see  the  rule  as  to  the  separatioa  of  the 
sexes  says : — '  The  license  shall,  in  cases  where  patients 
'  of  both  sexes  are  received  in  a  retreat,  make  due 
'  provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  at  night, 
<  and  at  all  bat  defined  hours  in  the  day  time.'  Does 
that  take  place  in  these  mixed  retreats  t — It  does. 

14.072.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Act 
for  liberation  on  license ;  is  that  availed  of  at  all  % — 
Very  often. 

14.073.  Then,  is  it  easy  to  recall  persons  who  violate 
their  parde,  and  take  to  drink } — Yes,  they  are  occas- 
ionally sent  back. 

14.074.  Is  notice  of  liberation  on  license  of  a  patient 
sent  you  7 — Always. 

14.075.  How  many  have  been  so  liberated  on 
license? — A  considerable  number.  I  cannot  say 
exactly  how  many  at  this  moment 

14.076.  I  may  mention  that  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Act  in  connection  with  that  provision 
was  this :  There  are  many  persons  who  have  periodical 
fits  of  dipsomania,  and  it  was  thought,  if  these  could  be 
got  into  a  retreat  until  the  fit  passed  over,  and  then 
let  out  on  license,  they  might  go  quietly  about  their 
business  as  before.  Do  you  know  whether  that  pro- 
vision is  used  by  any  such  cases,  or  do  you  know  in 
what  cases  it  is  made  use  of,  or  is  any  explanation  sent 
youl — A  copy  of  the  magistrates'  order  for  leave  of 
absence  is  sent  to  the  Home  Office. 

14.077.  But  you  have  no  record  of  the  number  1 — 
No. 

14.078.  What  are  the  charges  made  at  these  licensed 
homes t — At  most  of  them  the  charges  are  two  and 
three  guineas  a  week,  and  they  go  up  to  four  and  even 
five  guineas  a  week  for  patients  who  have  private  sitting- 
rooms. 

14.079.  Tell  us  what  is  the  minimum  charge? — 
The  minimum  charge  is  from  nothing  in  the  Fallow- 
field  Betreat,  supported  by  benevolent  people  in  a 
great  degree,  up  to  £2,  2s.  for  the  better  class  of 
patients. 

14.080.  In  the  Fallowfield  Retreat  are  the  patients 
required  to  work  1 — They  are  required,  and  do  work. 

14.081.  They  are  under  inspection,  and  it  is  your 
business  to  see  that  there  are  no  people  illegally  de- 
tained, so  that  the  system  can  be  carried  on  without 
danger  to  individual  liberty.  Do  you  know  the 
Eennington  Oval  Asylum  f — Yes ;  I  think  it  Lb  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  inspection  of  private  retreats. 

14.082.  There  is  a  rule  that  '  a  patient  detained  in  a 
'  retreat  shall  not,  without  the  written  permission  from 
'  the  licensee  of  the  retreat,  enter  any  public-house,  or 
'  other  house  where  any  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold.' 
If  he  offends  that  rule,  how  is  he  punished  7  Where  is 
the  enforeing  power  behind  the  rule! — I  suppose  he 
could  be  prosecuted  for  the  infringement  of  the  rule. 

14.083.  And  if  prosecuted,  what  can  be  done  with 


him  1 — It  would  come  under  section  25  of  the  Act.  zv.  ffmty 
'  If  an  habitual  drunkard,  while  detained  in  a  retreat,  Wutwood 
'  wilfully  neglects  or  wilfully  refuses  to  conform  to  the  Boffman. 
'  rules  thereof,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  29  jan.  i89S. 

'  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be  liable,  upon  summary       

'  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  or,  at  the 
'  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period 
'  not  exceeding  seven  days,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
'  sentence  (if  any)  for  such  offence,  he  shall  be  brought 
'  back  to  such  retreat,  there  to  be  detained  for  curative 
'  treatment,  until  the  expiration  of  his  prescribed  period 
'  of  detention  in  the  retreat,  and,  iu  reckoning  such 
'  period,  the  time  daring  which  such  person  was  in 
'  prison  shall  be  excluded  from  computation.' 

14.084.  That  seems  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  rule  that 
a  patient  would  be  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  if  be 
broke  the  windows,  and  would  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
under  the  Act,  for  which  he  might  be  punished  by 
imprisonment.  Therefore,  you  do  not  want  any  more 
statutory  powers  beyond  that! — No,  I  think  that  is 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  punishment  dealt  out  to 
a  person  of  that  kind  at  present  is  to  be  '  gated '  by  the 
licensee  to  the  house  or  grounds. 

14.085.  You  thought  there  was  no  power  under  the 
Act  to  meet  that  sort  of  thing? — I  have  changed  my 
opinion.  I  see  a  rule  could  be  introduced  to  meet  the 
case  of  a  disorderly  person. 

14.086.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  keepera  of  these  retreats 
guard  themselves  from  loss  by  patients  getting  them- 
selves discharged  by  demanding  payment  in  advance  ? 
— That  is  so. 

14.087.  Is  the  Fallowfield  Betreat  the  only  one  into 
which  patients  are  received  for  nothing  ? — There  is  also 
one  at  Chiswick,  a  Roman  Catholic  Betreat,  attached 
to  a  convent.  There,  I  think,  they  take  them  for  next 
to  nothing. 

14.088.  There  they  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own 
living? — Yes. 

14.089.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  compelling 
them  to  work  ? — They  might  refuse  to  work,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  do  not. 

14.090.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  find  women  less 
tenacious  of  their  rights  than  men  in  connection  with 
these  retreats  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  noticed  it. 
Few,  if  any,  complaints  are  made  to  me  about  work  by 
these  women. 

14.091.  I  don't  mean  about  work,  but  the  restriction 
of  liberty  ?— No ! 

14.092.  How  often  do  you  make  an  inspection  of 
these  retreats? — I  generally  make  them  about  every 
two  months. 

14.093.  In  cases  of  deaths  occurring,  is  there  any 
investigation  ? — I  do  not  make  investigations.  Notice 
of  death  is  always  sent  to  me.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  investigate  if  I  thought  there  was  anything 
UDusuaL 

14.094.  You  have  summary  powers  of  cancelling 
licenses? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  Section  23  states  that, 
'  If  any  licensee  of  any  retreat  knowingly  and  wilfully 
'  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
'  neglects  or  permits  to  be  neglected,  any  habitual 
'  drunkard  placed  in  the  retreat  iu  respect  of  which  he 
'  is  licensed,  or  does  anything  in  contravention  of  the 
'  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
'  oSenco  against  this  Act.' 

14,094a.  And  that  offence  renders  him  liable  to 
what? — Tl)at  is  dealt  with  in  section  28.  '  Any 
'  person  not  being  a  habitual  drunkard  detained  in  a 
'  retreat,  who  is  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act 
'  to  which  no  other  penalty  is  affixed,  shall  be  liable,  on 
'  summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20, 
'  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  imprisoned  for 
'  any  term  not  exceeding  three  mouths,  with  or  without 
'  hard  labour.' 

14.095.  These  rules  of  the  Home  Secretary  must  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  Acts  ? — Their  infringement 
is  an  offence  under  the  Acts. 

14.096.  So  that  if  a  patient  without  permission 
enters  a  public-house,  he  may  be  sent  to  prison  for 
seven  days  ? — That  is  so. 
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2V.  Smrif  14,097.  Again  it  says  : — '  Without  special  written 

ffestwood  '  ftothority  from  the  medical  attendant  of  a  retreat, 
Boffman.  <  ^  patient  shall  not  take  any  intoxicating  liquor  or 
29  Jan.  1895.  '  seaative  narcotic,  or  stimulant,  drug,  or  preparation ; ' 

and  if  he  did  take  that  he  could  be  sent  to  prison  for 

seven  days  ? — Yes. 

14.098.  Again  there  is  a  rule  regarding  attendants — 
'  That  every  attendant  and  servant  shall  he  duly 
'  informed  of  the  offences  specified  in  the  Acts,  and  of 
'the  penalties  attached  to  the  conviction  thereof. 
'  They  shall  also  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
'  "  Regulations  and  Orders  "  authorised  by  the  inspector. 
'  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  licensee  to  prosecute 
'  every  attendant  offending  against  these  acts  or  these 
'  rules,  and,in  case  of  conviction,  to  dismiss  the  offender 
*  from  his  service.'  An  offence  by  an  attendant  would, 
I  suppose,  come  under  section  28,  which  renders  hiiu 
liable  in  a  penalty  of  £20  or  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labour  "i — That  is  so. 

14.099.  I  find,  further,  that  the  final  order  is:—'  That 
'  Regulations  and  Orders  (not  inconsistent  with  these 
'  rules)  for  the  domestic  arrangements-  of  the  retreat, 
'  and  the  management  and  treatment  of  the  inmates 
'  therof,  shall,  within  the  month  from  the  granting  of 
'  the  license,  be  drawn  up  by  the  licensee,  and  by  him 
'  bo  submitted  to  the  inspector ;  and  such  rules,  when 
'  approved  by  the  inspector,  shall  be  adopted  and 
'  strictly  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  establishment.'' 
I  suppose  a  breach  of  these  regulations  would  constitute 
an  offence  against  the  Act,  and  render  attendants  and 
patients  liable  1 — Well,  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
Home  Office  that  these  regulations  are  not  penal. 

14.100.  But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  Home  Office. 
Eure  you  have  provision  for  them  in  the  final  rule. — 
{Professor  Dove  Wilson.)  A  breach^of  these  regulations 
would  hardly  be  a  breach  of  the  Home  Secretary's 
rules. 

14.101.  Are  there  any  means  of  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations you  sanction  ? — No. 

14.102.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  such 
means  t — I  do  not. 

14.103.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Have  you  seen  any 
good  results  arising  from  the  confinement  of  tbe 
patients  and  their  treatments  —  Yes.  Every  case 
improves  in  physical  health  and  weight. 

14.104.  I  understand  the  actual  confinement  in  a 
retreat  does  not  extend  beyond  a  year  % — No,  it  cannot. 
A  patient  must  be  liberated  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 

14.105.  Can  they  be  renewed? — Yes,  but  there  are 
some  difficulties  about  renewal 

14.106.  Does  the  improvement  on  the  inmate  com- 
mence and  go  on  rapidly  at  first,  and  then,  having 
arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  equilibrium,  little  change 
after  that  is  observed  1— Very  little  change  after  that 
period. 

14.107.  What  is  the  average  duration  of  that  period  t 
— According  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  It  may  be  a 
fortnight,  it  may  be  two  months  or  more. 

14.108.  Do  you  get  in  two  months  at  a  stage  of 
physiological  equilibrium  t — That  is  so  in  some  cases. 

14.109.  {By  Dr.  Farqiiharson.)  You  are  not 
disposed  to  recommend  the  universal  inspection  of 
institutions,  however  small,  for  the  reception  of 
inebriates  whether  private  or  public? — I  thought  it 
would  be  unnecessary ;  but  th»  Chairman  has  given 
me  arguments  which  lead  me  to  think  that  perhaps 
it  womd  be  advisable  in  some  of  the  larger  ones  at 
aD  events. 

14.110.  You  mentioned  one  or  two  cases  where  you 
thought  evil  is  done :  do  yoa  think  suspicion 
attaches  to  these  places? — I  know  very  little  about 
them. 

14.111.  Would  yott  think  it  advisable  to  place  the 
treatment  of  inebriates  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of 
lunatics — that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  take  an 
inebriate  into  his  house  without  having  authority 
from  the  State  to  do  it  ? — I  don't  think  that  is  necessary. 

14.112.  Do  you  think  there  is  considerable  ad- 
Tantage  from  what  may  be  called  the  domestic 
treatment  of  inebriates  as  carried  on  in  Scotland  in 
different  parts  of  the  country? — ^It  is  carried  on  in 


Many  medical  men  and  clergymen  have  Dr.  Benrv 
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England  too. 

one  inebriate  patient  in  their  houses.  Westu 

14.113.  Then  you  think  that  the  inflatmee  of  home  Hoffman. 
and  dbmeatic  life  would  be  of  service  t — In  some  cases,    jg  j„,^  I9t5. 

14.114.  What  is  the  precise  object  of  the  inspection      — '- — 
of  your  office ;  what  are  you  8upi)0»ed  to  find  out  or 

do  exactly?— My  inspection  is  to  see  that  the  hou» 
is  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition ;  that  the  bedrooms 
are  suitable,  and  to  interview  patients  m  order-  to 
ascertain  if  they  have  any  comphii»tB  to  make,  and 
whether  they  are  properly  treated  by  the  ficeneees,  and 
so  on. 

14.115.  Of  course,  your  office  drfnns  from  that  of  an 
inspector  of  lunacy,  who  has  to  find  out  whether  titt' 
person  is  insane  or  not  ? — I  don't  go  into  the-  matter 
as  to  whether  they  are  inebriates  or  not;  that  is  pre- 
viously settled  by  the  magistrates. 

14.116.  Do  they  ever  make  compisint  to  you  shout 
their  method  of  treatment,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — 
They  do  make  complaints.  Some  serious,  some  triviaL 
One  of  the  most  serious  complaints  is  that  whrai  before 
the  attesting  magistrates ;  the  effect  of  their  application 
was  not  explained  to  them  as  required  by  the  Act. 

14.117.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  find 
out  till  they  get  to  the  retreat  that  they  may  be 
detained  for  a  year? — I  read  you  this  Form  No.  3. 
The  above  named  signed  this  application  in  our 
presence,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  (or  her)  so  doing, 
we  satisfied  ourselves  that  he  (or  she)  was  a  hsbitu&I 
drunkard  within  the  meaning  of  tfhe  Habitual 
Drunkards  Act,  1878-79,  and  stated  to  him  (or 
her)  the  effect  of  this  application,  and  of  his  (or  her) 
reception  into  the  retreat,  and  he  (or  she)  appeared 
perfectly  to  understand  the  same. — {Witnea.)  Wdl, 
they  complain  of  not  being  informed. 

14,117a.  Isuppose  many  of  thesepeoplearehardlyina 
mental  condition  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of 
a  legal  statement  like  that? — Many  of  fhem  say  that 
they  never  read  the  Act.  I  can  quite  understand 
that  many  of  them,  although  not  actually  drunk  at 
the  time,  were  in  such  a  coudition  as  not  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  magisterial  explanations.  They  oftea 
say  "  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  signing." 

14.118.  Do  the  keepers  of  these  institutions  ever 
complain  to  you  that  their  operations  are  hampered 
by  not  being  allowed  to  keep  their  patients  long 
enough  ?  Would  they  like  to  have  them  for  a  more 
prolonged  period? — Yes;  they  think  they  could  do 
more  good  if  the  period  of  detention  were  longer. 

14.119.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  that  pointT 
— I  agree  that  in  many  cases  periods  longer  than  13 
months  would  be  more  beneficial. 

14.120.  Would  you  make  the  initial  period  longer, 
or  would  yon  make  it  discretionary  to  prolong  it  if 
necessary,  or  would  you  have  another  application  to  the 
magistrates  and  another  legal  process  ?— -No,  I  would 
prefer  not  to  have  another  legal  process.  There  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  getti-ng  the  patients  to  sign 
before  the  magistrates.  That  is  necessary  under  the 
present  law. 

14.121.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
medical  men? — ^Yes. 

14.122.  Would  it  not  be  an  element  of  suspicion 
that  the  licensee  wanted  to  keep  a  patient  longer  for 
pecuniary  considerations  ? — I  was  about  to  say  an  out- 
side medical  man  called  in  for  the  purpose.  I  would 
not  give  that  power  to  the  licensee. 

14.123.  Is  there  any  systematic  direct  treatment 
pursued  in  these  institutions  ? — Yes,  very  often.  They 
use  bromides  and  sedatives. 

14.124.  Have  they  ever  tried  these  various  cmes — 
the  Tyson  cure  and  the  Gold  cure? — I  dont  know.  I 
don't  think  so. 

14.125.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  them? — 
Nothing  specifically. 

14.126.  {By  Sir  Colin  SeaU  Moncreif.)  What 
class  of  society  do  people  come  from  who  are  in  these 
retreats? — All  classes. 

14.127.  How  are  the  poor  patiente  supported  1— 
When  I  say  '  all  classes,'  I  don't  mean  the  veiy  poor, 
except  at  Fallowfidd  and  Chiswick. 
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A-.  "Eemy  14,128.  The  fiiends  of  the  patients  are  oLliged  -to 

Watwooi  snpport  tfhem.  Does  it  come  on  the  rates  at  alM — 
Mq^num.  -^^  ^t  all  -on  the  -rates.  It  must  be  done  hj  the 
29Tan.  1896.  friends  of  the  patients  or  by  charity. 

'      14,129.  There  are  probably  instances  -where  friends 

■would  be  gkd  to  send  patients  if  they  were  able  to 
sfiord  it?— ^Oh,  yes.  May  I  read  you  some  of  the 
occupations  of  imnates  in  the  Daliymple  Home — 
Itetired  uaml  officers,  retired  military  officers,  medical 
-practitioners,  stadeirts  of  mediciue,  barristers,  solicrtore, 
artists,  professors,  civl  servant?,  clerks  in  holy  orders, 
jEoerchants,  and  so  on. 

14.130.  Is  there  any  efiort  to  make  them  work  outsit^ 
these  places — to  get  np  in  them  any  wholesome  interest 
in  I2e1 — Yes,  they  work. 

14.131.  What  sort  of  workt — ^Carpenteiy,  paiinfing, 
photography,  and  so  on. 

14.132.  These  things  are  rather  playing  at  work  by 
'lasy  people  ? — Well,  possibly.  Then  they  have  games. 
<70lf  and  Tennis,  and  so  un. 

14.133.  {By  Dr.  Stdherland.)  Are  you  satisfied  with 
■the  definition  of  a  habitual  drunkard,  as  settled  by  the 
Act  of  1879 1— Yes,  I  think  so. 

14.134.  I>o  you  consider  it  necessary,  in  regard  to 
"Qie  police  drunkard,  that  the  number  of  times  ne  has 
been  convicted  of  drunkenness  should  be  specified  before 
«ertifieation  was  made ;  or  do  you  think  the  de&nitiou  of 
iihe  Act  of  1879  is  adequate,  without  specifying  any 
-number  of  times? — 1  think  it  -wpuld  be  advisable  to 
^edfythe  -number  of  times  in  each  case. 

14.135.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure now  adopted  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  all  cases 
xA  habitual   drunkards? — {Witness.)   The  method  of 

"  inquiry  before  the  magistrates? — {Dr  Sutherland.) 
Yes  I — {WittiesB.)  1  think  that  it  could  be  simplified 
■very  much. 

14.136.  In -what  w?iy? — ^By  having  only  one  magis- 
"trate,  or  even  by  having  only  one  medical  certificate  or 
a  letter  from  a  parish  clergyman. 

14.137.  Do  you  think  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
sufficiently  safeguarded  by  that  simple  procedure?— I 
think  it  would. 

14.138.  Do  you  know  of  any  judicial  procedure 
'  which,  in  the  main,  depends  on  the  letter  of  a  clergy- 
•  -man  ?— !No  !      But    are   you    speaking  of    -voluntary 

patients  in  existing  retreats,  or  are  you  speaking  of 
.patients  to  be  sent  to  retreats  by  compulsion  ? 

14,189  (Z>r  Sutherland.) — I  am  speaking  of  any 
tebitnal  drunkard,  who,  whether  voluntary  or  compul- 
-sorily,  is  sent  to  a  retreat,  and  I  ask  whether  the  mode 
of  inquiry  at  present  is  adequate  to  protect  him  from 
the  possibility  of  injustice?— I  think  the  two  dlasses 
ought  to  be  divided.  I  thmk  the  patient  sent  com- 
pulsorily  ought  to  be  better  safeguarded  than  the 
•patient  who  appears  before  a  magistrate  voluntarily. 

14.140.  You  know  very  well  that  a  great  many 
-voluntary  patients  are  concussed  into  going? — Yes. 
'Moral  compulsiou  is  used  sometimes. 

14.141.  With  a  certain  degree  of  threat  that,  if  they 
do  not  go,  the  funds  will  be  withdrawn,  and  they  will 
'be  turned  adrift  ? — That  is  moral  compulsion. 

14.142.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  mix  voluntary 
and  compulsory  drunkards  together?— No. 

14.143.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  a  compul 
«ory  clause  into  the  Act  of  1879,  for  the  well-to-do 
classes,  would  have  the  effect  of  sending  more  voluntary 
patients  into  the  homes  than  there  are  at  present? — 
I  do. 

14.144.  The  element  of  compulsion  would  make  more 
people  avail  themselves  of  voluntary  homes? — I  feel 
sure  of  it. 

14.145.  Are  70a  in  favour  of  mixing  dipsomahics 
•wKh  lunatics  ? — Decidedly  not. 

14.146.  Supposing  habitual  drunkards  were  tentimea 
more  numerous  than  at  present — to  whom  would  you 
entmst  their  cure  and  control? — ^To  the  State. 

14.147.  Is  there  any  existing  department  of  the  State 
•to -whose  care  they  might  be  entrusted? — I  believe 
•not. 

14.148.  77i«  Chairman. — Are  they  not  entrusted  to 
'tiie  care  of  the  Home  Office,  who  has  deputed  you  to 


•safeguard    them?  — (WiVnsM.)    I  'ihiftk    eaw^Wy  iv.  «)my 
patients  ought  to  be  confined  in  State  retteats.  Westwood 

14,149.  {By  Dr  Sutherland.)  Have  you  any  say  in  -g°^^mwt. 
the  management  of  these  retreats? — I,  as  inspector,  can  29  j^n.  ^896. 

mtdce    suggestions,   and,  if  my  suggestions   are    not      

adopted  by  the  licensee,  I  report  to  the  Seoretoiy  <if 
State,  and,  if  he  thinks  fit,  be  orders  them  to  be  oarried 
out. 

14,180.  {By  (he  Chairman.)  The  Secretary  of 'State, 
on  your  recommendation,  can  make  a  rule,  and  then  any 
infringement  of  that  rule  becomes  a  statutory  oSenee  ? 
—Yes. 

14.151.  {By  Profmrn-  Dove  Wilacn.)  Are  the  two 
retreats  where  the  patients  are  received  gratuitottdy 
only  for  women? — Only  for  women. 

14.152.  Is  there  any  place  where  male  patients 
would  be  received  at  £2,  28.  a  week?— There  was  e«e, 
but  the  license  was  not  renewed. 

14.153.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Where  was  ttiati— 
Near  Walsall.  The  licensees  did  not  apply  to  the 
magistrates  for  a  renewal  of  the  license. 

14.154.  {By  Profestor  Dove  Wilson.)  "Hien  I  am 
right  in  assuming  that  at  present  there  is  no  place  where 
a  male  inebriate  could  be  received  under  an  annual 
chaise  of  something  like  one  hundred  guineas  1— That 
is  so.  There  were  one  or  two  rules  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  I  suggested  should  be  amended, 
and  they  were  amended. 

14.155.  {The  Chairman.)  That  was  during  the  days 
of  Mr  Matthews  ? — Yes.  Nothing  has  been  done  since. 
One  of  the  rules  amended  was  with  reference  to  patients' 
lettere.  It  reads  : — '  The  licensee  shall  post  or  forward 
'all  lettera  written  by  the  patients  of  his  retreat 
'  according  to  the  intention  of  the  writers,  unless  he 
'  shall  have  good  reason  to  know  that  th^  are  written 

•  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intoxicating  liquor  or 
'  other  prohibited  articles,  or  of  ^moting  the  escape  of 

♦  a  patient.  He  shall  also  debvet  unopened  all  letters 
'  aud  parcels  addressed  to  his  paticnte,  unless  he  has 
'  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  contain  prohibited 
'  articles,  in  which  case  he  may  require  the  pationt  to 
'  open  such  susjiected  letter  or  parcel  in  his  presence.' 
That  regulation  was  very  much  shorter,  but  it  was 
amended  ou  my  recommendation,  because  it  -was  'found 
that  the  incoming  letters  for  patients  very  often  con- 
tained stamps  aud  money,  and  the  parcels  pnAibited 
articles,  such  as  drugs,  preparations  of  opium,  and 
sometimes  intoxicating  liquor.  -Since  it  was  amended 
there  has  not  been  so  much  difficulty. 

14.156.  {By  the  Chairman.)  The  lieensee  of  a 
retreat  can  stop  letters  containing  stamps  ?  —  He 
may  require  the  patient  to  open  all  letters  in  tib 
presence. 

14.157.  If  there  is  money  or  money's  worth,  he  does 
not  allow  his  patient  to  have  it  ?— He  is  authorised  to 
take  it,  but  only  by  a  regulation  and  order  which  I 
sign.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Act,  or  in  the  Bules,  to 
that  effect.  But  it  is  found  absolutely  necesaaty  as  a 
matter  of  discipline.  If  a  man  happened  to  'be  out 
walking,  and  gave  his  attendant  the  dip,  if  he  had  no 
•money  in  his  podcet,  it  would  be  of  no  use  going  into  a 
publichouse.  They  would  not  give  him  dtink.  But 
if  he  had  money  it  would  be  different. 

14.158.  When  parcels  or  letters  are  suppressed, -they 
are  sent  to  you.  Are  many  sent  ? — I  have  had  several 
letters,  but  not  parcels.  I  have  repotted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  ordered  that  ihe  letters 
should  be  delivered  to  the  patients  unopened  when 
they  go  out  of  the  retreat.  There  is  a  case  just  now, 
when  a  contentious  patient  refuses  to  open  a  parcel, 
and  the  lincensee  refuses  to  give  it  to  him  unless  he 
does  open  it.  That  parcel  will  be  sent  to  me  in  all 
probability,  and  will  be  given  to  the  patient  when  he 
goes  out. 

14.159.  That  is  under  a  -mle  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  ?— Yes. 

14.160.  How  do  the  patients  know  of  these  rules 
and  regulations? — ^The  patients  know  the  rules,  because 
there  is  generally  a  copy  of  them  posted  up  in  each 
bed-room. 

[The  witness  then  withdrew.] 
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DEPAETMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDEES,  &c.,  1894. 


Dr.  Ifomutn    NOBMAN  KERR,   M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Chairman   of   the  British  Medical  Association's  Inebriates  Committee ;  Dr.  Norman 
Xerr.  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety ;  Physician  to  the  Dairy m  pie  Home,  Herts ;  and  Kerr. 

Vice-President  of  the  International  Congress  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  was  called  in  and  examined. 


29  Jan.  1896. 


29  Jul.  1895. 


14,161.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Ton  have  been  associ- 
ated with  the  question  of  legislation  for  the  habitual 
drunkard  about  from  the  time  of  its  conception  ? — For 
34  years. 

14,162.  You  are,  I  think,  the  gentleman  mainly  in- 
strumental in  getting  up  the  Dalrymple  Home? — I 
was. 

14.163.  Am  I  right  in  stating  that  the  object  of  that 
home  was  to  show  what  could  be  done  by  means  of  a 
well-managed  retreat  for  the  treatment  of  inebriety  1 — 
Yes,  for  the  medical  cure,  on  scientific  principles,  of 
inebriety.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  Habitual 
Drunkards  Act  was  only  passed  in  a  temporary  form, 
and  it  was  considered  that  some  results  must  be  shown 
during  the  experimental  period.  The  object  was  to 
demonstrate  under  open  conditions  that  it  was  a 
scientific  experiment.  Therefore  this  Dalrymple  Home 
was  established,  as  Dr  Hoffman  has  informed  the  com- 
mittee, by  a  company  authorised  not  to  put  limited 
after  its  name  ''lie  object  of  it  was  purely  philan- 
thropic. And  t  i»K4  debarred  by  the  Articles  of 
Association  from  making  any  profit.  The  medical 
staff  and  the  officers  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
whole  concern.  It  was  made  simply  a  scientific  experi- 
ment I  may  say  that,  at  that  time,  very  few  people 
believed  in  its  success.  The  largest  donor  to  the 
institution  did  not  believe  in  it  at  all.  This  donor 
looked  upon  it  simply  as  money  wasted,  but,  having 
promised  to  give  the  money,  did  not  draw  back. 

14.164.  Would  you  please  tell  us  the  results  of  the 
work  there :  The  numbers  who  have  passed  through  it, 
the  number  of  successes,  and  the  number  of  failures  t 
— These  are  the  figures  for  this  year  which  expired  at 
the  end  of  January  1895.  We  opened  in  1884,  and 
of  377  discharges  daring  nearly  11  years,  122  are 
known  to  have  done  well ;  14  more  are  improved  ;  nut 
improved  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  142 ;  insane,  6. 
These  were  cases  where  insanity  very  often  developed 
practically  in  a  few  days,  or  in  a  week  or  two  after 
admission ;  23  have  died ;  and  not  heard  from  at  all, 
71.    That  made  377. 

14.165.  Do  these  122  doing  well  extend  over  11 
years  1 — Not  all  of  them.  Some  of  them  only  for  a 
year,  some  of  them  for  the  10  years. 

14.166.  In  the  course  of  yonr  experience  have  you 
found  that,  in  the  case  of  many  of  those  you  mark  as 
doing  well,  there  has  been  some  back-sliding  1 — Well, 
that  would  not  apply  to  this  total,  because  it  is  revised 
every  year  by  the  latest  intelligence  we  get  of  the 
patients.  Some  that  would  be  under  that  heading  one 
year  might  be  under  another  in  another  year — as  not 
improved,  or  as  improved. 

14.167.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  apart  from  that 
total,  whether,  after  men  go  on  doing  well  for  two 
or  three  years — whether  iu  the  whole  lot  of  'doing 
'  wells  '  you  have  any  considerable  percentage  of  re- 
lapses J — Yes,  there  are  some  relapses.  Speaking  from 
a  far  larger  observation  than  this,  I  can  say  there  are 
considerable  relapses  every  year.  But  this  residuum  of 
122  represente  very  nearly  permanent  results. 

14.168.  That  is  about  27  per  cent,  t— Yes.  It  is 
really  more  than  it  appears  to  be,  because  some,  to  my 
knowledge,  who  have  done  well,  do  not  want  it  to  be 
known  that  they  were  ever  in  a  home.  One  of  the 
best  cases  I  ever  had  in  this  home  would  not  have  it 
known  that  she  had  ever  been  there.  But  she  has 
been  cured  nevertheless  for  many  years. 

14.169.  You  don't  admit  that  the  resulto  shown  by 
these  figures  are  the  best  obtainable  t — By  no  means. 

14.170.  You  complain  of  the  shortness  of  the  period 
for  which  they  are  detained  ?  —  Yes ;  with  people 
promising  cures  in  six  weeks  the  tendency  is  for  patiente 
to  go  in"  for  a  shorter  time.  Their  friends  believe  that 
they  are  to  be  cured  in  three  months. 

14.171.  Do  you  think  the  maximum  period  of  twelve 
months  not  long  enough  1 — It  is  not  enough  in  many 
cases. 


14.172.  You  would  have  that  amended  t — I  would. 
I  should  like  to  see  it  extended  to  three  years,  as  in  one 
case  abroad,  with  a  fresh  sentence  on  lapse  after  that, 
as  there  are  in  some  other  countries. 

14.173.  What  other  countries? — In  San  Francisco  a 
person  is  restrained  till  he  is  pronounced  competent  to 
go  out  by  two-thirds  of  the  trustees.  In  this  San 
Francisco  home  the  average  residence  has  been  very 
short 

14.174.  Is  it  a  volunteiy  hornet — That  home  is  sup- 
ported largely  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  police 
money.     That  is  money  from  the  revenues  of  the  police. 

14.175.  From  fines? — Probably. 

14.176.  Yon  are  sure  of  that?— One  of  the  trustees 
who  is  in  town  at  present,  and  might  have  been  here 
only  he  is  very  unwell,  told  me  so.  The  buildings 
were  provided  by  the  Stete,  and  a  large  amount  of  the 
revenues  come  from  the  Stete.  I  think  as  much  as 
700  dollars  on  nn  average,  monthly. 

14.177.  I  should  like  to  get  some  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  claims  of  this  institution  upon  the  fine 
fund  of  the  police ;  the  amount  it  receives,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  empowering  it? — ^I  have  asked  my 
friend  Dr.  M'Donald,  who  is  a  very  old  gentleman,  and 
who  is  ill  at  present,  for  information,  and  he  has 
written  for  particulars.  I  have  only  been  able  to  get 
from  him  some  viva  voce  notes,  such  as  ho  could  recol- 
lect 

14.178.  Yon  mentioned  other  countries? — In  Con- 
necticut there  is  a  maximum  of  three  years  for  dipso- 
maniacs. 

14.179.  Is  that  voluntary  or  compulsory? — That  is 
compulsory.  In  most  of  these  casus  iu  America  there 
is  provision  under  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the 
home  itself,  in  addition  to  the  general  law  of  the  Slate. 
In  the  Washingtonian  Home,  Chicago,  police  court  cases 
are  detained  in  many  instances  for  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence,  or  the  period  liable  to  be  sentenced  for.  If 
incurable,  there  is  permanent  detention.  In  New 
Jersey,  on  the  order  of  a  judge,  or  certificate  of  two 
physicians,  the  patient  can  be  detained  till  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officers  he  may  be  discharged.  At  Zurich 
the  least  term  is  four  months,  and  it  runs  up  to  twelve 
months.  After  that  term  is  expired,  and  the  patient  is 
uncured,  there  can  be  a  new  agreement  In  the  Can- 
ton of  St  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  the  period  is  from  nine 
to  eighteen  mouths,  compulsorily.  In  Untervalden  the 
plan  is  generally  np  to  eighteen  months,  which  can  be 
doubled  on  relapse.  You  will  find  that  general  in 
Switzerland. 

14.180.  Do  you  know  anywhere  else  where  they 
have  a  law  holding  on  to  the  fines? — Not  exactly  the 
fines;  but  that  might,  perhaps,  come  under  the  head 
of  maintenance.  In  Zurich  and  St  Qall  one-tenth  of 
the  revenue  from  the  alcohol  monoply  goes  to  them. 
There  are  several  homes  in  America  which  receive  a 
percentage  of  the  license  money.  I  have  noted  two 
of  them.  Washingtonian  Home,  Chicago,  founded  in 
1867,  gete  10  per  cent,  and  the  Fort  Hamilton  Home, 
Kings  County,  New  York,  also  founded  in  1867,  gets 
13  per  cent  These  are  the  only  two  I  am  positively 
aware  of  in  this  position,  but  I  know  there  are  others 
in  America. 

14.181.  You  don't  know  any  others  where  the  fines 
come  in? — The  San  Francisco  one  is  the  only  one  I 
know. 

14.182.  About  the  period  of  detention.  You  have 
mentioned  a  number  of  cases  where  there  are  great 
facilities  for  recommitment  ou  relapse,  and  for  rather 
prolonged  periodo.  The  State,  I  take  it,  has  control  of 
these  institutions? — Quite. 

14.183.  You  cannot  have  a  second  term  withont  a 
second  process  ? — You  must  begin  de  novo,  in  Britain. 

14.184.  Do  you  say  that  legislation  should  be 
amended  on  that  point  in  this  country  ? — I  think  the 
maximum  ought  to  be,  even  under  the  present  system, 
— three  years.      In   many  cases    I  recommend    two 
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Dr.  Norman    yeare,  two  and  a  half  years,  and  three  years;  and  at 
Xerr.  the  Dalrymple  Home  there  have   been  patieuts  who 

2J>  Jra~1895  *'*y"^'  voltioterily,  after  the  twelve  months,  and  have 
'        ■  also  gone  in  for  a  new  term  entirely. 

14.185.  There  was  no  cause  of  detention  t — None 
whatever,  unless  their  voluntary  desire  for  a  second 
term.  Under  the  present  system  they  are  all  voluntary 
patients. 

14.186.  Would  a  magistrate  take  a  declaration  that 
a  person  was  a  habitual  drunkard  after  having  been 
sober  for  a  yeart — That  is  a  disputed  point  If  a 
patient  goes  out  and  relapses  I  think  some  magistrates 
now  would  hold  that  he  is  a  habitual  drunkard.  I  do 
not  know  that  any  would  if  he  did  not  relapse. 

14.187.  Then,  have  you  relapses  in  order  to  get  a 
second  yearl — I  am  afraid  so. 

14.188.  What  is  the  longest  term  you  have  had  any 
patient  t — I  cannot  say ;  I  have  no  information  on  that 
For  the  full  period  of  twelve  months  there  have  been 
87. 

14.189.  You  know  a  great  deal  about  other  homes  1 
— About  a  number  of  them. 

14.190.  You  are  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  I 
wish  to  ask  you  if  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  homes  have  been  or  are  managed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  money-making  concerns  for  the  licensee, 
but  without  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  patient  1 — 
Yes ;  I  have  known  instances.  I  might  mention  one 
now  closed.  There  have  been  other  homes  carried  on 
in  a  loose  way.  There  was  that  home  of  the  Zieren- 
bergs.  That  was  not  under  the  Act.  I  cannot  say  veiy 
much  about  those  that  are  licensed.  There  are  very  few 
of  them  altogether. 

14.191.  As  to  the  system  of  licensing  and  inspection, 
yon  are  aware  that  the  inspector  of  inebriate  retreats 
had  this  function  added  to  duties  that  were  probably 
suflBciently  absorbing  1 — Yes. 

14.192.  Do  you  think  the  inspection  is  as  efficient  as 
you  would  like  to  see  it  1  I  say  that  without  the 
smallest  reflection  on  the  inspector? — I  think  he  has 
done  his  duties  well. 

14.193.  Do  you  think  the  inspection  would  have 
more  justice  if  the  entire  time  of  the  inspector  was 
devoted  to  iti — There  is  little  to  insi>ect  at  present 
Only  a  certain  proportion  of  places  are  under  the  Act 
That  is  one  of  the  greatest  practical  evils  at  the  present 
time. 

14.194.  That  is  a  point  of  practical  importance. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  unlicensed  places  where 
habitual  drunkards  are  received.  We  came  across  one 
place  in  Edinburgh  where  the  first  patient  that  we 
interviewed  told  us  she  had  been  kept  in  for  five  years. 
She  complained  that  she  had  been  sent  in  by  her 
husband  for  a  few  months,  and  her  husband  would  not 
let  her  out ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  not  supply  her 
with  means  to  go  out.  Do  you  think  that  where 
people  can  be  detained — there  were  15  or  16  women 

_in  this  retreat — for  prolonged  periods,  there  should  be 
inspection? — I  think  no  inebriate,  any  more  than  a 
lunatic,  should  be  retained  either  in  a  public  or  private 
asylum  or  retreat  without  the  power  of  inspection. 

14.195.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  which  exempts  non-licensed  houses  from  all  in- 
spection puts  a  premium  upon  abstention  from  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts?  —  Undoubtedly. 
Many  people  do  not  want  to  come  under  the  law. 
Their  friends  don't  like  the  idea  of  their  being  seen  by 
an  inspector.  They  do  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that 
they  are  there  at  all. 

14.196.  But  the  fact  of  the  inspector  seeing  them 
does  not  do  them  any  harm? — Not  at  alL  I  wish  to 
see  every  precaution  taken  ;  because,  knowing  of  those 
few  instances  mentioned,  and  knowing  of  disasters 
which  have  occurred  privately,  I  think  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  unlimited  power  of  abuse,  in  places 
not  licensed.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  at  some  places 
where  inebriates  are  kept  for  even  their  friends  to  get 
at  them.  I  have  heard  some  heart-rending  details 
of  cases  of  that  kind. 

14.197.  Yon  mean  of  people  sent  in  by  friends — 
a  husband  or  wife.     Someone  else  coold  not  be  got 


at  by  their  friends? — And  in   some  cases  they  had  Dr.  Norman, 
great  difficulty  of  getting  away  oat  of  the  clutches  of  ^<"■• 
individuals  who  kept  these  places.  ^  jim~i895 

14.198.  In  the  case  of  people  applying  for  license  ' 
they  have  got  to  produce  testimonials  of  character  ? — 

Yes. 

14.199.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  certification 
of  the  respectability  of  a  person  applying  for  a  public- 
house  license  ? — Yes. 

14.200.  Any  one  can  set  up  an  inebriates'  retreat  ? — 
Yes.  Clergymen,  doctors,  and  laymen,  who  know 
nothing  whatever  about  it  in  many  cases. 

14.201.  You  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
to  have  a  record  of  all  places  where  inebriates  are 
received  and  detained  to  have  all  these  places  licensed, 
and  to  have  them  inspected  ? — Quite  so.  At  all  events, 
there  should  be  a  power  of  inspecting  them.  A  great 
deal  of  mischief  arises  at  present  from  want  of  that. 

14.202.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  places  for 
inebriates  in  Scotland  ? — Not  practically.  I  have  not 
been  in  any  of  them. 

14.203.  You  have  no  experience  of  cases  sent  to 
them  ? — Yes. 

14.204.  OfSkye?— Yea. 

14.205.  A  number  of  cases  are  sent  to  islands  on 
which  there  are  no  public-houses  ? — Quite  so. 

14.206.  I  suppose  you  find  that  good  1 — In  some  cases. 
I  have  not  found  much  advantage  in  that  There 
have  been  a  few  rare  cases.  Some  people  with  almost 
any  treatment  reform  themselves,  with  a  little  outside 
assistance.  Even  with  quack  cures,  or  anything  else, 
a  certain  proportion  will  be  cured. 

14.207.  You  have  mentioned  quack  cures.  I  know 
you  have  gone  into  these  pretty  extensively  There 
are  some  members  of  the  Committee  greatly  interested 
in  that  branch  of  the  matter,  would  you  please  tell  us 
what  your  experience  in  connection  with  them  haa 
been  ?— One  experience  has  happened  only  within  the 
last  day  or  two,  and  it  will  be  probably  quite  sufficient 
to  cite  it  There  is  secrecy  in  all  this  kind  of  thing, 
and  therefore  a  want  of  proof.  But  this  poor  clergyman 
came  to  me  a  year  ago  to  advise  with  me  about  his  son 
who  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  bat  a  morphinoraaniac 
He  came  back  to  me  only  on  Sunday  last.  The  son 
had  gone  in  for  one  of  these  cures.  They  took  him 
away  for  six  weeks  into  the  counb'y,  and  they  cured 
him  of  morphinomania ;  but  he  is  now  a  worse  drunkard 
than  ever,  because  he  is  an  alcoholic  drunkard.  I 
know  there  are  other  instances  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  where  75  per  cent  of  the  cure  was  alcohol, 
so  that  they  simply  substituted  alcohol  drunkenness 
for  opium  drunkenness.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that 
all  cures  do  that. 

14.208.  In  connection  with  these,  were  you  not 
mixed  up  with  some  dispute  in  which  legal  pro- 
ceedings at  one  stage  or  other  were  threatened  1 — Yes. 
An  action  was  brought  against  the  Lancet,  and  against 
another  medical  journal  who  reported  a  speech  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  at  one  of  those  institutions 
looking  after  it,  and  who  brought  a  great  many 
American  papers  over  here  which  were  filled  with 
accounts  of  disasters — from  insanity,  death,  and  so 
forth — which  were  attributed  by  physicians  in  America 
to  certain  cures.  An  acliun  was  brought,  but,  in  the 
long  run,  it  was  withdrawn  and,  all  costs  paid. 

14.209.  There  was  an  intention  of  going  on  with  the 
action  ? — The  whole  defences  were  ready,  I  know. 

14.210.  Without  going  into  detail,  your  opinion  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  cures  ?— I  think 
there  is  a  psychol(^cal  element  in  them  alL  Other- 
wise a  patient  would  never  get  cured.  As  to  the  drugs, 
they  must  be  powerful  They  seem  to  be  either  a  potent 
drug  intended  to  make  the  patient  sick  and  disgust 
them  with  liquor,  or  they  are  strong  nerve  tonics,  given 
in  doses  which  probably  an  ordinary  physician  would 
not  dare  to  do. 

14.211.  If  sickening  them,  it  would  be  tartar 
emetic  1 — Or  ipecacuanha  or  apomorphine. 

14.212.  You  speak  of  nerve  tonics? — Yes,  strychnine; 
which  is  probably  the  most  powerful  of  them  all. 

14.213.  Do  you  think  that  a  judicious  combination 
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of  the  tartar  emetic  and  Btfychniiie  treatment  could  do 
permanent  good  1 — I  Iiare  saen  that  kind  of  treatment 
do  good  when  it  was  done  openly,  and  the  patient's  will 
was  oarriad  with  you,  and  he  were  desicous  oi  being 
cured. 

14.214.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Don't  these  poiaons 
balance  each  other? — They  do,  when  taken  together; 
but  there  is  the  effect  of  them  administered  at  difiewnt 
■ta|;es.    I  kn«w  nothing  about  the  cures  myself. 

14.215.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  have  had  occasion 
to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  oases  of  habitual 
drunkaidal — Perhaps  moire  than  any  other  man  in 
this  conttUy  t    With  somewhegre  about  2000  now. 

14^16.  Do  jrau  use  drqgs  in  their  treatoaeut  1 — 
Yes. 

14.217.  Tonics) — Yes.  Strong  tonics,  bat  only 
in  moderate  doses.  Saeh  as  would  not  pioduae  ^ny 
immediate  dangerous  effect 

14.218.  You  believe  that  the  only  real  cure  is  the 
placing  of  the  habitoal  drunkard  iu  such  a  position  as 
to  prevent  him  getting  drink  t — Well,  I  find  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  portion  of  them,  if  they  have  a  certain 
amount  of  will  power,  or  even  'diose  without  much  will 
power,  thdt  a  sudden  nervous  shock  will  alter  the  whole 
conditions  of  life,  and  then  they  go  ou  all  right  I  have 
kitown  of  a  man  and  his  wife  suddenly,  without  any 
apparent  inducement  of  any  kind,  and  after  twenty  years 
of  drunkenness,  suddenly  make  a  resolution  never  to 
touch  drink  any  more,  and  keep  it  They  were  very 
ordinary  people.  In  every  batch  of  patients,  large  or 
small,  you  will  be  sure  to  have  a  certain  proportion  who 
have  that. reserve  of  will  power  in  them. 

14.219.  But  the  great  majority  1 — The  great  majority 
of  oases  require  seclusion.  Decidedly!  I  should 
say  eight4enth8. 

14.220.  And  the  sepacata  seclusion  consists  in  keep- 
ing them  from  drink? — And  temptation.  Many,  of 
eourse,  are  predisposed  to  drink  through  mental 
infirmity  <^  some  kind  of  incipient  iusanity. 

14.221.  Yon  are  the  president  of  the  society  for  the 
study  and  the  cure  of  inebrity  ? — Yes. 

14.222.  That  presupposes  that  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  disease  t — ^We  believe  it  to  be  a  disease.  I 
may  say  that,  33  years  ago,  one  of  the  first  cases  I  saw 
was  a  young  man.  I  sent  him  out  to  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  one  of  the  couutry  i>arts,  as  in  fivesixths  of 
that  State  there  was  no  liquor  to  be  had.  That  man 
did  very  well.  There  were  no  institutions  of  the  kind 
wo  know  now.  Uo  simply  went  out  there,  and  kept 
from  liquor. 

14.223.  (Bp  Sir  C<din  Scatt  Monereiff.)  He  had  the 
will  power  enough  to  stop  there  1 — Yes.  He  was 
young.   '  That  was  one  thing  in  his  favour. 

14.224.  {By  tie  Chairman.)  You  mentioned  the 
abuse  of  morphia.  We  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
the  licensee  of  a  retreat  near  Briatol,  suggesting 
several  points,  in  which  he  considered  that  the 
Inebriates  Act  should  be  improved.  Cue  thing  he 
said  was  that  the  Acts  at  present  did  not  provide  for 
people  who  used  morphia  and  other  drugs ;  is  that 
«o  t — Yes.  I  may  say  that  in  this  evidence  I  am 
speaking  practically  for  the  K^eat  mass  of  the  members 
of  the  British  Medical  Association.  Being  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  we  have  gone  over  all  these  points 
repeatedly,  and  have  memorialised  the  Home  Office, 
among  other  things,  on  the  want  of  a  provision  of  this 
■kind  in  the  Inebriates  Acts.  It  is  not  so  iu  several 
other  countries.  And  it  would  be  an  enormone 
■advtaatage  to  include  inebriety  by  any  drug  of  any 
.kind. 

14.225.  Have  you  got  the  words  there  of  any  Act?— 
For  insteace,  in  Manhattan  Island.  The  Inebriates 
Act,  for  it  is  given  in  full  in  my  book.  In  the  case  of 
(he  6t  Saviour'e  Retreat  for  females,  these  words  occur 
in  the  law  of  1892  : — '  That  such  female  is  incapable 
*  or  unfit  to  properly  conduct  herself  iu  her  own  affuirs 
'  by  reason  of  habits  of  periodieal,  frequent,  or  constant 
'  druBkeonsM,  induced  either  by  the  use^of  alcoholic,  or 
'  vinoas,  or  Othor  liquors,  or  opium,  morphine,  or  other 
Skareotic  or  stupefying  substance.'  There  are  many 
other  homes  which  can  take   patients  u.ldicted  to  tliu 


use  of  opium,  morphine,  and  cocaine,  hnV  we  have  none  Dr.  Km 
in  this  country.  Kerr. 

14,226.  You  mentioned  cocaine.     Is  tliat  frequently  „-  jil^~i89s 
used  ? — Not  so  much  here  as  iu  America.     But  it  is  ' 

increasing  here. 

14^27.  Has  it  any  particular  efiact  t — It  is  probably 
the  pleasantest,  and  has  fewer  drawbacks  than  any 
narcotic  drug  in  this  country. 

14.228.  What  dose  do  they  take  ?— As  muck  as  30 
grains  a  day  are  injected,  if  the  disease  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time ;  end  yet  somewhere  about  one- 
seventh  or  one«ixth  of  a  grain  has  been  known  to 
prove  fatuL  But,  by  a  gradual  process,  people  can  get 
to  use  enormous  quantities.  In  this  country  itis  more 
used  along  with  morphine.  A  good  many  litaniy  .men 
and  literary  ladies  take,  pei'haps,  20  or  30  graiue  a  day 
of  opium  Olid  20  grains  a  day  of  cocaine,  and  the  two 
together  have  a  tremendous  efiiact  on  the  system. 

14.229.  But  these  must  be  great  epicures  to  nnn. 
their  drink  in  that  way.  We  have  heard  of  anti- 
pyriu  being  used? — I  have  had  some  expeiianoe  uf 
that  Antipyrin  is  not  so  narcotic.  It  belongs  to 
that  class  of  substances  which  may  be  taken  withtAit 
having  any  dulling  effect  un  the  mind,  the  brain,  or 
the  morals.  Tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  all  of  these  are  of 
the  nature  of  antipyrin,  and  have  more  or  .less  cfiitct 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  other  organs,  but  Aey  do 
not  bring  people  intD  criminal  paths,  nnless  they  be- 
come insane. 

14.230.  And  cocaine? — It  works  very  ispidly.  It 
is  more  powerful  tiutn  almost  anything  else,  and 
obtains  a  greater  hold  sooner  than  anything  else. 

14.231.  Is  Indian  hemp  much  used  in  Uiis  jaonntry  ? 
— Not  in  this  country.  In  other  eooutries  it  is 
largely  used.  It  is  practically  prohibited  in  this 
country  by  the  Poisons  Act. 

14.232.  But  is  not  the  same  prohibition  sxtendad  to 
opium  and  other  substances  ? — The  direct  sale  of  them. 
But  they  get  opium  in  all  sorts  of  miztures.  There. is 
no  drug  more  popular. 

14.233.  What  about  chlorodynel — I  have  seen  a 
great  many  cases  of  that  kind  of  chlorodyne-mania. 
They  were  mostly  women — coachmen's  wives,  deigy- 
men's  wives,  doctors'  wives.  It  is  a  vei^y  ezpenaive 
drug. 

14.234.  Have  you  ever  had  any  obstreperotis  cases? 
: — I  only  go  out  to  the  Dalrymple  Home  once  a. month. 
I  have  had  cases  of  that  kind  reported  to  me.  In  a 
case  of  that  kind  the  superintendent  -would  at  'onee 
wire  fur  a  mental  nurse. 

14.235.  I  do  not  mean  an  insane  case.  To  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  evidence 
was  given  of  a  certain  case  of  a  man  who  bad  gone 
into  a  retreat,  and  wished  to  get  out.  In  order  .to 
effect  his  purpose  he  smashed  all  the  windows,  and 
behaved  so  uproariously  that  they  were  glad  to  turn 
him  out.  Have  you  ever  had  any  case  of  that  kind  ? — 
I  have  had  no  case  of  smashing  windows.  But  they 
can  do  it  in  other  ways.  These  are  rare  eases.  Oif 
course,  the  general  tone  of  the  patients  being  high 
would  prevent  anything  of  that  kind.  But  cases  do 
occur  occasionally,  and  there  is  uo  legal  remedy  for.it 

14.236.  You  say,  'the  general  tone  of  the  patients 
being  high;'  I  thought  the  general  tone  of  dipso^ 
maniacs  was  very  low? — ^I  speak,  of  course,  of  tiie 
Dalrymple  Home.  A  great  deal  depends  for  its 
success  on  the  tone  of  the  patients  there ;  and,  though 
patients  come  and  go,  if  there  are  some  good  men 
among  them,  they  give  tone  to  the  house.  Take  the 
case  of  a  man  who  held  high  office  in  England.  He 
was  there  himself,  and  he  has  sent  a  good  many  there 
since.  He  himself  at  that  time  was  the  leading 
influence  in  the  placa  He  was  cured  in  six  months, 
and  again  fills  his  post  with  the  highest  credit  fVhen 
any  one  connected  with  him  is  sent  there,  tbere  is 
always  a  high  moral  tone  given  to  the  institution.  It 
is  true  that  once  the  tone  got  doMru.  One  or  two  men 
of  low  tone  morally — incurable  cases — got  in,  and 
several  were  discharged  summarily,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  lowerins  element.  Tliat  is  the  only  time  tbere  has 
been  any  trouble. 
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Dr.  Kbrman       14,237.  Yon  require  your  jiatients  to  pay  in  ad- 

Xerr.  vance  t — Always. 

jaftaTigSS I^i338.  That  gives  yo«  a  eertain  hold  over  them. 


What   happens    if  yon   dismiss   them  t — The  money 
iRHild  be  sent  hack  for  the  rest  of  t3ie  period. 

14.239.  The  idea  there  at  Ricksmansworth  is  to 
earry  out  the  experiment  in  saeh  a  way  as  to  ensure 
aocceBst — Yes. 

14.240.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Habitual  Dnrok- 
arda  Act  to  allow  people  out  on  license.  Is  that  much 
ased  i — I  don't  think  it  is.  It  has  not  been  found  to 
ipork,  because  the  period  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  is 
for  three  months  or  six  months,  unless  they  came  in 
Tohintarily,  as  in  some  cases  of  insanity  in  Scotland. 
At  certain  periods  persons  knew  they  ivero  going 
wrong  for  a  week,  and  they  went  voluntarily  to  au 
asylum  to  tide  it  over,  but  that  could  not  be  done  at 
the  Daltymple  Home.  The  least  period  for  which  a 
person  cam  be  received  is  three  months;  and  that  is 
a  provision  that  wants  to  be  made  in  any  further 
fe^lation  on  the  subject. 

14.241.  Is  there  not  a  provision  that  a  person  may 
commit  himself  for  a  year,  and  be  allowed  out  on 
license,  and  return  at  another  time! — Yes,  but  then, 
unfortunately,  there  may  not  be  a  vacant  bed  for  them. 
People  have  often  to  wait.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
with  other  homes,  bnt  if  any  inmate  is  allowed  out  on 
prohaidom  with  us,  it  is  for  some  domestic  claim,  or 
some  call  of  business. 

14.242.  Do  they  oitaa  break  down  when  they  are 
let  outf — Of  course,  there  is  a  proportion  of  them, 
eepeeiaOy  of  those  that  are  in  for  three  months ;  tliere 
are  fewer  at  six  months,  and  there  are  fewer  at  nine 
months,  and  a  year. 

14.243.  Yon  mentioned  that  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  had  been  going  over  a 
number  of  points  which  required  amendment  ?— -Yes. 

14.244.  Would  you  mention  some  of  thsm  to  ust — 
Well,  I  may  say,  with  regard  to  non-police  cases,  that 
these,  in  my  experience — and  I  have  experience  both 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  also,  as  I  have  care  of  one  of 
the  largest  parishes  in  London — that  those  who  do  not 
come  under  the  police  in  London  are  at  least  12 
to  1,  probably  20  to  1— certainly  12  to  1  in  tlie 
wtirking  classes.  Of  course,  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  in  the  forefront  of 
le^lation  is  power  of  compulsion. 

14.245.  {The  Chairman.)  We  will  divide  them  into 
three  dassee — (1)  the  voluntary  patient;  (2)  the  class 
that  a  number  of  people  desire  powers  to  commit  eom- 
pulsorily ;  and  (3)  yon  have  the  quari  criminal  class — 
the  police  court  drunkard.  Let  us  deal  at  present  with 
the  voluntary  roan.  Have  you  any  recommendation 
as  to  him  f — The  first  recommendation  is  that  voluntary 
applieanto  should  be  admitted,  as  they  are  in  many  in- 
stitutions in  other  parts  of  the  world,  on  a  mere  request 
when  sober.  For  example,  in  New  Jersey,  a  simple 
request  in  writing  is  received  when  the  applicant  is 
sober,  and  that  by  au  Act  is  as  binding  as  if  he  had 
made  a  declaration  before  a  Commissioner  for  Oaths. 

14.246.  If  a  man  on  a  written  request  is  admitted, 
are  powers  of  detention  given  to  keep  him  there  for  a 
certain  time! — The  same  powers  of  delontion.  It  is 
very  general  to  make  a  request  in  writing,  but  he  must 
be  sober  when  he  signs  the  request.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  they  can  be  admitted  in  New  Jersey — 
one  on  a  request  attested  by  a  commissioner  for  oaths, 
and  the  other  a  simple  request  in  writing  when  sober. 
In  New  Zealand  a  person  is  received  into  a  home  by 
a  judge's  order  on  the  inebriate's  request.  In  Victoria 
the  request  is  attested  by  one  justice,  and  it  is  the 
same  in  South  Australia.  We  recommend,  for  the 
-admission  of  a  voluntary  patient,  simply  a  request  in 
writing  when  sober,  or  attestation  l^  one  justice 
instead  of  two,  or,  still  better,  attestation  by  a  com- 
missioner for  oaths,  a  clergyman,  or  any  constituted 
authority.  The  present  system  is  so  forbidding  that 
very  few  women  will  undergo  it,  and  only  a  small 
number  of  the  men.  In  many  of  the  hou>es  there  is 
leas  than  a  half  go  under  the  Acts. 

14.247.  In  the  case  of  the  Dairy mple  Home,  how 


Kerr. 


many  have  yon  under  the  Acts  i — Under  the  Aeto  177,  ^.  Hbmuut 
aud  otherwise  200. 

14,248..  So  that  the  majority  in  yonr  home  are  not 
nndar  the  Aet  t — ^We  managed  it  better  at  first  The 
first  year  or  two  there  were  fewer  paitiNits,  and  wt 
were  able  to  bring  more  influence  to  bear  upon  them. 
Since  the  ides  that  the  whole  thing  can  b*  carried  out- 
in  six  week^  still  more  decline  to  oona  under  tho' 
Acta 

14.249.  Let  ns  take  the  sacoad  ckss— persons  non- 
criminal, for  whom,  I  presume,  the  British  Medical 
Association  wkh  powers  of  compul8»ry  detention  to- 
be  given? — Yes.  The  Committee  next  in  ordarphee  the. 
sending  of  the  non-criminal  cases — the  non-police  cases, 
— under  some  jnrisdictioa  for  curaftlve  treatment  ia 
some  special  institution,  either  on  the  production  of  ow- 
tain  certificates  by  a  medical  officer,  or  by  some  conx 
stituted  authority.  They  do  not  wish  it  to  be  don» 
without  a  judicial  authority,  in  addition  to  medical' 
certificates.  I  can  give  you  the  procedure  in  various 
counties.  lu  Kings  County,  Fort  Hamilton  Home, 
one  justice  for  one  year,  established  since  1867.  Thero 
is  no  mention  of  a  medical  certificate  there  at  all.  In 
Connecticut,  by  District  Court  of  Probate,  after  in- 
quiry on  application  from  a  majority  of  court  of  select 
men  of  the  town,  and  two  medical  certificates.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  chief  officer  of  the  hooM  alone,  ou 
two  medical  certificates  attested  by  a  commissioner, 
and  presented  by  a  friend.  In  San  Ftanasco,  on  the 
order  of  one  of  the  trustees,  or  of  any  police  judges 
who  may  or  may  not  require  a  medical  certificate. 
Ontario,  by  the  Provincial  Secretary,  after  inquiry  by 
a  judge.  Quebec,  any  judge  can  appoint  a  curatory 
who  has  power  to  place  the  drunkard  in  any  asylum, 
ifuvia  Scotia,  the  same  as  Qnebee.  New  Brunswick,  by 
curators  appointed  by  a  jud^,  and  by  a  judge  after  in- 
quiry. The  Canton  of  St  Gall,  by  the  Communal  Coun- 
cil, confirmed  by  the  Council  of  State,  or  the  latter  alone 
if  the  former  declines  to  act,  on  one  medical  certificate. 
Unterwalden,  by  the  Council  of  State.  In  the  provision 
for  the  poor  in  the  Canton  of  St  Qoll,  by  the  Act  of 
1891,  these  words  occur: — 'If  no  means,  or  the  cost 
'  too  great  for  breadwinner's  family,  they  are  levied  on 
'  the  poor  rates.'  In  addition,  in  certain  special  cases, 
the  State  is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
family  during  tlie  patient's  incarceration — that  is,  if 
he  is  the  breadwinner.  In  several  other  Cantons 
there  is  provision  mado  for  two-tenths  of  the  alcohol 
revenue  monoply  being  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  phetng  pauper  inebriates  in  suitable  institutions. 
In  Thnrgovie,  one-tenth  to  defray  expenses  of  alco- 
holics in  the  House  of  Correction  at  Kalchrain.  At 
Unterwalden  the  poor  law  authorities  can  agree 
with  the  Council  of  State  to  place  and  pay  for  habitual 
drunkards  in  institutions  for  inebriates.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco there  is  no  exemption  on  the  ground  of  inability 
to  pay.  ITiose  able  always  pay ;  always  do  so.  They 
get  accommodation  according  to  what  they  pay.  In 
ConnBcticut  and  New  Jersey  the  city  and  county 
are  liable;  and  in  Massachnsetts  the  municipality  is 
liable  to  pay  for  poor  inebriates.  In  South  Australia 
work  is  accepted  in  payment  for  the  poor,  and  that  is 
the  case  also  in  Outaria  and  New  Zealand 

14.250.  If  we  recommended  the  institution  of  eatk 
places  where  drunkards  might  be  committed  compul- 
sorily,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  get  any  light  as  to  oar 
financial  proposals  from  those  cases  %~I  was  only  show- 
ing the  way  other  countries  have  provided  for  the 
poor. 

14.251.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  whore  we  cooIA 
get  funds  if  we  wished  to  make  such  a  suggestion  t — I 
should  think  that  that  must  be  left  to  the  GovemmeBt 
of  the  day  to  carry  it  out  practically. 

14.252.  That  is  tme;  bnt  then  the  Government  flf 
tho  di»y  would  never  think  of  carrying  it  out  praotioall^ 
unless  those  interested  could  suggest  ways  and  meana? 
— There  seems  to  me  no  way  of  providing  for  the  pnor, 
or  those  of  limited  means,  except  to  provide  aeoom  ni- 
dation for  them  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  or  the  l«o»i 
rates. 

14.253.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  always  fooitd 
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Dr.  Norman    great  approval  of  the  proposal.     Everyoue  wanted  some 

Kerr.  one  else  to  pay  for  it. 

29  jim~i8S5  14,254.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monereiff.)  If  you  adopt 
'  '  the  Gothenburg  system,  that  will  settle  the  thing  at 
once? — {Wilnest.)  That  is  practically  the  same  as  it  is 
in  Switzerland. — {To  the  Chairman.)  I,  as  an  individual, 
would  not  approve  of  it  Ik  would  be  making  inebri- 
ates on  the  one  baud,  and  curing  them  with  the  other. 
— (  Witness.)  With  regard  to  the  non-criminals,  it  is  im- 
possible, it  seoms  to  me,  for  any  voluntary  effort  to  do 
it.  They  can  only  get  up  an  institution,  and  charge  a 
number  of  the  patients  a  certain  sum.  Then  the  State, 
or  the  liOcal  Authority,  would  pay  so  much  out  of  the 
public  funds  fur  the  maintenance  of  those  who  are  not 
able  to  pay.  A  voluntary  fund  would  never  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  That  has  been  tried,  and  has 
failed.  People  won't  respond  to  an  appeal  of  that 
kind,  I  am  certain,  iu  this  country.  '  Provision  for 
'  tlie  poorest '  was  another  recummendatiun  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  They  do  not  go  into  de- 
tail?, but  simply  say  that  the  poor  ought  to  be  treated 
as  well  as  the  rich.  Another  recommendation  was 
that  spoken  to  by  Dr  Nicolson  regarding  the  inclusion 
iu  the  Acts  of  intoxication  by  morphine,  or  other  drugs. 
In  regard  to  escaped  patients,  there  is  great  difficulty 
now.  Under  the  present  system,  if  a  patient  escapes, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  he  sometimes  has  to  pass  a  night 
in  the  police  cells,  because  the  licensee  must  apply  for 
a  warrant  of  a  justice,  and  the  escaped  patient  must  be 
brought  before  that  justice  who  issued  the  warrant. 
Iu  connection  with  all  these  institutions,  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  any  authorised  person  is  entitled  to  re- 
capture, and  to  bring  back  direct  to  the  home,  with  the 
aid  of  the  police. 

14.255.  Dr.  Hoffman  mentioned  another  point,  In 
connection  with  which  additional  powers  were  requested, 
viz.,  where  a  person  who  had  made  an  application  to  be 
received  into  a  home,  and  had  been  committed  there 
by  a  justice,  refused  to  go,  and  there  is  no  power  to 
take  him  t — There  is  none  in  this  country. 

14.256.  You  indorse  the  recommendation  that  there 
should  be  such  a  power? — Certainly.  Iu  South  Aus- 
tralia, Victoria,  and  Ontario,  any  person  authorised  can 
retake  an  escaped  patient. 

14.257.  Any  further  suggestions? — With  regard  to 
paupers,  the  guardians  of  the  poor  should  have  power 
to  detain,  in  a  special  department  of  the  workhouse,  or 
pay  for  the  treatment  of  inebriate  paupers  at  curative 
homes,  the  same  as  they  do  for  lunatics  at  present. 

14.258.  That  is  a  very  important  suggestion,  and  I 
think  it  one  of  great  practical  importance.  Any  other 
suggestion  ? — We  think  that  all  homes  for  inebriates 
should  have  a  minimum  extent  of  grounds  for  outdoor 
«xercise ;  and  we  think,  also,  there  should  be  Govern- 
ment inspection  of  all  inebriates  under  detention  any- 
where. 

14.259.  But  if  it  costs  £1 10  a  year  per  patient  to 
make  a  home  pay,  would  not  these  provisions,  as  to 
ground  especially,  make  it  more  difficult  to  make  it  pay 
if  they  were  carried  out  ? — These  institutions  would  be 
for  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  would  be  state-aided,  or 
aided  by  municipalities.  There  is  another  matter  on 
which  we  feel  very  strongly,  and  that  is  that  the  staff 
should  be  abstainers.  The  influence  of  a  single  person 
who  drinks,  in  such  a  place,  is  unconsciously,  in  the 
main,  disastrous  to  the  patients.  That  is  actually  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ellikon  Home,  Zurich. 

14.260.  That  is  not  enacted  by  the  law  of  the  State  ? 
— Ellikon  is  practically  a  State  Institution  supported 
by  the  State  to  a  large  extent. 

14.261.  Is  that  recommendation  as  to  teetotal  atten- 
dants a  recommendation  from  the  British  Medical 
Association  ? — It  has  not  been  sent  in  yet,  but  it  will 
be  soon.  Another  practical  point  is,  as  regards  the 
patients  working.  We  have  no  power  at  present  to 
compel  any  body  to  work — rich  or  poor — at  present.  And 
tre  propose  there  should  be  power  to  compel  the  patient 
to  work.  Idleness  militates  very  much  against  the 
curative  treatment. 

14.262.  What  would  you  work  them  at?— Women 
could  be   worked  ou   a  great   many   things — laundry 


work,  preparing  flowers,  aud  u  grunt  many  other  little  Dr.  Herman 
things.  Kerr. 

14.263.  Let  us  have  them.     We  have  been  on  the  oBjMTiaQS 

outlook  for  some  work  for  women  ?    I  have  not  gone       

into  that  minutely,  but  they  must  be  employed  at  some- 
thing if  they  are  to  be  benefited.      I  do   not  mean 

that  their  work  is  remunerative.  I  do  not  think  such 
work  will  do  much  towards  keeping  up  the  homes  at  all, 
unless  where  there  is  no  rent  to  pay.  It  is  for  the 
employment  of  the  patient  rather.  There  are  various 
things  connected  with  flowers  that  women  can  do,  and 
there  are  little  industries  being  taught  women  all  over 
Ireland  just  now.  We  might  just  as  well  do  them  here. 
There  is  another  point  which  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Committee  will  take  cognii>ance  of,  and  that  is  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  liquor  to  declared  habitual  drunkards. 

14.264.  Let  us  liavc  the  practical  working  out  of  that 
su«;gesttou  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  habitual  drunkards  t 
— 1  have  taken  a  note  of  the  only  two  countries  I  can 
find,  where  they  have  a  fine  or  penalty  for  disregarding 
that  notice.  Both  are  in  the  United  States,  where 
there  is  a  provision  that  wife  or  widow,  or  other  person, 
can  proceed  against  any  publican  selling  or  giving 
liquor  to  such  drunkards. 

14.265.  What  States? — In  Ontario  a  police  magis- 
trate or  two  justices  may  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor  for 
twelve  mouths.  For  the  first  offence  there  is  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £5,  and,  for  a  second,  not  exceeding  £10. 

14.266.  That  might  work  out  in  a  thinly  inhabited 
country,  but  not  in  large  towns  ? — It  would  necessarily 
be  less  operative  in  large  places. 

14.267.  Take  the  case  of  London  or  Glasgow — it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  have  anything  of  that 
sort  ? — It  would  ;  but,  in  small  towns  with  6000  or 
10,000  inhabitants,  it  would  be  quite  practicable. 

14.268.  And  in  the  counties? — Yes.  In  regard  to 
the  Act  of  1879  itself  there  is  no  power  to  elect  a 
permanent  deputy  ? — There  is  only  power  to  a  deputy 
for  six  weeks.  There  ought  to  be  power  to  the 
licensee  to  elect  a  deputy  for  a  whole  year. 

14.269.  But  you  have  two  licensees  registered  in 
most  of  them  'f — We  have  not  at  the  Dalrymple  Home. 

1 4.270.  If  you  take  the  Bristol  Home  there  are  three 
licensees ;  at  Daisy  Bank  there  are  two ;  and  there  are 
two  ladies  registered  for  the  Chiswick  Home.  The 
difficulty  can  be  got  over  by  this  double  system.  Then 
it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  if  the  licensee 
could  appoint  a  deputy.  In  regard  to  criminals,  the 
British  Medical  Association  have  considered  that  part 
of  the  subject  again  and  again.  They  are  most  anxious 
that  there  should  be  some  probation,  simply  at  the 
magisterial  option ;  instead  of  the  magistrates  sending 
a  prisoner  to  prison,  to  allow  him  to  go  for  three  months 
of  special  treatment.  They  could  let  him  out  on 
recognisances.  That  has  been  done  in  Loudon  in 
several  cases  in  the  higher  courts. 

14.271.  {Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncreif.)  There  is  a 
difficulty  about  the  three  months  ? — Six  months  is  the 
very  lowest  that  would  be  permanently  useful. 

14.272.  {By  the  Chairman.)  I  have  been  very  much 
struck  with  the  way  in  which  magistrates  deal  with 
fii^t  cases.  Out  of  twenty  cases,  about  every  one  of 
them  was  let  off  with  an  admonition.  Formerly  these 
would  have  all  been  sent  to  prison. 

14.273.  {Bj/  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncreif.)  If  there  was 
compulsory  confinement  in  these  retreats,  how  would 
you  maintain  discipline.  You  say  that  now  a  percentage 
is  turned  out,  but  if  you  took  them  in  compulsorily  what 
would  you  do  ? — In  any  proper  system  there  must  be 
classification.  You  would  have  to  make  special  provision 
for  incorrigibles  and  incurables. 

14.274.  We  have  been  told  that  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion came  upon  a  person  under  treatment  within  the  first 
twelve  months.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing,  therefore,  to  give  a  license  for  twelve  months. 
It  is  only  six  months  now  for  lunatics ;  and  that  it 
should  be  twelve  for  habituals  seems  a  long  period  ? — 
Of  course,  it  would  not  be  a  fixed  period. 

14.275.  Then  you  think  there  might  be  another 
period  at  the  end  of  365  days — a  sort  of  prolonged 
license.     Do  you  think  thit  would  be  a  desirable  thing  ? 
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— ^Thera  ought  to  be  a  period  of  probation.  There  is  thkt 
in  the  CMe  of  lunatics.  There  would  be  no  harm. 
They  would  be  discharged  with  a  license  for  along  time 
if  there  was  no  offence.  They  might  be  under  obser- 
vation in  some  way. 

14.276.  {By  Dr.  Farquharsm.)  Do  jou  think  the 
number  of  inebriates  iu  the  country  is  increasing  1 — 
I  think  the  number  of  diseased  inebriates  is  increasing 
— inebriates  more  difficult  to  cure. 

14.277.  Do  you  think  the  total  number  of  inebriates 
is  very  large  t — Very  large,  indeed. 

14.278.  Suppose  we  were  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  incarcerate  these  inebriates  compulsorily,  would  tiiat 
involve,  to  your  mind,  a  large  expenditure? — It  would, 
to  do  it  properly ;  but  the  Oovemment  might  take  a 
little  part  of  the  matter.  For  instance,  in  London,  a 
home  for  60,  60,  or  100  of  the  worst  inoorrigibles 
au^t  be  started.  Perhi^  Qlasgow  might  do  some- 
thing as  an  experiment.  I  am  sure  that  in  snch  towns 
OS  Qla^w,  Belfast,  or  Dundee,  they  might  have  it  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  if  they  had  power  to  allocate  local 
funds,  and  it  would  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  In 
London  provisioQ  for  100  would  take  away  almost  all 
the  worst  cases  out  of  the  police  courts,  supposing  they 
did  not  wish  to  go  into  it  on  any  larger  scale. 

14.279.  Ton  could  not  commit  yourself  as  to  the 
number  of  diseased  inebriates  in  the  oountiy  that 
would  come  under  such  a  provision  t — Probably  there 
would  be  20,000  that  conld  l^ally  oome  trader  the 
designation. 

14.280.  Does  that  30,000  include  the  frequent 
committals  of  people  who  come  up  over  and  over  again 
for  (^fences  of  this  class  1 — I  mean  20,000  individuals — 
criminal  and  non-criminal — patting  them  both  together. 
I  think  provisitm  for  20,000  woold  be  ample  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

14.281.  Have  you  any  plan  for  utilising  wcisting 
institutions  in  any  way  so  as  to  make  them  useful  for 
this  purpose! — Disused  prisons  might  be  made 
practicable  if  they  had  ground  abont  them.  Barred 
windows  and  things  of  that  kind  would  be  oat  of  the 
question. 

14.282.  But  how  would  you  keep  the  patients  int 
—The  tendency  in  lunatic  asylums  is  not  to  have  these 
mediaiical  restrictions.  It  is  very  diffsrant  from  the 
old  state  of  things. 

14.283.  What  would  be  the  machinery  for  dealing 
with  these  people  before  incaroeratioa  ? — In  police  oases 
a  cntain  number  of  convictions  in  cases  of  drnnkenness 
and  light  offences— so  many  committed  within  six  or 
twelve  mouths, 

14.284.  Would  you  consider  medical  testimony  of 
importance  t — I  think  it  would  be.  Thne  ought  to  be 
proper  curative  treatment 

14.285.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  a  medical 
certificate,  as  in  cases  of  lunacy,  should  be  given  t — I 
think  no  one,  unless,  perhaps,  a  criminal,  ought  to  be 
pat  in  a  special  reformatory  without  two  medical 
certifioatca  and  judicial  authority. 

14,286a.  The  medical  testimony  would  merely  be 
part  of  the  general  evidence  t — Ezactiy. 

14.286.  I  snppoee  you  would  say  that  the  results 
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obtained  at  the  Dalrymple  Home  have  been  very  satis-  Dr.  Nomum 
factory  in  respect  of  the  numbers  cured  t — Vny  much  -^"v- 
so,  indeed.     In  the  Unittid  States,   among    several  jgj^T 
thousand  cases,  one-third  after  ten  years  were  found  to 
have  remained  sober. 

14.287.  You  are  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of 
faeatmenti — If  there  is  one-third  just  now,  I  tiiink 
that,  with  a  State  system  which  would  prevent  abuses, 
there  might  be  50  per  cent  of  cures. 

14.288.  You  mean  permanent  cures  t — Yes!  perman- 
ent cures.  Some  cases  would  require  to  be  detained 
as  long  as  they  lived. 

14.289.  I  suppose  the  core  will  be  more  rapid  the 
earlier  the  case  is  goti — ^Decidedly. 

14.290.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
evidence  to  get  incarceration  t—-£ven  in  cases  at  an 
early  stage  the  evidence  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
an  ordinary  intelligent  judge  and  an  intelligent  medical 
man.  There  might  be  a  family  council  £verything 
should  be  done  to  safeguard  the  patient's  position. 

14.291.  Would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  in  these 
cases  of  domestic  drinking  where  the  man  or  womau 
was  ruining  their  family  and  themselves  1 — Of  course,, 
in  France  and  several  other  countries,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty.  Whether  from  exoesa  in  gambling  or 
anything  else,  a  family  council  is  caUed,  and  the  judge 
acts  upon  that  In  lunacy  oases  here  the  evidence  is 
very  much  of  the  same  character. 

14.292.  You  think  50  per  cant,  of  the  cases  are 
inenrable.  Are  they  incurable  because  the  tissues  are 
diseased  from  the  effects  of  drink  t— I  would  not  put  it 
in  that  way.  Many  of  them  are  damaged  before  they 
begin.  They  are  not  drankards  because  they  drink. 
They  drink  to  excess  beoaose  they  have  had  some 
pre-existing  condition  sufficiently  strong  or  hereditary. 
I  have  seen  many  such  cases. 

14.293.  Do  you  think  tiiat  the  statements  of  the 
American  institutions,  as  regards  cures,  are  to  be  taken 
with  reserve  1 — Some  of  ^m  I  do  not  take  at  alL 
There  is  an  institution  at  San  Francisco  where  the 
average  period  of  residence  is  six  weeks,  and  they  say 
they  cure  80  per  cent  They  cannot  follow  up  tha 
cases  even  in  genuine  homes.  Improvement  appears  to 
be  reckoned  cura 

14.294.  {By  Profttmr  Dove  WiUen.)  If  you  are  to 
have  compulsory  seclusion  of  inebriates,  won't  it  be 
necessary  to  have  some  provision  fw  the  management 
at  their  affairs  t — It  must,  in  many  caaes. 

14.295.  Have  you  come  to  any  conduaion  on  that 
point  t — The  provision  made  for  tiw  management  of  a 
lunatic's  affairs  would  suggest  something  of  the  same 
kiitd  here.  There  might  ba  a  corator  or  tirostee  or 
some  official  person. 

14.296.  Haa  this  point  ever  oocnrred  to  yoo,  whether 
it  might  not,  in  some  cases,  be  necessary  to  take  away 
the  power  of  making  a  will  from  t^e  persons  secluded  ? — 
I  have  seen  that  occur,  and  I  have  seen  it  more  especially 
in  inebriatea  who  have,  under  moral  compulsion,  gone 
into  a  home.  They  were  in  a  rage  at  their  wivea,  or 
who  ever  put  them  in ;  awl  cwtainly  a  will  mad«  under 
such  dreamstances  ought  not  to  stand.  [The  witness 
then  withdrew,  and  the  Committee  rose  for  the  day.} 
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Scottish  Office,  Etover  House,  London,  Wednesday,  SOfch  January  1895. 


PeB8ENT  : — 


Sir  CoAJUiBS  Cahbbon,  Bart.,  ST.P.  (Chairman). 

Col.  A.  B.  M'Sixoy,  E.E. 

Sii  CouH  Scon  Mokobieff,  II.K 

I)r  FiJUtuHiBsoK,  M.P. 


Professor  Dove  Wilson. 
Dr  J.  f  .  SuTBKHLANo ;  and 
Mifis  Flooa.  C.  Sxevbrsok. 


Mr.  David 

CriehUm 

Lamb. 

30  Jan.  1896. 


Mr  Dmid  CriehUm  Ixmby  Brigadier  of  the  Satvation  Army;  (ki.  James  Barker,.  Ool.  Adelaide  Cox,  m 
Miet  Lumheri,  all  o£  tfa«  Salvatioa  Armf,  London,  wera  iBtroduoad.     It  waa  agreed  to  hear  Mr  Lamb  first 


14,2d7.  (Bf  tbe  Ckairmem.)  Ton  are  an  officer  of 
the  Salvation  Army  f— Tea. 

14,398.  Yoa  come  as  Secretary  for  Booi&l  Afhirs  to 
Mr.  Bramwall  Booth,  tlie  Chiaf  of  (^e  Stafft— That  is  so. 

14,899.  You  have  had  a  large  experience  in  dealing 
wikh  drankarda,'  proetitutea,  and  petty  offenders  in 
eonmol&on  with  the  social  worit,  especially  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Daricest  England  Scheme  ^~-Ye& 

14^300.  During  the  29  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Ain^,  your  affocis  have  been  directed  towards  this 
dan  1— Yes. 

14.301.  How  bug  personally  have  you  been  in  the 
aUvatioB  Army  t— For  10  years,  but  I  have  been  con- 
mated  with  the  orgMisation  for  12  years. 

14.302.  The  aoldiers  and  membera  of  the  SaWatioa 
Army  are  all  total  abstainent-^Yca. 

1^03.  What  peccentege  of  the  members  of  the 
Aamy  are  what  yoa  would  term  saved  dmnkards^— 
I  ahMld  say  about  27  to  30  pet  oent 

14^^04.  About  these  saved  dnrakaids :  do  many  of 
thara  niapeaf— Wril,  eertainly  a  peroentage  do;  btrt 
a  very  small  peseantage,  I  shotikl  say. 

14,805.  I  anppoae  a  good  anmber  of  men  leave  the 
Salvation  Army  1 — ^Yee. 

14y30fr.  You  h«v9  to  neana  of  tracing  thmi  after- 
wIuiIb  X^THc.  One  thiag- 1  h«re  observed  is,  tdtat  thoae 
tha*  da  hqise  eonm  back  to  oa,  If  a  men  leaves  os,  for 
instance,  and  jans  a  eharch,  and  he  afterwards  lapses, 
be  does  aoC  eontiane  to  go  to  ehureh,  he  probaMy  Mms 
«p  at  Ik*  baanubs  again ;  ab  that  wa  are  familiar  with 
tfaoae  that  do  lapse. 

14yS07.  And  freai  your  experience  yon  think  that 
a  very  small  percentage  of  saved  dcuafcsrds  bipae  into 
tibrWdag  apus  t— Thak  is  so. 

14,aO&  In  ooMMetioo  with  the  Darkeat  Enghtnd 
Seheme,  tonporacy  relief  worfc^iepa  have  been  estab- 
Uihad  iai  Loodaa  aad  several  provinoial  towoa,  and  a 
large  ttmm  haa  beeD  ao^nited  at  Hadieigh,  neatt  flaoftheni, 
Es8«tV--Ye<. 

14^309.  Yo«  have  hen  a  list  of  fhs  mstitatioae 
walked  by  the  Salvation  Army :  would  ftn  {4eaae  just 
go  thtoa^  itt-~First  tfcers  are  the  alnm  posts,  of  wfaieh 
there  are  40  in  England.  The  number  of  slum  poste 
abroad  is  slightly  in  excess  of  those  in  England-^m., 
42. 

14.310.  What  is  a  slum  postt — A  slum  post  is 
usually  two  rooms  taken  in  the  poorest  localities  of  our 
large  cities — Seven  Dials,  for  instance,  in  London ;  and 
in  Olasgow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgeton  and  the 
lower  parts  of  Aoderaton. 

14.311.  You  speak  of  40  in  England.  Do  you 
mean  Great  Britain  t — ^That  is  so. 

14.312.  Tell  OS  about  the  slum  posts.— Two  female 
officers  go  to  live  in  these  rooms.  One  of  them  is  a 
bedroom,  and  one  is  used  as  a  meeting-room.  From 
these  poets  the  officers  go  and  visit  the  people  who  live 
around  them,  and  go  into  the  drunkard's  home,  nurse 
the  sick,  scrub  out  the  house  if  necessary,  and  wash 
the  children,  because  when  a  mother  is  sick  the  children 
are  left  very  much  to  themselves.  The  husband  is  off 
in  the  morning  and  not  back  until  night    These  girl 


offioenr  act  as  visitors  and  nurses  and  ministers  aid 
everything  else  to  these  poor  people^.  You  wUl  find 
them  at  work  in  places  where  the  pohee  dare  not  go  : 
where  they  only  go  to  the  end  of  the  aUey.  These 
girls  will  be  found  down  working  in  the  alley,  so  that 
they  come  ni  contact  with  a  class  tiiat  do  not  eiren  some 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  police. 

14.313.  Are  these  slum  posts  used  as  shelten  at  aU.t 
— ^ot  ae  shelters.  A  gid  who  might  be  beougfat  then 
would  be  taken  by  these  officers  and  passed  into  a 
rescue  home.  If  a  man^  he  would  be  drafted  into  a 
workshop. 

14.314.  What  about  rescue  hoOMe}— We  have  It 
of  these  in  great  Britain,  and  39  abroad. 

14.315.  Have  you  the  separate  figures  for  Scotlaadt 
We  should  like  them. — I  am  sorry  we  have  not  got 
them,  but  I  wiU.  fill  them  in.  The  foUowing  has  been 
sappliad:-~-l  Shelter  for  women  (aeceamodi^ng  200), 
in  Edinburgh ;  1  Bascne  Home  for  women  (acoomno- 
dating  60)  ia  GUaagow ;  and  Ettnm  Posts  in  eadi  of 
Ihe  foUowing  places  : —  Aberdeen  (I^  Dundee  (1), 
Glasgow  (2),  Leith  (1). 

14^16.  Of  oouia^  ea  ovr  inqviriee  am  diidfiy  ebavX 
Seotiand,  we  would  Uke  the  SeoUA  fignrea  I  Now 
al)out  the  reaane  homes  t—^olonel  Adelaide  Coz  ii 
here,  and  will  explain  at  length  the  wodc  of  the  nseae 
homes. 

14.317.  Well,  w«  will  take  the  exnanramW  hoaMBf 
—We  have  one  in  England  at  King's'  Cross,  Londoa 
We  kav*  aoaommodation  in  that  hone  for  abont  UXX 
We  don't  usually  receive  drunkards  there,  it  is  iar 
the  first  affisoders  and  for  the  eriminala 

14.318.  Yoa  receive  first  offenders  thM«Y-~-¥eiw 

14.319.  But  first  offenders  are  nsoaUy  let  off  t—I  am 
giad  yoa  hanre  eorreeted  me.  I  shoafci  say  first  sen- 
tences^ the  work  of  the  home  being  to  give  the  nun  a 
lAance  after  he  comes  OHt  of  prison.  When  a  nac 
gets  into  prison  hie  friends  nenally  torn  their  bacto 
upon  him  and  discard  hin.  He  has  in  that  way  no 
dtanee  of  pulling  himsdf  together,  and  his  only  hope 
is  to  go  into  crime. 

14,8201  How  is  the  ex-crimimd  home  wovkedt — 
We  have  various  industries  there.  The  chief  industry 
is  paper  collecting  and  sorting. 

14.321.  Paper  collecting  ^ — Yes,  the  men  go  round  to 
houses  and  to  firms  where  previous  arrangements  have 
been  made,  and  on  the  presentation  of  a  ticket  with 
which  we  have  provided  them  they  systematically  col- 
lect paper.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  inmates  go 
out  collecting,  and  the  others  are  kept  in  sorting.  We 
have  also  bootmaking,  and  a  little  tailoring,  and  also 
mat-making — these  industries,  of  course,  being  what  a 
man  would  have  teamed  something  of  in  prison. 

14.322.  You  have  only  men  in  this  home  ? — Yes,  the 
women  are  dealt  with  in  the  rescue  homes. 

14.323.  Do  you  work  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  for  prisoners'  aid  t — The  Royal  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society  frequently  send  ex-prisoners  to  us. 

14.324.  But  do  you  in  any  way  work  with  the 
Government,  so  as  to  participate  in  the  Government 
grant  1 — No ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  not. 
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14,9SS.  Are  yo«  aoqaaiiited  iritii  'th«  ejtHiem  i^I 
hat*  a  Utile  knowlsdge  «f  ii 

14,'3a6.  Hew  dow  it  happen  tbkt  'you  ktTe  «>  krg» 
a  percentage  of  your  crimiual  homea  'alMPoad — H 
«bi«ad,  I  lee,  egamtt  1  in  the  United  Kingdom  t — 
There 'is  one  in  each  <rf  0  different  «oantriM— one  in 
Afviva,  oiie  in  each  of  the  colonies  of  Avstraiia,  one  in 
Canada.  It  was  in  Aostifdia  that  oar  firet  eX'arimiiMia' 
home  was  planted  10  yean  ago.  Cblonel  Barker,  who 
haa  twenm  Anstmlia,  will  speak  on  that  point  TIm 
tint  priaonen'  honn  was  started  nadsr  his  caM. 

14,S8T.  How  long  do  you  keep  people  in  the  ex- 
orimfauk'  homel — It  Tariae  from  aixnit  3  months  to  9 
months. 

14,398.  Do  yon  draft  them  into  other  argmisations 
emmected  whh  tlK  Salvation  Army,  or  do  you  endaav- 
our  to  get  them  work  outside  1 — We  gst  tfaMi  raeon- 
eiled  'to  their  frieude,  and  we  also  draft  some  of  fliem 
into  other  institutions  of  tin  Army,  or  pans  tham  into 
the  Fsnn  Colony. 

14,329.  You  have  always  got  so  mmy  oatietB  for 
tkese  ex-criminals  in  jour  own  ranks  that  you  can 
assure  them  of  some  means  of  livelihood  t — There  an 
not  «o  Many  go  into  our  own  ranks  as  one  would 
imagine.  In  1114  cases  received  since  the  opening  of 
the  home  three  yesrs  ago  next  menth,  365  of  Aem 
have  been  drafted  into  other  departments  of  the  Sal- 
Tition  Army,  and  36(i  have  been  sent  to  gitwtions  and 
permanent  employment,  7  have  enlisted  into  the  army, 
raid  344  have  left,  after  satisfaetory  oondoet,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  iinding  work  themsslvea. 

14,'390.  Have  yon  all  ages  of  inmates  there  % — I  have 
h«ve  not  get  the  ages  at  hand. 

14,331.  Oan  you  tall  us  if  there  were  many  juvenile 
oflfandcvs  -ttore  1 — A  few.  W«  have  a  great  many 
between  16 'and  84. 

14,838.  Over  the  fiefowatory  ogef— Y«a. 

,i4,i338.  Ome  to  ib6  food  depots  and  shelten 
which  you  bracket  tc^thert — Tes ;  we  bmdtst  them 
faeoBuse  they  are  so  dosely  allied.  The  food  depots  ere 
worked  in  eonnestion  witli  -night  shelters  tnt  the  home- 
leas. 

14,334.  Would  yon  describe  the  system  of  food 
depot  1 — It  is  aimply  established  for  the  supply  of  good 
wholesome  well-oooked  fbod  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible. 
We  boy  in  Um  fint  market,  atid  -we  bay  nsl^g  bat 
what  is  of  'good  quality.  I  do  not  mean  we  bnytiie 
best  quality,  but  it  ia  beMer  than  the  people  intiieae 
neighbonrboods  have  been  aacoatooMd  to  'by  «  long 
wby.  We' supply  cooked  meals  at  prices  varying  from 
one  farthing  to  fonrpenoe.  For  fourpenoe  a  man  earn 
get- a  good  dinner. 

14,336.  What  can  he'get  lor  one  farthing  t->-That  is 
for  ehildien.     A  basin  of  soup  is  given. 

14,836.  And  for  4d.  1 — A  man  would  ii»ve  meat  and 
potatoes  and  pudding  and  tea. 

14,3S7.  is  that  self-supporting  1 — Yas.  Last  year 
we  had  a  considerable  profit  on  the  food  depots.  In 
the  winter  time  we  sell  15,000  meals  a  day,  so  that  the 
itumover  gives  room  for  a  margin  of  profit. 

14.338.  Does  that  allow  for  labour  in  oonneetion 
wHb  M — For  all  labenr,  rent,  and  management 
^fzpenses. 

14.339.  How  do  yon  tind  that  part  of  the  enterprise 
regarded  by  the  vendors  of  articles  of  food  in  the 
dtstriets  1 — ^The  result  of  our  operations  for  tiiree  years 
has  been  that  iu  the  neighbourhood  of'  our  food  depots 
our  system  has  been  copied,  jttst  In  the  same  way  as  in 
the  city  the  light  refreshment  places  started  by  the 
.£rated  Bread  Company  have  been  multiplied.  In 
the  lower  parte  our  food  depots  have  been  copied. 
We  have  bM9en  copied  by  the  Victoria  Hornet.  Only 
kat  week  they  opened  one  ef  their  large  da^  shelters 
as  a  food  depot  precisely  on  our  lines. 

14.340.  Yon  consider  that  if  oAar  peeple  toko  up 
the  work,  and  doit  aswell  «s  yon  eon,  it  is  so  much 
labour  saved  to  you  t-^We  doti*t  mind  at  all.  The 
London  County  Council  in  their  Parker  Strevt  lodging- 
hottse  copied  e«r  bill  of  faro'exBatly,  bat  that' we  don't 
mind  one -hit. 

14.341.  Would  you  please  explain  what  the  ibatteni. 


a*e  exactly  t— -The  sheltem  ia  Londsa  five  aoMMmoda*  Mr.  fiomid 
tion  for  about  5000  man  and  women  >«irery.nig^t,  at  Oridum 
ptioasiwryiBg fn)m.one  peni^'toi6d....4d^  Sd.,  8d.,4d.,  ^^<*^- 


and«i. 

14.342.  What  for  one  penny  1-miA  ban  shelter  in 
a  warm  room  with  a  comfortable  seat,  and  a  piece  of 
bread  is  oho  giran  for  Id.  He  con  also  faa«eaa  ample 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Jhe  aheken  are  open 
from  6  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon  usually,  tiiough  in  the 
severe  weather  reeently  exparieiiQcd  they  have  opened 
at  4  until  8  o'elodc  nest  moraing,  *o  that  a  mau  who 
is  destitute  need  not  hrang  about  the  atreeta'Or  be  ndtb- 
oat  a  shelter. 

14.343.  Do  the  men  who  po^  a  penny  sleep  <»<tfae 
floor  }■>— Ko  ;  &t»  seat  is  very  moch  Uke  a  ohurah  ^w, 
with  a  book-booed  in  front,  so  that  a  von  can  lie  for» 
ward.  Beforethe  sliBlter  fiUs  up  a  Bum«an  lie  en  the 
scat  and  treat  himoalf.  The  seat  iaepcsially  broad,  like 
a  railway  carriage  scot,  but  when  the  abelter  fills  'up  be 
has  got  to  sit  op,  and  if  ha  wants  to  slaep  Ita  liae  for^ 
word  on  tito  boo^4>oMrd. 

14.344.  He  geta  a  piaee  at  biead  cfhen  he  cmbcb  in, 
but  nothing  iu  the  morning  }-«Ni>thiag  in  thaoMiaiiiig. 
In  severe  weather  such  as  we  bane  at  preaeat  we  pio- 
videa  small  taak  for  a  man  who  has  not  a  pautty'tlla^ 
he  can  do  in  about  Uwee^artars  of  anlioer.  Some 
esperieoeed  hands  would  do  it  in  twenty  minatae.  It 
ia  cboppiiig  up  wood.  In  this  conaection,  it  would  be 
better  for  as  to  give  him  shelter  £ar  nothing,  because  of 
the  waste  of  wood  he  effMts  before  ocmpleting  his 
work.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oaan  taels  that 
ha  has  doaa  his  pennyworth,  and  is  entitled  to  his 
abelter. 

14,845.  Take  thetwo'^nny  monf-^Hs  is  provided 
vith  •  Imnk,  with  a  sea-weed  mattrsss  coverad  wyth 
American  doth,  and  mtfa  a  'Covec.  The  room  is  kMft 
np  to  70  degreaa  of  heat.  That  is  pethapa  more  than 
yon  or  I  would  care  for,  but  tothaae  poor  people 'faeat 
ii  vary  eaocntial  to  tban. 

14,3M.  Do  tiuy  alecft  in  their  elotfaea  in  thaae 
bunks  %-^omm  undsaas,  and  some  sleep  in  their  dothas. 

14.347.  Do  your  rates  apply  to  both  men  and 
women  t-~2d.  is  the  lowest  for  women. 

14.348.  That  ia  rather  hard  on  the  women,  isn't  ttl 
If  a  woman  cooaca  without  2d.  dke  docs  not  get  a  bad  I 
•—All  cmr  offieen  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  diacre- 
tiou.  If  a  man  or  woman  is  destitnto,  h*  or  she  is 
not  torned  awi(y  by  any  ntaans. 

14.349.  You  have  no  intormediato  syotem  for  aosaa 
aimply  lying  on  the  flooe.  Ymi  give  them  either  a  seat 
er  a  mattress )— That  is  eo. 

14,850.  Have  the  two^peany  men  any  food  given 
them  t— They  must  pay  for  their  food,  if  a  anon  takes 
a  penny  shelter,  weknow  ti^ot  he  must  he  bard  boot, 
and  w*e  say—'  Here  is  a  piece  of  bread  for  yon.' 

14,351.  What  does  tfae  three-penny  man  gett-r-The 
same  very  much  as  the  two-peony  man.  Only  t^  bad 
is  B  cubicle,  like  a  ship's  cabin  arrangcuNKt,  and  two 
in  a  room. 

14,358.  Then  the  {oBr-peany  man  t— For  fonrpenee 
he  gets  an  ordinary  bed  and  blankets.  The  bed  ia  in  a 
room,  with  probably  10  or  12  othars  in  it. 

14,35iS.  Which  class  ck>  yon  fiad  most  ran  aal— 
The  two-penny  shattote. 

14,354.  By  men  and  women  too  ? — Yes. 

14,356.  Above  one  penny  they  get  no  foodl^^-JSo. 

14,346.  Have  you  many  people  ndio  cone  hasik. 
night  after  night  to  thtse  shelten  t — Yes,  a  eeiAain  per- 
centage do«ome  book. 

14,35T.  Not  a  large  pesoentage )-— We  have  a  shelter 
in  Clerkenwell  where  the  men  come  back  night  a£tor 
ttigfat.  It  is  a  ad.  shettsr.  Wben  it  was  started 
it  was  4d.,  and  we  gave  them  for  t^at  ^  lb.  of  bread 
and  a  pint  of  cocoa  every  night' and  morning ;  but  vre 
found  a  little  diffionlty  in  woridng  it.  The  men  pre- 
ferred spending  their  money  other  than  on  the  roll  and 
eeeoa  we  gave  them,  so  we  dropped  the  4d.,  and 
eharged  Sd.  Thaaa  men  ne  moat  •■en  srko  >woik  in 
«be<iMikets.  Many  «f '  them  make  tlie  ehdlOT  to  a  large 
extent  their  home.  Some  of  itbe  peuuy  jsheltar  4)eople 
.alao  .MNHV  back.     We  took  a  census  once,  and,  as  far 
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8*  my  memory  wrres  me,  tbere  were  over  60  per  cent. 
who  bad  not  been  there  a  week  in  Bucoemon. 
14,358.  Are  many  of  the  men  who  go  to  your  shd- 

SO  Ju~I895  ^^       "'^°^'  "^^"^  as  go  to  the  casnal  wards  t — Yes,  a 
'        '  great  many  of  them. 

14.359.  If  they  have  2d.,  do  you  find  that  they 
prefer  to  spend  it  with  yon  on  a  more  comfortable  bed, 
or  save  the  2d.  and  go  to  the  casual  ward? — ^They 
prefer  the  shelter. 

14.360.  You  think  that  if  a  man  had  2d.  or  3d., 
sufficient  to  pay  for  a  little  bread  besides  his  bed,  he 
would  not  go  to  the  casual  ward) — I  do  not  thbk  so. 

14.361.  It  is  only  when  he  is  absolutely  destitate 
that  he  will  do  so  t — Yes. 

14.362.  Come  to  the  next  item — '  Labour  Bureaux.' 
I  see  yon  have  got  18  of  them  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  6  abroad.  How  are  those  at  home  distri- 
buted t— The  minority  are  in  London.  We  have  one 
in  Bristol,  and  one  in  Bradford,  and  one  in  Leeds.  Of 
course  these  bureaux  are  worked  as  adjuncts  of  the 
shelter.  The  chief  centre  is  in  Whitechapel  Bead. 
The  other  branches  report  there. 

14.363.  You  have  got  no  sheltor  in  Scotland  f— We 
have  a  shelter  in  Edinburgh. 

14.364.  Where  f— In  the  Yennel,  off  the  Gktssmarket. 
It  is  for  women.  It  was  opened  last  year.  We  have 
a  property  now  under  consideration  in  Glasgow,  which 
would  be  for  women,  and  we  have  a  rescue  home  for 
women  at  GarnethilL  Miss  Cox  will  speak  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  institutions. 

14.365.  Come  to  the  labour  bureaux — how  are  they 
worked  1 — The  system  of  registration  is  simple.  The 
name  of  a  man  is  taken  and  his  qualifications,  and  he 
is  given  a  ticket  available  for  a  month.  His  name  is 
kept  on  the  books  for  a  month,  but  he  can  renew  it  at 
the  end  of  the  month  if  he  wbhes  it  If  he  does  not 
renew  it,  we  file  past  the  counterpart  of  the  particulars 
taken  in  the  first  instance. 

14.366.  What  class  of  men  have  yon  among  those 
who  inscribe  at  your  labour  bureaux  1 — Mostly  the 
labouring  class,  with  a  sprinkling  of  mechanics  and 
skilled  labourers. 

14.367.  Only  a  sprinkling  of  them  ? — Yes.  Stiikee 
and  special  periods  of  distress  increases  the  number  of 
skilled  workmen  among  the  unemployed. 

14.368.  How  do  you  find  them  employment  t — We 
look  for  employment  for  them  to  the  extent  of  our 
capacity.  We  receive  the  more  pressing  cases  into  our 
labour  factories.* 

14.369.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  have  passed 
through  these  bureaux  t — Since  the  beginning  of  the 
scheme,  three  years  ago,  we  have  received  11,000 
applications  from  persons  out  of  work,  and  we  have 
lonnd  temporary  or  permanent  employment,  including 
those  provided  for  in  the  labour  factories,  for  6160. 

14.370.  Have  you  any  list  of  the  trades  uf  the 
skilled  applicants ! — I  have  not  a  list  with  me.  The 
following  has  been  furnished : — A  recent  census  of  the 
men  in  the  '  Elevators '  shows  that  2^%  of  the  men  are 
of  the  professional  class,  15|%  commercial,  *30% 
mechanics,  52%  unskilled. 

14.371.  Do  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  character  1 
— ^We  0ttke  no  inquiries  as  to  character,  anleu  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  when  character  is  specially 
asked  for. 

14.372.  Gan  you  tell  us  how  many  you  have  drafted 
into  your  own  organisations  in  the  factory  and  farm 
colonies,  and  how  many  you  have  got  situations  for 
outside  t — I  could  get  that  information  for  yon. 

14.373.  It  has  been  raised  as  an  objection  to  labour 
bureaux  that  the  people  who  go  to  shelters,  such  as 
you  find  in  the  large  towns  we  have  visited,  know 
exactly  where  to  apply  for  the  sort  of  labour  they  can 
do.  For  instauM,  in  Glasgow  a  laige  number  will  go 
to  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  the  morning  to  seis  if 
there  is  any  work  to  be  had,  and  practically  they  can 
git  their  information  at  first  hand,  and  in  that  way 
hav«  a  better  ehance  of  employment  than  they  would 
if  they  were  waiting  on   people  going  to  a  labour 


bureau  for  themi — On  the  other  hand,  employers  of  jfr.  Dmvid 
labour  object  to  great  crowds  of  men  going  when  there  Oriehtan 
is   only  work  for  a  doien.     Therefore  they  ntiliae  ^^<»"^- 
labour  bureaux.  j(j  j^^  ^g^ 

14,374.  But  do  they  ever  say  they  won't  take  men       

who  apply  personally  f — Especially  for  a  certain  class 
of  labour — board  carrying  and  bill  distributing,  and 
that  is  largely  done  in  London  by  the  large  firms. 

14,376.  I  suppose  in  cases  of  a  sudden  fall  of  snow 
they  would  send  to  you  for  men  1 — That  was  done  two 
years  ago.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  done  this  year. 
Of  coarse,  during  the  last  18  months,  the  Yeetries  of 
London  have  tried  labour  bureaux  for  the  unemployed, 
and  that  has  drawn  a  certain  percentage  from  us.  My 
own  idea  of  a  labour  bureau  is,  that  it  must  have 
a  strong  central  authority  to  which  all  labour  bureaux 
would  make  reference. 

14.376.  So  as  to  adjost  the  supply  and  demand ) — 
Yes.    You  must  have  an  aothori^. 

14.377.  How  many  bureaux  have  you  in  London? — 
About  12  or  14  in  London. 

14.378.  Yon  have  18  altogether )— Yes.  There  are 
16  in  London. 

14.379.  Have  you  any  centre ! — Whitechapel  is  the 
centre. 

14.380.  And  all  the  branches  report  to  you  ? — Yes. 

14.381.  And  that  holds  good  both  for  the  demand 
and  supply  of  labour  1 — Yes,  although  in  certain  cases 
an  urgent  demand  is  met  locally. 

14.382.  Do  you  report  by  means  of  the  telephone  ? 
— No.     By  daily  returns. 

14.383.  Have  you  bureaux  for  women  also)  — 
There  are  registers  for  women.  They  are  servants' 
registers  more  than  anything  else,  and  various  people 
go  to  them  for  general  servants.  One  interesting  point 
in  connection  with  our  labour  bureaux  is  that  it  brings 
people  under  our  notice.  A  poor  man  comes  to  ask 
for  work,  and  that  very  oftm  leads  to  our  people 
visiting  him. 

14.384.  Well,  of  course  that  is  very  important  from 
your  point  of  view ;  but  we  have  to  consider  it  torn 
a  different  standpoint  We  all  quite  appreciate  the 
importance  of  your  point  of  view. 

{By  Col.  Barker,  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  room.) 
Ten  years  ago  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  when  so  many 
men  were  out  of  work,  the  Grovemment  asked  the 
assistance  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  we  came  into 
contaot  with  every  oorpoiation  and  every  vestry. 
They  all  used  the  Salvation  Army  Central  Depot  in 
Melbourne  for  filling  up  forms  which  were  supplied  by 
tha  Government;  and  we  were  also  in  contact  with 
various  district  visitors,  clergymen,  S».  In  a  very 
little  time  we  had  the  whole  town  into  proper  system- 
atic order,  and  we  knew  what  situations  were  vacant 
and  the  people  out  of  wwk,  we  found  that  worked 
very  well;  and  for  our  assistance  the  Gioveumeat 
helped  us  by  placing  at  our  disposal  a  building  for  a 
central  depot. 

14,386.  You  don't  (^pear  to  have  many  artisans 
applying  at  these  bureaux! — {Mr.  D.  C.  Lamb,) 
That  is  so. 

14.386.  Do  the  vestries  work  with  you  1 — Not  at  all. 

14.387.  How  do  you  do  about  skilled  labour — when 
you  get  that  sprinkling  in  artisans — 300  or  400  out  of 
6000  ? — If  they  are  destitute,  we  of  covrae  receive  them 
into  the  factory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  artisan  has 
got  a  home  and  is  not  destitute,  we  see  what  we  can  do 
for  him.  We  have  occasional  enquiries  from  employers 
of  labour  for  skilled  mechanics,  and  then  we  act  the 
part  of  middlemen. 

14.388.  Let  us  know  about  your  labour  factories. 
You  have  got  10  of  them — are  they  all  in  London  t— 
No.  We  have  labour  factories  at  Bristol,  Bra  J  ford, 
and  at  Leeds. 

14.389.  That  gives  7  in  London?— Yes. 

14.390.  Tell  us  what  they  are  t— They  are  what  I 
would  term  temporary  relief  workshops,  where  destitute 
men  are  received. 

14.391.  What  do  you  work  at  in  them  1— The  ebief 


•  The  number  of  meehanict  is  higher  than  the  Bverage,  probably  on  accoent  of  t]ie  severe  weather  recently  experienced, 

affecting  hoilding  trades,  &«. 
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Ur.  Daitid  industries  are  nlra^  coUeoting  and  sorting  and  fiie- 
^^^  wood  chopping.  Of  cooraa,  yon  can  see  va  are  deal- 
•"•"•^^  iog  with  the  unskilled ;  therefore  our  chief  industries 
4M>  ItL  18W.  "^  '^  '^  unskilled  men  can  f  dlow.    We  have  also  sack 

_      making,  paper  collecting  and  sorting,  the  same  as  the 

{Miaon  gate  home,  and  we  have  also  some  carpentering 
and  joinertng — tambourine  making  and  brash  making. 
We  make  all  the  seats  and  chairs  for  our  mission 
halls. 

U,392.  Does  this  exhaust  the  list  t— We  hare  got 
a  little  wheelwright  work  and  tin  working.  We  have 
also  got  match-making,  and  card  box-making,  and  in 
connection  with  women's  work  we  have  bookbind- 
ing, knitting,  and  laundry. 

14,898.  Anything  else  1 — Needlework  and  washable 
texts  for  walls,  and  they  do  domestic  work. 

14,394.  Some  of  these  industries — firewood,  sacks 
and  paper  sorting  can  be  done — I  suppose,  by  anyone  t 
— ^They  take  the  bulk  of  the  men. 

14,895.  Wheelwrights  apd  tinsmiths— do  you  train 
them  t — Yes  ;  we  have  a  skilled  working  foreman  in 
each  of  these  departments;  and  if  a  man  comes  who 
knows  a  little  of  tin  working,  say,  or  who  has  any 
particular  desire  to  learn  it,  he  woidd  be  put  into  that 
section. 

14.396.  Does  he  stay  with  you  any  length  of  time  t 
— ^Well,  that  varies.  He  may  get  a  situation  at  his 
own  trade,  or  at  some  more  remunerative  laboor,  and 
he  will  leave  us.  But  we  are  quite  prepared  to  keep 
him  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to  work  and  behave 
himself. 

14.397.  How  do  you  gauge  a  man's  work?  I  sup- 
pose you  have  a  great  number  of  lasy  people  t — Well, 
it  is  in  this  way.  The  foreman  is  in  a  poeitiou  to  value 
a  man's  work  ;  he  gives  him  a  certain  task  to  do,  and 
we  give  him  tickets  to  exchange  for  food  three  times  a 
day.  They  start  work  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
breakfast  is  at  half-past  eight  to  nine.  He  gets  a 
ticket  then  for  his  breakfast  He  starts  work  again  at 
nine,  and  works  till  one.  Then  he  gets  a  dinner 
ticket.  We  attach  full  value  to  the  tickets  as  follows  : 
— 3d.  for  breakfast,  4d.  for  dinner,  3d.  for  tea^  with 
2d.  every  day  for  Sunday.  If  he  does  not  work  well 
he  does  not  get  a  3d.  ti^et  for  breakfast,  only  a  2d. 
one.  The  probability  is  that  he  will  work  better  in 
the  foroioon,  and  be  able  to  get  both  his  4d.  dinner 
ticket  and  his  3d.  tea  ticket.  But  if  he  does  not  work 
the  value  of  the  ticket  is  again  reduced.  The  foreman 
has  power  to  do  that  without  any  reference  to  the 
chief  manager. 

14,898.  Does  the  taaa  who  works  at  tin  work  get 
the  same  pay  as  the  man  who  works  at  firewood  t — If 
he  shows  skUl,  and  his  work  is  worth  mors,  he  gets  a 
cash  grant  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Although  we  try 
to  instil  into  these  men  the  feeling  that  if  they  are 
strong  and  more  capable,  they  have  a  right  to  certain 
benefits,  yet  we  teach  also  that  they  have  a  right  to 
care  for  those  who  are  not  so  well  off  as  themselves, 
and  that  they  should  give  a  certain  part  of  their  skill 
to  support  soch  peoids.  We  .let  tbetn  feel  that  others 
have  8  claim  upon  them  as  well  as  themselves. 

14.399.  I  suppose  the  men  who  are  in  all  Uiese 
institutions  we  have  named  are  not  members  of  the 
Salvation  Armyf — Oh,  no  I 

14.400.  Neither  are  the  people  to  whom  you  give 
shelter,  nor  those  who  apply  at  your  labour  bureaux  t 
— Occasionally  we  have  membns  ^plying  at  the 
labour  bureaux. 

14.401.  How  is  that  1 — Just  an  ordinary  Salvationist 
out  of  work.  He  cornea  to  us  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
same  as  any  other  unemployed  man  would. 

14.402.  And  thoae  in  the  labour  factories  are  not 
members  of  the  Army  eidierf — No. 

14,408.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  rate  of  pay  yon 
give  for  skilled  labour  has  the  effeot  of  excluding 
from  your  factories  all  skilled  men,  such  as  tin  workeia, 
carpenters,  wheelwrights,  &o.i — We  do  not  want 
them. 

14.404.  And  yon  only  give  them  work  to  keep  them 
going  t— That  is  so. 

14.405.  In  the  case  of  women,  I  notice  that  yofu 


employ  them  at  an  industry  we  have  not  yet  come  Mr.  Damd 
across — via.,  bookbinding  I — Tea.     Miss  Cox  will  tell  Ortduon 
yon  about  that  XomJ^ 

14.406.  In  the  workdiope  in  London  you    have  jq  j^^,  1^5, 

accommodation  for  1000  peisons — men  and  women  1 —       

Yes.     1000  daily. 

14,406a.  You  have  recently  had  a  census  of  800  of 
the  men  frequenting  one  of  your  shelters,  which 
showed  that  213,  or  27  per  cent,  attributed  their 
destitute  condition  to  driuk  and  gambling  ? — ^That  was 
their  own  statement 

14.407.  And  the  others  attributed  their  destitute 
condition  to  bad  trade,  old  age,  and  ill  health. — Yes. 

14.408.  Do  yon  believe  the  statements  made  to  yon 
are  generally  true  t — Yes.  The  men  understand  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  making  any  false  state- 
ment. I  think  the  statements  are  as  truthful  as  you 
would  get  from  an  average  800  men. 

14.409.  They  attribute  it  to  gambling.  What  aort 
of  gamUing  t — I  cannot  specify  that. 

14.410.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  people  have 
passed  through  the  workshops  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Darkest  England  Scheme  }— 9531. 

14.411.  And  of  that  number  only  10  per  cent  have 
proved  unsatisfactoiy  t — Yes. 

14.412.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  failure 
has  been  drink  ? — Yea 

14.413.  And  you  say  that  an  unfortunate  incident 
common  to  most  of  the  break-downs  has  been  that  the 
man  breaking  away  has  taken  one  or  more  men  with 
him  t — That  is  very  often  the  case. 

14.414.  I  suppose  you  have  a  large  number  of 
ex-priaouers  and  habitual  offenders  who  go  to  your 
shedters  i — Yes,  that  is  so.  Somewhere  about  20  or  25 
per  cent,  of  tliose  who  go  are  men,  I  judge,  who  have 
been  in  prison  for  one  reason  or  another. 

14,416.  I  suppose  you  have  got  a  good  number  who 
have  been  there  very  often  t — Yes. 

14.416.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  order  1 
— No  difficulty  whatever.  We  do  not  admit  men  who 
are  drunk  into  the  shelters. 

14.417.  That  appears  to  be  a  general  rule.  Bat 
what  becomes  of  the  men  who  are  drunk  t — ^They  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  police.  If  he  is  not  very  drunk 
our  door-keeper  will  say,  you  are  scarcely  up  to  the 
mark ;  you  go  along  and  walk  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  come  back.  When  he  comes  back  we  reckon  that 
he  is  sober  enough  to  know  what  he  is  doing.  If  he 
does  not  come  back  sober  we  get  him  away  from  the 
door  without  causiug  any  disturbance. 

14.418.  Have  you  any  cases  of  theft — one  inmate 
from  auotiier? — Very  little.  That  may  happen  in  the 
better  class,  but  not  often  in  the  2d.  shelters. 

14.419.  Do  the  prisoners'  aid  societies  send  prisoners 
to  your  shelters  t — ^Not  to  the  cheap  shelters.  Occasion- 
ally to  the  better  class  houses,  wh«re  beds  ate  provided. 

14.420.  Is  there  any  objection  raised  to  mixing  with 
these  people  1 — None  whatever. 

14.421.  And  yon  don't  know  of  any  bad  results 
from  mixing  the  criminal  and  the  more  innocent  class 
of  lodgers  1 — Well,  of  course,  there  is  a  general  associa- 
tion, yet  there  is  no  opportunity  of  any  scheming  being 
dcme  or  any  close  contact  with  the  prisoners. 

14.422.  You  havB  always  officen  in  the  dormitories  1 
— ^Yes.  Of  course,  they  are  large  dormitories,  and 
order  is  easily  kept. 

14.423.  You  say  you  do  not  like  pensioners  ? — Well, 
the  pensioner  mdces  a  very  good  workman.  He  is 
probably  dean  and  tidy  and  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
of  course  his  military  experience  and  training  makes 
him  orderly  and  amenable  to  discipline,  which  is  always 
nn  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  masses  such  as  we  do. 
Bat  when  pension-day  comes  round  he  uimply  loses  his 
head.  He  may  perhaps  have  to  get  £5,  M,  £7,  or  £8 
of  a  pension.  'There  are  always  a  certain  number  of 
loafers  hanging  about  the  post-office  on  pension-day.  It 
is  as  well  known  to  them  as  Christmas  or  the  New 
Year.  They  get  tacked  ou  to  the  pensioner,  go  off  and 
drink,  and  I  have  seen  them  with  £10  one  day  and 
not  a  penny  the  next. 

14,4:i4.  And  the  pemdouers  Uke  off  other  men  irom 
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Mr.  Dm/ill      iiu  'BlMltenl^Yea.     The«^  know    tha    way*    of   tbe 

Grichim         wurld-;    thfty  moke  friwids,  and    when    peBsiotHk^ 

Lninh^         cornea  tbe  result  is  that  two  or  three  of  them  go  off  on 

M  Jan.  1895.  ^^^  BpMe.    That  is  a  real  evil,  perpetuating,  as  it  does, 

—^       the  «bronic  eraze  for  drink,  and  dragging  otbsts  down 

whu,   but   for   that    association,   would   probably   be 

enaUod  to  Imd  aober  and  moral  liTw. 

14,426.  You  saj  that  the  London  worfaabops  Me  not 
soU-Bupporting,  mainly  on  auoount  of  the  men  temaiu- 
log  IwH  than  two  months.  Bo  you  think  that  men 
who  remain  for  twu  months  earn  their  eostt — Yes. 
We  hare  been  careful  about  tfaftt. 

14.426.  Could  you  give  us  figoree  of  the  cost  and 
tiM  earnings !  I  dkould  like  to  know  the  cost  of  the 
maintenanoe  of  the  inmates,  and  how  much  goca  for 
management  and  VMitl — Of  course  tbe  balance-sheet 
dots  not  show  these  detaib.  We  reckon  that  the  cost 
of  a  man  is  about  78.  per  week,  eosfa— ^aud  special  grunts 
are  oictra. 

14.427.  One  shilling  a  day  1— Yea. 

14,436.  That  does  not  include  management  and  rent 
of  workshops  ? — Yes.  The  profit  that  w«  make  on  the 
food  really  coveps  the  management,  without  being  « 
specific  charge  upon  the  man's  labour.  I  ought  to 
explain  that  this  is  with  respect  to  the  men  who  haT<e 
been  with  as  more  than  two  months.  We  lose  on 
those  who  remain  with  us  a  shorter  period. 

14.429.  Does  it  inolnde  depreciation  of  madiiDery 
and  tools  % — Depreciation  is  a  small  item,  beoawe  we 
make  it  a  charge  upon  the  regular  working.  In  the 
paper-sorting  department  depreciation  would  be  the 
sacks  for  collecting.  These  are  replaced  week  by 
week,  the  old  sacks  being  sent  with  the  paper  to  the 
mills ;  Mid  in  the  wood-chopping  the  depreciation  is 
very  little. 

14.430.  Tell  us  about  the  farm  colony. — We  have 
about  1500  acres,  and  about  1400  acres  of  what  are 
called  saltings — that  is,  covered  by  the  sea  with  tha 
tides.  We  are  on  the  Thames.  Tite  1500  acres  are 
arable. 

14.431.  Do  you  reclaim  tkeM  saltings  t>^The  fish- 
ings are  let  out  «t  present.  We  have  reclaimed  a 
small  part. 

14,433.  You  bare  from  260  to  300  colonists  at 
work  there!— Yes.  Since  the  commencement,  1488 
have  been  received.  Probably  30  per  cent,  were  desti- 
tote  on  aoooant  of  drink ;  and  of  the  1488,  349  have 
been  discharged  as  unsatisfactory.  About  two-thirds 
of  these  on  aooonnt  of  drnnkenneas. 

14.433.  How  do  they  get  cash  to  get  droak  witbl — 
We  give  them  a  small  cash  grant.  Wo- could  provide 
them  with  fill  they  rsqure  on  the  colony ;  bat  as  tbe 
colony  is  not  only  a  training  ground  for  our  proposed 
over-die-sea  colony,  bat  also  a  stepping-stone  book  to 
industrial  life  in  England,  we  thought  that  to  keep  a 
man  without  money,  on  til  he  was  reeouoiled  to  bis 
friends  or  could  find  a  situation,  and  then  give  it  to 
him  in  a  lump  sum  would  probably  have  a  bad  effect 
upon  him ;  whereas,  if  you  give  him  monsy  -oon- 
tinually,  it  implies  a  certain  amount  of  trust  in  the 
man.  We  give  him  the  money  on  the  idea  llat  he 
could  buy  what  he  likes  with  it^  except  drink.  If  he 
spends  it  on  drink,  the  understanding  is  that  next 
week  his  cash  grant  will  probably  be  dropped.  If  he 
repeats  bis  drunkenness  he  is  sent  off  t^  colony. 

14.434.  How  much  is  the  cash  grant  t — -It  vwiw 
from  Od.  to  5s. 

14.436.  Per  week  t—Yfflv 

14,496.  What  is  he  supposed  to  supply  faimaelf  with 
out  t)f  his  cash  grant  f~-We  ghre  Imn  food  and  lodging 
and  washing.  Oat  of  his  cash  grant  be  may  buy 
tobacco,  sweets,  Tiswspapeis,  postage  stamps,  kc 

14.437.  You  don't  do  as  th^  do  in  many  isetitn- 
lAons— -credit  him  with  «  certain  amonut,  and  give  him 
an  outfit  and  a  fresh  start  f~- We  did  that  lor  some  time 
fn  the  city  colony,  bart  it  worked  oat  bodiy,  and  'two 
TWts  ago  we  dtered  our  systAsa  considnobly.  At  the 
ftttn  we  had  a  system  like  tUs.  If  a  man  was  entitled, 
on  the  reeoHuBBndotion  of  (he  'foremoB,  to  a  3s.  «sh 
grant  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he  was  paid  ono-thod  in  cosh 
<ttd  tWe>thiFds  went  to  a  reserve  fand.     Well,  .the  two- 


yiirds  would  accnmulate  until  t^mon  had &% at £S.  Mr. Umiid 
Thtu  psrhatps  he  would  go  on  a  .driukiag  boot,  and  OtiAtm 
oome  up  to  iths  cashier^  counter  and  dsraoud  das  ^'""^^ 
lessrre  food.    Of  cumas,  if  you  are  going  to  piive«iiaaa  ^  y.^  jgn 
a  reserve  it  must  be  his  property.    If,  th8ra£are,.a  xmb         . 
dsmauded  his  reserve  we  bad  no  opticm  in  the  stsfeBirf 
the  law  bnt  to  give  it  to  him,  well  knowiag  limt  km 
wonld  go  to  a  public-hause  and  spend  it  all  .bdate 
sunset. 

14,438.  Then  yon  dismiss  him  1 — Of  eoorsa 
14,430.  Do  you  take  men  book  again  1 — W»'  oxsnue 
our  disctstiou.     If  this  has  bean  Ids  only  fonit  m» 
probably  take  him  baok  again  onse. 

14.440.  But  supposing  this  man  who  caahad  .biac£2 
or  £&  went  to  Bristol  and  presented  huuself  to  ithe 
organisation  there  ? — He  would  have  a  chanse  tfaecs,  <rf 
course. 

14.441.  He  would  have  as  good  a  cbanoe  as  say 
other  1 — That  is  so. 

14.442.  What  do  yon  sagricoa  tbs  oast  of  Cssiliui?  a 
mau  in  these  places? — Inthac^y  we  reckon  about. 7a, 
and  9s.  on  the  fanii. 

14.443.  A  5:1.  cash  gcant,  then,  and  da.,  irould  wake 
148.  That  is  a  fair  agrioultaral  wage t— Yes;  fa&i 
these  men  would  not  be  employed  in  agricultural  wmiL 
They  would  be  joiuering,  carpenting,  and  fabildiag. 

14.444.  Let  us  take  the  ogrieultuml  htbaurer.  What 
does  he  get? — They  run  «a  au  av«aage  ^loat  i^ 
That  would  be  la  of  cosh  graat.  Hie  has  his.fonr  meals 
a  day,  and  he  eoald  save  his  anp|wr,  or  takeatbreapenny 
dinner  instead  of  a  fourpenny  one.  He  buys  his  clatface 
out  of  his  grant  The  men  are  aeleat£d  at  the  faun,  nnd 
in  that  respect  differ  from  tbose  in  the'.-ctty  eohmy. 

14.445.  Yon  don't  mention  ;tbe  £ity  coloay  in  yoor 
precis. — It  is  the  nme  as  the  labour. factories  or  work- 
shops. We  reckon  78.  a  week  foe  the  oust  in  the  city, 
bnt  it  goes  up  to  ia.  at  the  faim.  Tiuse  is  au  extra 
meal  a  day. 

14.446.  Have  you  any  ccanpetition  for  planes  at  the 
farmt — Yes.  Wt  have  always  more  men  ia  the  tUy 
desirous  of  going  than  thsy  oan  Teoeies  at  the  facm. 
That  bos  been  the  positiati  for  the  la^  18  months. 

14^7.  And  you  select  men  as  auii^  as  poosiblfi 
connected  with  agricuitnral  worki — We  like  to  give 
others  a  chance  as  wslL 

14.448.  You  say  yon  hav«  a  good  deal  at  itroahle 
with  penswners  there  also) — The'ean»4ifBcnlty  arises 
tiaeze  as  in  Ae  city. 

14.449.  Would  you  mention  the  Mdastriss  at  .the 
farm  ?  —  Farming  proper,  fruit  and  dairy  farming, 
market  gardening,  piggery  and  butcher's  shop,  -poultry 
keeping,  brickmaking  in  the.;fiehia,  and  steam  jcinery 
and  building. 

14.450.  How  long  has  the  farm  baen  ia  opeaataaDt 
•—About  Idtree  and  a  half  years. 

14.451.  Have  you  ^  results)— Of  the,  1488  saaa 
that  have  passed  through  the  cohsny  51  have  hsoi  .re- 
stored to  dioi  Mends,  283  have  been  seat  to.sitaatians 
obtained  by  ns,  51  have  enlisted  in  the  anay  and 
emigrated, — we  consider  that  very  satiaioctOTy ;  602 
have  left  with  situatdous  in  view,  -whose  ooadnct  isas 
sabiafaclory ;  ether  sstialactory  cases  nnaabered  6  ;  left 
without  notiee  on  their  cmn  aocoont,  146 ;  and  dis- 
charged as  unsatisfactory  for  variAus  leasone,  indadiug 
drunkenness  and  being  un^nUing  to  work,  349.  There 
wis  an  idea  when  the  farm  was  opeswd  that  an  over' 
i^-sea  coiooy  would  be  institidad,  and  a  .great  Aony 
of  these  men  would  have  been  very  worthy  bUews 
to  have  ig/oae  there. 

14.452.  Wharie  was  tiie  oaec-tiieaea  colony  to  have 
been  t— That  was  never  decided,  olthongh  W«stam 
AnstnUio,  L  believe,  was  mast  iavoarably  spokan  of. 

10.453.  Can  you  gi^ve  as  any  resnits  af  the  different 
indastries at  the  farm)  Does  the  doity  farm  9ay<1 — 
The  dairy  is  all  i%ht,  beeaase  we  hare  an  ootlet  ior 
the  (modaee  vb  Southend.  .In  the  sammar  sapeci^y, 
wfaea  the  visitors  are  there,  the  fdenaad  for  oilk  is 
great,  and  we  save  in  that  way  tbe  railway  rates  .to 
London. 

14.454.  And  market  gardening  )-^Yes,  itha  laaaoe 
applifM  there.     These  atre.  two,  el  the  most  bopsful 
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hsHKbes.    Wft  Ltv*  a  good.  uAilMfc (jpcdaaffic  ae  laaeaukn^ 
and  oae  oc  two  goed.  mM  nsderk  liim..    W«  havA  a&«ii<) 

Hiss.  And;  titepigg«cieRtr—X£8^w&Uunkthey>  will 

H466.  Aud.tfwpoiittT|i?~'nta.iBT«i7d<]ubtfaL 
.  1)4^57..  HJvw  xkuoh    Usd  bara  y<ou.  got  ia  you. 
ponlbcy  bmi  t~>-I  conldi  aot  ga;^ 

14.458.  Is  there  amy-  pouUvj  {arming  dona,  ia  ooi»- 
Deation  with  Um  femak  braiulias.t — Notking  bej<md 
ka^^g  a  fair  ehickeua. 

14.459.  Aud  the  brick  fields? — We  hanat  g»t  gooii 
soil  than  £or  brink  making,,  but,  theitt  is  of  aonrse 
nothing  b^gdona  at  pMsaot. 

HMO.  'Sba  fnott  fenai^Tht.  ftuik  appears  to  be  ail 
rigt^  but  ib  is  pBematuna  yet  to  apeovdate ;  the  treea 
hum  acaocBly  latdied  msturitjt. 

liji$l.  Yum.  explain,  tflu*  the  Salvation  Atmj,  b»> 
lieniag  that  mea  caaaot  remain  sober  by  Act  of  Faaiiia* 
OMBt,  lalite;  on  its  nUfprnuk  igsfiaenosB  to  effect  tba 
selxakioiL  oC  thoae  whom  it  seeks  to  baoafit  t — Yes. 

I4,4ftS.  Yao.  afl|i  thai!  t«  saire  au  iaabziata,  i£  be  ia 
ki  worii,,  reCgumsand.  moral  influen(M»  only  ace  of  use ; 
if  be  ia  UMmplojred.  and  rk^,,  find  eubstaatial  empk>y< 
Bksat  and  compal  biDr  to  work,  giving  suitable  food> 
ho. ;  henr  apK  jrau  to  do  tfaa*  il  be  is  uaempLoysd  and 
liobl — ^Welly  'ne  bavd  people  oceasiooally  eamLog  to 
ua  wbo  an  in  tiitA  unfortunate  position. 

14,463i.  Do  yooi  mean  vork  as  an  officer  in  the 
Saihratioa  Anuyt — Oh,  ao>  any  work  that  he  conid 
do.  If  be  ia  a  merchant  he  will  probably  ha«e  a  fair 
kmtvlecl^  of  bodoa  and  take  a  olerk's  plaaa, 

14.464.  Bat  he  won't  do  that  i£  he  is  unemployed 
sad  rich  t — ^Well,.  somatimea  they  do.  I  bad  a  man 
o£  that  class  within  the  hat  month.  He  eame  and 
bogged  uf  ns  to  give  hiux  a  chaoo&  He  bad  an  anf 
maity,  trbieb  bs  regarded  as  the  curse  of  bis  life.  He 
hu  Ured  afiart  from,  his  wife^  on  whom  be  settled  £2 
or  X3  a  week.  We  have  taken  bim  do«Q  to  the  farm 
aid  attarobcd  him  to  tha  daijy,  beoause  he  knows 
•ometbing  about  dairy-farmiag.  Bat  wa  have  no 
legal  ooBtmi  upoa  him. 

14.465.  Wfil,  ol  coarse  yoaare  in  t^e  seme  posiiion 
with  him  as  you  aj»  with  all  the  ether  pensioners  1 — 
Yes  and  m.  H«  u  not  <Ui|)eudent  on  us  for  Us  f«od 
as  the  other  nan  are. 

14.466.  But  the  peaajonatt — When,  be  sqotmdera 
hie  pension  be  has  got  to  wait  tjurea  months  before  he 
has  any  more  money. 

14.467.  You  have  HUlfe  tn  do  viUi  the.  reciaaation 
of  the  tidbit— We  simply  reliase  to  take  them.  We 
bare  had  durmg  the  Isab  thsea  years,  I  aaa  safe  bo  say, 
aa  Bvemge  of  an  applioatlon  a-week  Arom  people  who 
would  pay  10s.  to  £1  a-wvdc  if  we  would  take  tlnew. 
We  bare  no  home  for  sodi  oeees. 

14.468.  And  if  you  had  a  booM)— The  difficulty 
wouU.  bei  to  nabe  them  work. 

14.469.  If  a  man  paid  £1  a-me«k  for  his  keep,  in 
ail  probability  he  voukL  object  to  be  eompeUed  t« 
work,  would  be  not  t — Yes^  I  an  sfraaet  that  k  so. 

14.470.  Thau  there  ia  not  that  difioalt;  ia  tbs  case 
of  tiMpoort— No. 

14.471.  You  tbiak.  titan,  abonld  be  a  Oovcstiuaent 
subsidy  to  institntiom  takUig  in  poor  druuknrdal — 
Yds. 

14.472.  And  that  powera  «if  eompalooiy  detention 
should  be  given  Y-~Y«a ;  wbsn  other  effioits  fail 

14,i473.  Do  yen  think  that  drunkard  cssee  dionld 


Orukton 


ha'  mixed  with  criminal  oasaa  iii(  (riaoo  1«>^« 
should  not  be  mixed. 

Uy47i.  They  are  not  mined,  are  tbeyl—It  hap]|evis  ^^^ 
occasionally,,  Bad  with,  no  gvod  resnU.  " 

14,476.  You  ba,va  had  soma,  expedsnee  «{  Ae 
dUocide  of  gpld  cucaJr^Yea,. 

14.476.  Tell  us  about  it,— Two  years  ago  two. 
Amerioan  companras  tiled  to  float  brwcbas  in  Xog- 
land,  and  opened  de^ota  ia,  London,,  where  experiments 
were  tried,  on  tiotoueoa  drink  aaeea,.  fie^ieseirtstiTes 
q£  both,  aompsiiieaoaaw  to.  me,  aud  X  iodused  several 
men  wbo.  had  come  luidar  my  uotiice  aa  being  iufsaAia< 
feetoiy  to  subject  t^eooelvea  to  ths'  tseatment.  To 
one  com^ny  six  men.  wrere  sent,  a»A  tiie  lesah  wsa 
that  in  one  instance  'the  core'  failed  abaolutelj-j.  ia 
one  inatance  '  the  cure '  was  doubtful ;  in  four  otbao 
iustaiuKs  they  appeared  to  have  effected  a  cugs,  bnii  in 
two  of  these  instances  the  men  lapsed  within  tweUa 
months— the  other  two.  I  hove  lost  sight  of.  To  the 
other  company  three  men  were  sent,  and  in  every  oa^e 
the  alleged  curs  failed  absolutely.  All  wore  alwT»  the 
atvenge.  iAtelUgsnce,  but  were  the  wocst  and  most 
hopeless  class  of  drunkard  I  have  met.  Lest  year  a 
mom  recent  nostrum — a  South  American  dmg,,  I 
b^eve — specially  noticed  last  year  in  the  Daili/ 
Ckrenicle  end  The  &meu)  of  Btvieui^  has  also  cowa 
under  my  notioe.  To  this  T  sent  two  cases-ooae  oi 
them  one  of  the  '  gold  cure '  £ulures^n  both  in- 
stances the  cure  failed,  although  at  first  it  appeared  to 
have  been  successful.  Both,  cases  were  worse  after 
this  final  failnce  than  ever  thas"  had  been.  Ona  nan 
finished  in  Hke  lunatic  asylum. 

14.477.  You  tried  on  both  wen  and  women  WYw, 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  case  to  you.  '  C.'  was  a 
dentist  who  is  new  in  one  oX  the  workkonses  in  London. 
His  daughter  wrote  me  a  most  pathetic  letter  about  her 
father  sod  herself.  About  herself  she  aadd,  that  al- 
though she  bad  narar  tastod  drink,  a  dreadful  otariog 
Qsue  open  bar  at  timea. 

14.478.  Did  you  manage  to  keep  her  off  it?~.Yei^ 
as  far  as  I  know  she  was  all  right.  The  it^&»t  was  QQe 
of  the  'cure'  failures. 

14.479.  You  have  some  practical  suggeatiom  taken 
from  Darksst  Englsad  report  of  1894>,  Will  you 
please  read  thorn  I— There  iaa  chapter  in  this  book  on 
the  '  Won't  Works,'  for  oi^r  operstums  have  brought  ua 
into  oootaet  witb  a  class  which  we  style  the  '  fson't 
works.'  This  is  what  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  (wUt» 
writes  the  Report)  ssya  about  them.  'Is  i|t  pot 
'  about  tiase  to  take  some  simple  wajr  with  yoar  ywi, 
'  net.  Why  should  b«  not  be  brov^t  before  a 
'  magistrsylie,  invited  to  prove so«i« sett  of  erapitoyment, 
'  or  Bctiv«  efforts  to  obtain  it,  and  in  defavit  «om- 
'  mitled  to  an  agricnltoral  settlement,  aud  made  to  dig 
'  his  bread  out  of  the  earth.  If  he  ohjaets  to  dig,  eut 
'  off  bis  diet.  He  will  soon  coma  te^  "  AmuBi^"  said 
'  ll^apoleon,  "  mai-eh  on  their  bellies."  And,  focttlo»t«iy, 
'  from  the  point  of  view  of  reforming  him,  oar  miser- 
'  able  Won't  Work  can't  dispense  with  his  stomach. 
'  The  cost !  It  could  not  be  very  large.  He  ooold 
'  proiiuQe  a  considerable  part  of  his  needs.  But  even  if 
'  he  cost  as  mux^  a«  an  ordinary  pauper,  the  gain  to 
'  the  whole  commuoity  by  limitiae  the  aiders  of  bis 
'  influence  would  be  eiiorowus.  Suab  an  arrange- 
'  mmt  would  reduee  bis  nuinbers  at  oace,  would  at 
'  any  rate  limit  his  opportunity  fov  multiplyia^  bw 
'  kind,  and  would  within  a  reasonable  pegiod  Uot  him 
'  out  altogether  as  a  eltss.' 


SO  Jon.  xm. 


Col.  Adelaide 
Cox. 


Cou  ADELAIDE  GOX  wss  next  examined. 


.  14|480.  (fiy  the  CiMirnum.)  Yon  are  an  ofiS«er  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  you  cams  here  as  representing 
Mrs.  BcamweU  Booth  t — Yes. 

14,481.  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth  directs  the  rescue 
homes  for  friendless  and  fallsn  women,  and  the  woman's 
social  work  g^^ecslly  i — Yes. 

]|4,^^.  Please  tell  us  the  institutiona  oMUiected 
^Hth  yo^r  bra^teht-^We  have  29  institutiona  in  this 
country,    classified    as   follows: — 15  .Rescue  iQomes, 


3  Metropoles,  3  Lodges,  2  Shelters,  3  Indootriesi, 
1  Maternity  Hospital,  1  Slum  Nursing  Institute,  and 
1  Midnight-work  Centre. 

14,.483.  Rescue  Homes  1    Are  these  for  the  usacue  of 
fallen  women  ^-Yes. 

14.484.  What    is    the    nightly    average    of    their 
itunates  !-»288  for  the  Homes  and  350  for  the  Sheltera 

14.485.  Are  the  15  homes  all  in  London  T—8svan 
of  them  aie  in  London. 


Ool.  Adelaide 
Oox. 
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U,486.  Are  the  388  inioAtes  all  b  London  t—No, 
in  all  the  homes. 

14.487.  Take  the  case  of  London.  How  many  will 
yon  have  there  t — About  140  on  an  average. 

14.488.  These  are  nigthly  inmates  1 — Yes. 

14.489.  Do  they  stay  in  tiiese  homes  for  a  lengthened 
timel — The  term  would  average  from  four  to  six 
months.  There  are  some  that  remain  longer.  But  we 
don't  like  to  keep  them  longer  than  six  months. 

14.490.  How  do  they  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  homes  f — Of  oonrse,  first  of  all  they  do  not  entirely 
contribute.  We  cannot  make  a  rescue  home  self- 
supporting.  In  that  they  differ  from  the  workshops 
and  shelter  for  women.  I  should  say  that  they 
contribute  about  one-third  to  the  cost  of  the  homes. 
They  are  employed  at  different  industries — needle- 
work especially,  and  then  we  have  the  text-making, 
which  has  been  referred  to. 

14.491.  Laundry  worki — Laundry  work  is  not  sent 
to  the  homes. 

14.492.  This  is  the  first  instance  we  have  had  where 
it  is  not  Tell  us  about  it. — Mrs.  Booth  very  much 
objects  to  it  as  an  employment  for  these  girls. 

14.493.  WhyT — For  many  reasons.  She  thinks  it 
is  not  interesting.  There  is  nothing  to  interest  Uie 
inmates  in  it.  We  like  to  elevate  them  by  what  they 
are  doing;  and  Mrs  Booth  thinks  that  standing  over 
a  wash-tub  all  day  does  not  elevate  them  in  anyway. 
Of  course  the  washing  of  the  home  is  done  in  it,  but 
they  do  no  laundry  work  in  the  sense  of  taking  in 
lanndry  work.  They  have  a  work-room  where  they 
do  more  interesting  work — sewing  fiincy  things,  text- 
making,  dressmaking,  &c 

14.494.  They  can  be  read  to  there  alsot — Yes,  they 
are  read  to,  and  there  is  singing.  They  cannot  do  that 
in  a  laundry. 

14,496.  What  do  they  do  about  physical  exercise  t — 
We  have  a  garden  attached  to  all  the  homes — a  larger 
or  smaller  piece  of  ground  and  we  let  them  play  about 
in  the  garden.  In, addition  to  this  they  go  out  but 
always  accompanied  by  an  officer. 

14.496.  You  say  you  only  keep  them  for  four  or  six 
months  t — Yes.  By  that  time  we  generally  get  them 
into  situations.  Some  who  are  not  suitable  for  situa- 
tions we  draft  into  our  own  industries,  or  try  to  get 
them  into  other  industries  outside. 

14.497.  Sewing,  I  suppose,  is  the  chief  industry  yon 
have  t — It  is. 

14.498.  Does  it  payt  We  have  been  told  that  it 
pays. — Well,  I  cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
pays.  You  see,  the  labour  is  not  properly  paid  for, 
and  in  that  way  we  cannot  bring  it  on  to  business  lines. 

14.499.  How  do  you  pay  for  the  labour  t — We  do 
not  actually  pay  it  at  all  while  the  girls  are  in  the 
homes.  We  pay  for  the  materials,  and  we  try  to  make 
'hat  material  produce  so  much;  but  we  don't  trouble 
iisuch  about  the  labour,  as  the  girls  are,  as  a  rule, 
totally  unskilled. 

14.500.  You  don't  give  them  any  money  t — Not  in 
the  homes. 

14.501.  They  get  food  and  shelter  and  clothing,  I 
suppose  t — Well,  their  clothing  is  mostly  given. 

14.603.  When  they  go  out  as  servants  or  into  situa- 
tions, do  they  get  any  clothing  t — Then  we  give  them  au 
outfit,  but  they  have  to  pay  for  it  from  the  wages  they 
are  going  to  earn.  We  have  an  agreement  that  the 
girl  signs,  and  a  counterpart  of  it  for  the  mistreas,  so 
that  she  knows  about  it,  and  has  a  certain  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  we  are  refunded. 

14,503.  What  liberty  have  the  girls  in  yonr  homes  f 
Do  they  stay  in  all  the  time  they  are  with  you  t — Yen, 
except  as  explained  above. 

14.604.  And  if  they  wished  to  go  out  for  a  walk  t — 
They  bftve  no  liberty  in  that  sense,  not  unless  accom- 
panied by  au  officer. 

14,506.  Suppose  a  girl  came  and  said  she  was  not 

Sing  to  work  any  longer,  and  wanted  to  gof — In  the 
ig  run  we  should  not  detain  her,  though  we  should 
generally  make  her  sleep  over  it  We  should  not  part 
witli  her  until  next  day  in  any  instance.  If  she  per- 
sisted in  her  determination  to  go  we  should  let  her  go. 


Very  faw  eomparatively  de  go.    The  longer  they  stay  CW.  AithMr 

the  chances  of  their  going  in  that  way  are  less.    If  the  <^ 

management  is  efficient,  thehold  is veiystiong  upon  th«n.  ^  j^^  ^  g^ 

14.506.  How  do  you  get  these  girls  1    Are  many  of       ___ 
them  from  prison  t    Of  cotuse  we  are  specially  in- 
terested in  that  class  of  women  who   are  habitual 
offenders. — ^We  have  had  a  very  large  nnmber  of  these, 

who  have  come  to  the  rescue  homes  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Darkest  England  Scheme. 

14.507.  How  many  have  passed  through  the  reacne 
homes  t — 59 16  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Dadeet 
England  Scheme. 

14,608.  How  many  were  satisfactory  t— 4462.  Of 
the  total  number  there  were  received — from  a  life  of 
prostitution,  streets  and  brothels,  2899 ;  those  who  were 
living  in  immorality,  but  not  on  the  streets,  1795; 
maternity  and  other  cases,  1131.  Of  the  above  total 
there  were: — Habitual  drunkards  or  heavy  drinkers, 
1191 ;  women  who  had  been  imprisoned,  760,  with  a 
total  number  of  2540  commitments.  Of  the  750 
women  in  prison  460  were  known  to  be  thieves ;  and 
there  were  sentenced  for  criminal  offences,  489.  The 
longest  term  served  by  any  one  person  vras  21  years.  I 
have  here  the  figures  for  the  12  months  ending  30tb 
September  1894.  These  are — Number  of  women  and 
girls  in  the  homes  at  September  30th,  1894,  288 ;  total 
nnmber  dealt  with  in  the  present  year,  1414.  Of  these 
there  were  sent  out: — Satisfactory,  1167;  unsatisfac- 
tory, 257.     Children  sent  to  nurse-mothers,  61. 

14,509.  I  notice  you  have  a  large  number  of  mater- 
nity cases  1 — I  suppose  one-third  of  them  would  be 
maternity  cases.  We  receive  a  nnmber  of  women  from 
the  workhouse  with  their  children. 

14.610.  Why  do  they  come  to  you  from  the  woric- 
house  with  their  children  T — They  want  to  get  out 
They  have  become  tired  of  it  Others  are  quite  yonng 
women,  whose  children  are  bom  in  tlie  workhouse, 
and  they  might  remain  there  always  if  some  one  did 
not  take  hold  of  them. 

14.611.  The  number  of  commitments,  2640  for  750 
women,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  large. — We  have  had 
a  great  number  of  women  who  have  had  long  terma 

14.612.  Do  these  women  oome  in  contact  with  the 
other  inmates  of  yonr  homes  t — Yes. 

14.613.  We  were  told  that  in  yonr  Ola^w  Home 
you  had  prostitutes  who  had  been  very  often  in  prisou 
for  offences  of  solicitation  t — Yes. 

14.514.  Here,  in  London,  there  is  not  auoh  of  that 
sort  of  thing  t — No. 

14.515.  You  have  450  that  were  known  to  be 
thieves,  and  439  were  sentenced  for  criminal  ofiiNices ; 
then  it  would  only  be  the  balance  of  311  that  would 
be  imprisoned  for  street  offences  t — Yes.  And  that 
would  include  drunkenness  1 — Yes. 

14.516.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  mast  be 
very  little  imprisonment  for  street  offences  t — ^Very  little 
of  tliat  in  London.    We  find  much  more  of  it  in  Sootlaad. 

14.517.  I  see,  for  instance,  that  there  were  2421 
women  apprehended  for  prostitution  iu  Glasgow  in 
1893  against  1893  in  London. 

{By  Col.  Barter.)  I  think  they  an  apprehended  in 
London  under  a  diflerent  heading.  They  are  locked  up 
for  having  no  lawful  visible  means  of  support 

{By  the  0?iairmcM.)  The  oflenoe  in  Sootland  is 
loitering  and  importuning,  or  solicitation,  and  it  adds 
a  very  considerable  number  to  the  prisoners  in  Scotland. 
In  Glasgow  alone  there  are  2400  eases. 

14.518.  {To  CoL  Adelaide  Oox.)  Yon  have,  I  see, 
three  metrapolee.  What  is  a  metropolel — A  metropcie 
is  a  kind  of  shelter,  but  a  shelter  in  which  there  would 
be  different  kinds  of  accommodation — chiefly  cubide 
accommodation  or  bed  accommodation — better  than  an 
ordinary  shelter.  Gbls  pay  in  these  4d.  for  a  bed  and 
6d.  for  a  enbiele,  and  they  woric  outside.  We  do  not 
provide  them  with  work.  They  get  their  own  work, 
and  come  to  us  at  night 

14.519.  They  are  permanent  lodgent — Tea,  a  gnat 
nnmber  of  them  are ;  they  come  continnonaly. 

14,630.  You  provide  them  with  this,  in  order  iiiat 
there  may  be  a  respectable  lodging-house  and  snpervision 
over  diem  t — Yes. 
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€W.  Adelaide       14,521.    How  does  that  payl — ^The  metropoles  are 

*■«•  Bblf-BUppOTtnig. 

14,5:23.  Aw  the  three  that  you  hata  in  London  ^-^Ho, 
T  shouTd  eall  the  one  in  Edinfonrgh  a  meiropole.  It 
has  been  ealted  a  shelter,  bat  I  think  mehropoU  wonM 
deacribe  it  better. 

14,523.  T'tfamk  the  change  of  name  desiraMe,  becauso 
"B  shelter  soggests  a  place  wiiere  people  go  without  paring 
at  all.  I  see  you  have  only  two  night  shelters  t— -Tee, 
W9  hare  only  one  in  London,  the  other  in  Edinburgh. 

14,634.  How  is  that! — Because  wo  haT«  not  been 
able  to  tmd  a  proper  site  to  bnild  upon,  or  a  proper 
place  fiiat  "we  could  adapt  to  our  pnrpose.  We  are 
^rery  nmeh  behind  the  'City  Colony'  for  men  abcmt 
that.  yfB  have  bean  looking  out  for  a  long  time. 
"We  haTe««ne  statistics  here  about  our  night  shelters. 

14,SK.  Please  giro  us  these  ligures. — The  total  of 
etttendaBces  in  shelters  and  metrnpolts  for  the  12 
months  to  SOth  September  1894  were  116,986; 
children,  12,414.  Of  these  325  women  were  sent 
direct  to  shnations  or  friends,  or  were  enabled  to  earn 
their  living  in  other  ways,  and  77  were  sent  to  homes. 

14,526.  Then  H  api>ears  that  in  connection  with 
afaelten  you  hare  some  arrangements  for  assisting 
women  to  situations  t — Yes. 

14,627.  Couie  to  the  workshops  for  women. — ^Wo 
tave  three  in  London — a  laundry,  a  knitting  factory, 
and  b<>okbinding.  These  coutaiu  a  total  accommodation 
•fat  103  women,  and  the  total  earnings  for  the  year 
amounted  to  £3098. 

14,926.  That  is  a  large  amount,  is  it  not— 1£30  a 
year  a-pieee  1 — Yes,  when  I  say  accommodation  for  103 
women,  7  do  not  include  other  accommodation  at  the 
Iwokbinding  establishment,  where  we  have  some  men 
for  the  heavy  work.  There  is  actual  accommodation 
for  103  women.  There  are  also  a  few  men  at  the 
laundry  to  do  work  women  cannot  do. 

14,W9.  This  is  self-supporting  of  course  T— Taking 
the  three  together  tiiere  is  a  little  profit.  The  book- 
binding is  by  far  the  best  in  point  of  profit 

14.530.  How  do  you  get  bookbinding  work  t— Prom 
publishers,  and  we  do  a  great  deal  of  our  own  literature. 
We  hare  two  or  three  magazines  and  hymn  hooks  and 
that  kind  of  thing ;  then  we  go  to  various  publishers. 

14.531.  But  the  work  you  do  for  yourselves,  do 
you  gauge  it  at  current  rates  f — Oh  yes,  it  is  a  separate 
department  altogether.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned 
everything  is  done  as  in  an  ordinary  trade  institution. 
If  binding  is  wanted  for  the  Army,  they  send  and  get 
an  estimate  from  our  manager,  and  if  it  is  the  lowest 
he  gets  it ;  if  not,  he  does  not. 

14.532.  You  have  some  statistics  as  to  the  destina- 
tion of  these  rescue  cases;  please  give  us  them. — 
Every  hundred  women  coming  into  onr  hands  as  rescue 
cases  after  their  stay  in  the  homes  has  been  completed 
— it  averages  about  four  months — are  returned  to  the 
world  outside,  classified  in  about  the  following  propor- 
tions : —  Satigfadory  Gates. 

To  situations     ...  ...  ...  91 

"Retorned  to  friends  ...  ...  14 

Emigrated,  married,  died,  or  otherwise 

satisfactory  ...  ...  13 

Total  satisfactory  •••  ...         78 

Unsatisfactory   ...  ...  ...        22 

After  tiie  lapKe  of  three  years,  during  which  it  is 
generally  admitted,  and  so  have  we  found,  the  chief 
strain  has  to  be  met  and  faced,  what  do  we  find! 
Here  are  the  proportions  per  hundred  of  the  cases 
named  above  as  satisfactory  as  they  stand  after  three 
years  have  passed : — 

Still  in  situations  ...  ...         42 

With  relatives  and  friends  ...         28 

Married  or  otherwise  satisfactory     ...         15 
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Total  known  to  be  satisfactory 
Lost  sight  of,   but  known  to 

relapsed 
Belapsed 


have 


9 

6 

100 


I  have  another  classification  here  of  200  women  and  Col.  Adelaide 

giris  received  into  London  Homes.     ()i  these  there  **' 

were:— 126  London  girls,  72  from  the  provincoB,  "2 

from  the  Continent ;  70  were  under  the  age  nrf  20, 17 

had  been  married,  32  were  pregnant,  34  had  ond  or 

or  more  children,  18  came  from  prison,  66  were  known 

to  have  been  dishonest,  60  were  drunkards,  23  came 

of  their  own  accord,  69  were  received  directly  from 

the  street<«.    Quite  half  appeared  to  have  been  1tt«t  led 

astray  imder  promise  of  marriage. 

14,533.  Whut  do  you  mean  by  '  Came  of  thefr  oWto 
'  accord '  ?— "We  have  a  central  headqnaTtBTs — a  kind 
of  receiving  house — where  they  know  of  us,  smd  come 
and  ask  to  be  receired.  In  other  eases  friends  send 
them,  or  we  hare  correspondence  about  them.  Some 
of  the  girls  Wiio  know  of  us  speiik  to  the  other  gi^ls, 
and  they  come  in  that  way  to  ask  to  be  admitted  witnottt 
any  one's  help  or  introduction.  I  have  brought  infor- 
mation concerning  one  or  two  cases  which  I  thought 
would  be  interesting  for  yon  to  hoar: — 'W.  L.  had 
'been  living  in  immorality  fur  ten  years — aged  38 — 
'when  late  one  night  last  winter  slie  was  spoken  to 

•  near  to  King's  Cross  Station,  and  ofi'ered  a  home  if 
'she  was  willing  to  leave  her  sin  and  work  for  her 
'  living.  All  her  relatives  were  dead  ;  she  had  been  a 
'  heavy  drinker,  and  her  case  was  one  of  the  most  fti- 
'teresting  which  ever  came  under  our  notice.  Prom 
'  time  to  time  during  her  stay  in  the  home  she  had  fits 
'  of  the  most  terrible  craving  for  drink ;  she  fought 
'  bravely,  but  the  physical  and  mental  nnguish  involved 
'  in  the  battles  left  her  completely  prostrate,  and  it  was 
'  necessary  while  the  attack  lasted  for  an  officer  to  be 
'with  her  night  and  day,  pleading  and  praying;  but 

*  she  grew  stronser  and  stronger,  and  is  now  earning 
'her  own  livelihood,  and  living  a  happy  and  U8«fnl 
'life.' 

14,934.  The  moral  of  that  is,  tha*  a  large  number 
of  cases,  if  they  had  a  kindly  hand  to  help  them, 
might  be  reclaimed  and  do  well  T — That  is  the  whole 
of  it.  There  are  particulars  of  other  cases,  but  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  them  now. 

14.536.  You  hiive,  I  see,  a  maternity  hospital^ 
How  do  you  happen  to  have  that  t  I  thought  there 
was  ample  hospital  accommodation? — Yes;  I  believe 
there  is.  Bnt  it  is  in  order  to  have  a  greater  influence 
over  them  that  we  jtrefer  to  take  them  in.  We  only 
take  in  the  most  needy  and  the  most  deserving. 

14,636.  And  a  portion  of  these  are  cases,  I  suppose, 
you  meet  with  in  your  rescue  work  ? — About  a  half,  I 
should  think  ;  the  others  apply  themselves  or  are  sent 
to  tjs  by  their  friends. 

14.537.  Tell  us  about  your  work  in  Edinburgh. — 
We  have  a  women's  shelter  in  Edinburgh,  which  was 
opened  in  December  1893  by  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
many  of  the  leading  people  in  Edinburgh  have  shown 
a  great  interest  in  it.  The  average  nightly  number  is 
90  per  night.  The  place  has  accommodation  for 
100.  Part  of  the  building  is  provided  with  bunks, 
and  a  second  part  with  cheap  beds,  and  a  third  part 
cubicles  or  separate  rooms.  The  people  pay  2d.,  4d., 
and  6d.,  according  to  the  accommodation  they  wish. 
They  can  also  buy  cheap  food,  and  are  allowed  to  bring 
in  and  cook  any  food  that  they  have  provided  for  them- 
selves. The  women  go  out  during  the  day  and  come 
in  late  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  evening,  and  it  has 
become  a  home  to  many.  The  door  is  open  freely  to 
any  who  wish  to  come.  We  have  had  several  drunken 
women,  of  which  the  following  are  a  few  specimens : — 

Mrs.   R .     Father  kept    public-house    12  years. 

Three  times,  when  he  applied  for  a  licence,  she  wrote 
letters  opposing  it,  but  he  finally  succeeded.  For  a 
few  years  she  worked  and  lived  away  from  home ;  but 
then  she  came  back,  and  became  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
Has  lived  in  the  shelter  over  six  months,  and  has  not 
once  had  the  craving  for  drink,  though  it  has  been 
ofi'ered  her  many  times  when  she  has  been  out. 

14.538.  You  attribute  all  these  cases  to  moral  in- 
fluence ? — We  do.  Any  lasting  impression  wo  attribute 
entirely  to  that.  I  have  here  the  figures  of  the  attend' 
once  at  the  Edinburgh  Shelter  and  Metropole  from  Ist 
January  1894  to  3l8t  December  1 894-— Attendance 

So 
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Col.  Adelaide  children,  Id.,  2392  ;  attendance,  women,  2d.,  12,529  ; 
Cox.  Metropole  attendances,  4d.,  6100 ;   Metropole  attoud- 

80Jm~1896  *°*'®*'>  ^^•>  ^26. 

'  '  14,539.  (By  Mist  Stevetuon.)  Of  course  the 
children  you  mention  there  would  be  with  some 
guardian  ? — In  nearly  every  case  that  would  be  so,  but 
sometimes  not. 

14.540.  Do  you  think  you  could  give  me  the  exact 
numbers  that  came  without  guardians  t — I  should  have 
to  get  them.  They  are  not  many.  But  there  are  a 
few.  Then  the  meetings  held  in  the  institution  during 
the  year  were  308 ;  sent  to  the  Glasgow  rescue 
homes,  8 ;  to  infirmaries,  4  ;  helped  to  earn  a  living, 
41 ;  given  temporary  aid,  38 ;  number  of  meals, 
24,086 ;  sent  to  situations,  29 ;  interviews  with 
friends,  1576 ;  interviews  with  girls,  477.  These 
interviews,  I  may  say,  are  noted  really  to  check  the 
time  of  the  officer,  to  find  out  how  she  is  erai)loy)ng 
her  time.  I  have  some  record  here  also  of  our  work  in 
Glasgow.  We  do  not  consider  that  our  work  in 
Glasgow  has  been  so  successful  as  the  work  in  our 
other  rescue  homes  has  been,  though  run  on  the 
same  lines.  But  we  attribute  the  lower  percentage  of 
success  to  the  effects  of  the  disastrous  drinking  habits 
of  the  people,  who  don't  merely  stop  at  liquor,  but 
weaken  their  intellects,  and  go  to  ruin  by  drinking 
methylated  spirits  and  other  disastrous  poisons  illegally 
sold  to  them  very  chea]>ly  at  shebeens. 

14,540a.  Do  you  speak  of  this  from  personal  know- 
ledge ? — Partly  from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  never 
seen  a  shebeen  myself,  but  I  have  seen  women  who 
told  me  they  went  there  for  these  poisons. 

14.541.  Of  course  we  ha vx  heard  of  'finish'  drink- 
ing, but  that  appenrs  to  be  common  everywhere,  to  a 
certain  extent  iu  Knglaiul  as  well  as  in  Scotland  t— 

{Mr  D.  C.  Lamh.)  '  Finish '  drinking  is  only 
too  prevalent  in  London. 

14.542.  {By  the  Chairman  to  Miss  Cox.)  Have 
you  any  definite  facts  on  the  subject  You  say  you 
have  been  told  by  women  in  Glasgow  that  there  was 
much  '  finish '  drinking  and  much  shebeeniiig  1 — 
Personally  I  have  not  heard  much  about  shebeens. 

{By  Dr  Sutherland.)  I  might  inform  you  that 
there  were  only  six  '  finish '  drunkards  in  the  whole 
prison. 

(Mr.  D.  C.  Lamb.)  Many  don't  like  it  to  be 
known. 

(  Col.  Adelaide  Cox.)  Mrs.  Booth  has  had  some 
experience  of  shebeens,  and  she  wished  me  to  mention 
them  particularly  to  the  Committee. 

14.543.  (By  tlie  Cliairman.)  Let  us  have  your 
figures  about  Glasgow. —  (Jf  the  60  women  who  are 
recorded  in  our  Glasgow  statement  book  as  drunk 
cases,  some,  but  not  all,  have  led  immoral  lives  as  well. 
We  have  left  out  of  consideriition  all  tliose  who  have 
taken  drink  for  a  period  of  less  than  two  years,  and 
have  counted  as  habituals  only  those  who  have  been 
drinkers  for  six  years  or  over.  Out  of  33  habitual 
drunkards  there  are  : — 

Thoroughly  unsatisfactory,        .  .         8 

Probably  satisfactory,  .  .  .8 

Really  satisfactory,       .  .12 

Especially  satisfactory,  .  .         5 

The  '  probably  satisfactory  '  refer  to  those  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes.  The  'really  satisfactory'  arc  known  at 
some  time  to  have  been  doing  well,  and  with  every  prob- 
ability in  their  favour.  Out  of  27  women  whose  term 
of  drinking  extends  over  a  period  of  from  two  to  five 
years  there  are  : — 

Thoroughly  unsatisfactory,     .  .  5 

Probably  satisfactory,  .  .  8 

Really  satisfactory,    .  .  .11 

Especially  satisfactory,  .  .  3 

14.544.  How  long  do  you  keep  girls  in  the  Glasgow 
homo? — About  the  same  average  as  in  London. 

14.545.  I  ask  you  for  this  reason.  In  Glasgow, 
there  is  one  rescue  place  where  tliey  are  kept  for  twelve 
months,  in  another  for  two  years.  In  one  place  they 
get  nothing  like  wages,  they  get  a  certain  allowance ; 
they  get  an  outfit  in  one  place,  and  iu  another  a  few 
pounds  extra.     I  should  have  tliought  that  that  would 


have  determined  a  large  number  to  go  to  the  shorter  Col.  AdeMIt 
term   place — to  your  place,  for  instance,  where  you  Ccx. 
keep  them  four  months  J — Yes !     Perhaps  they  do  not  „.  j^^im 
know.      Wo  don't  anange  with  any  girls  beforehand  ' 

how  long  they  are  to  remain.  i 

14.546.  But  don't  they  tell  each  other  1— Yea.       I 

don't  know  whether  these  other  homes  are  full  1    Ours  | 

is  quite  full ! 

14.547.  Do  you  get  them  good  situations  t — Yes. 
Here  is  one  of  our  cases ; — Mi^gie  Kerr  was  a  very 
rough  character  before  she  came  here.  Had  been  in 
prison  almost  countless  times,  principally  for  being 
rough  and  disorderly,  though  one  imprisonment  was 
for  attempting  to  stab  anoUier  girl.  Every  time  she 
was  arrested  the  real  cause  was  drink.  Had  been  in 
two  other  homes,  and  in  the  Lock  Hospital.  She 
came  here  a  rough,  dirty  object.  Maggie  stayed  hero 
less  than  three  months,  and  when  she  left,  the  officer  iu 
charge  reported :  '  Meggie  thoroughly  rewarded  us ; 
'  she  became  altogether  change!,  and  her  parents, 
'  finding  that  she  was  doing  nicely,  took  her  home.' 
She  was  heard  from  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  thnt  she  is  not  still  doing 
well.     Last  heard  from  in  April  1 894. 

14.548.  I  see  you  have  two  cases  in  your  statement 
— not  fallen  women  1 — That  is  so ;  they  are  not  fallen 
women. 

14.549.  How  did  they  come  to  go  into  the  rescue 
home  ? — Well,  they  had  no  food,  and  no  work. 

14.550.  Let  us  go  on  to  juvenile  offenders. — I  had 
some  figures  prei>ared.  I  thought  they  would  be  inter* 
esting,  especially  as  they  touch  Scotland.  I  have  not 
complete  figures  of  juvenile  offenders,  merely  those  of 
Glasgow.  During  the  past  three  years  there  have  been 
16  juvenile  offenders  in  the  home,  ages  from  11  to  15 
inclusive.  Of  these  only  one,  a  girl  of  13,  was  not 
fallen.  She  was  a  drink  case;  results  satisfactory. 
Out  of  the  remaining  15  there  have  been : — Unsatis- 
factory, 4  ;  satisfactory,  9 ;  very  satisfactory,  2.  (a.) 
Out  of  this  same  15,  seven  were  drink  cases  combined 
with  immorality,  and  of  th<!se  7  there  were : — Unsatis- 
factory, 2 ;  satisfactory,  5.  (b.)  Of  the  remaining  8, 
cases  of  immorality  without  drink,  there  were: — Un- 
satisfactory, 2  ;  satisfactory,  6.  That  is,  71f  per  cent, 
satisfactory  in  the  first  r.tatement  (a.),  as  against  75  per 
cent,  in  the  second  (b)  Out  of  the  total  number,  16, 
of  juvenile  offenders,  there  are  4  unsatisfactory,  giving 
as  the  result : — Satisfactory,  75  per  cent. 

1 4.551.  Give  us  one  or  two  of  these  juvenile  cases. — 
Lizzie  Aird  went  into  sin  when  very  young,  but  did 
not  take  to  drink.  She  was  driven  from  home  by 
starvation  and  ill-treatment,  wandered  about  with 
circus  people,  and  was  finally  found  in  a  very  low 
lodging-house.  She  stayed  in  the  home  just  six  months, 
and  during  that  time  altered  and  improved  wonder- 
fully. She  has  developed  in  almost  every  way,  and 
has  given  evidence  of  being  really  saved. 

14.552.  What  would  be  her  age? — I  do  not  know 
that.    They  are  all  between  11  and  15.    Here  is  a  case 

iu  which  the  ase  is  mentioned  : — Jeanie  M'Einnon  ' 

came  to  this  home  when  15  ;  had  then  been  fallen  for 

a  year.     Not  a  drink  case.     She  remained  with  ns  just 

two  months,  her  mother  taking  her  home  at  the  end  of 

that  time.     Her  conduct  here  was  n^ost  satisfactory ; 

she  gave  definite  evidence  of  being  saved,  and  did 

well.     Hannah  Davlin  had  a  very  sad  life.     She  went 

into  sin  at  15  :  soon  after  that  her  father  died,  and  she 

was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  aunt  who  had 

twelve  children,  and  made  Hannah  the  servant  of  all. 

She  ran  away,  hut  was  found  by  the  aunt  and  taken  j 

back  with  lier.     Hannah  left  to  come  here,  where  she  | 

has  done  very  well.     She  went  from  here  to  go  into 

service ;  she  was  not  a  drink  case.    Maggie  Lucas  came 

to  this  home  when  25,  but  fell  when  15.     Was  also 

given  to  drinking.    Stayed  in  the  home  four  months,  and 

while  here  a  real  change  took  place  in  her.     With  a 

few  exceptions,  has  gone  steadily  forward  in  the  right 

way,  and  has  given  evidence  of  being  truly  rescued. 

She  was  led  astray  iu  the  first  place  by  some  girls  who 

worked  in  the  same  warehouse,  and  who  took  her  to  a 

brothel. 
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Col.  Adelaide       14,653.  (Bp  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Do  yon  find  in  London 
Cme.  prostitution  is  gynoDymoas  with  draukennesst — Usually 

so  J      ^1896  ^®  *'°' 

*°"        ■      14,554.  Do  yon  find  much  prostitntion  without  the 

drink  element  f — Some,  but  very  little. 

14,666.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Moncreiff.)  Yon  don't 
care  to  keep  women  in  rescue  homes  more  than  about 
four  months  t — From  four  to  six  months. 

14,556.  When  you  have  an  inebriate  case  yon  would 
not  say  that  that  was  long  enough  time  always  to  recover 
tiiem  Y — We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  it 
required  a  longer  time  to  win  inebriates  from  their 
vi(».  Wonld  yon  turn  them  out  t — We  would  not  turn 
them  out ;  we  would  let  them  take  their  chance  like 
anyone  else. 

14,567.  You  risk  them  going  back  into  vice  or 
drink  ? — We  never  send  any  girl  to  a  situation  unless 
it  be  what  we  call  a  teetotal  situation.  We  like  to 
get  them  situations  in  houses  in  which  there  is  no 
drink. 

14,968.  Still  they  would  be  exposed  in  the  streets  t 
— We  rather  they  went  out  and  took  their  chance  than 
keep  them  in  a  packing  case,  as  it  were,  for  a  longer 
time. 

14,568a.  In  your  homes,  do  you  consider  it  any 
improvement  to  have  a  small  number  divided  up, 
instead  of  taking  in,  say  100 1 — We  object  to  that ;  we 
do  not  like  to  take  more  than  30  into  one  home.  We 
have  homes  where  they  can  take  35  or  36,  and  there 
are  other  homes  where  the  accommodation  is  for  not 
more  than  25.  We  like  to  take  30,  not  more  or 
less. 

14,569.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  children  and 
babies  among  them} — We  have  a  separate  home  for 
mothers  and  their  children. 

14.560.  Among  those  who  come  to  you  are  a  propor- 
tion of  poor  married  women  ? — Yes,  a  proportion  are 
women  who  have  been  deserted  by  thnr  husbands 
and  gone  to  the  streets  for  a  living. 

14.561.  The  women  who  come  to  you  are  all  mixed 
np,  whatever  their  antecedents  have  been  t — Yes. 

14.562.  Yon  don't  find  any  harm  in  that}— We 
should  if  they  were  left  alone,  but  we  have  a  complete 
system  of  oversight ;  we  never  leave  them  alone.  That 
prevents  any  conversation  which  would  be  hurtful 

14.563.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Can  you  give  us  any 
idea  in  what  proportions  those  women  who  have  been 
with  yon  only  six  months  are  received  back  again  into 
the  homes  t— I  should  think  we  receive  back  again, 
sometime  or  other,  abont  one  quarter  of  them. 

1 4.564.  How  many  times  would  you  receive  a  woman 
backl — That  would  entirely  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances, and  also  upon  the  depth  of  her  repentance. 
If  she  had  persistently  gone  into  wrong-doing,  we 
perhaps  should  not  receive  her  back  again  more  than 
once  ;  but  if  she  was  a  poor  weak  thing,  and  did  wrong 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  we  should  receive 
her  back  as  many  as  four  times. 

14,665.  Do  you  find  that  any  proportion  of  these 
rescue  cases  are  weak  minded  t — Yes,  weak  of  intel- 
lect 

14.566.  Any  large  proportion  of  themi — Speaking 
generally,  I  should  say  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

14.567.  In  regard  to  yonr  Edinburgh  shelter,  do 
yon  take  into  that  shelter  yonr  fallen  cases  as  well  as 
destitute  cases  ? — We  should,  but  its  chief  object  is  to 
shelter  destitute  people, 

14.568.  Do  you  find  people  coming  to  you  over  and 
over  again  who  have  been  refused  admittance  into  the 
innumerable  shelters  and  refuges  that  there  are  in 
Edinburgh — who  have  been  refused  there  as  almost 
hopeless  cases  t — No. 

14.569.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  what 
previons  help  these  women  have  received? — None 
whatever,  so  far  as  our  shelters  and  metropoles  are  con- 
cerned. 

14.570.  You  cannot  tell  how  many  of  them  have 
been  in  the  various  homes  that  already  exist  in  Edin- 
burgh t — I  should  think  only  a  few  of  them.  Although 
we  receive  those  that  are  fallen,  it  is  not  a  rescue 
home.     People  needing  a  rescue  home  would  not  come 


to  us  except  oeeasionally.    They  wonld  not  come  to  it  Col.  Adelaide 
as  a  rescue  home,  but  merely  as  wanting  a  bed.  Cox. 

14.571.  You  Rive  rather  a  cheaper  bed  than  some     .  j      !-„ 
other  homes  I — Yes,  the  usual  lodging-houses  are  4d. ;         *"' 
our  prices  range  from  2d.  to  6d. 

14.572.  You  have  a  eridie  in  connection  with  your 
shelter  at  Whitechapel,  have  you  nott — We  had  one, 
but  we  gave  it  up.  The  slum  post  officers  work  the 
eriches  in  London.  (Mr.  A.  G.  Lamb.) — Instead  of 
having  one  large  creche,  there  is  one  attached  now  to 
each  slum  post.  There  are  forty  of  them  in  London, 
with  two  or  three  children,  instead  of  having  twenty 
or  thirty  in  one  place. 

14.573.  I  understood  that  this  cr^he  I  speak  of  was 
for  the  children  of  the  womto  who  were  lodging  next 
door? — There  were  a  few  of  women  who  were  lodging 
in  the  shelter.  But  the  most  of  them  were  the  child- 
ren of  women  who  went  out  to  work  and  who 
brought  them  to  the  cr^he  to  be  looked  after  while 
they  were  away.  But  the  cr6che  was  given  up.  The 
slum  post  officers  now  do  the  work. 

14.574.  {By  Colonel  M'Hardy.)  The  shelter  that 
exists  in  Edinburgh  is  not  intended  for  people  from 
the  prison  in  particular? — No. 

14,576.  You  have  taken  no  steps  to  put  the  Army 
into  correspondence  with  the  prison,  so  as  to  receive 
people  discharged  from  it? — At  the  present  moment  we 
have  a  request  from  the  Lord  Provost  to  do  some- 
thing in  that  direction.  Bnt  we  have  not  had  time 
to  put  it  into  operation.  They  are  pressing  us  very 
much  to  have  a  home  where  we  could  receive  from 
Court  those  whom  they  want  to  discharge  without 
sending  to  prison.  In  connection  with  rescue  work 
at  Cardifl*,  there  is  an  officer  appointed  to  the  jails  and 
to  the  Court,  and  they  want  us  to  do  the  same  in  Edin- 
burgh as  we  do  in  Cardiff. 

14.576.  You  have  a  section  of  the  Society  in 
London  which  looks  after  the  prisoners  more  particn- 
larly  ? — In  London  we  have  the  Prison  Gate  work.  We 
are  asked  constantly  to  meet  a  girl  from  the  prison, 
and  we  do  that.  If  she  is  willing  to  come  we  bring 
her  to  one  of  ^e  rescue  homes  in  London.  Bat 
we  have  no  special  home  yet  for  discharged  prisoners 
among  women. 

14.577.  Is  there  any  organisation  for  meeting  dis- 
charged female  prisonera  in  London  ? — Our  male  officers 
are  there  in  unifomt  and  meet  prisoners,  and  if  women 
are  desirous  to  go  to  the  Army  they  are  passed  on. 

1 4.578.  In  regard  to  Glasgow,  you  have  nothing  of 
that  kind  there,  though  there  are  an  immense  number 
of  unfortunate  women,  many  of  them  young,  found  in 
prison  ? — Nothing.  When  they  are  discharged,  if  they 
come  to  US  and  wish  to  put  themselves  under  our  care 
in  the  rescue  home,  we  receive  them. 

14.579.  But  you  have  no  organisation  for  gather- 
ing them  in  ? — No,  we  have  not.  {Mr.  Lamb.)  That 
is  because  our  homes  at  present  are  taxed  to  their 
fuU  capacity,  and  we  have  no  means  to  increase  their 
usefulness. 

14.580.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  Lord  Provost  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  you  as  to  the  committal  to  you  of  prisoners 
with  short  sentences? — I  presume  he  meant  that  in 
Cardiff  we  have  an  officer  every  morning  who  appears 
in  Court,  and  the  magistrates  very  often  refrain  from 
giving  a  prisoner  a  short  sentence  if  we  or  somebody 
else  are  willing  to  take  them. 

14.581.  But  if  the  prisoner  does  not  wish  to  go  to 
you  ?— There  is  nothing  to  bind  her. 

14.582.  Does  the  Magistrate  ever  say  to  the  prisoner, 
'  I  call  upon  you  to  re-appear  for  sentence  on  a  certain 
'  day,'  and  then  give  them  under  your  charge  ? — ^That 
is  frequently  done  in  London.  They  ask  them  if  they 
are  willing  to  go  with  us,  and  if  they  are  not  they  give 
them  a  sentence. 

14.583.  {By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  I  gather  from  what  yon 
have  said  that  you  have  no  Prison  Gate  Mission  in 
Glasgow? — We  have  now  under  consideration  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  building  in  Glasgow  to  extend 
our  women's  work.  I  could  not  say  what  may  be 
embraced  in  that. 
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14:,584.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  are  an  oiffic«r  in  the 
SalvBtion  Army,  asd  b»ve  been  out  in  Austnlia  in 
connection  with  the  Salvation  Arnyt— I  inaugarated 
tbs  vork  on  the  AuBtralian  CoDtinent 

14,C86.  During  your  stay  there,  three  Acts  of  Pulia- 
meat  trara  pusedati'eoting  juvenile  otfaudera— Neglected 
Gbildraa  and  CrininBl  Law  AduiiuiBtEaCion — which 
greatly  facilitated  your  woric  among  tba  poor,  the 
criminal,  and  the  vicious  ?— Yes. 

H,586,  You  have  told  us  that  your  organieatioD  waa 
recognised  by  the  various  Govemmento,  and  that  you 
received  and  are  still  receiving  Qovemsaent  Qtanta  in 
certain  of  the  Colonies  ^Yes. 

14.587.  Tell  us  about  those  different  Acta  of  Parlia- 
ment that  wera  passed.-^l  may  say  that  I  hav«  given 
Mr  Herbert  Gladstone  for  Mr.  Asqaith  full  informa- 
tion regarding  the  working  of  these  Acts.  Under  the 
Juvenile  Offenders'  Acts,  boys  and  girls  can  be  sent  to 
the  Salvation  Army  for  certain  petty  ofiencea,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  prison,  the  Government  subsidising  us 
at  so  much  per  head.     Section  62  says  :— 

'  Any  private  person,  and  any  institution  founded 
'  by  private  persons,  and  managed  on  their  behalf, 
'  desirous  of  taking  charge  of  a  neglecbad  child  or  child- 
'  res  gratuitously,  may  be  from  time  to  time  approved 
'  of  by  the  Governor  and  Council  aa  a  person  or  in- 

<  stitution,'  <bc.,  under  section  21  of  the  Neglected 
Children's  Act.  I  hold  a  warrant  at  the  hand  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  on  behalf 
of  the  Governor,  empowering  me  to  apprehend,  with- 
out warrant,  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of 
16  years  found  residing  in  a  brotbel,  or  associating  or 
dwelling  with  a  prostitute,  whether  the  mother  of  the 
child  or  not.  We  had  never  arbitrarily  to  put  that 
power  of  arrest  into  force,  hut  it  has  acted  aa  a 
deterrent. 

14.588.  Take  the  first  part — '  boys  and  girls  can  be 
'  aeut  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  certain  petty  offences, 

<  instead  of  being  sent  to  prison.'  What  clause  is  that 
ojoder  f — It  is  clause  64.  '  Where,  under  the  provisions 
'  of  this  Ad,  any  Judge,  Chairman  of  any  Court,  or  any 
'  Justice  may  be  empowered  to  commit  any  child  to  the 
'  care  of  the  department  for  neglected  children,  such 
*  Judge,  Chairman,  or  Justice  may  commit  such  child. 
'  to  the  care  of  any  person  or  institution  for  the  time 

<  being  approved  by  the  Grovernor  in  CoUDoil.' 

14.589.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Aot^— The 
Juvenile  Offenders'  Act,  1687,  of'  the  Colony  of 
Victoria. 

14.590.  Then,  under  this  Act,  I  see  the  Salvation 
Amy  officers  attend  the  Melbourne  Polioe  Courts  roKU- 
larly,  the  Corporation  paying  you  ;£100  a  year  for  tbia 
work,  and  that,  under  thia  Act,  you  receive  juvenile 
offenders  who  may  be  hronght  up  for  petty  offences, 
mc^  aa  pitchi«nd-toaa,  tiU-piUeriag,  begging,  &c  t— 
Tea. 

14.591.  Pitch-and-toss  is  a  more  venial  offence  thaa 
pilfering! — Yea,  but  they  are  very  much  conaectBd. 
Qanbling  is  very  common  out  therei  The  little  shop* 
boya  make  what  they  call '  books '  on  the  races. 

14,892.  {Bp  Sir  Gohn  Scott  Mmwrieff.)  Can  a  boy 
do  that  t— Yes,  quite  legally.  A  man  keeps  a  shop, 
aad  a  number  of  boys  go  in  at  the  dinner  hour  and  put 
to  much  upon  horses  that  are  going  to  run  in  the  after- 
noon. I  have  letters  here  that  will  let  the  Committee 
see  that  for  many  years  we  have  been  officially  recog- 
nised, and  that  the  Salvation  Army  were  dealing  with 
thia  class  of  people,  and  with  criminals  as  a  whole  in  a 
pcaetioal  fashion.  One  of  these  letters  is  from  the 
Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  the  late  Chief  Secretary. 

14,693.  You  have  powezs— to  go  back  to  section  21 
«f  the  N^leoted  Children's  Act — to  apprehend  any 
child  found  residing  in  a  brothel,  whether  with  its 
aaothsr  or  not  Is  there  sot  a  similar  power  in  this 
country  by  reo«it  legislation  }-<-I  qaver  heard  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  here. 

(By  MtM  Stevenson.)  Then  is  no  donbt  that  power 
exists  under  a  special  Act. 

Witnae. — This  Act  is  a  deterrent.    As  I  saidr  we 


have  never  arbitrarily  put  it  in  force ;  but  the  warrant  ^  ,       jjj- 
waa  invaluable,  as  it  gave  me  powar  to  eater  md      '___ 
search  brothels  for  lost  ohildrea  wfcosa  pamate  had. 
made  application  to  us.     We  oould  alan  thiaatba  to 
take  proceedings  against  drunken  fathers  or  OMtharst 

14.594.  {By  the  Chairman.)  You  have  neeciTcd.  aa 
gteat  number  of  ohildten  under  the  seetioi  aa  to  tfie 
uansfar  of  guardianship  1 — Yea.    That  is  aeotion  62. 

14.595.  Tell  us  how  it  is  dooet-^Well,  itia  undn: 
tha  section  as 'to  the  transfer  of  guaMUanahip.  Wae 
have  KBoeived,  and  continue  to  nscsifve,  a  grsat  maaf^ 
children  under  it. 

14.696.  The  terms  of  committal  are  at  tin  nuiii*-^ 
tiate's  discretion  t— Yea 

14.697.  Children  are  aometimaB  given  back  to 
parenta  when  their  ohaTactsr  is  redeemed  ?— Yesk  I 
could  teJl  yon  of  one  such  owe.  W.  C.'s  father 
was  a  drunkard,  who  got  married  to  a  woman  ariuK 
had  beau  a  brothel-keeper,  and  whose  child  had  been 
kept  by  the  State  for  a  considerable  time.  After 
they  had  been  married  tha  pair  did  well,  and  an  appli'^ 
cation  was  made  to  the  department  for  negleoted 
children  by  the  father  and  mother,  and  that  waa  sant 
on  to  us.  They  satisfied  themselves  by  thur  inspeotor 
that  this  man  and  woman  were  living  good  liret^  aad 
die  child  was  handed  back  to  them  from  the  refanna- 
tory  school,  and  put  under  tha  care  of  its  motiter.. 

14.598.  From  a  reformatory  aohoolS — ^Yea.  Bnfe 
sinca  I  have  been  home  children,  instead,  of  being 
sent  to  a  reformatory,  are  now  sent  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  the  Government  pays  so  mncii  a  head  per 
week  for  ea<^  child,  for  it  was  found  that  a  immber  of 
children  who  had  been  in  a  nfonnatoiy  were  after- 
wards traoed  inaide  a  prison.  We  try  ta.  bridge  over 
the  p:ulf. 

14.599.  Have  you  any  statistics  on  that  point) — I 
have  not  them  here,  and  I  am  afraid.  I  oould  not  give-, 
yon  late  information. 

14.600.  But,  as  a  matter  of  focty  yon  say  tfaafrthft 
number  of  reformatory  children  who  wma  afterwards 
found  in  prison  was  great) — ^That  is  my  experieoce. 
I  had  power,  I  may  say,  to  enter  every  prison,  hold 
meetings  and  converse  with  prisoners;  and  my  ax- 
])erience  was,  that  there  is  a  great  number  oi  boys  and 
girls  who,  after  they  passed  through  the  itrfoanatoiy,. 
went  back  to  prison  for  some  offence. 

14.601.  When  you  get  these  children,  viiat  do  yoQ 
do  with  them  9 — They  are  sent,  aa  tha  oaae  may  be^  on 
to  our  farm  and  taught  various  tradea. 

14.602.  You  have  got  a  hrm  ? — Several  farms  them; 

14.603.  Your  farm  is,  in  fact,  very  I&e  a  reforma* 
tory  or  industrial  sdtooll — Well,  of  eovraiy  wa  haw 
power  to  keep  the  children, 

14.604.  Well,  a  rrftnnateiy  has  that  Yoor 
population  on  that  farm  does  not  eoaaist  wboHy  ti 
reformatory  children  1 — No. 

14.605.  That  is  the  chief  difference.  You  mix 
them  all  up  with  all  sorts  of  children) — Ye%  ik» 
reformatory  children  lose  their  identity  there. 

14.606.  How  many  cases  have  you  had  7^— I  have 
not  the  fignree. 

14.607.  How  long  has  the  system  of  grants  been:  in 
operation) — Since  I  have  been  bonm,  a»,  &r  as  tha 
children  are  concerned. 

14.608.  You  have  had  no  parsonal  aspaBeiiea  of 
receiving  Government  money  ?  — >  Not  of  teeeiving 
money  from  the  Government  on  befaalf  of  children. 
Before  we  left  the  Colony,  v«  reoeived  the 
following  letter  from  the  Depaitmeat  for  Neglected 
Children  and  Reformatory  School,  Melbourne..  It 
is  dated  October  Slst,  1890.  No.  4376:— Dear 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Barker,— Undsratandiag'  froat  tlM 
public  prints  tJiat  your  labours,  in  this  Golaay  wall 
shortly  terminate,  I  am  anxious  to  express  to  yon.  mj 
great  indebtedness  for  the  valuable  service  yon  have 
oiten  been  enabled,  and  always  be^i  ready,  t»  axtaad 
to  the  officers  of  this  department  in  theii  impaitant 
and  difficidt  work.  In  the.  diacovery,  protaetiont  and 
restoration  of  absconder^  in  the  rescue  and  kind 
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of  iiiose  lapsed,  and  sometimes  in  the  tssciDg  out  of 

ilaMTtUig  pacABts,  we  have  always  felt  audiuand  that 

,~T«|,  your    gMafe   lewunees    wece^    wtien   aecdad,    at  onr 

service.      It  was  also  with  great  pleasure  I  obaerred 

that  foa  wan  one  of  the  fittt  to  qualify  for,  aad 
exaKOBe,  the  important  powers  of  guardianship  ov<er 
naglacted  ofaildiea^ttot  sent  to  the  oare  of  this  dspart^ 
insat,  whid>,  under  our  new  '  Neglected  Children's  Act' 
Na  1121,  part  eight,  oau  now  be  held  by  'prirato 
'  puEDDS  antfaorioed  on  that  behalf  by  JSis  Ezoellency 
*  tfaft  Qovemor  in  CounoiL'  Also  to  obtain  and  exer- 
cise isimilai:  authority  under  section  21  of  that  Act,  to 
search  for  and  resone  ohildreu  ol  both  sexes  from 
houses  of  ill-fama  I  trust  your  large  expeiienoe  in 
rescue  work  undar  the  free  institutiou  and  legislatiou 
of  Austualia  will  have  a  large  and  wide  scope  for  its 
exercise  in  the  mother  country,  or  where  hereafter 
yonr  lotn»j  fae  east,  and  that  yet  mors  signal  sucaass 
may,,  by  the  Diirine  blessing,  attend  your  labours  and 
those  of  your  fellow<belpera  on  behalf  of  the  sinful  and 
snfiEsring. — I  am,  Dear  Colonel  and  Mre  Bather, 
ISonis  moat  trnly,  (signed),  Geo.  Qullauioc. 

14^609.  Can  you  tell  ns  what  the  ColoniaL  Gloverii- 
meoii  give  per  child) — Tea  shillings  per  week  per 
headi;  and  in  addition  to  that^  we  reoeived  in  1886 
£1000  for  onr  resene  work,  and  in  1S87  the  first  .£1000 
foe  onr  prison  work. 

1A,610.  What  Aot  was  that  under  1— There  ia  no  Aoti 
at  alL  It  was  granted  to  us  by  Parliament.  It  was  a 
vote  in  the  ssme  way  as  the  Legislative  Assembly 
voted  us  a  sum  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  we.  dealt 
wil^  the  unesBployod. 

14.611.  li»  next  point  ia  as  to  Prostitution.  You 
say ;— '  Bi  connection  with  our  Police  Court  work 
'  already  refemd  to,  we  have  the  pririlega  of  visiting. 
'  persons  before  coming  np  for  trial,  and  in  this  way  we 
'  aome  into  oontaot  with  many  prostitutes  who  had 
'  faecsi  eosnniitted  to  prison  from  lame  to  time.'  L 
suppose  th^  oeAild  be  done  m  tliis  conntryt — I  am 
sosry  to  say  that,  nothwittuttMuding  the  informittion  we 
have  given,  and  our  large  expcrietioe,  we  have  beea 
shat  ont  foom  the  privilege.  liastead  of  working  as  we 
htrvB'warhed.on.the  other  side,  in  a  co-operative  way, 
with  other  Uiidied  institutions,  these  institutions  in 
Engl  sand .  haye  no*  dcsie  so. 

14.612.  Bat  the  iustitotions  have  noUiing  to  da  with 
itfif  the  prisoner  wishes  to  have  a  visits  11  a  prisoster 
wishes  to  see  some  friend,  is  he  not  at  liberty  to  do  so) 
— ¥e>.  Bat  even  then  we  are  under  a  diaiadvsatage. 
As  I  tcild  MJr.  H.  Gladstone  quite  recently,  it  ia  imposo 
sible  for  us  to  see  him,  under  the  present  system, 
withmtt  half-a^zen  or  more  being  by  him. 

14>ftl3.  You  say, '  Whoi  we  found  them  willing  to 
'  lead  ainew  life^  we  appealed  to  the  magisftmtas  on  their 
'  behalf,  and  they  were  frequently  reeaaaiied  to  us,  and 
'  pMsad  into  our  reeeoe  homes.'  Was  these  any  Act  of 
Pariiameut  under  which  that  was  done) — Xhetci  was 
no  Act  of  Panrliament  needed  for  that 

14.614.  Had  you  any  powers  of  detention  in  the 
rearae  homes ) — No.  If  a  young  woman  was  arrested 
for  orims  on  the  streets  of  Melbourne,  an  officer  of  Uie 
Atmy  woold  see  her  on  the  night  previous  to  her  appear- 
ance before  the  magiattates.  WheM  she  came  up,  the 
offieerwQidd  say, '  We  appMr  on  behalf  of  this  woman.' 
Then,  after  hearing  evidence,  the  osogistrate  would  say, 
'  Are  you  ptopamd.  to  go  yittix  the  Salvation  Amy ) ' 
and  if  tfae  woman  said.  'Yes,'  then  he  would  send  her 
to  tfae  leocoe  home  for  a  period  of  perhi^  six 
mmitiiK 

14. 615.  That  is>  exactly  what  I  waut  to  know.  Thei>8 
cases  would  be  onder  a  oertain  age ) — Tbey  wnrld  be 
undAr  sixteeen. 

14,6 1&  That  is  analogous  to  our  reforrasbory  busi- 
ness)— You  ocnld  uot  deal,  of  course,  with  ordinary 
picBtitHteKiB.  that  way;  but.  even  thees  have  often  been 
handed. oaer^  na.instaad  oi  lieing  sent  to  prison. 

14,6  L7.  Iji  Glasgow  tb^  send  people  to  these  place* 
in  chasfZB  o<  poHeemen,  but  it  is  quite  illegal — (Mr. 
Di  G.  Lamk)  They  take  them  in  that  way  to  oar 
hames  in  London,  and  leave  them,  bntws  hove  no  legal 
control  over  thera. 


14.618.  Then  as  to  vagrancy  oud  b^ging,  yoa  say  CoUmd 
'  that  in  connection  mth  ear  Police  Conrt  wo^  wq  ham  -Barker. 

'  reeeived  numbars  of  vagrante  and  b^ars,  aud-  sent  ^  rZT^Mm. 
'  them  tn  ottr  wmtohopa,  and.  tfcenoe  to  ear  Fann  *""  °'*' 
'  Qdonies.'    That  is  in  Australia  )~¥eaL 

1 4.61 9.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  abaab  tba  Aaitvaliaa 
vagiants  t«— They  are  ail  the  same  in  prtuciple,  only  yoa 
caU  them  'vagnmtst'  and.  we  call  then  '  Miudoaiien.' 

14.620.  Is  there  aay  differanoa  betMreanthe  manager 
ment  of  your  workshops  and  farm  colouies  abroad  aid 
at  hoKM ) — None  whatever.  They  an  ail  managed  on 
the  same  principle. 

14.621.  Do  they  get  tfaa  same  wages  «•  dieyget  at 
home)— The  same  principle  is  appliad  in  all  oarinati* 
tatioaa,  but  the  relative  value  aiight  be  aligbtiy  differ' 
eut  In  the  Colonies  they  ore  vary  strhigeBt  with' 
'  sundowners.'  A  man  may  get  out  of  prison  to^iay, 
aad  to-morrow,  walking  down  the  ittniUi  if  ha  is  a 
known  character,  he  may  be  anested  a»  a  vagabond^ 
and  sent  in  for  twelve  months. 

14.622.  Does  that  do  any  good ) — I  was  going  tb  say 
that  we  have  jumped  into  the  fareaeh  ineweral  cases, 
have  suoeeeded  in  getting  tiie  men  off,  and  ia  passing 
them  into  our  home  in  the  next  colony. 

14.623.  You  mention  the  case  of  M-~>.wInit  wa» 
that) — It  was  a  very  difficult  casa<  It  occnned  ia 
Enghwd  fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  a  achoelmaaten, 
He  had.  a  fine  prospeet,  was  raaxried,  and  had  one 
child.  Ha  lost  his  position  through  drink  aad  took  to 
the  road.  Foe  fifteen  years  his  wife  never  heonLolhim. 
Twine  he  attempted  to  commit  suioide.  He  tramped 
all  ovac  flag^ond,  and  probably  Scotland.  Hewasona 
of  thoae  in^enbus  fcllaws,  gut  a  living  where  others 
would  have  starved,  by  making  toasting  forks  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  He  came  into  one  of  the  metto- 
poles  to  lodge.  He  had  never  heard  about  the  Salvatioa 
Army,  but  by  and  by  he  come  under  the  infliMnc*  of 
the  GospeL  Ifa  began  to  wonder  than  whether  be 
would  be  able  to  find  him  bia  wife<  Tbat  w»  very 
soon  did,  for  we  fonnd  that  Mrs  Bramw^  Booth  had 
found  the  woman  a  situation  thraogh  the  servants' 
register.  The  man  and  his  wife  met  after  all  theae 
years.  She  said  that  if  the  Salvation  Army  gave  him 
a  clean  bill  she  would  return  to  him.  They  ware 
reooncUed,  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  term  were  reunited, 
and  are  now  very  happy  together.  The  roan  is  oue  of 
the  most  zealous  workeia  in  the  East  end  of  London, 
and  with  his  education  is  a  gnat  fajsesing  among  tba 
poor. 

14.624.  Yon  make  a  suggestion  here  '  that  yinir 
'  agencies  aad  other  agencies  should  be  dealt  with  by  a 
'  special  Act  of  Parliament,  giving  the  nogiatrates  power 
'  to  remand  inebriates,  Jui.,  to  the  care  of  certain  institB> 
'  tions,  &C.,  where  they  would  be  specially  treated  fa 
'  classes  or  sections,  passing  from  ens  to  another  as  the 
'  management  may  oonsider  wise.'  Please  explain.r.*' 
Previous  to  iny  leaving  the  Colomes  I  had  some  oonver- 
sation  witfaMr.  Josties  Moles  worth  and  late  ChietJustic« 
Higinbotham  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffiths,  in  regard  to 
dealing  with  a  class  of  p>eople  that  constitute  the  residue 
of  all  our  efforts  and  that  of  other  institntions,  aad 
even  corrupt  our  prisous.  The  prison  to  them  i»  no 
punishment.  The  result  was  that  the  Salvation  Araiy 
saggestad  thi»>-4^t  a  munber  of  these  drunkards  who 
were  not;  criminals,  bat  whom  yoa  may  make  eriminal 
by  sending  them  constantly  to  prisonsy  should  be  treated' 
in  separate  institutions,  to  whieh  tfaey  ai^t  be  r»>' 
mended  by  the  magistrates  for  a  pariod  of  twelve 
months,  with  tfae  aheniottve  of  other  twelve  utouthait 
the  drink  wne  not  ont  of  their  system. 

14.625.  BeronndedJ-'YeB,  we  do  set  want  thaOL 
committed.  We  think  they  shnnid'  be  treated  iar 
clasBea  according  to  capacity.  We  think  they  shonhH 
be  made  to  work,  and  we  thiidt  it  would  ps^. 
Noa.  I  and  2.  we  raciron  would  eanr  £1  a  wot4c,  andi 
that  their  cast  would  be  about  ISe.,  aad  that  woalit 
leave  a  snririaa  to  pat  to  tba  emdit  fund  to  ntpptaO 
Nn.  6,  who  could  not  so  well  help  tfaeoraelvaej  Joatiear 
Molesworth  tfaoo^  the  aa^;gDation  was  a  wisa  one,  amh' 
that  sometbing  sooner  or  later  would  have  to  ha  doMr 
for  that  class  of  people  that  really  corrnpt  the  inside  of 
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a  prison ;  oiid,  at  a  representative  of  the  Cliarity 
Orgiinizatioii  Society  for  eouie  time  in  the  Colony  of 
>0  jiin^895  ^''"'•'"■i  ""y  o*^"  pswonal  experience  ia  this,  that  the 
'  '  sooner  this  claas  of  people  is  grappled  with  by  public 
men  and  institutions,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the 
community  at  large. 

U,626.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy,  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Lamb,  who 
was  examined  by  several  Members  of  the  Committee.) 
Have  yon  any  first-class  workmen  in  your  shelters  t — 
A  few. 

14.627.  How  do  they  ever  come  to  be  there  ? — Some- 
timet*  through  drink  and  sometimes  through  crime. 

14.628.  Have  you  ever  any  firstclass  respectable 
workmen,  thoroughly  well-behaved  and  good  citizens  ? 
— Well,  no,  not  as  a  rule.  Occasionally  such  cases  do 
come  to  us  through  misfortune  and  reverses  in 
business,  &c. 

14.629.  How  do  you  sell  the  product  of  your  labour 
that  yon  go  into  the  market  with  ? — At  the  rates  cur- 
rent  in  the  district 

14.630.  And  have  you  any  opposition! — Yes. 

14.631.  You  have  had  some  opposition — we  heard 
of  it  in  connection  with  matches? — Well,  that  was  very 
extraordinary,  seeing  the  facts  are  entirely  the  reverse 
of  those  attributed  to  us.  We  were  chained  with 
'swaating'  the  match  business,  whereas,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  pay  higher  wages  in  the  match  industry 
than  any  other  English  firm  pays,  and  our  price  is 
practically  the  same  for  an  English-made  match.  In 
one  department  we  pay  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  higher. 

14.632.  How  do  you  sell  your  firewood — in  what 
manner.  Do  yon  sell  it  through  agents  or  contractors  t 
— ^No.  We  do  our  owr  selling  and  our  own  distribu- 
tion. 

14.633.  Then  you  luive  horses  and  carts  for  the  pur- 
pose ? — Yes. 

14.634.  And  yon  send  out  these  men  who  are  under 
treatment  in  charge  of  horses  and  carts  1 — Sometimes. 
One  reason  that  was  forced  upon  us  was  this — that  we 
had  a  large  number  of  respectable  commercial  travellers 
who  had  come  down  through  drinking,  and  we  sent 
them  out  to  solicit  orders.  In  the  same  way  we 
arrange  for  the  collection  of  waste  paper.  That  gives 
employment  to  them. 

14.635.  Is  there  a  certain  point  at  which  a  man  may 
become  too  bad  for  even  the  Army  to  deal  with  ? — Yes. 
Because,  of  course,  we  must  study  the  interests  of  the 
bulk  of  the  establishment. 

14.636.  And  you  have  no  system  for  the  very 
reactionary  cases  t— No.     We  want  that  badly. 

14.637.  You  said  you  had  some  thieves,  I  think, 
among  the  women  in  your  home,  and  that  the  average 
residence  was  six  months.  What  I  want  to  know  from 
you  is,  do  you  say  that  you  can  cure  a  man  of  thieving 
in  six  months  by  any  process  you  can  suggest  1 — We 
will  cure  him  at  once  if  he  gets  converted. 

14.638.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Don't  you  watch  him  t 
— We  trust  him  too;  but  we  take  care  not  to  put 
temptation  in  his  way.  If  a  thief  comes  to  us  we  do 
not  put  him  into  the  cash-box  or  set  him  to  collect 
money.  At  the  same  time,  wr  do  not  put  any  pre- 
mium on  conversion  in  our  social  work. 

14.639.  Can  you  say  the  number  of  thieves  you 
have  to  deal  with,  and  the  number  out  of  which  you 
get  satisfactory  results  in  six  months'  treatment  t--In 
&e  general  treatment  I  should  say  the  average  would 
be  for  men  about  the  same  as  it  is  for  women. 

14.640.  For  thieves  I  That  is  something  like  63  per 
cent.  1 — ^Yes,  the  period  runs  about  four  to  six  months. 
The  figures  I  am  giving  you  refer  to  the  Prison  Gate 
Home;  as  a  whole  there  is  no  classification  of  the 
cases.  But  I  should  say  they  are  mostly  thieves.  I 
know  thieving  is  a  very  persistent  thing.  {Colonel 
Barker.)  Let  me  say  this  to  the  Committee,  that  what 
in  my  experience  these  people  want  is  a  helping  hand. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point,  as  to  how  criminals  are  manu- 
foctured.  A  boy  at  the  age  of  15  gets  twelve  months 
imprisonment  for  being  in  company  with  other  bad 
boys.  After  he  came  out  he  got  a  situation  in  a  Hack- 
ney Hoed  coffee-house,  and  was  doing  well.  One 
morning  the  master  calleil  him  and  said — '  Look  here, 


'  you  have  been  ia  juil ;  yoii  must  clear  out  of  this.'  CoIomI 
The  lad  had  to  go,  drifted  into  crime  again,  and  his  Sarhr. 
last  sentence  was  ten  years,  with  a  farther  twm  of  ^j — 
police  supervision.  ^-M. 

14.641.  {By  Colonel  M' Hardy).  You  are  not  regis- 
tered as  a  prison  authority  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
like  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  t — Yes  and 
no.  Mr.  Asquith  agreed  to  our  being  treated  as  the 
other  Prisons  Aid  Societies,  which  had  privileges  that 
we  had  not.  That  is  to  say,  that  some  of  the  other 
agencies  had  the  privilege  of  going  inside  the  prison 
gates,  while  we  hnd  to  stay  outside.  We  applied  for 
permisHion  to  go  inside,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  at  I 
say,  agreed  to  give  us  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  other 
societies.  But  instead  of  levelling  us  up  to  them  he 
levelled  them  down  to  us,  so  that  all  are  now  outside 
the  gate. 

14.642.  Is  that  the  present  situation!  —  Yet, 
although  I  believe  the  point  was  brought  up  forcibly 
bsfore  the  Royal  Commission  on  Prisons. 

14.643.  (By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Do  you  exact  any 
pledge  from  those  joining  the  Army  as  regards  drink  1 
— Yet,  when  joining  the  Army,  but  not  in  connection 
with  our  social  work.  The  men  in  the  city  colonies 
and  workshops  are  not  teetotallers.  Those  who  go  to 
the  farm  are  supposed  to  sign  the  pledge. 

]  4,644.  Would  that  pledge  be  operative  if  they  left 
the  Army)— It  is  operative  only  so  long  as  a  man 
wishes  to  keep  it. 

14.645.  I  think  yon  said  that  about  30  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  Army  had  been  drunkards  t — Yes ;  I  mean 
those  who  had  been  known  to  be  drunkards.  I  do  not 
mean  simply  people  who  can  take  drink  or  leave  it. 

14.646.  Do  you  get  any  bad  cases  of  habitual 
drunkards  and  inebriates — people  who  are  frequently 
up  before  the  Police  Courts ! — Yes. 

14.647.  Do  they  rapidly  improve  in  health  and  con- 
dition under  treatment  f— Yes.  What  we  attribnta 
the  success  of  the  Army  with  drunkards  to  is  the 
employment  it  gives  to  men  in  the  evenings.  For 
instance,  an  ordinary  workman  who  is  converted  from 
from  drink.  We  give  him  some  employment  in  the 
evenings  at  our  meetings,  so  as  to  give  him  no  induce- 
ment to  go  to  the  public-house.  Our  barracks  are  a 
regular  rendezvous,  and  Sunday  and  Saturday  alike  our 
doors  are  open,  and  something  for  him  to  do. 

14.648.  You  reclaim  a  good  many,  wad  fail  with  a 
certain  number  of  cases  t — Yes. 

14.649.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  these 
failures  of  yours  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  shut 
up  ? — Yes. 

14.650.  For  a  considerable  period  t — For  any  perimi 
that  may  be  considered  necessary.  At  the  present 
moment  they  are  a  burden  on  society,  and  a  souice  of 
loss  and  inconvenience  all  ronnd. 

14,661.  You  look  upon  farm  work  as  of  great  im> 
portance  in  the  reclamation  of  these  people? — Yes. 
Apart  from  the  personal  benefit  it  would  be  to  them- 
selves as  well. 

14.652.  Your  farm  is  arable  in  the  ordinary  sense  1 
— Yes ;  it  had  been  under  cultivation.  It  was  all  waste 
when  we  took  it  three  years  ago.  Bat  we  are  gradu- 
ally bringing  it  under  cultivation  again. 

14.653.  It  was  land  that  had  got  out  of  cultivation  1 
— Yes.  It  is  very  good  land.  It  had  lapsed  out  of 
cultivation  during  the  agricultural  depression. 

14.654.  What  kind  of  soil  has  it  1 — A  heavy  day  soiL 

14.655.  On  the  whole  your  operations  have  been 
fairly  reproductive.  It  has  paid  on  the  whole,  taking 
it  all  over  t — It  hu  been  extremely  helpfuL  "The  last 
year  was  a  half  better  than  what  it  was  the  previons 
year,  and  the  previous  year  was  a  half  better  than  the 
one  before  it.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  now  to  cover  all 
expenses  and  pay  a  little  on  the  capital  onUay.  During 
the  last  three  years  we  have  made  no  charge  on  the 
invested  capital,  the  value  of  the  improvements  made 
on  the  land  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  valuers  equal 
to  any  legitimate  charge  that  wonld  have  been  made  on 
the  invested  capital.  This  year  we  hope  to  pay  all 
working  expenses,  and  also  contribute  a  little  towards 
the  invested  capital. 
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14,656.  Do  you  mean  on  the  XI  00,000  you  got  for 
the  Darkest  England  scheme? — The  capital  iuvestud  in 
the  farm  is  about  £80,000.  That  is  about  the  sum  we 
put  into  the  laud  down  there.  Part  of  the  money  was 
used  fur  the  city  colonies  and  workshops. 
.    14,657.  That  is  of  the  £100,000 1— Yes. 

14.658.  You  got  the  land  very  cheap) — Yes,  fairly. 
We  are  now  trying  to  acquire  certain  other  properties 
surrounding  it. 

14.659.  Some  of  yonr  special  departments,  you  say, 
pay — such  as  the  dairy  1 — Yes,  and  market  gardening  ; 
they  pay  pretty  well. 

14.660.  Do  you  think  that  your  arable  land  ought 
to  be  productive  as  ordinary  agricultural  laud  through- 
out the  country  J — Yes. 

14.661.  Your  labour  cannot  be  so  efficient — con- 
ducted as  it  is  partly  by  amateurs  to  farm  work  ? — 
That  is  one  of  tlte  difficulties.  While  it  is  cheaper  it 
is  not  so  efficient,  and  in  the  end  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  it  is  cheaper  labour.  If  I  were  running  this 
farm  as  a  private  business  concern  I  would  disdiargo 
all  these  men  to-morrow.  But  theu  we  are  runuiug 
the  farm  to  help  these  men,  and  that  is  quite  another 
matter. 

14.662.  The  agricultural  labourer's  business  must 
be  learned  like  every  other.  It  is  not  acquired  very 
rapidly  ? — No.  Although  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
it  that  can  be  done  by  novices.  The  market  gardening 
work,  for  instance.  There  you  can  concentrate  your 
men,  for  instance,  in  one  quarter ;  they  are  under 
skilled  supervision,  and  you  get  better  work  out  of 
them  than  when  they  are  all  scattered. 

14.663.  But  yon  must  have  a  number  of  men  with 
weak  constitutions.  Broken-down  clerks,  for  example  1 
— That  is  quite  true. 

14.664.  Do  any  agricultural  labourers  come  to  ynu 
who  cannot  find  employmeut  elsewhere? — A  certain 
number. 

14.665.  (By  ilie  Cliairman.)  Do  the  agriculturnl 
labourers  in  the  district  ever  come  to  you? — We 
employ  a  considerable  number  of  them  at  ordinary 
rates. 

14.666.  Do  you  employ  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  district  five  or  ten  miles  round  you  when  they 
are  out  of  work  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  But  our  chief  idea 
has  been  to  get  people  from  the  city. 

14.667.  What  do  you  do  with  your  men  just  now ! 
— They  are  double  trenching.     I  was  there  yesterday. 

14.668.  (By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Had  you  much 
expense  on  the  houses  for  your  people  ? — There  were 
three  farm  steadings  on  the  estate  when  we  acquired  it. 
We  have  built  dormitories,  &c.  for  the  men.  We 
have  put  up  a  large  cow-shed  for  dairy-farming  and 
other  buildings. 

14.669.  (Bff  Pro/ensor  Dove  WUscm.)  In  your  ex- 
perience, is  there  more  difficulty  in  reclaiming  women 
inebriates  than  men  1 — I  believe  that  is  the  experience. 

14.670.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  the 
c«sc8  of  men,  between  the  reformation  of  those  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  drink  and  those  who  have 
not  been  in  prison  ?  Which  of  the  two  classes  is  worse 
to  reform,  or  is  there  any  difference? — We  have  not 
watched  that  point  very  closely.  My  own  impres'.ion 
is,  that  the  man  who  has  been  in  prison  is  the  more 
difficult. 

14.671.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  You  have  both 
poultry  mid  dairy  farming  at  your  colony ;  from  your 
experience  of  the  work  do  you  think  women  could  be 
suitably  employed  that  way? — Yes,  I  daresay  they 
could,  in  certain  bitinches  of  it 

14.672.  The  difficulty  which  has  arisen  is  to  sug- 
gest employment  for  women  who  are  shut  up  fur 
a  lengthened  period  fur  inebriety  and  other  things. 
So  much  of  the  farm-work  in  these  departments  must 
be  done  by  men  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

14.673.  Is  the  proportion  of  work  falling  to  men 
very  large? — Yes.  Because  from  my  experience  llio 
women  of  England  are  nut  so  hardy  as  the  women  of 
Scotland,  and  would  not  care  to  do  work  that  women 
in  Scotland  do. 

14.674.  Of  course  our  inquiry  applies  to  Scotland. 


You  think  that  Scotch  womeu  could  undertake  all  the  Colonel 
work  in  connection  with  a  poultry  farm,  for  instance  ?  Barker, 
—Yes. 

14.675.  Not  a  dairy? — No,  not  a  dairy.  There  is  a 
certain  portion  of  the  work  on  a  dairy  farm  that  could 
not  be  done  by  women.  I  may  say  that  our  poultry 
section  has  not  been  any  great  success  yet,  and  I  believe 
that  is  a  universal  experience. 

14.676.  (Dr.  Farquharson.)  On  what  scale  do  you 
cany  it  on  ? — I  cannot  say  the  numbers  we  have. 

14.677.  Several  hundreds  or  thousands? — Over  one 
thousand. 

14.678.  And  you  have  a  sufficient  run  for  them? — 
Oh,  plenty  of  room  for  them. 

(Dr.  Farquharson.)  It  is  the  general  impression 
that  poultry  farming  on  a  large  scale  has  never  paid 
in  this  country. 

14.679.  (By  Miss  Stevenson.)  At  the  shelter  at 
Whitechapel,  when  I  was  there  three  or  four  years  ago, 
you  had  a  department  then  for  discharged  prisoners,  I 
think.     Have  you  that  still  for  men  ? — Yes. 

14.680.  That  is,  you  keep  them  apart  from  the 
mctropole  ? — Yes. 

14.681.  Do  you  find  as  a  rule  tbat  men  who  have 
been  in  prison  are  more  helpless  than  men  who  come 
to  you  simply  out  of  work  ? — Bather  the  reverse.  The 
percentage  of  satisfactory  cases  amongst  our  criminals 
is  higher  than  that  amongst  the  ordinary  class ;  because 
they  lire  a  better  class  of  people  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  the  Prison  Gate  Home. 

14.682.  You  mean  they  are  men  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  supporting  themselves  by  industry,  but 
who  through  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  police  or 
into  crime  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  ? — That  is  so. 
In  the  Prison  Qate  Home  we  do  not  take  petty 
offenders,  who  are  in  and  out  of  prison  on  account  of 
drunkenness. 

14.683.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerieff.)  You  have 
reclaimed  the  farm  at  Essex  ? — Mostly. 

14.684.  You  have  been  employing  in  it  consequently 
more  hands  than  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  when 
you  have  got  the  place  reclaimed? — Yes.  But  on  that 
we  estimate  that  with  a  little  industry,  such  as  brick- 
making  and  joinering,  which  we  can  dispose  of  iu  the 
neighbourhood,  about  1000  persons  can  be  carried  upon 
the  land  that  we  have  acquired. 

14.685.  How  many  colonists  have  you  got  at 
present? — About  300  colonists. 

14.686.  Would  you  require  to  acquire  more  land 
than  you  have  got  just  now  when  you  have  got  this 
into  a  proper  agricultural  condition  ?— We  estimate  the 
present  farm  will  carry  about  1000,  and  we  have  got 
300  on  it  just  now.  We  have  acquired  land  which  is 
waste  at  present,  but  wo  do  not  want  public-houses 
springing  up  around  us.  In  a  few  years  we  may  go 
in  for  buildings,  as  we  have  a  good  frontage  to  the 
road. 

14.687.  (By  Dr.  Sutlterland.)  To  what  do  you 
attribute  your  main  success  iu  reforming  inebriates  ? — 
Well,  to  two  reasons.  First,  tu  religious  influences ; 
and  secondly,  to  improving  his  eurroundinga  Wo 
have  also  got  success  through  our  social  operations. 

14.688.  Do  you  give  them  any  medicine  at  all? — 
Not  particularly,  although  we  have  a  doctor  attached 
to  our  city  colony's  staff,  and  I  myself  am  a  chemist 
and  know  a  little  of  the  run  of  things. 

14.689.  To  what  do  you  attribute  in  the  main  your 
relapses? — As  I  pointed  out,  pensioners  have  been  a 
great  curse  to  us.  If  a  man  can  go  steadily,  he  gets 
on  all  right ;  but  if  any  extraordinary  influence  comes 
upon  him,  then  he  is  at  a  discount,  and  down  he  goes. 
When  I  was  in  Scotland,  the  New  Year  time  was  a 
very  trying  time  to  us  with  follows  who  had  been 
converted.  If  they  got  through  one  New  Year  we 
reckoned  they  wer3  pretty  safe  to  go  on. 

14.690.  If  you  reform  a  man  by  twelve  months' 
supervision,  and  restore  him  to  a  position  in  society,  is 
there  much  danger  of  him  falling  back  ? — No. 

14.691.  You  think  he  will  stand  firm  ?— Provided 
there  is  no  extraordinary  influence  brought  upon  him. 

14.692.  (By  Prof.  Dove   Wilson,  to   CoL   Barker.) 


30  Jan.  1806. 
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Colonel  Is  it  tlia  case  that  you  have  a  great  many  vagrants  in 

Barker.  Australiat — We  have  what  Is  exactly  his  coanterpart 

80  imTlSSS  — ***'  "  sQudowuere  "  or  tramps — who  go  from  place  to 

'        '  place. 

-  -  14,6&8.  Is  he  liable  to  any  pnnishmciit  1 — Yes;  he 

is  liable  to  imprisonment  if  the  police  know  that  he 

has  no  htwful  means  of  support ;  he  con  be  arrueted  ou 

the  higti  road. 


Barktr. 


14,694.  Have  you  any  wandering  children  t — Not  a  CoUmtit 
great  number. 

1 4,096.  Had  you  any  difficnlty  when  you  fHd  find  a 
wandering  and  neglected  child  in  getting  it  taken  charge 
oft — No  difficulty  whatever. 

14,696.  There  vne  none  put  in  the  way  of  ibat  by 
the  luw  J — On  the  contrary,  it  gave  powers  of  gnardian- 
■hip.     [The  witueassH  then  withdraw.] 


Mr.  Henry 
Jtogers. 


Ma  RENRT  SOOERS,  Assistant^Iaspeetor  of  Befurmatory  and  ludmtrial  Sohodls,  Qrwt  Seotland  Tard. 


Mr.  Bmrv 
Bogtn. 


14.697.  {By  the  Chairman.)  I  understand  yon  are 
Assifltant  -  In«pee(or  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools? — I  am. 

14.698.  And  that  you  have  special  eognieance  of  the 
Scotch  reformatory  Schuuls  ? — I  have.  I  know  them 
particuliirly. 

14.699.  Will  yon  please  tell  us  how  ninny  reformatories 
there  are  in  Scotluud  1 — There  are  nine  reformatory 
schools  and  thirty-tive  industrial  sohoola, 

14.700.  Would  you  give  us  the  list  t— Yon  will  find 
the  list  ou  pages  44  and  63  of  the  Inspector's  report  for 
1893.  They  are  as  follows: — Ketbrmatury  Schools — 
Aberdeen,  Oldmill  Reformatory  for  Boys ;  Abimloeu 
Reformatory  for  Girle,  Mount  Street,  Aberdeen.  Edin- 
bnrgh  —  Dairy  Reformntory  for  tJirls,  Edinburgii ; 
Wellington  Farm  School  for  Boye,  Penicuik.  Forfar — 
Roseie  Reformatory  for  Boys,  Montro«e.  Lanark — 
House  of  Refuge  for  Girls,  Eaiit  Chapelton,  near  Glas- 
gow ;  Roman  Catholic  Reforjnatory  for  Boys,  Parkhead, 
Glasgow.  Renfrew — Kibble  Reformatory  for  Boys, 
Paisley.  Wigto\vn — Stranraer  Reformatory  School  for 
Boys,  Stranraer.  Industrial  Schools: — Aberdeen  In- 
dustrial School  for  Boys  ;  Aberdeen  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  ;  Aberdeen  Female  School  of  Industry ;  Aber- 
deen Indnstrial  School  lor  Roman  Catholic  Girb, 
Nazareth  Ho'ise,  Claremout,  Holburn  ;  Ayr  Ind>«Btrial 
School  for  Boys ;  Ayr  Industrial  School  for  Girls ; 
Kilmarnock  Industrial  School  (mixed) ;  Glasgow  In- 
dustrial School  Ship  *  Empress,'  o£P  Raw,  near  Helens- 
burgh ;  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  Industrial  School, 
Dumfries.  Edinburgh — Original  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  Liberton,  near  Edinburgh ;  Original  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  Leith  Walk ;  United  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  Blackfriars  Street ;  Auxiliary  Home,  62 
I^nuriston  Place  ;  Burghnl  Indnstrial  School  Poorhouse, 
Forrest  Row  ;  Leith  Industrial  School,  Locheud  Road ; 
Victoria  Industrial  Scbotil  for  Girls,  Restalrig  Road, 
Leith  ;  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School  for  Roman 
Catholic  Boys,  Tranent,  near  Edinburgh.  Forfar — 
Arbroath  Industrial  School  for  Boys;  Dundee  In- 
dustrial School  fer  Buys,  Baldovan  ;  Dundee  Working 
Boys'  Home ;  Dmidee  Industrial  School  iot  Girls ; 
Industrial  Ship  'Mars,'  Dundee;  Tender  to  'Mars,' 
'  Lightning.'  Lanark — Glasgow  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  Mosshank,  Millerston  ;  Glasgow  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  Maryhill ;  Roman  Catholic  Orphanage  and 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  ;  Roman  Catholic  Industrial 
School  for  Girls ;  Slatefield  Industrial  School  for 
Roman  Catholic  Boys  ;  Go  van  Parochial  School ;  Did- 
beth  Industrial  School  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls.  Perth 
— Fechney  Indnstrial  School  for  Boys ;  Perth  Ladieu' 
House  of  Refuge  for  Girls,  Craigie ;  Girls'  School  of 
Industry.  Renfrew  —  Greenock  Indnstrial  School 
(mixed) ;  Paisley  Indnstrial  School.  Stirling — Falkirk 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  ;  Stirling  Industrial  School 
for  Boys ;  Stiriing  Industrial  Suhool  for  Girls.  Wig- 
town—  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  Newton-Stewart. 
Ako  in  Glasgow  there  are  three  day  Industrial  Schools 
under  the  Glasgow  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  But 
they  are  connected  also  with  the  School  Board  of 
Glasgow. 

14.701.  We  will  take  the  ease  of  the  day  industrial 
Schools.  Under  what  educational  authority  are  they } 
Under  the  Scottish  Education  Department  or  the  Home 
Olllee  t— Under  the  Home  Office. 

14.702.  Oon  you  give  us  the  nnnilier  of  inmates  in 
the  Scotch  reformatory  schools  % — We  have  about  775 
in  Scotch  rofonuatory  sohoola. 

14,705.  Could  you  differentiate  be«n»een  bnys  and 


girls  t — 103  girls  and  672  boys  at  the  preatnt  tftne,  np 
till  Slst  December  1694.  In  the  ioduittrial  adiools, 
up  to  3l8t  December  1894,  there  were  4600  efalMTen. 
Of  these,  1132  were  girls,  and  34S8  ware  biive.  In  the 
day  industrial  schools  there  were  some  600  ohildrca. 

14.704.  We  will  take  first  the  Reformatories.  Can 
you  give  ns  any  statistics  as  to  the  uuniker  of  rafsr- 
matory  children  that  found  their  way  subeeqiientiy  into 
firisuns  t — You  will  fiivd  on  page  20  of  the  Blue  Bowk 
statisticB  of  the  number  alive  reported  upon — dmig 
well,  donbtfnl,  convicted,  and  unknown.  There,  taking 
the  results  for  the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892,  you 
find  out  of  404  Protustuut  buys  reported  on,  82  per 
cent,  are  doing  well,  15  per  oent.  convicted,  1  davbtful, 
and  3  unknown.  Of  58  Protestant  girls  reported  on, 
yon  have  71  per  cent,  doing  well,  3  per  oent.  couvioted, 
6  doubtful,  and  21  unknown.  'Doubtful'  mease  this 
in  regard  to  the  girls,  that  many  of  thoae  taaea  arc  'Bot 
doing  welL 

14.705.  I  see  that  there  are  21  per  eent.  wpefted 
upon  as  unknown.  These  Prutestaiit  girls  appnar  lo 
have  escaped  being  reported  on  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  English  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
girls  1 — That  is  the  case.  They  are  not  properly  mreil 
for.  A  number  of  our  girls  are  lost.  They  go  away, 
and  pase  beyond  our  ken  altogether. 

14.706.  But  that  is  a  very  important  point.  I  find 
in  the  English  Protestant  schools  there  are  oofy  9  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  reported  as  unknown,  and  in  the 
English  Catholic  schools  8  per  cent,  returned  as  on- 
known  ;  in  the  Scotch  Protestant  boy  schools  only  2  per 
cent,  returned  as  unknown,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
boy  schools  only  1  per  oent.  retnrned  as  nnknown  ;  while 
in  the  Scotch  Protestant  girls'  school  they  are  returned 
as  unknown  to  the  extent  of  21  percent. —  Witne» — 
That  shows  some  great  default  on  the  part  of  the  sdiools, 
and  it  particularly  points  to  two  schools — Glasgow  and 
Dairy — and  of  course,  wirti  so  few  schools,  we  know 
precisely  where  the  fault  lies. 

14.707.  Than  what  control  hare  yon  as  reporter, 
what  power  to  come  down  on  them  ?-— Only  to  repre- 
sent the  fact  to  them  that  they  are  not  doing  their 
duty. 

14.708.  Yon  can't  cut  oS  the  grant  t — There  is  no 
means  of  fining  them  in  that  way.  There  is  only  one 
alternative.  If  the  school  is  not  going  on  property 
there  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  certificate.  There  is 
something  clearly  wrong.  It  lies  between  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  (Dairy).  lu  GUegow  there  has  been  a 
very  great  change  of  superintendents;  that  makes  a 
very  important  difference,  llie  old  superintendent 
knows  all  her  girls,  but  when  a  new  superintendent 
springs  up  she  does  not  know  them,  and  they  doo't 
care  for  a  new  i)erson. 

14.709.  The  Committee  visited  Glasgow  Reformatory 
for  Girls,  and  I  think  tho  impression  conveyed  by  every- 
thing we  both  saw  and  heard  regarding  the  prseent 
superintendent  was  that  the  change  made  in  her 
appointment  was  a  very  great  improvement.  Has  that 
been  yunr  impression  too  % — Oh  yes.  She  has  brooght 
up  the  school  considerably.  It  is  very  soon  dtme. 
These  schools  almost  entirely  depend  upon  the  anper- 
iutendent. 

14.710.  We  have  in  Protestant  schools  82  pef  cent. 
doing  well.  Do  you  think  that  these  statiatiea  are 
reliable  so  far  as  tliey  go  % — According  to  our  infomia- 
tion  they  are.  It  is  in  this  way.  If  you  take  a  list 
for  three  years— and  we  get  a  return  from  the  school 
which  is  tested  in  some  measure  by  ourselves — w©  get 
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Mr.  ffeary      a  retuTU  from  the  school  year  by  year  for  three  years 

Rogen.  after  their  disctiarge,  of  how  the  children  are  doing. 

-.  J      ;..-  "We  get  that  in  their  own  handwriting,  giving  the 

■  addresses  of  the  children,  and  stating  whether  they 

can  he  classified  as  doing  thoroughly  well,  or  doubtful, 

or  unknown. 

14.711.  Then  you  get  returns,  I  suppose,  from  the 
prisons  also  ? — Yes ;  we  get  a  check  from  every  prison 
in  Scotland,  with  the  names  of  all  the  children  who 
were  convicted  in  the  past  year  who  formerly  belonged 
to  a  reformatory.  They  are  very  carefully  made  out, 
and  these  reports  of  the  managers  of  the  schools  are 
checked  by  those  figures. 

14.712.  Are  the  Scotch  prison  figures  published  in 
your  report  1 — I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are  published 
every  year,  but  they  are  producible. 

14.713.  In  sending  in  their  returns,  do  the  prison 
authorities  confine  themselves  to  the  cases  of  reforma- 
tory children  who  have  been  out  of  reformatories  only 
three  years,  or  do  they  give  the  whole  lot? — ^They  send 
in  the  whole  of  the  children  who  have  been  in  their 
prison  in  the  last  twelve  months,  who  have  been  con- 
victed, and  who  formerly  were  inmates  of  a  Reformatory 
or  Industrial  School,  no  matter  for  what  year.  The 
whole  of  the  children  are  sent 

14.714.  You  use  the  word  children  ;  I  presume  you 
mean  prisoners  J — Yes,  I  mean  prisoners  who  have  for- 
merly been  in  reformatories. 

14.715.  In  your  report  I  see  you  speak  of  adults. 
What  does  '  adult '  mean  in  your  report  f — Adult  means 
over  16  years  of  age.  That  is  a  very  important  table 
indeed. 

14.716.  If  you  get  the  returns  from  the  prisons  em- 
bracing all  ex-reformatory  prisoners,  it  will  let  you  know 
the  number  of  our  ex-reformatory  population  that  is  in 
prison  every  year,  will  it  not? — Yes. 

14.717.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  were  in  Scotland 
in  1893 — how  many  ex-reformatory  prisoners?  My 
point  is  this.  You  have  given  us  returns  here  which 
only  apply  to  three  years.  That  is  to  say,  a  boy  or  girl 
gets  out  of  a  reformatory,  and  for  the  next  three  years 
he  or  she  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  reformatory 
authorities,  and  it  is  on  their  reports  for  three  years,  is 
it  not,  that  these  figures  are  based  f— Yes. 

14.718.  But  the  prison  authorities  deal  with  ex- 
reformatory  individuals,  not  as  confined  to  a  period 
of  three  years  from  their  dismissal  from  the  reform- 
atories, but  for  their  whole  life? — Yes.  On  apply- 
ing to  the  Prison  Commissioners  they  give  us.  year 
by  year  the  prisoners  in  the  prison  who  have  been 
in  reformatories.  But  that  does  not  concern  us.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  adult  crime,  but  with  juvenile 
crime.  When  we  ask  the  Prison  Commissioners  to 
send  us  a  list  of  all  their  children  who  were  formerly 
in  Reformatory  or  Industrial  Schools,  and  these  returns 
are  used  to  check  the  returns  of  the  school  managers, 
and  to  see  how  many  of  our  children  are  year  by  year 
convicted  and  brought  into  prison.  When  one  child  is 
convicted  in  any  of  the  three  years  he  is  reported  on  as 
convicted,  and  he  is  never  regarded  as  anything  else 
than  a  convicted  child  afterwards.  If,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  dismissal  from  school,  he  gets  into  the  prison, 
well,  he  is  done  for  with  regard  to  us.  He  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  discharged,  or  doubtful,  or  anythinjj 
eke ;  he's  regarded  as  a  convicted  boy.  It  is  not  taken 
off  our  reports  even  if  he  is  doing  very  well. 

14.719.  Wj"  understand  that.  But  these  returns  of 
yours  show  that  among  the  Protestant  boys  15  per 
cent,  were  convicted  within  the  three  years ;  and 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  38  per  cent  were  con- 
victed within  the  three  years.  Are  there  any  Reform- 
atories, do  you  know,  where  the  percentage  of  reclam- 
ations is  much  higher  than  82  per  cent,  t — Hardly 
any.  I  think  it  would  bo  overstating  it  in  regard  to 
most  schools  to  put  it  at  more  than  35  per  cent 

14.720.  I  think  we  were  told  that  in  certain 
Reformatories  the  number  of  successes  amounted  to 
somethin<;  like  98  per  cent,  or  over  90  per  cent 
Would  that  be  a  fair  estimate  in  your  opinion ) — Oh 
no,  it  would  not  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  case. 

14.721.  Of  course  the  actual  number  of  prisoners 
who  have  been  in  Reformatories,  and  who  lapse  into 


crime  over  a  period  of  10  years  would  be  very  much  Mr.  Henry 

larger  1 — There  might  be  an  instance  of  a  high  per-  Sogers. 

centage  here  and  there.     I  have  known  a  Reformatory       ,     ^ 

School  where  there  has  been  a  |>aTticular  set  of  three         ''°'        ' 

years,  with  94  per  cent  of  reclamations.      But  you 

may  take  it  as  my  opinion,  and  that  of  my  predecessor, 

that  a  lower  percentage  than  that  is  the  rale.     He 

said,  '  I  am  very  thankful  to  get  70  per  cent  out  of  a 

'  Reformatory  School,  and  I  think  it  is  a  percentage 

'  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well  satisfied  with.     You 

'  may  ask  why  there  is  not  a  larger  percentage,  but, 

'  taking  the  schools  together,  Protestant  and  Catholic,. 

'  we  don't  expect  a  larger  percentage.' 

14.722.  I  told  you  that  we  had  been  told  there  were 
very  high  percentages  in  certain  schools.  One  of  thent. 
was  Aberdeen  Old  Mill,  and  I  find  from  your  report, 
page  105,  that  the  results  of  cases  discharged  after 
three  years — 1890-1892 — were,  that  62  were  dis- 
charged, of  whom  55  were  doing  well,  and  7  were 
convicted  of  crime.  That  would  be  about  13  or  14  per 
cent,  only  convicted  of  crime,  and  the  balance  doing 
well,  because  there  is  nothing  here  about  '  unknown,'' 
or  anything  of  that  sort  2fow,  that  is  somewhere 
about  87  percent,  is  it  not) — I  think  that  is  quite 
possible  for  some  years,  not  always. 

14.723.  On  visiting  the  prison  iu  Greenock  I  saw  a 
lad,  a  young  prisoner  who  had  been  in  a  Reformatory,, 
named  Patrick  Doherty,  and  on  talking  with  him — he- 
had  been  a  Greenock  boy,  and  had  been  sent  to  the 
Aberdeen  Reformatory, — but  on  asking  him  how  he 
came  there,  he  said  that  a  number  of  Greeuock  boys 
were  sent  there.  I  asked  him  how  many  Greenock 
boys  he  knew  when  he  was  at  that  Reformatory,  and 
how  many  had  turned  out  well,  and  how  many  he 
knew  in  prison.  He  mentioned  a  number,  a  propor- 
tion of  prisoners  that  quite  astonished  me ;  so  I  asked 
him  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  Reformatory  boys  he  knew 
as  having  been  in  prison  to  the  Governor,  and  I  asked 
the  Governor  to  check  this  list  by  his  prison  books. 
We  havu  got  the  result  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
Governor.  Three  of  the  lads  named  by  this  fellow  as 
being  known  to  him  to  be  in  prison  were  in  prison  in 
1894,  and  he  names  a  number  of  others.  Have  you- 
got  figures  for  that  year  ? — We  can  certainly  get  those 
returns — the  very  boys. 

14.724.  That  is  quite  right,  but  of  course  your 
report  will  not  say  anything  about  it  ? — No. 

14.725.  We  were  told,  on  the  one  side,  that  the 
number  of  reformations  were  close  on  90  per  cent., 
that  is  by  some  of  the  Reformatory  witnesses  in  Scot- 
land.—  Witness — But  if  we  take  all  those  numbers 
reported  from  the  prisons  we  should  have  to  put 
against  them  the  whole  number  sent  out  from  that 
school.  We  don't  take  the  whole  population  who  have 
been  at  that  school.  We  only  t^e  the  three  years. 
We  say  that,  to  take  three  years  after  they  have  been, 
discharged  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  doing  well. 

14.726.  I  am  not  at  all  wishing  to  imply  that  your 
department  is  not  acting  exactly  as  it  should  act,  and 
doing  everything  it  should  do.  I  am  only  wishing  to 
know  whether  we  could  get  information  in  this  direc- 
tion. Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Reformatory  popula- 
tion is }  That  is,  you  have  775  children  in  Reforma- 
tories in  Scotland ;  how  many  do  you  discharge 
annually? — I  daresay  we  have  in  England  and  Scot- 
land 5000  of  a  permanent  population  in  the  schools. 

14.727.  I  want  the  permanent  population  outside 
the  schools.  How  many  are  discharged  in  Scotland 
per  annum  ? — That  is  all  given  per  annum,  but  the 
population  goes  on  for  so  many  years.  Frequently  we 
have  returns  from  the  prisons  of  boys  who  have  been 
away  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

14.728.  If  we  can  get  the  number  of  children  dis- 
charged each  year  we  can  easily  get  an  actiuirial 
estimate  as  to  the  age  they  will  live. — Witness — 
Taking  the  population  going  out  within  the  last  three 
years,  we  say  that  during  that  three  years  only  a 
certain  number  have  been  convicted,  and  we  think  thai 
shows  pretty  well  if  we  are  doing  well  or  not,  if  a  boy 
keeps  straight  for  three  years  after  leaving  the  Reform- 
atory. 

14.729.  {By  Sir  Colin  Seott  Moncrieff.)    At  what 
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Ur.  ««iery     •Bge  ao'flrflyhare  tke  'Bi«forHiat(Jry1--!At  17,  18,  or  W 

Hogen.  yekn  «f  llge. 

80J***i9f6  H'TW-  {Bij  the  'Ohairman.)  1  want  the  inimtjer 
'°'  ■  of  disebarges  hwm^formdtorimi— We  can  make  that 
table  xjttt,  but  it  is  not  in  the  report.  Bat  It  ^ives  you 
a  Tetyfah-  approximation — 475. 

14,791.  "rais  table  on  page  "SO  eftiows' 646"  reported 
on  tioring  three  years.  That  "woiiM  grve  an  average  of 
a  third  a  year,  •whidl  ^voufd  gire  '.practJcaHy'the  dis- 
chargai,  would  it  not  V-^Yes. 

14^52.  Thftfwonld  give  215  dischafges  per  amram. 
But  If  yon  turn  to  page  316  of  your  report  youtrfll  find 
another  table,  an  abstradt  table,  vbieh  gives  the 
unmber  discharged,  transferreid,  or  died  in  1893  in 
Scolland  as  166.  "That  does  not  tally  -wiUi  onr  calcu- 
lation df  213,  does  iti— No. 

r4,T38.  The  number  "who  were  discharged  must  be 
less  than  166.  Allow  six  for  deaths  and  transfers — 
and  that  is  under  the  mark — that  would  give  you  160 
disdmi^d,  whereas,  if  yon  torn  to  the  table  on  page 
20,  yon  have  a  three  years'  population  nrrmbering  646. 
A  thirii  of  that  is  215,  against  160,  which  would  be 
about  TO  different.  That  in  a  small  number  like  this 
19  Tx  very  krge  •figure. — fFitnesa — Some  years  are  more, 
some  years  are  less. 

14.734.  'Then  was  1-893  an  exceptionally  6mall 
yearl — ^The- numbers  in  Scotch  Reformatories  are  very 
much  reduced  in  the  last  few  years. 

14.735.  Well,  they  have  been  very  much  reduced,  but 
they  are  going  upngainnow,  are  they  not  1 — ^Very  slightly. 

r4,T36.  "Well,  we  have  got  it  that  the  number  for 
1693  was  775,  have  we  not? — Hiese  figures  are  ab- 
solutely correct. 

14.737.  Then  may  we  take  the  annual  ineremeut  at 
about  160  or  170  ?— Something  like  that,  or  200. 

14.738.  So  yon  get  discharges  in  three  years  at 
about  600 1— Yes. 

14.739.  How  long  has'the  Reformatory  system  been 
in  operation  1 — This  is  the  37th  report  of  the  Inspector 
appointed. 

14.740.  ISow  vre  come  to  expenses  of  Reformatories. 
Have  you  any  tabular  statement  giving  them  for  the 
whole  country  t — Yes.  You  will  find  a  retume.  of  tt 
here  on  page  23. 

14.741.  I  find  here  on  page  24,  'The  average  cost 
*  of  maintenance,  including  rent  and  expenses  of  dis- 
'  posal,  and  allowing  the  usual  set-off  for  tile  profits  of 
'  the  labours  of  the  inmates,  was  for  Boys'  Reformatories 
''in  Scotland  j£18.  Is.  8d.,  and  for  Girls'  Reformatories 
♦in  Scotland  £26,  78.  4d.,  against  £21,  28.  3d.  for 
'Boys'  Reformatories  in  England,  and  £20,  Is.  4d.  for 
'Girls'  Reformatories  in  England.'  Will  you  tell  us  how 
it  is,  that  whereas  the  average  cost  for  maintenance, 
including  rent  aud  expenses  on  disposal,  in  the  case  Of 
boys  is  £3  more  m  England  than  it  is  iu  Scotland,  the 
average  cost  in  the  case  of  girls  is  more  than  £6  less 
in  England  than  H  is  in  'ScolJand  1 — That  is  very  easily 
(fxpkined.  It  is  because  there  is  so  small  a  number  to 
divide  the  main  coat  with.  The  abstract  is  made  out 
by  dividing  the  main  cost  by  the  number  of  inmates. 

14.742.  Butthe  boys  in  England  cost  £21,  28.  3d. 
against  £18,  Is.  8d.  in  Scotland,  do  they  aoX% — That 
is  very  easily  explained.  Ttie  boys  in  Scotland  live  on 
much  less  food  than  the  boys  in  EnglaTid.  There  is 
not  so  much  niBOt  food  given  as  in  England.  They 
live  cheaper,  according  to  the  wants  and  feelittg  of  the 
country,  than  they  do  in  England. 

14.743.  Scotch  Boys'  Reformatories  are  not  so  big 
asthE  Ei^lish,  I  suppose  ? — There  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber in  the  Reformatories  iu  England  to  divide  out 
advantageously. 

1 4.744.  More  advantafjeously  than  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

14.745.  In  the  case  of  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  girl  coals  only  £20  as  against  £21  for  the 
En^h  boy,  and  £26  for  the  Scotdh  girl  7 — That  is 
precisely  so.  There  are  only  two  of  these  small  schools 
in  Scotland.  There  are  quite  a  few  handfnis  of  child- 
ren, and  the  same  staff  as  for  twice  the  number. 
Consequently  they  divide  out  for  much  more. 

14.746.  Can  you  fix  the  allowance  per  inmate  ? — 
Exactly  the  same  for  both  the  English  and  Scotch — 
63.  a- week. 


'14,747.  And  the  "Reformatory  authorities  are  sup-  Mr.  Senry 
posed,  where  It  is  possible,  to  recover  the  68.  per  weak  Bogen. 
from  "the  parents,  are  they  not  ?— The  Government  take  en  j^/igjr 
alt  the  recovery  from  the, parents.  _^__ 

14.748.  But  the  Reformatory  authorities  collect  it? 
— No ;  they  collect- nothing,  "rhe  GoverniuenteoUects 
it  all. 

14.749.  Then  will  you  let  me  know  what  the 
Government  allowance  amounts  to  in  Scotland. 
"Whatis  the  actual  expenditare-^he  total  amount  for 
Scotland  t — ^I  could  supplv  that. 

14.750.  Could  yon  tell  us  from  the  Civil -Service 
Estimates  % — Yes. 

14.751.  ^tV  Cdlin  Scat  Moncri$ff  (raading  from 
the  Estimates).  The  Scotch  Reformitoiy  Schools  re- 
ceived £12,500. 

14752.  (The  Chairman,  proceeding).  And  the 
amount  received  from  parents  of  juvenile  offenders  in 
Reformatoiy  Schools  for  1893  were  in  Scotland  what  t 
— £297. 

14.753.  So  th4t  you  practically  expend  £12>000  on 
the  6«<.  a-w«ek,  and  recover  only  £297,  or  practically 
nothing  1 — It  is  very  difficult  to  recover  from.parent« 
in  Scotland. 

14.754.  Is  it  much  more  difficult  to  recover  from 
parents  in  Scotland  than  in  England  t — Yes,  very 
ranch  more. 

1 4.755.  "What  is  the  total  English  grant  1— (iS»r  'Colin 
Scdft  'Moucreiff.)  £63,000,  of  which  £4337  is  recovered. 

14.756.  {The  Chairman.)  Sir  Colin  tells  me  from  the 
Estimates  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  in  England 
is  only  £63,080,  which  is  five  times  the  Scolch-graot. 
Therefore  the  Reformatory  system  cannot  be  so  largely 
developed  in  England  as  in  Scotland.  Of  the  £60,000 
in  England,  you  can  recover  £4^400,  or  a  fifteenth, 
against  less  than  £308  in  Scotland,  or  less  than  a 
fortieth.  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  difference  of  the 
amount  recovered  % — It  is  a  much  more  ^liffionlt  process 
in  Scotland  than  it  is  in  England.  'We  can't  appear  in 
Court  in  the  former  country.  In  England  We  utilise 
the  services  of  the  police ;  our  superintendent  of  police 
can  appear.  But  one  can't  do  that  in  -Scotland.  That 
makes  a  great  daal  of  difference. 

14.757.  In  Industrial  Schools  you  make  -a  -grant. 
"What  do  you  pay  there '1 — We  pay  5b.  a- week  in  the 
old  schools,  and  in  the  new  schools  Ss.  6d.  a-week. 

14.758.  I  thought  you  paid  4s.}— Almost  all  the 
old  schools  get  5s.  a-week,  but  it  is  slightly  reduced 
after  a  few  years,  when  the  child  has  attaixed  fifteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  reduced  to  3s.,  «nd  We  only  .pay  Ss. 
at  the  age  of  6,  and  from  5  to  8 ;  but  from  8  to  15  we 
pay  5s. 

14.759.  How  is  that  recovered  from  pajrents  ? — Ry 
the  same  process. 

14.760.  It  appears  from  the  Estimates  that  in  the 
ease  of  Reformatory  Schools  there  was  recovered  in 
England  £4,400  for  the  last  year  against  £338  in  Scot- 
land— 'that  b  to  say,  a  mere  fraction,  less  than  a 
twelfth,  of  the  amount  recovered  in  England.  In  the 
case  of  Industrial  -Schools,  on  the  other  band,  against 
£10,700  recovered  in  England,  there  is  £5289  recovered 
in  Scotland,  or  more  than  a  half.  How  is  that  differ- 
euce  to  be  accounted  forf — That  is  partly  owing  to  the 
allowances  made  by  Paroshial  Boaids  to  children  sent 
to  our  Industrial  Schools. 

14.761.  Doesnt  Uiat  occur  in  England  1— No.  We 
deal  very  much  more  with  the  parent  in  England  than 
in  Scotland.  All  Industrial  Schools  iu  Scotland  must 
be  made  pauper  establishments,  and  the  parochial 
authorises  make  a  large  use  of  them.  They  require  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  children  sent  to  those  schools, 
which  thus  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  country.  We 
have  had  many  struggles  and  fights  to  bring  these  on 
our  list,  but  we  managed  to  make  a  compromise,  and 
they  generally  pay  28.  6d.  a-week  if  a  good  case  is 
made  out,  and  that  28.  6d.  a-week  goes  to  swell  the 
amount  recovered. 

14.762.  How  are  the  same  class  of  children  dealt 
with  in  England  ? — They  are  dealt  with  in  the  Indus- 
trial School  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  there  ie  no  coive- 
spending  process  of  that  kind  in  England. 

14.763.  Can  you  tell  us  exactly  what  the  liability^)! 
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Mr.Oimrg      tfaeBkrocfaiai  Boaid  iB'in  respect  to  chilUten*— It  ia. 

Sogm.  coBtmned  io  the  dansB  of  Ibdnstrial  School*  Act  whicK 

Wjia.  UM  '*^®**^  9eotlap(^— tte  Act  of  18ff6.    Section  38  says : 

^_    ■  — *  lu  Steothmd,  wberei  a  child  aent  to-  »  Ortiffed. 

'  IndUstrW  School  nndcr  tliis  Act  is.  at  the  time  of  his 

'  being-  so  sent,  or  wrtbin  three  months  theo  last  past 

'has  been-  chargeable  to  any  parish,  the  Parochial  Board 

'and' Inspector  of  Poor  of  the  parish  of  settl^-meut  of 

'sncb-  child,  if- the  setttement  of  the  cMliis  in  any 

'  pacish  in  Scothnd,  shall,  as  long  aa  be  cootinues  so 

'  changeable,  be  liable  to  repay  to  the  Cbnomissioners  of 

'  Her  Majesty's  Tteasury  alt  expenses  incurred  in  main-. 

'  tajuing  him  at  school  under  this  Act  to  ao  amount  not 

'  exceetfing  5b.  per  week,  and,  ia  default  of  payment,, 

'those  expenses  maybe  recovered  by  the  Inspector  of 

*  rndnstrJal  Schools,  or- any  agent  of  the  Inspector  of 
'  Industrial  Schools,  or  any  agent  of  the  Itispectorin  a 
'summary  manner  before  a  magistrate  having  jurisdic- 

•  tion  in  the  place  where  the  parish  is  situate.' 

14,784.  Is  there  anything  of  that  sort  in  Etjgjand  f 
— No. 

14,76^  K  there  any  anebgous  case  in  regard  to 
Reformatory  Schpol» in  either  Scotland  or  England! — 
Nothing,    That  is  an  entirely  criminal  Act. 

14.766.  I  see  that  the  grant  for  Reformatory  Schools 
is  jei2,500 ;  for  Industrial  Schools,  ^£67,000  ;  and  for 
Day  Industrial  School",  ;£1,300.  How  do  you  pay  iu 
the  case  of  the  Day  Industrial  Schools?"— We  only  pay 
Is.  8  weak;  the  whole  cost  of  the  food  is  only  Is.  3d. ; 
and  the  School  Boards  contribute  the  rest,  and  they  also 
have  a  lien  on  the  parent 

14.767.  Isi  there  nothing  whatever  recovered  on  the 
Day  Iiniustrial  Schools  t — They  get  what  they  cau  out 
of  the  parent  We  don't  touch  that.  The  school  ia 
entitled  to  the  parental  contribution  in  the  case  of  Day 
Industrial  Schools. 

14.768.  Did  you  not  mention  that  the  Reformatory 
School  system  in  Scotland  was  dying  out  largely  t— 
It  suflWed'  greatTy  from  the  diainclinstion  of  magia- 
ttatea  to  sewl  a  boy  to  the  preliminary  course  of  iui 
prison  mentj.  but  that  is  now  taken  away,  and  the 
magistrate  can  send  him  right  from  the  Court  to  the 
Reformatory;  One  is  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  system 
will  be  more  largely  utilised. 

14,789.  They  can  do  that  in  England  too,  can  they 
not* — Yes. 

14.770.  Tou  have  told  us  about  young  people  who 
have  been  in  BefonnatDi;y  Schools  and.  got  into  grison. 
Can  yon  tell  us  anything  about  children  who  have 
been  in  Industrial  Schools  and  got  into  prison  T  Have 
you  a  table  of  percentages  analogous  to  those  given 
us  before? — I  have  some  statistics  of  the  number  of 
children  in  Ihdustrial  Schools. 

14.771.  Well,  what  is  the  mimbor  of  children  in 
Industrial  Schools  t — 4,600. 

14,7T2.  Do  you  follow  them  fbr  any  length  of  time? 
— In  exiictly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Reformatory  Schools — for  a  period  of  three  years  after 
their  discharge. 

14.773.  Does  that  include  the  period  of  probation,  or 
exclude  it  t — It  does  not  include  the  period  of  probatiou. 

14.774.  Every  child  is  let  out  on  licence  at  fifteen. 
Is  it  then  included  under  your  term  'discharged'? — 
No,  it  must  be  formally  discharged  before  it  comes 
under  onr  term  '  discharged.' 

14.775.  Have  you  got  a  table  of  discharges  similar 
to  that  you  showed  us  in  the  case  of  Reformatory 
Schools?— On  page  29  you  will  find  the  total  dis- 
charges. Toa  see  we  have  got  the  total  papulation 
there.  The  total  discharges  to  the  same  date  (Decem- 
ber 31st,  1893)  were— boys,  63,890;  girls,  16,396; 
total,  80,286. 

14.776.  But  that  is  for  the  United  Kingdom,  is  it 
not? — Yes.     On  page  31,  however,  filler  detiuls  are 

S'ven.  Scotch  schools — number  reported  on,  T873 
roteatant  boys,  of  whom  there  were  doing  well  1695, 
doubtful  41,  convicted  65,  and  unknown  72.  The  per- 
centages are  given  below,  and  show  briefly — PVotestant 
boys,  3  per  cent  of  convictions  against  15  in  Reformat 
tory  Schools ;  Protestant  girls,  2  per  cent,  convictions 
Affiiinst  3  in  the  case  of  Reformatory  Schools ;  Roman 
(Stholle  boys,  12  per  cent,  convictions  against  38  per 


cent,  in  the  Rt^rmatories ;  and  Roman  Catholic  gitls,  Mt.  Btnry 

I  per  cent,  convictions,  and  no  correspondtog^  column  in.Bogen. 

the  Rieformatories.  jaTlseB 

14.777.  How  do  you  account  for  the  greater  proper-  -'  ■ 
tion  of  convictions  in-  Roman.  Cfttholic  ex-Itidustrial 
School'  girls  than  ex-Beformatory  School   girls  ?— The 
Roman  Catholic  girls  are  very  tittle  looked'after  when 

they  are  discharged. 

14.778.  I  observe  that  the  children  appear  to  be  very 
much  better  looked  after  on  the  whole  from  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  than  from  the  Reformatory  Schools,  inas- 
much as  the  number  of  unknown  in  this  whole  lot  ia 
only  4  per  oeu>.  Protestant  boys,  3  per  cent,  Ptotestaiit 
girls,  and  2".  per  cent.  Roman  Catholic  girjs.  Can  you 
explain  that  ? — Well;  they  ate  more  easily  dealt  with. 
There  is  a  greater  tie  between  the  school' and* the  boys, 
as  naturally  you  cou-ld  expect.  The  child  is  not  so 
vicious  and  intractable,  not  so  daribg.  Then  the 
Reformatory  boy  or  girl  is  older  and  goea  awajr,  and 
gets  away  altogether.  He  has  been  stamped,  as  a 
criminal,  and  he  wants  to  get  out  of  observatioa. 

14.779.  I  suppose  you  find  there  is  a  number  of  boys, 
and  girls  outside  these  years  who  do  find  their  way  iuto 
prison? — A  good  many  girls  get  iuto  trouble  when  they 
leave,  unless  they  are  properly  looked'  after.     It  is ', 
very  critical  age  at  which  they  leave  Ihdbstrial  Schools. 

14, TOO.  In  the  Greenock  prison  I  found  14  Industrial 
School  children  during  the  year,-  and  a  few  of  them 
have  been  imprboned  several  times  in  1894.  Would 
that  surprise  you,? — No,  it  would  not  surprise  me. 

14.781.  It  is  not  an  abnormally  large  percentage 
then  t — No,  I  think  not,  if  yon  take  the  whole  popula- 
tion. It's  a  very  large  population  from  which  they  are 
taken.  Many  of  those  you  would  find  had  beeu  some 
years  away  from  the  Industrial  Schools.  But  we  can't 
very  well  apply  our  test  in  any  other  way  tbau  the 
present,  because  we  lose  sight  of  those  children.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  the  managers  of  schools  themMlvea  to 
extend  their  enquiries,  or  keep  in  touch  with  those 
children. 

14.782.  You  have  given  us  the  cost  of  boys  and  girls 
in  Scotch  and  English  Reformatories.  Can  you  give  it 
now  in  Scotch  and  English  Industrial  Schools?— On 
page  32  you  will  see  that  the  average  cost  per  head  of 
maintenance,  including  rent  and  disposal  expenses,  ia  in 
mixed  schools  fur  boys  and  girls  £14,  Os.  Id:  in  Scot- 
land', as  against  £15,  9s.  in-  England.  In  the  schools 
for  boys  only  it  is  £14,  8a  in  Scotland,  as  against 
£19,  Os.  4d.  in  England.  In  the  schools  for  girls  only, 
it  is  £13,  10s.  Od.  in  Scotland,  against  £17;  10s.  5d.  in 
England. 

14.783.  Now,  would  you  please  explain  to  us  how 
Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  are  supported. 
You  give  a  grant  of' 68.  a  week  in  the  case  of  Reforma- 
tories, and  5s.  or  less  in  the  Industrial  Schools,  do  you 
not  ?— Yes,  58.  or  3s.  6d. 

14.784.  Then  who  contributes  the  balance? — The 
balance  is  made  up  in  England  by  something  which 
exists  only  to  a  very  small  extent  in  Scotland.  No 
child  is  received  from  the  committing  authoritir 
without  a  guarantee  of  Is.  6d.,  2s.,  or  3%.  6d.  a- week 
in  addition  to  the  Government  allowance.  Ih  ^le  case 
of  the  Reformatories,  a  child  would  not  be  received 
without  a  guarantee  from  the  committing  authority  of  a 
supplementary  grant  of  38.  or  2s.  6d.,  as  it  may  happen. 

14.785.  Who  guarantees  that  then? — The  County 
Council,  or,  in  former  times,  the  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  County  Councils  have  the  fullest  statutory  author- 
ity to  contribute  to  the  management  of  those  schools. 

14.786.  Then  can  the  County  Councils  recover  that? 
— There  is  no  recovery.     It  is  an  absolute  grant 

14.787.  Is  there  any  other  method  by  which  they 
are  supported? — The  profit  derived  from  industrial 
pursuits — what  they  make  for  themselves,  of  course- 
but  nothing  else.  In  England  in  the  large  schools  the 
boys  can  go  out  and  assist  their  neighbours  in  farm 
work,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  all  the  agricultural  colonies  the 
boys  do  go  out  freely  whenever,  their  labour  is  required 
or  acceptable. 

14.788.  You  speak  of  agricultural  colonies.  Do  you 
mean  Reformatories? — I  mean  Reformatories  established 
right  in  the  country. 
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14.789.  Who  has  the  control  of  the  Ref ormatorieB  ? 
— The  managers  themselves  of  the  different  institu- 
tions. Bat  we  grant  licences,  and  they  satisfy  our 
requirements.  They  carry  on  the  institution  at  their 
own  discretion,  but  in  conformity  with  our  regulations. 
They  must  not  exceed  the  Home  Office  regulations. 

14.790.  Do  you  say  in  Scotland  there  are  no  grants 
by  the  County  Councils  1 — Not  to  the  same  extent.  The 
Prison  Board  in  past  times  were  accustomed  to  make 
an  occasional  grant,  but  no  capitation  grant  like  that 
in  England.  Uence  the  difference  in  the  cost  per 
head.  The  Scotch  schools  can't  afi'ord  it,  but  the 
English  schools  haye  the  money,  and  they  spend  it. 

14.791.  But  take  the  case  of  certain  Beformatories, 
for  instance  Aberdeen,  where  the  County  Council  give, 
I  think,  £600  a-year.  How  is  that) — Those  schools 
gut  into  pecuniary  trouble,  and  applied  to  the  County 
Council,  and  I  think  the  agreement  was  to  give  them 
£6v0  or  £800  a-year.     But  that  is  an  unusual  thing. 

14.792.  But  has  not  the  County  Council  here  power 
to  make  this  contribution  of  Is.  6d.  or  23.  as  it  is 
wanted  t — That  form  of  capitation  grant  is  not  adopted 
in  Scotland. 

14.793.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  statutory 
puwer  of  the  English  County  Council  and  the  Scotch 
County  Council  in  that  matter  t — Yes,  I  think  there 
would  bo  some  legal  differences.  Their  powers  are  not 
stated  in  the  same  way.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
there  is  anything  to  prevent  the  County  Council  in 
Scotland  at  present  from  providing  capitation  grants. 
It  would  be  not  be  awarded  quite  in  the  same  manner, 
but  one  has  not  found  there  is  really  any  legal  difficulty 
iu  the  way  of  Scotch  County  Councils  contributing. 

14.794.  What  does  your  inspection  of  these  schools 
consist  of  1  Have  you  just  one  inspection?  Are  there 
Inspectors  for  the  different  branches,  or  does  one 
Inspector  do  the  whole  work  ? — Our  inspection  is  very 
comprehensive. 

14.795.  Oh  yes.  I  merely  ask  what  it  is.  Yon 
inspect  yourself,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

14.796.  Then  du  you  inspect  the  education  as  well 
as  everything  else? — We  do.  We  inspect  also  the 
bedding  and  the  domestic  arrangements  and  everything 
in  the  house.  We  have  to  look  into  everything  and  see 
that  the  requirements  and  wants  of  the  boys  are  properly 
looked  after.  Everything  comes  under  our  notice 
when  we  go;  therefore  I  say  it  is  a  most  comprehensive 
thing,  and  requires  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  of 
the  schools  to  do  it  properly.  Of  late  years,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  we  are  trying  to  introduce  a  second,  or  surprise 
visit  in  addition  to  the  annual  regular  inspection.  I 
may  say  that  nearly  all  the  schools  in  Scotland  have 
been  subjected  to  a  surprise  visit  in  1894. 

14.797.  You  are  the  educational  authority  as  well 
as  everything  ? — Yes,  we  have  to  examine  every  child 
once  a  year. 

14.798.  And  the  code  you  use  is  the  English  code? — 
It  is  very  much  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
We  can't  come  up  to  the  English  code  in  every 
particular,  but  we  sail  as  close  to  the  wind  as  we  can. 
We  are  obliged  to  put  the  same  test  nearly  to  all 
children,  but  there  is  not  very  much  difference. 

14.799.  Is  there  any  practical  reason  why  the 
edncational  inspector  should  not  do  the  educational 
part  of  this  inspection  ? — There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  he  should  not,  except  thid — that  it  gives 
the  Home  Office  Inspector  a  very  close  knowledge  of 
the  children  being  with  them  four  or  five  hours  iu  the 
school.  When  I  sit  down  to  make  an  inspection  I  mix 
with  the  children.  They  talk  to  me,  and  I  see  how  they 
are  made  up  and  how  they  do  their  work.  I  gather 
there,  too,  what  the  real  tone  of  the  management  is. 

14.800.  Have  you  any  table  iu  your  report  show- 
ing the  educational  status  of  the  children  in  Scotch 
Schools? — In  every  case  there  is  a  full  educational 
report  of  every  school  iu  the  kingdom. 

14.801.  Have  you  no  summary  embracing  the  whole 
country  ? — ^Well,  there's  a  very  full  educational  report 
here  on  page  268  :     '  Educational  state. — Order  and 

*  attention   iu  both  schoolrooms   very  good.     In  the 

*  boys'  schoolroom  there  were  20  iu  Standard  V. ;  a 
'  very   good   class,    good    work,    no    failures.       25   iu 
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'  Standard  lY. ;  reading  writing,  and  arithmetic  good ;  Mr.  flenry 

'  dictation  good,  with  one  exception.     In  both  these  Bogert 

'  classes,  the  children  had  been  taught  mental  arithmetic, 

'  and  geography   of  Europe.      25   in   Standard  III.; 

'  reading  good ;  writing  generally  good ;  6  failures  in 

'  dictation ;  two  failures  in  arithmetic.     16  in  Standard 

'  n. ;  reading,  with  one  exception,  good ;  writing  very 

'  fair ;  five  failures  in  dictation ;  four  in  arithmetic. 

'  Standard    I.   were   receiving  instructions  with  the 

'girls.       In  the  second  schoolroom  I  found  12  girls 

'  in   Standard   IV. ;    a  good  class,  all   passed  in  all 

'  subjects.     12   girls  in  Standard  III. ;  reading  good ; 

'  spelling    indifferent ;    writing    very    fair ;    dictation 

'  good ;  one  failure  in  arithmetic.     10  in  Standard  II.; 

'  one  failure  in  arithmetic.    6  girls  and  19  boys  iu 

'  Standard  I. ;  coming  on  very  well.      15  boys   and 

'  6  girls  in  a  preparatory   class ;  mostly  newcomers.' 

Moreover,  there  is  an  individual  examination  of  all  the 

children.     We  take  every  child  in  every  class,   and 

every  chUd  reads  to  us,  and  does  four  or  five  sums  on 

the  slate,  and   does  dictation,  and  gives  answers  in 

geography  and  also  does  a  piece  of  recitation,  &c 

14.802.  How  many  schools  are  you  able  to  overtake 
in  the  course  of  the  year? — Our  schools  amount  to 
about  140  in  England  and  Scotland,  of  which  34  are  in 
Scotland.   There  are  three  Inspectors  at  the  present  time. 

14.803.  This  is  the  educational  report  on  the 
Dundee  Industrial  School  for  Girls :  '  The  order  and 
'  attention  in  the  schoolroom  were  very  good ;  but  the 
'  girls  scarcely  so  bright  as  I  have  seen  them.  But 
'  tiiey  passed  a  very  fair  examination.  There  were  20 
'  girls  in  Standard  Y. ;  very  fair  reading,  very  good 
'writing;-  one  failure  in  dictation;  four  failures 
'  in  arithmetic.  12  in  Standard  IV.;  very  fair  read- 
'  ing ;  very  good  writing;  one  failure  in  dictation,  and 
'  one  in  arithmetic.  12  in  Standard  III. ;  no  failures. 
'  10  in  Staudard  II;  no  failures.  16  in  Standard  I.; 
'one  failure  in  arithmetic.  Nine  in  a  preparatory 
'  cla-ss  ;  all  very  young  or  newcomers.  The  girls  ate 
'  exercised  in  musical  drill,  and  are  taught  singing.' 
We  visited  that  school,  and  were  struck  with  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  girls  in  Standard  Y. 
had  been  through  Standard  Y.  before,  once  or  twice, 
and  one  even  three  times.  How  was  that  ? — Yes,  we 
don't  think  it  desirable  to  go  beyond  Standard  Y.  in 
our  Industrial  Schools.  We  don't  see  the  necessity  of 
girls  learning  decimal  fractions:  I  would  rather  see 
them  learning  the  making  of  puddings. 

14.804.  Bat  is  the  alternative  of  making  puddings 
given  ? — There  is  the  alternative  given  to  every  child. 
We  only  require  them  to  keep  up  to  a  certain  standard 
after  reaching  it,  and  then  to  perfect  the  industrial 
training  of  the  child  in  sewing,  machine  work,  and 
especially  cooking,  or  laundry  work,  or  whatever  the 
girl  is  going  in  for.  We  think,  and  I  am  sure  the  ladies 
agree  with  us,  that  it  is  far  better  to  do  this  than  to  go 
on  ci-ammiug  a  quantity  of  stuff  into  their  heads  which 
they  will  forget  after  six  months. 

14.805.  Are  the  girls  freed  from  work  at  the  class  to 
do  this  industrial  work  ? — They  don't  go  every  day  to 
the  school  room,  but  we  take  care  that  they  read  every 
night,  and  we  keep  up  the  standard  they  have  reached. 

14.806.  Then  Standard  Y.  is  kept  up  all  round? 
— Yes,  we  don't  see  any  advantage  in  going  beyoud  it 
I  give  you  my  impression  alter  long  acquaintance  with 
these  schools.  The  children  forget  everything  with  the 
greatest  ease.  We  sometimes  have  children  coming  back 
after  a  year,  and  they  seem  to  forget  everything.  As 
for  decimal  fractions  or  mensuration,  it  is  useless. 

14.807.  Can  you  tell  us  what  standard  of  the  Scotch 
Code  Standard  Y.  corresponds  to? — Scotch  reading 
and  acquaintance  with  books  is  admirable,  but  they  are 
always  behind  when  we  apply  Standard  Y.  arith- 
metic to  Scotch  schools,  because  the  Scotch  standard  is 
a  standard  behind. 

14.808.  But  are  the  other  subjects  of  the  Scotch 
standard  the  same  ?  Does  Standard  Y.  of  the  Euglish 
Code  correspond  with  Standard  V.  of  the  Scotch  iu 
other  respects  ? — It  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  Scotch 
Code.  It  is  superior  tu  the  Scotch  Code  only  in  the 
matter  of  urithmctic. 

14.809.  (Bi/  Dr.  Sutherland.)    Do  you  expect  the 
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Mr.  Baury      same  standaid  of  efiSciency  in  the  staDdards  is  ladustrial 

&)gen.  Schools  as  you  do  in  a  public  school  t — Quite ;  there  are 

,      !.-.  not  quite  so  many  extra  subjects,  however.     We  can't 

•    *°"  quite  keep  up  to  the  standard  of   public  schools  in 

those. 

14.810.  Then  you  are  not  so  rigid  in  your  examina- 
tion of  an  Industrial  School  child  as  the  Inspector  of  a 
public  school  would  be  t — Xot  quite  in  extra  subjects, 
but  in  the  rest  we  are  quite  as  particular. 

14.811.  How  about  girls'  work)  Is  that  part  of 
your  Code  t — ^That  is  quite  a  part  of  our  Code. 

14.812.  And  do  yon  inspect  that  also  % — Yes. 

14.813.  Is  it  satisfactory? — We  always  have  very 
good  knitting  and,  I  may  say,  sewing  too.  I  think  our 
English  sewing  is  superior  to  the  Scotch  sewing,  but 
the  Scotch  knitting  is  superior  to  the  English. 

14.814.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  A  boy  is 
committed,  we  will  say,  by  a  magistrate  to  a  Reforma- 
tory for  5  years.  That  is  considered,  I  suppose,  as  a 
sort  of  sentence  more  or  less  punitive ;  but  we  found 
cases  in  which,  after  a  boy  had  been  so  sentenced,  the 
Reformatories  would  not  take  him  in,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged.    Is  that  a  common  thing  t — Not  very  common. 

14.815.  I  give  you  an  example.  We  found  iu  Dundee 
prison  a  boy  suffering  from  lupus  of  the  face.  He  had 
been  sentenced,  the  Qoveruur  told  me,  in  the  first  place 
to  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  and  then  to  the  Reformatory. 
The  custom,  the  Governor  told  me,  was  to  leave  the 
name  of  the  Reformatory  blank  until  they  found 
whether  the  Refonnatory  would  take  him.  Is  that  so  % 
— That  is  the  custom. 

14.816.  No  Reformatory  would  take  this  boy  because 
he  had  lupus  of  the  face,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  he 
walked  about  his  business.  He  had  been  iu  gaol  re- 
peatedly since.  What  do  you  say  to  that  I — Now  you 
name  that  lupua  of  the  face,  I  can  tell  yon  that  you 
would  not  get  a  Reformatory  in  the  kingdom  that 
would  take  him  in.  We  don't  call  ourselves  infirmaries. 
There  are  not  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Reform- 
atories to  deal  with  such  a  case.  It  would  be  a 
chronic  case. 

14.817.  There's  another  case  we  came  across— a  boy 
iu  Glasgow  prison  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  a  Re- 
formatory, and  who  had  had  some  operation  performed 
on  him  there  which  brought  about  a  certain  form  of 
paralysis  that  made  him  an  undesirable  inmate,  and  he 
was  turned  out  at  half  his  time.  Have  you  anything 
to  say  in  regard  to  that  1 — I  may  say  at  once  no  Reform- 
Atory  could  take  such  a  case.  It  could  not  deal 
with  it 

14.818.  But  this  came  on  after  he  was  in,  and  he 
was  then  turned  out — Witnes$. — ^The  first  thing  they 
would  do  when  they  found  it  out — when  they  found  a 
boy  unfit  for  discipline  or  industrial  work — would  be 
to  put  him  out  A  boy  unfit  for  discipline  and  an 
industrial  occupation  would  not  be  received  in  our 
Industrial  Schoola  They  have  not  means  to  deal  with 
those  cases. 

14.819.  There's  another  case  I  should  like  an  ex- 
planation of.  In  visiting  a  Reformatory  we  were  told 
of  a  girl  who  had  been  sent  there,  and  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  a  certain  disease  that  compelled  her 
being  sent  to  a  Lock  Hospital  When  she  came  back 
she  was  more  or  less  obstreperous,  and  she  was  sent  to 
a  Magdalen  Institution.  I  don't  at  all  question  that 
that  may  have  been  a  very  good  place  for  her,  but  is 
there  any  provision  of  the  law  sanctioning  such  a 
thing } — We  frequently  have  cases  of  the  kind.  We 
4end  them  to  the  infirmary  or  the  hospital  of  the  place 
near  to  which  the  Reformatory  is  situated,  and  if  we 
«au  deal  with  the  case  we  take  them  in. 

14.820.  I  am  not  questioning  that  It  is  evident 
'that  you  should  be  able  to  send  them  to  a  special 
tiospital;  but  the  point  of  this  girl's  case  was  that 
-when  she  came  back  and  was  obstreperous — committed 
some  breaches  of  discipline  or  something  of  that  sort — 
she  was  sent  to  a  Magdalen  Institution.  Was  that 
legal  % — Well,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  that  child  was 
something  more  than  obstreperous ;  she  was  outrageous. 

14.821.  I  am  not  questioning  that,  but  what  is  the 
machinery  under  which  that  would  be  dnnel — A 
medical  certificate  must  be  sent  to  the  SccretArv  of 


State,  and  ha  sends  a  discharge  on  the  understanding  Ur.  Hmry 
that  she  would  be  sent  to  one  of  these  penitentiaries.      Rog«r>. 

14.822.  Would   the  girl   be  discharged  ?— Entirely  gojlf^ggr 
discharged.     No  manager  has  the  power  to  send  a  boy         "' 

or  girl  away  without  the  concurrence  and  the  special 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

14.823.  So,  was  she  discharged  before  going  to  the 
Magdalen  Institution? — I  don't  say  she  was,  but  she 
ought  to  have  been. 

14.824.  Then  a  girl  being  put  in  a  Reformatory,  if 
she  had  not  been  discharged,  I  suppose  would  be  in 
the  position  of  an  inmate  out  on  licence,  still  a  prisoner 
of  the  place  ? — She  would  be  regarded  as  an  inmate  out 
on  licence,  but  we  should  not  pay  for  her  in  one  of 
those  institutions — we  should  not  pay  it  to  the  Re- 
formatory. 

14.825.  You  would  not  pay  the  grant,  even  if  the 
girl  was  not  discharged  1 — "The  moment  she  leaves  the 
institution  the  Government  grant  is  gone. 

14.826.  If  she  is  out  on  probation  is  the  grant  gone? 
—Yes. 

14.827.  Would  it  be  competent  then  to  make  use  of 
the  probational  machinery  to  send  her  out  to  such  a 
place  as  a  Magdalen  Institution) — Only  on  licence. 
We  conld  not  put  her  under  the  disciplinary  charge  of 
any  other  institution  and  pay  for  it. 

14.828.  What  is  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  trans- 
fers?— On  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
transfer  from  oue  school  to  another  there  is  a  warrant 
granted  and  sent  to  both  schools,  and  the  thing  is 
done. 

14.829.  Is  there  any  machinery  for  visiting  Re- 
formatories and  Industrial  Schools — apart,  I  mean, 
from  the  people  who  subscribe  to  them  and  take  an 
interest  in  them? — On  certain  days  they  are  always 
open.     They  are  not  closed  places  at  all. 

14.830.  Is  there  visiting  by  Justices? — No  visiting 
by  Justices,  because  there  u  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment, and  Justices  constitute  those  oommittees  fre- 
quently. 

14.831.  Then,  in  the  case  of  a  Reformatory  for 
instance,  you  might  have  a  committee  without  any 
official  member  whatever,  might  you  not? — Only  a 
self-constituted  committee,  but,  of  course,  they  are 
respectable  gentlemen. 

14.832.  What  are  your  rules  about  corporal  punish- 
ment ? — ^These  are  all  laid  down  by  law. 

14.833.  What  are  the  corporal  punishments? — In  a 
Refonnatory,  they  oonxist  iu  punishments  up  to  18 
strokes  of  the  birdi ;  and  in  an  Industrial  School  they 
are  not  to  exceed  12  strokes.  That  is  for  very  extreme 
punishments,  of  course.  There  are  modified  forms,  and 
the  discipline  is  mainly  carried  on  after  all  by  a  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments,aud  so  the  boys  find  if  they 
commit  an  ordinary  offence. 

14.834.  What  about  confinement? — Confinement  to 
a  cell  is  permitted  up  to  three  days. 

14.835.  A  dark  cell?— No,  a  light  cell.  No  dark 
cell  is  allowed. 

14.836.  You  don't  allow  flogging  for  girls,  do  you  ? 
— Certainly,  if  they  are  very  obstreperous.  Sometimes 
it  is  more  necessary  for  girls  than  for  boys,  but  it  must 
be  modified  by  circumstances.  But  there  are  cases  and 
conditions  under  which  corporal  punishment  must  be 
inflicted  on  girls  as  well  as  boys,  or  we  could  not  keep 
up  discipline.  I  don't  advocate  any  too  severe  control 
over  girls,  but  there  have  been  cases  in  my  experience 
where  nothing  but  a  whipping  will  bring  these  children 
to  their  senses. 

14.837.  Up  to  what  age  does  the  official  permission 
to  whip  girls  extend  ?— I  don't  think  there  is  any 
official  rule;  it  is  best  perhaps  not  to  have  one  on 
that  point,  but  of  course  we  generally  recommend  no 
application  of  corporal  punishment  to  girls  after  the 
age  of  14  or  15.     It  is  for  the  young  girls  I  advocate  it. 

14.838.  {By  Dr.  Stttherland.)  Are  all  punishments 
logged? — Every  punishment  is  required  to  be  recorded. 

14.839.  Should  you  inspect  the  punishment  books 
when  you  make  your  inspection?-—!  do,  and  sign 
them. 

14.840.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  yon  have  hospicals 
attached  to  every   Industrial   School  and   Industrial. 

uigiiizea  oy  n^j  vy  v^'pt  ^v^ 
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Mr.  Semv      Tmaiag,   Sbitph^Wo  H»m-  in   TaMUBg'  Shifie.  tee 
Sogers.  mndamto-  QtiMti  bMk.  UPt(  ffts  caitin»l!  vaeti    We^.  a»  a^ 

30  Jan^89&,  K?'****'^  "^"^^  Moditlwo)  t*  a  pn^lift  hoapitoll 

1_  I4,^4J>  And.tbajr-a«Qb(afiight:l»iik,  v^en,  <auad|.ta 

tttoatuptr^YlsA. 

14,842.  If  yoa  caoBiite  roaeima  a  bsj)  ink)  a  Be< 
fQnii«tpr«fi  hacawn  be. !»»»  gatt  liqiw  on;  the  fa««<.  hare 
yoK.au7  sui^gysttDO  ta  mitke;  as  to  wbttb,  ^umld.  ba-Uoiie 
with  that  boy? — I  can't  make  any  suggeatioO' in. regard 
to  tbttt  pfMitieufer  of»%.  I  sm.  iwi  diffionltji,  htuKvar, 
ia  tha  way,  of  wtaUisbing  ml  Ibdiurtnal.  School  on 
IM[<wi»»t(vyjaths.  opnotcys  foMdia  taeataicnii  ofi  tlioae 
caam. 

HS43>  T\a»itii«  d«tlieLwitktha:bed-weMer»UJWeU 
wa  eture  th0tiva»  far  an<  wejoao. 

14,844.  Is  not  a  bed  wetter  quite  as  objectitiDable  a 
boy  ar9  «  bay  witli  lupua.  on.  hia>  anml-^Un,  we  ean 
deai  with  the  om,  nott  mtii  tha  olhen  Wa  can  daal. 
with  the  iirst  olai*  ypti.  speak  of;  baouiae'  by  cantel 
raMM^BWntv  ki4idtiee«v.  attanttos,  aod  vdgtlauceiwe  ean 
cure  tlie  one,  but  the  other  case  we  could  not.  daal 
with. 

lii,84Su  Thisre  mia  &  hayi  svfisring  twrn  tk»t  sktn 
di»«aae  to  whieh  I  havie  jutt>  refamdv  wdtoiwaa  di»> 
missed  ffom  a.  Bfifognmatery  and.  ttumad  adrift ;  and  wer 
found  him  in  Edinburgh  piison:  bocausa  ha  waaa  di»- 
agmmbfe  boy  ia  tokiMtL  What  db  ]K)U' say  to  iteu?^ 
Weil,  %.  Itttla  voift  anquii;^  would  find  other  eauM* 
ptobahly  fon  that:  disuiaaal.  K  would,  be'  an  ioooio 
rigibie  oasa^.  and  the  boy  would  he  »  dirty,  idle*- felloe 

14,846.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  officers  and 
bigger  bcya  hayct  beui  kruKwn  to  bully  those  boyft  as 
being  undesirable  mambersi  of  tins  scb(Mtll~>I  eao'fe 
allow  tjiat  geneonUy.  An  inoi^abla  mapi  mi^^t  be 
unkind  t«  a  hs(y;  likft  that,  hut  a.  oapohk  man  w»uld' 
look  after  him. 

14,^847.  Do  yoa  taiillytfaiak  tiiat  a  boy  beeausahe 
has  lupns  on  lua.  noia  should  he  kepb  out  of  a  aahool 
whare  thsra  iai  a)8aull  hoapital  aad  ttdoatar  attached  t 
—Yes,  I  do. 

14.848.  Why»  is  thane  tt  doetor  on  tbe  staffT'—To 
deal.wudk  tlie-ordiaary  aaBB%  not  the  eactraordinBry  caacK 
We  oaa't  deal  with  thoas.  extreme -caus,  suefa  aa  bteaking 
out  of  dijphthso&and  typhoid  fenrec  Such  a  oasa  wvxild 
require  constant  attention.  You  w^mld  ra^ie  at  mnaa 
to  dadl  with  a  caae.  of.  lupiia  This  acfaool  is  for  dis- 
cipline and  improTemoBt ;  it:  is  no*  an  iofimaryi 

14.849.  Bufe  atiU  you  tiiink  those  ohildien  ongbtr  to 
be  dealt  with  ainne  way  1 — 'Yes,  cartainly,  but'  wa  can't 
do  ib  wdth.  the  preaent:  oonstitntioa  of  oax  sdmoLa 

14,860.  Who  decides  what  the  dii^easea  we  wMch 
shotviid  eoEoltadeaboyargirl  from  any  of  thoas  seboelst 
— 'The  meiiical  offieer  would  aay^ '  Thia  ia  a  (4ironio-aasa^ 
'  and  weuhi  reqcdra  a  oune  and.-  a  apeeial  tnaitimeBtr' ; 
and  we  are  also  afraid  that  tk»  tfaiag>  might  sptoad. 
Bat  our  aiolrboys  alwajrs:  maet' with' kind  attentkuu 

14,851.  Do  yon  think  that-  an  axtre  allowunea  would 
be  giren  for  such  a.  case  in  aspedal  iustrtutioat^— I  do 
so.  I  don't  see  that  the  Gkivernment  should  have  any- 
proper  olgeetian  to  the.  establisfament  of  such  a<  si)h«al, 
and  to  giving  Ss.  or  even  10».  of  a  granb 

L4vS5£.  {£y  the  Qhairman.)  Do  I  underataad  yon  to 
say  that  you  think  the  Govenunaut  would  have  no 
objection  in  the  ana  of  a  special  soboel  fortiie  noeptioii 
of  erfonnaboiy  aaid  industrial  sehoel  ohtMneDi  w4io 
were  infitm  and  snbjeet  to  some  diaaase,  auob  aa<  has 
been  referred  to't<--I  quite  beliavo'  that  tlio  Home 
Secratacy,  if'  the  case  wen  prnpasl^  repraaeutad  to  him, 
woidd  be  most  anxious  to  entertain  a  scheme  and  giive 
some  additional  grant.  Til  not  sa^  a  donblp  graot^  hut 
soma  addiliaaal  graat. 

14,863.  {By  Dr.  Sut/mrland.)  Who  do  you  think' 
should  dasida  what  the  diaeams  ara  that  shonld'exehidi* 
a  boy  tt^Thaflo  have  not  been  tabuhited.  A  coraBiiblwe 
of.  medical  raen-wonld  soen-  giro  ne  reaaouabla>adi«io» 
on  that  point;.  They  would'  exclude  all  those  cbronic 
caaeS'  ai^  invetenate  caaea  that?  yon  cea't  dieal  'wilih' 
except  after  ai  long  coutee'  of  treatment;  Oar  medieal 
men  soe  aoKiona  to  reoeive  cases,  and'  would  not  refnae 
them  except  under  such  discouragement. 

14,854.  In  the  medical  report  filled  in  before  the  boy 
goes  to  the  school  you  don't  specify  any-  coropiainte. 


and'  a>  boy  iuaj>  bwr»  a  good^  phy8ii)tte  and'  yet'  Itare  Mr.  St^y 
lupua  off  the  neae  t—W-tf  don't-  eiipeot'  hih».     'We  «mW  Soger*. 
uob  deal'  with'  Wmj  miHinft  with  other  beys.     Snoh  a  _.  t^~~^. 
boy  would' g».  about  and-  db  what  Be  llkad  bwsausehe,  ^'"^    •  ^ 
knew  he  was  not  subject  to  any  discipline. 

14(860)  Bui>:in>pit!Mme  ttieeKteteuoe  of  lli^iuaen'the 
aosa  iS'  no  MDouaefor  eaeaping- discipUmi ? — tn-  prison 
no  oondittotw  oan  b»]ai<]  dbwn.     Here  they  can. 

14,856.  The  some  oondttibne  in  regard'  to  punbh- 
menta.  tpr-  breaahss^  of  discipline,  itc.,  would  ap^df,  I 
should  thiitk,  equally  to  ai  reforaiatery  school  as  tg  a 
prison,  in  which  tA«re  are  &  good  many  of  the  same 
age  as  ia  met  with  in  a  refOratatory? — TTiere  is'  no 
neeeeaaty'tD  receive  any^oaso'  in  a  reformatory,  wltereaa 
in  a  priaoB  you'  mast  reoeive  e^iy  one.  A  rertn-raattwy 
is  not  a  priaimy  but  a  school. 

14>8ST.  {Bp  Sir  CoHn  SeoH-  Monerief.)  Ib  cases 
neap  tfie-  border  of  England  and  Scotland,  do  Seeteh 
boy*,  always,  go  to  Scotch  schools,  and  English  to 
English  V— Mostly,  but  spme'boys  gw  overthe  border. 
We  aaad'  b«g«8  to  9traB»a*r  Refbrmatory  from-  tlh* 
Mansion  House-  here.  There  has  been  a  ceramunica- 
tioB  betwean'Stranraer-and'the  Ikird  Mfeyt)r,  and' boys  ' 
have  bsen  sent  to  StranraQr  fbr  many  yearsi 

14.868.  Now,  who  settles  th«  [AfiM  where  they  are 
to  go  ?— The  authoritiee  ha«ro  the  right-  under  the  Act 
of  making  agreement  with  the  mana<,'ers  of  the  variuns 
seheols  oa  ^ej^  think-  proper.  Stranraer  takes-  t^em 
beoaaae  tbey  get-  2a.  6d;  a-  week:  Tbe-Stranraer  people 
get  notiiing  from  the-  CSmnty  Cbmicfl  or  the  PHson 
Board.  They  have  to  make  the  money  or  get- if  from"' 
thoao  wtta  send'  tfae-oHildren.  But  it-  is  a  sel^contsineil 
seliool;  and  does  a  grea^  detd  of  work. 

14.869.  In  that  oase.  Mew  db  tfeey  collect- the  money 
fram.  the  psrentBt — We  oollfeot  the  money  ft-om  t^ 
parent*  in  the  spot  they  reside  in,  and  they  are  mostly 
iu  London,. so  we-oolleet  ill 

14,8W.  SupjHJsea  beyor  girl  is  sentenced' to  a  re- 
fotmotory,  the  ehiid  oannet^  go  straight  from  the  dock 
to-  the  reformatory  it  t^e  refbrmatory  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  country.  'WTiat  is  done  with  it  in  the 
meantiaie?  Where-  does  i*  apend-  the  nicht-  or  two 
nights  on  tfc»  way  t— WWl,  the  deimrtment  now  pays 
for-  the  transftsvneq-  of  tlte-  child'  from  one  point  to 
another:  If  the  cbfld'  worse  going  to  Stranraer,  he 
would  be  put  up  at  CThrlialb-mmt- likely; 

14,881.  And  wfeere  would  he  put  up  tliero-? — Hfe 
would  be  in'ohargeuf  a  pellce  constable,  who  would  bo 
responsiblfe. 

14,862.  Is  that  done  straight  away?  Is  t^ere 
always  woonslable  ready  t«  take  a  child  right  away  at 
Polioa  Gbopte  ih'  Bhgbtndi"— There  are  certainly  men 
ready-  Ett  onoe^ 

14,8«S.  »»>delay'!i— Wo  delay  whateter-.  He- is- sent 
right  aimty. 

14,864.  Stippese  any  child  seiitJenced  by  a  county  ' 
magistmte,  would'  there  be  any  delay  there?! — There 
would  not  be  much  delay  with  county  constables. 
They  get  the  mo«i«y  back-.  TlieTe  used  to  be  a  littie 
diffionlty  at  first,  after  tKe  change.  We  bad  this 
arrangement  in-  reformatory  school  procedure.  A 
boy  wa»  sent  to  prison  first,  and  then  to  die  re- 
formatory, and-  when  there  -was  a  change  it-  was-  a 
little  disordiefed  at  flret.   B'ofr we're  worfciugall  ri^frnow. 

14,860.  {^  Mlt»  Stevetm<jn.)  Ik  it  not  the  case  that 
in-thelicenoes  to  these^rei^matory  and  industrial  schools 
the  monagani  bare  power  to-  refuse  children,  and  that 
in  the  committing  seetione  of*  the  Act  the  phrase  is 
tised'  '  to  a  sehori  of  which- the  managers  are  wilUttg-to 
'  reeeiye  hiBi'1i--It-ie  ao. 

14,866.  Then,  how  db  you-  find  out  when  a  boy  is 
committed-  and  before  S«'  is  sent  off  to  a  partictriar 
school  that  the  managers  are  -wilHnfr  to  receive  him  ? — 
In  t*e  main  part  of  this  business  previous  anangements 
are  madb-  for  the  reeeption  of  boys  from  dlfiferent 
localltiee  whom  they  guarantee  to  receive. 

14,887.  Befhrethecaoe  ii tried ? — Wh8te\'ercaee you 
like  to  send  them,  if  ii^  satikfiee  their- general  conditiona 
th^  wilf  raoeive'  it. 

141,86*1  Btot  r  have- known  cases  where  an  industrial 
school  and'  reformatory  were  full,  and  the  boys  have 
been  going  about  after  a  term  of  imprisonment  with  no 
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plaetito senJ'tliun  t.>.  latlie  case  Cl  iuiludtrial  scbouls, 
«  chtM  »as  going'sboTTt^tfa'a^aittlut  AttacheH  to  bim 
SO'Jgh/isiS  ""^  no. place  ready  to  -receive  him.  "Whdt  would  .you 
.^_._  ■  say  about  ihat  sort  d(  esse  t— The  Inaafttrial  school 
'boyctti  be  uailttD  the  tfntou  wcrikhoiwe,  or  he  mtyr'be 
■wut  to  'the  police  cells.  That  dflficul^,  however,  of 
^Wheftto  kefepia'bojr  hi'the  intft^vil  is  ndt  jet  settled. 

W,869.  There  "was  a  veiy  considerable  coutribution 
made  by  Pdnochial  Uoards  in  SoAtland  for  children 
marntainerf  in  tnJostrial  schools.  "So  'far  as  1  can 
umke  out  the  axucnttt  was  somewhere  alx>ut  2150,  vras 
It  not?— Oh,  it  is  rtweh  laiger'than  that 

14.870.  I^ym«ms  from  parents  and  Tarochial 
'Bwardsl— Tt  fe  inostlv  frmnTParoChial  Boards. 

14.871.  'I  should  like  to  undemaud  this  table  whieh 
^ws'the  pattieuiarsOf  theTecei^  given'to  each  school, 
beginning  at  page  432.— These  Parochial  Board  pay- 
ments are  made  under  the  17th  section  6f  the  Industrial 
Hdhools  Act  «f  1^66.  The  Parochial  "Boards  pay  the 
whole  cost. 

14.872.  Oh,  this  is  rtially  xi^hfit  is  paid  tb  the 
mauagCfs  df  the  schools  Taud  ndt  to  th*  Treasury  ?— 
Yes.  "When  a  thild  is  insulwrdlnate  ait  the  workhouse, 
they  say  to  the  industrial  school,  '  Will  you  take  this 
boy ? '  The  section  runs  'as  foHtTWS : — 'WhOTB  "the 
'  guardiaus  of  the  poor  of  a  Union,  or  of  a  parish 
'  wherein  relief  is  administered  by  Hi o  BMnl  of  GUdril- 
'  ians,  or  the  Board  of  Managemeut  of  a  district  pauper 
'  school,  or  the  Parochial  Board  of  a  parish  or  com- 
'  bftMti«n,  i^pNMUt'to  :tWD  jUsHcea  w  b  WlLgiilrite  t)«t 
'  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
'  maintained  in  a  workhouse  or  pauper  school  of  a  (mk>n 
'  or  parish,  or  in  a  district  pauper  school,  or  in  the 
'  poorhoose  of  a  parish  or  WflUbiiiatinU,  is  rgfta*t<Jry,  or 
'  is  the  child  of  parents  sitlteroy  Whom  has  btfdn  con- 
'  dieted  of  a  crime  or  ofilfcme  panWbable  Vith  penal 
'  servitude  or  imprisonment,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that 
'  he  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  under  this  Aa^  (he 

*  '  '  justices  or  magistrate  m^y,  if  Aitisiied  that  it  is  ex- 
'  pedieut  to  deal  with  the  child  under  this  Act,  order 
'  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial  achool.' 

14.873.  With  regard  to  the  education  given  to 
children  in  industrial  schools,  you  examine,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  aecording,  roughly,  to  the  provtsioM  of  the 
English  Code  t— Yes. 

14.874.  But  in  the  schools  under  the  Day  Industrial 
Schools  (Scotland)  Act  and  the  Juvenile  OeliiK]«eH(^ 
Act  of  Glasgow,  do.you  apply  theaame  standard  to  the 
ehildren  ?— Pretty  much  the  same.  AVe  re>)Utre-to-k«4p 
rather  nearer  the  Code  in  those -two  Mhoele. 

14.875.  Xs,  there  not  a  difficulty  iirising  in  ih^eaae  of 
those  children  «ent  tiMn  as  truants,  amd  who  are  only 
in  the  school  for  a  few  months  ?  Doesn't  it  break  4be 
Continuity  of  their  o<lucation? — VVhat  w«  have  to  do 
with  the  children  in  those  truant  schools  is  so  elemeii- 
tiry  that  it  doesn't  make  any  difierence.  The  Code  we 
apply  is  not,  at  any  rj»te,  lower  thnn  tlw  Seotoh  Code, 
so  they  accept  our  Code. 

14.876.  I  understan'l  persoTially  you  are  v«ry  mueh 
in  favour  of  the  estalilishment  of  day  industrial  schools? 
— I  think  they  are  most  useful  scho>nls,  and  I  shuukl  be 
very  glad  to  see  a  few  more  in  Scotland,  If  .yon  Would 
allow  me  to  express  my  opinion,  I  should  like  to  see 
oiiK  or  two  in  Dundee,  and'Certainlyln  3rsenock,  and 
a  couple,  or  one  at  any  rate,  in  Aberdeen. 

14.877.  {By  Profimor  Dove  tViUon.)  Hav«  you 
noticed  that  the  proportion  of  boys  in  toformtories  to 
the  total  population  in  Scotland  is  much  larger  than  ib 
England  ?— Yes. 

14.878.  1  have  worked  the  figures  out  here  roughly, 
and  I  hnd  that  in  Scotland  there  is  a  boy  in  a  reforma- 
tory for  every  5150  of  the  population,  while  in  Bnglond 
there  is  only  a  bw  in  a  reformatory  for  every  7S70  of 
the  ]>opulation.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  tuueh  larger 
proportion  in  Scotland?  Is  it  ex^dained  by  the  fnet 
Sir  Colin  Scott  Moucrieif  has  jUst  drawn  attention  to) 
— ^tt  is  rather  a  difficult  qtoestion  to  ansWer,  but  I  think 
it  i«  more  beca^^^e  the  centres  of  .po{)ulation  are  more 
concentrated  in  Scotland  tban  l£i^laud,  consequently 
at  such  places  as  Dundee  we  have  a  very  large  iinmlwr, 
and  tluy  conie  from  a  very  dangerous  claBs  iii  children. 

14.879.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  explain  it,  then, 


by  the  inferier  character  of  the  pop«Uatiou  of  Scotland?  Mr.  Brnmy 
*-^No ;  but  1  think  these  large  towns  are  ve^:y  iiad.  Jtogmt. 
There  is  nota  city  in  the  world  that  presents  eo  maijy 
'formidable  aspects  as  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  and  there- 
fore! think  you^et  a  ve|y  large  numbar.from  places 
such  as  that. 

14.880.  What  wotild'be  the  number  of  Eu^ish  boignt 
at  Stranraer? — They  say  there  are  about  80  oases  at 
Stranraer,  and  I  daresay  aome  60  or  60  English  bqys. 

14.881.  Are  there  «ny  Scotch  boys  in  English 
echools^^Oh  .yes,  accidentally,  l^y  w^  of  a  lai^ge 
Beotch  .pQpulatioa  Th<^  send  us  a  few,  -and  from 
quite  scattered  parts;  but  Carlisle  sends 'by  design  to 
Dumfries. 

14.882.  Do  you  think  tbat  tho  power  of  licensing 
boys  out  from  reformatories  is  sufficiently  >ua«d?-^No, 
1  don't  think  it  is.  I  thiuk  it  might  be  used  to  greater 
advantage. 

14.883.  Is  there  any  great  tendency  on  the  ,part  of 
the  managers  of  some  schools  to  keep  the  b^s  at 'home 
during  the  latter, pdrt  of  their  time,  when  their  work 
has  became  valuable  ?— There  is  rather  a  disposition  in 
that  direction,  1  must  say.  I  think  some  more  string- 
ent regulation  in  that  respect  is  required  to  insist  upon 

*itre  TOfttfagCTS  placing  their  boys  out  on  licence.  It  is 
a  most  dangerous  thing  to  keep  a  boy  too  long  in  a 
:Mf«rindtO»y  «r  iodubtrial  school 

14.884.  Have  you  noticed  that  in  Scotland  they  are 
much  worse  in  that  respect  than  in  England?  —  In 
Bagbud  «iMilt  -fc  ffieh  bt«  ouft  4n  lieeoMs,  in  "Stfotleind 
only  about  a  ninth.  There  is  a  tendency  in  this  way, 
■wbtre  a  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  and  b  a 
thriving  one.  It  does  a«t  .pr^udioially  to  the, placing 
out  fffboys  when  Ih^J'  ought  be  plaeed  out. 

14.885.  {By  Colonel  M'tDar^liy.)  You  said  that  in 
some  cases  boys  and  girls  liad  ^been  refused  admission 
on  account  of  their  physical  cbndition.  'fiow  many 
would  there  be  in  a^yearf'^'It  Votild  be  no  eVidmite  to 
my  what  -the'««ndition  at  things  is  now,  because  it  is 
so  well  understood  that  the  schools  would  not  take 
these  childMn  that  too  appliaatioa  is  made.  The  hMllth 
question  is  on  AvCty  pA^r  of  enqnity,  ^nd  it  lis  dis- 
tinctly stated  that'uo  ehild  Unfit  for  disMplirc  tmu  be 
received. 

14.886.  You  said  it  was  ikkigert^its  ib'kMp  «  boy  or 
girl  longer  'in  the  'relotwatory  or  iudttetriHl  'slhuol 
tiian  the  propter  tini%.  'How  is  \kK  time  arm«d  at,'«nd 
what  is  the  deMgerf — The  dai^«r  is  if  yon  keep  a  boy 
too  leng-*-say  -in  a  iteforbiAtory  ■«ch«»l'Mre  bedomes 
thoroughly  sick  and  tired  of  hie  detention.  -Hb  (hihlM 
he  might  bu  just  as  w^l  outside  w^lrking  for  hie  o«h 
advantage  m  for  the  benefit  of  the  man^ei%  inside. 
Then  when  he  gets  out  'fan  goes  into  b  workshop  and 
finds  young6r  boys  tlWtn  himself  making  better 'Wi%«8 
than  he  can,  beeau^  he  ia  not  aeemtom^'tothe  ways 
of  the  shop,  «Hd  be  has  tt>  go  «s  tin  >itoplK)V«r.  '6t)'he 
gets  discouraged. 

14.887.  Would  tbe-casebelOweaitaewith  the  gt^lst 
*— Well,  we  always  ha^e  Uonieetie  wrViee  for  the  girts. 
It  does  not  matter  so  mueh  with  girts.  We  d«hH  d^l 
with  tltem  tieariy  %o  mueh. 

14.888.  The  tiEde  in  each  owe  wohld  hbMift  io  be 
daterwiaed  on  its  own  merits,  I  MippoMa,  acetfTdiikg  <o 
the  boy's  tdmpereAient?  -Yes;  blit 'if  a  boy  ^(fl  >«n 
well,  and  is  able  to  eeim  his  uwta  living  «ft6r  ibriK  Hrfd 
a-bi^f  years,  he  'should  be  seiit  odt. 

14.889.  UoW  ha^e  thr«e  Hind  a<^half  yests  MiUb  to  be 
a  proper  titae? — SUpp*eu  boy  goes  in  at  ttftwii,>whe(i 
he  ooutee  to  eighteen  he  generally  hen  mdre  «eme,'Md 
begins  to  see  his  way. 

14.890.  You  find  that  (he  Rieon  OotnftriMiOHen  'tn 
Scotkwid  haid  a  gOod  deal  of  (roabie  Whtn  the  new  Adt 
was  passed  about  'the  di^poekion  6i  the  child  daring 
tiie  time  tiiat  the  rAfnrraatioi^  Was  Aittled  upoib,  whMe 
imprisonment  was  not  made  nectssntry,  but  #)is 
opttOnal.  The  qusetiun,  you  say,  Mas  b^n  settled  in 
England  by  sending  the  boy  to  the  Usioti  W(^b<nMe? 
—Yes. 

14,881.  But  in  Seotlond  «  grent  number  of  «SMs 
oonle  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Prison  CotiHniSBiontts, 
where,  for  convenience,  ^ni  Btberty  against  the  spirit 
of  the  Act,  the  magistrate  has  committed  a  boy  ^'•ir> 


1896. 
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two  or  three  days   to  the  prison,  because  then  the 

Government  would  pay,  and  no  one  else.     You  say 

so  Jau  '\i96  ^^^  question  has  not  been  settled.     That  is  a  very  un- 

'        '  desirable    state    of    things,    I    suppose  ? — It  is   very 

undesirable.     The  question  presents  many  difficulties. 

14.892.  Of  course  your  department  is  one  to  which 
we  look  for  action  in  the  matter? — I  think  so — the 
Home  Office. 

14.893.  And  you  say  no  action  has  been  taken? — 
No  action  has  been  taken.  There  are  many  difficulties 
attached  to  the  question.  There  is  no  place — the 
county  authorities  don't  establish  a  place ;  and  in  many 
cases,  perhaps,  the  police  officer  takes  the  boy  to  his 
own  house,  or  puts  him  into  the  police  cell. 

14.894.  It  is  a  financial  difficulty,  is  it  not? — A 
good  deal. 

14.895.  Can't  your  department  get  over  iti — The 
only  way  we  could  do  it  is  to  establish  a  few  places  here 
and  there. 

14.896.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  Since  this  previous 
imprisonment  has  been  done  away  with  in  committals 
to  reformatories,  have  yon  bad  evidence  as  to  there 
being  any  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline  in 


the  reformatory  schools? — I  have  had  some  few  re-  jfr.  Htnry 
marks  made  to  me  on  that  subject,  but  I  don't  pay  Rogen. 
much  attention  to  it  „.      "lagjj 

14.897.  My  reason  is  that  I  saw  in  an  Edinburgh         "^ 
paper  yesterday,  in  the  report  of  the  Dairy  Reformatory, 

that  the  managers  there  attributed  the  iusubordinatiou 
of  some  five  girls  daring  the  past  year  to  the  fact  th«t 
they  had  been  sent  direct  from  the  Police  Court  to  the 
reformatory  without  the  previous  discipline  of  imprison- 
ment— I  don't  think  there  is  much  in  it  But  of 
course  they  say  at  Dairy  that  the  girls  come  to  them 
much  more  unruly  than  they  used  to  be.  They  were 
tamed  down  a  little  bit  by  the  imprisonment,  but  I 
think  the  advantages  are  so  great  under  the  new 
system  that  we  must  get  over  these  difficulties. 

14.898.  In  the  day  industrial  schools  (Scotland) 
Act,  1894,  there  is  a  provision  for  children  sent  under 
section  4  of  the  Act  as  truants  to  an  industrial  school, 
that  they  must  be  let  out  on  licence  after  three 
months.     Do  you  approve  of  that  t — Yes. 

14.899.  You  think  three  months  is  quite  sufficient 
time  for  a  boy  who  is  a  truant  to  be  under  discipline  ? 
— I  think  it  is  quite  enough  to  give  him  a  lesson. 
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14.900.  You  are  Secretary  to  the  London  Charity 
Organisation  Society  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Aged  Poor,  I  believe  i — Yes. 

14,900a.  You  have  been  for  a  long  time  connected 
with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ! — Yes,  I  have. 

14,900a  In  connection  with  that  society  you  have 
come  across  a  large  amount  of  vagrancy  ? — Yes ; 
vagrancy  connected  more  particularly  with  what  I  may 
call  the  homeless  poor  of  London.  But,  also,  I  have 
had  continually  to  study  the  question  of  vagrancy  in 
the  country,  since  the  two  are  connected. 

14.901.  And,  I  suppose,  in  connection  with  vagrancy, 
you  have  come  in  contact  with  a  good  number  of  the 
poor  who  are  not  altogether  homeless,  but  make  a 
living,  possibly  a  good  Uving,  by  begging  ? — Yes,  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  casual  mendicant  class 
too. 

14.902.  A  good  number  of  cases  are  referred  to  you 
by  your  subscribers,  I  suppose  ? — Quite  so.  We  deal 
with  a  large  number  of  cases  every  year.    ' 

14.903.  I  understand  you  have  a  chart  showing  the 
rise  and  fall  of  vagrancy  ? — Yes,  this  is  for  England 
and  Wales.  This  piarticular  chart  is  taken  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  report  so  far  as  the  statement 
of  vagrants  is  concerned,  and  it  gives  the  mean  number 
of  vagrants  relieved  in  England  and  Wales  each  year 
since  1858  by  the  poor  law  authorities.  The  blue 
line  represents  the  rise  and  fall.  It  rises  in  1869  to 
7400,  and  falls  again  to  2800  in  1872  ;  rises  again  in 
1881  to  7000,  falls  again  to  4283,  and  then  goes  up 
again  in  1888  and  1893.  The  interesting  point  in  the 
chart  is,  that  while  general  pauperism  has,  on  the  whole, 
decreased  since  1870  or  thereabouts,  vagrancy  apparently 
has  kept  up  to  its  old  level.  Then,  this  red  line  is 
added  simply  to  show  the  total  number  of  persons  pro- 
ceeded against  for  begging.  That  is  taken  out  of  the 
judicial  statistics. 

14.904.  I  observe  that,  when  vagrancy  is  not  at  its 
highest,  in  1888,  the  prosecutions  for  begging  reach  a 
point  far  above  that  which  they  do  even  in  1869,  when 
vagrancy  was  much  higher ! — That  is  so. 


14.905.  Is  there  any  explanation  of  that? — I  think 
it  quite  likely  that  at  that  time  there  was  more 
stringency. 

14.906.  Do  you  think  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it  1 — No. 

14.907.  Well,  from  the  rise  and  fall  shown  in  the 
chart,  are  we  afforded  any  clue  to  the  causes  of  vagrancy, 
or  could  you  give  any  explanation  of  the  different  times 
about  which  the  increase  has  been  most  manifest  ? — I 
should  say,  generally  it  had  to  do  with  industrial  de- 
pression, up  to  1873  at  auyrate,  but  latterly  it  seems 
to  me  that,  possibly  owing  to  the  low  prices,  it  is  more 
easy  to  turn  vagrant  than  it  used  to  be,  and  vagrancy 
may  be  due  less  directly  to  more  industrial  depression  and 
more  dissociated  from  pauperism  than  it  used  to  be. 

14.908.  Of  course,  you  are  cognisant  of  the  different 
orgauisations  that  obtain  in  different  English  countifR 
for  the  assistance  of  vagrants,  such  as  the  Gloucester 
system,  and  different  systems  of  that  kind  ? — Yes, 
quite. 

14.909.  Could  you  give  me  any  information  regard- 
ing them  and  their  success! — There  are  two  systems 
more  particularly  noted — one  called  the  Gloucester 
system,  and  the  other  the  Dorset  The  Dorset  system 
is  a  system  by  which  the  county,  as  far  as  possible,  is 
associated  together  in  order  to  give  to  the  vagrants  only 
bread.  Tickets  are  provided  which  are  always  inter- 
changeable for  bread,  and  for  a  certain  quantity,  no 
matter  how  many  the  tickets  be.  The  Gloucestershire 
system  tries  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  wayfarer 
and  the  vagrant  or  tramp.  The  words  are  a  little 
difficult  to  define,  but  the  better  class  are  sometimes 
called  tramps.  Iliese  men  are,  as  far  as  possible,  passed 
on  by  a  way  ticket  through  the  county,  the  idea  being 
to  keep  them  as  far  as  possible  on  certain  routes.  The 
Gloucestershire  people  are  very  much  in  favour  of  their 
system,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  is  the  better,  particularly  because  it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  a  comparison  of  the  two  counties  which  is 
absolute.  What  we  lack  in  England  is  uniformity  of 
system  ;  and  hence  comparisons  are  often  misleading. 
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Mr.  ars>\      Wlf-  want  'morff-UBi!fWTnity^-hj>.|;H6  eastKF^Mct'iysWm.r 

^•"^  KioBght-'t©  ISiBtmifbrm,"  in- mjr opinion;  tttnmgJJout* 

SItJkn-WfK  '^^^S^^'''^'    ^i^''^^-  happeno.  nxnr  is-.that'ih-  nranT^ptitbeB 

'  tJt&w  are*  80iB«titne8  vety-smdl'Hind'InsHfficient-casiial 

WMtJ*,  8ometfnws-wliat*we-cdr  em-  open  wawl'lnstBad- 

of  a  sepftrate  wardj'and  coiwwjoentlJrj^^hisn.thirpeoplSf 

aippljr  f rtrrdfei  adthe  worlrfrtiisej-thirre  is  ti«t  ■sumtSent 

aeeoBiBioefeftfiBn  iii  the  wwkliinMe-  casnsd'  ward, 'and'  so- 

people  hftv.e  to  .be  put  uj^,  iu  some   other  way,.     THfe- 

oonsequence  is;  thatttiaaysteiir  only  sets  reiyunequaHy,. 

14,910.  Before-  we  l^re  these  two>  paatrcuhir 
systemSj-tHe-  Uttrselcand'  the  Olbucerteit  I  ''saw-in-  the 
fesfrWArweeiis-  airartitlfe-  lira  pap^r  tii&f  circiriktes- iir 
coniieetton-  wtW.  tHe  policy  iii!.  wWch-  cacH'  was 
.  stJgmatfeediaiTtin  albsohitB:  fSiiiir^  audl'iti-wWcK'it  yrm 
stated' that- thb  »tatibt}iwt)FTagraircy  in  the  w^oining; 
county  of  Somerset,  I  think,  where  there  ia.na  form  of 
reJiW,''  were- quite  ar  ^ hbpettil  -and" encouragjhg -as- in 
either  of  the  other,  twa  Is  that  your  experience  ^^ 
I"can  onlj'^apeak'at'thijnoinienfffoni  my  improowon 
of  a  paper  read 'by  CiyionerCiirtlB.  HJy/^rard,  whaJs-au 
ad'twaterof  .the  OWouo»ster  By8tem.;»nd'I'^axae-tD:  tH4 
conclttsibn,  thatltmWf;  as  I  say,  one  .casual,  ward  syjtsm 
was  adtypted'throughout;  one  couWhotre  CSf  jut%e<whlkt 
tBfrrelJfti^eefftefr-O^  tWe-tlfcKH  systems- upmi  tte-di£Kren* 
c<ninHte»miglit.be.  • 

l^V^fl..  Off^cOTMBe;  you*  afe.awate  we-  HftTBrno-prw 
▼ibibn-ftfr-tllfe  abFe-bbdtW^^KJor-.iti  86otiaid;-  There  aip 
no  casuaFiraTdspantf'the-  abfcbodied'trftmp  ot-vagrpnt 
H(wjio-cWiin- umm  thB-parislir';  theteftire,  w«  -are- more 
interested4n  voinntary  systems  tHannii  th*  pTirrqnestibir 
of  the  casual,  ward. .  I  was  -anxibus.  about  tUisj  bscanse 
we- Bfear-t*taf  riu:  A'JrrdiinB.  titey-hayje^  adopted'' the 
91dacestBtor-the  ESsrset  systenr,  but  Witfiiml-any-Tery 
groat'bwccess  ^i-TBb  Cbrset,  IlukiiKp 

r«,'91'2." Rr-tfie  artidfe' I'referred.tB/.tf  was-stig^ested 
tliJkt'QIftucBsWjr  compliinedlbfthe.vagpmUrbeingdriTen 
inlwtHfenr  by  other  oonntito:  TKW^  I'suppaae,  is  a 
ctonplfiritr— Yds,,  if  OLa  compMnt:.  F  tBfakf  it' ief 
exttemeiy-ft»rd''ttf  judge  of-'its-  valiie  iirthe.difiUtent 
couditlouaof  the  counties.  For  instance,, jOfmcsester'iir 
no-ddutifr'a-count^HrougH'rwfcicli'tfiferijis;  anrllnust  her 
a.  gT«t"ttaclf -of  Vagrant*,,  tt) wards' CaoCff  and'  WSl**-; 
80-i*rcompare-if  with.  S<ftuerset  is- diffitulf.' 

lllSl'Sl  YhvcStttx/era  liifain.ypucnoteBbeTe-on-regnia= 
tftms?*— Y\ss:-  r"had¥iitny-mihd,  iji  tH*t  word'hsgnlatioiw; 
ouri'iter-Iiaw-  RbguIStito .  wtiiclr' you  no  dbttbt  lAinr. 
I  said  what  I  had  tosay^b(aut*thiitiri  sayirigftlfere.ougM; 
td:bfe  more  umfyruritjft 

I*,9WM6\ii-.  next  ncte  is  -  numlJCT  fi^Tes.-  THb 
queatibn,- .rtHiuli;.  is'  nether- exagg^ated'aa  to-  the 
nmnber-of  these  vagi;pDttt  .  OTbnel  Cftrtis  BRyward 
would  .say  there  were-Rbirat"lV,000  or  Itfi^O  iii  tH* 
cenintry.*"' 

r4,915f  T8u-tsve  not)flR!ial"Bt«tis<!i^oni:tlie  poinf t 
— Apparently^  your  Scottish  ni^'t^censucJs.tte  best 
tWiig  tHfere'  is'  fbr*a-  Ibrge  area,  bv  telr  as  I'kiiow.--  Iu 
Wiltshire,  they ,  niado  a  census,  twice  .  on  the.  STst 
Dfjeewb^r,  aud'they-fuund'  ttffe  nuinbtr  ■varied^biniTQ 
in  1892  to  101  in  1893,  showing  the  jiuraber.  is:  not 
vetylatge;  iTyou-take  the  c«unty.-,  lilGiynceatersWre, 
Wfe'iraurberTariel  DfetWceu  l8»r8nd'l8W':frbnr71.1;o 
103Jn  a  siugl^night. 

1  l,S{W.".  Hifth^nrast  KS^jomethbg  vBryjdiTefcHve 
acBoitlihgto-that,  btecKOse;  according  to  ourcenana;  tb6ro 
apr-8omertHhg^;!Kw  10,000*  inr.Sectlhndl^Btitr  T'  am 
spetkHig-lite-soIelj^Df.the  cotmty-area. 

r4,9I7:'  Thalrtsr  trueL;.  bUt>^o«,einbrtice  tlife  tosros  in 
the  county^  do  yoa-noff— TSj;  tbe8eaTffretttnis-^9tup 
%  the  chifel".CQnatablrf  in  GSbucesterr  andj'r'.tKhik, 
ib  WiltShfrer.    Tenr-nmnber  iii.9dQthui<ii$  8000  bddj 

r4;9lW  Ahd'tftbse  iiicIMfe-.  alE  th6  peopl^'.in-  tttb 
ca«aal  wards! — Yes,  and*' in-,  ttl^  'cbnnooiLlu^gjiig- 
Ucmsesr. 

14;^9r  TWn,''tPe  number- of  JpeotjlB  iii  tHk.ca«nal 
WR^'tHroan^iftut*  ttte  conntty-.  wouliT'  W  KfaQ.wn;  ,1 
snpjiose:! — OtectnsxiiDum^in  au  year-on  a-dJ?yy;onnf^ 
Tim    TBiWii*TiotYBiy-fi«routwttH'x<|Hr6«)tc«';.' 

14,^20.  It  ia^verjlar  out.  biMausevSSo^ttacKliis  a 
a^nantilDf  aifcpi<{H>^feBi)fg|gtfa4td»)ioqa»»P^-Thie; 


Bfat  yottnmisf  mafce  BonwaUbwanee  f6r-tW JaettttWjotr  Jfr.  0^8: , 
ttikb-  your-ui^Jft-'censtis-iri-comnnm-lbdj^ng-honseB  and. -Coc*. 
ottttrrplaees;    TBis  night-census  is  only-fi>r  the  poor  ^J. — TI., 

i^^_,  oU  JftXL- 1895. 

lliOMT  OKi  only-  f«r  tMfe  poor-  IttwV'  TKen  the 
dedtictiftnn  fitenr  thtttis  that'bjrfsir  Utiir  latigfr -number  of 
t*amp9  are-not'put"up,by"-th'e  poor  law-awthbritles,  but 
fiWJsbelttJr  ebewh?re  f— THcTleductibn  whhsh THinden- 
Btaud'  Gblbnd'Ciirtii-  HXyward-'to  dftwiij.  this^tbat 
some  20  years -ago  there  werc-abbut'WWvagrantff  in: 
tltt  country ;  tuid  that'  now,  notwithstandib^  all  Jthe; 
iiicrease -of -tramps;  there- were  not  10,000  irf  the  whole 
of  England.  But  that  is  nearly  double  ypntrtdtal.  in 
SbetUmd. 

1'4,982?' Bttt-iftjuglif  to-be  seiBirtibres  our  S6bttSst 
t^jtad  »-i^Wllt*-is  79  to  lOT. 

1'4,?23. '  W«i;  we  baveiii  Eenai*;  f6^ instance;  3iy-- 
(S&.  ZcrA/aTerydiflfyrent'Connty)— D\nnbaTttjn-204,  and 
£ffi6^79."  TKire'  are-tWo  clas8e8-of;v^rant8;.as  you 
hare  properfy-pointed''out;  and  'you  have  called  honest 
working  men  in  search  of  work  tramps,  as  dastingnisbed 
fto«r  Tsgrants-.-  We  bivdalso-  ourtramps  and'-we  hive 
ou»-vagrants;  and 'tHey  must  "be  dealt  with  in  dfffferent 
ways.  Ybu-^mWacobbtlf^trampq  and-'v^amts  in  this 
nrtunr,  d6  yju-notf — The  Glbucestelrahire-pe^jde'dotlMs 
saoiOk 

14,^*.  HSver  you'.  the-p9pnlatibtr  of^GlbhcertBr- 
sWPB?— 948;OG0' 

14,^9;  Sfty- 500,000.  ■  Wfell,'  the- numbers  I  Have 
hhe,  fifentiasy'to-  189S,'aro  71  tcr  lOJ'on  anAHrH 
dity-TOunt';  butherewe  fcive  Pfertlir,  with  a  population 
of9'6,006,  lebs  tUanra  fifth. of  'G16ucestt;rAire,.sh6wing 
upward."r  d*500v  CintHls  be  correct  T— I'thihk  TTiave 
made- a  mistake- iir  this.- way f-T' "have  notgivSen.  the 
consmon  lbd^pg--b<yuses.  -  Iu-I88<S"'.tbfe  nusiberB'  in  the 
casoaP  wards  ia-.Giyuceslersbfre-  wnre-lIK  Then,  .iii 
ttte  lod^ihg-honses  in  1886,  there' were-997'.' 

I'?;926'...ft''tughl3',-  ,700 'tramps-: in  a-  popnlatlbn.of 
3004)00,'  at-aU'ewots,  exdiidibg^HstOl. '  fliat  is  throe 
tiiiies-the pqpnlatton-of  Pirthsbire;  wberewe  had  OT8,' 
aa.a^iiwt"TOQ?— TSfe  t«hle  is-  all' 'analysed  into- ages 
and'cbisBes,  and  I'nriglit  .britig -it^up  toi  dkte.  It'isi 
done  by- Admiral  GBristmn^  th*  chirf  constablfe' 

14,987:?  lam -afi-aid;  Mr  L6cb,  we- must  be  .talteny 
about  different  tlungs,.  because  this  seema.iiitpossible. 
EL  there  any^otHer-connty- regarding  which. you  have 
snnikr^ttttisticst'— I  atn  afftiid'not  Iti  fact;  that  re- 
ttmrii  ratiMsr  specistL;  it-is  notta  be  hhd'geweraiiy. 

n,»28.'-  W6U,  ytju-  state  -that  youthbTk  the-Eiigh'sh 
syiptBin-  ofcaaual-.warda  discourages  tranip^  do  you 
notl — Illrftdi'it  Ts  a  good  system,  with  unifdriaity. 

14,^29.'  Wfeltj'^we  have  tHis' experience  in.  Roxburgh, 
— the -parochial" authorities-  had  instit^ited  shelters. 
I'thhik' that- they -possibly  stretched'  tlleir  powers;  oc 
acted  !n4galiy-iu  doing  so,  btt  the  number  of  vagranta 
whcr  came  to  .those  sbelfcersr- grew- enormously;  and. 
wherever  we  h'dve- had 'she! tbnr  t&6  complaint  has  been 
that  the  vagrant ■popnlaticm  bas  been  increased.  In. 
one  place,  near  Fdinburgb,  where  some  person- left  *a 
bequest  tu  furnish- shelter  and  fdod  for  tramps,  the 
tnistuBB,  J"think,'had  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Pkrliament 
to;  knock -the  beqnestonthihead.  WTfat  da  you  think, 
ofiheiters^ — A  Bhelter,  it'seems.  to  me,  ia-a  most  per-, 
niciour  tWng^  Thb  only  possibiUty  of  manadng  it 
well  Is  to  have  a.8ei)arate  ward'tjr.  ceU,'  and'.'to- have  a 
labour. teat, and  uniform  dretory. 

14;930^  If  is  complained,  is- it"  not,  that,  that- :acte 
veryliBrdly-uiion;tlfe  wodchigTnan.iif  search  .of.'  work  J 
— rdon:^''thinkMt*  does  act-  hardljr..  Iff  is'  nrach-better 
fdrthfem  thaB  a  shelter.-  TBey  are- kept  sqiarste^  and 
have-not  tlf^  •  conversaticm,  wbfch.  is-  one  of  the  vrorst 
patta-of  jehelter  lite:  lfbthing;7C<mlfl^"be  vmrse  ftt;  iii- 
cassbig.vagtaney  th<m;a  jhMtar;  in  my.Tniiid.- 

W,93l.  Tite  .sWeltfers -geneiriiy  consist,  of  bdotUs^ 
with  .ftties;  and  the  imaatiiK  slbep  -  aWng  tlii  fflibc  In 
snne  pKcertWey 'get-- some  -suppen— porrtd^^roWibly. 
— aud'thtr  sanw  ftt  bkeakf ufct..  litUitt  Ihe-samr here  ? 
— TWrrisiilWr.oDc  of  thr  Sif^atibir  AMysb^ltt^s?  Wt 
iftstotace;  in*  Bfrndbn;  and  mrtWrig^^  is  more-  rwnous-  iit 
mix  ojjhiioDf    Tbtee-B|fc«6*BnT>gtOgetBfirpeoplb  of 'tltt^ 


Fur  uot«rin  regard  to  tlii  estimated  number  of  vagranls'in  EDgland'and  Wales,  see  Meniorandumi  p. 
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dirtiest  description,  and  they  simply  lie  all  night  in  an 
^^  atmosphere  that  can  hardly  be  called  proper  for  human 
30  JuTlsg?.  ^'iigs  to  breathe ;  and  there  is  no  cleanliness.  Some- 
'  '  'lines  lavatory  accommodation  is  very  deficient.  Now, 
.ill  those  difficulties  are  met  with  by  our  casual  ward 
system ;  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  if  the  members 
of  this  Commission  would  visit  one  or  two  casual  wards 
here,  they  would  see  a  very  different  state  of  things. 
In  confirmation  of  that,  I  may  say  in  America,  where 
it  is  also  voluntary — in  New  York  and  Boston  particu- 
larly— they  have  been  now  planning  their  casual  wards, 
if  I  may  so  call  them,  on  the  separate  system,  for 
these  reasons. 

14.932.  Now,  as  to  this  difference  between  the  sys- 
tems in  the  two  countries — that  which  renders  it  illegal 
in  Scotland  to  give  relief  to  an  able-bodied  person,  and 
that  which  prevails  in  England,  the  theory  of  which  is 
that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  starve.  I  think  that 
is  the  statement  of  the  principle  underlying  the  English 
law,  is  it  not  t — Tee.  I  think  the  two  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent, really. 

14.933.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  correct  light 
to  look  at  it  inl — Do  you  think  that  the  principle 
underlying  the  English  law  is  too  humanitarian,  or  that 
underlying  the  Scotch  law  is  too  severe  t — Well,  my 
own  inclination  is  this:  It  seems  to  me  a  pity  to 
bring  in  legislative  action  if  you  have  trustworthy 
Toluntaiy  action.  If,  therefore,  yon  can  deal  with 
your  casuals  in  Scotland,  say  hy  a  thoroughly  good 
system  of  casual  wards,  with  test  labour,  I  should  say, 
'  have  that'  If  that  fails  you,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  our  English  system  is  the  better.  If  you  take 
the  whole  group  of  the  able-bodied,  irrespective  of 
those  sections  we  have  been  considering,  then,  I 
think  our  system,  on  the  whole,  acts  fairly  well^  if 
we  act  strictly  on  what  is  called  the  out-door  relief  test 
order.  That  is  to  say,  no  relief  is  available  for  an  able- 
bodied  man  except  in  the  workhouse,  unless  he  does  a 
task  of  work,  according  to  which  he  gets  relief  for  his 
family.  That  must  be  done  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  guardians,  and  treated  entirely  under 
the  point  of  view  of  a  test  for  relief.  I  think,  myself, 
if  that  principle  is  adhered  to,  we  may  get  over  a 
great  many  of  our  chronic  difficulties,  and  with  very 
little  friction. 

14.934.  Here  is  a  sentence  in  this  report — 'As  to 
'  the  relative  number  of  habitual  vagrants  among  the 
'  wayfaring  population,  the  following  statements  made 
'  by  the  late  Barwick  Baker,  at  a  Poor  Law  Conference 
'in  1882,  are  interesting.  He  said,  the  strange 
'  thing  which  surprised  Admiral  Christian,  and  also 
'  himself  (the  speaker),  was  that  the  number  of  state- 
'  ments  believed  to  be  true  out  of  563  was  424 ;  and 
'  the  number  of  men  believed  to  belong  to  the  tramp 
'  class  was  129.  This  would  make  an  important  dif- 
'  fereuce  in  their  reckoniug,  if,  instead  of  having  to 
'  deal  with  30,000,  or  40,000,  or  50,000  tramps  and 
'  vagrants,  such  a  proportion  as  in  Gloucestershire  was 
'  fuund  of  poor  men  travelling  at  their  own  cost,  and 
'  with  whom  they  had  no  more  right  or  wish  to  inter- 
'  fere  than  with  any  of  the  members  of  the  present 
'  meeting.  They  had  a  right  to  take  notice  of  the  171 
'  who  lived  on  the  public  in  workhouses,  and  of  the 
'  129  who  lived  by  begging ;  but,  judging  by  this 
'  county,  there  might  be  only  10,000  or  16,000  to  deal 
'  with  in  all  England.'     Is  that  so  1 — Yes. 

14.935.  Did  these  numbers,  10,000  or  15,000,  ex- 
clude the  honest  working  men  in  search  of  work,  and 
the  30,000,  or  40,000,  or  60,000 1— Yes.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  Colonel  Curtis  Hay  ward's  figures.  The  difficulty 
of  the  whole  problem  is — what  is  the  number  of  the 
men  in  the  common  lodging-houses? 

14.936.  How  would  you  classify  men  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Shelters  t — The  shelter  provides  distinctly 
for  the  resident  population  in  a  particular  district. 

14.937.  Yes;  we  were  told  tlut  in  shelters — notably, 
I  think,  Whitechapel — there  are  a  number  of  resident 
men,  working  about  the  docks,  who  live  there  regularly. 
But,  in  the  majori  ty  of  cases,  we  were  told  it  was  a  very 
fluctuating  population,  and,  probably,  people  did  not 
live  there  more  tha  n  a  week  I— There  is  no  doubt  part 


of  this  popuUtion  is  very  fluctuating,  but  the  difiloulty  Mr.  C.  £. 

is  to  classify  it  quite  as  you  would  desire  into  tramps  ^'O'^ 

— using  the  word  in  its  better  sense — and  non-tramps,  ^  j^  ^^gg^^ 

vagrant — {The  Ohairman.)  We  would  call  all  those       .^ 

fluctuating  people  vagrants.     They  would  come  under 
what  the  police  would  return  as  vagrants. 

14.938.  {Mr.  Lock.)  That  is  to  say,  you  take  your 
common  lodging-bouse  population  as  a  vagrant  popula- 
tion. 

14.939.  {The  Ohairman.)  The  police  do.— (Ifr.  Loeh.) 
Then,  that  probably  makes  a  difference. 

14.940.  At  all  events,  it  is  evident  that  our  census 
and  your  figures  do  not  apply  to  the  same  thing,  and 
that  we  can't  start  from  the  assumption  that  Eaigland 
is  Eo  much  better  off  in  the  matter  of  tramps  than  we 
are  in  Scotland  t — I  should  like  to  think  that  over  a 
little. 

14.941.  I  mean  to  say,  our  figures  are  not  parallel. 
Are  they  1 — No. 

14.942.  We  now  come  to  London  statistics.  Can 
you  give  us  some  of  these  t — Here  is  a  night  census  on 
16th  January  1891,  in  nine  refuges  and  in  the  carnal 
wards.  The  total  of  men,  women,  and  children  was 
1781,  and  the  estimate  that  was  made  by  our  com- 
mittee that  went  into  the  matter  at  that  time  was  that 
the  total  homeless,  as  we  say,  on  a  single  night,  was 
amply  estimated,  and  beyond  the  mark,  if  taken  at 
2500.  These  are  homeless  cases  that  would  come  to 
the  casual  ward  and  to  the  nine  leading  refugee. 

14.943.  And  you  make  your  estimate  from  your 
nine  refuges  and  the  casual  wards  t — It  is  an  absolute 
count,  not  an  estimate  at  all. 

14.944.  But,  I  thought  you  said,  'estimate  of  the 
'  total  homeless '  I — Yee ;  that  is  made  from  the  count 

14.945.  Here,  again,  you  see,  we  have  London,  with  a 
population  as  big  as  Scotland,  with  an  estimated  home- 
less population  of  2600,  against  10,000  vagrants  shown 
in  our  figures } — We  have  simply  worked  out  a  night 
count  from  time  to  time.  In  the  report  of  our  Special 
Committee  on  the  Homeless  Poor  of  London  you  wiU 
find  the  data. 

14.946.  What  class  of  people  are  these  divided  into  t 
Have  you  any  classification  —  artisans,  labourers, 
women  and  children,  &c.  1 — I  am  not  sure  it  is  classi- 
fied like  that.  There  is  a  classification  according  to 
age,  to  marriage,  and  as  to  being  able-bodied.  In  the 
casual  ward  census  we  have  only  a  published  statement 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children. 

14.947.  In  the  refuges,  had  you  many  men  able- 
bodied  1 — The  reply  to  the  question,  '  Whether  able- 
'  bodied  '  was  given  in  the  affirmative  in  649  cases. 

14.948.  Out  of  what  number? — Taking  them  from 
16  years  upwards,  the  total  is  712. 

14.949.  That  makes  no  allowance  for  women  ? — No ; 
they  are  separately  accounted  for.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  their  being  able-bodied. 

14.950.  How  msny  women  have  you  ? — Altogether, 
193. 

14,961.  Only  193!  And  the  childrent— Very  few 
—33. 

14.952.  And  a  great  migority  of  the  men  apparently 
were  able-bodied t — Yes,  that  is  the  answer;  a  rather 
difficult  point  to  answer. 

14.953.  What  were  the  refuges? — Houseless  Poor 
Asylnm,  Banner  Street;  Providence  Row  Night  Refuge; 
Church  Extension  Association  ;  Tenter  Street  Refuge ; 
House  of  Shelter;  Field  Lane  Refuge ;  Newport  Slt^et 
Refuge;  Church  Army  Central  labour  Home;  Ham 
Yard  Hospice  ;  and  House  of  Charity. 

14.954.  You  have  not  got  any  Salvation  Army 
place  here,  have  you  ? — No,  not  included  in  that  We 
have  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about  them  in  this  report, 
but  it  is  not  in  tabular  form. 

14,966.  You  have  told  us  your  opinion  was  that 
these  shelters  were  of  a  very  bad  tendency  ? — Yes. 

14.956.  How  are  the  shelters  in  London  conducted? 
Are  they  some  sort  of  thing,  such  as  I  have  described 
to  you — rooms,  on  the  floors  of  which  the  people  sleep? 
— Yee,  certainly. 

14.957.  Is  the  shelter  given  for  nothing,  or  charged 
for?— A  small    sum,   2d.   or    3d.,   is  chaiged.     The 
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Mr.  C.  S,        Salvation  Army  people  have  twopenny  shelters  where 

lioeh.  the  lodgers  don't  lie  down,  but  sleep  on  chairs  that 

jjU  j'~~[gaK  ^^^  ^^  "'  ^^^  ™  front  of  them.     Above  a  penny  or 

____    '  twopence  they  very  often  have  some  sort  of  board  with 

a  pillow  provided.     That  is  what  used  to  be. 

14,958.  But  are  there  no  gratuitous  shelters  in 
London  I — Oh,  yes;  these  refuges,  in  a  sense,  are.  They 
are  all  charities,  pure  and  simple.  There  is  generally 
no  charge  at  them. 

14.959.  Then,  are  they  much  run  after  t — That  de- 
pends on  the  management.  Some  of  these  are  very  care- 
fully managed,  indeed.  The  Newport  Market  Refuge, 
for  instance;  and  there  they,  as  far  as  possible, 
cross-examine  and  apply  checks  of  knowledge  and 
information.  There  is  uo  question,  as  a  rule, 
of  getting  in,  unless  you  pass  a  small  committee 
meeting  that  is  held  every  evening. 

14.960.  And,  in  this  refuge,  they  refuse  any  persons 
under  the  influence  of  drink  1— On,  yes,  I  think  they 
would.     Those  would  go  to  the  casus!  ward. 

1  4,960a.  Casuak  are  taken  in  whether  drunk  or  sober, 
are  theyt — Anyone  would  be  admitted  to  the  casual 
ward. 

14.961.  Ton  have  a  note  here  about  increase  of  shel- 
ters. What  does  that  mean  T — The  increase  in  shelters  is 
coincident  with  a  decrease  in  common  lodging-houses, 
proving  to  me  that  the  shelter  is  simply  a  substitute 
for  the  common  lodging-house. 

14.962.  But  in  the  common  lodging-house  people 
have  beds,  do  they  not  1 — Yes ;  but  the  charge  is  less 
in  a  shelter.  To  be  able  to  pay  2d.  instead  of  4d.  is 
an  enormous  attraction. 

14.963.  Well,  I  think,  we  were  informed  that  in 
some  Scotch  common  lodging-houses,  where  they  could 
get  spring  mattresses  for  an  extra  couple  of  pence,  if  the 
people  had  the  extra  couple  of  pence  they  went  in  for 
the  spring  mattress.  That  indicates  rather  a  different 
feeling,  does  it  uott— I  don't  know  about  that.  You 
have  this  coincidence  here  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  this  very  marked  decrease  in  the  trade  of  the 
common  lodging-house,  while  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  shelters. 

14.964.  Has  not  the  London  County  Council  started 
a  model  common  lodging-house  t — Yes,  one. 

14.965.  On  the  model  of  those  in  Gla^ow.  Is  it 
in  operation  yet  1 — Oh,  yes,  I  think  so. 

14.966.  Then,  has  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  any 
others.! — No,  I  think  noL    Yon  mean  of  the  same  type  f 

14.967.  Of  the  same  type.  In  Glasgow,  for  instance, 
the  man  who  formerly  managed  the  city  model  com- 
mon lodging-house  has  started  a  nnmber  of  model 
lodging-houses  on  the  same  principle  throughout  the 
town,  and  made  a  commercial  work  of  that  system  of 
model  lodging-houses  of  which  the  municipal  authorities 
set  the  pattern.  Has  that  not  been  noticed  in  London 
toot — No.  I  think  it  has  not  acted  like  that  in 
London.  The  Ouinees  Trust  have  another  lodging- 
house,  I  think,  aud  that  is  all.  Shelters  of  one  sort 
or  another  occupy  the  ground. 

14.968.  Now,  the  society  in  common  lodging-houses 
is  not  generally  very  refined,  I  suppose,  and  possibly 
the  characters  of  a  number  of  the  men  in  them  would 
not  bear  inspection  t  In  fact,  we  have  been  again  and 
again  told  by  prison  aid  people  that  they  send  men 
on  release  from  convict  prison  to  common  lodging- 
houses.  You  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  demoralis- 
ing effect  of  thatt — No,  I  have  not.  It  seems  to  me 
that  men  who  are  discharged  would  very  naturally  go 
to  common  lodging-houses.  I  think  a  great  nnmber  of 
persons  apply  for  poor  law  relief  ftom  the  common 
lodging-houses,  showing  that  the  people  there  are  on  a 
Tery  low  grade  in  every  way.  I  gave  particulars  about 
this  before  the  lAbonr  Commission — about  the  number 
of  applications  that  came  from  common  lodging-houses 
in  certain  unions  to  the  guardians. 

14.969.  You  have  a  bote  here  as  to  these  refuges  or 
shelters  being  centres  of  infection.  What  have  yon  to 
say  on  that  point  t — They  are  centres  of  infection. 
That  is  proved  by  the  last  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums'  Board.  They  made  an  elaborate  inquiry  into 
the  qoeetiou    in    its  oonnection  with    smaU-pox   in 


London,   and  they  traced  a  considerable  amount  of  Mr.  O.  A 
that  disease,  as  the  figures  here  show,  to  the  shelters.     I'O'h. 

14.970.  Would  you  give  us  themt — Here  is  a  table,  g-  jnTigog 
Out  of  325  cases,  31  come  from  Blackfriars ;  32  from  ' 
Usson  Street;  14  from  Horesferry  Road,  Westminster; 

and  23  from  other  shelters  of  the  Salvation  Army ; 
16  from  Medland  Hall,  Ratcliff;  179  from  common 
lodging-houses  generally ;  20  from  casual  wards ;  and 
10  from  free  shelters  generally.  In  common  lodging- 
houses  they  immediately  report  infectious  cases,  aud 
that  answers  very  well;  in  the  shelters  there  is  no 
such  practice.  I  think  it  is  a  great  blot.  On  reference 
to  the  chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  of  the 
attacks  among  the  whole  population  follows  the  curve 
among  the  vagrants,  and  that,  ever  since  the  disease 
was  stamped  out  amongst  the  latter,  it  has  only 
smouldered  amongst  the  community,  and,  even  if  it 
has  got  a  start,  as  in  the  Portobello  Road  outbreak,  it 
has  been  promptly  stamped  out.  If  it  is  true,  then, 
we  can't  control  the  disease  among  the  community 
generally,  until  we  have  controlled  it  amongst  the 
vagrants.  Our  first  efforts  should  be  directed  to  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disbase  amongst  them.  We 
can  control  some  of  these  centres  of  vagrancy,  but  not 
others,  as  we  stand. 

14.971.  Yes;  but  take  the  case  of  incipient  small- 
pox, or  mild  smalt-pox  when  it  has  been  nearly  cured 
and  is  otill  infectious.  The  people  in  the  common 
lodging-house  would  not  know  anything  about  it  any 
more  than  they  would  in  the  shelter.  And  in  the  case 
of  well-marked  small-pox,  the  inmates  of  the  common 
lodging-house  would  not  have  a  small-pox  patient 
amoDg  them,  would  they  1 — Yes ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  common  lodging-house,  the  master  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  report  at  once. 

14.972.  And  when  he  does  report? — The  case  is 
immediately  taken  «iff  to  one  of  the  infectious  diseases 
hospitals. 

14.973.  You  think  these  shelters  do  not  reduce 
vagrancy  1 — No,  I  don't  think  they  do.  So  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  the  figures,  they  have  in  no  way  reduced 
vagrancy.  It  was  supposed,  when  they^were  started,  we 
were  to  have  some  great  change  in  these  matters.  I 
think,  on  the  other  hand,  vagrants  simply  use  them. 

14.974.  Now,  what  is  the  law  in  London  as  to 
vagrancy — as  to  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  1  What 
are  the  crimes  of  vagrancy  ? — There  is  what  we  call  the 
Vagrant  Act.  The  chief  clause  of  this  Act  (6  Geo. 
IV.  chap.  83)  is  section  3,  where  vagrants  are  divided 
into  three  categories — '  (1)  Idle  and  disorderly  persons ; 
'  (3)  rogues  and  vagabonds  ;  (3)  incorrigible  rogues  and 
'  vagabonds.'  In  the  first  category  comes  '  every 
'  person  wandering  abroad,  or  placing  himself  or  herself 
'  in  any  public  place,  street,  highway,  court,  or  passage 
'  to  beg  or  gather  alms,  or  causing,  or  procuring,  or 
'  encouraging  any  child  or  children  (under  16)  to  do  so.' 

The  punishment  for  this  is  hard  labour  for  any  time  .,  . 
not  exceeding  one  calendar  raontL  In  the  second 
category  comes  '  every  person  committing  any  of  the 
'  offences  hereinbefore  mentioned,  after  having  been 
'  convicted  as  an  idle  aud  disorderly  person,  or  every 
'  person  wandering  abroad  and  endeavouring,  by  the 
'  exposure  of  wounds  or  deformities,  to  obtain  or 
'gather  alms,  or  endeavouring  to  procure  charitable 
'  contributions  of  any  nature  or  kind  under  any  false 
'  or  fraudulent  pretence.'  The  punishment  in  this  case 
is  hard  labour  for  not  more  than  three  months.  In  the 
third  category  is  placed  '  every  person  committing  an 
'  offence  against  this  Act,  which  shall  subject  him  or 
'  her  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  such 
'  person  having  been  at  some  former  time  adjudged  so 
'  to  be,  and  duly  convicted  thereof.'  The  punishment 
is,  in  this  case,  committal  to  the  House  of  Correction, 
with  hard  labour,  till  the  next  general  or  quarter 
sessions;  and  at  quarter  sessions  he  may  be  further 
imprisoned,  with  hard  labour,  for  one  year,  and  (if  not 
a  female)  punished  by  whipping. 

14,976.  Does  it  hold  good  in  London  t — Yes. 

14,976.  So,  practically,  the  only  vagrancy  crime  hen 
would  be  begging  ? — There's  another  clause  which  in- 
dndea  lying  about  in  unsuitaUe  places  and  so  un. 
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Ur.  A  A  U^7i7.i  Ban.,miiA  .faaBqge  .is  ^oar  ipainpUUt..on 

^"^  '  TheiK(oeari)}(  JouRcfotMing  Tlitffaa^  anAMaiiAinitf,' 

aO(#aB.1086.  I*^^  ^^'  ^tith  ^ppaurs-ito  jhe  .lincoiMMtMit  mtltli  rthe 

^,  '  AtBtistaea  jiauilnirftigivaD.us  i — 'JL\t.  fttUoHiQg»tiitutJC8 

'.■MiL-neiud:  to.tmn^,i-««giaatg,,iMld'  iDtkari^,-^wiikaut 

'Atsiblo    OMftus    of    8ubaiatBB49i  liirocealied  tj^auwt 

.^<awnmr%  iDHiftir  idtliotiible  KtOnawi^aMUalun.'ifrain 

'.•tke  JOidiaiali8ftatt8tioarft)iiEnglatid«ttd  WAlMfuUkhad 

'aiii.1689.    Smeaeiddi  agauMtiatuuBMiilor,  26|60a.B>ato 

'>>aai.4Z2'i  £»inide»  ;iniJ|ireh«ndBdiabi*Mlict«Ueio£«uee8, 

;.216  omIm  aBdi32ieiuale8,.Bhawuig;  A'tataIiof.21«3S0 

fxrimiaftl  iTagnuts   <«B<idai!iqgi.ab»ut    Ute  .MMotyjr.' 

tWhat  would  jrmi  isdy  to  .th«ti?-rtBut.iyou  tiou'tituMr 

'ivkat  ^e:  aoMUDb  o£  >nxBrJ[ap^ij)g.^ara^8.,jM(Mvean  .iiaae 

iBad;^.CD8e, 

14,^7.8.  ^The.3Sporttgoes  OQ-) — 'In,  th&aMBfi  juar 
'.  ikere  >wtrei  na  leca  4ban .  .30, 3£8  peno&B  uchiu^cdr<\\ith 
'.  begging,' wr.. having  no  .visLUe  meutsioficuiiaiateiiee, 
trseaulting  in  19,050  aouvtatiouaiori tksic  cd'ecuwfi '-?— 
I:  iiave  .nitheritniatediinyiialf .io.aottml  luij^t  coouto. 

.1 4^97,9... The,  lamiMtto-JHagrawty  Ja  £o^udili«8.<iu)t 
beta  Altmed  >  for  vary,  itnany  'jeai»t-TrNo. 

14,960.  Yauc>aDci^;i]as..a  geeai'^iwil  ia  do^wilJi 
invaitjgatiaigicaaeaiu{J>eggiiijfil«litep.wittoiB  aiid.boggars 
who  go  about  from  house  to  housoimtth  tf«l«e  Moiiae 
jBidi »o  ,fDirth,.iiaaat  oot.  1— rYfta. 

. 14,961.  luiiyanriinvBBtigattoBSrcIo  yeu  ifiiid,.mAt)y 
geuuiae  nuea.iamqBg  the  .  muhiLciiies  iwboi.tuust  ibe 
'3)tlerradi.to<{fauil— MJirouwrBt^ealdnginow  oLtb«ii0ggiog- 
iatieviRriaterickss  ? 

.ili4v&62.  i.^Tm  ;<jaid  nf  <t^  j^gingHrciiitDtjikgaa-c-tbe 
Jiuan;iirho '.«oues^. and  teUa- you/^a JaaiwotksaAn  lOut.of 
;em^}  BKtit4— Of  conne,  .1.  tUnk  jau  jnay  i  ^  .the 
Jtfge  pnifnotioniaf.tlK>8aisrejaMatisfMioTy  ;  butf  «t>;tbe 
same  timn,  if  you  take  the  whole  .lOHafaee  .tiiat  eamaubo 
■.iis<iiL.th«/C(iurBe)oi(tibe  fva,  aay  20^0,. tke  pn^ontion 
.  that^jiwa.'oau't.faelp,  .puulyimvoctuuat jui:  tkatbimidviiB 
not  very  large. 

..I>4,9a3..  I  pTC8nme,.iB  oancthtrtitn  vitiatedcby  fnud, 
ithe  '.f>aaple''lhiiik  frwioe  ibefore.  oomingifeo-the  Chanty 
.'Organisation  /6«ciaty -f-nlhoM  leoaesrvrualdr  WxeieiBbd 
'.to  juiwery  largely  .fay  tpeEiQii».toi«JK)mjthey  appUad. 

14,9&4..  Do  .yt)Uitbuikidiabaiw)ngit.he  4ij(auelflB94paDr 

the. JMUQst  rworkman  >in  'aeaifh  >iof  ^warktOOMtituleaiB 

liarge  propvttioij'} — I.Bm.iinolined  ito  think  thatiiicon- 

iatiMtea  a..iai]geT  prapsativa  jnetiaDwi  tJwa  it..ha6.:at 

iflertato  parindBvin.tha.padt. 

.14,985.  iAad,!  tuppose^.ib.'ianiery;  difEouh  toibeliere 
.atories  told  by  .1xaBip»4— ^h,  icutiiely ;  abculutaly  im- 
pauible.  I:thaik  that-ie. proven.  .  iQatted.'e(i8Htly,.thi8 
.la8t}var,.a<Mr.  £aul,i  anrurkhoiiM  maatof,  huaAiadeum 
•elaborutciaTOstigBtioaoD  that  poiiit,.aiid  it4B«btehtbely 
!{itovei).  iHid.iatatanmt  waa  /published. aba. Eoor.lAW 
:.(2anf«TCHce. 

14.986.  Scm  we  loinue  to  .Idte  ^faaalian  of:  laiief 
aobamee.  '  You.mcntion.here  '. limilHitionainfioglaadas 
'to  poor,  la  w 't-r-I  .have  -aleeady..inaB.tum6d  .ihat.an- 

loidMttally:  in^regaid  .to. the  otfcct.aiaitter. 

14.987.  Do  you.sieaa.that  a  person .juuet'perlMm 
inrork  }-^Xhe  .ontdoor  relief  twt  fortheaUe-bodied. 

14.988.  You  meutton  here  ihe  Gecmau  Bpteat'4-^I 
aimply  put  down. titat  :at.hazard.  libnltkawwiiwhaiher 
you  vi«h.  me  to  go.  into  thut. 

14.989.  Well,  -we;bave.liBan)..a  gK>d.,dBal  afaout.it, 
but  I. .most  say  .in  avery  vague .fmhioo.  We. Iiave 
haard  about  labonr  cokmies,  hut  chiefly  .about  ithose 
iuto  tvhioh.the  men  .entBr  oompulaorUy.  ..Bnti  wajhate 
: been. told  that  there  are  other  labour  eolenieato  whiah 
.men  have. been  .ooBiinibtod.  Is  that  JH>}-r=That.(ia.iin 
.HoUaud. 

14,990. .  We.knon  about  the  beggar  plaoeain  SoUand 
aad.fielgRnn ;  but  we  are  told .  that  .in  Geraiaa^v,,jas 
sapftleateatary  to' the  labonr  oabnien^.tharaaceitokiiies 
-to  which  admissMMi  ismadetcompulsony.  ,  la  tbati.:tho 
Base-? — ^.'The.  Arbeiter  .Ckiiouten  aystonitiB.  a  '|HMiy 
Talantary/syatom  ;  and,  if  thayiueraaaikitted'iint^eiiMiy 
you  have  described,  thay  .htb-  oiiinwtted  .<tg stAatr  is 
called  the.:Arbeit^iMK,iwad  they-.jnightnposgflUydiave 
«ttaohedito.-thsmLiaBdiwhA».the.'ataiB«ce 'putitv  wbrk. 
Buttbat  that  ids  in  .any  WByax>iBpambi«tto»tfas«ia«U< 
known'^Dreeman  87«tomd8,  IithinkfTnaUnily.  .  : 


..14.,9&l.t.SiBuJu«a.|])ok»ui  ofi.the.axbeitBhaur.  .A«-  Mr.  0. 8. 
auaiihanaiis  what.th|ey,,geiuat^^y  iarm  4I>  ia..iti.not? —  Lo^ 
jjouae  «£.  GojaK!«tion,.J,ihiji^5,  is  the..vn^y  we  .Bhauld  vlj^TiSU. 
iat^piat.it.  ' 

14.992.  ^at<  th^.  tofghtibaaent  ta.thfiuubeitafaaua 
ior..afifeaees  JLn'th.e..cokiui^  .might  th«ty  duitW-For 
AffBncea,undai.thaGeuaial'Yq£i:ai^ywAct^ibutttfaatis  a 
4Mliaa<afiair,pujiiqiy. 

14.993.  Your  uezt  note  is,  'in  and.out, aummer.and 
iiwiuttr.'  r^fa&t  iias  .tiiat.Eefeceoaa  tul-^Itnie.ieally 
i]iQm./Mr..,Mav&a'8  tacticle.  puJbliahad  in  .the.  Ii^port  .of 
tha  Jjnbaur.li^parUBfiut  of.ttiie  Boatd. .-of ..Trade  onrtbe 
HDoaiplpysd. 

.i4,^.9i4.  JBuiv  unfocUuiately,iMr.  Mavo£  a!a8.oaeuol.a 
deputation  who  nireut.  ov£r  to'G>einnny  to  .report  xon 
<tha^Bfaaip,nad.thare  .ware.Xhrea.jmmbets  of  his  .com- 
mission  before  us;  .b4itw.a  £<juu4>'^^e^  reading  !theii 
jj^poct,  that  wakuaw.niore.abuutJthe:  affair  thaa  tfaem- 
thamaBlr.es.  Mr.  Mavor  was.a1itDiui~at  ithe  tune, -.un- 
fortuDutuly.  .lufthese  Garmanxoloniesth^y  Jiavaaoiua 
k^uLpowan.DfaletB&tion.tojsakfi.tke.jaoan  warj^  Jiave 
jthey  .nAt^-mNat<iin.(th&..colaaia8.  ..Th^  are  fux^ 
voluntary. 

.114)992.  ,Wult,i.it.idid.iu>t.atatsao.in.th«  report.  It 
.gaveisuHe  .paeuliaiitiaaDf  tha  .Ganuan  law.aj}pliaabla.to 
tkcae  loaMsi.which,.. th^y. said,  -enabled  .labouri  to  .he 
dBxIracted  out!Qf..tha.iuhatiAauL8iof.the  colonies,  .which 
are  not  possible  here.  Have/yiou.iiQea^t.. the  .Dutch 
^and  £ejigtaui  labour  .coloaie»?—I.havei  not  {risited  tbem. 
.(14^996.  J>o  you  knowa^i/thBigof.the.fiiukncialresulUl 
— Ko.  .I:.havaioi{}y  jwcond-iiatud .iiifarmatioQ,  rwhicli 
you  could  easily  get  in  books. 

Iii,i997.  'What:  laJhia  .notai  oi  \  y(xir»— ^xumaier  and 

''•wiiiter!'!?— rXha  Uuaae  puiatsiwhich.atruclume..ofi'7haBd 

j]abaatutha.G«rman.^ate(u.i8.'that  the  .tj^gcantB.ose.itin 

tthe.wiutec  aad^gaout  in  tha.aunusar  ;..aBdXithni^ght 

iit.waeiiio  check,  oa^YagtanQy, from  .that,, point. »f  viaw. 

r^vxt,  thfl/lai^eiuttmbw  of,,peEouB..iKho:  base  beanJn 

taaca»yv§i^  convi«tad  LB.»egaarkuble.iu.tk&.Gi»iaian-labour 

<«Dl(mies.    .Thirdly,'  the .gcowi^ig  .dIffiau]L(y  of : igettijijig 

.mode.  for&BNea  .wiiOyhaTe  be«aun  .the-aoloBics  j  an(|,.ahi9, 

there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  partaf<BeT£talito;baxfipy 

iB)Heh.moce.atri^eat.    .Of.foncfie,  if.tl^yTwenctastop 

the  8y3tem..of  &ee.aiuiauatt?,  .tJ^.KQuld..«lVfgBUier 

iupdet  Ihe.ajMbBDi.itadf. 

14,998.' In  cauaeetiom  with  .the  Dutch. wDalaniaSr*-! 
<thiak  it.wa8.Sii.Jjahxi!M.'Euu(iell,  .foriaerly  aonuected 
rwitlt  the.£oard.of.  Sqpecaisiun,  .wfao.aent.iir  an  official 
Mfoctyi which. haa  baeuipuUiahodrajidiavbidi.baaaid, 
. I  .think,  that  it.taak  tixteen.wf  .tha.fiolouiats  ta,dojdie 
iliuhottrtof  aue.man.  Bcom.what 'youaa«K.in..Gari]aMur, 
.jUd  ithay  iftpp«aci.to..be  .eopiaJUy  ..succassCul.iQi  abixkij^ 
iw(»ik4— rlicauld  cot'.brixig..it..downoto.,iJiati,puiMt<if 
>4«n«i8i9n.  aIn.Berlia,iwhe^Jaaw.tkem..iu.a,iuad..of 
.«oIoHy-bouBQ,that  tJtey  work.i^,  itaeemad  .to.jnojgiute 
.^asiibletke  wtirk  would  .be  >ifry..H^tly  dQiia.;.hutvJ 
■  aauldiDot.liEing.itcdoirnUo  .tii'.it  preeision. 

■14,999.  There  libave.baen  .«»me    v^y  liuteEastij^ 

experimeuts  recently  in..,Loiid'in   on.tjut  .aujiuact  .rfif 

tCitUaf  wiocks,  .have  .Uiare  .not)— r.Yes.     .Thvre  is  an 

jtaalysis  iat.the:«nd.uf  this , paper.of  .all  Jjiat.vaa.dooe 

ii]i..the.  witttec  iof  1893. 

.iSvlOiQO.  iYeii;.l»ut,.aiQce  them,  has.thara.uot  beQa..a 

rsociety,'  a  Bsportof  twho8a.la1poiir»,aiaa!PU.bliBheiil  ia.tbe 

jTr'mBf.bbout Christmas  tiwe4— iThat.waa  Uie.Jdanaion 

Jiuase  Belief  Gouferenca    .Wollj.this  .pspar  ra£ic8.to 

.the.firatiyaarof  the.eaua.wark. 

16,001.  'Would  yAU  give  az  uthe  .$gttrBS.of,.tbat-Y— 
iThisirafersito  189^-^3  :— The  MansionJSouaa  Coajw- 
f . enoe '  coamieJiaed  work  ah«ut.the  middla.of  ilaauary. 
<  Its  lapactal'  ojb^aet  nans. .to  asoat  ,ithe  ..casual  >4o^ 
'.ilaboatars,.ivho  were  excladfid.fc9m.ithe.4ocks.fowiAg 
^4to.ithe«iBaii£eatioa.of  the.labaor,  f'haia<eaiea\»ied 
)fayitiM.€aB&rBaoe.*a«l\Mled  StepDay.iPaer.JiiAW.Uaitn, 
'  Poplar,  St  Oeorge'sJBrjJMiEastKttQd  ao^mrtioBnatilile 
.'oBkL  '  Iha^mrkiAfcasttiiX  tba<niaiiv«etifiA«d  tmmairied 
'bcMaaL«kxkiiklM>urQ]WiBad»c5£ii)taaiauif<«^  <A.9iaee 
hof  :ilnd  «asMcnwd  at.£twtfeidT{or,Jhe|,fnrpagea.Af 
.1<U»t<naidit«aadithe  aMQ<«kMe«hasMtBE%fc»vad«»tiB- 
o»f«ctaiy,MitfteMMMatigati>u,  iwaro'iB8nli.4bweV(tor<wg|ik 
/fmndBr-ataiot  snpamiMB   .lAfteastboMt  t«a«)iif a',  viofjc 
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MryO^        'Uight.hataa.^tdag:,itt.6d...Aab<jar-^ventkDSK  on 

■f'^  '  .oatur^^o^^Vthe.aiea  .^sama  <b^ca  Jtha  X!aannittef^  Auth 

-^■"♦"""Igp.  *^afxiawJLq  pranaaaantihalfL    iSame^QO:ja£n.h«ve,l)een 

„___       '^Unsaeen.  ..It  ia..not  Jtka\y.lhata.lE^e  proftostionrof 

'ih»in..wiU$car8r  capalje  p£  .heu}g.jca<u«d  .ponnanaii^y 

'above  the  ranks  of   the  unemployed.  ..^.16..^QpJkar 

^.(tioDS. hax«  imen  aeasired>iand.of  thma.SQSiwBx  in- 

'.^uked.iuto.      Ihe'irast:  were  (.rejected  i«t  .«ja«4,  .tor 

'  nrariaasjrocMODS,  f^,^b»tih^7.wwnBiu>t.dack.laboarQr!>, 

'  i>r  .wecaaii^gla  caei\,:Qr.v8re;toox>ld,  at  did  nnLliyain 

!ithfi>pkriBhtfQr<w0iBJiTiiig.iui  <coauBQnila^gi|^gThaaM8, 

1^002.  ,jOr  .vaere.livingdn  canrau>nJodgingihauafis>} — 

..Yes.    .That  wej^ould  cansidar.a  very:fiBicjiiIe,JD  ibis 
3>att.of  Loodoa  .certaialj.     Tken,  thare  Aras<xk.iucther 

.loqoirj.madeiinto Jd)is.oa  fashalf  ot  the.Beacd  £if.TEado. 

■  The  cases  were  selected  by  Mr.  Llewellyn-Sinith  on  be- 

.half  of,theX>aboacDe^rtmeat  of  .the, Board- of  .Trade. 

..Thatatftl  aomberoof .i^Uoattons'w  716 ;  ai  .caaea.m- 
TfatJeBt<d,.aS5.;.  autto  mack.atMl>^  Mil\a,.Q53, 

'  Of  these,'  says  the  report,  '  29  wera  .disoiisaodi'ifor 
'.ini8cond{tctioriiicoivpat«Bce,\aad-16  ioiled.  to  attend 
■  l^ore.,the  jCammittee  .After  .the.  «oncluajoa lof  ithflir 
*  wQik.  Xhotiotahttonhet  sasu  ,by'tha  JCtHnaiittoe  -sas 
'.208.  ;The jjamher. of: oases eeiea£edi for  a(i«i:ial,iiiqiai^ 
'  va».d2.  iQf.thsa^  13  wer«/emigEat«d|  and  a.sftpAzate 
'  report  upon  them  will  ite  ianiished  by  Captain  Gatt- 
'iaOf-who.  ia.iat  poMeatwisiti^gJuaAada;  and.d'iwero 
',aaat..to»adMur  .^rte.of..  E^glcad,  where  .there  was  a 
*jaamingtpiai!pect..Qf.  ^rcck.  .JIfais  retliiicts  thetntunher 
*Jta.  7j6.  ,The.iBqairydo£Qar!s  J^port  .luM^tfcecn  da  (each 
'inatonceiaUBchtti  to. the  .ease  pAp^::S,  fi'hhcktfaaTe.b&en 
'  returned  to  Jhe-JLabour.D^wrtinant  of.. the  Boaid  of 
'Trade.  It  ntilLbesafin  that  J.2.«f..tihe..Bieniiavei  dis- 
'..appeftrtd ;  ,l.diod  Jasaae  in  tiiA.workhoafie  .in^EBaa^y ; 
'..1  «a&.AB.4um^  !of.,the..w(]u:khau8a;  40cAp{ieM»di.to 
'ibe  ia  no  better,  pasii:ian..tban:  in..tbe4wintsr,JianBg 
'Jiad  .uuly..ihfi, jaast ifaaaial  aBd.J)ri>kAD>.9miila}'inant 
'  since  their  dischargeufrom.  Abbey  .Miils  ;  rthe  creaiain- 
'.iifg .2d.wflr0  inifairlj  regukr  .vock, ,and nceoiad  '.bu  be 
'heMu.aS.  v/To.dutermiBe  tO'i«b«i.extaat.theiii»$rQ«e- 
'.jBMat  in..thQ«e.cw»sioaaibeicooafii2i«d,  ducctlyioriindi- 
'  Je«<ity,  with . . the  i assiaUnoe.  aSotdad  ito..thfim  .biy^.tbe 

' '.iianakm.HavseiConiuBiMa  on..thfi  Uawnpl^iFed, . a 
'.flloaemzaaiiBatioo.iB  reqniiiBd.  ..IitaJbe £Tat,.tbeiXMae3 
'  ia  <whu:b.(unia  juMtedaL  .assiftaocd  .was  ^imniOtrtir.  add 
^  ebov/a  Ahe  ,9psll  .of  work  aJb  Abbey  MiUs.  Ia.20.in- 
'  atamea.incD.HKre'.iil&Qed  vipoa'the  baoks  of  .a^.toade 
'society  by  the  payment  of  the  ueoo»axy  iees.  .12 
'<(pjMBr.Atill<ik>  ireniaia  .on  .Ahei  MeJBtiad,' tfanogfa!  some 
'are ceatfu^jy iaatcea^  while  Sisaam .to'.baA^e io^ified. 
'  3  out  of  .the.SO  have  uot.bnen  traced  ;,10.are. as. badly 
'.aff<ARaver,;^e.r«maiDiqg  7i.«a;ejni&ibaLter  -poaition. 
'.Otitbase,.  1  J)as,goaeitaJ>QMri«A.At  li«oex{«a&frj>f  .his 
'.ii>KnirelAtiHes,aut  tfatre,  aDd:2  have-.^one.toxwa.  .The 
'..EestoralMn..to '  tbe.itoade'  aocivty  ,mts.a£  iu>ta(diva«tftge 
'  to  .thete,3,<andiit„iai..deutA£ul  .tubetlker  it  .loade  .auy 
'..diffeceoeain  2<of.<tha,nQmaiiuag.4  eases.  .3  pmu  nus- 
'  applied  monejigiTAn.ithem.to  .pay.  Uieir  itiaidfis  uuion 
'  £ea8.  7  .iu«n  ffisere  gi^ien  B  .ticlietH,..on  tte  cacom- 
'.men<iabi«D.jo£.tl)e  Comouttee;  lihas^difia|>pfi(uct:d  ;  .the 
'  utjier  Gihave  had  .only  the:ma»t  loasual  emplayraeut. 
'  At  pj^sciitithe  depieiMioniofitrade.1ias.praveiited.tbcse 
'  men  getting  any  advantage :fr»m  jthair,  teduiical  ]tro- 
'  nu>tioiL.to..t^  B  ulaas.  J^ven  bad  lit  ,heen  otheTwisn, 
'  it.is  ohuaiis,:that  ,tha  sett  .result  of  Ihe.interToation 
'  of  the  ComnutbKB.'ff'ould.^aTe.biesn  .to  transfer  work 
'.from  .oneisat'vof  individuals  to  anutikeir  set.  6  men 
'.noie  aat  ap.a8.ha^vk«rsnr.deaJi«iB.  >  4 have  railed,,aiid 
'xetuxued  to  jsasual  .labour.  Tha  filth  ie  ie(toct«d,to 
'be  Qiakii9g„a  v^ry  poor  iiMiag.  .15  were  ,fun»iiihit;d 
'  with  I  clothe  .tools,  or.eqtiipBtaDW.to  «iiaJ^e..tfaam...to 
'^tart  wod£<Af..oDe>kiDd.or.audthier >.3t  have  .not  ibeen 
'.tca«ad r>l  'is.ia.thafwarkluuue ; ^6 jwa.no  JbeMw  ttff; 
'  5.Bca.ia^r«gukE.work,ieBd  ia$p«r  .bo  tbe  .{airl^iwell. 
'  l;oC4ha.5..)vas,,praNicled.  wJ^tjalcihiWitotlMke  np.oau- 
'  vassing  for..ai  lilenaesuraBae^tsacijBt^.  Jt<  didi  not 
VQn<nwff,,aBd.<hft>gftfc«aqiwa^y  iweat  ttoAseaiKH  a  coal 
'.tnumer.  x2iBUKi  wareiaetinpniatpfatTieoihip  iwiiJui  a 
'  boat,  at  a  cost  of  £5.     It  produce4AbDutl30ai»witok. 

...«.Oaec4.th(amtfotta{U|tb^,^  sngidw  workM  ttlj^ter- 


.'ijnaihiAml-.isilaipg.  {rirly.mal].  ..Cbflii^eni|}j,iie  has  ifri,aJ3. 

'  taa|ju>iBSJlyrJie>8^B,.aI^iuloaed  .his  fih&iiaJB.lb£. boat.  Lock. 

LThe^wther  haa.c1tanged..hia4addrea8  isequautjIj^rJeavipg        — v 

'•(dabts.i)BhindL   ..He  £oalJ. .not  ,be..foiuid,J»ut  his.parfr-  '  ^^ 

'(nenassursd.na.that  Jia  wa8<atill  £,y:ii)g.  tha.bent,  and 

f.AhatJiaJilmsalf  jnokoned  to  &li  ibook  .npon  faia  share 

'.o£4t»  if  he  tvere.aut.of  work.  (Ja.6  other  gasoaaome 

Mei^paiBry,j:atiBf  was,jg>XBn.    .1,  has.  notJae8n..t»Ea4i 

'  1  has  gone  to  sea  as  a  coal  trimmer ;  4  have  had  s«fy 

.'iAasual.amplfyiuei^  duriogihe^umiaef ;  ''foutia  o&t^ese, 

.'<At  Xhe:  date.oftthe  iin!}ui|-j(,Jiad,.dbtaiQ8d<BU]{eiiegH)ar 

'.work.    .2  msn.obtaiuad  4Uiecti(Niipl%ysi>fiiit— rl.uocter 

'.the  vestrj;,  Bud..the(ethBT„UDdar  t^aX^ndoii  Goaojiy 

'  £k>unciJL,.  Jhn)t!gh..the^,j>aB)oaal.  ijiflaonceMof,  .iiamliara   * 

'lof  .Aha  Committee.    .1  lof   ithase,<haB    baea.!  already 

'  caiuited.oa.the,l)3t.of  .thosa  who  wara  supplied  .ydth 

'4tQols.    !The  ..reinaiiiii)g  19  irecaiml  no  direct  taaaist- 

'.  anca.from  .the  jCommittae, .  bey  and .  (the  ..temporary.  oBi- 

'.plojrneatati Abbey. Mills.    .Of..thaae,,<4  have  natibean 

'..traced ;  7.hAye!.died.;.  5,«iaclu(li9g)aDe.  raani  selaoted 

fas  .vgasgcr,    or  .foteraaa,  :.at  vAM^y  .Milts,  .are  lin 

'  regular  work.    °*rhe  rest  aret..«^)paMi4ly  no  better. aff. 

'  ;Tba .total  niunber.wbo. Ji&tb  had  jwocdsw  DeHB&isince 

'theb:  diedkarge  iroutAbb^y'.MiUs.iB,?.    Xhe<nanibBr 

'.  is^made.np.  as.ioUows.; — ^eliawifgrafficer'^^Qsdfic.fiDr 

'  'rwifa's  eoi^aeBwnt,  .3;    ssedical  .ordAr,<.l.;<in  ..work- 
'  house  or  infirmary,  3.     Only  4.hBva.appiiQd.foc.Be- 
'iiel  toithB-.Chaidty  ObrganisBtioB^Socii^y.' 
That  gives  an  analysis  that>ts».iar.aaJ  vknow,Jia8 

..never  beca  msdaiiajtivy  •thar.inetante. 

15.003.  But  you  have  an  analysis  of.Aimither  ijMac's 
work  ,in  ^ithe.  £ime«,  I  ,uad«tBten4/?-vAn  analyais  of 

.(•anthor  .jaaer'a.watk^iiaa  nat  .b«Mi  imade'  iu  UbiacfanD ; 
bu^.ao  farea^theiEesuite  of  ith«iaeQoad,jMaft'a>«rMk.»are 
.ifioncemed,,.tli^y  are  Terytsimilar. 

15.004.  But.Lthiitkithf^iilaijn^daitliejrinottttoiiiATe 
i4&at«d  KiperBtaaeatiiiapraxeoiaat/ia/AbeimHe  Df.HKme 
...3D  y«ec.eeut..?~^.tbiuk<tba<i  tba^giras  meMaue  Una 
ii&irtiie  year  J>bave  ipvaii. 

!  Ui,005.  .nV«U^tthatida«aiui(t  seem  a.^ary^aofioar^gi^g 
.trasult,  idACsit  l^lm  nfraidjiiitit. 

■1^,006.  ..You  bane  .guttAnothez  > labour iiwlaniy.  eaUb- 
i  Jiihed  bare-f^tbab.of  .4he,<Sali«atioa .  Aony,  .vin  ^Xsaax. 
,.Do  fjta  Jtaow.ianjrtliiwg'abaut  <iUY>i-I,.llkitik  ,1  tcould 
.  ibardly  d^eak  .abaot-it.  My  >infiora>atioaiia*o#|yaBeoiul- 
^bond. 

dd|007..ils.it.ifae  4J]ipfMaipB..«f-youriaMi«Ay'that..it 
uia  likflVy  to  beoiaaaeaeful  WiQuirSoci&ljy,  ia  certainly  <JU)t 
of  opinion  that  these  arc  igwd  OKthoda. 

12.008.  Gould  youinform.iu  what.^oa  woaldithiuk 
.the  must : :bop«£ul  laethudMuf  deslipg  vwith,.v^rautB, 

taking  first  the  irreclaimable,  ordinary  vagrant  ;.«ad, 

.Ascomll.v,  ..the  ;^nuiae   w(»kin||riiiBn,  ..on   the  tramp, 

.wh(}m,  lauppp^,  .we.all  of  jis..wi«h.Ao<deal  with-jiifibr- 

4'«avIy.iram>vhQ.priofasMAnal  vapunti    'We  will. take. (he 

. .piiiicauoDal  vBgcaat  Jnst.     W.bbt.vt  bimt-M-Qur  foor 

law  system — and,  of  course,  to  some  extent. .we., mHst 

fall  hack  ou.that-TTis,«etiain)y.(2iiibB  Una  of-irfaat  you 

i.iaight  aaUtDMtrictive  twlacation.    /Itajaalms  itnsmpara- 

.tively  e(^  for  a.  nan, .to  jaovio  aa.  certain  siM>t  ^>afj 

feasant  .oonditions.    .  I:  Uiiak,  (anyeelf,  iUiat^is .  the  «atult 

of  a  great  deal  of  experiaaoBi  a>ud.is,»n''the' Hiho]«»,  a 

.jgood  system.    .If,  then,  lycw.  oooifi  to:  thei  boMan elass, 

.  itau^ht  >be  .dealt  with  in  soino    ■ 

15.009.  But  before  leaving  that,  have  you,  in  ithe 
J£i)glisb  law,. tbe  right  to  oootine.the  pnifessioflaUtramp 
,Iongifr..Uian  ismecessary  for. him  .to  perform  iiis  ap^ll  of 

work  1     You  can't  8ay,.oaa'you,  .',  If  ynuiCBma  in  hare, 

'  aad  get  a  night's .  shelter,,  you  naast  «t(^  two.  or  three 

'iMghts.1' — .Ue  iadetain«d,>if  be  feuai8.)ipiiu>the)(Bme 

..vmioiv-TTfiDd  London.  i«  takan  iaatOBe.plaoei£er.  tbi^ipnr- 

pose — a  longer  period  than  on.4ha:lirst  oacaaion.     The 

jTuk  isitfaia— subjectito.dLsetttioBary  ponior  ittthe'liands 

■of  tha  , guard iaas-^ra  .casual  ipauper  .Daanot.ddsafaarge 

.'ihiqualf  befuta^nine  o'«latk.;on«tie  iuomiqg  fdUawivg 

,ihia  adiniasion,«nor  ibafocaihe.bas  .parfDnaed  I4b«  <w«rk 

prescribed  for  him.     If  he  has  been  admitted. bof«dreiio 

KaayiiKorkhoaiiQ.in^liaisaMa  aniDD,.he>'is  Rotxxtitled  to 

.'/iii»BhaKgeiumself.>bBf<»e  Abe  foultb  day  l&c(u  thai tbite 

i.u£>«imianon.  iThen  tfaereidaa  {aBther<0>der4gMidi»g 

the  discretion  of  the  guardians  somewhat  in  the  OMittar. 
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Jfr.  O.  8.  15,010.  Well,  but  London  is  a  very  big  place,  and 

LoA-  any  professional  tramp  who  comes  here,  and  relies  on 

— '  the  accommodation  in  the  ward  of  one  of  the  work- 
so  Jan.  8»B.  |j(,yggg^  tcMii  almost,  in  crossing  London,  be  compelled 
to  put  up  a  second  night  in  the  same  union.  Is  that 
not  so ! — I  don't  think  so.  I  think  these  people  who 
apply  go  to  a  casual  ward,  or  a  shelter,  or  a  common 
lodging-house,  as  they  arrange.  They  know  the 
ropes. 

15.011.  That  is  quite  true,  but  that  does  away  with 
the  advantage  of  the  casual  ward.  Londou  is  a  very 
big  place,  and  extends  over  many  miles ;  aud  a  tramp 
going,  say,  north  or  south,  through  London,  would 
almost  requii«,  if  he  did  not  get  out  till  perhaps  10  or 
1 1  o'clock,  after  he  had  picked  his  oakum  or  brokeu  his 
stones,  he  would  almost  require  to  put  up  again  in 
London,  would  he  nott — I  think  your  hours  are  too 
late.  A  man  who  has  got  his  task  done  can  start 
earlier,  an  I  can  easily  get  through  London  on  the  same 
day.  I  am  speaking  of  the  metropolitan  area.  If  he's 
at  Woolwich  one  day,  and  wishes  to  get  to  Chiswick,  he 
can  very  well  walk  across. 

15.012.  If  he  knows  the  roads  he  could  do  thatt — 
Oh,  I  think  you  may  take  it  they  know  that.  I  think 
the  working  man  is  better  treated  in  a  casual  ward  on 
these  conditions  than  he  is  in  any  other  way,  provided 
he  can't  pay  anything. 

15.013.  What  does  the  labour  test  consist  inl — 
Generally,  breaking  stone. 

15.014.  And  for  women? — Generally,  I  think,  in 
picking  oakum. 

15.015.  Now,  we  will  come  to  the  working  men — 
the  better  class  of  vagrants.  What  of  them  t — With 
regard  to  them,  the  difficulty,  of  course  is,  that  they  are 
on  the  look  out  for  work.  Our  system,  I  thiuk, 
facilitates  their  seeking  it,  if  they  desire  to  do  so ;  but 
I  don't  think  any  system  of  employment  will  do  aught 
but  mischief  to  them.  It  wiU  keep  them  in  a  par- 
ticular place.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  artificial 
employment,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  left 
to  their  own  resources.  What  I  think  is  best,  speak- 
ing generally  of  thoee  who  come  to  casual  wards 
or  refuges,  is  that  voluntters  should  try  to  deal 
with  particular  cases.  I  kuuw,  in  the  case  of  young 
people,  that  is  something  very  effective.  The  Church 
Army  have,  in  certain  union?,  the  permission  of  the 
guardians  to  visit  casual  wards  for  these  cases.  In  that 
way  you  can  pick  out  particular  cases.  I  think  the 
problem  resolves  itself  to  that 

15.016.  Does  the  Church  Army  visit  the  London 
casual  wards? — I  don't  think  it  visits  all;  it  visits 
some. 

15.017.  Are  there  any  other  volunteer  agencies 
working  in  connection  with  vagrancy  in  the  way  you 
have  desciibedl — Well,  severed  refuges  —  Newport 
Market  Refuge.  It  deals  very  well  with  the  cases  that 
come  befoie  it. 

15.018.  But  that  is  outside  the  poor  law  t — Tee. 

15.019.  Would  you  explain  that  Newport  Market 
Befuget — The  committee  are  very  careful  in  dis- 
criminating between  those  who  come  to  them.  They 
choose  the  better  class  cases. 

15.020.  Is  it  supported  by  subscribers?  —  By 
Bub8cril)er8  almost  entirely.  I  think  it  owns  the  Refuge 
premises. 

15.021.  Does  it  deal  with  a  large  number  of  cases? 
— Yes ;  a  good  many  in  the  year.  They  have  accom- 
modation for  30  on  a  single  night. 

15.022.  Have  you  Imd  any  other  experience  of 
i«lief  works  ? — ^Yes.  I  think  I  have  been  engaged  in 
almost  every  large  experiment  of  relief  works  in  London 
in  the  last  12  or  15  years. 

15.023.  Then,  has  the  result  in  other  cases 
been  more  hopeful? — I  am  convinced  the  other  way 
myself.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  system  at  alL  It 
is  parely  a  matter  of  experience,  so  &r  as  I  am 
«0Dcemed. 

16.024.  Have  yon  any  sabstitute  for  it  in  your  own 
mind  t — I  don't  think  it  is  wanted.  I  woi^  rather 
charity,  cooperated  with  the  poor  law,  in  diflerant 


15,026.  But  if  a  large  number  of  people  are  out  of  Hr.  O.  S. 
work  ? — The  very  exceptional  instances  where  there  is  ^^e*" 
something  quite  unusual  may,  I  think,  be  provided  for  ».  jT^iatt. 
by   exceptional  arrangements,    but   the   poor    law,  I        .^__ 
think,  as  it  stands,  is  quite  able  to  bear  the  pressure  of 
ordinary  winters. 

16.026.  And  yon 'think  that  the  English  poor  law 
system  works  well ;  that  it  is  sufficiently  humanitarian ; 
and,  in  respect  of  its  power  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied, 
it  is  superior  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  than  the  Scotch,  which  does  not  afford  that  right  % 
— As  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I  should  say 
simply  yes.  In  regard  to  the  second,  I  should  say  it  is  a 
very  serious  thing  to  introduce  a  system  of  poor  relief 
for  the  able-bodied.  But,  ou  the  other  hand,  I  should 
say  our  system,  where  thoroughly  well  administered, 
works  well. 

16.027.  And  you  think  it  is  thoroughly  well 
administered  ? — Well :  I  think  the  standard  of  adminis- 
tration has  certainly  improved  very  greatly  in  the  last 
10  or  16  years. 

15.028.  {Bjf  Col.  M'Hardy.)—UT.  Loch,  you,  as  I 
understand,  call  vagrants  professional  vagrants,  as  we 
would  understand  it  in  Scotland,  distinct  from  the 
working  men? — One  b  in  this  difficulty.  The  word 
vagrant  is  the  ordinary  poor  law  term,  and  may 
include  or  not  the  working  man. 

15.029.  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
men  in  search  of  work  do  march  about  independently 
altogether  of  the  professional  vagrant  class  ? — Entirely. 

15.030.  From  this  report  it  seems  that  in  Gloncester 
alone  50,000  men,  or  something  like  that,  cross  the 
county  in  the  year  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

15.031.  So  the  numbers  are  very  large.  The  man 
in  search  of  work  would  uot  be  a  tramp  if  he  could 
afford  to  pay  his  railway  fare,  so  he's  therefore  a  poor 
man  ? — I  look  upon  him  as  a  man  who  is  often  trying 
to  get  a  higher  wage  by  going  elsewhere,  and  sometimes 
also  in  difficulty  and  want  of  work. 

15.032.  But,  if  he  were  searching  for  a  higher  wage, 
he  would  not  be  marching  across  country,  would  he  ? — 
I  think  the  counties  of  England  are  very  closely 
connected  in  this  way  in  the  matter  of  demand  and 
supply.  For  instance,  Cardiff  and  Yorkshire  would 
play  into  one  another's  hands  in  this  matter.  But  these 
large  numbers  seem  hardly  to  get  their  night  shelter  in 
the  casual  ward.  So  far  as  one  can  make  out  from  the 
numbers,  they  are  able  to  pay  their  way,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it. 

16.033.  You  think  they  have  all  got  sufficient  funds  to 
take  them  from  where  they  start  to  the  place  they  go  to  ? 
— I  can't  say  all ;  but,  I  think,  the  majority. 

16.034.  But  it  is  that  particular  class  we  have  here 
in  Scotland,  and  they  are  possibly  in  greater  numbers ; 
certainly  so  at  certain  times.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  right  to  help  those  men  in  giving  them  food,  if  Uiey 
were  needy,  and  shelter? — I  should  certainly  not  I 
should  let  them  go  about  the  country  from  common 
lodging-house  to  common  lodging-honsa 

15.035.  But  if  you  had  a  man  who  was  not  a 
professional  vagrant — a  workman  who  wanted  to  get 
somewhere — would  you  be  prepared  to  help  him  along? 
Would  that  be  a  right  thing  to  do  ? — I  think  he  ought 
to  go  to  the  casual  ward. 

15.036.  And  that  there  is  ample  accommodation  for 
him  ? — I  think,  in  London,  it  is  so  in  the  main ;  and,  if 
it  is  not,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  provided. 

15.037.  You  say  there  is  a  test  Would  yon  apply 
the  test  in  every  case? — If  this  man — I  am  simply 
holding  on  to  this  honest  working-man — is  in  search  of 
work,  is  not  it  desirable  that  he  should  get  work 
as  soon  as  he  can,  rather  than  bo  detained  breaking 
stones  for  the  night's  shelter,  if  the  police  or  the  parochm 
authorities  were  satisfied  of  the  honesty  cf  the  case? 
— ^The  discretion  allowed  to  the  guardians  is  very  large, 
and  I  don't  think  that  the  test  ot  work,  such  as  it  is, 
is  really  a  great  hindranae  t*  agood  num. 

15.038.  And  it  might  be  ommitted  by  a  master  of  a 
workhouse,  if  he  thooght  it  right  Is  tbat  so? — ^Iliis  is 
the  rule  about  it : — 

'  (I)  The  gnardians  may  giro  any  dinetioas  to  the 
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Mr.  C.S,        '  master  of  tha  workhouse,  or  to  the  saperintendent  of 

^f^  '  the  casual  ward,  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  any 

40  Jao  1896  '  *'''''^>  o' classes,  of  casual  paupers  before  the  expira- 

-       '■       '  '  tion  of  the  respective  periods  specified  in  the  section 

'  above  cited,  and  such  directions  shall  be  followed 

'  by  the  master  or  superintendent' 

'  (2)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master  of  the  work- 
'  house,  or  the  saperintendent  of  the  casual  ward,  any 
'  special  circumstances  shall  require  that  a  casufj 
'  pauper  shall  be  discharged  before  the  expiration  of 
'  the  periods  mentioued,  ....  he  may  discharge 
'  such  pauper  accordingly,  and  report  the  facts  of  the 
'  case  to  the  guardians  at  their  next  meeting.' 

'  (3)  A  casual  pauper,  who  has  been  detained  for 
'  more  than  one  night,  and  who  represents  to  the 
'  master  of  the  workhouse,  or  the  superintendent  of 
'  the  casual  ward,  that  he  b  desirous  of  seeking  work, 

*  shall,  if  he  has,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  performed  the 
'  prescribed  task  of  work,  be  allowed  to  discharge 
'  himself    at   5    o'clock    a.m.   in   summer,  and  6.30 

*  a.m.  in  winter.' 

16.039.  So,  as  a  rule,  the  test  would  be  asked  for? 
— I  think  the  test  is,  in  many  places,  a  very  light  one,  and 
the  man's  being  a  good  man  is  distinctly  considered. 

15.040.  I  rather  think  I  understand  Admiral 
Christian  to  say  that,  in  a  case  where  they  were  satis- 
fied a  man  was  an  honest  man,  they  would  not  detain 
him.     Is  that  so  t  — Tes. 

16,011.  (By  Dr.  Farquharson.)  Do  you  think 
there  ate  really  a  very  large  number  of  workmen  in  the 
country  who  want  work  and  can't  get  it  We  have 
been  told  there  are  a  million t — Oh,  no;  I  don't 
think  so.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  put  the  matter 
statistically.  Of  course,  the  increase  of  vagrancy  makes 
one  think  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number,  but  what 
increase  we  do  not  know. 

15.042.  Of  oonrse,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
honest,  able-bodied  workmen  for  whom  there  is  no 
work.  What  are  we  to  do-  with  them  t  Is  the  State 
to  provide  occupation  for  themt — On  no  account,  I 
think. 

15.043.  What  is  to  happen  to  them } — I  think  they 
should  apply  to  the  poor  law  in  the  ordinary  way. 

15.044.  Then,  these  respectable  men  must  drift  into 
panperism  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control  1 — So  far,  that  may  be  true  ;  but  I  don't  think, 
myself,  that  a  very  large  number  do  so  drift.  I  think, 
taking  an  ordinary  winter,  the  poor  kw  guardians 
would  open  their  stone-yard,  or  something  of  that  sort ; 
for  these  men  would  push  through  that  winter,  and 
Would  not  return. 

14.045.  Do  you  say  a  considerable  nnrobor  of  so- 
called  unemployed  are  brought  into  that  condition 
through  drink  %—-l  think  the  causes  of  what  is  called 
want  of  employment  are  in6nite ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  called  want  of  employment  is  not  due  to  drink, 
but  to  physical  weakness  and  physical  infirmities. 
There  is  much  want  that  is  alleged  to  be  dne  to  want 
of  employment,  which,  when  you  examine  the  cause, 
does  not  turn  out  to  be  so. 

15.046.  But  what  would  you  do  to  check  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  vagrancy,  so  long  as  the  agricultural 
classes  and  other  people  give  relief  to  those  people 
freely,  and  apparently  gladly  1 — I  am  afraid  you  can't. 
You  can't  check  the  voluntary  giver.  The  idea  of  the 
Dorset  and  the  Gloucester  system  both  is  that  you 
should  be  able  t<>  check  them  in  some  way,  and,  as  you 
have  seen,  the  result  is  not  conspicuous. 

15.047.  {By  Projetwr  Dove  Wilton.)  Do  yon  think 
that  the  alleged  increase  of  vagrancy  is  proved  t — ^Well, 
I  personally  would  take,  as  a  very  fair  test,  the  poor 
law  figures.  In  that  case,  the  alleged  increase  of 
vagrancy  is  only  proved  so  far,  that  it  is  equal  to 
what  it  was  in  bad  years,  about  1860  or  1870. 

15.048.  {By  Miu  Stevenson.)  In  reference  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Shelters,  you  said  they  really  were  common 
lodging-housesf  — I  think  that  is  what  they  come  to  be. 

15.049.  Then,  have  you  found,  since  tiiese  shelters 
have  been  opened,  that  they  have  interfered  with  the 
existing  common  lodging-houses! — The  common  lodg- 
ing-honsek  have  decreased  in  number. 


15.050.  In  speaking  of  the  relief  wwks,  you  said  Mr,  0.  S. 
that,  in  selecting  the  men  who  were  to  receive  this  -Koe^ 
employment,  you  excluded  those  who  were  living  in  onj~^6nr 
common  lodging-houses! — Yes.  ' 

15.051.  Why  did  you  do  thatt — Because  the  com- 
mon lodging-house  men  in  that  district,  as  a  class,  are 
distinctly  not  the  men  to  be  put  on  relief  works. 

15.052.  Then  you  made  an  exception  because  of  the 
locality  where  this  work  is  being  given  t — ^Well,  there 
are  common  lodging-houses  and  common  lodging-houses. 
Some  are  quite  different  in  type.  CJommon  lodging- 
house  men  in  that  district  would  not  be  men  from 
whom  you  would  expect  a  fair  day's  work. 

15.053.  In  reply  to  Colonel  M'Hardy,  you  said  yon 
would  leave  the  honest  working  man,  who  was  out  of 
work,  to  go  on  from  one  common  lodging-house  to 
another,  did  you  nott — That  is  not  inconsistent;  be- 
cause, as  I  say,  common  lodging-houses  vary  very  much, 
and  there  are  many  decent  places. 

15.054.  You  spoke  of  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Church  Army  in  many  cases.  Does  your  association 
consider  that  their  work  is  on  better  economical  lines 
than  that  of  the  Salvation  Army  1 — We  think  they  try 
to  deal  well  with  a  few  cases,  and  to  select  them  well ; 
and  to  us  it  seems  that  the  whole  problem,  from  the 
charity  side,  is  to  do  that. 

15.055.  And  let  the  others  slide! — It  is  not  quite  a 
case  of  letting  the  others  slide.  The  difficulty  is  this, 
that  you  may  let  the  whole  slide,  if  you  do  not  take 
care;  and  that  is  what  has  happened.  If  you  don't 
concentrate  where  you  can  help,  yon  probably  would 
not  concentrate  at  all 

15.056.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets  casual  relief — 
the  case  of  a  man  in  search  of  work — does  he,  by  re- 
ceiving that  relief,  become  a  pauper,  with  a  pauper's 
disabilities  ! — Certainly. 

15.057.  In  reference  to  the  numbers  of  homeless 
people  found  in  London,  I  see  there  were  only  33 
children.  That  seems  to  be  an  entire  contradiction  of 
the  statements  one  sees  in  the  applications  one  gets 
from  Dr.  Barnardo,  and  others  who  look  after  children, 
as  to  the  number  of  children  who  go  without  proper 
refuge  in  Loudon.  Do  you  believe  there  are  children 
sleeping  out  under  railway  arches,  and  in  barrels,  and 
that  sort  of  thing! — One  can  only  speak  from  casual 
experience.  I  don't  think  that  the  evil  prevails  to 
the  extent  represented.  I  think  that  the  number  may 
be  larger  in  summer,  when  it  is  not  so  disagreeable ; 
but  I  think  these  figures  are  a  good  test,  because  it  is 
generally  known  that  people  can  go  to  the  refuge,  and 
there  they  are  received  with  open  arms.  There  is 
nothing  to  keep  them  away. 

15.058.  {By  Sir  Colin  SeoU  Mimcreiff.)  I  understood 
you  to  say  you  thought  the  refuge  system  of  the 
Salvation  Army  wrong  in  principle.  That  is,  I  pre- 
sume, from  not  requiring  a  test  !--Well,  it  seems  to  me 
what  happens  is  this  :  A  large  crowd  of  casual  people 
are  accumulated.  They  simply  come  and  go.  I  don't 
see  how  it  differs  from  a  common  lodging-house.  By 
crowding  a  large  number  together,  you  interfere  with 
the  chances  of  a  permanent  result;  for  permanent  results 
always  follow  from  individual  treatment 

15.059.  But,  then,  would  it  be  better  to  have  no  such 
places  at  all ! — Certainly. 

15.060.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  I  thought  these  shel- 
ters belonging  to  the  Salvation  Array  were  the  filters 
through  which  the  hopefuls  are  passed  on  to  the 
factories,  and  the  labour  colony! — I  don't  tliink  that 
holds. 

15.061.  Is  not  that  what  the  army  claims! — Yes; 
but,  then,  the  large  number  that  is  collected  is  alto- 
gether too  large  for  the  purpose  of  any  reasonable  filter; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  who  enter  these 
common  lodging-houses  do  pass  through. 

15.062.  Is  the  feeling  in  England,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  favour  of  the  poor  law  system,  which  enacts 
that  an  able-bodied  man,  who,  up  to  the  moment  he 
gets  out  of  work,  has  been  a  sober  and  industrious 
citisen,  shall  register  as  a  pauper  before  he  can  obtain 
relief!  Is  that  feeling  gaining  ground! — Of  course, 
when  addressing  oneself  to  a  matter  of  feeling,  one  can 
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itr.  C:  S:        OiriSnjeuaralfte     irjrcni  poBWthbtejBomabiygmTdiims 
l»eh.  wiio  had'Kad  experiencej  or-ifypur  waitfed  tryear-or" 

•<i  r — *»•*<**'*  «nd"tKen  poWid  tlfe"nietr  wWir  now  fisre-  bean- 
30  TatLigw.  gjggtgj^  j„j  ,^  tjjen  haw  experionw— Idwrff  tWWc' 

ttt*trfeiBl5faj  wffl'Be  in  fkTOttrof 'a.rffHbafal««r8ti6n  in 
onH«Br-by"wWei  Bbl»-bo(}fed''m«i"«honld'  be  «ble  to" 
get  out-door  relTefallttwanceBj  iirespectfve  of  a*  worlr ' 
teatt' 

r!l»,'066!  Tou-  are-«p«Bftlbg"irevr-of 'the  fSellngs  of" 
gusrdiJttifff— ram  speakfngolthe'fe^Trg'of  those  wto" 
ha*«  scrred'  in-  offlde. 

1'5',06^.  Ortonree,  you  arc  noffn  any  way  represent^ 
ing  the  feeliug-of "tfioaerwho  receive  relifeff — I'dont' 
knww  tftftf  aaythmg-  ropresBUts    their  feeling;  very 
d^HnitWy; 

l5,Wy:  OBlyw;  I'tMnk  ppMiropinibn  aod'pariik- 
meot  represent  tfleir  f eelingr -very  Mrly.     There  is  a 
growing  pnbliir  opinidn  tbst  an-  bonest  man  out  of' 
work  should  not,  in  or.lerto  obtaintellbf,' be  regtsterod  ' 
ar  a:p»nper,  at  compellifd  to  enter  tho  cassnid  waxd'^^ 
TBii  able^bodi'ed' paupers,  in  E8gJiMid"are  a  very  small' 
nnnriifer;;8nd  canhanily^  tHbrefore,  be  said  to  be  repre- 
sente*  in  parfitimBnt.     TKtere- is  no  doubt* a  certain" 
weaJcening- of '  fading,  in- tfiis  matter -of  irideiwndfence 
thit'  bar  prevailed  in  the  lasrten-.  or-fiftfeenn  years:. 
England  has,  at-different  perfodk,-,bad!.  tfibsoguafcaof' 
sentiment;  tihtthjese  have  p^eitiver.    I  look  uppir  this 
asone  tftalis  passing -over.     TKe  leacRbg  poRtfcians  of.' 
therlkstUfti  otfiffeen  yesms  have  been  in  f^vonrofour- 
adlterener.to  the  poorlawsystem: 

13;Cf66i'  Bht  with-  the-view  of  removiiig  the  panper 
Btigipar  iso'i  the  feeling  in  England;  at  the  preseni'time, 
in  fdvonr  of  somet^iihg.,  iir  tho  natore  of  an  old  -age. 
pensioD,  snch'ai  has  been  skbtiehed  by  Mi*.  Chamberlain, 
whJeli  irapffer  thfe  mawrtensncer  of  the  hcmestpaoK  out^ 
with,  the,  workhouse  1 — I.  refer  to  those  who  are 
dtsfimt^ljrablb-bodiert'  and"are  so  letumed  in-  poor  -law 

lAjHWri'Tfell',' among  the  tramps  who  go  tHrongh. 
the  ooaiitry;  there'fc  thQ  bbnest  trarai^,  I  'snpjose,,  and  . 
tlifr  disHbnest  one,  and  bbth  .need  relief;  ,dor?f  they  V— 
Pirewmably.; 

1'5;068;  TBeu,  your  opinibn*ia:.that  the  poor  law  is. 
the  propersonree  ofVriftiF,  and' not  private  or  mendicity  ■ 
socicttesT^— I'tKinfcthat  the  p9orIaw  irthamain  source 
of  relief.'  For  ttie  exceptional  cases,  you  should  liBV>e. 
TolUntary  iuterveiittbn,  and,  if  ypu  will,  refilges. 

15,089:  Thfen,  do.  you  HtuX  now  in.Ehgland  that  the 
poor  houses  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  near  each 
other  to' accommodate  and  shulter  these  men  for  the. 
night  or  two  1-^1 'think;  in  thfe  main,  it  is  so. 

15,070.  And  that  the  relieving^  officers;  who  cor 
respond  to  our  inspectors  oTpoor,  are  umnerous  enongh 
air  over  Ehglaind  to  deal,  with  the  case.?  of.  vacancy 
wBich  rnnrch  thoouglr  tTie  conntxj  t'— I '  should,  have 
said  for ,  cases .  of.'  vagrancy,  yes.  THe  qnestion  is, 
wiietfiei  they  are  nnmerons  enoug}i_for  the  residents; 
Th«*  is  the  greater  difficuU^. 

15,071..  Supposing  yon  Had 'in  EHglanr!.  two  work- 
houses within  thlrtij- miles- of  each  other,.and' Ualf  a. 
dozen  peopHj  get  stranded  at  night  mid  way  "between — 
able-bodied  men  in  search,  of  work — where  do  you  pro- 
pose to  shelter  them  T— Wall;  of  course^  if  ypu  are  to. 
become  the  travelliug^athfr  oJF  a.  ttaveUihgj)ppuIation, 
yon  wilT  want  'some  sort  of  sheltbr  at  every  interval. 
If^  on  the  other  hand,  yon  befibve,  as  I  do,  that  these. 
peoi)Ie  hare  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  road, 
th'ey  win  accommodifite  themselves  to  the  conditions 
they  find.     If  those  conditions  are  reasonable,,  it  the 
aoconrmodatlon.is  within  a  tixt  day's  mareh,  that  is  all 
you  niaed  Jliink  about.     If  the  accommodation  is  beyond'" 
a  ftfie  day.'s  mnich)  then  the  mutter  maybe  serious. 
I  think  it  is  not.  possijjie  to  meet  every  eventuality; 


and"  tHb  only  wayT«n^  as'  wer  barer  done-in-Londbn.^ttrJft-.  C.** 
haveHhe  statidns-on  the  msTh-awatBs:  •i<'e*- . 

1S;0T2.  We  marjr  taka  itjj  nmy-we-  noti;'thatif' ttfe  ^/fjjg^  nw 

poor-law  does'notpTOvide  relifef  f6i-Budrp«ropI^  they 

will  provide  it  fbir  themselves  bjr  masterftif  begg\hg;, 
or  theft  1 — I  don't  thinkso: 

I5,'073!'  Biit  isn\' the  experience  iir  every  comttryin. 
Europe  in-  that"directioni— A  nmn  mnst  get  th/ongh' 
somehow.-  There's  not  doubt  thaftbrvagrKntiiccnmn- 
lates  ■by-begging--^I  am' speaking-ofthe  vagrant  iinth^ 
ordinary ■  sense.  Stories  are  rife- of  his- of tfen- hiving- 
in  his -po=!ses8ion-a  lat^e-amonnt'of  coppers, -wiHch,  itis 
clear,  have  been-got  in- tlm^  way:-  Ai  I '^understand' 
your  pro'/fenp— tsricing  your  betftnrfesrmanT— itris, 
howis  he  to-be  pKJvidedfor.-  If  hegoerto-tlimcasnaV 
ward  hti  irwell  provided' for,  and' fife  gets  that  fdr 
natUiijg,-and  he  need  not  beg: 

19,074.  That  ir,  presuming  tfie  cssnai  warfare  "near 
enough  ;  but  assume  there  are  nof^snfflbient  casuak 
wards  in  England' between  a  fair  days  niareb,':and^that 
the  relieving  oflScers  are  in  many  cases  10,'.  15,'or- 20" 
mIlfesapart,*wonlll'you  consider,  these-tHings-beurg ;the 
case,-  that  the  poor  lawis  thie  proper-source  of 'reiiet  . 
not  only  fov  houcst'  men.  tramping  in  ssBnA  of  work, 
but  forthe  dishonest vagrants-V—I  sayr;thiit  thte  poorfew  . 
is  the  proper  sooree  of  relief  ^nder  those  eirenmstsmcBB. 

IS.OTS',  That  is  ta  say;  when- tUfe  roliliving- oflStertt 
are,  it  may  be,  10,  15,  or  20  mtlc&rapart,and.thticaBnal 
wjtids  the  same  t — I  "beg yourpardon:  If 'j;7u  miietlie . 
conditions  such  that  you  cannot;  expand  -your  system 
or  remedy  its  defeatr,  tlrtre  is  an  end'' of  ik','wd  yon  . 
mnst -pro  vidb  for  your-  vagrants  iir-sonre- other -way.; 
Bifrif'youtake  England;  and  find-that  there  are. tbofBw- 
ofthe?B  casual  WiPdb-,  then- it  is  open  to  the;pgorJftw- 
guardlaTO  to  increase  the  number; 

15,076,  III  Scotland,  we  have  been  toM  "by. witnesses, 
that  poor-houses  are  far  apart,  aiieFiiisgectorB.  of  poor  . 
are  correspondiirgly-far  Bpart;  and*!!!  is  imposailile  •  even 
ta  deal  with'  cases  of:  vag^ncy  hr  sparselii*-p9pulat8d 
dfetricts  ofScotland;  and'it  has  been  suggesteJ  to.U;*. 
that .  the  police,  ^ho  are  much  more  numenaus — in-the 
pteportJon  of '6'lo.  l-^are  the 'proper  partibs  to  dispense, 
temppraiy  relief,  and  the.  besf^arti^  ttt  di&cBmiiiatecas 
between  tile:  honest  and  the  dfshonest.'.    Whiat  tfd  you 
think  of  that  f —I.  should  preftr  treating  it,-.8ra.-poor  ' 
law-question..    I'bhouldniodiiy-tbe. poor  law  arrroge- 
meuta  so  as  to  meet  tWe  d!Temma.-~ 

13;0T7.'  (Bp  the  Chairman:)'  One  qnestion  a^out 
labour  bureaus.-  Whatr  do.  you  -  tWiik  a Bbnfr  them  as  a 
means  ofassistifag  the  honest  workman  P—Ithink  very- 
ill  of  them..    I  think  they  are  quite  usaiess; 

15,07  S.  There  have  been  some  estaHlslied'in  Londba, 
I  uiidbrstand,  both  by  the  Solvation  Anny.  people-and; 
some  of  the  Vestries i^'YlJs,   a  few;    one  or:  two. 
"Where  there  has  been  a  man  .of  grpat  energy  tHfey  have 
parti^ly  succeeded  "as  Iting  as  his-  iufltience  was.  at  work- 
But,  in  the  main,  I  think  .they  have  been  unsuocossfnl... 
The  truth  is,  it  is  very  difDcult^  at -a  tlhie  of  pressure,  tb  ■ 
provide  work,  when  want  of  worlristJife  chiefdilBRlBuity.  ' 

15,079,  And  I  suppose,  as.a  matter  of  falct,  the  chief-' 
work  they  can  .provide  is  spasmodic,  and' frtr  veryun- 
skUlbd'men't — Quitb-trae;  and  .the  empliiyetr  do  not 
necofsariiy  rally  TOunif.a  labour: bureau  when  Jhfey  can-, 
get  unskilled  lubour- elsewhere. 

15,080;  Do  ypn.know^ftw  many  vestries  in  E6ndo'n_ 
have-bnreaus^I"  conld  not'talPyotr.  offhand';  btrt  it^' 
would  not  be  diBrcult  to  find  out. 

1q,081.  Is  there  anyr  organisatioir  fiir  co-operatfon  - 
amonj^them  1 — "Wtj  were  told.1t  was  of.tBte  utraosfr  im- 
portance they  should'  have  some  commou  centre,  so  as . 
to  have  the  demand,  and  snpplyih  each  district  brought '. 
under  smne  governing  eya.  l7o  you  know  if  .anything  j 
of  that  sort  hiw  been-dane  1^—1  tHlnk-'nof 


Bhi  J"A»E&  OKCHTTOT-BRCWW!^  M.K,  EL.T>.,  Eor*  CBanoelbr^' TlWtor-fa'iaunwy;  calW'fn' 

an*!'  exsraine^  liy  \Si^  Ohairmani" 


liJ;082!  SitiJ^me^  yoir  Bkfe  -  had"  ae  long-  coimeei 
tian-  -with'  Isiuey  matttorr,   I   Rtdicrre  f^^or*  thiity- 
yeam. 


Sir, 

CridUam- 

Brotm, 


l'»,098r  YW  were  fftfru'ldng-  tfine-  8«rperhrteiidtot"of" 
of  tiie  "Vfes*- Ri9h»g  A^*itnr1i^-S'wBS"  at•'tl»B•t^W8t>■ 
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Sir  Jama  15,084.  Tou  are  now  in  London  1 — I  have  been  in 

OriMon-         London  for  tlie  last  twenty  years. 

Brtwne.  15,086.  You  are  the  Lord  CUaiicellor's  Vieitor  in 

80  J»n.  189P.  Lunacy  ?— Yes. 

15,086.  We  desire  to  have  yoar  opinions   on   the 

subject  of  the  connection  between  habitual  drunkenness 
and  diseased  conditions  of  the  mind.  In  the  first  place, 
what  is  your  idea  of  the  influence  of  heredity  on 
habitual  drunkenness t — It  is  very  considerable.  I  could 
not  give  any  statistical  or  numerical  estimate  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  as  to  thu  amount,  but  it  is  very 
large.  One  sees  hereditary  predis|K)sition  incontest- 
ably  comiug  out  in  the  children  of  a  man  who  has  been 
insane.  One  of  these,  perhaps,  is  subject  to  epileptic 
fits  ;  two  others  are  habitual  drunkards ;  one  is  insane. 
Cases  of  that  sort  are  frequently  presenting  themselves. 

16.087.  So  you  think  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
influence  of  heredity  f — I  also  believe  that  drunkenness, 
contracted  as  a  vice,  carried  on,  and  becoming  habitual, 
may  set  up  a  condition  of  the  nervous  system  which 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  child,  and  appear  as 
hereditary  drunkenness.  That,  however,  I  should 
say,  is  contrary  to  the  modern  physiological  theory  that 
acquired  habit  cannot  be  transmitted.  But  we  see  it  con- 
stantly in  practice  nevertheless.  I  believe  that  drunken- 
ness, originally  adopted  as  a  vice,  socially,  or  from  any 
special  reason,  may  reappear  as  disease  in  descendants. 

15.088.  Well,  you  have  made  some  very  minute 
investigations  into  the  connection  between  drunkenness 
and  insanity,  and  found  a  very  large  amount  of  insanity 
causol  at  all  events,  have  you  nott— I  found  that  15 
per  cent,  of  insanity  wus  attributable  to  drunkenness, 
directly  and  indirectly.  I  should  say  that,  in  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  it  was  the  direct  toxic  action 
of  the  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system.  Then,  in  about 
6  per  cent,  of  cases,  the  insanity  was  indirectly  due  to 
alcohol — a  man,  when  drunk,  fell  and  broke  his  head 
and  set  up  disease  of  the  brain,  or  starved  his  wife, 
having  spent  his  money  on  drink,  and  she  becam'e  insane 
from  poverty  of  blood.  These,  and  similar  cases,  were 
the  indirect  results  of  drink. 

15.089.  Your  experience  is,  that  different  effects  are 
produced  by  beer  drinking  and  whisky  drinkmg  t — I  am 
still  inclined  to  think  that  whisky  produces  fiercer  and 
more  violent  forms  of  intoxication. 

15.090.  But  I  refer  to  the  curious  fact  you  mentioned 
in  your  evidence  to  a  committee  that  among  the  insane 
in  England  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
epileptics  ;  that  epilepsy  and  general  paralysis  are  more 
frequent  in  Englaud  than  Scotland  ;  and  that  this  may 
be  connected  with  the  whisky  drinking  in  the  latter 
country  t — Yes.  I  believed  then,  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable adulteration  of  beer  by  Coceulus  Indicus,  the 
active  principle  of  which  is  Picrotoxin.  I  knew  this, 
that  a  man  having  beer  in  one  public-house  could  get 
drunk  on  sixpence ;  whereas,  in  another  public-house,  it 
would  take  a  shilling.  I  know  Coecultu  Indicus  does 
set  up  epileptic  condition  in  the  lower  animals 
certainly,  and  that  general  paralysis  and  epilepsy  are 
more  prevalent  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  But,  of 
course,  there  is  a  racial  difference  behind  all  that. 

15.091.  That  would  go  to  show,  would  it  not,  that 
whisky  is  a  more  wholesome,  as  well  as  ii  cheaper, 
intoxicant  than  beer ;  because  the  evidence  brought 
before  us  is  that,  in  certain  shebeens,  a  man  can  gut 
drunk  on  a  couple  of  pence? — Whisky,  we  know,  is 
more  wholesome  for  those  subject  to  certain  diseases. 
It  is  less  pernicious  in  some  cases  than  beer ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  a  drink  is  pernicious 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  it  contains.  And, 
then,  there  are  other  conditions  to  be  taken  into  account 
— the  ethers  or  essential  oils,  with  which  the  alcohol  is 
blended,  have  a  certain  effect  upon  the  nervous  system. 

15.092.  Does  the  drinking  of  methylated  spirits 
exist  in  England  t-^-I  know  nothing  of  it  here ;  bnt  in 
Scotland,  I  remember,  a  medical  man  reported  to  me 
three  caxes  of  death  from  methylated  spirit  that  he  had 
had  to  deal  with.  I  know  men  in  England  have  told  me 
that,  when  they  could  not  get  good  drink,  they  took 
methylated  spirit*.  It  used  to  be  a  tradition,  too,  that 
in  the  dissecting  rooms,  the  porters  took  the  methylated 
■piritM  there  used.  Bat  I  never  came  across  a  case  in 
the  We^t  Riding  Asylum. 


15.093.  Have  you  hud  any  case  of  ether  drinking;? —  Sir  Jamet 
That  is,  I  believe,  entirely  limited  to  Ireland.    Beguiar  CrUMou- 
ether  drinking,  I  have  never  heard  of  in  this  country.     Broane^ 

15.094.  In  your  asylum,  I  suppose,  you  had  dipso-  so  ja„.  1895. 
maniacs  1 — Yes.  

15.095.  Would  you  please  explain  exactly  your 
meaning  of  the  woid  dipsomaniac  ? — 1  taku  it  to  be  a 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  manifested  by  paroxysmal 
or  persistent  inebriety.  You  cannot,  however,  draw  the 
line  between  habitual  drunkenness  and  dipsomania. 

15.096.  And  you  treated  this  as  a  form  of  insanity  1 
— Cases  were  sent  to  the  asylum  to  be  treated.  Usually 
they  were  labouring  under  the  immediate  effects  of  a 
drinking  bout — delirium  tremens  or  mania  apdtu — and, 
when  they  recovered,  they  proved  to  be  dipsomaniacs. 
In  my  professional  work  I  have  come  across  numero\i8 
cases  of  pure  dipsomania. 

15.097.  Well,  in  these  cases  in  the  asylum,  has  a 
vei-y  short  time  sufiiced  to  cure  a  person  who  has  come 
in  labouring  under  mania  dt  pdtu  or  delirium  tremens  ; 
has  it  been  a  few  weeks'  business? — A  few  days  or 
weeks  might  effect  a  cure  of  the  acute  phase  of  the 
disease,  in  such  case^.  Often  they  recover  from  the 
immediate  effects  very  quickly. 

15.098.  Well,  under  the  English  law,  can  a  person 
be  considered  insane  when  he  has  recovered  from  the 
immediate  effects  t — No ;  he  could  not  be  long  detained 
as  a  lunatic.     He  could  claim  his  discharge. 

15.099.  So  you  are  no  better  off  than  in  Scotland,  in 
that  respect  1 — No. 

15.100.  Do  you  consider  lunatic  asylums  suitable 
places  for  dipsomaniacs! — No.  My  idea  is,  that  for 
dipsomaniacs  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  only  pay 
a  small  amount,  institutions,  if  they  are  to  he  established 
in  England,  would  Imve  to  be  in  connection  in  many 
instances  with  the  county  asylums.  There  would  be 
BO  much  expense  involved  in  organising  separate  in- 
stitutions that  I  should  think  the  c:<iunty  councils 
would  not  care  to  encounter  it.  They  would  have  to 
be  under  the  management  of  the  county  councils,  I 
should  say ;  but  in  separate  huildiniis  from  the  asylums, 
although  under  the  same  administration.  Of  course,  for 
the  aiBuent  classes,  certain  retreats  are  now  in  existence. 

15.101.  Have  you  any  experience  regarding  these 
retreats? — I  have.  I  have  visited  one  or  two  private 
ones  in  past  days,  and  I  have  seen  a  number  of  patients 
who  have  passed  through  them;  and  I  am  bound 
to  RHy  my  experiences  have  not  been  altogether  favour- 
able. When  I  gave  my  evidence  before  a  Committee 
some  years  ar;o,  I  looked  forward  to  them  as  the  best  pos- 
sible mode  of  dealing  with  the  habitual  drunkard,  but 
I  have  somewhat  modified  my  views. 

16.102.  To  what  extent  ?— Well,  I  do  not  think  now, 
in  regard  to  the  affluent  classes,  that  it  is  the  best 
possible  way  to  treat  persons  afflicted  by  dipsomania, — 
to  send  them  to  mix  with  a  number  of  odier  persons 
similarly  afflicted ;  to  make  a  caste  of  them,  and  to  put 
them  into  the  midst  of  what  may  prove  demoralising 
conditions.  Then,  practically,  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  as  successful  as  it  was  anticipated  they  would  be. 
I  have  no  doubt  some  of  them  have  been  admirably 
managed,  and  have  secured  good  results ;  but  in  some 
of  them  I  know  drunkenness  has  gone  on  practically 
unchecked,  and  that  patients  have  occasionally  come 
out  more  demoralised  than  when  they  went  in. 

15.103.  As  to  the  segregation  of  the  habitual  drunk- 
ard— ^how  wotild  you  accomplish  that? — With  the 
affluent  class  there  is  no  difflculty  in  carrying  out 
treatment,  provided  the  acquiescence  of  the  patient  can 
be  secured,  and  with  reference  to  dipsomaniacs  of  this 
class  I  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  prospects  of 
recovery  than  I  formerly  did.  I  have  known  a  number 
of  cases  of  complete  and  permanent  recovery.  I  know 
of  men  and  women  now  filling  important  social  and 
public  positions,  who  have  been  dipsomaniacs.  But 
they  have  not  been  segregated ;  it  has  been  by  private 
and  individual  treatment — by  voyages  on  teetotal  ships, 
or  by  travelling  under  medical  care,  by  residence  with 
refined  and  well-regulated  families,  by  moral  influences 
sedulously  and  wisely  exercised,  and  by  thera|)entical 
treatment  that  recovery  has  been  secnred  in  such  cases 
— ^never  by  destroying  the  self-nspect  of  these  victims 
of  a  distressing  disease,  and  'branding  them  as  members 
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Sir  James       of  a  pari&U  \iii>^,   I  am  sure  brandiDg  dipsommiikos  as 

Crichton-         outcasts  or  a  class  uptirttends  to  destroy  what  aelf-respect 

Browne.^        and  moral  control  they  hav^  and  is  apt  to  reader  their 

30  Jan.  1895.  condition  hopelesa     My  hopofuluesa  about  the  cure  of 

dipsomaniacs  is  in  regard  to  the  young — men  and  women 

not  forty  years  of  age.     I  bare  not,  I  think,  mod  a 

permanent  cure  aOier  that  age. 

lSjl04.  One  of  the  institutiujis  that  will  occur  to 

you  as  well  managed,  I  suppaae,  will  he  that  of  Eick- 

manswortb? — I  have  no  parsunal  knowledge  of  that 

establlshmaiit. 

15.105.  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  gave  us  statistics  showiug 
us  that  some  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cases  had  done 
well  1 — I  should  think  there  must  be  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  out  the  subsequent  histories  in  the  case  afpUces 
of  that  kind,  and  therefore  in  saying  that  permanent 
good  has  been  done.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  establishment  at  Rickuaofwottb  has 
donfi  much  useful  work, 

15.106.  That  was  so ;  but  do  you  think  his  estimate 
agrees  with  your  eixperieuce,  or  have  you  a  higher  or  a 
lower  percentage  of  recoveries  or  reclamatious  than  Dr. 
Kerr  by  the  method  of  treatment  you  speak  of  % — I 
should  think  that  would  be  a  good  record  of  recovery 
for  the  class  of  cases  seut  to  an  inebriate  liome  like 
Bickmanawortb.  I  take  it,  they  must  be  a  very  bad 
class  of  cases,  and  it  would  scarcsiy  be  fair  to  coutrasi 
them  with  cases  taken  in  early  life  and  in  an  early  stage. 

15.107.  Where  you  have  no  legislation  for  habitual 
drunkards,  you  have  the  habitual  drunkard  congregated 
in  homes.  For  instance,  in  Scotland,  you  have  homes, 
and  in  certain  cases  for  habitual  drunkards  only ;  in 
other  cases,  for  a  society  comprising  a  large  number  of 
habitual  druukarda  Do  you  think  an  effective  inspec- 
tion of  such  places  is  dasitablfi,  or  do  you  think  that 
the  system  that  we  have  of  inspecting  only  places 
licensed,  and  leaving  all  others  unin^>ected,  is  good  1 — 
I  ahould  insist  upon  the  most  rigid  inspection  of  all 
homes  for  faabitoal  drunkarda.  I  believe  they  are  ex- 
teemely  liable  to  abuseu 

15.108.  Do  you  think  the  inspection  would  roquirs 
the  sole  attention  of  an  officer  appointed  for  the  pm- 
pose  t  You  are  aware  that,  as  conducted  in  England, . 
the  inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  whose 
chief  salary  and  duty  is  in  connection  with  aimther 
work,  which  do^btjess  occuj^iej  a  great  deal  of  his  time. 
Dr.  Hoffman  1 — On  general  piindples,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  pat  these  institutions  under  the  Cooimissiouers 
of  Lunacy ;  and  toatreugtheu  the  Commissioueee'  Board, 
so  that  s|ieciul  iuspectiou  of  tham  might  hi  uacried  out, 
but  I  can  see  objuctious  to  that  couraa. 

15.109.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  y&j  much  against 
that,  was  nut  he7^Yes;  the  Cnmiuisaiouats  diJd  not 
widh  to  umlectake  such  work,  and  fearod  thiit  tu  do  su 
«oul4  intecfeoe  with  tbuir  present  functions.  It  would 
lie  impossible  that  the  Commiscdoufics  aliuuld  do  the 
wtu-k  without  having  their  Board  streugtWued ;  but 
they  woul>l  do  it  most  ettir.if.utly,  bacause  the  disease 
of  liabitiud  dvunkennese  is  a  kindred  condition  to 
menkJ  dlaeaee  and  is  indeed  hut  otie  vaciiity  of  insaAity. 
Might  I  iiay,  iu  regard  to  Eebreata,  to  do  them  juatice, 
that  one  ul  their  adviintagea,  it  seems  to  me,  beyond 
the  treatment  they  confer  u{ton  the  uufuiturate  (U|i- 
eomaniaee  themselves,  is  the  comfort  and  relief  they  givjg 
to  their  families.  That  is  the  veal  difficulty — what 
are  yoa  to  do  with  theae  wretched  druukaads,  wlio 
are  bceakiog  up  so  many  homes  and  wceokiug  ao  many 
lives.  I  have  not  go  much  hope  of  the  beneiit  rp.trwrtH 
may.be  to  dipsomauiaca,  as  I  have  a  «ure  couvictioa. 
that  tbey  will  be  a  wurce  of  comfort,  and  give  rest  fur  a 
iime,  to  funuBes  affiicted  with  dipaomaoiacs  in  tbeir  nidat. 

.  15,110.  Tou  know  that  there  is  a  large  aumher  of 
retreats  in  Scothuxd  i — I  know  in  Snntiaiid  there  u«ed 
1^  be  small  |irivate  netreata  in  Lismore  4nd  .Skye  and 
otlwr  parts.  But  I  know  cases  in  nhich  the  resv|lt  of 
seclusion  in  8U(ih  ist>lateid  retr^ta  was  nut  eucojuagiug. 
Patients. sent  to  tbani  weie  relegated  to  a  deaulate, 
miserable  life^  aod  that  ,is  not  the  way  U»  cure  them< 
I  can  reqall  cases  that  oame  uut  worse  than  they  ««te 
when  they  weutf  in.  .  Tbtijr ,  time  was  ^ut  in  de  visiug 
^Tcpedifpts  to  evaii^e  ^^  ni^^  o^  -U>«  e4B^bliibm6^t,.tu)4 
prpcure  driioJ^  (u  i^...^tti6i]^I^;,^;|bu^,d^uull,:^ 


15,111.  3iit  I  am  speaking  of  the  homes  iat^asirJn 
poorer  classes.     You  have  never  seen  such  places  as  CWeU«». 
Queensherry    House,    in    Edinburgh,    hare    you  U^l  Broime. 
visited  it  many  years  ago  ;  but  it  was  a  place  of  refa§s  aAj^~iiai^ 
for  all  sorts  of  dilai>idal£d  persons,  I  think.     I  am       .__ 
speaking  of  20  years  ago ;  I  luiow  nothing  of  it  for  the 
last  20  years. 

15,IL2.  Do  you  know  anythiog  of  the  English  ixt' 
ebriate  retreats  not  under  the  Act  1  There  are  a  nnoUnr 
inspected  and  licensed,  and  a  number  not  licaused,  I 
believe  1— Some  of  these  private  homes,  I  believe,  have 
been  occasionally  conducted  as  huiatic  asylums  without 
license.  I  have  hcanl  of  Inoatics  actually  beiDg  d»- 
tained  in  them  and  mixing  \vith  the  dipsomaniacs. 

16.113.  That  is  a  very  important  point;  aud  that,  I 
think,  would  emphasise  the  nacassity  of  applying  in- 
spection all  round,  would  it  not  1— Certainly.  Thsre 
are  a  lai^  namher  of  people  anxious  to  escape  the  }«)' 
visions  uf  the  Lunacy  Act,  aud  I  liave  heand  of  ^is* 
clwrged  dipsonuiniacs  complaudug  of  the  wcetchedns«s 
of  l«ing  jiut  u|>  with  lunatics  de  /onto  altliough  not 
dejure.  If  houses  for  dipaomaoiacs  are  not  inapsctid. 
you  may  have  cruelty — harahuess  of  treatment  or 
neglect.  It  is  fcrnnd,  even  with  the  very  dose  sjwtaiu 
of  inspection  lunatic  asylums  are  subjected  to  iu 
England,  that  it  is  difficult  U>  avoid  abuse. 

15.114.  And,  in  the  case  of  lunatic  asylums,  if  you 
alkiw  a  man  to  set  up  a  lunatic  asylum  to  esos^  in- 
spection altogether,  I  suppose  it  would  be  patting  a  pna- 
mium  upon  men  starting  imUceused  houses  ? — Certainly. 

13.115.  Well,  that  is  ptactically  what  is  done  in  the 
case  of  retreats  at  the  ptasent  time.  Any  man  who 
chooses  to  take  out  a  license  puts  hiutself  under  inspec- 
tion ;  whta;ea»,  any  man  is  able  to  set  up  a  retreat,  aud 
manage  it  as  he  likes,  if  he  does,  not  ask  for  a  licenssi^ 
( Witneiie,)  I  should  draw  the  line  at  axetreat  where  two 
or  three  are  boarded  ;  where  a  patient  can  have  pleaaaut 
family  life,  and  associate  with  wholesome,  pure-miud»d 
l>eople,  but  such  small  retreats,  althougb  uit  licensed, 
should  be  subject  to  inspectioo. 

15.116.  But  you  have  a  diatinctiou  of  wunbsr  by 
the  Lunacy  Act,  ha«re  you  nott'-The  LauMy  Act 
number  is  one. 

15,117..  Would  you  put  it,  in  the  oikse  of  inahriato 
homes,  at  half-a-dozen  t~I  should  put  iiiat  two.  Jiw 
more  than  two. a  license  should  be  JEaquiretL 

15.118.  {By  Dr.  Farqubarson.)  You  express  a  oaAliej; 
confident  ^pinion,  do  yon  not,  on  the  pr«hahility  of 
cure  in  the  case  of  young  people  1 — In  audy  Ufs,  «m  ; 
cases  up  to  4X)  yeai»  of  a^  1  know  cae«e  hota  of 
dip^mauia  and  moqihiamauia,  that  I  ooold  peiut  to  iu 
which  absolute sucovary  hsfi  bsan  tacured  ;  hail  shrouhi 
not  be  so  aanguiBe  about  auch  people  if  th^  were  put 
into  a  recognised  zatDeat  and  biandad  ever  af^waole  as 
dipsomaniacs.  These  casas  that  I  spask  of  ia  which 
complete  recovery  has  taken  planse  have  alw^e  hm» 
luular  private  care — never  sent  to  an  iostiuitien  «uid 
branded  as  dipsomaaiaca. 

15.119.  But  would  thare  not  he  a  diffioulty  in  iam^ 
iiig  the  paujwrolass  like  that  ?"-0f  coucse,  tliat  w  diAtf-> 
ent.  You  cannot  afford  the  kiud  of  tJWfttmaiiit  I. 
indicate  in  paupar  casas. . 

15.120.  Theu,  iu  oidei  to  make  the  bast  of  a  had 
job,  it  would  be  deaiasahle  to  have  .public  in4^tutio««t. 
where  those  people.  couM  be  seut  and  liompuhiMriljr  iih 
tained? — Y^.  But  the  difficulty  would  he  to  j«w 
vent  thrs  relativ.e8  fuorn  taking  advantage  of  tlws^  plmm 
too  soou  in  cases  of  simple  dniukeriuese.  Thareie  a  gte^l 
deal  to  he  done  in  the  hame>  sjvi  hy  pciaU^  iT'tnTfff 
eadeavoux ;  aadr  if  Jo»  aOpwed  them  to  rasffrt  iu  ti» 
case  of  intamperate  rela^vas  to  a  jMihUc  IntfiiftitAaB. 
you  wQiiid  infONn  x)m  lelabiKe  ui  aa  iucenUMsi  to  ,ihe 
use  uf  ihiwe  domvstic  xeforsHiiitary  ia&u^ftcas  wuick  am 
aofflotiraes  .efieetuaJ.  ■,  .<. 

15,121..  But  ift  wfOfj  lar^  tosv*  y<>u-find  *  ifpltMft 
residujuKi  of  .drjukea  i«cittiuais  ku^gei^;  T°'l'ttltw"rW 
lur'th«  <ciifi«.  Wouid  you  b*  is.iiwttur  of  mimg 
\ium[gei)jiki  ai4:Ab«tti(^,'t^w  u|>f— S#uqg  j^uim 
whst'grQ«ind#.l  .;  i  ,..  .  .  -,.,.  ...  ,.,•-.••  ;..  .,,:!, 
...]5,JU2.  Obi:rfi(^ed  cativ^QMs.   Saj^^)  «»«qy  am, 

jgl»m^^~w-X^.-  01  W^iPi  .:^efe)4^uld,ltg  gtwt  adim«^ 
age  Iti  tliat  tn  the  good  order  o^-i^^a,  atfi  tk^^wjijm^ 
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betog  of  the  tfoifteer  hinn»if,  ai  y«a  wetdd  prereat  him 
fron  propagfttiiig  his  viciMn  wrety,  and  perhaps  gite 
^^  Mat  »  etiuioe  of  reoovery.  Bwt,  of  eonree,  ttrew  is  the 
Wia*.  tSW  S'^^  tr"^!*^  ^^  **■**  liberty  of  eiK  subject.     How  long 

'  IB  tiK  cMftMnHmt  to  eoartium ;  and  u«der  iitet  eon- 

dMom  ii  it  to  be  oirrisd  ootl  I  shouM  thinic  two 
nndietkl  eertttleatea  Bhovid  be  reqaired,  tnd  sn  order 
tffft  magiBttaie,  and  u«t  leas  emtiou  skoold  be  observed 
than  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic. 

16,133.  Would  yon  ke  iwcliaed  to  maiEe  the  metfical 
efVidenee  the  8am«  m  iu  hnitrtic  esseel — I  strcmld 
ecnkinly  &ot  make  the  precmtions  lass ;  beoaoBe,  if  a 
family  wanted  to  get  rid  of  an  obsoxwas  fflember,  they 
migftt  s^eoti  this  meaae  of  doiug  ao. 

15,^1  ^.  Do  ym.  thiak  medical  mett  weald  be  sstMed 
tkamarivw  at  having  that  work  ^  on  to  themt — 
Medioal  nren  wtll  do  any  work  if  it  is  «f  a  protaasional 
■atuie,  if  thoy  are  paid  hn  it,  Mid  if  thay  are  properly 
pveteated. 

1S,I25.  fisM  y<Mi  oone  M  ai^  eoneltsion  ib  to  the 
pctiad  of  tiwe  neeeaawryto  aem  the  habitttal  dcunkaid  t 
•—Are  ym  apeakivg  «f  that  reaid\iwn  dass  1 

15,12<S.  N«;  of  tile  iR^itoal  dm&kard  gemralty  t — 
It  n^ald  depend  oa  the  ccredttitm  of  the  patreut, 
aatiure  of  tbe  diaesse,  and  dnratinn  of  the  habit.  I 
tboaid  thiak  two  yeaie  weald  be  raqotred  m  bad  eaaes 
to  embliah  a  habit  of  aelf-rescraiat. 

16.127.  Dd  you  draw  a  dietinetiflQ  between  the 
influence  of  alcohol  on  the  yeong  and  on  the  old  t— 
Alcohol  acts  for  more  TDJurionBly  apon  persons  post 
middle  Mh  than  apon  t^  yooBg. 

15.128.  Is  it  also  particularly  beeause  the  old 
dran^rd  haa  had  hia  tissues  iitrtttnraily  damaged  by 
the  notion  of  the  aioohol  ?— Tliot  may  be  so,  wlren  he 
haa  baen  a  draukanl  for  a  kyng  time.  But  I  mean 
tiut  the  injuriooB  ejects  of  alcohol  are  particularly 
obmws  amang  those  who  take  to  driuking  after  middle- 
Ufa.  Then  OS  regards  young  people,  I  have  known 
ewes  of  boye  coming  from  school  who  hate  become 
addicted  to  drink ;  and,  in  these  cases,  I  have  seen 
oomplete  reeoTery,  ewn  if  they  have  gone  very  far. 

15.129.  You  wmrid  require  to  give  a  large  amount 
9i  latitude  to  the  medical  men  in  charge  of  the  in- 
stlration  08  to  the  period  of  detention  f — To  the  medical 
men  and  the  Boai^.  I  weaM  not  gire  indeterminate 
senteRces  of  imprisonment,  nor  leave  the  detention 
altogether  at  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
imftitution.  The  dumtiDn  of  treatment  would  have  to 
be  decided  by  the  Board. 

16.130.  Then,  what  would  be  the  function  of  the 
Comrnissioner  who  viaited  those  placeet  Ue  could  not 
tell,  from  the  mere  inspection  of  the  patient, 
whether  he  was  cared  or  nearly  cured,  or  ought  to  go 
otlt  or  in,  could  he  t— The  Ccmmhnoner  could  tee  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inatitaticnA,  and  to  the 
nonageatent  and  treatment  given.  He  would  give  a 
private  interview  to  each  patient,  and  hear  what  he  had 
to  say ;  and  then  he  would  have  access  to  the  records  of 
tile  establishment  and  hear  the  reports  of  the  ofScers. 

16.131.  You  would  give  him  judicial  functions  f^I 
would  give  the  Commissioners  power  to  discharge,  as 

X        they  have  in  an  asylum.     The  process  in  an  asylum 

<  •  -  ordinarily  is  for  a  discharge  to  take  place  on  the  nooai' 

mendatiou  of  the  medical   ofiicer   to  the  magistrates ; 

but  when  the  CommiBsioners  visit  an  asylum,  they  hove 

power  to  discharge  should  they  think  it  expedient 

to  do  80. 

16.132.  Would  you  give  power  to  prolong  the  de- 
tention, if  it  appeared  necessary  t — On  the  report  of  the 
medical  oHiceT.  Hut  may  I  suggest  this :  In  the  case 
of  an  asyltrm,  if  the  friends  of  a  patient  propose  to 
remove  him,  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  asylum 
certifies  that  he  does  not  approve  of  this,  the  patient  is 
not  set  at  liberty.  But  he  should  be  able  to  give  a 
report  to  the  Commissioners,  and  they  should  be  em- 
powered to  give  an  drder  that  he  should  be  confined  hi 
another  retreat 

1 5, fas.  You  think  it  would  be  a  CDnveniencB  to 
mach- those  BBw  instltntions,  in  the  esse  of  paupers,  to 
me  present  asylums? — I  do.  I  thinkjtwouldr.be  an 
ddvantage  to  have  all  the  skill  and  special  knowledge 
<tf  "the  statf  6f  the  asylum  broTi^ht  to  bear  on  the, 
mSeieh  from  alc'dhblicdtejietieratioh.    Nervous  diseases 


tKti  BO  closely  connected  with  dnrakennesii  that  it  would  sir  Jama 
be^wBll  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  «kill  of  the  medical  GricMon- 
staff.     It  would  be  poaeible  to  have  the  hiStftution  nea*  Browne. 
at  hEind,  and  thereby  save  expense.  ■  ^  j^^  jggj 

16,134.  Do  you  think  the  medmal  officers  of  the      .'_ 

asylum  would  take  objection  to  it  %-^l  can  quite  see 
thut  they  might. 

16,136.  Of  coarse,  you  would  have  to  have  vigilant 
ene  exercised  as  to  the  introdnction  of  Rquor,  and 
have  a  careful  inspection  of  letters  and  psrcdsl — I  fore- 
see that  difficulty ;  and  also  that  asylums  are  generally 
nem'  large  towns.  Bitt,  then,  isolated  posithnM,  ^ere 
there  is  no  population,  are  not  to  fan  found  in  this 
country,  except  in  a  very  few  spots. 

15.136.  Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  the  adulteration 
of  beer  has  a  special  effect  upon  the  iwrvous  system  1 
'—I  belTeve  that  adulteration  does  exist,  and  I  believe 
tinre  are  great  differences  in  the  ({aslity  of  Mrines.  If 
I  take  a  pint  of  ckiret  supphed  to  me  by  my  wine 
merchant,  I  feel  no  iH  effects  whatever ;  but,  if  I  go 
to  a  hotel,  perhaps,  and  order  a  pint  of  the  same 
claret,  I  feel  flushed,  thiisty,  and  nncomfbrtable.  There 
are  diflerent  ways  of  ti  eating  and  manufacturing  wines 
that  make  them  very  different  in  their  effects. 

16.137.  What  are  the  direct  effects  of  akohol? 
■—We  have  a  whole  sequence  of  morbid  effects  due  to 
alcohol.  Epilepsy  is  only  a  collateral  effect  The 
dhwt  eifecta  are — intoxication,  then  deiiritim  tremens, 
then  the  more  protracted  form  of  that  which  we  call 
mania  apdhi,  iu  which  case  a  man  may  be  insane  for 
a  few  weeks,  then,  after  that,  either  recovery  takes 
place,  or  he  passes  into  the  monomania  of  suspicion, 
which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  dai^erous  results 
of  chronic  alcoholism.  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
disease  from  which  homicidal  maniacs  often  suff'er 
— a  form  in  which  the  delusions  of  delirium  tremens 
exist  in  a  chronic  form ;  and  it  is  really  a  stereotype 
of  these  delusions  that  you  find  in  delirium  tremmx 
which  are  found  in  this  monomania  of  suspicion, 
which  often  leads  to  homicidal  acts,  and  which  it  is 
BO  difficult  to  get  juries  to  recognise.  And,  then,  we  get 
chronic  alcoholism,  with  dementia,  in  which  a  man 
becomes  demented  and  stupid,  and  with  symptoms 
akin  to  those  of  general  paralysis. 

15.138.  Do  you  believe  in  the  association  between 
drink  and  crime  on  the  lai^  scale  attributed  to  it? 
Do  you  believe  the  connection  is  always  cause  and 
effect,  or  is  it  coincidence  t — Pure  alcoholism  may  lead 
to  crime,  but  crime  and  alcoholism  may  be  both  mani- 
festations of  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  A  man 
may  be  alcoholic,  becaase  he  is  a  criminal.  Crime  from 
dmnkenness  may  be  a  mere  accident.  A  man  gets 
drunk  and  quarrels  with  a  companion,  and  seizes  a 
book  and  strikes  him  and  nothing  is  heard  of  it.  But 
if  it  is  a  knife  he  strikes  him  with  it  turns  out  homicide, 
and  the  drunkard  becomes  a  criminal.  I  believe  a 
great  number  of  criminals  are  weak-mmded,  and 
labouring  under  impairment  of  intellect. 

15.139.  Do  you  consider  the  eflfect  of  new  spirit  is 
much  worse  than  that  of  old  1 — 'Yes,  I  do.  Fusel  oil 
is  present  in  larger  quantity  in  new  spirit.  Fusel 
alcohol  is  much  mere  damaging  than  ethyl  aloohol. 

16.140.  (By  Col.  Jif  Hardy.)  I  heard  what  you 
said  about  heredity  and  inebriety,  and  I  want  to  read 
to  you  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Quarrier,  who  is  a 
well-known  name  in  Scotland,  and  has  passed  some 
10,000  children  through  his  hands — a  large  number  of 
them,  as  I  understand,  the  children  of  drunken  and 
diseased  parents.  He  said — 'I  don't  believe  in  any 
'  hereditary  taint,  except  sin.'  Then  he  was  asked — 
'  You  don't  think  they  turn  out  drunkards  1 '   He  said, 

*  No.  I  could  cite  scores  of  cases  taken  from  the  most 
'  drunken  homes  that  are  virtuous  and  well-doing  to- 
'  day.'  Then  he  was  asked  again  about  the  ciiildreu 
of  criminals,  he  replies — 'The  same  thing  applies  to 
'  their  children,  if  you  can  get  them  young,  say,  six 
'  years  old.  Their  manners  aitd  sight  beeoine  sharp 
'about  five,  and,  if  you  can  give  me.  any  young  child 

'  from  any  home  under  five,  I'll  be  bound  for  it  that , 
'  tSmt  child  will  have  none  of  its  father's  inimoiulitles 

*  and  drunkenness.  Both  patents  may  be  drun&en,  or 
'  dtankeu  and  everything  that's  bad,  and  that  is  my 

'  experience.'     What  do  yoagsiiq(jdtO)yikati^c^A!f>^  IC 
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should  say  that  Mr.  Qaarrier's  experience  is  at  variance 
with  that  of  almost  all  experts  in  Europe  and  America. 
I  do  not  under-rate  (he  value  of  virtuous  environment 
and  early  training,  but  they  will  not  change  the 
Ethiopian's  skin  or  the  leopard's  spots.  If  the  father's 
hand  partakes  too  freely  of  fermented  ki>P^>  ^^^ 
children's  teeth  are  certainly  set  on  edge.  Dr.  How's 
statistics  on  idiocy  clearly  prove  that  idiots  are  in  a 
larger  proportion — and  a  much  larger  proportion — 
the  children  of  criminal  and  drunken  than  of  healthy 
parents.  Then  I  would  like  to  know  the  full  extent 
of  Mr.  Quarrier's  experience.  If  he  is  dealing  merely 
with  children  he  would  not  see  the  effects,  because, 
as  a  rule,  nervous  diseases  don't  develop  until  after 
puberty.  Was  he  dealing  with  children  simply  1 — 
(Col.  M'Hardy.)  Yes ;  and  he  emigrates  these 
children  to  Canada,  and  follows  them  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  them.  There  are  so  many  of  them 
there  tb.it  there  were  50  marriages  last  year  of  his 
people,  and  therefore  he  has  continuous  touch ;  and 
that  is  his  experience  of,  as  I  say,  10,000  casea — 
■{Sir  Jamts  Crichton-Broume.)  Well,  of  course,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  underlying  what  he  says  as  to  the 
importance  of  withdrawing  children  from  evil  and 
contaminating  influences  in  early  life  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  children  of  drunkards  might  be  saved  in 
that  way.  But  it  has  never  been  alleged  that  all  the 
children  of  drunkards  suffer  the  consequences  I  have 
deiicribed — nervous  or  vicious  propensities.  We  say, 
for  example,  given  a  hundred  children  whose  parents 
Lave  been  drunkards,  in  these  you  might  have  30  per 
cent,  with  disease  ;  while  given  a  hundred  children  of 
sober  parents,  in  these  you  might  have  5  per  cent,  diseased. 
15,141-42.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  Nervous  disease 
may  take  the  place  of  inebriate  habits  1 — Yes ;  the 
l^acy  has  many  forms  and  that  is  one  of  them. 

15.143.  (By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerieff.)  My  im- 
pression has  been  that  we  have  had  cases  of  drunkards 
in  Scotland  almost  week  after  week  getting  three  or 
four  d.iys'  iinprinonnient,  and  then  out  and  in  again ; 
and  apparently  there's  no  deterrent  in  their  going  to 
prison,  and  there's  no  reformation.  Don't  you  think, 
in  cases  like  iha:^  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  a  bench 
of  magistraten  power  to  send  these  unfortunate  martyrs 
to  drink  to  a  reformatory  for  a  period  of  six  months  or 
longer  without  medical  inquiry  1— You  mean,  whore  you 
have  liud  repeated  convictions.  Of  oourse,  in  these  casus, 
there  would  be  no  risk  in  such  a  procedure.  I  should 
say  they  are  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  where  the 
man  is  a  habitual  drunkard,  but  never  convicted.  You 
see,  if  you  have  drunkards  coming  up  again  and  >igain, 
a  few  cases  may  make  an  immense  number  of  convic- 
tions. The  cases  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  convictions. 

15.144.  (By  the  Chatrmau.)  You  laid  great  stress 
on  your  preliminary  remarks  upon  treatment.  You 
said,  '  with  proper  treatment.'  What  do  you  mean  by 
proper  treatment? — That  divides  itself  into  two  dif- 
ferent lines.  Moral  treatment,  under  which  [  include 
certainly  not  leaving  them  to  loaf  about    or    play 
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billiards,  and  waste  their  time,  but  giving  them  work  Sir  Ja. 
to  do,  and  plenty  to  occupy  their  mind.     And  then  OteMoia- 
there  is  the  medical  treatment     Of  course,  upon  that,  .Srot^e^ 
I  can  hardly  enter  here,  but  I  may  say  it  must  be 
individual.     In  every  case  we  see  symptoms  of  nervous 
disease,  which  lead  us  to  certain  lines  of  treatment. 
Nerve  tonics  which  are  so  much  used  now — strychnia 
and   others — can   be  used    vriUi  the   most  powerful 
effect  in  many  cases. 

15.145.  Yon  know  a  number  of  vaunted  secret 
remedies  have  been  proposed,  such  as  the  Tyson  Cure, 
the  Gold  Cure,  the  Metabolic  Cure.  You  have 
naturally  seen  what  has  been  said  about  them.  Is  it  your 
opinion,  or  that  of  the  profession  generally,  that  tiiere 
is  anything  in  them? — They  are  worse  than  useless 
and  sheer  quackery ;  creating  fallacious  hopes,  and 
leaving  the  patient  to  sink  down  to  lower  depths. 

15.146.  (By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  In  speaking  of  the 
annexes  you  propose  to  set  up  alongside  of  the 
asylums,  are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Magnan  of  Paris  has 
made  a  proposition  to  have  a  separate  inebriate  asylum 
in  Paris  to  hold  600  alcoholic  patients  ? — I  should  say, 
in  the  case  of  large  towns  absolutely,  separate  insti- 
tutions would  be  possible ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  very  heavy  burden,  on  the  counties  of  England,  if  you 
required  them  to  set  up  separate  asylums.  But  iu 
large  cities,  like  London,  it  would  be  entirely  proper 
to  have  separate  institutions,  both  for  the  study  of 
disease  and  for  the  treatment  of  it. 

15.147.  In  speaking  of  the  cure  of  dipsomania,  have 
you  more  hope  of  those  cases  which  come  on  as  a  vice  than 
of  those  which  come  on  as  the  result  of  disease  or  injury  ? 
— Decidedly  ;  but  I  should  not  despair  in  either  case. 

15.148.  In  Scotland,  lunatics  are  disposed  of  by  two 
methods  :  one  by  the  sheriflPs  warrant  of  committal  on 
the  strength  of  two  medical  certificates,  the  lunatic  not 
being  present  j  and  the  other  a  public  inquiry  before 
the  sheriff,  conducted  by  the  procurator-fiscal,  where 
medical  men  and  other  witnesses  are  examined,  and 
where  the  lunatic  may  himself  demonstrate  his  sanity 
or  insanity.  Would  you  prefer  the  public  or  the  private 
procedure  in  the  case  of  poor  and  rich  alike  \ — Oh,  the 
private.  Do  yon  mean  that  this  takes  place  in  the 
sheriff  court  before  a  magistrate  ?-—(Z)r.  Sutherland.) 
Yes,  in  the  case  of  lunatics  found  in  the  street, 
dangerous  or  offensive. — (<Si»r  Jaunt*  Crichton-Broume.) 
Oh  !     I  should  prefer  a  private  inquiry. 

15,149-50.  Would younot  make  some  provision  togive 
the  man  or  woman  some  power  of  protesting  t — I  should 
give  the  same  power  as  iu  the  case  of  Chancery  lunatics. 
A  petition  is  served  upon  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  he  or 
she  is  given  fourteen  days  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  demand  a  jury.  If  they  don't  demand  a  jury,  the 
inquiry  is  held  before  the  Master  in  Lunacy.  If  they 
do  demand  a  jury,  the  Lords  Justices  appoint  a  visitor 
to  see  whether  be  or  she  is  capable  of  demanding  a  jury, 
and  on  the  Visitor's  report  a  jury  is  granted  or  refused. 
I  do  Udt  for  a  moment  propose  a  jury  in  cases  of 
inebriety,  but  I  think  some  option  might  lie  given  the 
alleged  dipsomaniac  as  to  the  mode  of  inquiry. 


Mb.  DAVID  M'LAREN,  Ex-Magistrate  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  called  iu  and  examined 

by  the  Chairman. 


Mr.Iktaii 


15,151.  Would  you  please  explain  your  past  ex- 
perience of  the  questions  which  have  been  remitted  to 
us  1 — My  experience  of  this  question,  I  may  say,  began, 
first  of  all,  as  a  director  of  the  City  Mission  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  we  had  a  missionary  who  visited  the 
police  cells.  But  that  was  only  casual.  I  did  not  |iay 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  habitual  offenders  iu 
connection  with  their  work.  In  1856, 1  was  elected  to 
the  Town  Council  The  whole  council  was  re-elected 
at  that  time,  and  I  went  in  for  two  years,  1856  to 
1858.  The  police  were  under  the  control  uf  the  council, 
and  I  visited  the  cells  occasionally.  Then,  after  I  left 
the  council,  iu  1859,  they  sent  me  to  the  County 
Prison  Board,  where  I  continued  till  1864.  I  had 
correspondence  with  Sheriff  Watson  of  Aberdeen  at 
that  time,  who  was  virtually  the  founder  of  the  Ragged 
Schoob  in  Scotland,  and,  I  rather  think,  had  to  do 
with  the  first  Reformatory  School  Acts.  After  that, 
my  official  connection  with  the  subject  ceased  ;  bat,  as 


a  justice  of  the  peace,  I  received  from  Mr.  Henderson, 
chief  constable  of  Edinburgh,  year  after  year,  his 
returns  tu  the  Police  Commission.  [  took  the  liberty 
of  addressing  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
1882,  or  somewhere  between  1882  and  1884,  in 
connection  with  the  General  Police  Bill,  which  was 
being  brought  into  Parliament  that  year;  and  I 
submitted  to  him  a  memorandum,  which  was 
virtuidly  a  good  deal  the  substance  of  the  paper  I 
hold  in  my  hand — a  Draft  Report  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Fxlinbuigh  County  Prison  Board. 
Since  then  my  ofiScial  connection  with  the  subject  has 


15,152.  Tou  refer  in  your  notes,  do  you  not,  to  the 
subject  having  been  uiider  diacosaion  so  far  back  aa 
1847  f — In  1847,  the  Inspector  of  Prisons'  report 
actually  uses  these  words — I  was  very  much  struck 
with  them. — 'More  especially  is  this  applicable  to  a 
'  large  proportion  of  the  female  prisoners.    To  use  ths 

uigiiizea  oy  n^j  vyv^'pc  Iv 
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Mr.  David      *  w^tds  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  Governor  of  the  Ediabntgh 

Jf'Xorcn.         <  gaol,   as  quoted   in  the    Priaon    Inspeotor'B  annoal 

SO  JAoTlStS   '  '^P°'*  *'    1847,  "  they  return    again    and    again ; 

\___    '  '  "  and  at  each  sncoeauve  committal,    the  hardening 

*  "  process  makes  progressive  advancement" '  That 
was  in  1847,  almost  fifty  years  ago. 

15,153.  Then,  in  1864,  there  was  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Edinburgh  County  Prison  Board  t  It 
was  a  standing  committee — the  education  committee  of 
which  I  was  convener,  I  suppose  almost  the  whole 
time  I  was  on  the  board.  We  had  the  subject  of 
repeated  convictions  before  us  in  1862 ;  and  I  have 
here  a  letter  of  Sheriff  Watson's  on  it,  dated  the  10th 
of  January  of  that  year.  It  must  have  been  in  con- 
nection with  some  uommunication  from  the  Aberdeen 
Board  to  Edinburgh.  We  expressed  a  very  strong 
opinion  upon  it.  In  the  report  of  this  committee, 
adopted  by  the  Board,  the  conviction  was  expressed  that 
the  system  tended  to  foster  crime,  and  this  both  as  to 
juveniles  and  adults. 

15,164.  What  system? — ^The  system  of  repeated 
convictions  and  repeated  imprisonments. 

15.155.  Then  you  got  a  remit  from  the  Perth  County 
Prison  Board,  did  you  not  1 — Yes,  we  did.  That  was 
in  1864— the  beginning  of  1864. 

15.156.  And  that  was  the  cause  of  your  writing  this 
report  t — Yes.  In  1864,  the  Perth  Prison  Board  sent 
a  communication  to,  I  think,  the  whole  of  the  Boards 
in  Scotland,  or,  at  least,  to  a  certain  number.  The 
Edinburgh  Board,  at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  April 
1864,  remitted,  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee, 
a  letter  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird,  sending 

*  his  lordship's  motion  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 

*  [Perth]  Board  held  on  the  18th  January,' which  minute 
sets  forth,  '  That  the  Board,  having  taken  into  con- 
'  sideration  the  number  of  cases  in  which  persons  have 
'  been  sent  to  prison  after  repeated  convictions, 
'  especially  in  reference  to  police  offences,  recommend 
'  that  some  measure  should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
'  other  Prison  Boards  to  enable  the  police  magistrates, 
'  or  sherifis,  after  a  certain  number  of  convictions,  to 
'  send  such  persons  to  a  poorhouae,  or  other  asylum, 

*  where  they  may  be  properly  cared  for  and  detained.' 

15.157.  That  was  remitted  to  our  committee ;  and, 
I  may  say,  that  although  all  ofiScial  connection  on  my 
part  has  ceased  since  then,  any  attention  I  have  been 
able  to  give  to  it  has  only  confirmed  the  opinion  which 
was  given  in  the  report  I  then  drew  up. 

15.158.  {The  Chairman.)  Then  just  give  us  briefly 
the  gist  of  the  report  1 — {Mr.  M'Laren.)  In  1862  we 
had  reported  that  the  system  of  frequent  recommitments, 
involving,  of  course,  repeated  short  imprisonments, 
tended  to  foster  crime,  both  in  juveniles  and  adults. 
The  first  thing  we  did  on  the  remit  in  1864,  was  to 
endorse  oar  previous  deliverance  on  that  subject. 
We  then  examined  into  the  extent  of  the  alleged  evils  of 
these  repeated  imprisonments  and  their  consequenoes, 
and  then  tried  to  suggest  something  of  a  remedial 
nature.  I  presume,  this  committee  have  already  had 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henderson  as  to  repeated  convic- 
tions in  Edinburgh.  I  may  say  that  I  have  several  of 
his  reports  here,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  some 
tables  in  them,  and  his  remarks  upon  them,  afford 
striking  illustrations  of  the  concliuions  of  our  own 
i-eport.  In  that  report  there  are  some  tables  to  which 
I  would  invite  the  committee's  special  attention. 
Table  I.  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  evil,  which  we 
were  told  to  inquire  into,  prevailed.  There  are  three 
years  given  here,  1860-61,  1861-62,  and  1862-63. 
Tlie  first  column  gives  us  the  number  of  commitments 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth  respectively.  We 
took  Perth,  because  it  was  the  gaol  represented  by  the 
Perthshire  Board.  The  figures  I  may  read,  and  the 
percentages  of  re-oommitments.  Edinbui^h,  in  1860- 
<>1,  there  were  4424  commitments ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  in  the  same  prison,  there  were  1468  re<x>mmit- 
ments,  or  33  per  cent.  In  Glasgow  the  percentage 
was  23,  and  in  Perth  it  was  18.  In  1861-62,  Edin- 
burgh had  5395  commitments,  of  which  1903  were 
re-commitments,  or  35  per  cent  In  Glasgow,  the  per- 
centage was  24,  and  in  Perth  15.  In  1862-63,  there 
was  a  remarkable  change  in  Glasgow.  In  Eilinburgh 
the  commitments  were  almost  identical  with  those  of 


the  previous  year — 5384;  re-commitaients,  1781,  a  per-  Mr.  David 
centage  of  33.     But  in  Glasgow  the  percentage  was  44,  M'Laren. 
and  in  Perth,  21.     In  our  report,  we  mentioned  that  we  _.  j      .... 

understood  that  the  extraordinary  rise  in  Gla^ow  was       

to  be  accounted  for  by  some  new  local  police  legislation. 
I  now  come  to  table  IL,  which  is  the  one  which  has 
most  impressed  anyone  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
on  the  subject 

15.159.  This  table  IL  shows  the  number  of  criminals 
committod  to  Edinburgh  prison  in  the  quarter  ended 
Slst  March  1864, — that  immediately  preceding  our 
report — who  had  previously  been  in  custody  in  the 
said  prison  more  than  29  times.  Each  one  of  them  had 
been,  at  least,  30  times  in  the  Edinburgh  prison,  and  here 
is  an  important  note — '  in  this  table,  each  prisoner  is 
'  only  counted  once,  however  often  he  may  have  been 
'  committed  in  the  period  to  which  the  table  applies.' 
A  man  or  woman  may  have  been  committed  two  or 
three  times  in  January,  two  or  three  times  in  February, 
and  two  or  three  times  in  March,  but  he  is  only  entered 
here  once.  Here  are  the  figures : — The  average  length 
of  sentence  passed  in  the  quarter  was  between  30 
and  31  days.  The  number  of  criminals  was  58. 
Not  to  include  three  females,  who  were  sentenced  to  6, 
12,  and  6  months  respectively,  would  reduce  the 
average  length  of  sentence  to  24  days.  In  the  aggre- 
gate the  operation  of  apprehending,  trying,  imprisoning, 
and  discharging  these  58  persons  who  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Edinburgh  gaol  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1864,  had  been  gone  through  more  than  2969  times  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  probably,  with  not  a  few  of  them, 
the  same  process  may  have  been  repeated  in  Glasgow 
or  other  places.  We  thought  that  showed  both  the 
futility  and  absurdity  of  the  system.  I  recollect — I 
was  in  business  at  the  time, — I  could  not  help  compar- 
ing the  police  officers  to  my  travellers.  They  went  out, 
and  had  a  regular  number  of  customers,  and  these  men 
figured  so  frequently,  just  as  a  regular  customer  would 
do  in  my  own  ledger,  year  after  year. 

15.160.  (The  Chairman.)  I  hope  your  customers 
were  more  profitable,  Mr.  M'Laren. — {Mr.  M'Laren.) 
Well,  I  hope  so ;  but,  of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  the  police  took  credit  as  a  traveller  would.  In  the 
figures  of  table  No.  5  of  Mr.  Henderson's  reports,  there 
is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
came,  that  this  system,  instead  of  benefiting  the  com- 
munity, did  much  harm.  This  is  specially  brought  out 
in  his  report  for  1882.  In  this  table,  for  that  year 
which  I  have  analysed  for  myself,  I  have  taken  the 
number  of  those  prisoners  who  were  oftener  than  six 
times  in  Edinburgh  gaol  in  the  year.  I  find  there 
were  87  of  them,  and  that  the  number  of  arrests  of 
these  was  842 — pretty  nearly  ten  times  each.  And  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  it  is  remarkable  how  uniform  that 
avert^  keeps  up  in  other  years. 

15.161.  But  here  is  his  remark — '  This  table  includes 
'  several  prisoners  who  have  been  in  custody  hundreds 
'  of  times,  and  who  continue  year  after  year  to  form  a 
'  constant  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  pub- 
'  lie.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  every  one  of  this 
'  class  is  the  means  of  doing  great  injury  in  the  neigh- 
'  bourhood  which  they  frequent,  and  the  cause  of 
*  numerous  arrests  of  other  prisoners,  who  were  drawn 
'  into  a  criminal  life  by  their  company  and  example.' 

15.162.  {ITte  Vhairvum.)  Does  Mr.  Henderson  re- 
peat that  remark  in  any  of  his  other  reports ! — I  rather 
think  he  does.  In  fact,  I  used  to  be  amused  at  his 
regular  repetition  of  it  The  last  few  years  I  noticed 
he  dropped  it  I  wrote  to  him,  and  he  said  he 
was  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  so  he 
dropped  it 

15.163.  But,  in  your  own  experience,  have  yon 
noticed  these  repeatedly  convicted  criminals  increase 
crime  t — I  have  a  letter  which  bears  on  that  question — 
a  letter  from  Bailie  Anderson,  who  has  a  very  high 
repute  as  a  judicious  magistrate  in  Edinburgh.  He 
says : — '  There  can  be  no  question  that  by  the  removal 
'  of  some  of  the  old  and,  to  the  police,  well-known 
'  offisndeis  from  tiie  districts  of  the  city  where  aaoh 
'  offences  are  most  ccommitted,  one  fruitful  cause  of 
'  disorderly  conduct  in  others  would  be  removed. 
'  Thus,  do  I  often  find  two  placed  at  the  bar  chargnd 

'  equally  with  the  same  offi^^^^— di8ocderlj{^5pu^w4c 


Mi 
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Mr. 


'— -nod  0«e  f>(  thnwM  old  •CMd«r,  ud  tha  mcomI 
'  ^pt*"**!*^  ^  tiM  fln«  tittle.  )n  mMt  obm*  du 
'  old  otfeotlw  »  thtt  M»l  eanae  at  tbt  oSwMe.  Tbe 
'  iMowlwl^  too,  thu  a  paaaity  of  Iook'  ttotiatkxn 
'  Wouid  foUoW  the  fMqvMt,  aem.mmmKki  at  tin  odteon 
'  #o«(ld  deUr  froai  Msaa  of  this  kittd' 

16,164.  Wbbt  is  t^  (tate  of  that  iMtarl^Mwoh 
24tli,  1883.  I  told  yoii  that  I  had  comn»iMiiw»«l  with 
dw  Lotd  Advocate  ia  raiarabce  t«  the  QffiiBlnl  Police 
Bill  of  1883. 

15,165w  And  you  propoBed,  did  yon  not,  tbttt  tfattCi 
should  ba  a  bug  dateutiati  of  ksbitoal  alteimiiBl-^ 
Tint  wne  proposad  Ity  the  CoiumittaB. 

19.166.  And  ^ou  trishad  to  irap«ea»  lh«  nna  thing 
to  tbe  Ix)rd  AdirOWte  t^Ye»<  Th«r«  h  <mm  caae  I 
•B  vary  Aiixioas  tie  hrfng  htion  you,  heoawa  a  single 
oaM  v«i7  oitau  illUAthitea  a  fjmena  pcinaifie  battet 
than  nitythiag  aiB^  In  Itr.  Haudanm^s  repnat  f«r 
1892  th«ra  oseuiii  Uw  SoUowing  F«''*>8^  :^'  ^  ^r  *i>M, 
'  oatil  a  difiierMM,  mttda  it  «do{^  with  mtierenes  to  tb« 
'  traatoMitt  of  hahitiAl  offiindefs,  no  (pMHt  ditnintitioti 
*  in  the  nttmbar  of  appraheanons  for  "  Oiascae "  cm 
'  be  haped  fur.  The  foUomag  iMtsnco  will  show  tha 
'  modb  in  which  a  ptisonar  who  haa  been  mom  cIkri 
'  100  times  ih  oostody  donag  the  taat  six  yaos  was 
<  dealt  wHh  during  1892,  wbaa  the  figured  37  tinvn  la 
'  die  polioe  eoavt'  Thia  poor  ei»aturs  was  only  24 
yaaia  of  aga.  'Jaauwy  9tb,  pnatitstion,  fiasd  &■. 
'  or  one  day ;  JvnMtfy  26th,  ihaapabia,  lOa.  or  •even 
'  days ;  Ttkitauj  22wl,  10a.  or  sevan  days.'  $h«  ap- 
peal ae  van  aad  twenty  timas,  at  a  great  many  of  whiafa 
ahe  was  fated  5e.  or  om  day.  At  laat,  on  Heptambar 
12th,  she  was  brought  id  for  breach  of  tlw  peaea,  and 
she  gats  15  days'  baid  labour.  That  woald  tot  her  out 
OB  the  27th  BeptMnbar ;  aud  two  days  afterwards,  on 
the  29th,  ahe  is  apptahaadad  again  for  breach  of  the 
peace,  ahd  that  time  she  gets  21  days'  hafd  Ubonr. 
She  wewld  nat  out  from  that  on  tbe  SOth  Octnbcr ;  and 
next  day,  October  Slat,  she  is  again  an<«8«sd  far  hrtaeh 
of  the  peaoa,  and  again  gats  31  days'  hard  labour. 
TiMB,  she  iMitld  get  aut  inm  that  On  the  11th  No- 
v«niber ;  aad,  ea  the  16th,  she  is  again  anasted  atvd 
daed  IDs.  or  hve  <tays.  Oa  liovarober  26th,  10  days. 
Af  iarwa«d%  she  gats  9a  or  one  day ;  mA  at  laat  the 
jadge  lost  pattanoa,  aad  aa  Daoambar  Mh,  lor  biwch  of 
the  peace,  she  gat  40  dftya 

16.167.  You  said,  'The  judge  lost  patisniM.'  Might 
it  not  be  a  difeient  judge?— Well,  I  am  speakJBg  of 
the  bsnoh  gsneraJly.  That  shows  how  positive  evil  is 
done  by  these  frequent  inprisoaniants.  Govwniar 
Smith  saySf  'they  return  again  and  agaia,  and  at  esah 
'  sHooeeaive '  coakaiittal  the  haitkBiug  proBess  nahes 
'  pragressiva  advaove.'  Tha*  woaM  show  it  did  no 
good,  but  bam. 

15.168.  Then,  I  have  a  note  «f  Sheriff  Wstatm. 
What  I  have  now  to  speak  about  is  not  in  this  report 
at  all.  It  has  oocnned  to  me  siiMe.  Thinking  thit,  if 
yon  were  to  suggest  remedies,  yim  shnnld  kaow  tnfase- 
thiag  aboot  causes,  I  thoa^t  I  might  bring  tUa  out. 
Otoe  ef  tbe  oaoses  of  fr^ant  short  impriaonmeats, 
whioh  are  sot  adverted  to  in  the  Couaty  Board  Rafert 
for  Ediabai^gh,  is  ths  want  of  more  definite  h^islation 
sa  tO'  the  puaishraent  for  ofihacsa.  Sheriff  Watson's 
letter  from  AbaixleeD,  dated  1862.  «pesks  a  great  deal 
-of  that.  He  speaks  of  p<dios  r#bncss  being  visited 
with  itaphsonmect,  and  says  tM.it  Chat  is  ene  great 
eauaa  of  tha  great  aember  of  repeated  offaaoes ;  but  he 
does  not  say  bow  atherwise  be  would  visit  thsm. 
Whether  he  would  like  them  to  go  on  withont  being 
punished,  or  whstfaer  thay  should  be  daalt  with  by  a 
Qne,  which,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be  enforced,  he 
aoes  not  make  a  saggestion. 

15.169.  There  is  soother  tastimaey  en  (fait  nhjeet, 
aad  that  is  tha  view  of  die  tinrtaea  lodges.  You 
•aid  junt  new  it  might  be  amther  judge  in  the  mm  «t 
tbe  Poiiee  GotMrt    I  aai  now  apealchig  antifely  fratn  my 

opinien.  I  think  it  quite  right  far  the  jadge  to 
4iaaietiaa,  tat,  whm  a  aaxitaum  of  paaiahiaant 
iaIadiaaMd  fof  avf  titfonoe,  onewMU  ■a;^'!*^**'^^'*'*!') 
"bewiiated^qianttaBpoCaiataatoitniar;  kmtt,mmmd 
M  that,  suah  an  afitedar  is  visited  witb  the  vaM  aaini- 
tel  pmiiafamaat,  oas  day  far  famtaaQs,  instead  ef  60, 
•WMah  the^  mighit  give,  it  gees  wiaheut  saying  there 


ttaat  be  fra<tl»ait  sepaatui  iaqtriaoaaMn*  ttl^lMMtiiA  Mr. 
affaadara.  ia  tbib  conaaetioa,  I  BnytBrnition  th«i(pn(?-  ^' 
tiee  oi  the  tete  Bailie  Thoisas  Bassell,  a  mott-  ceraatai- 
ti(tae>«dge.  VVheabea«&tM><tlM<beach,aatfaetmtdhy 
he  i&t  these,  ha  said,  '  I  wisli  it  to  be  koowa  ea  wHat 
'  principle  I  intend  to  ant  heas.  Wiitn  I  Sad  than 
'  broagUtap  to  me  lortJte  tiawi  time  I'll  tr/ an  S|leak 
'.a.s  gtwtly,  38  firmly,  aad  kindly  to  tbem  as  £  dm,  aad 
'  then  diaarisa  thwa.  Whea  I  tind  ^aae  btaaght  np 
'  here  who  hwre  been  u{r  often  bctfere  I  intend  t»  give 
'  them  the  very  longest  pumshaaent  I  ean  iaflid'  Ue 
did  8<t,  aad  the  fttukt  w«,  ths  first  Bttadny  he  aiaK  k> 
tiM  oiiapel  ia  the  gaol  a  wtNMn,  who  had  baea  eiaMed 
by  him  wt^  soeh  a  severe  paaishaietoe,  took  «(>>  Hk 
readiest  miarils  sIm  oouid  fMk  aad  ftaag  it  at  hie  iMnd. 
That  Khower)  tbe  wi^  on  which  tba^  Inoked  upm  tt 
Bailie  Andenson  sdya  be  hne  seen  a  man  plead  nottgnih^ 
io  the  hope  that  the  jndge'neaC  dOf  van  one  wba  wtndd 
take  a  lewipnt  view  of  hie  earn. 

15.170.  As  to  punishment,  I  an^,  perh^M,  be 
thougist  vary  hesetknl,  hot  I  laaWis  te  tikink  W:  may 
have  been  on  the  wrong  task  ef  tatd.  I  hcM  tbct 
puaiabmant  ought  to  be  viewed,  in  tbe  first  fHkM,  ss 
(bteraeat,  aad  aseoad,  m  refotwatoiy,  akhengh,  of 
course,  it  is  very  mmsh  the  fimt  ia  iaiporttuMS  to 
the  offenders  thcusalsea  Bat,  as  reguds  tlue  com- 
maoity,  I  don't  think  we  have  t4iifidiently  MO^aiSBd 
the  dietervettt  pfeiaoiple,  atxd  cdnseqaeotly  we  have 
lost  siglrt  of  the  tommtnit^'a  intveat  To  lefonn 
the  ofiendsr  is  well,  bat  to  pseeant  others  bainntii^;; 
affenders  ia  better.  Iheaa  are  fwo  distiaat  Unsa.  I 
think  we  eo^  to  kei^  bott  batob  nt,  and  kt  the 
order  I  ha<ve  stated.  . 

ld,170jL  Revesting  to  tha  Coooay  Pritoti  Boanl 
CoaiBiiCtee'a  Report,  uader  seetiaer  6  and  7,  we  baea 
oar  saggestiena.  Fint,  as  rtgaede  whipping.  I  dent 
pre<ss«  asyself  to  kaow  wbathar  I  woutid  attach  mach 
iasportaaee  to  it  or  not  For  saaaipie,  trtiether  mote  male 
joveailM  miglit  be  ponislMd  by  isldppiafi  tlaui  ai«  now 
danet  It  is  undaraloasl  tbeie  are  eindittanB 
attaohed  to  thie  aentaaaa  ediiah  nnder  magiatrates 
ehary  of  inflictiag  it. 

16.171.  You  «ra  awaos,  mm  you  net,  that  in 
Bdinbasgh  tiiey  have  staat  aarDog  prejudice^  against 
whipping  which  doaa  MM  dpyam  to  be  shared  in  ethar 
towtisl^I  was  tohi  thay  aata  afond  of  aona  hgnl 
disabilities.  I  do  not  refer  to  w4itf  ping  for  heisMas 
offences.  There  was  a  gstht  dimiautien  in  wiiippiag 
for  juveniles  of  late  years,  bw.  there  was  a  gteat 
dimtoation  in  panisbmeMs  «f  ail  kinds  attar  tite 
IMormatery  Aots  oasae  into  aperatioa.  W«  thought 
iC  might  be  far  inquiry  wisrtfaer  poaoa  discipiina  was 
eapable  ef  ahaage,  making  it  nare  aevew  in  ae«e 
re^iests ;  whether  it  should  net  be  more  punitiea  Bit 
tha  Prison  Diadpline  Sooisty  might  be  a  far  iMtiK 
aodiority  tiMaanysaggaatienB  whash  a  prrvateindiwidoil 
aeaM  awka.  When  a  seoteaee  ia  only  for  toro  meatka, 
er  lass,  aught  tfaare  to  be  any  rekxatien  of  aavanty 
before  the  close  1  That  ia  meialy  a  aoggestioii.  Om()it 
tbe  inconvenianoe  of  impriaaMBflnt' be  aJlowod  to  wear 
sway  before  the  prisoner  gets  «ust  I  veatacetoiuggeat 
tiiat  for  your  ooasidasatiaa.  I  undentaadtitat  sometimes 
there's  a  diminatioa  as  tiaR  goes  ea. 

15.172.  {tiff  tit*  CShmniMta.)  Yes;  but  that  hardly 
applies  to  ottr  case.  The  awage  oenaaittals  of  hahi- 
tnal  ofiandsra  with  wbMm  we  ware  told  to  deal  iii 
ScoUaad  were  anty  for  15^'dnytf  ao  diey  batve  no  Ciiue 
for  a  mitigMtion  in  the  sevaai^  «f '  their  puniahatant. 
•^ifr.  M'Lmrau)  GuveiMer  Btnith  said-»'Qiee  me 
'  power,  and  I'll  «mpty  tlie  feataia  sisb,  at  least,  of 
'  the  Edinburgh :  pcisen  ia  a  angle  tioath  ;  give  me 
'  power,  to  oat  the  hair  of  all  ptiaeners,  and  ^t  will 
'  be  dme.'  He  said,  '  Yeui  can  lave  no  idea  how  they 
'  dvead  that.  Th«e  was  eae  peer  girl  who  waa  in 
'  fever,  aad  tha  sui^eaa  told  h«t  eke  mvsthaive  her 
'  head  sfanvad,  to  save  bar  life  ahe  wotdd  not  allov  it. 
'Atha*  Igotfaarto  dbitby  siting  I  'had  bean 
'  Mdkntfttad  to  the  team  if  matiai  ai^aaU.'.  fltr 
AilaKaad«v  (Hhaan  'Mailltai,  a**  wiw  a  outidar  df 
ear  Bnut,  aa^  *I  have-  aaea  a'  atddiar  ^ler  iamt-mi 
'  Us  kneea  to  oe  that  be  ni^t  met  he  sent  to  tbe 
'  bhck  hele,  becaaae  that  invalead  tutting  faiadiairolaae, 
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':'  shfowiing  han'JnMRhi  thstt  eMscted  t»  it. 

°  Tjiqiiizt" '" 
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M'Laren. 
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«ftlg«:t  t.^'  Man  .  wiiMwIir  votdd  <ih«qr  eugnaet  a 
,^^7*;^^^^  '  measure  which,  in  the  opiaion  o|  iiuMi  btitf;  ftttd, 
""  <»'  jv'^KB,  would  act  quM  affe«lml^  in  Iho  in^  of 

'  Jai«mog  M»n-  wf  miaar  pwJphiBft  )i»t  h»»  bwu 
'  tried.  It  is  certain  that,  in  all  cases  qf  rioowm^ 
'ituai  «i>»TA  ft  AbM  wMMtof-  c)^  timm,  Hw  priflOMr's 
'  hair  should  be  closely  cut.  This  is  ngukdf  a*d  iv* 
'  mnaMf  dflpe  M  ^  kr$|a  iMmilMi^imM  of  JUBbank 
'  and.  5<i«t>ti«,  as  thaw  ie  «^  \km  swciHi  of  pqiwa 
'  mntgii  if  t^  b«  aalud-  fittt;  erop  if  ibaw  wwe  not. 
'  it  uqir  1)0  limibtad,  mht*  bnea  tlMwiy  aaid,  wtiriwr 
'  tbe.amaiuKytqiiv^flf  piiiMi  liisnititin)  IttVAjwb^otw  dm 
'  far,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  iaiM  to  a«lBHC«  out 
'  ataps  in  et/m  me«Mre.  it  hm  Inap  itfitod,  m  |pod 
'  «ttlii4cil0r,tiwtl4MMe  isMo  {jOMiihqMutt  s«  fliKokdwadtdi ; 
'  uul  i<)  is  b^ihfwd  tbs  usbv  of  seewnmtMtnte. 
'  iittiii  mei^  mitftmai»,  wooU  h»  inmadiitoly  tUwudakfld 
'  by  the  adoption  of  this  practice.' 

i^,i3l.  Ihm,  I  iwf  ai«ntioii  ths  Biifgwti«D  of 
SbmiSUgubstiMito  SjUUod,  ioi^  cm  tba  |»Im«  bwuifa  ai 
Sdiatointih:  'fivery  {xtliw  judgp  mi  A^s£  tbimii 
'  haw  it  is  Ins  fwwnr  i»  intot  wx  npotiw'  btmi 
'  labour  without  a  jniy.'  I  quMtj^Q  vwTy  nunb  vkald>w 
tiMtt<:oalil  be  tMfitMl,  Mid  ftppftmatly  tthe  Qoiinty 
BoudCcKBBiiM^edidvaltoJMitnp.  litn'tknt/wwiut 
tb»  powers  of  ii^igli«h  foiittt  jidges  u»  in  that  outMM. 

15^76.  What  •tooi  iiailia  ADdNwn'n  sugpitioot 
-nHie  suggestjtto  mm  tb»b  in  aueh  eaMf  the  sitttog 
magistrate  should  hav«  it  t»  iu»  ^mtr  to  wuvtil  tihem 
to  4  higher  ecnut'^tip  dbe  ahaeff-sub^i^t*,  f*r  inatalice. 

16,J76.  Tjbaybis  iit  lb»  mas  ot  wpa^ted  aodTWtion, 
i«  it  t— Yes.  Jinstewl  of  santtnetag,  40  tbtt  {wor 
cHfttuM  WQ8  saa«»nmil,  tp  om  daiy's  iiapcisoiiinsi^  th« 
JHtlga  voold  say;  '  Xoi)  bam  Iww  ]|g«e  «o  aftan.  I'U 
'  tvm*  you  te  t^«  Shotiffs  Court,' 

15J77.  I  $$m$  Hw  to  tha  •af0rimitwria«U>'W« 
t^MMfUt  that  a  pmloonel  datattiAH  ia  the  reiMriatariaa 
■wmiii  90b  oaJgr  laad  to  tJv ir  nafomatHM.  but  it  voahl 
ato>  act  as  a  disteiaanti,  JaQie  AndMiaii  baara  teati' 
qouy  to  that. 

1'517$.  Bat  vtiat  aafeonttairisa  mm  you  baJkisf 
abfuit.  1  You,  ana  laJUcinx  about  prapMed  aefocnutexisa 
for  adults,  are  you  not  1 — Yes.  We  tbougjit  th» 
pnb)cii|*l«  i<4f  puflwule  tttknuktotim  sut^  bu  Mtended 
tp  «iu}tst.  wid.  I:  baiiMie,  tharo  wae  great  atMcega  i« 
ImJapcL  («  vha^iweiw  wJlwd  IntamtediatD  PaiaoMe.  Ifhe 
id«»  anM  kiwt  i^a  afo  abonid  ha  e^tfuiM  faaia  1:6  «i> 
IS,  or  eve*  WOM 

15,.179.,  But  baa  not  Wutli  b<m  ikaat-Yhai  ww  tm 
urdiftfliry  H<(wmipW"»i  Wa  f«aid(t  ha««  ande  s^w 
mfornwtociM  {m  adulta,  ■mimA  «f  fii«|]g  liieai  auireiy 
oriiuintii  iin^risuaiaaat.  XSta-affactJaqnM'  be  I0  pkt» 
the  oiiaudew  ia  thu  uaoq*  iaroon^W  paaMou  Ibaoii^ht 
uMt  ie  die  &iM(  luU  of  ouv  tuMa  IXL 

1&,  ISO.  I»  .tiNit  tohk  dMDB  k  «  eMRtMVKKi  o<  tarn 
qniiuiM»»iH»l'  par ipHK  aading  'saapaotfitlly  in  15^  e#«l 
1861,  aboariag  idw  arecage  jwariy  xkhv^w  of  tbe  pre- 
viofia  iMf>uso««Kiit«  t'n  (A«  »mm  prison  ttf  yrjaawaai  aa- 
QMwd  in  th«a«  %wq  paajtNix  iji  -tha  i>mm,  ika  yaariy 
iWfica((e  «f  Hxqm  aaaiaiklad  «iwa  beioaa,  waa  Hid,  in 
A0  laMar,  2665,  abAwjHg  a  (koaiasa  of  7S1  at  22  par 
aaot;  iit  tb»&unMr  paaiod  nf  tiwae  euaMmtliad  tinwa 
W<irp,  tbe  eMangs  <at«s  1<6^  i»  the  tatiM;  ltJU^3— « 
decrwae  of  2^  par  oaat.j  iiha  ^«timvfi  m  the  eaeoitti 
ftacifVd  qf  tiltfM'COBMiittod  thfipe  bafoi^  waa  .X3  per 
a»Mt.  j  ol  thoae  ewmatttad  four  tiwrw.  li  par  aeat;  of 
tjli<t*a  aanmilted  £ve  tjaM*,  d-par  aaat.  fiat "wfapa  jmi 
a>aHf  \M>  40  thtwa  w:ii»  bare  Irae  ia  peisan  fwia  #  tp  9 
Wi«^.u«n>W'Wiit>4nu^a(7iMr«aa*.;  froai  JidtpM, 
4|iar  ae«L(.andr«}i«i«  ^0  traaa  raainiawri.  &(  par  a^st; 


shawiag  tiiat  tiwaaiMtusiallr  aoanaittei  i«e»  faMufr  i/r.] 
harder  and  harder.  M'Laren. 

,  2*,  ISl.  £at  hpv  da  yoa  acwiwit  iur  Ikw  doowaae  in      j^Tgfl. 
4)a  auaibarof  tha«*(M,.fewaa,  aad  «lkvea«oinuiittedSi^  ' 

It  vwa  tkxiglit  that  tha.aianlnd  (taaiBsae  ia  the  lattor 
five  years  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Reforantariaa 
i«  layiag  kBidaf  tit»7taig<  I  tbink  liw  Jtefmi^iry 
4Mta  caoie  into  opawtiiw  te^ntxit  tka  sod  uf  tiM  flrt>t> 
fiaa  j*&9,  and  dfuoBg  tha  aeoaad  iaa  under  aooaidar* 
ttan.  o«berif  Wataoa  augotetad  titaea  lablei,  re^ri«g 
t«  dtt  Isiati  I<itenaiiriiati  J'a)»u  .A«:t  <ar  faaaie  oafBgaa. 

l^l;»e.  {Bst^Qtmmm.)  BM«s.iai<tli«.p«naatai;a, 
I  find,  if  jwn  qpme  daani  to  laiae  paaaa,  the  peMaatt^ 
haa  goM  up  flMianeMif ;  aad  tfeo  tto  ^MMMenaaga  at 
uaHa  pteatoasljr  cosMiated  in  4«  qainqaaabiiai^  paned 
esdiag  1893  «a*  U5  per  aMt,  llbaaa  mm  an  iMaaaae 
)U  tb»  laat  year  oa  1861  of  217  par  qaat.  «f  thwie  va- 
pKisooed  •  aaoond  tine.;  2£9  per  oatitk  oi  tfevsa  ivt- 
prisoned  thrice,  aud  so  oq.  Dnaaw't  thafcrmwer  laaiaiwdt 
ysw  i^(MyU^li(A  hariag  aaev  hIm  Matitnui  vJlich 
hriit^'  ant  tha  raaulta  yoti  qitat«,  I«ais  es^pret*  M.u(^nian. 
'Ste  taaiaiiuqg  table  ti  ikt  ikmt^  Boand  GMwoiiaee 
IJApiat  te  arltMb  I  vouid  i»vito  apw^iai  ataaatjaB  ia  Ka 
IV.,  bearing  on  the  acaa  of  posoneaB  whao  comaititad. 
'flue  taJ^le  8iii»wa  libat  in  tJie  gist  qitini^asnuraoi  tbe 
yearlr  aveiage  of  tiia  total  ooattniameate  iii  all -the 
prisouH  of  Scotland  was  21,372,  in  the  second,  18,57.6, 
slwwiag  a  daoreaaa  in  the  laMer  of  13  per  ceat.  Sut 
t^  analgrBia  af  tbe  agaa  of  the  prieonaaa  viiea  aonaaiiMad 
bflingB  out  a  atgrikia^  naarilt  Xhe  daareaae  of  pneqaaaa 
Qoauwitted  wider  li  yam  oi  age  waa  36  per  aaat.;  «f 
those  faatwaaa  16  and  18,  ad-7  per  oant;  batman  18 
and  21,  31-3  percent;  batar«M2i  aad  50.  6  par  ceat,; 
above  60,  1*6  per  oeat.;  abowiajt  tbat  the  iwipraidBK 
inAaaaKe,  te  whatever  it  was  dw^  had  laaa  ltd.  lea* 
«^t,  aatlia  painnawi  gaaw  u^dar.  Haaoe  the  gwpl 
importance  of  aandtag  yowgnar  nflwndaWi  aoaa  above -toe 
age  af  ohiyiM),  40  a  K^foinatoy  isietead  ofconaatting 
tbtn-tinieafto  tina  to  gaol,  li  'Viaa  ^kJI  kaptrn  m. 
KdiflbiMgh  that  i«  ib»  lattar  of  tbeae  irro  pedoda,  tka 
prima  tittre  was  oearly  cleaaad  of  juiaa^a  ftissdaaa, 
a  aeaiiit  attribuled  tP  Or.  (^alhne'e  liagged  boboet,  and 
tbA  oparatim  of  the  BafocBMtary  A^ta 

15,183.  Tha  hiet  thiag  I  faaive  ta  sajr  ia,  if  you  waia 
Ut  eaiajl)liab  ft  pdfwiple  of. '  balMt  ami  repute  '  in  ra«^ 
booAiiice*,  as  yaa  liaee  dona  ia  fegaad  towiaiaB,  tha  i«a- 
laeriisjis  «jieet  woujd  ho  vecy  a»uah  fewer  eoaviotiana 
add  Roaofa  laager  iaipniaoaflaantB ;  and,  1  ht^bara,  it 
woiiM  be  eluMpar  foi  tbe  eoawnwirty  iit  tiie  .(»nt:  raa. 
The  objeotttHw  «f  eaiUN^  »tim  i-^l  ba«e  kapvu*  ita^ibt 
jadge  who  would  not  gbaft  paor  aromati  aaavere aaataace 
iar  ataaling  6a.  httwwer  pfteu  ^e  bad  bean  co<uri«ea(L 
'Cba  a«8aretti»  >— Xlia  sarere-aantaoae  ia  tar  a  long  eoiiaaa 
uf  f^me^  or  ^fbnoea,  act  tqr  tbia  last  act  af  t^e  eouata 

16.184  {By  ike  C^irmaik)  ¥o«  were  «aod  anoHgk 
to  NNid  aa«  oopy  of  a  £iil  ii)Madiiwd,bpX4>«d  Hiamwi, 
and  we  purpaae  to  peittt  iim  ka  ana  AppandJa.  Di*^ 
jMa  .appnava  id  that  BUi,  «r  aat,  ee  a  CetfimUm^  t— 
Thar  Mil  wae  not  intaudvoad  tiil  Imn  eitar  «r«r  <;<«- 
auttna.  Lard  KiMHJrd  uac  t^t  laiiwte  af  tbe.Pealii- 
shue  Couatjr  Ptiaon  ISaard  aakit  to  «•  iq  1664  but  bit 
9tU  VM  ef  a  later  data. 

X6,186.  JBut,  iudividaalir,  y>au  dp  not  appowa  aC 
wma  of  tha  paoHJiiioMa  of  the  Hfill-^^h.  I  ivo  nni 
looked  at  the  Bill,  because  I  afot  it  to  ypu.  I  dpalt 
i«nM«(ibarit«U.  £a«  1  ranApbar  that  tb«  £4iiAl)i»gh 
Gaasty  Priaon  B'^taad  did  aat  tppmr^M  tba'atigitia- 
tiaea  of  tha  Patth^  Cmwttf  •lteard'~^at  >  pjiaonatn ;  .■aaae 
tp  be  MMb  to  Uie  woriihoitstk  K  thay  wara.taba  Id^tM^ 
<Mafiaed,thay«boubl  not  bejaMamanjlt  haaastttniaplfi, 
or  paaaainabj^  baaaat  peopk. 


Miss  AQATHA  tTACKIT,  etlbl  in  and  emratnad  by  the  eMmm. 


Mxt$AgaOi.i 
Stacey. 


'■  .i9,lti<$..>Iitt«StNC*j; \  wttlatsmnd  jmih  ba#e  baan^ 
>«>nib^r  el  t|)«,  icing's,  {ilorbiu  Bcncdflf  Cimge«liiu>8,  «t 

JuJ^ftL^?.  .t^yQUai^ipmmy  aaocataryat  Qqfaiwfor 
|r«aU«r4uiu4«<*  Y\(»iaau*<«4  vicarpte«id«iii»  ^t)mAmmi^, 
Uf$^Hi^^9^9M.mi^s^'^ttl(^(»^^a^  Qjcls  ^Y4«< 
„.i|f4W..J*,,/i*nHe<;j|iHl|  .,»i,lk  fif  riimi((b^,  -  a-*  ;j(on 

daalillg  with  vagraflts ?— I.;fW  l»^.-">»  /ftW»'»glf»WI 


proper.   King's  Norton  Union  only  t$l^  id  mtm.  fll'  Ube  HiM  Agatha 
iipiw-^  of  fiuaingbifu,;  so  <4  Uie  Bigning^ajp  faq'sh  Staeey. 
I  »)^  Mt  spw^.    I  ewi  Qply  w^  »hPMt  mx  <mv« 
<kH»«d.  ,  ., 

.  l6<ASd'  T'MW.y'Oo  d«<»'t>  ^atm  »boiDi  iii>ei  Sinpins^ 
Ipw  t^t^Hmfii  ^(t^ift^tfMuai'^  vcquM  («tl(e(  i^t  m 
anything  about  it.     I  don't   kq^  .W^Wit'  ^  •Vfwi 
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oonnection  with  the  care  aud  protection  of  girl*  who 
are  weak-minded  t — Yes. 

15.191.  How  did  yon  first  come  to  take  up  this 
work)  How  were  these  cases  first  brought  under  your 
notice  t — Do  you  mean,  how  was  I  first  interested  in 
the  work  t 

15.192.  Was  there  an  association  formed  for  the  care 
of  those  girls,  or  was  it  in  connection  with  your  work 
as  a  poor  law  guardian  that  you  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  such  caret — All  my  work  as  a  poor  law 
guardian  made  me  feel  the  necessi^  for  something 
to  be  done  for  these  young  women ;  and  it  was  through 
that  that  our  association  was  formed.  It  was  because 
I  saw  so  many  cases  that  I  thought  might  have  been 
saved,  if  I  had  any  homes  for  them,  and  that  I  could 
not  save,  that  I  thought  I  must  do  something  for  them. 

15.193.  So  yon  formed  a  committee,  or  association, 
for  carrying  on  this  worki — For  starting  homes  for 
feeble-minded  women  and  girls. 

15.194.  Were  those  girls  originally  paupers,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  district  schools  under  the  care 
of  the  poor  law  guardians  ? — Our  association  is  willing  to 
take  those,  and  also  private  cases.    It  takes  both  kinds. 

15.195.  You  receive  cases  sent  by  the  poor  law 
guardians,  and  you  also  receive  other  cases,  reported 
about  by  benevolent  persons  interested  in  the  cases  t — 
Yes. 

15.196.  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee  the  system  under  which  you 
work,  what  your  work  is,  and  your  method  of  dealing 
with  these  girls  1 — Our  organisation  has  a  central  conncil 
in  Birmingham,  and  a  separate  executive  committee  for 
each  home  that  we  might  start.  We  have  now  two 
homes—  one  nine  miles  on  one  side  of  Birmingham,  and 
the  other  nine  miles  on  the  other  side.  The  council 
superintends  the  whole,  and  manages  the  business.  The 
executive  committees  manage  each  home. 

15.197.  What  official  stafThave  you  in  each  homet — 
That,  you  see,  depends  upon  the  number  of  girls ;  but  we 
are  just  completing  onr  second  home,  which  has  only 
been  open  a  year  and  a  half.  We  shall  then,  probably, 
have  17  in  one  home,  and  18  in  the  other ;  and  then  we 
shall  have  about  the  same  number  of  matrons  in  each. 
We  shall  consider  that  for  17  or  18  girls  wo  shall  re- 
quire a  lady  superintendent,  a  workroom  matron,  a 
kitchen  matron,  and,  probably,  a  young  lady  proba- 
tioner— some  one  to  assist  the  lady  superintendent — as 
assistant  matron.  We  have  one  who  has  not  a  salary 
at  all.  We  take  young  ladies  who  want  to  train  them- 
selves, and  they  come  for  nine  months  or  a  year. 

15.198.  Then,  is  the  necessity  for  having  such  a 
large  staff  due  to  the  fact  that  those  girls  require  a 
great  deal  of  supervision  1 — It  is  because  our  rule  and 
principle  is,  that  we  shall  never  for  a  moment,  if  pos- 
sible, let  those  girls  be  alone;  neither  one  alone,  or 
two  together  alone,  without  a  matron.  Incessant  com- 
panionship and  supervision  is  our  principle. 

15.199.  Are  they  such  cases  as  might  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Laws  % — No,  they  are  not. 
They  are  just  those  who  can't  possibly  come  under 
those;  nor  can  they  be  kept  in  a  workhouse.  They 
are  simply  belonging  to  that  class — and  we  find  so  many 
belonging  to  it — that  unfortunate  class  of  women  who 
are  just  weak-minded,  just  a  little  deficient,  not  quite 
all  there,  not  quite  sharp. 

15.200.  Do  yon  find  that  morally  they  are  worse 
than  other  girls  of  the  same  class  1— Well,  our  work 
b^an  entirely  by  being  preventive  work,  so  that  I  am 
not  qoite  able  to  answer  the  question ;  and  everybody 
knew  it  was  quite  preventive,  so  cases  of  moral 
deficiency  were  not  much  brought  before  us.  We  have 
had  applications  for  them,  but  not  many.  One  of  our 
homes  is  for  those  girls  who  have  had  a  first  fall ;  but 
we  are  very  careful  not  to  take  any  who  are  vicious  or 
depraved  in  the  least. 

15.201.  But  they  belong,  do  they  not,  to  the  girls 
who  would  be  very  likely  to  fall  into  the  '  unfortunnte ' 
class,  if  there  were  no  one  to  shield  themt — That  is 
jntt  why  I  wanted  to  save  them ;  because  I  know  in  a 
few  '^ea.n  they  would  be  bringing  trouble  on  themselves 
and  on  the  community. 

15.202.  How  are  you  supported  f— We  want  to  be 
supported  only,  by  twoHources — the  payments  made  for 


the  girls,  and  the  money  the  girls  earn.    We  duu't  Mit . 
want  to  have  to  get  any  other  money  at  alL     We  want  Slae^. 
that  to  be  sufficient  ^  j^^  i^j^ 

16.203.  You  receive  nothing  from  the  poor  rates  f 

— No ;  but  the  poor  law  guardians  pay  for  every  girl 
they  send  us. 

15.204.  And  that  is  included  in  the  payments  made 
for  the  girls  % — Yes. 

15,206.  Would  you  object  to  having  any  Grovern- 
ment  aid,  such  as  the  reformatories  receive  1 — Yes,  I 
think  we  should.  We  should  feel,  if  there  was  any 
Government  aid  over  and  above  payment  made  for  each 
particular  case,  that  these  homes  were  a  failure.  That 
is  my  private  opinion. 

15.206.  Will  you  also  tell  the  Committee  how 
much  it  costs  for  each  girl  t — We  have  just  had  nine 
months  of  our  third  year;  and,  according  to  the  accounts, 
I  gather  that  our  home  of  17  girls  will  coat  this  year 
just  £400. 

15.207.  Is  everything  included  in  thatt — Every- 
thing, except  new  furniture  and  the  general  secretary's 
stamps  and  printing;  but  the  lady  superintendent's 
stamps  and  printing,  and  travelling,  &C.  ue  all  included 
in  that  £400.     That  is  for  17  girls. 

15.208.  And  would  you  teU  us  how  much  the  girls 
contribute  to  their  own  support ;  is  it  an  appreciable 
sum  t — Yes.  I  hope  this  year  we  shall  only  be  abont 
£20  short  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  we  could 
make  ends  meet,  bnt  we  Lave  had  our  matrons  ill, 
and  have  had  doctors'  bills  to  pay. 

15.209.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  industries  you  have 
for  the  employment  of  the  girls  t — Well,  of  course, 
there's  the  inevitable  lauudry-work.  We  couldn't  do 
without  it  But  it  is  not  all  girls  who  can  go  into 
the  wash-house,  especially  feeble-minded  ones,  or  stand 
over  the  ironing-tables.  It  is  only  our  sharp  ones  who 
can  iron ;  so  we  have  tried  to  invent  other  things  for 
them  to  do.  We  make  about  6000  knitted  Boorclotha 
in  the  year,  which  are  sold  to  institutions,  and  about 
400  church  kneelers  and  hassocks.  Then  we  make 
about  10  of  these  in  a  week,  prices,  6s.  6d.,  6s.,  lis. 
(producing  doormats  and  bedroom  hearthrugs).  We 
make  them  all  sizes  and  in  all  colours,  and  different 
kinds  of  wool 

15.210.  I  understand  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
work,  even  of  this  kind  of  mats,  that  you  require 
skilled  labour  for;  that  it  is  only  part  of  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  the  girls,  and  part  of  the  expense 
is  that  you  must  have  a  skilled  person  to  do  the 
finishing  off  % — That  is  so ;  but,  of  course,  that  comes  out 
of  the  expenses.     That  makes  our  profits  a  little  less. 

15.211.  How  long  will  a  girl  take  before  she  can  do 
this  kind  of  work  t — It  varies  so  much.  Some  of  our 
girls  will  never  be  able  to  do  it  I  think  only  half 
are  able  to  do  it :  but  one  of  our  most  feeble-minded 
ones  is  being  taught  to  pick  ou  tthe  culours,  m  she  has  an 
eye  for  colour.    We  try  to  find  out  what  each  girl  can  do. 

15.212.  Do  you  find  that  the  friends  of  those  girls 
are  willing  to  send  them  to  you,  and  pay  for  them  ? — 
I  must  say,  that  out  of  the  400  applications  I  have  had, 
a  great  many  have  been  refused,  because  there  would 
be  no  payment  with  them.  But,  seeing  we  have  had 
applications  nearly  every  day,  we  can  afford  to  choose 
what  girls  we  will  have,  and  only  take  those  who  will  do 
us  the  most  credit,  and  do  the  cause  the  most  good. 

15.213.  Then,  do  you  think  that  ultimately  those 
gills  will  be  sufficiently  improved  to  go  out  in  the 
world  and  work  for  themselves,  or  go  back  to  their 
friends  and  live  at  home  t — I  think  it  is  just  possible 
that  some  of  the  very  sharpest  may  be  in  t3ie  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  but  not  the  m^ority.  Our  idea  is 
that  they  will  bo  permanent  homes  as  long  as  people 
will  pay  for  the  girls. 

15.214.  Then  they  are  cases  that  would  really,  but 
for  your  intervention,  become  chargeable  to  the  poor 
law  guardians t — Not  only  so;  but  probably  a  still 
heavier  charge  would  come  upon  the  poor  law  guardians. 

15.215.  They  might  drift  into  the  criminal  classes, 
you  meant — Yes,  no  doubt;  aud  their  descendants 
would  be  chargeable  to  the  rates  on  account  of  imbecility. 
I  think  I  could  not  trust  our  girls,  if  they  were  left  to 
^emselves.  They  are  not  strong-minded  enough  to 
keen  thernselves  out  of  evil. 
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JUn  Agatha        16,216.  Do  yon  find  they  have  any  tendency  to  in- 

Staeey.  temperance Y — No;    I  don't  think   I   do   at  alL      I 

--  j^^goK  thought  I  would  try  to  find  out  in  the  case  of  the  40 

'  girls  who  have  passed  through  our  homes  how  much 

the  drink  had  had  to  do  with  it.  We  have  had  40 
altogether  in  our  homes.  12  have  left  us.  But  I  find 
out  of  the  40,  there  are  only  15  whose  parents  were 
unsteady,  and  17  had  parents  who  were  very  re- 
spectable. 

15.217.  Can  you  tell  us  what  became  of  the  12 
who  left) — I  have  a  list  here  of  what  became  of  the 
12.  We  sent  4  away,  because  we  saw  signs  of 
depravity ;  we  sent  3  away,  because  we  saw  signs  of 
insanity  (one  of  those  had  been  with  us  a  year  and  a 
half  when  it  developed) ;  2  were  generally  unsuitable ; 
1  subject  to  fits ;  another  imbecile  ;  and,  in  the  last, 
payment  was  stopped.     That  was  a  private  case. 

15.218.  (By  Pro/eaaor  Dove  Wilton.)  What  payments 
do  the  poor  law  authorities  make  for  the  girls  t — We 
charge  the  same  for  poor  law  and  for  private  cases — 
£13  a  year.  But  if  a  girl  is  too  feeble-minded  to  earn 
her  share  of  the  expense — if  she  can't  earn  more  than 
a  shilling  a  week — we  charge  6s.  a  week  instead 
of  5s. 

15.219.  (By  Col.  M'Hardy.)  Did  you  say  that  very 
few  of  these  girls  you  really  expect  will  ever  recover  t 
— Very  few  of  them ;  very  few  have  enough  brain 
power. 

15.220.  When  yon  started  these  homes  you  intended 
that  they  would  be  permanent  institutions  ? — Yes. 

15.221.  They  are  all  there,  of  course,  with  the 
consent  of  their  people,  because  they  pay  f— Yes. 

15.222.  But  have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  persons 
there  are  afflicted  in  this  way  in  the  country  % — I  have 
DO  idea ;  but  I  have  been  told  by  medical  men  that 
this  class  is  increasing  at  a  higher  ratio  than  the  actual 
lunatics.  It  is  increasing  because  of  our  wretched 
poor  law  system.  I,  as  a  poor  law  guardian,  have 
known  two  generations  and  three  generations  of 
illegitimate  feeble-minded  women  and  girls. 

15.223.  Must  feeble-mindedness  be  very  marked 
before  you  take  in  a  girl  f — It  most  be  so  marked  that 
no  other  training  home  would  keep  them,  and  no 
mistress  would  keep  them  in  their  situation. 

15.224.  {By  the  Chairman.)  What  market  have  you 
for  these  mats? — Nothing  but  our  own  endeavours. 
We  have  not  yet  put  them  into  any  shop,  because  we 
have  not  needed  to.  We  showed  them  at  the  Church 
Congress  at  Exeter,  and  through  that  we  have  had  a 
good  sale, 

15,226.  Can  you  sell  as  many  as  you  can  make? — 
We  have  since  September.  We  have  been  quite  full 
of  orders  since  September. 

15.226.  And  this  does  not  come  into  collision  with 
any  one  else? — Well  I  have  not  seen  anything  exactly 
like  them. 

16.227.  You  made  use  of  a  rather  strong  exi^eseion 
just  now  in  regard  to  the  poor  law  system.  'Our 
'  wretched  poor  law  system,'  I  think,  you  said  1 — Yes. 
Pm  afraid  I'm  rather  hasty  in  my  words  sometimes. 
I  ought  to  be  more  reticent,  being  a  guardian 
myself. 

15.228.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean  the  word 
'  wretched '1 — Well,  of  course,  its  a  social  question 
that  we  all  know  must  lie  faced.  The  poor  law  allows 
any  one  to  take  their  discharge  as  often  as  they  like ; 
and  so  these  poor  feeble-minded  women  go  in  and  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  become  d^^aded,  and  have  illegiti- 
mate children,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  illegitimate 
children.  If  the  poor  law  could  say  to  a  woman,  who 
bad  coBw  in  mote  than  once  with  iUegitimate  childieH, 
'  now  you  are  not  fit  to  have  your  liberty  in  the  world  ; ' 
but  it  can't. 

15.229.  I  suppose  the  associations  of  the  poorhouse 
have  not  at  all  an  elevating  effect  upon  such  characters  ? 
—No. 

15.230.  In  connection  with  your  pooriionse,  have 
you  a  casual  ward  in  your  paridi ! — Oh,  yes.  I  suppose 
all  workhouses  have  casual  wards. 

15.231.  Then,  you  have  female  casuals,  I  suppose  t — 
Oh"yi8.  ... 
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16,232.  And  you,  as  a  leading  meidber  of  the  Board,  Miss  Agatkm 
would  naturally  look  after  that  1     I  have  occasionally  Slacey. 
gone  in  to  see  them.  Tm»«« 

15,283.  What    sort  of  people  are  they?  Do  you  »" •'"'•  "»*• 
think  there  are  many  decent  women  among  the  casuals  ? 
— No  ;  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  decent  woman. 

16.234.  There  must  be,  I  presume,  a  class  of  poor 
women  who  are  unable  to  pay  railway  fares,  and  obliged 
to  walk  wheu  they  want  to  migrate  iu  search  of  work. 
What  becomes  of  them  ? — I  don't  think  there  are  a 
great  many  decent  women  who  migrate.  There  are  a 
few  in  the  summer ;  hop-pickers  and  harvesters,  who, 
I  would  say,  were  tolerably  decent ;  but,  except  at  those 
seasons,  I  don't  think  there  are  many  in  England.  I 
think  a  decent  woman,  if  she  wanted  to  go  to  another 
town,  would  beg  money  from  fiiends,  or  save  up,  or 
pawn  her  best  jacket,  rather  than  tramp  to  another 
town  and  go  into  a  casual  ward. 

15.235.  But,  if  she  doesn't  happen  to  have  friends 
or  a  best  jacket  ?  We  visited  a  woman,  for  instance, 
who  had  earned  a  few  pence,  and  had  given  the  pence 
in  getting  her  two  children  food.  She  bad  been  turned 
out  of  her  lodgings,  and  she  went  along  the  street 
crying.  Someone  suggested  that  she  should  go  to  the 
police  office.  We  found  her  locked  up  in  a  cell  with 
her  children,  and  provided  with  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
quite  happy — apparently  more  comfortable  than  she  was 
wont  to  be.  There  was  no  reason  to  imagine  that  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  this  woman.  She  had  every 
appearance  of  respectability.  Her  story  was,  she  had 
been  recently  deserted  by  her  husband,  and,  in  fact,  she 
was  dead  beat  There  must  be  women  of  this  sort 
everywhere,  don't  you  think  ? — I  think  there  mtist  be 
a  few  ;  but  I  think  its  no  hardship  for  those  few  to  find 
shelter  and  bread  in  our  casual  wards.  They  would  not 
be  hardly  treated.     I  think  there  must  be  only  a  few. 

15,286.  Are  they  kept  separate  from  each  other? — 
No ;  not  the  women  with  us.  The  men  have  .sepiirate 
cells,  not  the  women. 

15.237.  The  women  are  all  congregated  together?-— 
Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  we  have  so  few  women  in  oui 
vagrant  wards. 

15.238.  What  task  do  they  have? — The  women  have 
no  task  at  all.     It  is  the  men  who  have  a  task. 

15.239.  We  were  told  by  a  witness  to-day  that  the 
theory  was,  that  every  casual  must  pay  for  his  or  her 
lodging  by  the  performance  of  some  task  ? — Well,  I  don't 
think  our  women  do. 

15.240.  {By  Dr.  Sutherland.)  You  might  tell  us 
your  views  regarding  the  relief  of  able-bodied  men  at 
your  workhouse.  How  do  you  employ  them;  and  is  it 
necessary  for  them  to  enter  the  workhouse  when  in 
temporary  distre.'s  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  generally  necessary  for 
able-bodied  men  to  take  an  order  for  the  house,  and 
«nter  the  workhouse. 

15.241.  In  that  case,  he  is  registered  as  a  pauper? — 
Yes. 

15.242.  Have  you  any  other  means  of  employing 
them  without  going  to  the  workhouse? — In  oases  oi 
immediate  emergency  and  distress,  the  guardians  do  get 
special  work  for  them,  and  pay  them  so  much  a  day — 
lialf  in  kind  and  half  in  money — instead  of  dieir  going 
into  the  workhouse. 

15.243.  Is  that  out  of  consideraftion  for  the  feelings 
of  the  British  working  man,  or  is  it  due  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  casual  ward  that  make  it  necessary  t — It  is  the 
special  distress  that  makes  it  necessary.  It  is  only  the 
dissolute,  and  the  casual,  and  the  loafer,  who  need  go 
into  oar  casual  ward  at  ordinary  times. 

15.244.  But,  supposing  an  honest  man  in  distress 
came  to  your  Board  asking  relief,  can  you  say  to  that 
man.  Well,  we  will  give  you  work,  and  you  can  go 
to  your  own  home  and  live,  and  we  will  pay  so  much 
for  your  work  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  done  sometimes.  It  is  done 
just  now,  because  we  have  the  means  of  doing  it. 

15,246.  Do  you  apf^ove  of  it? — Yes,  I  do.  1  wish 
it  could  be  extended  more.  I  wish  Local  Boards  and 
Boards  of  Guardians  could  be  united  to  give  these  men 
public  work  in  this  way. 

15,246.  In  other  words,  in  Birmingham,  which  is 
abreast  of  most   towns  in  municipal  and  parochial 
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MaiAgatKa    matteis,  you  employ  them  and  relieve  them  without 

Staeey.  compelling  them  to  register  as  paupers,  or  enter  the 

80  Jan  1896  ^^or^hoaBe  ? — That  is  our  great  desire,  if  we  can  do  it. 

'        *  We  are  buildiug  a  new  infirmary,  and  the  field  has  to 

be  dug  up,  and  we  are  employing  men  on  that  field  to 

take  away  the  turf.     We  have  been  telling  our  relieving 

officers  to  send  able-bodied  men  here,  and  they  can  go 

back  to  their  own  homes  at  night.     We  have  made  the 

rate  of  payment  more  lenient  than  ever  before,  because 

there  is  much  distress  now  in  Birmingham, 

15.247.  What  accommodation  have  yon  got  in  your 
workhouse  at  King's  Norton ! — For  400  adulte  and 
and  160  children. 

15.248.  Is  there  enough  accommodation  t — We  mean 
it  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  England  when  we  have  got 
our  new  infirmary. 

15.249.  Mow  much  accommodation  have  you  in  your 
casual  ward  ? — I  can't  tell  you.  I  should  think  for 
about  40.  Our  vagrants  have  been  increasing  in  the 
past  year. 

15.250.  If  you  dispense  with  your  casual  ward  as 
such,  would  not  that  aflford  you  accommodation  7 — 
How  could  we  dispense  with  it  ? 

15.251.  By  the  means  you  have  mentioned. — 
( Witness.)  Oh,  but  men  are  often  traveUing  from  one 
place  to  another. 

15.252.  You  distinguish  between  the  traveUing  and 
the  resident  f — Our  workhouse  master  can  spot  at 
once  whether  a  man  is  a  traveller  or  a  regular 
vagrant 

15.253.  (By  Sir  Colin  Seolt  Moncrief.)  You  don't 
let  able-bodied  people  into  the  workhouse  without 
putting  some  test  t — No  ;  we  have  no  test. 

15.254.  But  you  put  some  on  the  treadmill,  don't 
you  ?— No. 

15.255.  Oh  !  that  is  the  case  in  some  poorhouses,  is 
it  not  1 — Yes  ;  some  may  have  it.  We  have  no  test. 
Out  only  test  is  destitutioa 

15.256.  But  some  poorhouses  would  make  a  man,  as 
a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  poverty,  go  through  a 
coarse  of  the  treadmill  i — I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 
Our  treadmill,  just  now,  is  taking  up  the  stuff  in  the 
field  ;  and  since  we  have  had  a  labour-master,  and  put 
able-bodied  men  on  it,  dozens  of  the  able-bodied  men 
have  left,  because  they  would  not  work. 

15.267.  (By  the  (Airman.)  You  are  certain  about 
the  treadmill  1 — Yes ;  but  I  think  that  Birmingham  has 
its  test  house. 

15.268.  That  is  true ;  but  any  treadmill ) — I  am  not 
quite  sure. 

15.259.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerieff.)  Do  yen 
know  how  many  of  the  girls  in  your  home  are 
illegitimate  T — Yes ;  much  fewer  than  I  expected  to  find. 
But  then,  the  reason  is,  that  it  is  only  of  these  40  that 
I  can  speak.  If  I  could  possibly  have  given  you  in- 
formation about  all  the  400  who  have  applied  to  me,  it 
would  be  much  more  interesting;  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't, 
because,  unless  they  are  able  to  come  to  us,  we  don't 
ask  this  question.  To  those  who  are  likely,  I  send 
round  a  paper  with  questions  to  be  answered,  and  a 
medical  certificate  to  be  signed.  There  are  only  four 
illegitimate  girls.  The  question,  'are  you  illegitimate?' 
is  not  on  the  paper ;  but  it  is  answered  by  the  question 
whether  the  parents  are  respectable.  But,  out  of  the 
forty,  there  are  as  many  as  six  whose  parentage  is 
perfectly  unknown  ;  so  that  all  the  six  may  be  iLlegiti- 
mate  for  what  we  know.  That  would  be  ten  out  of 
the  forty. 

15.260.  Do  the  girls  improve  intellectually  in  your 
htuida  1 — Up  to  a  certain  point,  very  much. 

15.261.  But  you  have  not  had  them  longt — Only 
two  yean  and  nine  months  at  the  longest. 

16.262.  Don't  you  expect  tiiat,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  there  may  h»  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  t 
— I  do.  There  is  a  very  great  moral  improvement 
already,  and  some  are  intellectually  improved 
already. 

15.263.  So  it  is  not  hopeless  to  expect  that  they  may 
get  out  into  life  1 — No,  certainly  not ;  but  a  girl  who 
can't  be  taught  to  use  a  needle,  or  to  tmit,  or  to  do  any- 
thing but  hold  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  up  pieces  of 
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stuff  in  two  years,  what  can  you  say  to  that  ?    But  she  Miss  Agaiha 
can  turn  the  mangle,  and  scrub  the  floor.  Staeey. 

15.264.  Of  these  400,   whose  names  were  sent  to  p\f^„ 
you,  were  the  greater  number  the  sort  of  girls  you        __ 
would  have  received  if  you  had  had  room  for  them  1 — 
As   far  as   I  could  judgu  from  the  first   letter,  yes. 
From    most    of    them    I    have    only    received    one 
letter. 

15.265.  Does  your  society  contemplate  building 
more  homes  1 — Yes,  if  we  have  the  money;  and  we 
would  like  to  encourage  other  towns  to  take  the  matter 
up, 

15.266.  Have  other  towns  taken  it  up  1 — ^We  were 
not  the  first.  Painswick  was  the  first ;  we  were  second ; 
and  the  third  was  Hitchin ;  fourth,  Bristol ;  and  fifth, 
LiverpooL 

15.267.  Have  they  similar  institutions  1 — Very  much. 
I  am  afraid  none  of  them  are  so  permanent  as  ours, 
because  I  had  a  letter  only  the  other  day  from  the 
Liverpool  Home,  begging  us  to  take  a  girl  from  them 
with  whom  they  had  no  fault  to  find,  except  that  she 
stared  vacantly,  and  showed  no  signs  of  improvement 
From  that,  I  judge  the  institution  is  not  for  permanent 
cases. 

15.268.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  I  suppose  you  con- 
sider that  the  number  of  superintendents  you  have 
amongst  those  girls  obviates  the  objection  to  having  so 
many  of  them  together) — Yes;  I  do  think  17  and  18 
is  quite  the  limit.  The  reason  I  have  stretched  it  to 
that  is  the  expense.  To  have  fewer  girls  would  be  so 
much  greater  expense. 

15.269.  Because,  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  people 
who  have  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  perhaps  the 
best  thing  for  those  weak-minded  girls  is  not  to  be  put 
only  with  other  girls  like  themselves,  but  to  be  put 
amongst  intelligent,  bright  girls.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?  —  Several  of  our  girls  have  already  been 
amongst  intelligent,  bright  girls  in  other  homes,  and 
they  could  not  be  kept,  because  they  were  so  dull. 

15.270.  Do  you  know  any  of  this  class  of  girls  who 
have  had  children)  I  think  yon  said  you  had  had 
one  or  two  cases  where  you  had  taken  in  those  girls  t — 
In  otu*  second  home  we  do  take  those. 

15.271.  And  what  about  their  children  t — ^We  don't 
have  any  responsibility  for  the  children. 

15.272.  Where  do  the  children  go!  — We  have 
•nly  one  ease  where  the  child  is  living,  and  that  is 
taken  charge  of  by  a  lady. 

15.273.  And  is  the  child  healthy  t— He  is  the  most 
beautiful  boy  you  could  see. 

15.274.  And  mentally  1 — ^Yes;  quite  iuteUigent 

15.275.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Moncrief.)  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  mother  to  have  that 
child  ? — The  mother  is  incapable  of  taking  charge  of 
him. 

15.276.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  civilising  thing  to  hare 
that  child  in  the  home  1 — Oh,  it  wouldn't  do  with  the 
other  girls. 

15.277.  {By  Miss  Stevenson.)  You  mentioned,  I 
think,  that  you  had  a  number  of  children  in  your  work- 
house 1— Yes,  160. 

15.278.  Do  yon  not  board  out  your  children  t — ^No ; 
we  have  cottage  homes. 

15.279.  Do  you  count  as  children  in  the  workhouse 
those  in  the  cottage  homes  t — llie  1 60  children  are  in 
thd  cottage  homes,  and  the  400  adults  in  the  work- 
house. 

15.280.  That  is  the  same  principle  as  boarding  out^ 
only  they  are  under  your  supervision  1 — Yes. 

15.281.  {By  the  Chairman.)  Do  the  other  homes 
you  spoke  of  in  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  work 
at  the  same  work  as  you,  or  at  any  variety  of  work  t — 
They  have  laundry  work.  I  don't  know  what  else. 
They  don't  do  this  kind  of  work. 

15.282.  Yon  spoke  of  carriage  mats.  I  suppose  its 
the  same  as  those  produced  1 — Yes ;  but  a  much  larger 
kind  of  wool 

16.283.  {By  Sir  Colin  Scott  Monerieff.)  The  worth 
of  the  work  that  the  girls  can't  do  is  not  much,  is  it  t 
— Yea,  it  is  considerable. 

16.284.  {By  Mist  Stevenson.)  You  could  not  tnut 
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them  to  do  the  clipping  along  the  top  1 — No ;  it  could 
not  be  done  even  at  the  homes  by  the  matrona  It  is 
a  particular  art. 

16,286.  How  do  you  get  it  done  1 — I  hire  a  lady  to 
do  it,  and  that  takes  away  from  the  profits. 

16.286.  How  do  they  wearl — A  gentleman  in  the 
trade,  who  saw  them  at  Exeter,  said  they  would  wear 
for  four  years. 

16.287.  (By  Professor  Dove    WxUon.)    Have   you 
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ever  any  trouble  with  them  trying  to  escape  1— No,  Miss  Agatha 
none  at  ail.  Some  gnardians  who  were  against  our  Staeey. 
work,  said  they  would  ran  away,  and  it  would  be  no 
good,  it  would  be  no  better  than  having  them  in  the 
workhouse.  But  we  find  they  are  so  perfectly  happy 
that  they  don't  want  to  run  away.  We  have  no 
difficulty  whatever. 

16,288.  Merely  moral  suasion  and  good  treatment) 
— Merely  moral  suasion  and  love 
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AETSmiX  A. 

MEMDIOAL    OF   THE    CONVENTION   OF   EOYAL    AND 
PABLIAMENTAHY  BURGH8,  1887. 

The  Senior  CommiBsioner  for  Edinbtrrgh,  BttSie  Waloot,  in  tite  'ConwotioK,  tm 
5ttx  April  1887,  mored  :— 

"That  in  Tiew  .of  the  ttnsatisfaetory  results  at  present  realiaed  by  tbe 
"  meliiod  of  dealing  with  habitual  offenders  in  our  Police  Oonrts,  fUt 
"Conrention  would  earnestly  memorialise  Her  Majesty's  Qorerniaeat, 
"  and  petition  Parliament  to  make  such  alterations  in  existing  laws  an 
"sfasll  substitute  for  the  present  system  some  effectoal  method  A 
"  refomiatory  treatment." 
He  Bsdd — One  of  the  most  familiar  and  ptinful  facts  identified  with  oar  Prffce 
Courts  is  the  frequent  reappearance  and  recommitment  of  the  same  persona  "ShiBf 
come  and  they  go,  they  go  and  they  come,  and  the  lives  of  some  of  them  are  madbe 
up  of  successive  changes  from  their  old  haunts  to  the  Police  Court  and  the  prison. 
Iiast  year  more  than  half  the  offenders  in  the  Dundee  Court  had  been  previously 
convicted.  By  651  persons  1728  convictions  were  represented,  and  182  of  the  8B1 
had  been  previously  convicted  from  20  to  190  times.  Of  the  41,3W)  apprehended 
last  year  in  Gla^w,  the  Chief-Constable  is  careful  to  remind  ns,  that  in  that 
number  the  same  individuals  frequently  figure.  In  Edinburgh  the  aven^  nimiber 
during  the  last  six  years  taken  into  custody  more  than  once  ecuih  ytar  is  about  1900, 
and  represents  6000  arrests.  Hie  average  number  during  the  same  period  taken 
into  custjody  more  than  seven  times  each  year  is  about  70,  and  represents  80G  arreste. 
In  Aberdeen,  last  year,  252  persons  represented  602  convictions.  In  T:eed8,  last 
year,  1819  peisons  represented  at  least  6000  arrests.  In  Manchester,  kst  year,  df 
those  arrested  for  dnmkemiess,  233  had  previously  been  in  custody  over  20  ^es. 
fix  Belfast  we  have  the  same  sad  story.  In  1877, 10  prisoners  in  the  Beffflst  jail  had 
recorded  against  them  1636  convictions ;  and  in  1875  therft  were  in  the  Irish  prisons 
1065  prisDnera  who  had  heen  convicted  more  than  20  times,  and  who  represented 
00,000  convictions.  These  facts  are  but  a  sample  of  what  may  be  obtained  from 
tijB  records  of  other  Police  Courts,  and  prove  to  as  that  the  evil  of  frequent  reconmiit- 
ments  exists  to  an  alanmng  extent;  they  reveal  much  police  labour  which  oo^t 
not  to  be  necessary,  nmch  irritation  which  ought  not  to  exist,  emd  mtrdi  fea^ol 
nuBChief  wWdi  ought  to  be  prevented.  These  statements  demand  serious  con- 
sideration and  decisive  action.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  fairly  look  them  in 
the  face  without  anxiety  and  grief.  Some  change  in  the  mode  of  dealing  wffh 
frequent  offenders  has  become  absolutely  necesaary  for  the  good  of  the  commimitiy 
and  of  the  offender. 

Many  ceruses  contribute  their  influence  to  bring  about  the  sad  results  w©  aremtrr 
ctmsidering,  but  amongst  these  causes  our  present  mode  of  treatment  muflt  b« 
included.  Hereditary  tendencies,  vicious  environmentB,  depraved  indulgence,  s 
tenaonless  will,  loss  of  self-respect,  the  unlawful  use  of  alctrfjofic  drink,  and  <he 
abounding  facilities  for  obtaining  it,  are  causes  which  no  one  can  ovwlook  or  negleet ; 
this  is  especially  true  of  drink  and  the  drink  traffic;  but  after  grring  to  each  of 
these  their  due  proportion  of  influence,  there  remains  a  considerable  amoimt  which 
must,  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  defective  treatment  in  our  Police  Courta  The  sentences 
passed  vary  from  five  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
or  according  as  he  favoiuB  or  disfavours  the  principle  of  cumulative  punishment 
The  full  penalty  of  sixty  days  is  seldom  inflicted,  however  the  offence  may  be 
aggravated  by  repetition.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this  action,  uncertainty  and 
inequality  characterise  the  expected  sentence.  It  has  in  it  so  much  of  the  haphazard 
that  we  recently  read  the  words  of  an  old  offender  without  surprise — ^"  There  is  a 
"  certain  gambling  kind  of  excitement  in  waiting  for  the  throw  of  the  judicial  dice, 
"  which  may  be  either  six  or  sixty  days."  If  the  dreariness  of  the  police  cell  is 
sometimes  relieved  by  excitement  of  this  kind,  no  one  will  begrudge  the  prisoner 
his  excitement,  however  deeply  he  may  deplore  the  existence  of  the  cause.  Under 
this  see-saw  system  of  short  sentences  our  habitual  offenders  become  familiar  with 
prison  life,  and  lose  the  wholesome  sense  of  dii^race  which  they  possessed  in  their 
first  experiences  of  it  To  some  it  becomes  a  convenient  place  of  resort,  of  which, 
by  a  little  strategy,  they  can  avail  themselves  for  a  time,  and  where  they  may  secure 
shelter,  food,  and  attendance  without  cost  or  labour.  Dr.  Moore  of  Belfast  tells  of 
one  who,  when  reproached  by  an  official  for  her  groundless  complaint,  indignantly 
replied, "  What  would  you  and  the  likes  of  you  do  if  it  were  not  for  me  and  the 
"  likes  of  me  ? "    Punishment  is  inflicted  not  for  ito  own  sake,  but  for  the  good  of 
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the  community  and  of  the  offender.  By  it  we  strive  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  evil, 
and  to  reform  the  evildoer,  and  yet  by  our  system  of  oft-repeated  short  sentences 
punishment  practically  ceases  to  be  punishment,  and  altogether  fails  to  exert  either 
a  preventive  or  a  reformative  influence.  This  failure  is  indeed  to  be  deplored,  for 
it  destroys  respect  for  the  administration  of  law,  and  works  an  amount  of  mischief 
which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  would  be  far  better  to  release  from  the  police 
cell  when  sober,  than  to  persist  in  our  present  course.  The  question  of  remedy  is 
undoubtedly  beset  with  difficulties,  but  not,  we  think,  of  such  a  character  that  t^ey 
may  not  be  overcome.  Probably  in  the  initial  stages  it  would  be  found  in  the 
adoption  of  cumulative  sentences,  that  is,  sentences  in  length  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  conviction&  Many  of  our  chief-constables,  and  many  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  offenders,  plead  for  this  in  the  interest  of  the  offender  as  well 
as  of  the  community.  There  is,  I  think,  reason  and  justice  in  this  proposal  A 
heavy  sentence  for  a  trivial  offence  has  seemed  to  many  of  us  an  incongruous 
thing,  but  if  five  days  be  reasonable  for  a  person  who  has  offended  200  times, 
and  persistently  disregarded  its  lessons,  how  can  it  be  reasonable  for  one  who 
comes  only  for  the  fifth  time?  If  the  severer  sentence  will  benefit  and  the 
lighter  one  not  do  so,  wisdom  and  mercy  dictate  that  it  should  be  given.  In  our 
criminal  courts  it  is  with  more  or  less  consistency  acted  on.  It  is  practically  involved 
in  the  limitation  of  the  Police  Court  jurisdiction  to  two  trials  for  theft  or  assault, 
offenders  being  after  that  remitted  either  to  the  Slieriff  or  Burgh  C!ourt,  where 
generally  the  sentence  is  heavier  in  consideration  of  previous  convictions.  In  the 
New  Police  BUI,  section  415,  the  principle  is  so  far  embodied  that  it  may  be  charged 
as  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  of  being  drunk  and  incapable,  if  the  accused  has 
been  convicted  four  times  previously  within  twelve  months.  If  because  of  four 
times  the  sentence  may  be  more  severe,  why  not  severer  still  if  the  number  reach 
twelve,  and  if  in  previous  years  the  number  has  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  ?  The 
late  Sheriff  Hallard,  in  criticising  a  bill  on  this  question  submitted  to  him,  suggested 
that  Police  Magistrates  and  Sheriffs  should  in  all  cases  have  power  to  inflict  penalties 
up  to  six  months'  hard  labour  without  a  jury. 

No  change  in  law,  however,  would  meet  present  requirements  which  did  not 
provide  for  some  treatment  distinctly  of  a  reformatory  character.  Habitual  offenders 
should  be  treated  as  subjects  of  a  moral  malady,  and  sent  to  some  place  of  confine- 
ment where  skUl,  and  kindness,  and  patience  shall  be  exercised  to  effect  a  cure. 
Our  infirmaries  and  hospitals  may  suggest  much.  Broken  limbs  cannot  be  made 
whole,  fevers  and  their  effects  cannot  be  conquered  "  without  care  and  time,"  and 
to  dismiss  before  the  cure  is  wrought  would  be  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  dangerous. 
It  is  this  folly  and  danger  we  are  chargeable  with  in  our  treatment  of  deeper  woes, 
and  which  we  plead  may  be  speedily  abandoned.  This  subject  has  been  discussed 
for  many  years.  In  1864  the  Prison  Board  of  Perth  dealt  with  it,  and  appealed  to 
other  prison  boards  for  co-operation.  The  Edinburgh  Prison  Board  of  Education 
gave  an  earnest  response  to  this  appeal  in  an  exhaustive  and  valuable  report  In 
1866  Lord  Bossie  (the  Earl  of  Kinnaird)  endeavoured  to  deal  with  it  in  a  bill  In 
1877  it  excited  much  interest  in  Belfast,  and  Dr.  Moore,  the  prison  surgeon,  dealt 
with  it  in  a  pamphlet  full  of  facts  and  valuable  suggestions.  In  1883  Mr.  D.  M'Laren, 
formerly  of  Bedfern,  drew  up  a  memorandum  on  this  subject,  whioli  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Lord  Advocate  Balfour.  In  1884,  writing  in  reference 
to  this  memorandum,  Provost  Moncur  declared  his  conviction  that  the  importance 
of  the  subject  was  not  yet  realised  by  our  legislators,  and  that  it  must  be  pressed 
upon  them  till  some  action  is  taken.  In  the  police  reports  published  for  several 
years  past  our  chief  constables  have  given  this  subject  a  prominent  position,  and 
earnestly  pressed  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  it.  It  is  because,  I  beUeve,  this 
demand  is  well  founded  and  continually  increasing  that  I  have  ventured  to  propose 
the  resolution  I  have  read,  and  ask  your  adoption  of  it 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

MEMORIAL  FROM  NOBLEMEN,  PHYSICIANS,  LAWYERS, 
CLERGYMEN  AND  OTHERS  RESIDENT  in  EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW,  ABERDEEN.  DUNDEE  AND  ALLOA,  to  THE 
MARQUIS  OF  LOTHIAN,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in  support 
OF  PROPOSED  RESTORATIVE  HOMES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

Edinbubgh,  January  1888. 
Mt  liOBD, 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that,  in  June  1887,  yon 
did  a  Deputation  the  honour  of  receiving  them  in  your  office  in  Edinburgh,  tiiat 
they  might  bring  under  your  notice  a  Draft  Bill  bearing  the  title  of  The  Sestorative 
Homes  (Scotland)  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  provision  for  the  due 
restraint  of  Habitual  Drunkards,  with  a  view  to  their  reclamation. 

The  Deputation  at  the  above  time,  considering  the  state  of  business  in 
Parliament,  did  not  expect  that  anything  could  then  be  done  in  the  way  of  legialataon 
on  Hub  snbjeob  Now,  however,  we  again  approach  your  Lordship  regarding  it, 
when  a  new  Session  of  Parliament  is  about  to  commence,  and  when  there  is  a 
general  hope  and  expectation  that  some  social  questions — of  which  assuredly  the 
management  of  Habitual  Drunkards  is  not  the  smallest  in  importance — may  receive 
attention  from  t^e  L^islature. 

We  b^  therefore  respectfully  to  request  that  your  Lordship  will  again  bestow 
your  attention  on  the  proposed  measure,  and  that  you  will  take  such  steps  as  to  your 
wisdom  may  appear  proper  for  bringing  the  cubject  under  the  attention  of  the 
Cabinet,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  that  amount  of  Govenmient  support  which  is 
necessary  for  securing  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Bestorative  Homes  Bill 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servants, 

R  PEEL  RITCHIE,  M.D.,  President  Royal  CoIL  Physidana. 

DOUGLAS  MACLAGAN,  Ent,  M.D.,  Yioe-Prea.  Royal  CoU.  PhyaieiaiiB. 

GEORGE  W.  BALFOUR,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.K.,  LL.D. 

A,  PEDDIE,  M.D.,  F.RCP.K,  &c. 

P.  A.  YOUNG,  M.D.,  Treasurer,  R.C.P.K 

JOHN  BATTY  TUKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.B. 

J.  0.  AFFLECK,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.R 

A.  R.  SIMPSON,  M.D.,  F.RC.P.E. 

T.  8.  CLOUSTON,  M.D.,  F.RCP.K,  Phys.  Supt  Royal  Edin.  Aaylum. 

G.  A.  GIBSON,  M.D.,  Sea  RC.P.  Edin. 

G.  PATERSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed. 

JOHN  WYLLIE,  M.D.,  P.RC.P.  Ed. 

BYROM  BRAMWELL,  M.D„  F.RCP.  Ed. 

JAMES  RITCHIE,  F.RCP.  Ed. 

CHRIS.  DOUGLAS,  WJ5..  J.P. 

ALEX.  HOWE,  W,8.,  J.P. 

D.  ARGYLL  ROBERTSON,  M.D,  Vice-Prea.  RCAR 

JOHN  MOIR  M.D.,  F.RCP.  Ed. 

T.  GRAINGER  STEWART,  M.D..  F.RCP.R 

W.  MACKINTOSH,  Dean  of  Faculty. 

CHA&  R  LOGAN.  D.K.S. 

J.  R  BALFOUR,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

A.  ASHER  Q.C.,  M.P. 

JAS.  B.  SUTHERLAND,  President  S.8.C.  Society. 

JAS.  AULDJO  JAMIESON,  W.S. 

CHARLES  J.  GUTHRIE,  Advocate. 

H.  J.  MONCRIEFF,  Sheriff  of  Renfi«w  and  Bate. 

W.  E.  GLOAG,  Sheriff  of  Perth. 

H.  W.  CORNILLON,  Vice-President  S.S.C.  Society. 

T.  D.  BRODIE,  W.S. 

JOHN  COMRIE  THOMSON,  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire. 

G  J.  PEARSON,  Knt,  Sheriff  of  Chancery. 

JOHN  DUNCAN,  M.A.,  M.D. 

CHARLES  MORTON,  W.S.,  J.P. 

a  MOORE,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.G. 

P.  A.  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor   of   Forensic  Medicine, 

Glasgow  Universitv. 
JOHN  6LAISTER  M'.D.,  L.RC.S.  Ed.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

Glawow  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine. 
ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.G.,  Physician  City  Parochial  Asylum. 
EBEN.  DUNCAN,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.G.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  • 

Anderson's  College  Medical  SchooL 
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J.  D.  MACLAREN,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.G. 

W.  T.  GAIRDNER,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University 

of  Glasgow. 
GEO.  H  B.  MACLEOD,  Knt,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Surgery,  Universi^ 

of  Glasgow. 
JAMES  MORTON,  M.D.,  President  of   the  Faculty  of  PhyBieiana  and 

Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 
JOHN  BURNS,  F.F.P.S.  Glasgow. 
HECTOR  0.  CAMERON,  M.D. 

JAMES  DUNLOP,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Anderson's  CbBegr. 
SAMSON  QEMMELL,  M.D.,  FibfasMr  of  Medioin^  AadbiMnfc  Cbllege, 

Glasgow. 
JOHN  MOYES,  M.D.,  Largs. 
J.  WALLACE  ANDERSOX,  M.D. 
A.  PATl'ERSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.a  Edin. 
WIULIAM    LBIBHMAN,  M.D.,  R^ns  Fnifesnr  a£  .Midirif*ry  ip  the 

UniTersitv  of  Glasgow. 
ALEX.   B.   M'GRIGOR,  LL.D.,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Procurators, 

Glasgow. 
JAALES  ROBERTON,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Conveyancing  in  the  University 

of  Glasgow. 
D.  YELLOVVLEES,  M.D.,  Phys.  Supt.,  Glasgow  Royal  Asylum. 
MARK  BANIvATYNE,  Solicitor,  Glasgow. 
T.  M'CALL  ANDERSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University 

of  Gla!<gow. 
WALTER  O.  SPBNS,  Advocate,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  TjanatMiiw. 
THOMAfi  R.  BONALDSON,  M.B.,.FJl-aP.  Bd. 

Abbkdeek,  February  1888. 

Ws  cordially  ooncnr  in  the  foregoiitg  letter,  to  be  submitted  to  tbe.  Sovetety  ot. 
atBtoiacScoUaud:— 

L.  M'KINNON,  Advocate,  Aberdeen. 

ALEX.  PROFEIT,  CommiaBionsr  to  the  Qoaui,  BolmonL 

J.  W.  F.  SMITH-SHAND,  M.D. 

ANGUS  FEASER,  M.U.    . 

P.  BLAIKIE  SMITH,  JLD. 

ROBERT  JOHN  GARDEN,  M.D.,  CM. 

JOHN  GORDON,  M.D.,  CM. 

WM.  STEPHENSON,  M.D. 

JOHN  MACK,  M.D. 

A.  MACOREGOR,  M.D. 

J.  DOVE  WILSON,  LL.D.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Alxtrdeen,  Ac. 

ALEX.  EDMONDS,  President  of  Society  of  Advocates  in  Aberdeen. 

ALEX.  SIMPSON,  Advociite  in  Aberdeen,  Treasurer  of  the  Societv. 

J.  MURRAY  GARDEN,  Advocate,  Aberdeen. 

PAT.  H.  CHALMERS,  Advocate,  Aberdeen. 

JOHN  D.  MILNE,  LL.D.,  Advocate,  Aberdeen. 

AND.  MURRAY,  Advocate  in  Aberdeen. 

GEORGE  GRUB,  LL.D.,  Professor  pf  Law,  University,  Aberdeen. 

JOHN.  WEBSTER,  LL.D. 

GEO.  CADENHEAD,  Advocate,  Aberdeen. 

JAMES  MATTHEWS,  late  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen. 

A.  SMART,  J.P.,  and  D.L.,. LaitUur,  Turriff. 

DtnmEB,  12th  March  1888. 

We    cordially  concur  in  the   proJSsed   letter   and   in  the.  recommendations 
contained  in  it : — 

A.  H.  MONCUR,  ExrProvoet  of  Dundee,,  and  C^unrman  of  the  School 

Board  of  Dundee,  and  J.  P. 
D.  B.  CAMERON,  M.A,  Miraeter  of.RawWalc  PowA,  Dundee. 
P.  STEVEN,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Dundee. 
DAVID  GUEIG,  MJi. 
•J.  W.  MILLER,  M.D. 
A.  M.  ANDERSON,  JLD. 
T.  S.  GRAY,  M.D. 
T.  F.  M'FARLANE,  M.B. 
WILLIAM  DOIG,  Magi.strate  of  Dundee. 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chaicli,  Dundee. 
PETER  GRANT,  D.D.,  Minister  of  St  John's,  Dundee. 
D.  M.  ROSS,  Mini.ster  of  St  John's  Free  Church,  Dauidee. 
JOHN  W.  SHEPHERD.  Member  of  School  Board  o£  Dundee. 

AtdJOk,  1888. 

,        We  cordially  concur  in  the  foregomg : — 

MAR  Am)  KELLIE,  J.P. 
A.  MITCHET.L,  J.P. 
J.  F.  THOMSON,  J.P. 
JAMES  KIRK,  J.P. 
ALEXANDER  MITCHELL,  J.P. 
BALFOUR  OF  BURLEIGH,  J.P. 
A.  MOIR,  J.P. 
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APPENDIX  0. 

MEMORIAL  FORWARDED  to  THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY, 
K.G.,  AND  A  COPY  OF  SAME  to  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
LOTHIAN. 


HABITUAL  CKIMINALS,  VAGRANTS,  BEGGAKS,  AND  INEBRIATES 

Unto  the  Most  Honourable  The  Marquis  of  Salisbubt,  K.G.,  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Memorial  of 
the  Committee  appointed  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  Citizens  in  Edinburgh 
held  on  the  5th  day  of  June  1891. 

Humbly  showeth — 

That  at  said  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  vi«. : — 

1.  That  this  Meeting  deplores  the  existence  of  so  large  a  number  of  habitual 

criminals,  vagrants,  beggars,  and  inebriates  in  Scotland,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  evils  which  they  cause,  and  desires  emphatically  to  express 
its  sense  of  the  need  for  more  effective  legislative  means  in  dealing  with 
them,  for  their  own  good  and  in  the  interests  of  Society. 

2.  That  this  Meeting  approves  of  the  following  resolution  imanimously  adopted 

at  a  private  conference  on  the  subject,  and  resolves  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it.  "Inasmuch  as  the  habitually 
criminal,  vagrant,  begging,  and  inebriate  classes  have  become  a  source  of 
danger  and  expense  to  the  community,  and  the  present  powers  possessed  by 
the  Magistrates,  and  the  means  hitherto  employed  have  proved  inadequate 
to  their  reclamation,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  additional  Parlia- 
mentary powers  are  necessary  for  dealing  effectively  with  them  and  their 
children,  that  they  may  be  prevented  from  corrupting  and  oppressing  the 
commtinity. 

These  powers  should  embrace  (a)  Power  to  place  and  detain  the 
classes  referred  to  in  rural  reformatories,  at  some  distance  from  their 
present  haimts  and  surroundings,  where  labour  would  be  provided,  and 
means  used  for  their  reclamation.  (5)  Power  to  take  charge  of  the 
children  of  these  classes  with  a  view  to  save  them  from  vicious  and 
criminal  habits,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  industries  of  life,  the  parents  to 
be  obliged  to  contribute  as  far  as  possible  towards  their  support  These 
ends  may  be  reached  either  by  the  amending  of  the  present  Acts  of 
Parliament  or  the  passing  of  new  ones." 

3.  That  the  following  be  a  Committee  to  wait  on  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the 

Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  lay  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  before  them 
and  thereafter  watch  over  the  whole  matter,  with  a  view  of  securing  the 
necessary  legislation,  viz. : — 
(Hei-e  follow  th?  names  of  Committee.) 

That  your  Memorialists  as  empowered  by  the  third  resolution  communicated 
with  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  and  the  Lord  Advocate  and  transmitted  to  them 
copies  of  the  resolutions. 

That  at  an  interview  between  the  Lord  Advocate  and  the  Convener  and  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Citizens  the  objects  your  Memorialists  have  in  view 
were  discussed  and  explained,  and  his  Lordship  signified  his  sympathy  therewith. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  your  Memorialists  the  time  has  now  come  when  in  the 
public  interest  immediate  action  must  be  taken  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  second 
resolution,  and  with  this  in  view  your  Memorialists  would  respectfully  submit  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  the  intervention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
At  present  under  existing  statutory  powers  no  proceedings  can  be  instituted,  nor  can 
any  remedy  of  a  permanent  character  be  applied  to  deal  effectively  with  the  question. 
To  ensure  that  the  Government  and  the  country  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
whole  facts  your  Memorialists  would  respectfully  but  strongly  urge  that  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  and  report. 

Signed  in  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  Committee  at  Edinburgh  this 
31st  day  of  May  1892. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  RUSSELL, 

Lord  Provoti. 


A  Copy  of  foregoing  Memorial  was  forwarded  to  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Henderson,  M.A,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  requesting  for  it  his  Lordship's  careful  consideration. 
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1  Ventnor  Terrace, 
Edinburgh,  3rd  Jum  1892. 
My  Lord  Marquis, 

At  a  Public  Meeting  of  Citizens  in  Edinburgh,  held  in 
the  City  Chambera,  Lord.  Provost  Boyd  m  the  chair,  ou  the  oth  of  Jtuib  IftSl, 
to  consider  "  How  best  to  deal  with  f fabitual  Criminals,  Vagrants,  Beggars  and 
ItiebriaiteB "  ia  the  intierests  of  Sodetiy  and  \tiAi  a  view  to-  tlieir  reclamatkin,  the 
accompanying  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  resolution  3,  tlie  Committee  appointed  communicated  with 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  and  Lord  Advocate  IJobertson,  enclosmg  copies  of  the 
resolutions  and  requesting  an  interview.     Tlieir  coiumuuicatious  were  acknawJadged. 

In  3-aiMa.ry  laat,  l^e  Honoi-ary  Secretary  had  an  interview  on  behaff  of  the 
Committee  with  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  Charles  Pearson,  who  expressed  his  sympathy 
wi6hj  the  obiitclB  in'  view,  and  adriaed  tbfft  a  question  of  anch  importance  should  be 
^11  o(ni£did«ed  1^  the  eonntry  before  legislaftiion  was  ffttenrpteJ. 

Xhe  Commibteft  since  that  time  has  had'  the  matter  before  them  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  so 
as  to  secure  intelligent  public  discussion  and  wise  legislation,  is  the  appointment  of 
a  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  suoject  and  report. 

The. aocompafijang  Memorial  oia  the  snhject  baring  bi:tni  adopted,  I  now  forward 
a  copy  of  it  to  your  Lordship,  assured  that  you  aru  in  sympathy  with  its  objects 
and  will  give  it  your  careful  consideration. 

The  Committee  are  hopeful  of  a  favourable  issue  to  their  MamociaL  They  have 
reason  to  belLsve  that  all  partiee  in  the  State  arc  uureaaiugly  looking  for  relief  from 
the  present  unhappy  stale  of  thinga  among  this  class  of  the  eonuaanity  in  the 
dixectien  mdlcatea. 

ZaaXf 

My  Lord  Maa^uia, 

Tonr  ObediMit  ServBnt, 

£QB£BX  SENJDEESON, 
MotttroAy  Sttmiary. 
Tbe  Most,  HoaoQiable 

Tha  Marq.uis  of  Lothian,  KT.. 
Secvttaxif.for.  Scotland. 


AFTiNDIX  D. 

MHUTE  BT  COIONEL  M'HAEIDY,  R.E.,  Prkan  Commissioner, 
OK  THJl  TiLEATMENT  or  CRIMINALS. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  important  question  of  the  day  in  connection  with 
tneatment  of  criminals  in  Scotland. 

de  facts  are  very  clearly  set  out  by  the  papers  in 

There  exists  in  the  country  a  considerable  number  of  people  who  tmcgiealii^' 
reappear  atr  the  Police  Courts  charged  with  minor  crimes,.  espacialLy  tbioas  of 
dnmkenness,  breaches  of  the  peace,  &&,  and  who,  umler  the  ej;isting  law,  ase  dealt 
with  by  frequently  repeated  short  sentenoes  of  imprisonment,  which  evidea^y  fail 
in  prodiicing  any  deterrent  effect 

These  persons  cause — 

1st.   Immense  trouble  to  Magiatrates,  Police  and  Prison  Officials. 
2nd.  Considerable  disturbance  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Cities  and  Tomna ;  and 
3rd.  Largely  prevent  the  improvement  in  the  social  state  which  is  ttte  gaeat 
endeavour  of  modem  government. 

The  need  for  dealing  in  some  way  with  the  matter  is  the  more  pressing  beeause 
it  is  found  that  while  orimes  of  more  serious  character  are  either  stationary  or  oa 
the  decline,  offences  of  the  kind  above  described  are  increasing.  One  faot  may 
suffice  as  to  this  point :  the  increase  in  apprehensions  and  citations  in  Scotland  within 
iha  last  tiwearty  yasars  has  heesi  18,000.  So  entirely  is  this  dne  to  minor  ounces,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  increase  in  petty  assaults,  &c.,  tiiere  would  faarve  been  a 
decrease  in  &e  apprehensions  and  citations  of  2000. 

li  ie  no  doubt  satisfactory  that  the  increase  is  not  in  the  serious  crimes,  but 
that  does  not  remove  the  necessity  for,  in  some  way,  trying  to  check  the  number  of 
petty  offences,  which  are  on  the  increase. 

(A  pa^r  cuttiog  from  The  Scotstn:iH  is  annexed,  and  shows  in  some  detail  the 
actual  £u:to  of  the  case.) 
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The  trouble  caused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abode  of  the  habitual  offender, 
and  the  increased  duty  thrown  on  the  Fulice,  are  weU  set  out  in  the  minutoi  of  the 
Chief-Constables  of  E<£nbur^  and  Dundee  in—,  both  of  these  officials  being  ae  good 
aatboritieB  as  cou3d  be  obtained  on  the  subject. 

The  work  imposed  on  the  Governors  of  Prisons  and  tihear  officers  by  the  coming 
and  going  of  Habitual  Oflenders,  can  be  readily  testified  to  by  every  officer  of  position 
in  the  Pnson  Department. 

Assmning,  then,  t^at  the  facts  are  admitted,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  a  new 
departure  in  dealing  with  the  class  referred  to  should  be  carried  oui. 

The  various  methods  suggested  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  Adult  Eef ormatories. 

(J)  TJtiliBfttion  of  special  wards  in  Poorhouses. 

^e?)  Boarding-out  or  dispersion. 

{(i)  Increase  in  the  length  of  sentence  on  re-conviction. 

(e)  Amendment  in  the  law  for  committing  to  Keformatories. 

WlieQ  iuch  varie^  of  view  existfl,  it  appears  desirable  that  all  the  farcts  ^ould 
he  exanrined  h^  some  Committee  or  Commission  to  determine  which  is  best. 

My  own  opinion  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  Adult  Eeformatories,  a!H  .tihe 
other  methods  nught  with  advantage  be  used,  and  full  <£seretion  left  in  the  "hands  dl 
ihe  Magistrate. 

(a)  As  regards  Adult  Eeformatories,  the  country  ■would  certainly  hesitate  jft 
tins  time  of  day,  when  it  is  quite  common  to  see  benevolent  residential  institutions 
lirokrai  up,  to  incur  a  large  outlay  in  new  buildings,  managed  by  expensive  stnffe. 

Besides,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  doubting  if  the  result  would  be  satisfactory. 
Perth  Penitentiary  was  created  in  1842,  to  a  great  extent  on  the  lines  of  an  Adidt 
Eeformatory,  but  the  experience  derived  was  certainly  not  encouraging.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  would  be  more  association  and  freedom  in  these  proposed  Adult 
Eeformatories  tliau  there  was  at  Perth ;  but,  if  this  were  so,  it  would  not  be  expected 
that  these  offenders  would  learn  from  each  other  much  good  by  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  probably  a  good  deal  of  harm  might  thereby  be  done. 

The  failure  of  the  "  intermediate  "  system  as  worked  out  at  Lask,  in  Irdand,  is 
also  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  acquainted  with  treatment  of  criminals. 

(b)  Captain  Monro  proposes  to  consign  habitual  offenders  to  special  wards  of 
poorbcnaes,  twhile  the  kite  Lord  Advocate  quite  disapproves  of  such  a  su^estion. 
ISfevertheless,  there  are  a  great  many  individuals  who  spend,  more  or  less,  all  their 
lives  eitber  in  the  prison  or  poorhouse,  going  to  the  latter  when  not "  able-bodied," 
and  leaving  it  when  they  think  they  are  able-bodied.  Of  these  persons  there  are 
certainly  some  who  might,  with  great  advantage  to  the  community,  be  detained  by 
the  Poorhouse  AutJiorities  as  not  able-bodied,  if  the  necessary  power  existed,  snd  I 
believe  these  authorities  would  readily  use  such  power.  I  would  therefore  let  a 
recommendation  be  laid  before  a  Magistrate,  who  would  be  able  to  isaiis  an  order 
for  detention  in  a  poorhouse. 

(e)  For  many  habitual  offenders  a  treatment  similar  to  that  of  pattpen  and 
lunaties  who  are  boarded  out  would  be  wise  and  economioal.  The  individual  would, 
under  this  plan,  be  placed  under  the  care  of  selected  common-sense  people,  with  a 
conditional  liberty  similar  to  that  granted  to  convicts  at  present.  In  this  way  an 
opportunity  would  be  given  for  reformation  to  go  on  under  the  ordinary  condition* 
ol  life,  a  condition  which  appears  very  necessary,  if  permanent  good  is  to  be  done. 
Such  dispersed  offenders  might  be  protected  in  their  district,  where  they  were  known, 
bry  making  it  penal  to  supply  them  with  drink,  in  tbe  same  way  ae  lihe  police  are 
protected  at  present. 

(d)  For  those  who  were  not  found  amenable  to  tiie  treatment  just  deBWiibed,  or 
totally  unfit  for  it,  the  {»ifion  wit^  a  prolonged  sentence  would  remain,  and  would, 
in  some  of  the  worst  cases,  provide  adequate  deterrent  effect  within  the  range  of  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

With  regard  to  any  new  method  of  reformation  proposed,  it -would  l)e  a  necessity 
for  ijte  Auitoeaa,  to  take  care  tbot  no  additional  bunlen  was  larid  on  the  local  rates, 
ae  the  charges  might  not  be  fairly  cast  on  the  particuldi:  town  selected  byl9HS%abitual 
offender  .as  -a  xesidenoe. 

Also,  beiiind  any  raformatory  treatment,  a  well-organised  system  of  migrotkoi 
or  emigration  should  be  developed  for  the  settlement  of  tmeh  oiibnSen  as  ganre 
satistactory  proof  that  they  had  really  entered  on  a  better  life. 

(Signed)  A.  B.  M^ABBT. 

2rd  December  1889. 
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APPENDIX  E. 

LETTER  FROM  COLONEL  M'HARDY,  R.E.,  with  STATISTICS  AS 
TO  PERCENTAGE  of  IMPRISONMENTS  to  POPULATION  in 
ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and  IRELAND  respectively. 


Sib, 


143  Pbikcss  Stbeet, 
Edinburgh,  Id  December  1893. 


With  reference  to  your  letter  (S.  8570/1),  dated  9th  September  1893, 
on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  imprisonments  in  Scotland,  I  have  the  honour  here- 
with to  forward  figures  taken  from  the  Ketums  published  this  year,  showing  the 
number  of  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Police,  and  the  percentage  of  imprisonments  to 
population  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland ;  also  the  numbers  of  cases  of  disorderly 
conduct,  and  drunkenness,  botii  actual  and  relative,  to  population  in  the  three 
ooimtries. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  the  excessive  number  of  imprison- 
ments which  are  inflicted  in  Scotland  in  comparision  with  England,  and  even  Ireland. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  governing  factor  in  the  Scottish  Betums  is  the 
enormous  number  of  imprisonments  due  to  disorderly  conduct  and  drunkenness.  It 
will  be  seen  that  for  these  offences,  33,147  were  last  year  imprisoned  in  Scotland. 
In  Ireland  the  total  number  of  commitments  for  every  sort  of  crime  and  offence  was 
just  about  the  same  figure,  viz.,  36,253. 

These  facts  may  be  of  use  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  dealing  with  the 
movement  now  on  foot  for  treating  habitual  offenders  in  some  way  other  than  by 
imprisonment. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 


The  Under  Steretary  for  Scotland. 


Your  Most  Obedient  Servant, 

A.  B.  M'HARDY. 


POPULATION  IN  1891,      . 

SCOTLAND. 

ENGLAND. 

IRELAND. 

3,966,483 

29,002,525 

4,704,750 

Persons  apprehended  or  dealt 

with : — 
Summarily, 
On  indictment, . 

Total, 

Number  charged  with — 

Dnmkenness,  Breach  of] 
the  Peace,  and  Petty  > 
Assault,                        j 

Eeceptions  into  Prisons : — 
Total  during  Year,    . 
For  Drunkenness,  Breach  \ 
of  the  Peace,  and  Petty  V 
Assault,                        j 

The  Proportion  to  Population 
stands  thus  :— 
Apprehensions,  ^c,  . 
Number  charged  with — 

Drunkenness,  Breach  of") 
the  Peace,  and  Petty  > 
Assault,                        J 
Imprisonments, 

148,782 
2,405 

711,243 
18,269 

226,063 
2,742 

151,187* 

729,512t 

228,805* 

103,130* 

253,764t 

118,756* 

48,683* 
33,147* 

162,224+ 
Not  reported. 

36,253+ 
Not  reported. 

per  1000 

381 

260 
12-3 

per  1000 

25-2 

8-7 
5-6 

per  1000 
48-6 

25-2 

7-7 

*  Tear  ended  SIst  December  1892. 
t  Tear  ended  19th  September  1892. 
t  Tear  ended  Slst  March  1893. 


A  B.  M'HARDY. 
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APPENDIX  P. 

LETTER  PROM  COLONEL  M'HARDY,  R.E.,  with  RELATIVE 
STATEMENTS  AS  TO  PROPORTION  OF  PRISONERS  to 
POPULATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND  respectively. 

Edinbuegh,  Ith  January  1892. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  the  following  facts  in  connection  with  Punishment  by  Imprisonment  in 
Scotland  and  England. 

The  substance  of  this  letter  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  subject  is  not  one  which  properly 
belongs  to  their  Department.  I  am  therefore  led  personally  to  place  the  matteor 
before  His  Lordship,  because  I  have  foimd  that  the  facts  of  the  case,  though  they 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked,  are  somewhat  startling,  and  they  seem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  officer  (barged  with  the  administratioiL 
of  Scottish  affiurs. 

The  last  Beport  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  for  Scotland  showed  that  there 
was  a  rise  in  the  numbers  of  ordinary  prisoners,  while  the  English  Beport  indicated 
that  the  numbers  were  still  falling  in  Eagland ;  also  the  same  returns  show  that  the 
total  decrease  in  the  daUy  average  of  prisoners  in  England  since  1879,  stands  to  that 
in  Scotland  in  the  proportion  of  67  to  49. 

In  trying  to  discover  why  tJie  prison  population  was  falling  more  quickly  in 
England  than  Scotland,  I  came  upon  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  Scotland  (in  pro- 
portion to  population)  nearly  twice  and  a  half  times  as  many  people  are  sent  to 
prison  every  year  as  in  England,  i.e.,  for  every  two  persons  sent  to  prison  in  England 
five  are  so  committed  in  Scotland. 

This  state  of  affairs  can  be  seen  at  once  by  inspecting  the  Betums  given  in  the 
Scottish  and  English  Prison  Beports  for  1890-91,  pages  5  and  1  respectively. 


CommitmentB  Bate  per  1,000 

to  Prison.  of 


Approximate 
Population, 

1890.  Population. 

Scotland,         .       .  4.003,350  47,571*  11-8 

England,  .        .         28,698,360  142,158t  4-9 

If  any  one  tries  to  examine  into  the  causes  which  lead  to  this  result,  he  will  be 
met  by  considerable  difficulties;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  law  in  the  two 
cotmtries  acts  so  di£ferently.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  discover  something  about 
the  classes  of  prisoners  which  go  to  swell  the  numbers  in  the  Scottish  Criminal 
Betums. 

For  instance,  if  we  turn  from  the  commitmemts  to  the  recorded  daily  averages 
of  prisoners  in  custody,  we  find  that  Scotland  and  England  are  in  that  respect  pro- 
portionately  almost  equal    The  figures  for  1890-91  are : — 

Daily  Per  1,000  of 

Average,  Population. 

Scotland,        .        .  J  1,952  -48 

England,        .        .         1 12,812  -44 

While  then  the  commitments  to  prison  are  proportionately  twice  and  a  half 
times  more  numerous  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  the  average  daily  numbers  in 
custody  are  in  proportion  equal  It  clearly  follows  that  the  average  sentence  of 
persons  committed  to  prison  in  England  is  twice  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  in 
Scotland.  Therefore  the  large  number  of  committals  in  Scotland  is  not  caused  by 
loi^  sentences,  but  by  many  short  sentences. 


*  Oriminal  Lunatics  are  excepted,      ) 

f  Debtors  are  excepted, 

%  Debtors  and  Convicts  are  excepted, 


f  Debtors  are  excepted,  >  to  make  the  comparison  more  accurate. 

-  -      •  1, ) 
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This  is  confirmed  if  we  examine  the  sentences  of  those  in  custody  in  the  respective 
countries.  For  example,  in  1890-91,  the  percentage  of  those  in  prison  who  had 
sentences  of  one  month  or  under  was : — 

Males.  Females. 

Scotland,     .  33'6  per  cent.  59'7  per  cent. 

England,  19-4       „  87'0       „ 

It  will  be  therefore  safe  to  saj  that  a  great  pact  of  the  huge  prepoudBcance  of 
commitmerrte  in  Scotland  is  due  to  a  large  number  of  short  sentences. 

As  regards  the  more  serious  crimes,  the  Judicial  Statistics  show  that  the  number 
of  persons  convicted  on  indictment  is  proportionately  greater  in  Scotland  than  in 
England ;  but  the  difference,  though  lai^e,  is  not  so  enormous  as  is  the  case  with  the 
numbers  of  the  total  committals  to  prison,  referred  to  above.  The  figures  are  as 
follows  for  1890  :— 
Number  of  Prisoners  convicted  on  Indictment  per  10,000  of  the  population. 

Scotland 4-6 

England, 3*2 

These  indicted  prisonere  have  aH  more  or  less  long  sentences  of  imprisonment  or 
penal  serritude,  and  so  would  natturally  raise  iii»  daily  average  rmrnberB  in  custody 
m  SootlsDd  to  some  extent ;  but  this  tendency  is  counteracted,  for  it  has  been  «faown 
tftnit  the  daily  average  number  ie  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  In  fact,  it 
BflOBM  clear  thaft  the  short  sentences  in  Scotland  are  so  numerous,  that  tfeey  flntanfly 
swamp  any  effeirt  which  the  larger  atunberof  sentenceB  iot  indictable  crimes  would 
naturally  produce  on  the  daily  average. 

(It  may  be  noted  in  passing  Uiat  ^  comnrittalB  t«  Penal  Servittide  in  Scotland 
•nd  Sagkad  were  inm  #uly  1869  to  Jtdy  1090  :— 

Scotland  ^4  per  100,000  of  poptflafion, 
England  3:3  per  100,000  o£  -popatatim.) 

I  do  not  propose  to  burden  this  letter  -with  more  ifigtxrea,  for  those  already  given 
^ow  that  in  Scotiand  we  have  immensely  greater  nmnbere  put  into  prison  than  in 
England,  and  a  great  many  for  very  short  periods.  As  I  do  not  believe  that  good 
results  fdllow  from  short  impriBonmentB  (sometimes  freqnenl3y  repeated),  nor  that 
Scottish  require  prison  discipline  more  than  Englishmen,  I  shomd  be  glad  to  see  the 
commitments  to  prison  in  Scotland  reduced  to  at  least  the  same  proportion  as  in 
England. 

If  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  concurs,  it  might  be  suggested  to  His  Lordship 
that  the  foregoing  facts  should  be  brought  to  the  linowledge  of  the  Magistrates  in 
Scotland,  especially  to  those  of  the  large  cities,  and  inqiiiry  might  be  made  to 
discover  (1)  if  persons  convicted  are  allowed  reasonable  opportunity  of  finding  means 
to  pay  fines  when  inflicted,  (2),  if,  in  every  case  where  it  seems  warranted,  time  is 
allowed  for  fines  to  be  paid,  and  (3)  if  the  police  forces  are  paid  more  in  Scotland 
tiian  in  Engluod  for  escorting  into  custody  prisoners  after  sentence. 

I  l»av€  afttached  some  Tables  wiiieh  have  been  prepttred  with  ttie  help  of  Mr 
DonJdmi  md  Hie  staff  (A  tbe  Ihasm  iCoHmiiBsion  Seoretamt. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  B.  M'HAEDY. 


The  Under  Secretary  for  Scotland. 
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L  Police  Apprehensions  and  Number  sctU  to  Prison,  1890. 

From  Beports  oa  Judicial  Statistics  (England  and  Wales>  to  29th  September  1890, 
and  Beporti  by  Commissiooers  of  Prisons  (England)  for  year  ended  3l8t  March 
1891,  and  Beports  on  Judicial  Statistics  (Scotland)  to  Slst  December  1890. 


ENGLAND. 

•GOTLAND. 

Approximate 
Population,  1890. 

Hb.  oTPBlTce 
Apprehensions. 

Wo.  sent  to 
Prison. 

Approximate 
Pojmktion,  1890. 

No.  of  Police 
Apprehensions. 

No.  sent  to 
Prison. 

28,698,360 
Bate  per  10,000 
of  population. 

765,739  * 
263-3 

164,579 1 
57-3 

4,003,350 

151,486  ; 
378-4 

^,589  § 

121-4 

*  Jvdiaal  SUdiitkt,  pp.  12  and  2i. 

t  Briaon  Cemmistiontn'  Bcfor*,  1800-91,  p.  10. 

t  Judicial  Statiities  {ScfUmmi),  p.  12. 

y  vfUtiCtttt  KfttHi$$t€9  (00OCKtfM}|  p*  o7» 


IL  Disposed  of  Summary  Apprrthiaama — SmgUnd  and  Scotland,  1890. 

From  as  in  Table  I. 

ESTGLAND— PoPUliAllON,.  28,698,860. 


«„.,„-„, ,__ 

OftboMoanTictld:— 

Apprehensions. 

Diacfaaiged,  &c 

Convleted. 

Sontto  Prison, 

'     Otbenrise 
1  dispoeedot 

NuBiher, . 
BatB  per  10,060 
population,  . 

of 

738.061  • 
257-2 

182,140  • 
48-0 

605,921  ♦ 
2111 

132,789 1 
46-3 

423,132    I 
164-8    ' 

SCOTT-ABTD— PoK«4enOB,  4^003,360. 

Number,. 
Bate  per  10,0(K) 
population, . 

of 

• 

149^69 1 
372-6 

43.828 
109*5 

105.341 1 
2«31 

46,889  § 
1171 

58.452 
1460 

*  Judieia  ^atitOet  (England.),  p.  24. 
t  PrixmHtportfor  1890-91,  p.  10. 
t  Judicial  StatisUet  (SeoOani),  p.  14. 

g  Total  leaeived  into  Prison— .Auiieioj  SUUiitic$,  p.  87,  viz 

Lot.  Sent  to  Prison  for  Indictable  Offences,  Judicial  Statiilict  Bepmi,  pp.  20  &  28,  . 


48,689 
1,700 

46  889 
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APPENDIX  G. 

MINUTE  OF  LORD  ADVOCATE  BALFOUR  on  PROPORTION  OF 
PRISONERS  TO  POPULATION  in  ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND 

RBSPEOnVBLY. 


Colonel  M'Hardy's  very  interestang  letter  of  7th  Janoaiy  1892,  appears  to  bring  out 
four  points,  viz.: — 

(1)  That  the  commitments  to  prison  are  proportionately  two  and  a  half  timee 

more  numerous  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

(2)  That  the  average  daily  numbers  in  custody  in  the  two  countries  are  almost 

proportionately  equal. 

(3)  That  the  number  of  persons  convicted  on  indictment  is  proportionately 

greater  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  in  the  ratio  of  4'6  to  3"2 ;  and 

(4)  That  the  committals  to  penal  servitude  in  the  two  countries  are  proportion- 

ately almost  equal 

I  do  not  think  that  the  facts  stated  afford  ground  for  inferring  that  there  is  propor- 
tionately more  crime,  even  of  the  smaller  kinds,  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  u  is 
well  known,  and  is  generally,  if  not  universally,  admitted  in  England,  that  the  system 
of  public  prosecution  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  and  the  official  machinery,  wluch  is 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  that  country,  lead  to  a  much  more  effective  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime  than  exist  in  England,  where  private  prosecution  is  the  rule. 
Persons  who  have  studied  the  subject  have  usually  t^eed  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  introduce  the  system  of  public  prosecution  into  England,  as  at  once  tending 
to  secure  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  the  protection  of  the 
innocent,  and  the  reason  for  not  introducing  that  system  has,  I  understand,  been  the 
great  expense  which  it  would  entail,  and  the  difficulty  of  establishing  and  controlling 
by  a  central  authority,  the  very  numerous  official  staff  which  would  be  required  for 
so  large  and  populous  a  country  as  England. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  commitments  to  penal  servitude  are  almost  proportion- 
ately equal  in  the  two  countries,  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gravest  crime, 
not  punished  by  death,  is  not  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  But  the 
gravest  crime  is  that  which  would  most  certainly  be  prosecuted  under  any  system,  and 
I  understand  that  the  prosecution  of  such  crime  is  very  frequently  undertaken  by  the 
public  authorities  in  England,  as  it  always  is  in  Scotland. 

The  trials  upon  indictment  would  include  not  only  crimes  proper  to  be  punished  by 
penal  servitude  \i.e.,  the  most  serious  crimes  not  punished  by  death],  but  also  crimes 
of  less  gravity,  which  would  be  appropriately  punished  by  imprisonment.  This  last 
category  would  probably  include  many  crimes  not  of  sufficient  gravity  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  public  authorities  in  England,  and  consequently  not  a  few  crimes  of  this  class 
would,  I  should  suppose,  not  be  prosecuted  at  all  there,  while  they  would  be  in  Scot- 
land. It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  convicted  on  iadictment  is  proportionately  greater  [by  more  than 
a  fourth]  in  Scotland  than  in  England ;  while  the  committals  to  penal  servitude  in  the 
two  countries  are  proportionately  equal 

The  like  considerations  may  explain  the  very  large  proportionate  excess  of  com- 
mittals for  short  terms  in  Scotland  over  that  in  England.  Petty  offences  would  not 
be  much  taken  up  by  the  public  authorities  in  England ;  and  private  parties,  who  had 
suffered  from  such  offences  \e.g.,  thefts  of  articles  of  no  great  value,  and  slight  assaults], 
would  not  undertake  the  trouble  and  cost  of  instituting  prosecutions  in  respect  of  them. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  often  sees  from  reports  in  English  news- 
papers, that  persons  making  charges  of  the  less  grave  offences,  are  bound  over  by  the 
Magistrate  to  prosecute,  the  assumption  being  that  if  they  were  not  so  bound  over 
they  would  not  prosecute,  and  the  offenders  would  go  free. 

The  fact  that  the  proportion  of  commitments  in  respect  of  crimes  not  tried  by  in- 
dictment,— i.e.,  of  the  minor  crimes, — is  so  much  larger  in  Scotland  than  in  England 
would  naturally  make  the  average  duration  of  sentences  shorter  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  country.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  explains  more  than  partially  what 
Colonel  M'Hardy  points  out  as  to  the  relative  length  of  sentences  in  Scotland  and 
England  respectively.  For  the  rest,  I  am  not  aware  how  the  general  run  of  sentences 
for  the  same  class  of  crimes  compare  in  Scotland  and  in  i^gland,  or  whether  the 
average  sentences  in  Scotland  may  be  by  some  persons  considered  too  short  Sentences 
have  certainly,  within  my  recollection,  become  shorter  for  the  more  serious  crimes,  and 
there  are  few  questions  as  to  which  there  is  a  sharper  difference  of  opinion,  than  in 
r^ard  to  the  efficacy  of  long  and  short  sentences.  While  short  sentences  may  not  be 
80  punitive  or  deterrent,  they  do  not  bring  about  the  listlessness,  helplessness,  depriva- 
tion of  energy  and  capacity  for  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  which  too  often  resali 
from  long  sentences. 
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APPENDIX  R. 


PETITION,  re  HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS,  PRESENTED  to  Sli^ 
GEORGE  O.  TREVELYAN.  in  GLASGOW,  NOVEMBER  1892, 
BY  BAILIE  CHISHOLM. 


To  the  Bight  Honourable  Sib  George  Otto  Trevblyam,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland.  The  humble  petition  of  the  Olasgow  Committ^ 
met  to  consider  the  question  of  Habitual  Drunkards 

Showeth  as  follows : — 

That  in  Scotland  151,480  apprehensions,  or  1  to  26  of  the  population  (England 
1  to  39),  have  been  made  during  the  year,  and  that  of  this  total,  110,700  appre- 
hensions, or  73  per  cent.  (England  38  per  cent),  were  made  for  "drunkenness  "  (drunk 
and  incapable),  "  disorderly  conduct,"  "  breach  of  the  peace." 

That  of  the  151,480  apprehensions,  47,190,  or  1  to  85  of  the  population,  were 
committed  to  prison  (Ei^land  1  to  180). 

That  the  ratio  of  commitment  per  1000  of  the  population  in  Scotland  is — ^males 
6*8,  females  4-2  (England — males  4*1,  females,  1*5). 

That  the  47,190  (males  29,800,  females  17,370)  commitments  represent  about 
23,000  individuals  (males  17,000,  females  6000),  and  that  of  the  males  18  per  cent.; 
had  been  committed  6  times  and  up  to  100  times ;  of  the  females  51  per  cent. 

That  for  every  male  there  are  four  female  habitwds. 

That  in  Glasgow  57,120  apprehensions  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or 
10  per  cent,  of  population ;  Greenock,  5,495,  or  87  per  cent.;  Govan,  2,720,  or  4*5 
per  cent.;  Edinburgh,  11,030,  or  4"3  per  cent.;  Dtmdee,  5,874,  or  S'8  per  cent, 
mverpool,  10  per  cent.;  Manchester,  4-5  per  cent.;  Birmingham,  3*2  per  cent; 
Newcastle,  5*8  per  cent). 

That  in  Glasgow  80  per  cent  of  the  apprehensions,  or  1  to  12  of  population,  were 
for  being  "drunk  and  incapable,"  " dlsowlerly,"  "breaches  of  the  peace,"  "simple 
assaults "  and  "  prostitution " ;  Edinburgh,  79  per  cent,  or  1  to  30  of  population ; 
Qovan,  77  per  cent,  or  1  to  29;  Dundee,  67  per  cent,  or  1  to  38;  Greenock, 
68  per  cent,  or  1  to  17  (Liverpool,  36  per  cent,  or  1  to  28;  Manchester  41  per 
oent,  or  1  to  54,  Birmingham,  85  per  cent,  or  1  to  87 ;  Newcastle,  42  per  cent,  or 
1  to  41). 

That  under  General  and  Special  Police  Acts,  brief  sentences  of  honrs  up  to  a 
few  dai^s  for  individuals  repeatedly  convicted  of  liie  ofTences  enumerated  are  neither 
preventive,  deterrent,  nor  reformaiive,  and  that  an  average  sentence  of  5  days  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  8  days  in  England  for  the  same  kind  of  offence  does  not 
admit  of  reformation  from  long-standing  depravity. 

That  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Edinbui^h,  Gla^ow,  Dundee,  Greenock,  Govan, 
and  other  provincial  towns,  there  are  a  large  number  of  habituals  convicted  times 
without  niunber  of  "  drunkenness,"  "  importuning,"  "  disorderly  conduct,"  and  "  breach 
of  the  peace,"  and  that  frequency  of  conviction  is  50  per  cent  greater  among  women 
tiian  men. 

That  in  the  towns  and  cities  enumerated  above,  men  and  women  have  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  from  tens  up  to  hundreds  of  times  for  the  same  ofiFence. 

That  the  names  of  habituals  can  be  given  who  have  been  convicted  one,  two,  three, 
four,  Jive  and  six  hundred  times,  and  that  in  the  cities  those  with  such  a  deplorable 
record  range  from  2  up  to  7  per  cent. 

TTiat  in  one  year,  and  this  is  even  more  startling,  there  are  a  number  of 
individuals  convicted  of  drunkenness,  30  up  to  40  times,  and  a  larger  number  6  up 
to  30  times  each. 

Hiat  during  the  past  year  in  Glasgow,  where  the  commitments  to  prison  of 
women  exceed  that  of  any  other  prison  in  the  Kingdom — the  number  being  10,500 ; 
400  women  were  sent  to  prison  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 12,  and  up  to  34  times  (46  of  these 
on  an  average  were  committed  20  times),  and  that  these  400,  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
4000  women  represented  by  these  10,500  commitments,  were  responsible  for  4000 
commitments,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

That  from  the  figures  above  quoted,  and  the  strongly  expressed  opinions  of 
those  who  are  familiar  with,  and  have  investigated  the  matter,  it  is  abimdantly  clear 
that  the  system  of  dealing  with  these  haMuak  has  utterly  broken  down  after 
extended  trial,  and  that  a  change  in  the  police  regulations  for  dealing  with  these 
wretched  beings  is  imperatively  demanded. 

That  it  w  plain  that  a  system  which  enables  a  magistrate  to  send  a  man  or 
Woman  to  jail  for  6  up  to  40  times  in  one  year,  and  himdreds  of  times  in  a  few  years, 
not  only  carries  condemnation  on  its  face,  but  is  unfair  to  the  habituals  themselves. 

Hiat  these  habituals  come  into  prison  after  a  debaufeh,  the  effects  of  which  havE[ 
Imrffly  passed  ofif  before  they  are  at  liberty  to  repeat  with  impttnity  the  offence  toe 
•vbich  tiiey  have  so  frequently  been  convicted.  ^ 
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That  it  can  be  shown,  beyond  dispute,  that  these  hainttials  look  OjpoQ  the  j^ls 
as  national  Sanatoria,  in  wHch  they  can  sojourn  for  a  brief  period  without  performing 
any  but  the  most  perfunctory  work — their  condition,  in  many  cases,  not  admitting 
of  laboux.  .•  ■  '        ".         •'  .'       ■'",>'       I     .:    (.     ■   '" 

That  in  the  case  of  women,  more  especially,  the  system  encourages  the  propa- 
gation of  a  progeny  with  inherited  mental  and  physical  defects,  accentuated  in  all 
cases  by  the  most  unfavourable  surroundings. 

That  on  all  these  grounds  it  is  abun£intly  evident  that  the  system  of  dealing 
with  kabUwd  inebriates  a^d  others  convicted  of  allied  offence*,  has  utterly  broken 
down,  and  that  in  the  intei'ests  of  society,  of  economy,  of  those  miserable  creatures 
themselves,  their  children  and  dependaiits,  it  is  a  matter  of  wrgeiU  national  importance 
that  all  needful  evidence  should  he  collected  and  sifted,  and  the  facts  ascertained 
puiblidy  by  an  impartial  body,  such  as  a  Eoyal  Commission,  from  witnesses  who  can 
throw  light  on  the  question,  or  ~who  may  be  called  upon  by  the  Commission  to  give 
^vidvnoe  with  the  view  of  discovering  better  and  more  national  methods  ot  dealing 
with  these  haJbituaU. 

Foot  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  the  K^t  Honooxable  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  that  he  will  appoint  a  Boyal  Commission  with  special  reference  to  tihe 
above  statements  and  others. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  and  Meeting, 

r 

SAMUEL  CHISHOIM, 
24<A  November  1892.  Chairmm. 

3.  F.  SUTHEBLAirD, 
Honorairy  Seeretary. 
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APPENDIX  1 

MEMORIAL  FORWARDED  xo  SIR  GEORGE  0.  TREVELYAN, 
Babt.,  M.P.,  MAT  1893. 


ASSOCIATION  FOE  THE  EECLAMATION  OF  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS, 
VAGRANTS,  BBGGABS,  AND  INEBRIATES. 

Unto  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Georgb  Otto  Tbkvilyan,  Baronet,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Conference  of  Representatives  from  the  Scottish  Town 
Councils  of  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  and  Perth,  the 
Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  the  Glasgow  Committee  on  Hatdtual 
Drunkards,  the  Glasgow  A^ociation  for  Improving  the  Social  Condition 
of  the  People,  iJie  Parochial  Boards  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the 
British  Women's  Temperance  Association,  and  the  Edinburgh  Aasodation 
for  the  Reclamation  of  Habitual  Ofienders,  Vagrants,  Beggars,  and 
Inebriates. 

Humbly  showeth — 

That  this  Conference,  in  common  with  all  thoughtful  citizens, 
views  with  alarm  the  enormous  and  increasing  number  of  Habitual  Offenders, 
Vagrants,  B^gars,  and  Inebriates,  in  Scotland,  wMch  it  r^ards  as  a  source  of  great 
da^r  and  expense  to  the  community;  it  feels  that  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Magistrates  are  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  evil,  and  considers  that  additional 
ParUamentary  powers  are  necessary. 

Your  Memorialists  would  respectfully  yet  uiyently  submit  that  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands  the  intervention  of  Her  Imijesty's  Government.  At  present 
under  existing  statutory  powers  no  proceedings  can  be  instituted,  nor  can  any  remedy 
of  a  permanent  chai-acter  be  applied  to  deal  effectively  with  these  classes. 

To  ensure  that  the  Government  and  the  country  shall  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  whole  facts  necessary  to  the  framing  of  remedial  measures,  previous  to  attempting 
legislation,  your  Memorialists  would  respectfully  but  strongly  urge  that  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  appointed  to  collect  information,  and  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  report. 

Signed  in  the  name  of  the  Conference,  at  Edinburgh,  this  17th  day  of  May  1893. 

(Signed)       JOHN  GULLAND, 
Chaimum. 


J.  F.  SUTHERLAND,      )  „  o    ^    • 

RdBERT  HENDERSON. }  ^'««»^ry  SeerOan^ 


APPENDIX  J. 

MEMORIAL  FROM  ABERDEEN  FORWARDED  to  SIR  GEORGE 
0.  TREVELYAN.  Bakt.,  M.P. 


■    RECLAMATION  OF  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  SiK  Gkobgk  Otto  Trkvelyan,  Bart..  M.P.,  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  Stete  for  Scotland :  The  Memorial  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council  of  the  City  and  Royal  Burgh  of  Aberdeen, 

Humbly  showeth — 

1.  That  the  Memorialists  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  existence  and  continued 
Increase  of  the  number  of  Habitual  Offenders,  Vagrants,  Beggars,  and  Inebriates. 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Memorialists,  the  existence  of  such  a  class  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  a  source  of  danger,  as  well  as  of  expense,  to  the  community ;  and  the 
Memorialists  humbly  submit  that  the  powers  at  present  possessed  by  the  Miag^tracy 
are  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  evil,  and  that  additional  powers  are  required  for  dealing 
effectively  with  the  classes  in  question,  and  rescuing  them  and  their  children  from 
'vicious,  immoral,  and  criminal  habits. 
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3.  The  Memorialists  venture  to  oige  tiiat  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands 
the  intervention  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment,  and  to  point  out  that,  under  the 
f»i»fcing  atate  of  the  law,  no  remedy  of  a  permanent  character  can  be  applied  for 
dealmg  effectively  vith  the  classes  referred  to. 

4  At  a  meeting  of  the  Memorialists  held  on  20th  February  1893,  the  following 
resoluticm  was  adopted,  viz. : — 

"That  a  Memorial  be  addressed  by  the  Town  Council  to  Her  Majesty's 

"  Gk>Temment  drawing  their  attention  to  the  necessity  which  exists  lor 

"  tiie  reclamation  of  habitual  offenders,  vagrants,  b^gars,  and  inebriates, 

"  and  urging  the  appointm^it  of  a  Boyal  Commission  for  the  purpose 

"  of  instituting  an  inquiry,  and  reporting  as  to  the  remedial  measures  to 

"  be  adopted  for  dealing  with  the  question." 

6.  The  Memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  Her  Majesty's  Grovem- 

ment  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  Boyal  Commission  for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the 

tosolutiffli  in  question. 

Signed  in  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen 
this  6th  day  of  March  1893. 

DAVID  STEWART, 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen. 


APPENDIX  K. 

ANALYSIS   OF   RESTORATIVE  HOMES  (SCOTLAND),   BILL 
DRAFTED  by  THE  LATE  MR  CHARLES  MORTON,  W.S. 

Note. — This  analysts  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  Messrs  Olive/r  and 
Boyd  under  the  title  "  EabUvml  Lrwnkards." 

CtAUSS  1.  provides  for  repeal  of  existing  Inebriates  Acts,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Scotland. 

2.  The  Restorative  Homes  (Scotland)  Act. 

3.  "  District  homes,"  premises,  other  than  a  lunatic  asylum,  licensed  under  this 
Act,  under  the  management  of  District  Boards  of  Lunacy. 

"  Private  homes,"  licensed  as  above,  but  in  the  occupancy  of  private  persons. 

"Superintendent,"  manager  or  principal  officer  of  a  district  home,  and  the 
licensed  owner  or  owners  of  a  licensed  private  home,  and  any  manager  or  other 
principal  officer  appointed  by  him  for  the  management  thereof. 

"  Sheriff,"  the  sheriff  and  sheriff-substitute  of  county  of  patient's  residence,  and 
also  shAriff  of  coimty  where  home  is  situated. 

4  and  5.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Limacy  to  inquire  of  each  district 
board  whether  separate  district  homes,  or  one  general  district  home,  or  one  or  more 
private  homes,  should  be  established,  and  to  report  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
who  can  order  the  Board  to  carry  out  their  decision.  The  report  and  the  Scottish 
Secretaty's  order  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  If  no  objection  in 
Parliament  during  40  days,  the  Scottish  Secretary's  order  to  take  effect.  Estimates 
for  sites,  equipment,  &c,  of  homes  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  general  board,  the 
work  being  executed  imder  the  management  of  the  district  board. 

6.  The  necessary  charges  for  t£e  establishment  and  carrying  on  of  approved 
homes  to  be  borne  on  the  landward  part  of  counties  and  upon  the  burghs  (if  for  one 
general  district  home)  of  all  Scotland  (if  for  a  separate  district  home)  of  the  district, 
according  to  the  real  rent  of  the  lands  and  heritages.  The  proposed  assessments  to 
be  raised  imder  the  same  Acts  as  the  assessment  for  lunacy  establishments. 

7.  Board  empowered  to  grant  a  licence  for  general  or  separate  district  home. 

8.  When  patient  is  from  another  district,  district  board  to  have  power  to  charge 
proportion  of  cost  to  district  of  patient's  prior  residence. 

9  and  10.  District  homes  to  be  vested  in  the  district  board,  which  board  can 
acquire  lands  and  borrow  on  security  of  the  assessment. 

11.  Private  homes  may  be  Ucensed  by  district  board  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  £2 
to  the  Board. 

12.  Board  to  frame  rules  and  regulations  for  district  and  private  homes,  for 
medical  attendance,  &c.,  also  for  scales  of  payment  for  patients  not  entering 
voluntarily,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Scottish  Secretary. 

13  and  14  Secretary  to  appoint  an  Inspector  witii  salary.  Each  home  to  be 
inspected  at  least  twice  a  year. 

15.  Register  of  patients,  along  with  such  other  books  as  Board  may  direct,  to  be 
kept    A  copy  of  regLster  to  be  transmitted  in  each  December  to  the  Bosird. 
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p/ ".IS-'Broviriee  toracUniaaioot  (dn(i'.d«ta»tioa,-.- fc^-  (r.''lii)^t(!d''tJitt«)' 0/ ».^T>q{B  on 
Toiuntaiy -applicatJien.  The  engeiinteiKieiit,- witbipr' two  days  of  a^Boiaatan,  U»  v«t)oarl} 
^Ihe  Board.  Th&  superijilendent-^  a  jmyatQ  bome  ipay-ma^  spepiai  arjcaagealwitft 
for  board  and  fees.  If  no  such  agreemenii,  ihe  schedule  charges  to  be  eJigiblfl.  ',  ', 
•  •■  ,17.  If  patient  refuses  to  apply  v(}luntarily,  any  member  of  hia  family,  ot  any 
other  near  relative,  or  a  friend  talang  interest  in  him,  or-fiiqaagiatrate  intbe'pdbl^ 
kiterest,  may  presfflit  aa  appUoation  to  the  sheriff  to  grant  an  order  ior.  reception  and 
detention  in  a  district  or  private  home.  The  application  to  be  aeeompanied  by  a 
^tutory  Declaration  by  the  a|)pliaafit,  and,  if  the  patient  have  Such  friends,  by  a 
Statutory  Declaration  by  two  private  friends,  who  shall  have  personally  seen  him 
within  seven  days,  and  also  a  certificate  on  soul  and  consciraice  by  a  registered  medical 
practitioner,  who  shall  have  seen  patient  within  seven  days.  If  the  patient  have  no 
private  friends,  there  must  be  two  medical  oertificatea.  The  applicataoti'  may  be  for 
deception  into  a  home  and  for  detention  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  mpniji&t 
On  receiving  the  order  from  the  sheriff,  the  applicant,  with  the  assistance  (if  necessary),! 
of  any  of  the  attendants  of  the  home,  or  of  officers  of  the  law,  can  remove  the  patient 
to  the  home.  The  Board  to  fix  the  scale  of  payment  when  there  is  no  private 
arrangement. 

18.  Any  patient  can  at  any  time  apply  to  the  Board  by  letter,  or  to  the  sheriff 
by  petition.  The  Board  and  the  sheriff  have  both  power  to  grant  or  refuse  a  discharge, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Superior  Courts.  The  patient  can  also  apply  to  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland. 

19.  Patient,  unless  discharged  by  the  Board,  the  sheriff,  a  superior  court,  or  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  detained  for  twelve  months.  The,  Board  may  postpone  discharge 
for  an  additional  three  months  on  application,  either  from  original  applicant  or  from 
any  relative,  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  who  made  the  relative  declarations. 
The  Board  may  also  dismiss  any  patient  for  insubordination,  misconduct,  disobedience 
to  regulations,  disturbance  or  annoyance  to  the  officers  or  inmates  of  the  ^oueei 

20.  Patient  and  his  estate  liable  for  patient's  board  and  treatment  in  district  ancf 
private  homes,  and  for  all  contingent  expenses,  as  decerned  for  by  the  sheriff  on  a 
summary  petition  by  applicant,  superintendent,  or  guarantor. 

21.  The  Board  can  transfer  a  patient  from  one  home  to  another. 

22.  The  Board  may  grant  occasional  leave  of  absence,  subject  to  withdrawal 
In  the  event  of  escape,  any  justice  or  magistrate  with  jurisdiction  in  place  where 
patient  is  found,  or  in  the  district  from  whic^  he  escaped,  can,  on  summary  appUostion 
by  the  superintendent,  issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  patient ;  and  aitof. 
apprehension,  the  patient  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  hom& 

23.  Any  pwson  aiding  a  paizieat  to  e8ca{)e,  or  supplying  aayose  known  to  such 
person  as  being  an  inmate  of  a  licensed  "  home "  with  wine,  beer,  spirits,  or  otiaet 
alcoholic  stimulant  (unless  by  order  of  the  medical  attendant),  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £10,  on  application  ol  the  superintendent  to  the  sheriff  or  a  jostioe  at  the 
peace. 

24.  A  pomlty  not  exceeding  £20  for  any  officer  or  attendant  failing  to  comply 
mtii  the  provisions  of  tiie  Act,  or  supplying  stimulants  or  narcotics  (except  by  order 
of  the  medical  attendant)  to  any  patient. 

The  Board  may  revoke  a  liceaee  to  a  private  home  if  ate  licensee  prove  to  \» 
onqualiiied  or  negligent. 

25.  The  Summary  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  to  be  incorporated  with  this  Act. 

26.  Power  to  members  of  the  Board  and  inspectors  to  visit  all  district  and 
private  homes,  and  to  employ  medical  advice  and  assistanioe.  Such  expenses  to  bfi 
charged  to  the  Board 

27.  The  sheriff  and  any  of  the  visiting  justices  can  visit  and  inspect  homes. 

28.  Any  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the  patient's  own  minister,  also  any  relative 
can  visit  under  such  conditions  as  superintendent  and  medical  attendant^  with 
sanction  of  the  Board,  lay  down. 

29  to  31.  No  action  to  lie  against  any  medical  or  other  persons  for  applications, 
oertiiicates,  or  declarations,  unless  on  specific  averment  of  falsehood  and  mdice,  or  of 
reckless  and  careless  granting  without  inquiry,  and  of  being  untrue  and  unwananb' 
abl&  No  action  can  be  laid  after  the  expiry  of  six  months  after  the  patient's 
discharge.  No  action  to  lie  against  the  Oomnussioners,  or  against  a  superintendent 
of  a  district  or  private  home,  or  occupant  or  owner  of  a  private  home,  or  against  any 
attendant,  acting  under  orders  of  the  sheriff  or  the  Board.  No  dooomott  to  be 
invalid  for  defect  in  form. 
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-  liETTERAND  NOTBfe  bt  Sie  ARTHmt  Mitchell,  K.C.B.         . 

IN  BKVBIIBNOB  TO 

RESTORATIVE  HOMES  BILL. 


34  Drummond  Place, 
tvbrexnaB,  SOtA  February  1887 


Dear  Mb  Morton, 


I  have  carefully  considerad  your  Itestorative  Homoa  (Seotland)  Draft 
Bill,  and  I  append  some  Notes  which  show  the  direction  of  my  views,  and  which  I  hope  may  be  of 
use  to  you. 

Such  a  measure  as  the  Notes  iitdicate  to  be  in  my  mind  would  be  one  of  eight  or  ten  davset, 
and  much  narrower  than  youts. 

What  I  have  writtea  is  the  expression  of  my  private  opinion,  which  you  no  doubt  invited  in 
consequence  of  the  evidence  I  gave  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commous — 1872 — on 
Habitual  Drunkards.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  show  the  Notes  to  Dr  Peddie,  Sir  Douglas  Maclagan, 
and  Professor  Orainger-Stewart  What  I  have  said  in  them  is  merely  an  application  to  the  pro- 
posals in  yonr  Draft  Bill  of  what  I  have  already  said  and  published.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  clearly  and  eonstautly  in  view  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  two  articles  on  "  The 
Balatka*  of  Drink  to  Insanity,"  which  I  sent  to  yon  for  perusaL 

I  am  glad  you  have  acted  on  my  suggestion  and  have  sent  your  Draft  Bill  to  the  Board  of 
Lunacy  for  their  c^inioD  regarding  it  It  was  necessary,  I  think,  to  do  this,  because  you  give  the 
Board  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  Bill,  and  give  it  also  quite  new  duties. 

You  have  undertaken  a  very  difficult  task,  and  you  are  sure  to  have  many  discouragements  and 
disappointments.  But  if  a  man  of  your  knowledge  and  ability  rises  above  these,  and  holds  on  to 
the  question  "  with  lH>th  your  hands  and  all  yoar  teeth,"  we  sliaU  by-and-bye  nnderstand  it  better, 
and  see  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  it  more  clearly.  If  there  ought  to  be  legislation  on  the  subject,  yon 
are  the  man  to  get  it ;  and  if  there  ought  not  to  be  legislation,  we  shall  all  know  why,  and  shall  give 
our  assent,  when  you  retire  from  the  tight. 

With  sincere  respect,  I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

ARTHUR  MITCHELL. 

Charles  Morton,  Esq.,  W.S. 


NOTES. 

Description  of  the  Persons  in  regard  to  whom  Legislation  is  sought. 

There  is  a  form  of  iiisanity  which  is  held  by — what  may  be  correctly  described 
as — ^the  whole  body  of  the  medical  professiou  to  be  recognisable  with  as  much  ease 
and  as  much  certainty  as  other  forms  of  insanity;  but  the  Lunacy  Laws  are 
not  applicable  to  it,  and  from  its  nature  it  requires  to  be,  and  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  special  law,  for  the  reason  that  persons  labouring  under  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  recovered  from  it,  or  to  be  free  from  it,  though  there 
may  be  no  detectable  evidence  of  intellectual  disorder  in  them.  This  form  of 
iousaaity  has  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicants  as  an  essential  feature ;  but  it  is  not 
the  well-defined  form  of  insanity  known  as  delirium  tremens,  nor  is  it  the  equally 
well-defined  form  of  insanity  known  as  mania  dpotu,  nor  is  it  the  form  of  insanity 
which  temporarily  exists  iu  the  case  of  every  person  who  is  drunk  or  iutoxicated. 
All  these  forms  of  insanity  depend  on  the  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicants,  but 
they  either  do  not  require  to  be  dealt  with  as  insanity,  in  consequence  of  their 
transltoriuess,  or  if,  from  exceptional  severity  or  any  other  cause,  they  do  require  to 
be  dealt  with  as  insanity,  then  the  ordinary  Lunacy  Laws  reach  them.  But  iu  the 
case  of  the  form  of  insanity  now  in  question,  and  for  which  you  desire  special 
legislation,  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants  has  distinctive  features.  It  is  a  private 
or  secret  indulgence  in  intoxicants,  iu  the  sense  of  not  being  a  convivial  indulgence  in 
them,  and  the  indulgence  occurs  in  fits  or  with  remissions,  these  fits  being  nearly, 
if  not  completely,  as  over-maatering,  or  dominating,  as  are  fits  of  maniacal  excitement 
or  fits  of  melancholia  in  persons  subject  to  fits  of  mania  or  melancholia.  Persons 
labouring  wider  this  form  of  insanity  exhibit  also  a  change  of  character.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  this  change,  but  it  is  marked  by  a  tendency  to  regard  themr 
iaelves  as  objects  of  interest  on  whose  behalf  sacrifices  ace  properljf  and  naturally 
mad^  and  by  a  habit  of  talking  from  a  high  standpoint,  and  with  none  of  the 
humility  which  their  own  conduct  ought  to  bisget  in  them,  about  the  behaviour  of 
others — about  people,  for  inataace,  who  are  not  industrious  or  who  are  extravagant 
This  or  some  sinmar  change  of  character  I  believe   to  be  always  present  in  th6 

risoiis,  vrtia  labour  ujadeor  the  special  form  of  insanity  for  which  special  legislation 
(tailed.    It;  ia  aln^t  asaent^  J  think,  that  t^i^re  ahall  be  a.  cba.nge  of  cha];acter.  ;; 
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The  persons  for  whom  legislatioii  is  desired  are  thus  persons  in  a  fairly  definite 
ocmdition.  Their  number  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  belong  largely  to  the  well-to-do  clace  of  society. 

The  point  of  importance  is  that  they  can  be  defined  and  teoognised ;  and  I  leave 
it  to  you  as  a  lawyer  to  give  them  a  suitable  name,  and  to  make  it  clear  in  the 
Interpretation  Clause  what  that  name  means.  I  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  you 
with  material  for  doing  this,  but  I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  find  the  task  an 
easy  one. 

Purposes  to  he  served  hy  the  Legislation  which  is  soughi. 

Legislation  is  desired  in  the  interest  of  t^ose  persons  who  labour  under  the  form 
of  insanity  referred  to,  in  order  that  they  may  be  submitted  to  the  only  kind  of 
treatment  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  can  effect  a  cure  in  their  cases ;  but,  like  legisla- 
tion which  concerns  ordinary  lunatics,  it  is  also  desired  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
are  injured  by  such  persons — in  other  words,  in  order  to  give  the  healthy  the  power 
of  protecting  themselves  against  the  unhealthy.  This  double  purpose  should  be  fully 
and  freely  acknowledged. 

It  should  be  frankly  avowed,  that  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  facts 
satisfactorily  showing  that  prolonged  compulsory  al»tinence  from  intoxicants  will 
cure  persons  who  labour  under  this  special  form  of  insanity.  A  priori  reasoning 
makes  it  probable  that  it  would  have  that  effect ;  and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
more  than  this  till  the  making  of  the  necessary  experiments  is  legalised.  We  cannot 
tell  what  good  may  be  done  by  prolonged  abstinence  till  we  have  the  power  of 
enforcing  it. 

A&  regards  the  comforts  and  advantages  which  the  seclusion  of  persons  in  this 
special  state  of  insanity  would  often  bring  to  their  friends,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt. 


A  Power  to  take  away  Liberty  the  Essence  of  the  Measure. 

The  power  of  taking  away  liberty  in  the  case  of  persons  labouring  under  this 
form  of  insanity  is  the  essence  of  the  proposed  measure.  It  ia  by  far  its  largest 
feature,  and  will  not  be  easily  obtained.  The  arguments  gainst  giving  it  are  strong. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  be  reasonably  asked  on  the  ground  that  the  condition 
of  the  persons  in  question  is  a  special  form  of  insanity.  The  law  has  already  settled 
that  the  liberty  of  ordinary  insane  persons  may  be  taken  away,  and  this  measure  should 
proceed  on  the  idea  that  there  is  a  special  insanity  not  reached  by  the  present  law ; 
that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  take  away  the  liberty  of  persons  labouring  under  that 
form  of  insanity ;  and  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  insanity, 
without  implying  punishment  or  criminality.  If  in  taking  away  their  liberty  there 
is  any  thought  of  punishing  bad  conduct,  that  is,  if  they  are  not  dealt  with  as 
diseased  persons,  then  a  completely  different  measure  should  be  proposed. 


Who  should  order  the  taking  away  of  Liberty  ? 

If  the  power  of  taking  away  the  liberty  of  the  persons  in  question  is  granted, 
by  whom  ought  that  power  to  be  exercised  ?  Who  ought  to  grant  the  Order  authoris- 
ing the  loss  of  liberty  ?  In  the  case  of  ordinary  lunatics,  the  Order  is  granted  by 
Sheriffs-Principal  and  Sheriffs-Substitute;  that  is,  by  persons  empowered  to  take 
away  liberty  for  other  reasons  than  that  of  lunacy.  I  cannot  see  why  the  granting  of 
the  Order  in  the  case  of  persons  labouring  under  this  special  form  of  insanity  should 
be  entrusted  to  persons  in  a  different  position.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  their 
case  it  is  even  more  desirable  to  make  it  plain  that  the  Order  has  been  granted  bv 
some  one  who  holds  a  high  position  as  a  Judge,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  weim 
evidence.  I  should  see  a  propriety,  indeed,  in  making  the  Sheriffe-Principal  the  ordy 
persons  who  can  give  such  Orders  in  regard  to  them. 

The  persons  empowered  to  grant  Orders  should  do  so  on  a  petition,  statement, 
and  certificates  in  writing,  and  they  should  have  the  fullest  power  possible  to  make  \ba 
evidence  thus  furnished  satisfactory,  by  such  things  as  calling  for  further  statements 
— calling  for  additional  certificates  from  medical  men  whom  they  may  name,  or  from 
persons  who  are  not  medical  men — requiring  persons  to  appear  before  them — com- 
municating with  the  person  whose  liberty  they  are  asked  to  take  away — by  doing,  in 
short,  whatever  seems  necessary  to  justify  the  granting  of  the  Order  craved.  If  the 
petitioner  does  not  choose  to  do  all  Uie  Sheriff  asks,  he  can  withdraw  the  petition. 

It  ought  to  be  clearly  kept  in  view  that  the  persons  who  are  to  lose  their  liber^ 
under  a  measure  of  this  Mnd  do  not  exhibit  the  disorder  of  the  intellect  whim 
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frMBd*  mi  neigfaboan  readily  see  and  reMtity  aekiMnriedge  in  «FdiB«7  InnatiM ;  ^u/t 

thea  state  of  insanity  is  not  so  plain;  and  that  the  evidence  establishing  its  existence 
caooot  be  ao  uiaily  aud  easily  given.  That  evidfluaa^  however,  need  vol  diiOCer  m  IdaA, 
though  pcobaUy  it  shesld  ahrojs  difTer  in  amoant.  It  may  be  giTeo  is  Mrritiag,  Wi» 
the  evidence  on  which  a  Sheriff  grants  his  order  to  trarwniit  and  detain  in  the  csfie 
of  an  onlinary  luaatic,  aad  I  baUave  it  to  be  quite  poHsiible  to  aiake  Hi  complete  sad 
sstiBfaotory  ia  that  form. 

BtK  are  EstcMuhvtenia  <•  ^e  prondsd  f 

If  tlte  pewM  to  take  away  liberty  is  granted,  and  th«  pusana  to  giYe  Oiders  for 
taking  it  away  are  decided  on,  then  where  are  thooe  who  so  lose  their  l^ity  to  be 
detained? 

In  view  of  what  I  have  sud  abo«t  oar  want  of  knowledge  regarding  ^  oorative 
effects  of  prolonged  compulsory  abetiuence  from  intoxicants  in  case  of  persons  labouring 
nuder  this  ^tecial  form  of  insanity,  it  scarcely  aeenu  to  me  to  be  Justifiable  to  aek 
ParKament  to  aathorise  asaeesmeuts  for  the  porpoae  of  proridit^  ike  Establishraents 
in  which  such  persons  may  be  detained  under  care  and  treatment  It  seems  to  me 
that  nothiDg  more  should  be  asked  than  a  ]power  to  license  EstahlishmentB  provided 
by  ohnitabto  organisations,  beqneets,  or  private  enterprise.  It  would  pertiaps  be  a 
good  and  reasonable  proposal  that  the  Board  of  Lunacy  should  be  utilised  as  tbe 
Boenaing  asd  supervising  antbonty  over  such  Eetablishmeuta. 

In  regard  to  Establishments,  I  think  it  doubtful  whetlier  any  legislation  alhonld 
be  adfied  beyond  what  is  tentative  and  penaiasive.  If  good  is  uiuaistekably  dona  bf 
the  Eatablie^imeota  which  epriag  xtp  undw  su^  legiehtioB,  there  will  io  after  years 
be  fittie  difficulty  in  obtaining  its  amendment  and  extension. 

Provisions  of  Bill  do  not  tend  to  Reduce  Drunhetmess, 

Legislation  anch  as  the  Bill  eoDterapktee  has  bo  tesdeney,  ao  far  as  I  can  see,  to 
reduce  drunkenness,  except  by  making  its  possible  consequences  (Ssagreeable. 

Good  HI  this  direeti<«,  it  aeens  to  me,  can  only  be  fowid  by  ponirfiSng  personff 
who  drink  to  intoxication,  and  b^  puniehiug  them  severely  if  they  do  so  ofteo. 
I  refer  to  ordinary  convivial  drinking  to  exoese,  from  whidh  it  ia  aa  easy  to  abataui 
as  from  tMeving,  and  y/iasii.  is  not  the  outcome  of  a  state  of  disease.  I  ehaS  not  go 
further,  and  disclose  my  views  about  our  present  licensing  arrangements,  which  lostor 
"WluBky  Palaoas,"  "Buffets,"  and  eataDlishmeute  f£  that  kmd,  Ikasriag  a  garirit 
air  «l  mepeetability  tiiat  makes  persons  ot  the  lower  professional  and  upper  arttaan 
class — the  backbone  of  society — not  ashamed  to  enter  them.  We  repjcess  the 
"  teikitations "  of  gaudily-dressed  loose  women,  but  we  practically  eneaucage  th* 
"solicitationii"  of  flaring  whisky  palaces.  Nor  riiall  I  say  anything  about  Local 
Option  proposals,  which  would  intensify  the  evils  tJiat  exist,  by  adding  still  mora 
to  tbe  snowmeas  of  the  aurroundinga  in  whkh  intoxicauta  are  sold.  I  know  I  am  in  • 
miBority  in  the  viewv  I  hold  on  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  Aaw 
that  my  views  are  not  in  harmony  with  true  liberalism. 

A.M. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOB  THE  CUBE  AlH)  OOIJTBOL  OF  HABFTUAl 
DEUNEABDS.    Bt  Sia  Aaxaua  Mncnu^  TLCK,  M.D.,  Ac. 

Bteptm^d  ivm  J%»  Seabmam,  Wk  and  i3rd  Jamary  1977. 


PiBsz  Abisqul 

A  Society  btts  loceiiuy  dccq  ratiucd  in  X^booq.  tnc 
oli|Mt  c(  which  i«  '•  the  promotion  of  lej^islstion  for  the 
cure  and  control  of  habitual  drunkards."  Lord  Shafts- 
bwy  is  its  president  Among  its  vice-presidents  there 
ai«  two  Archbishops  and  ei^  Bishops.  The  roll  of 
aaaeiMcs  is  long  and  strong,  and  the  efibrt  to  obtain 
wliat  the  Boeietjr  is  formed  to  promote  will  not  be  weak. 
It  ii,  tfKtofore,  of  importance  that  the  objects  of  the 
Soeietjr  shouM  be  discussed,  while  there  is  yet  time  to 
bffag  the  weight  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  thera. 

Tke  Society  has  been  called  into  existeiKX  in  order  to 
Utem  up  the  action  initiated  by  the  British   Medical 

8y 


Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  1875. 
We  leam  this  from  the  prx»pectus  of  tbe  Society,  a 
docomeot  which  gives,  as  the  foundation  of  this  fresh 
morement  on  behalf  of  "  habitual  dronlcards,"  the 
resolution  which  was  passed  at  the  meeting  in  question, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  endorsed  ^  upwards  of 
7000  medical  men.  The  resolntion  is  careflilly  and 
cantiou^  framed  ;  aad  diere  are  clear  indications  about 
it  of  a  wish  to  restrict,  by  defining,  the  dass  of 
dnmkards  for  whom  special  l^islation  is  (tesired.  It 
sets  eat  with  a  declaration  that  in  many  cases  excessive 
intemperance  is  a  symptom  of  a  special  form  of  inauuty, 
and  it  has  no  concern  with  any  intemperate  persons 
except  those  whose  intemperance  is  believed  to  be  8 
symptom  of  this  special  form  of  insawty.    Only  to  tbase 
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drunkards  of  whom  this  can  be  truly  said  has  the  restitu- 
tion any  applicability.  If  no  such  persons  exist,  then 
the  rest  of  the  resolution,  having  nothing  to  support  it, 
blls  and  vanishes.  Assuming  the  actual  existence  of 
toch  persons,  the  resolution  goes  on  to  declare  (i)  that 
the  special  form  of  insanity  under  which  they  labour, 
requires  a  special  treatment,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  is  not  attainable  ;  and  (3)  that  its  attainment 
is  desirable  in  the  interests  both  of  society  and  of  the 
sabjects  of  this  special  insanity.  Lest  there  should  be 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  interpretation,  I  give 
the  resolution  at  length.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  That  excessive  intemperance  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
symptom  of  a  special  form  of  insanity,  which 
requires  special  treatment,  with  a  view  first  to 
the  recovery  of  those  affected,  and  second  to 
the  protection  and  advantage  of  them   and 
society ;  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
such  treatment  is  not  attainable  ;  and  that  it 
is  desirable  that  legal  provision  should  be  made 
to  render  it  attainable." 
This  expression  of  opinion  led  to  co-operation  between 
the  British  Medical  and  the  Social  Science  Associations, 
and  ended  in  the  framing  of  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
which  the  new  society  adopts.     In  that  petition,  how- 
ever, little  trace  of  the  resolution  can  be  detected.      It 
wants  precision.     It  proceeds  on  no  well  defined  line. 
It   is  sensational   in   its   philantrophy.      It  exhibits   a 
stupendous  credulity,  and  in  various  other  respects  has 
objectionable  features  « hich  are  calculated  to  defeat  its 
object. 

It  would  be  inconvenient  to  m.ike  a  document  like  the 
petition  referred  to  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  the 
important  questions  raised  by  a  proposal  to  legisl.itc  for 
the  control  and  cure  of  habitual  drunkards.  liut  an 
excellent  text  is  afibrded  by  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  British  Medical  Association,  which  suggests  such 
questions  as  the  following  : — What  are  the  relations  of 
drunkenness  to  insanity  ?  Are  they  simple  and  single, 
or  complicated  and  many  ?  How  far  are  they  met  by 
the  existing  lunacy  laws  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  is  a 
special  form  of  insanity,  of  which  excessive  intemper- 
ance is  a  symptom  ?  If  so,  what  is  that  form,  and  why 
does  it  require  special  treatment  ?  Do  the  lunacy  laws 
not  reach  all  forms  of  insanity,  and  is  special  legislation 
for  this  special  form  really  needed  ?  If  so,  what  should 
be  its  natiu'e  7  Can  it  be  asked  on  the  ground  that  by 
special  treatment  this  special  form  of  mental  disease  can 
be  cived  ?  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  believing  that 
this  result  is  ever  attained ;  Or,  is  it  really  for  the 
comfort,  convenience,  and  advantage  of  society  that 
firesh  and  special  legislation  is  desired  ?  If  this  is  so, 
why  is  it  not  frankly  stated  ?  Why  do  people  affect  to 
be  anxious  about  the  reformation  of  this  kind  of 
drunkard,  if  their  deeper  and  truer  wish  is  simply  to 
obtain  the  means  of  shutting  him  up-and  of  freeing  them- 
selves, in  that  way,  of  the  annoyance,  injury,  and 
distress  which  he  causes?  These  and  many  other 
similar  questions  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  resolu- 
tion, and  it  is  my  intention  in  what  follows  to  attempt 
to  furnish  the  answer.  Perhaps  I  shall  most  easily  and 
most  fully  do  so  if  I  show  in  what  various  ways  drunken- 
ness stands  related  to  insanity,  and  in  what  manner  the 
existing  lunacy  laws  alTect  drunkenness  under  its 
different  phases  and  circumstances. 

First,  then,  it  should  at  once  be  understood  that  alco- 
holic intoxication — that  is,  ordinary  drunkenness  —  is 
really  a  state  of  insanity.  The  person  labouring  under 
it  can  legally  and  scientifically  be  certified  to  be  a  lunatic 
He  cannot,  however,  be  sent  to  an  asyliun,  because  the 
certificates,  on  which  the  Sheriff  grants  his  order,  must 
not  only  bear  that  he  is  a  lunatic,  but  mtist  also  declare 
that  he  is  a  fit  and  proper  subject  for  care  and  treatment 
in  an  asylum.  This  last  caimot  be  certified,  because  it 
is  known  that  he  labours  tmder  a  kind  of  insanity  which 
,  will  speedily  pass  off.  It  is  nothing  but  the  known 
transitoriness  of  his  condition  which  prevents  his  being 
sent  to  an  asylum.  If  it  were  believed  that  his  condi- 
tion would  endure,  he  might  and  would  be  sent.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  he  has  been  drinking,  and  experi- 
ence tells  that  the  disordered  action  of  his  brain  will 
soon  disappear — he  will  probably  fall  asleep,  and  after  a 
few  hours  awaken  in  a  state  of  sobriety  and  sanity,  and 
tht-refore  he  cannot  be  declared  to  be  a  fit  and  proper 
subject  for  care  and  treatment  in  an  asylum.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  while  his  intoxication  lasts,  a  lunatic.  It 
is  true  that  the  law  docs  not  confer  on  him  all  the  im- 
mimities  and  disabilities  which  are  generally  understood 
to  be  conferred  broadly  and  equally  on  all  insane  persons ; 
but  with  reference  to  this  it  has  to  be  pointed  out,  first, 
that  some  of  them  are  conferred  on  him,  and  secondly, 
that  the  general  understanding  is  a  mistaken  one,  for 
immimities  and  disabilities  are  not  broadly  and  equally 
conferred  on  all  persons  who  can  be  declared  to  be  in- 
sane there  being,  in  point  of  fact,  and  not  unwisely,  a 
considerable  tmcertainty  in  the  whole  matter.  Laws  are 
not  made  to  fit  into  scientific  definitions — their  framers 


have  in  view  the  convenience  and  the  wishes  of  society  ; 
and,  in  administering  them,  these  considerations  rightly 
come  to  the  front,  and  practically  lead  to  results  which 
are  for  the  general  advantage,  thtwgh  scientists  may 
speak  of  them  as  discordant,  or  even  as  unjust 

So  much  for  one  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
an  ordinary  fit  of  intoxication  and  insanity.  But  there 
are  others  which  are  less  direct.  Thus,  a  man  who  is 
often  drunk,  passes  through  frequent  short  attacks  of  in- 
sanity, and  runs  the  risk  of  permanently  injuring  his 
brain.  Many  persons  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  travel  to 
asylums  by  this  road,  and  thus  we  have  another,  and  less 
immediate,  but  very  important  relation  of  dnmkenness 
to  insanity.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  however, 
that  such  persons  show  an  hereditary  predisposition  to 
insanity,  and  occasionally  this,  and  not  the  drinking,  is 
made  to  account  for  their  insanity.  There  is  little  truth  , 
and  much  error  in  such  a  view.  No  doubt  the  mental 
instability  which  is  involved  in  the  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion is  not  a  silent  factor,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  it  is  the  drunkenness  which  makes  it  speak.  In  a 
well-ordered  life  it  might  have  remained  silent,  as  indeed 
in  such  lives  it  frecjuently  does  ;  for,  after  all,  only  a 
small  precentnge  of  those  disposed  to  insanity  by  heredity 
do  .ictuaily  become  insane.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  for 
society  if  it  were  otherwise,  so  numerous  is  the  army  of 
those  who  arc  thus  predisposed.  It  is  a  fortunate  feature 
of  man's  constitution  that  his  brain  is  thrown  into  dis- 
order with  much  difficulty ;  and  so  it  hapiwns  that  a 
dnmkard's  life  is  (|uite  .is  iikely  to  lead  to  disease  of 
some  other  organ,  as  it  is  to  disease  of  the  brain — to 
disease,  for  instance,  of  the  liver,  or  lungs,  or  kidneys, 
according  to  the  constitutional  proclivity  of  theindividuaL 
It  is  quite  certain,  indeed,  that  drinking  makes  WTecks 
I  of  a  far  larger  number  of  people  by  inducing  diseases  of 

these  organs  than  it  dtxis  by  causing  cerebral  disorders. 
,      Those  whose  attention  is  much  given  to  probing  qoes- 
I  tions  of  this  kind  are  constantly  falling  on  illustrations 
j  of  what  we  all  understand  when  we  speak  of  the  working 
!  of  wheels  within  wheels.      For  instance,   it  is  said,  and 
I  truly  said,  that  the  children  of  drui.kards  are  in  a  l.'.rger 
I  proportion  idiotic,  imbecile,  epileptic,  &c. ,  than  are  the 
children  of  the  sober,  and  also  thai  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  become  drunk-trds  or  lunatics  when  they  re.ich 
adult  life     And  here  we  have  still  another  indirect  rela- 
tion of  drunkenness  to  insanity,  but  in  considering  it  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  drunkard  very  frequently  is  a 
man  who  transmits  to  his  children,  not  simply  drinking 
habits,    but    also    a   tendency   to    insanity   which    he 
has   inherited,    and   which   has    found    its   expression 
in  his  case  in  a  weak  character  and  babittul  drunken- 
ness.    In  all  that  relates  to  health  and  disease  there  is  a 
wonderful  interlacing  of  causes— perhaps  even  of  causes 
and  effects.     Where  there  are  so  many  contributors,  it 
is  scarcely  correct  to  speak  of  any  one  as  the  author. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  excessive  drinking  stands 
as  a  most  important  contributor  to  the  whole  chapter  of 
human  misfortunes,  and  that  it  leads  to  a  large  amount 
of  insanity,  and  of  insanity's  kinsfolk — crime,  indolence 
and  poverty. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  I  have  been  speaking  of 
ordinary  drunkards — working-men  who  seek  the  tavern 
and  get  drunk  there  on  pay-nights,  and  on  other  nights 
also  when  they  have  money  at  command,  or  when  their 
friends  treat  them  ;  gentlemen  who  get  drunk  at  balls, 
dinners,  pic-nics,  and  race  meetings ;  persons  who  drink 
to  excess  in  company  and  in  convivial  surroundings,  not 
alone  and  secretly  ;  persons  who  get  occasionally,  or 
'  often,  or  even  very  often  drunk,  but  who  do  so,  more  or 
'  less  truly,  in  public  ;  persons  who  yield  the  drunk  and 
disorderly,  and  the  drunk  and  incapable  of  the  Police 
i  Courts,  and  many  of  the  assaulters,  stabbers,  wife-beaters, 
and  man-slaughterers  of  the  higher  Courts.  These  I 
call  ordinary  dnmfcartls.  They  are  regarded  as  vicious. 
It  is  held  that  they  could  avoid  doing  what  they  do^ 
that  they  could  abstain  if  they  chose.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  treat  them  as  labouring  under  any  form  of 
!  mental  disease.  No  one  has  recommended  that  we 
should  build  institutions  for  the  cure  and  control  of  this 
multitude.  They  are  held  to  be  proper  subjects  for 
punishment  It  may  be  held  that  the  punishment 
should  be  weightier  than  it  usually  is,  and  that  it  should 
be  of  a  nature  which  would  tend  more  to  make  the  thing 
punished  disgraceful,  but  even  those  who  recommend 
this  generally  stipukite  that  it  shall  not  involve  ad- 
ditional taxation. 

These  ordinary  drunkards  .arc  related  to  lunatics,  but 
in  no  such  w.iy  as  to  need  new  or  special  legislation. 
All  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  often,  though  tempor- 
arily, on  the  roil  of  lunatics.  In  addition  to  this  they 
contribute  heavily  to  the  niunber  of  the  insane  in 
asylums ;  but  they  do  this  last  only  as  the  tmhealtby 
and  the  vicious  of  all  sorts  do,  and  scarcely  in  any  more 
special  sense  or  greater  degree.  When  they  become  fit 
subjects  for  asylums,  then  they  are  received  into  those 
institutions  without  regard  to  the  vicious  origin  of  their 
malady,  just  as  are  all  other  liuatics — and  they  are 
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many — who  owe  their  insanity  to  courses  as  vicious  and 
as  much  under  control  as  those  which  are  followed  by 
drunkards. 

To  the  persons  of  whom  I  have  been  writing,  the 
resolution  which  forms  the  text  of  this  discussion  has  no 
reference,  since  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  persons  who 
labour  under  a  special  form  of  insanity,  which  has 
excessive  intemperance  as  one  of  iu  symptoms. 

We  turn  now  to  another  relation  which  exists  between 
drunkenness  and  insanity.  Habitual  drunkards  not 
unfrequently  fall  into  a  condition  known  as  delirium 
tremens.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  drinking  which 
precedes  this  state  should  go  often  to  the  extent  of  deep 
intoxication.  It  appears  rather  to  crown  the  everlasting 
muddlcment  of  the  dram-drinker  and  the  tippler.  But 
nearly  all  the  victims  of  it  may  be  correctly  enough 
described  as  habitual  drunkards. 

All  those  who  labour  under  delirium  tremeiu  are 
beyond  question  in  a  state  of  Itmacy.  It  is  indeed  a 
well-defined  form  of  insanity,  h.iving  both  mental  and 
bodily  characters  which  are  very  distinctive.  The  subjects 
of  it  can  be  legally  certified  to  be  insane,  and  they 
could  be  further  certified  to  be  fit  and  proper  objects  for 
care  and  trc-itment  in  asylums,  were  it  not  that  in  their 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drunkards  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken,  it  is  known  that  their  condition  will  not 
probably  endure  long,  and  that  when  it  passes  away  it 
will  leave  them  In  their  normal  or  usual  mental  state.  An 
attack  oi delirium  tremens  lasts  longer  than  a  fit  of  intoxi- 
cation—days taking  the  place  of  hours — but  still  it  is 
practically  felt  that  both  are  short-lived  and  transitory. 
So  it  happens  that  few  persons  labotu-jng  under  delirium 
tremsns  are  actually  sent  to  asylums ;  but  some  are — 
those,  for  instance,  who  prove  difficult  to  memage,  who 
are  thought  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  or  who 
are  long  of  showing  signs  of  improvement  In  other 
words,  whenever,  in  any  particular  case  of  delirium 
tremens,  the  condition  ^as  iisitures  which  indicate  that 
the  appliances  of  an  asylum  would  be  useful  and  desir- 
able in  its  treatment,  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  grant- 
ing the  necessary  certificates  and  obtaining  the  necessary 
order.  The  present  laws,  therefore,  reach  this  form  of 
insanity,  and  do  for  it  all  that  is  necessary,  either  for 
those  who  labour  under  it,  or  for  society.  It  is  true  that 
they  make  no  provision  for  the  control  of  the  p.ttient 
after  he  recovers.  They  do  not  prevent  hiro  from  going 
back  to  his  old  habits,  and  having  as  the  result  a  second 
attack.  They  treat  him,  however,  in  this  respect  just 
as  they  treat  other  lunatics,  whose  disease  is  as  distinctly 
due  to  a  vicious  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health,  and 
who  are  as  likely  to  resume  evil  courses,  and  have  second 
and  third  attacks  of  ins<inity. 

In  delirium  tremens  we  have  thus  another  and  some- 
what closer  and  more  special  relation  between  drunken- 
ness and  insanity  ;  but  those  labouring  under  it  arc 
clearly  not  the  persons  pointed  at  in  the  resolution  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  since  it  cannot  be  said 
of  them  that  excessive  drinking  is  a  symptom  of  their 
insanity,  nor  that  their  insanity  requires  a  special  and 
unattainable  mode  of  treatment 

There  is  still  another  state  of  insanity  which  stands  in 
a  direct  and  immediate  relationship  with  drunkenness. 
We  refer  to  what  is  known  as  munia  d  p6tu.  This  state, 
as  a  rule,  immediately  follows  a  fit  of  intoxication.  In 
some  senses,  perhaps,  it  is  a  continuation  of  it  When, 
in  ordinary  cases,  sobriety  should  appear,  in  these  cases 
it  is  found  that  it  does  not  appear,  a  state  of  excitement 
and  of  disordered  mental  action  remaining.  .  The 
patients  are  often  violent  aad  difficult  to  manage,  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  soon  recover.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  they  can  be  certified  to  be 
lunatics.  Indeed,  such  certificates  regarding  them  are 
being  constantly  granted  —  more,  too,  than  mere 
certificates  of  lunacy,  for  they  are  also  often  certified  to 
be  proper  subjects  for  asylum  treatment  Nevertheless, 
there  is  practically  an  unwillingness  to  send  them  to 
asylums,  because  their  condition  is  regarded  as  more 
or  less  transitory,  and  for  no  other  reason.  If  their  con- 
dition were  thought  to  be  one  likely  to  endure  long,  no 
persons  would  be  regarded  as  more  clearly  needing  the 
appliances  of  an  asylum  for  their  proper  treatment  and 
safe  custody.  When  their  condition,  however,  is 
clearly  recognised  as  due  to  a  fit  of  excessive  drinking, 
then  they  are  generally  kept  at  home  for  a  time,  in  the 
hope  that  the  excitement  will  pass  away  The  amount 
of  waiting  will,  of  course,  vary.  Its  length  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  patient's  condition  and  circimistances ; 
but  it  may  depend  also  on  the  nearness  of  an  asylum, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  person,  on  the  degree  of 
control  over  the  patient's  discharge  which  the  Parochial 
Board  may  possess. 

Every  person  who  has  an  attack  of  this  form  of 
mental  disorder  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  haUtual 
dnmkard,  since  it  may  present  itself  as  the  outcome  of 
a  single  fit  of  intoidcatioiL  But  generally  those  who 
labour  under  it  have  been  frequently  drunk,  and  in 


their  cases  it  will  often  be  found  that  intoxication  has 
been  characterised  by  an  unusual  degree  of  excitement 

The  provisions  ot  the  existing  laws  reach  them. 
There  is  nothing  special  about  their  mental  disorder 
except  its  cause  and  progress.  In  its  manifestations  it 
does  not  differ  from  insanity  caused  by  many  other 
things.  Indeed,  if  the  history  of  the  attack  is  not 
known,  it  may  be  impossible  to  name  it — to  assert,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  not  due  to  such  a  thing  as  a  blow  on 
the  head,  and  that  it  is  due  to  alcoholic  intoxication. 
Its  relation  to  drunkenness  is  as  immediate  and  intimate 
as  it  can  be,  but  it  is  still  not  the  condition  referred  to 
in  the  resolution  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
since  excessive  intemperance  is  clearly  not  a  symptom  of 
it,  and  since  it  requires  no  special  and  unattainable 
treatment 

We  have  still,  therefore,  to  look  for  some  other  con- 
dition which  has  relations  both  to  drunkenness  and 
insanity,  which  is  special  in  its  form,  and  which 
requires  a  special  treatment  not  attainable  under  exist- 
ing laws. 

Second  Abticle. 

In  the  first  article  it  was  shown  that  the  resolution  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  did  not  refer  either  to 
ordinary  drunkards,  or  to  persons  labouring  tmder 
delirium  tremens  or  mania  d  pttu.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  condition  which  is  known  as 
dipsomania  is  the  one  which  the  Association  had  in 
view,  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  their  definition. 
The  name  is  not  a  good  one,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  invent  a  better,  but  without  success.  The 
name,  however,  will  matter  little  if  we  succeed  in  dis- 
closing what  the  condition  is  believed  to  be. 

It  is  said  that  persons  who  are  in  the  condition 
known  as  dipsomania  exhibit  an  imcontroUable 
craving  for  intoxicants,  which  is  not  constant,  but 
recurs  at  irregular  inter\als,  and  which  is  preferentially 
gratified  in  secret,  the  gratification  having  no  reference 
to  anything  external,  either  of  the  nature  of  conviviality 
or  of  any  other  nature.  The  craving  is  thought  to  be 
beyond  control,  and  this  is  held  as  placing  the  condi- 
tion in  a  near  relation  to  insanity.  That  relation, 
however,  is  said  to  be  strengthened  by  the  alleged  fact 
that  those  who  become  the  victims  of  this  craving 
undergo  a  marked  change  of  character,  and  also  a  certain 
deterioration  of  mental  power.  The  change  of  char- 
acter is  said  to  be  uniform,  and  to  be  seen  in  a  peculiar 
inability  to  be  quite  truthful,  in  a  blunting  of  the 
affections,  and  in  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  duty  and  self- 
respect.  It  is  asserted  by  those  familiar  with  the 
condition  that  the  kind  of  moral  degradation  which 
attends  it  is  characteristic  and  easily  recognised.  I'he 
deterioration  of  intellectual  power  is  said  to  be  chiefly 
manifested  in  weakness  of  will  or  purpose,  in  loss  of 
memory,  in  childish  repetitions  of  the  same  story,  in  an 
enfeebled  ability  to  reason  soundly,  and  in  an  unwilling- 
ness to  engage  in  any  serious  mental  work.  It  is  not 
held  that  this  impairment  of  intellectual  power  is 
necessarily  great  On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  difficult  of 
detection.  The  moral  deterioration,  however,  is  held 
to  be  constant,  and  to  be  always  tolerably  well  marked  ; 
but  it  is  admitted  that  a  moral  deterioration  of  exactly 
the  same  character  may  occur  in  persons  who  ate  not 
the  victims  of  this  craving.  Nor  is  the  moral  change 
thought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  in  any  special 
degree  to  crimes  against  the  person  or  against  property. 
It  is  not  said  to  injure  general  society  so  much  as  it 
does  that  branch  of  general  society  formed  by  the 
family  —  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives, 
and  children. 

It  is  clear  that  certificates  of  lunacy  caimot  easily  be 
obtained  in  the  ca^  of  a  person  who  is  in  the  condition 
now  described.  If  he  is  found  actually  drunk,  then,  of 
course,  certificates  may  be  granted,  but  whenever  he 
becomes  sober,  they  would  cease  to  be  true,  and  action 
on  them  could  not  continue  to  be  taken  It  is  held, 
however,  that  his  Itmacy  is  really  not  confined  to  the 
periods  of  intoxication.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  held  to 
be  insane  at  his  soberest  moments,  and  the  recurring 
fits  of  drunkenness  are  looked  on  merely  as  a  symptom 
of  that  insanity.  If  such  a  person  exists,  then,  in  his 
case,  we  have  clearly  reached  a  special  form  of  insanity, 
having  excessive  intemperance  as  one  of  its  symptoms, 
and  lying  beyond  the  scope  of  existing  lunacy  laws. 

The  first  difficulty  with  most  people  will  be  to  faring 
themselves  to  believe  that  excessive  intemperance  should 
not  be  described  rather  as  a  cause  than  as  a  symptom  of 
this  condition.  This  feeling  derives  support  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  nowhere'  asserted  that  the  change  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  necessarily  precedes  the 
intemperance.  The  stories  about  dipsomania  immedi- 
ately following  such  things  as  blows  on  the  head,  sun- 
stroke, and  loss  of  blood,  may  be  true,  but  they  are 
received  as  doubtful  by  many,  and  are  entirely  dis- 
believed by  some.  Indeed,  it  is  admitted  that  such 
cases  can  at  best  be  only  regarded  as  exceptional,  and 
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ttaBt  itt  tKSa\j  tycty  instsnce  a  coarse  of  intcinperance 
does  actmlly  precede  the  diange  of  character,  and  pre- 
eedes  also  that  condition  whMi  is  ukinurtely  regarded 
as  a  drink-«nmng  be^nd  controL  At  this  early  stage 
it  h  felt  iftat  dnndEenness  is  acting  as  a  cause,  and  not 
appearing  as  an  eflfect  This,  howerer,  may  be  troe, 
and  yet  h  may  eventually  appear  as  an  effect.  In  other 
words,  a  controllable  intemperance  may  induce  a  state 
wfaidi  leads  to  an  uncontroUable  intemperance.  This 
at  least  is  possible.  We  are  able  to  say  so  from  riie 
analogies  which  are  famished  by  other  states  of  disease. 
It  is  at  least  possible,  therefore,  that  the  condition  I  am 
wilting  about  may  have  this  history,  and  it  most  be 
lemeiiibeied  that  I  am  dealing  now  with  a  feature  of 
the  condition  which  scarcely  admits  of  absolute  proof. 
Perhaps  the  best  eridence  of  its  truth  that  we  possess  is 
<he  feet  that  7000  medical  men  have  resolved  that  it  is 
Une.  The  value  of  this  evidence,  however,  depends  on 
the  confidence  we  place  in  the  observitig  and  reasoning 
powers  of  these  gentlemen,  and  in  the  security  we  have 
that  the  expression  of  opinion  by  the  association  as  a 
body  was  not  in  reality  an  expression  of  opinion  by  an 
eacfaosiastic  haadfnl — the  great  bulk  of  the  members 
bgiag  ignocant  of  and  indifferent  about  the  whole 
Batter.  Let  this  stand  as  it  may,  we  know  it  to  be 
often  and  confidaitly  asserted  that  medical  men  of 
eapcnence  have  little  difficalty  in  agreeing,  with  regard 
to  any  patient  actually  before  them,  that  be  does  or  does 
not  labour  under  this  insane  craving  for  drink — in  other 
words,  that  he  is  or  is  not  something  more  dian,  and 
(SffercBI  6«m,  m  ordinary  drunkard.  Tbey  profess  to 
be  able  to  say  of  certain  persons  with  confidence  that 
tbey  labour  imder  a  disease,  which  they  may  possibly 
ha*e  acqaired  through  intemperance,  but  of  which  the 
ttatmg  intanperanoe  has  become  an  effect  or  symptom  ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  chances  of  disagreement 
among  experienced  medical  men  would  be  less  in 
ragard  to  a  esse  of  dipaonsuiia  than  in  regard  to  many 
odler  diaeaies.  If  it  be  tme,  then,  that  the  condition 
can  be  so  siniiiy  and  readily  recognised,  it  may  fairly  be 
ladd  that  we  have  in  that  &ct  a  strong  argument  for  its 
enalencc.  It  cannot,  however,  be  otherwise  regarded 
Ikaa  as  a  very  awkward  ciretmistance,  that  the  promoters 
of  legislation  for  a  special  class  of  persons,  may,  on  the 
tbmbold,  be  asked  to  prove  that  any  such  class  exists^ 
From  aa  examinatkin  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
aibfBCt,  I  think  that  they  woukl  be  aUe  to  show  that 
they  hare  snfBcient  grounds  for  the  Eaith  that  is  io  them, 
and  in  all  that  follows  I  shall  assume  that  they  have 
doBS  this — admitting  at  the  same  time  the  reasonable- 
ness al  doubts,  and  conceding  that  the  alleged  destruc- 
tk>n  of  control  is  not  total,  b«  oiily  such  as  presents 
itMlf  in  the  so-called  ancontrollable  conduct  of  many 
wbo  labour  ander  the  ordinary  forms  of  lunacy. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  there  are  persons  with 
ttrit  luwontroilatile  craving  for  intoxicants — persons  who, 
in  the  words  of  the  resolotion,  labour  under  a  special 
fonn  of  insanity,  wttch  has  excessive  intemperance  for  a 
lyiatm—  do  they  raquira  any  sfMcial  treatment  ?  What 
is  that  treatment?  And  isit  not  attainable  imdcr  the  laws 
as  they  stand  ? 

In  answering  these  qntstioas.  it  is  nswiT)  on  the 
IhrashoU  to  point  out  that  sach  persons  oanaol  be 
received  into  ordinary  asyhuns  as  hmatics,  for  tbe  rery 
good  reason  tkat  th^  cannot  be  certified  to  be  lunatics. 
Thair  iasaaitf  is  aot  held  to  be  of  the  ordiaajy,  bat  to 
be  of  a  special  form,  and  to  be  bayond  the  scope  of  the 
existing  hmacy  laws.  It  is  true  tbey  may  enter  asylums 
as  voluntary  patients,  bta  this  woald  not  confer  any  power 
of  detaiaiaii  tbam.  and  the  craving,  wbts  it  arose,  boing 
beyond  control,  would  drive  them  out.  It  is  staled, 
ItNiecd,  that  aot  many  of  those  wlio  enter  asylums 
votnntarily  remain  m  them  longer  than  a  few  weeks.  In 
no  way,  therefore,  is  their  treatment  in  asylums  possible, 
eian  if  it  were  thought  thai  tbe  organisation  of  asyhins, 
aad  the  kiad  of  life  wlucli  is  h^  in  them,  supplied  a 
trattaent  saitaUe  to  sueh  oaats.  The  reverse  of  this, 
bowevsr,  is  Iheofrinioa  held.  It  is  said  that  the  dipso- 
maoiaa  rsquires  a  trealneat  of  a  special  character.  In 
what  (his  special  chancier  would  consist  I  scarcely 
know,  aad  opinions  might  differ  on  the  subject ;  but 
tiictc  caa  be  ao  doubt  of  this,  that  its  essential  feature 
wooM  be  prolonged  and  compulsory  detention,  with 
eaforeed  abstinence  from  intoxicants.  Whatever  he 
might  gain,  tlse  insane  drink-craver  would  certainly  lose 
his  parsgnal  libsrty,  aad  be  forced  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
eipUn*  which  woald  in  all  probability  be  irksome.  In 
other  words,  a  person  labouring  under  a  disease,  which 
is  not  hinacy,  though  said  to  be  in  alliance  with  lunacy, 
which  is  described  as  a  special  form  of  hiaacy,  would  be 
liable  to  a  prolonged  incarceration.  It  is  alleged,  of 
Morac  that  this  would  be  done  for  his  good,  that  his 
recovery  would  be  the  chief  object ;  but,  though  still 
legally  a  aooc  man,  be  would  not  be  consulted  as  to 
whether  he  wished  or  did  not  wish  to  be  cured,  nor 
eoold  he  interrupt  a  treatment  which,  after  trial,  he  might 
greatly  rlisliha  But  mgr*  than  this  is  alleged— it  is 
also  alleged,  though  less  prominently,  that  the  seclusion 


of  soch  persons  is  deihafate  In  the  iMeiesls  of  »»ci«f— ^ 
that  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  society  are  -UM- 
snlted  in  the  matter— and  that  it  is  iwteided  to  save 
fiimilies  from  ruin  and  misery.  These  are  esosltaat 
objects,  and  it  wonM  certainly  not  be  dishoaesi  to  bring 
them  in  a  dearer  way  to  the  front.  Peltaps  it  wtnid 
even  be  more  facmest.  They  are  net  nntrres  10  be 
ashamed  of.  They  are,  indeed,  exactly  those  which 
lead  to  the  se<Jasion  hi  asylums  of  a  toge  mnsbcr  of 
ordinary  hmaties,  and  it  is  certain  that  their  attain- 
ment may  be  much  more  eontidemly  reckcned  <M  than 
the  recovery  of  the  secluded.  Indeed,  Ibere  is  Hule 
evidence  that  prolonged  detention  and  abstiaeBoe  would 
result  in  many  cores  of  dipsomanncs.  This  is  a 
damaging  fact,  but  it  must  be  leuieiBbeieJ  that  as  yet 
we  have  possessed  no  means  of  aeqoiring  evidence,  and 
that  we  cannot  acquire  it  withoot  the  assiMsnce  of 
legislation.  We  have,  indeed,  little  (o  go  on,  bat  the 
reports  whrch  come  to  us  from  America.  These  are 
generally  n^arded  as  too  good  to  be  true,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  practical  men  in  this  conntty  place 
mnch  confidence  in  them.  In  short,  we  cannot,  as  yet, 
tell  whether  the  insane  drink-craver  can  be  cured  by  any 
sort  of  treatment,  aad  there  are  certainly  more  things  to 
make  us  despair  than  there  are  to  make  ns  hopei  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  comfort  sad 
well-bdng  of  many  femilies  would  be  greatly  promoted 
by  an  enforced  withdrawal  of  some  member  who  is 
unfortunately  in  tbe  condition  of  those  persons  in  regard 
to  whom  this  resolution  desires  legislatiotL  Whatever 
prolonged  iticarceration  might  do  for  the  drink-craver 
himself,  it  would  often  coofer  a  blessing  on  the  family  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  it  does  not  seem  uniiir  that  the 
law  should  be  made  to  protect  the  heaWiy  and  well- 
doing against  the  diseased  and  ill-doing.  We  asc  the 
double  words  here  to  meet  any  theory  which  may  be 
adopted  regarding  the  condition  of  the  so-«alled  dipso- 
mairiac  With  no  Hieory,  h«Nvever,  except  that  which 
involves  the  idea  of  disease,  do  we  see  how  Pariiament 
can  ever  be  sucoessftilly  appronched  ;  and  in  ranking 
»  demand  for  6esh  and  special  legislation,  it  innst  be 
shewn  that  we  have  only  recently  recognised  tbe  special 
form  of  disease  under  which  some  dmnhards  labour, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  mode  of  treating  it  which  cannot 
be  pursued  without  legal  authority.  We  most  define 
and  specify  tiie  dasa  of  habitoal  drunkards  Itar  whose 
care  and  control  wt;  desire  to  legislate.  Ws  can  scanscly 
ask  that  the  law  shoold  sen  in  motion  a  scheme  for  coring 
and  controlling  every  one  who  could  be  called  an  babitaal 
drunkard,  because  the  term  is  loose,  and  inchides  a 
multitude  of  persons  who  could  not  all  be  treated  in  one 
way.  The  dealing  of  the  law  with  dnntbards  generally 
can  only  be  in  the  way  of  punishment,  or  of  regulating 
tbe  sale  of  drittk.  The  resolution  of  the  7000  doctors 
does  not  totKh  that  aspect  of  tbe  great  drink  question. 
It  confines  itself  to  asking  legislation  for  a  certain  speci- 
fied class  of  drunkards,  and  it  starts  wisrty  by  declaring 
that  an  alliance  exists  between  the  condition  of  that  dass 
and  the  condition  of  tbe  insane,  in  regard  to  whooi  the 
law  already  and  largely  concerns  itself.  II  llMa  appears 
to  be  only  asking  an  extension  of  existing  legislatiotL 
Kvea  this  will  not  be  easily  obtained.  The  JWiJulties 
and  obstades  ate  great  and  nuinooUS.  It  is  IMI  easy, 
indeed,  to  see  by  what  machinery  the  views  embodied  in 
the  resotutioa  could  be  safely  worfced  oat.  Aiaeag  the 
hindrances  will  osrtajnty  be  the  vague,  iU-4feflaed,  and 
unpractical  views  whidi  direM  the  action  and  iosfilre 
the  sensational  missives  <if  tbe  FHendly  Society  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  There  is  a  fact,  too,  relating  to  iatane 
driak-crawrs  themselves,  which  may  pravc  both  a  fadp 
and  a  hindrance.  It  Is  this  : — The  majority  of  thsm  in 
my  opinioB  bdong  to  the  better  class  of  society — to  the 
edncailed  class,  that  is,  from  the  sspcrior  artisan  op- 
wards— who  live  in  comfort,  and  sometimes  in aflhienoe, 
and  their  whole  manbcr,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  so  graat  as 
is  oflen  supposed.  I  am  referring,  of  coarse,  exdosively 
to  those  persons  of  whom  it  could  be  oenifled  that  they 
labour  under  a  special  form  of  insanity,  which  has  ex- 
cessive intemperance  as  one  of  itt  mmptoms.  If  I  am 
right  in  this  opinion,  it  follows  that  not  a  few  of  those 
persons  could  defray  the  cost  of  a  legalised  detention  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  and  no  aid  from  the  Consohdned 
Fond,  or  from  Rates  of  any  kind,  would  be  needed  ellher 
to  establish  or  to  maintain  the  insiitutioas  in  which  Ibtir 
detention  would  take  place.  Sncfa  iastitutiens  wotM  be 
the  ootcome  of  philantrophy  or  private  adventnn  — dci 
State  snpenrision  and  control,  and  Phrli«aeai  might  be 
asked  to  do  nothing  more  than  mration  the  ocsnpabory 
detention  in  institutions  iKensed  and  tqicrvised  by  the 
State,  of  persoos  foond  after  legal  inqasst  of  some  pie- 
scribed  kind  to  be  in  the  ooaditloa  whkdi  the  roolotien 
defines.  Such  legislation  would,  hi  a  (UU  sense,  be 
permissive.  It  woold  permit  those  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  its  provisiont  who  cotM  tteuistliia  meet  tbe 
cost,  or  who  coold  do  so  thraagk  help  from  oharitoble 
and  public  organisatioea.  If  ootos  ware  found  to  follow 
prolonged  enforced  abstfaisaoa,  thea  an  eSott  nrigfal  be 
made  to  extend  and  widen  tbe  law. 
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*  PARLUMENTAEY  HISTORY  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  INEBRIATES. 

In  1870  Dr  Daliymple  moved  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Habitual  Drunkard! 
(Hansard,  Vol  cxcix.,  1,241),  and  subsequently  introduced  a  Bill  (No.  197  of  Session 
1870Y.  This  Bill  provided  for  both  criminal  and  non-criminal  habitual  drunkards. 
For  the  latter,  reformatories  under  the  control  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  (clauses 
4  and  8)  were  to  be  established  by  individuals,  by  corporations,  or  by  magistrates 
assembled  in  quarter  sessions  (clause  3),  to  which  habitual  drunkards  mi^t  be 
admitted  at  the  request  of  a  near  relation,  friend  or  guardian,  upon  the  producdon 
of  two  medical  certificates,  and  upon  the  affidavit  of  some  credible  witness  otlier 
than  the  applicant  (clause  6).  The  limits  of  detention  were  to  be  3  and  12  months, 
though  there  was  given  a  power  to  discharge  the  persons  confined  (clause  9),  and  to 
shorten  or  extend  the  period  of  detention  (ckuse  11).  For  criminal  drunkards  it  was 
provided  that  magistrates  or  boards  of  guardians  might  establish  reformatories,  either 
as  separate  institutions  or  as  wings  of  a  prison  or  workhouse  (clauses  12  and  13),  to 
which  habitual  drunkards  might  be  committed  on  a  third  conviction  for  drunkenness 
within  a  period  of  six  months  (clause  15).  To  this  class  of  reformatories  might  also 
be  committed  habitual  drunkards  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  in 
any  other  (clause  14).  The  limits  of  detention  were  to  be  3  and  12  months  (clause 
15),  though  there  was  power  to  extend  the  period  of  committal  by  six  months  (clause 
16). 

The  Bill  (£d  not  reach  second  reading.  In  1871  Dr  Dalrymple  re-introduced 
the  Bill  (No.  38  of  Session  1871),  but  withdrew  the  motion  for  second  reading  on  the 
soggesbion  of  the  then  Home  Secretary  (Mr  Bruce),  that  a  Select  Committee  should 
be  appointed  the  following  Session  to  consider  the  subject  (Hansard,  YoL  ccviL, 
1.501). 

The  Select  Committee,  consisting  of  Sir  H.  Johnstone.  Hr  Birley,  Mr  H. 
Samuelson,  Mr  Wharton,  Dr  Playfair,  Mr  Akroyd,  Mr  Mitehell  Henry,  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  Mr  Miller,  Mr  Downing,  Major  Walker,  Mr  Winterbotham,  Mr  Bead, 
Colonel  Brise,  and  Dr  Dalrymple  (chairman)  was  appointed  early  in  1872,  and 
reported  in  June  of  that  year  (Farliunentary  Paper  242  of  Session  1872).  In  tlie 
following  July  Dr  Dalrymple  introduced  an  elaborate  Bill  to  carry  out  the 
Committee's  recommendations  (No.  279  of  Session  1872). 

The  Bill  proposed  to  provide  two  classes  of  retreats :  (1)  Houses  licensed  by  the 
justices  into  which  an  habitual  drunkard  might  be  received  (clause  8)  on  his  own 
request,  or  on  that  of  the  guardian  of  his  person,  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancenr 
(clause  71).  (2)  Certified  industrial  hospitals  (clause  39),  to  the  support  of  which 
boards  of  guardians  and  prison  authorities  might  contribute  (clauses  42  and  43),  and 
to  which  an  habitual  drunkard  (see  clause  7  for  definition)  might  be  committed  by  a 
court  of  Bimmiary  jurisdiction  on  conviction  of  drunkenness  (clause  56).  There  was 
a  power  given  for  the  temporary  removal  of  a  person  from  a  licensed  house  (clause 
2^,  and  for  release  on  license  from  a  hospital  (clause  67).  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  the  extensive  powers  of  retaking  escaped  patients  which  clause  69  proposed 
to  ^ve.    The  clause  ran  as  follows : — 

"  If  a  patient  escape  from  a  hospital  he  may,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
his  prescribed  period  of  detention,  be  retaken  without  warrant,  and  be  detained,  as  if 
he  had  not  escaped." 

The  central  authority  imder  the  Bill  was  to  be  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  Bill  did  not  proceed  beyond  first  reading  in  1872,  and  when  re-iotroduced 
in  1873  (Bill  No.  11  of  Session  1873),  the  House  was  counted  out  on  the  second 
reading. 

Dr  Dalrymple  died  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  and  no  further  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  inebriates  came  before  Parliament  until  1877.  In  that  year 
the  Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  appointment  ot 
a  Select  Committee  on  Intemperance.  The  Committee  finally  reported  in  July 
(H.  L.  paper  (28)  of  Session  1878-9),  and  though  habitual  drunkenness  was  not 
directly  dealt  with,  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  subject ;  while  the  report  itself  contains  a  valuable  criticism  of  the  statistics 
then  available  of  apprehensions  and  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

During  the  same  Session,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Charles  Cameron 
introduced  an  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill  (No.  105  of  Session  1877),  an  important 
development  of  the  Bills  of  1872  and  1873.  Provision  was  made  for  the  establish* 
meat  of  two  classes  of  institutions,  (a)  retreats  to  be  licensed  by  the  local  authority, 
the  justices  in  quarter  sessions  (clause  6),  and  {h)  inebriate  reformatories  to  be 
provided  directly  by  the  local  authority  (clause  17).  To  retreats  persons  might  be 
admitted  on  their  own  application  (clause  10)  or  on  committal  by  the  justices  in 

*  With  some  additions  and  alterations,  tliis  ruumi  ia  pnctioaUy  that  pivpand  by  Mr  /.  0.  Ii^gg*  •f 
the  Home  Office  for  the  English  Departmental  Committee  of  1891. 
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petty  sessions,  sitting  either  vrilh  or  without  a  jury  to  hear  a  summons  granted  on 
the  application  of  the  parent,  husband,  wife,  relative,  or  guardian  of  an  habitual 
drunkard  (clauses  11,  12,  13).  To  reformatoriea  were  to  be  sent  (1)  habitual 
drunkards  convicted  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  (clause  29),  or  (2)  persons 
who,  having  been  convicted  of  drunkenness  three  times  within  three  months,  were 
unable  to  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour  for  twelve  months  (clause  30).  A 
power  of  discharge  was  given  (clause  15),  and  also  of  leave  of  absence  on  license 
(clause  53).  On  escape  an  habitual  drunkard  might  be  retaken  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  his  prescribed  period  of  detention  "  by  any  officer,  attendant,  servant, 
"  or  ot^er  person  employed  in  or  about  such  retreat  or  inebriate  reformatory,  or  by  any 
"  peace  officer,  without  warrant,  and  be  detained  as  if  he  had  not  escaped" 
(ckuse  75). 

A  habitual  drunkard  is  defined  as  a  person  who,  not  being  amenable  to  any 
jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  is  notwithstanding,  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor,  at  times  dangerous  to  himself  or  herself  or  to  others, 
or  incapable  of  managing  himself  or  herself,  and  his  or  her  affairs. 

A  retreat  is  defined  as  a  house  licensed  by  the  licensing  authority  named  by  this 
Act,  for  the  reception,  control,  care,  and  curative  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards. 

Metreais  were  to  be  in  the  main  private  speculations,  power  being  given  to 
enforce  payment  by  the  habitual  drunkard  himself  (clause  63),  or  by  his  relatives 
(clause  64),  or,  in  the  case  of  a  pauper,  by  the  union  or  parish  from  which  he  was 
sent.  No  license  was  to  be  given  to  any  person  who  was  licensed  to  keep  a  house 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  Bfformatorics  were  to  be  provided  out  of  local  rates 
(clause  23),  with  contributions  from  the  Treasuiy  (clause  57),  and  payments  by 
habitual  drunkards,  their  relatives,  or  unions,  as  in  the  case  of  retreats. 

In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  following  provisions  shall 
have  effect : — 

(1)  The  term  "  sherifi  "  includes  sheriff-substitute. 

(2)  AH  penalties  for  offences  under  this  Act  shall  be  recovered,  with  expenses, 

in  a  summary  manner  before  the  sheriff  at  the  instance  of  the 
procurator-fiscal  of  court. 

(3)  An  appeal  against  a  conviction  or  order  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 

under  this  Act  shall  be  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary  at  the  next  circuit 
court,  or,  where  there  are  no  circuit  courts,  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  such  appeal  may  be 
made  in  the  manner  and  under  the  rules,  limitations,  and  conditions 
contained  in  the  Act  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Second,  chapter  forty-three,  "for  taking  away  and  abolishing 
"  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,"  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances 
admit ;  with  this  vai-iation,  that  the  appellant  shall  find  caution  to  pay 
the  fine  and  expenses  awarded  against  him  by  the  conviction  or  order 
appealed  from,  together  with  any  additional  expenses  awarded  by  the 
court  dismissing  the  appeal. 

(4)  The  jurisdiction  and  authority  conferred  on  a  county  court  judge  under 

this  Act  in  England,  may  in  Scotland  be  exercised  by  a  sheriff. 

The  Bill  did  not  reach  a  second  reading  in  1877,  and  was  re-introduced  in  1878 
(Bill  No.  27  of  Session  1878).  In  moving  the  second  reading  on  the  3rd  July 
(Hansard,  Vol  ccxli.,  688),  Sir  Charles  Cameron  announced  his  readiness  to  abandon 
the  compulsory  clauses  in  committee,  and  after  a  long  debate  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  di\'ision.  Tlie  Bill  was  then  considered  in  committee,  and 
reported  as  amended  (Bill  No.  250  of  Session  1878).  The  effect  of  the  Bill  as 
amended  was  that  it  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  retreats  (as  described 
above)  alone,  to  which  persons  should  only  be  admitted  on  their  own  application 
(clause  9). 

In  1879  Sir  Charles  Cameron  re-introduced  the  Bill  as  amended  in  1878  (Bill 
No.  47  of  Session  1879).  The  Bill,  with  important  modifications,  especially  in  limiting 
the  power  of  retaking  escaped  patients,  passed  through  the  Commons  (Hansard, 
VoL  ccxliiL,  1384). 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  was  taken  charge  of  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
there  was  an  important  debate  on  the  second  reading,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord 
Selbome  expressed  the  opinion  that  perhaps  over-caution  was  the  fault  of  the  measure 
(Hansard,  Vol.  ccxlv.,  1945). 

The  Bill,  the  duration  of  which  was  limited  to  10  years,  received  the  Eoyal  assent 
in  July  as  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  1879. 

In  1887  Sir  Charles  Cameron  introduced  a  Bill  (No.  229  of  Session  1887),  to 
give  permanency  to  the  Act  of  1879  (clause  2),  to  enable  a  licensee  to  appoint  a 
deputy  (clause  3),  and  also  to  provide  that  the  attestation  of  an  application  for 
admission  to  a  retreat  might  be  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  instead  of  two  justices. 
The  Bill  made  no  progress  that  Session. 

In  1888  it  was  re-introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron  in  two  forms,  one  (Bill 
No.  141  of  Session  1888)  identical  with  the  Bill  of  1887,  and  the  other  (Bill  No.  203 
of  Session  1888),  changing  the  name  to  the  Inebriates  Act  (clause  1),  making 
permanent  the  Act  of  1879  (clause  2),  enabling  a  licensee  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  act 
for  six  weeks  only  in  the  year  (clause  3),  and  providing  that  the  attestation  of  an 
application  for  admission  might  be  by  any  two  justices  instead  of  by  two  justices 
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havii^  summary  jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  the  matter  requiring  the  cognizance 
of  a  justice  arises  (clause  4  taken  in  connection  with  sections  3  and  10  of  the  Act  of 
1879).  The  latter  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  its  introduction  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  was  after  a  short  debate  agreed  to  (Hansard, 
VoL  cccxrvii.,  1,513).    It  received  the  Eoyal  assent  in  July  1888. 

From  1890  to  1891  several  meetings  of  a  representative  C!ommittee,  composed  of 
19  delates,  10  from  England,  8  from  Scotland,  and  1  from  Ireland,  were  held  in 
London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eeformatory  and  Eefuge  Union,  London,  and  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  ultimately  resolved  in  May  1891,  that  the  Memorial  and  Statistics 
prepared  by  Dr  J.  F.  Sutherland,  should  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
Sir  James  M.  Carmichael,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr  A,  J.  Maddison,  and  Dr  Sutherland,  wait 
upon  Lord  Herschell  with  the  object  of  enlisting  his  sympathy,  and  if  satisfied 
after  the  interview  and  consideration  of  the  Memorial,  getting  his  Lordship  to  present 
the  petition,  and  move  for  an  inquiry.  Lord  Herschell  did  so,  and  as  tiie  result  of 
his  action  a  Departmental  Committee  for  England  was  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr  Matthews. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  Scotland  was  not  to  be  embraced  in  the  inquiry, 
the  Glasgow  Committee  on  Habitual  Drunkards  and  Offenders  appointed  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Mr  Provand,  M.P.,  Bailies  Chisholm  and  Macfarlane,  the  Eev.  Hugh 
Boss,  M.A.,  and  Dr  J.  F.  Sutherland,  to  wait  upon  Sir  George  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  to  present  a  Memorial  {vide  Appendix  H).  This 
was  done  in  Glasgow,  in  November  1892,  and  strong  reasons  given  by  the  different 
speakers,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  something  being  done  without  delay. 
Subsequently  (1893)  the  Edinburgh  Association  for  the  Reclamation  of  Habitual 
Offenders,  the  joint  Committees  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and 
Greenock  took  action,  and  forwarded  Memorials  to  the  Secretary  ^or  Scotland, 
pressing  for  an  inquiry  {vide  Appendix  F).  Accordingly,  in  May  1894,  Sir  George 
0.  Trevelyan  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee,  which  has  now  reported. 

J.  F.  S. 
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APPENDIX    III. 


StatisxiCAI.  £<etI7BK  prepaid  bj  Dr  J.  F.  Sutberland,  lowing  Ajiprehensions,  &c.,  in  Scotland, 
from  IB80  to  1893,  for  (1)  Breach  of  Peace,  Disondorly  Conduct,  Petty  Assault,  and  (2)  Drunk 
and  Incapable,  in  Scotland  (witfa  Chart,  vide  Appendix  IV.). 


. 

Appr&ensiona 

Yean. 

Population. 

•• 

1 

2. 

Total. 

1880 

... 

53,988 

26,867 

80,855 

1881 

3,673,820 

54,676 

28,800 

83,476 

1882 

... 

vCly^OO 

89,112 

87,598 

1888 

... 

tWfjWWf 

81,548 

96,127 

1884 

... 

66,760 

28,178 

94,938 

1885 

... 

§9,151 

88,802 

82,953        1 

1886  i 

... 

58,589 

88.401 

81,990 

1887 

69,860 

85,826 

85,186 

.      1888 

63^422 

88,045 

91,467 

1889 

64t659 

81,983 

96,642 

1890 

3,945,000 

70,329 

36,293 

106,622 

1891 

8,96fi,400 

70,019 

85,141 

105,160 

1892 

4,02fi,500 

68,890 

34,240 

1 

103,130 

1893 

4,050,000 

66,686 

31,841 

1 

98,427 

1 

% 

+  10 

+  23 

1 
1 

+  18 

+  21 

Phis  sign  indicates  percentage  increase,  minus,  decrease,  between  1880  and  1893. 
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APPENDIX    VIL 

RETURN  OP  UTILISED  and  VACANT  ACCOMMODATION  in  56   out    of    66 
POORHOUSES  IN  SCOTLAND,  prepared  by  Dr  J.  F.  Sutherland. 


i 

POOKHOUBM. 

a 
S 

1^ 
K 

0--S 

§ 

ll 

>  S 

•< 

It 

< 

Post  Town. 

4, 

PooRUonsRs. 

1 

< 

i 
|3 

-1 

Post  Town. 

A 

D 

1 

1 

TliureoC.,*. 

149 

8 

141 

98% 

12'  Halkirk. 

28 

Cunninghame  C,     . 

479 

246 

233 

48%  282 

Irrine. 

2 

Kirkpatrick-Fleming,  C, 

96 

10  '    86 

89% 

11   Ecclefechan. 

29 

Linlithgow  C, 

230 

128 

107 

48%   112 

Linlithgow. 

8 

Orkney  C 

60 

6 

44 

88% 

6,  Kirkwall. 

80 

Long  Island  C, 

20 

11 

9 

46%     10 

Locfamaddy. 

4 

SkyeC 

76 

11 

64 

85% 

10,  Portree. 

31 

IsUy  C,         .        . 

48 

26 

22 

46%     29 

Bowmore. 

6 

Malic,       . 

126 

21 

104 

88% 

21 

Tobermory. 

32 

InTemess, 

178 

98 

76 

«% 

84 

Inverness. 

6 

Upper  Kithadale,  . 

126 

26 

100 

80% 

24 

Thomhill. 

83 

St  Cnthbert's  C,     . 

884 

498 

891 

44% 

461 

EdinUnrgK      ' 

7 

Peebles  C 

90 

21 

69 

76% 

22 

Peebles. 

34 

Wigtown  C,    . 

184 

74 

60 

44% 

67 

Straniaer. 

8     Morayshire  C,      . 

160 

38 

112 

74% 

84 

Elgin. 

85 

Athole  C, 

70 

40 

80 

42% 

40 

Ballinlnig.        ' 

9  !  Wick  and  Latheton  C, 

60 

13 

37 

74% 

12 

Lybster. 

86     InvereakC,    . 

104 

61 

43 

41% 

58 

MusuelbuTgh. 

10 

Jedburgh  C, 

72 

19 

63 

78% 

13 

Jedburgh. 

87  j  Edinburgh,     . 

811 

478 

838 

41% 

446 

Slateford. 

u 

Hawick  C,  .       .       . 

133 

37 

96 

72% 

85 

Hawick. 

38  1  Old  Machar     . 

270 

157 

113 

41% 

151 

Aberdeen. 

12 

BUck  Isle  C,       . 

Totol,       .        . 

100 

30 

70 

70% 

27 

Fortrose. 

39  Stirling  C,      . 

40  !  Falkirk,  . 

ToUl,       . 

176 
164 

103 
97 

73 
67 

41% 
40% 

85 
84 

Stirling.           1 

1216 

240 

976 

80% 

226 

Falkirk. 

3663 

2007 

1556 

48% 

1869 

B 

E 

i 

13 

Kirkcndbright  C. 

136 

46 

91 

«7% 

86 

Kirkcndbright 

41 

Dumfries, 

132 

82 

60 

38% 

68 

1 
Dumfries. 

U 

KelfloC,     . 

70 

26 

44 

62% 

21 

Kelso. 

42 

Galashiels  C,  . 

65 

40 

25 

88% 

36 

Galashiels. 

16 

Lochgilphead  C, . 

72 

28 

44 

61% 

24 

Lochgilphead. 

ii 

Lanark,  . 

60 

37 

28 

38% 

83 

Lanark. 

16 

Lorn  C,       .       .       . 
Total,       . 

284 

93 

141 

60% 

89 

Oban. 

44 

46 

Kincardine  C, 
Zetland  C,      . 

119 
60 

76 
82 

44 

18 

37% 
86% 

72 
28 

Stonehaven. 

612 

192 

320 

62% 

170 

Lerwick. 

46  1  Upper  Stratheam  C, 

80 

64 

26 

82% 

61 

Aucbterarder. 

17 

c 

Abbey,         .        .       . 

665 

268 

387 

58% 

288 

Pautley. 

47 

Kirkcaldy  C.  . 
Total,       . 

180 

88 

42 

32% 

77 

KinghoRL 

686 

408 

228 

86% 

364 

18 

Monkland,  Old,    .       '. 

276 

120 

166 

66% 

101 

Coatbridge. 

F 

19 

Easter  Boes  C,     . 

100 

44 

66 

66% 

48 

Tain. 

48 

Perth,     . 

210 

148 

62 

29% 

146 

Perth. 

20 

East  Lothian  C,  . 

88 

89 

49 

65% 

37 

Prestonkirk. 

49 

Arbroath  C,   . 

128 

92 

86 

28% 

80 

Arbroath. 

21 

Dalkeith  C, 

121 

64 

67 

65% 

49 

Dalkeith. 

60 

Dysart  C, 

156 

112 

43 

27% 

108 

Thornton. 

22 

Campbeltown, 

124 

66 

68 

64% 

66 

Campbeltowu. 

61 

Pauley,  .        .        . 

283 

216 

67 

26% 

206 

Paiiiley. 

23 

Satherland  C,      • 

60 

23 

27 

54% 

22 

Bonarbridge. 

62 

Leith,  South,  . 

288 

214 

74 

25% 

214 

Leith. 

i 

24 

Forfar, 

86 

40 

46 

68% 

45 

Forfer. 

53 

Aberdeen, 

356 

278 

88 

23% 

264 

Aberdeen. 

1  ^ 

Bnchan  C 

188 

65 

73 

62% 

58 

New  Hand. 

54 

Barony    . 

1427 

1105 

322 

22% 

1027 

Qlaagow. 

26 

Nairn  C 

76 

36 

39 

62% 

34 

Nairn. 

56 

New  Monkland 

204 

160 

44 

21% 

138 

Airdrie. 

27 

Leith,  North, 

Total,       . 

120 

69 

61 

50% 

67 

Leith. 

56 

KyleC,  .        .        . 
Total,       . 

168 
8219 

135 

83 

20% 

122 

Ayr. 

1832 

804 

1028 

68% 

789 

2456 

764 

23% 

2294 

•  C— Combination. 

Maximum  number  of  Inmates  in  the  66  Poorhouses,  10,061.    Average  daily  number,  9285.    Total  Accommodation,  16,180. 
In  Poorhousee  at  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Govan  (when  Lunatics  removed  to  new  A^lnm,  Vacancies  may  reach  20%),  Hamilton,  Dnnde*-,fC*mbn«- 
n<3than,  Dumbarton,  Maybole,  Dunfermline,  Vacancies  vary  from  0  %  to  19  %. 

Cost  for  Management  alotu  of  A,  1-12,  is  £2280 ;  of  B,  18-16,  £1000 ;  of  C  17-27,  £8870— Total,  £7100. 
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APPENDIX    VIII. 
RETURN    PREPARED  BY  Dr  J.  F.  Sutherland,   Showing   Grouping   op   62 

POORHOUSES     ACCORDING     TO     GEOGRAPHICAL     POSITION    (WITH    Map),   TO 
INDICATE   HOW   27   MIGHT   BE   CLOSED. 


PDOBB0V8M. 


a 
•J 

i 

a 
a 


£«  !  > 


BntAaxs. 


POOBROQBBS. 


§ 

OS 

1 

g 


.M   at 


•s 


EnuHKa 


CATTHNKt*. 

1.  Thurso,*. 

2.  Wick,*    . 


Onap  11. 
Intkritsss. 

1.  Inremeas, 

2.  Elgin,*    . 
S.  Fortroee,* 

4.  Tain,*     . 

5.  Nairn, 

6.  Sutherbod,* 


Qrvvp  III. 
Abkrdbsm. 

1.  Aberdeen, 

2.  Old  Machar, 
8.  Stonehaven,* 


0nwp  IV. 

FOBTAK. 

1.  Arbroath, 

2.  Forfar,     . 


Oroup  V. 
Pektr. 

1.  Perth,      . 

2.  Anchtetarder, 
8.  BalUnlnig,* 


Qrouip  VL 
Fm. 

1.  Kirkcaldy, 

2.  Dysart,    . 

8.  Dnnfermline, 


Qrmtp  VII. 
Falkikk. 

1,  Linlithgow, 

2.  Stirling,  . 
8.  Falkirk,* 


Orauf  VIII. 

EDINB0BOH. 

1.  StCnthberti,  , 

2.  Edinburgh,  . 
8.  South  Leith,  . 
4,  North  Leith,* . 
6.  Dalkeith,* 

6.  Musaelbargh,  . 

7.  Prestonkirk,*  , 


140 
SO 


8 
18 


141 
87 


*  Both  might  be 
ch)sed-199. 


199 


21       178 


Vacanciee  90  %. 


178 
160 
100 
100 
75 
SO 


98 
88 
30 
44 
86 
28 


648 


856 
270 
119 


745 


278 

167 

76 


606 


76 
112 
70 
66 
89 
27 


'Three  of  this  gronp 
might  be  closed 
-800. 


879 


Yaeanciee  68  %. 


US 
44 


*  One  might  be 
cloeed-119. 


240 


Vacancies  82  %. 


128 

86 


218 


40 


86 
46 


NO. 


182 


81 


Vaeandei  88  %. 


210 
80 
70 


860 


180 
166 
108 


888 


280 
176 
164 


670 


884 
811 
288 
120 
121 
104 
88 


148 
64 
40 


62 
26 
80 


242   118 


88 

112 

88 


283 


128 

108 

97 


823 


498 

478 
214 
59 
64 
61 
89 


42 
48 
20 


106 


107 
78 
67 


247 


2416  1898  1018 


891 
883 
74 
61 
67 
48 
49 


Vacancies  82  %. 


NU. 


Vacancies  27  %. 


*  One  might  be 
closed -164. 


Vacancies  48  %. 


Vacancies  42  %. 


Group  IX. 
Glasgow. 

1.  Barony,  . 

2.  Glasgow, 
8.  GoTan,     . 
4.  Abbey,    . 
6.  Paisley,*. 

6.  Coatbridge, 

7.  Hamilton,* 

8.  Airdrie,   . 

9.  Lanark,*. 

10.  Cambosnethan 


*  One  of  this  gronp 
might  be  uosed 
-70. 


Group  X, 
Atb. 

1.  Ayr,*       . 

2.  Irvine, 

3.  May  bole,* 


Group  XL 
Qalashiels. 

1.  Hawick,  . 

2.  Peebles,* 

3.  Jedbnigh,* 

4.  Kelso,*^  . 

5.  Galashiels,* 


Group  XII. 

DUXTIUIS. 

1.  Dumfries, 

2.  Ecclefeohan,* 

3.  ThornhiU,* 


*  Three  might  be 
doaed— 829. 


Graupt  Xm. 
Insitlab  and 

RUIOTK. 

1.  Portree,* 

2.  Tobermory,* 

3.  Lochmaddy,* 

4.  Oban,       . 

5.  Lochralphead, 

6.  Campbeltown, 

7.  Bowmore, 

8.  Stranraer, 

9.  Kirkcudbright, 
0.  KirkwaU,* 

11.  Lerwick, . 

12.  New  Maud, 


1427 
1648 
808 
655 
288 
276 
170 
204 
80 
120 


5546 


168 

479 

48 


696 


188 
90 
72 
70 
65 


480 


182 

96 

126 


864 


76 
125 

20 
234 

72 
124 

48 
184 
186 

60 

50 
138 


1105 
1481 
778 
268 
216 
120 
150 
160 
37 
102 


822 
62 
35 

387 
67 

156 
20 
44 
23 
18 


*  Three  might  be 
closed -618. 


4412 


1134 


Vacancies  20  %. 


185 

246 

41 


88 

283 

7 


*  Two  might  be 
closed -216. 


422 


278 


Vacancies  40  %. 


87 
21 
19 
26 
40 


96 
69 
68 
44 
26 


'  Four  might  be 
doaed -297. 


148 


287 


Vaoauoiea  66  %. 


82 
10 
26 


60 

86 

100 


*  Two  might  be 
closed -222. 


118 


286 


Vacancies  66  %. 


11 
21 
11 
98 
28 
56 
26 
74 
46 
6 

32 
66 


64 

104 

9 

141 

44 

68 

22 

60 

01 

44 

18 

78 


Vacancies  85  %, 

"        "I 
•.        60%. 


"6- 

45%. 
44 

67 
88% 
86''' 
62 


I  1206  '    468 


788 


*  Four  might  be 
closed -270. 


If.B. — Firtt.    By  the  grouping  of  poorliouses  within  short  and  convenient  distance  of  one  another,  *28  having  accommodation 
for  2400,  might  be  closed. 
Second.  In  Group  XIII  (Insular  ami  Remote),  *4,  having  accommodation  for  270,  might  be  closed. 
Third.    Averaging  the  cost  of  management  alone  at  9d.  per  head  per  week,  for  whom  accommodation  is  sanctioned  in 

these  *2tf  poorhonses,  the  sum  amounts  to  £5200. 
FourA.  Greenock  and  Dumbarton,  and  Dundee  East  aud  West,  would,  according  to  geographical  poeititw,  form  two 
Groups,  but  the  fonr  poorhooaea  are  generally  fall. 
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APPENDIX   IX. 


Table  prepared  by  Secretary  fitom  Beturnt  furnished  by  Chief  Constables,  showing  Arajreheasions  and  Re-apprehensions, 
&c.,  in  tke  Counties  and  Barghs  for  th«  Ye»r  1893,  and  tk^  p«3Rentage  of  tB«  latber  to  the  fiuner. 


(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(1) 

(2) 

(8} 

Number  of  Pet^ns  Apprehended  or  Cited 

in  the  Year  1893  for  the  Offences  specified 

in  App.  X.,  not  including  re-apprehensions 

or  re-citationa  of  the  same  person  within 

the  Year  1893,  i.e.,  nU  counting  amfi 

person  more  (Aan  onee. 

Number  of  Persons 

given  in  Col.  1 
Be-apprebeuded  or 
Re-cited  within  the 

Year  1898  for 
Offfepcee  of  »U  kinds. 

Percentage 

QfBo- 
apprehen- 
sions  to 
Apprehen- 
sions. 

Number  of  Persons  Apprehended  or  Cited 

in  the  {ear  1893  for  the  Offences  specified 

in  App.  A.,  not  ineladin;;  re-apprehensions 

<V  re-citations  of  the  same  person  within 

the  Year  1898,  t,e.,  not  counting  any 

person  more  than  once. 

Nnmbtr  of  Paiaans 
given  in  Col.  I 

Re-apprehemled  or 

Re-cited  within  the 
Year  1898  for 

Offences  of  all  kinds. 

PeToentage 

ofRe- 
appr«ben- 
sionato 
Apprehen- 
sion*. 

COUNTIES. 

M. 

P. 

Totol. 

3»7 

1    F. 

1 

Tbtal. 

% 

BURGHS. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 
^033 

Total. 

% 

Lanark,  . 

4025 

1207 

m» 

1168 

1 

66Q 

JO 

Oamgom,. 

98,437 

io,nf 

84.1 » 

2,295 

4,82» 

tg 

Ayr.        .        . 

im 

m 

288« 

l«l     1  100 

261 

9 

Edinburgh, 

NoR« 

turn. 

Stirling, . 

1542 

354 

1896 

160    :    58 

218 

11 

Dundee,  . 

2243 

1126 

as«9 

219 

m* 

»» 

n 

Edinborgh,     . 

1800 

294 

1594 

106        43 

149 

9 

AberAem, 

1770 

928 

2298 

178 

125 

303 

IS 

Fife, 

1166 

288 

1456 

... 

... 

Qovan,    . 

1826 

S44 

1870 

161 

*«• 

197 

10 

Dumbarton,    . 

uu 

mi 

im 

»0 

14 

64 

* 

Qreenock, 

1104 

070 

1884 

134 

m 

987 

16 

Linlithgow,     . 

1079 

848 

U%1 

u« 

as 

148 

10 

I*ith.     .        . 

10ft8 

428 

16U 

183 

74 

207 

13 

Renfrew, . 

7M 

2M 

»»f 

40 

u 

61 

6 

HualflJ.  .        . 

vm 

271 

m7 

.161 

64 

215 

n 

Perth,     . 

689 

221 

910 

90 

59 

149 

16 

I\itick»^ 

au 

as. 

1U2L 

101 

32 

133 

II 

Aberdeen, 

732 

116 

848 

80 

12 

92 

10 

Rrth,     . 

64S 

884 

1026 

78 

77 

156 

IS 

Elgin,     . 

615 

117 

732 

71 

18 

89 

IS 

Ayr. 

747 

248 

995 

110 

69 

169 

17 

Haddington,    . 

480 

140 

6M 

S 

I 

6 

I 

Qamilton, 

781 

'     164 

94* 

67 

•  1» 

80 

*  1 

ArgyU,    .        . 

t6A 

U2 

6M 

49 

8« 

70 

u 

Qnmkarto*,    . 

726 

148 

871 

149 

38 

187 

« 

Ross  tc  Cromarty, 

472 

66 

m 

81 

2 

38 

6 

Kilmarnock,    . 

619 

104 

818 

188 

4» 

829 

18 

Banff,     . 

*vs 

«& 

*X% 

M 

6 

68 

IS 

^kcaldy,      . 

686 

165 

750 

134 

m 

184 

u 

Roxburgh, 

326 

'     74 

400 

67 

13 

70 

17 

StixUog,. 

496 

2Bi 

7T» 

% 

14 

46 

s 

Dnmfries, 

297 

47 

844 

36 

16 

52 

15 

nnmfrJBH, 

474 

liZ 

817 

78 

22 

96 

IB 

Wigtown, 

246 

86 

830 

17 

6 

23 

6 

I|£fii&itk 

&li4. 

8fi. 

Kfin 

,     98 

24 

122 

IS 

Kincardine,     . 

272 

41 

8UI 

44 

» 

47 

IS- 

*wick,  .         . 

881 

118 

499 

88 

2ft 

n2 

gg 

Berwick,. 

a» 

«« 

2W 

• 

4 

18 

* 

Danfermline,  . 

336 

86 

421 

102 

16 

U8 

es 

Kirkcndbright, 

in 

U. 

2W! 

t» 

a 

15 

S 

Ajrdrie,  . 

289 

7» 

86& 

«0 

*f 

M7 

t9 

CaithneM, 

2S9 

30 

269 

46 

6 

61 

19 

PbTt-fflMgOW,  . 

27fr 

8t 

802 

34 

6 

40 

11 

Inverness, 

202 

16 

218 

27 

2 

29 

IS 

AiDiuftlil, 

ttt 

W 

278- 

14 

6 

19 

1 

7 

Forfar,    . 

174 

48 

217 

12 

6 

18 

8 

Johnstone, 

210 

69 

269 

61 

6 

57 

il 

Peebles,  .       . 

135 

88 

178 

11 

2 

18 

r 

AJloa,      .        . 

179 

79 

268 

8 

3r 

11 

f 

Clackmannan, . 

I2» 

27 

m 

]» 

I 

18 

8. 

;  Gtlashjnk       . 

190 

44 

24a 

.1 

... 

1 

* 

Selkirk,  . 

m 

24 

i4e 

Vt 

» 

28 

Iff 

'R*n&«^.        . 

146 

43 

ia» 

22 

6 

28 

IS 

Kinross,  . 

70 

15 

» 

9 

X 

7 

8 

Rothesay, 

1      139 

85 

174 

10 

5 

15 

8 

Sutherland,     . 

m 

10 

■ 

» 

t 

1 

AQantrose, 

124 

40 

164 

12 

i 

W 

10 

Nairn,     . 

69. 

9    i      2Gt 

... 

••« 

F«rfar,     . 

106 

47 

IBK 

4 

9 

7 

4 

Bute,      . 

aoi 

9 

4ft 

■*• 

•  ** 

Brechin, . 

98 

29 

lar 

7 

4 

U 

8 

k 

BfoughtyPftny 

61 

89 

9r 
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APPENDIX  XL 


Table  prepared  by  Secretary  from  Retnrns  of  Chief  Constables,  showing  the  number  of  Males  and  Females  appre- 
hended during  1893  in  Cities  and  "Bnrghajm  times  and  vpwa/rds,  for  the  offences  specified  in  Appendix  X. 
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NamlwT  of  Hales  and  Females  apprehended /w  times  and  v,pward$  daring  1898 
for  the  specific  offences  (o)  to  (e). 
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i-2 

"i 

117 
186 

68 
127 

28 
76 

16 
66 

11 

87 

7 
38 

22 

1 
U 

2 
9 

11 

9 

7 

7 

8 

3 

8 

... 

8 

1 

1 

244 
S97 

1484 
(696 

6 
7-7 

22 
21 

69 
260 

85 
170 

40 
90 

27 

67 

CteAXD  Total,... 

808 

186 

103 

71 

48 

40 

23 

12 

11 

11 

9 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

3 

1 

1 

S41 

5079 

7-2 

43 

829 

256 

130 

" 

*  Si 
those  wJtaie 


it  authorited  by  Mr  Boyd,  Ok^f  OonttabU,  to  my  that  to  the  total  0/  886 /or  OUugoie,  166  more  may  be  mfeiy  added  a*  ttfrtientinf 
eould  not  be  trcued  in  the  Segittenof  the  nine  d^ermt  DUriiions  of  the  CSiy. 
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APPENDIX    XII. 

Table  prepared  by  Secretary,  from  Beturos  of  Chief  Constables  of  Counties,  of  Males  and  Females  in  the 
Counties,  apprehended  during  1893 /iw  times  and  upwards,  for  the  ofiPences  specified  in  Appendix  X. 


COUNTIBS. 

Five  times  and  upviards 

for  the  specific  offences 

in  Appendix  X. 

Tot 

Total 
appre- 
hensions 

Average 
No. 

Age. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Under 
20. 

20 
to 
SO 

30 

and 

under 

40. 

40 

and 

under 

50. 

50 
and 

wards. 

Total. 

Lanarkshire,  Males 
Females 

2 

3 

1 

1 

... 

•  •• 

1 

6 
2 

35 
19 

6 
9-5 

... 

2 

3 

1 
2 

... 

6 
2 

Stirling,  .    .  Males 
Females 

2 
6 

2 

... 

1 

... 

2 
8 

10 
4ff 

5 
6-6 

2 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

2 
8 

Ayr,   .     .     .  Males 
Females 

5 
2 

2 

... 

... 

1 

5 
5 

25 
31 

5 
6-2 

1 

3 

4 

1 
1 

^^ 

5 
5 

Perth,      .     .  Males 
Females 

2 
3 

1 

•  ■• 

... 

3 
3 

16 
16 

5-3 
5 

... 

... 

2 

1 
3 

3 
3 

Argyllshire, .  Males 
F«.aales 

2 

1 

1 

1 

... 

.4 

1 

24 

7 

6 

7 

... 

1 

2 
1 

1 

4 
1 

linlitbgow, .  Males 
Females 

2 

1 

... 

1 

4 

24 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Edinburgh,  .  Males 
Females 

2 
1 

... 

... 

2 

1 

10 
5 

5 
5 

... 

1 

1 
1 

... 

2 
1 

Total, 

28 

10 

2 

4 

1 

1 

46 

266 

5-7 

1 

8 

13 

17 

7 

46 

Aberdeen,  Banff,  Renfrew,  Elincardioe,  Dumfries,  Kbkcudbright,  Elgin,  Caithness,  Berwick,  Dumbarton,  Ross  and. 
Cromarty,  each  one ;  Roxburgh  two ;  and  Wigtown  three.    The  other  ten  counties  nil.    Total  16. 

Total  for  the  Counties,  62 

Total  for  the  Burghs,  841         (App.  XI.) 

903 
Add  165  for  Glasgow,  165 

•  Total,        1068 
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APPENDIX    XTII. 

Table  prepared  by  Secretary,  from  Returus  of  Goveniors  of  Prisons,  showing  Commitments  to  Prison 
for  the  Yeai-s  1865,  1875,  1885,  and  1893,  for  the  following  Offences :— (a)  Breach  of  Peace  and 
Petty  Assaults;  (b)  Drunkenness,  Dfnnk  and  Incapable,  Drunk  and  Disorderly;  (c)  Begging  aud 
Vagrancy ;  (d)  Prostitution ;  (e)  Petty  Thefts  punished  by  Sentences  of  14  days  and  under. 


G  LAS  G  0  W. 

1 
1        1865. 

1 

1875. 

1885. 

189.3. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No.  of  Fersont 
cummltted  for 

the  above 
otTences  during 

ISM,— no( 
amnlitig  ony 
Pri$onei  more 

Uinnoncf. 

Nn.  of  Perfons 

ill  Column  • 

re-committed 

nrithiii  the 

year  1S93  for 

oIIeDceg  of  all 

kinds. 

1 

M.\f.\  T. 

M. 

1          ' 
F.  1    T. 

■M.    •  F. 

T. 

M.     F.       T. 

Males.    Females. 

Males.    1  Femalea. 

M.     F.     T. 

M.  '  F. 

T.  ■ 

(a) 

968 

395 

1363 

1C37 

3te8i   2,025 

32091101 

4,(10 

22921247    3,539 

1 

...     j     Steady 

1 
1 

...   ; 

'     {b) 

1042 

1083 

212S 

5843 

tM;{r.  10,678 

•42555850 

10,105 

•4t556146'    6,611 

...     1    Steady 

...   1 

~ 

(<:) 

49 

53 

102 

27 

u 

30 

119     32 

181 

96     26       122 

1 

1   ■•■ 

,  ... 

<rf) 

155 

IS.'i 

... 

1314 

1,814 

... 

1699 

1,^99 

...    1609     1,809 

...    1        ... 

Slight,  '93 

1 
1  — 

•  .. 

(e)    ,  146j 

144|  290 

275i  188;      463 

§515 

317 

832 

§367   226,      583 

._    Ilnc.76&'85 

1  D«r.  "93 

...  1  ...  i  ... 

;  Total,  :2205; 

1 

18304035 

1 

7782:6728!  14,610 

{        1 

8128  8999' 17,127 

32109264  12,464 

...    !    Steady 

1 

2S06  5056  7862  307  1674  18S1 

1 

B  A  R  L I  N  N  I  E. 

'               1 

379   ... 

879 

1108 1108 

Slight 

... 



i    (ft)  1  ...  :  ...  i  ... 

•23151  ... 

'X\5 

6303   ...  '    6303 

Slight 

1   ,.)  ;  ... 

...      ... 

291  ... 

29 

170i  ...  '      170 

Incr. ' 

...   1   ... 

(d)  ;  ... 

...      ... 

... 

...  1  ... 

... 

...      ...       ... 

1 



1  *" 

W  ,  -  1 

1 

§ioi! ... 

101 

295|§...  1      295 

Incr. 

...        ,        ... 

1  Total.  '        i        1 

1 

2,824|  ... 

2,824 

7.S76!  ...  '    7876 

...     1 

1 

5583 

6.')S3'l245    ...lOtt 

Total  of  Glasgow,  Males, 

8.128    ... 

8,128 

3210,  ...       3210 

...     i 

...        '        ... 

2806 

2806,  307    ...  1  m 

Total  of  Barlionie  &  Olaigow, 
Males, 

10,952 

...     10,952| 

^1086'   ...      ll,08t) 

1        ' 

Slight 

1 

93S9 

...  J9389ll552    ... 

1.552 

EDINBURGH. 

1             I        1    "  ; 
(a)    113401723:8063 

16581376'    80:J4 

1781,1119 

»0(l 

1813 

10901    2903Stee(l)- 
372;      f69J8te«<ly 

... 

Steady 

1 

(ft)    '    42     55    97 

35     51.        86 

1371  172 

309 

397 

Steady 

1        1 
...  1    ..  1  ... 

<«) 

H    97    ia 

S»     14,        72 

Ul,    14 

155 

90 

6 

^ 

... 

id) 

...     373  373 

...  ■  910      810 

...    ;  285 

»55 

335 

m 

... 

1    Steady 



(«) 

78|    55'  133 

96     46'      142 

aoo!  82 

5!82 

307 

105 

41  ^steady 

Steady 

1 

...  1 

i- 

Total,  ]161 4  2248  3757 

1«4723!»7'     4244 

23691672     3631 

2607  laOhj    4416|steadyi   Incr.  "OS 

1 

1997'  0542951 

1 

497   310:  807 

1                                                                                         1)  U  N  I)  E  B. 

1 

1      (a)       114     81    145 

338   101,      439 

4i.3  516 

1369 

1175;  684     1809Stea.ly;    Steady 

1 

...  1  ... 

'      (6)      362  460  852 

105l'l047|    'W 

473  3C3 

83! 

486  681     1167 

Steady 

Steady 

■ 

...  ,  ... 

..- 

,      (c)           4       4       8 

^1      '          \ 

'59      4 

63 

23       3         26 

... 

1 

'  (..  ;... 

...       88        88 

19 

19 

226'      226 

1 

Steady 

, 

...  ' 

]      (e)    ■  -87^    Hi   1*8 

1«8    -SO'      258 

122     41 

1 

1^ 

166 

6t-       284 

...    :    ... 

6Sfc 

1  Total,    6»7|  556115^15601327.    2887 

l»07i  943'    2460 
1        ' 

1850 

161i 

3462.Bt«aily 

Steady 

1        ...        |1457,  771'2228 

1                  .            •   1 

326 

810 

ABERDEEK. 

(a) 

217 

119 

3.3« 

269  131 1      40C 

362   IK 

1      605 

431 

220      651 

Steady 

Steady 

...  1  ... 

(*)i 

100 

104 

204 

Ih!    85 

m 

261   13« 

!      W7 

1 

239 

173      41J 

Staady 

atMdy 

1 

...  ,  ... 

>•• 

!    (0) 

18 

3 

21 

23|      1 

8( 

47,      ( 

i        63 

27 

6     ,  33 

...  1  ... 

... 

[d) 

1 

e 

( 

... 

S( 

5« 

4     5! 

)        63 

1 

114<      114 

Steady 

... 

{') 

13 

4 

!• 

3] 

i 

)        4( 

63'    25 

2        8E 

72 

37|      109 

Steady 

Steady 

...  ]  ... 

Total, 

31{ 

23£ 

5* 

48- 

r  288'      721 

727  37( 

1     110S 

769'  550,    1319JStea<ly 

Steady 

679  276 

864|  141,  306 

6M 

[ 
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APPEFDIX    Xrr i:—wnimuM 


COMlCITiaCNXa.  to    Pp  tfan V e/ynlinvf^ 


QBBENOCK. 

1866. 

1 

1879. 

■ 

1885. 

'        W93. 

Increaea 

D«(8re«se. 

Ho.  of  Persons  }fo.  tit  Persons 

tfee  above  '»-coimnltted 
Memiet  diiring      wilbiD  the 

1803,— iwf  -year  1803  for 
cmmting  any  itSen^B  uf  all 
Pritoner  more          louUa. 

(ten  onfe. 

|M. 

F.     T. 

U. 

F. 

T. 

U. 

F. 

T. 

Ji.    F. 

T. 

Bdalei. 

FemalM. 

Malea. 

Pem^e^ 

V. 

F. 

T. 

;m. 

P. 

T. 

(o)   '  345 

254   .^99 

564 

375 

939 

526 

448 

973 

1 
466'  432 

898 

Decreaw 

Decr^se 

I 

... 

,      "  1 

(») 

66 

30 

96 

S92 

382|    774 

307 

234 

541 

'260 

192 

472 

• 

Deciease 

D«orsa8f. 

1  "■• 

... 

' '  -  1 

(«) 

6 

2 

8 

1 

1 

26 

8 

34 

5 

3 

8 

.  '*• 

... 

id) 

87 

87 

' 

3E 

35 

• 

50 

50 

' 

20'      20 

... 

Decrease 

'... 

; 1  ...  i 

(0 

80 

25 

55 

lOT 

W 

144 

9S 

39 

134 

•i8 

21       87 

1 

Decieaw 

Decrease 

' i-l 

Total,  1  447 

398j  84S 

itm 

m  189S 

953 

779 

1732 

817 

6681  1185 

1 

Steady 

Steady 

m 

807 

970f91 

1  138  224 

4Y«. 

(a)   .    63     35'    98 

35al  150 

502 

541 

204 

745 

704 

1 

345'  1X»49 

Steady 

Steady 

... 

... 

1 
1  - 

(*)    1    20J    83:    53 

"a 

47 

12a 

74 

47 

121 

250 

120'    S70 

Steady 

Steady 

(0)     ,       * 

f      !i 

•    9 

e 

it 

4fr 

♦ 

*^ 

49 

9 

S» 

•      ... 

..    ' 

«i)        ... 

... 

U 

1» 

._ 

4Q 

40 

8        8 

1 

... 

Decrease 

(«) 

31 

31     62 

33 

13 

46 

68 

80 

107 

186 

42     178 

Steady!  Increase 

... 

ToUd, 

118j  1W|  218 

467 

23« 

701 

72(1 

334 

1  1060 

1135 

523  1458 

Sttady!    Steady 

•^« 

... 

900 

288 

11881  164 

106,  269 

PBRTH. 

.     (»)     ... 

... 

...  .    ... 

... 

1     : 

523'  305     m 

••• 

..• 

•  •• 

... 

1 

...  j 

(6)      ... 

•.* 

180j  207,    887 

... 

... 

.    (<d      ... 

...|    ...- 

... 

...- 

40 

16      64 

... 

... 

... 

:  (4)  i ... 

..- 

... 

... 

...  ,    31       31 

.#. 

... 

(0)     ... 

... 

...  i  ...  1    ... 

... 

.„ 

60;    2a       86 

...     1 

Total,    ... 

...  1  ...  ,    ... 

... 

812|  684   1^6 

...    1        ... 

... 

637;  364 

1001 

1881  125 

263| 

1 

INVERNESS. 

(a)  <  36 

4      40 

41 

9 

50 

9t 

29 

122 

247 

48,    395 

Steady 

Steady 

' 

... 

1 

<») 

26 

8      33 

25 

18 

43 

1$ 

11 

24 

86 

29      116 

Inc. '93 

Steady 

... 

...  1 

(<!)• 

8|  at    d 

10 

3 

13 

8 

7 

15 

20 

1        21 

... 

M. 

... 

... 

1 

W    l-l    «'      6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

2         2 

« 

••• 

(e)    !  22  1    5'|    27 

29 

10 

39 

24 

5  i      29 

45 

7  ;     52 

Incr. 

.M 

Total,     88  1  26     111 

10^  50 

159 

188 

58  j    196 

398 

87      485 

Steady 

Steady 

....         1         - 

849 

52 

401 

69  '  16 

( 

85 

MAXWELLTOWN. 

(o) 

2a8 

it  266| 

220l    8« 

300 

24S 

78 

823 

249 

91     MO 

tecr. 

lDcr«ase. 

•  •• 

.» 

... 

... 

(6) 

84 

31 

11! 

18 

7 

25 

54 

25 

79 

4S 

12|     56 

... 

.», 

ms»4s 

§ts»dy 

(c) 

7 

-. 

7 

•A    1 

3 

13 

2 

15 

12 

i\     16 

... 

... 

{d) 

U 

11 

...'    1      1 

10 

10 

5        5 

Total, 

82 

le   4! 

46     3l|      67 

34 

IS 

47 

80      9;      39  1 

Decrease 

Deor<»8e 

341 

m|  444 

286:  lid 

396 

346 

128 

474 

334 

12I1    455 

ITery  alight 

VerysHght 

251 

71 

322 

S3 

eo 

183 
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APPENDIX    XVIL 


Return  for  1893  re  Vagrants  and  B^gais,  prepared  by  Dr  J.  F.  Satherland. 


1 

, 

2. 

8. 

4 

6. 

'Vagnmts  and  Bcgpn  challenged 
by  police  dnimg  1898. 

Number  of  indi* 

Tidoals  (adults) 

tepresented  by  those 

ehallenged. 

Number 
of  appre- 

Census of  Vagrants  and  Beggars 

in  June  1898,  from  1894  Report 

of  Inspector  of  Constabulary. 

Ratio 
of  adult 
ragranti 

(Approximate.) 

hensions 
in  1898. 

1^000 

Uen. 

Women. 

TotaL 

Children 

Males. 

Fem. 

TotaL 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL" 

Children 

t§:r 

Ayr,        .        .        . 

21,616 

4070 

26,686 

1639 

•  •• 

SOS 

196 

54 

250 

36 

14 

7,055 

1000 

8,055 

791 

..• 

••• 

•  ■• 

99 

289 

24 

313 

7 

10 

Forfar,    . 

8,188 

3120 

11,308 

1301 

5458 

2080 

7638 

6 

73 

48 

.  121 

54 

20 

Edinburgh, 

6,654 

2307 

8,961 

1461 

•  •• 

>•* 

•  •• 

29 

219 

54 

273 

11 

25 

Domfriee, 

6,999 

706 

7,706 

362 

•  •• 

..• 

•  •.a 

166 

240 

62 

292 

43 

47 

Perth,      . 

3,282 

1400 

4,682 

659 

547 

233 

780 

12S 

289 

143 

432 

106 

44 

Fife,        .        .        . 

3,464 

1093 

4,557 

817 

••• 

•  »• 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

418 

61 

479 

54 

33 

Aberdeen, 

3,309 

1136 

4,445 

938 

•  •• 

«•■ 

••• 

67 

311 

163 

464 

188 

29 

Selkirk,  . 

1,024 

142 

1,166 

95 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

••• 

19 

38 

8 

46 

5 

44 

Linlithgow,      . 

2,746 

1106 

3,862 

902 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

140 

197 

23 

220 

22 

41 

Kirkcudbright, 

2,948 

427 

3,376 

178 

169 

48 

207 

S9 

186 

61 

246 

55 

61 

Boxboigh, 

1,727 

181 

1,908 

129 

360 

50 

400 

106 

113 

29 

142 

9 

41 

Kin«ar£ne,     . 

1,381 

422 

1,803 

235 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  «• 

64 

20 

84 

21 

26 

Banf^ 

1,627 

168 

1,786 

81 

*■• 

•  •• 

1050 

6S 

53 

7 

60 

12 

9 

TVlgtown, 

870 

698 

1,668 

63 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

111 

43 

164 

23 

42 

Dumbarton,     . 

1,053 

379 

1,432 

40 

650 

250 

800 

67 

156 

48 

204 

32 

25 

Berwick, . 

1,002 

238 

1,240 

224 

200 

47 

247 

89 

151 

48 

199 

23 

61 

Bo8s  and  Cromarty, . 

1,016 

213 

1,228 

139 

•  •• 

•*• 

••• 

140 

80 

39 

.119. 

66 

16 

Stirling,  . 

960 

211 

1,171 

63 

640 

141 

781 

sa 

80 

23 

103 

23 

9 

Inremeea, 

911 

142 

1,063 

83 

231 

114 

346 

19 

134 

62 

196 

61 

27 

Renfrew, . 

724 

213 

937 

83 

•  •> 

■  •• 

2 

122 

22 

144 

15 

20 

703 

226 

929 

176 

18 

101 

IS 

114 

14 

51 

Peebles,  . 

700 

152 

862 

78 

••• 

•  *• 

90 

51 

26 

•  76 

19 

61 

Sutherland, 

387 

286 

673 

53 

•  «• 

••• 

•  •• 

2 

87 

44 

101 

46 

46 

Caithneea, 

425 

60 

485 

33 

•  •■ 

••• 

••• 

20 

66 

32 

97 

47 

25 

Haddington,    . 

345 

40 

385 

26 

•  •• 

•■■ 

•  •• 

1S5 

168 

44 

212 

24 

56 

Argyll,    .        .        . 

293 

91 

384 

49 

223 

82 

305 

69 

95 

68 

163 

.  93 

21 

Elgin,      . 

142 

91 

233 

6 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

*•• 

76 

122 

36 

158 

27 

36 

Kaim,     . 

88 

26 

113 

20 

*•• 

•  •• 

«•• 

84 

26 

2 

27 

•s* 

31 

Bute,      . 

20 

14 

34 

12 

•  •* 

••• 

••• 

18 

27 

45 

23 

48 

Kinrose,  . 

N 

a 

... 

••• 

... 

•~ 

16 

8 

24 

11 

35 

•^•""i*  {Sr 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Children 

Total,              .t 

1929 

4237 

1321 

£(658. 

1170 

.J6 

676 
610 

148 
194 

724 
804 

32 
59 

TozAL  Couimaa, 

STovAL  Buboes,  . 

2089 

606 

2695 

232 

13 

Ql-gow         .{J^ 

361 
439 

108 
129 

469 
568 

16 
23 

6326 

1927 

8253. 

1402 

' 

Gbind  Total   (Jone 
Census), 

Dundee        .  /  i^ 

88 

27 

115 

9 

9665 

,20 

■^^               \  Dec. 

89 

23 

112 

14 

t  December  Census, 

•     8288 

*It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  are  ehallenged  more  than  oncp  during  the  same  day,  and  often  during  the  year  ia  the 
same  and  other  aounties.  S  From  Inspector  of  Q>nstabnUiy's  Report  for  1898.  t  Ratio  of  apprehensions  per  1000  of  Taorants 

and  beggars  to  population  is  thua  199 ;  of  onUnaiy  population,  87.  $  December  census  in  counties  ia  28  %  lesa  than  June  cSisus : 

in  burghs  it  is  7  %  more. 
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APPENDIX    XVIII. 

Bbtubn  for  1893  re  Tinkers  and  Qipsies,  prepared  by  Secretary  firom  information  snpplied 

by  the  Chief  Constables  of  Counties. 

*  A  very  good  idea  of  Tinker  encampments  will  be  got  from  Plates  I.  and  II.  The  photograph  for  Plate  L, 
which  represents  the  Tinkers'  Cave  near  Wick,  was  kindly  famished  by  Mr  D.  Oeorgeson,  clerk  to  the  Wick 
School  Board ;  and  the  photographs  for  Plate  11.,  which  represent  the  Tinker  encampments  in  Perthshire,  by  Mr 
Wm.  Mitehdl,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board. 


Comma. 

Qipaies  eneunpiiig  for  a 
time  in  the  connties  during 

i8a& 

< 

Eduoatioh. 

TatBU.  If  AKKS. 

ICalee. 

Pern. 

Total 

CMlUCh 

ren. 

SksUsnd,    .      . 

... 

Put 
througli. 

.- 

- 

Bdaostion  nil 

Nevlands. 

Mcney,      .       . 

84 

87 

81 

60 

U 

duldieaienttoln- 
dnitrialSdioole; 
reealt  not  known 

H'Phee,  Newlands, 

Cuthnew,    . 

80 

81 

•1 

69 

IS 

Children  sent  to  In- 
dnetrialSctMols; 
reenltbad 

M'Phee,  Newlands,  Williamson,  Stewart 

Snthaluid, . 

■ 

25 

48 

40 

6 

Mqoritj   get    no 
education 

H'Phee,  Wafiamaon,  Newlands,  Stewart, 
IfDonsld. 

Boss  1)  Ctomtitjr, 

» 

IS 

28 

60 

9 

EdncatienmZ      . 

MThee,  Newknds,  Stawart,  U'Dosald,  Wilson, 

Inramai^    . 

69 

28 

87 

100 

10 

Ednealioiiiia 

Stewart,  WilUamson,  H'Donald,  H'Phee, 
Kelby,  Jaaieson,  Beid,  H<NeiL 

Perl*,.        .       . 

«» 

47 

98 

114 

eo 

Afewctseho«l    . 

M-CkUom,  CameroivH'Bonald,  Baid,  John- 
stone,  Ifowuley,  White. 

AtgyB.        .       . 

t% 

8ft 

66 

60 

so 

A  little  demeataiy 
educatioa 

Onoecon,  Jehnstoae,  H'Donald,  M'JUMar. 
H'Phee,  K'Callam,  Beid,  Stewart,  TownaleiT, 
WiUiaiawB. 

DniatertoB,        • 

88 

7ft 

... 

61 

3 

Edncaeoa  Mt 

H'Odhini,  H^Phee,  Hlioaald,  Beid,  GMbam. 

Num. 

**m 

... 

throi^ 

.- 

... 

M.                                .to 

BIgin..       .       . 

48 

i 

30 

78 

84 

18 

Nine  to  Ihdngtdal 
Schools 

WOSnnson,  Newlands,  Stewart,  KaRgr, 
H'HiUan,  T.inilsay,  H'Phee,  Whita. 

Baoff..       .       . 

1 
1   **• 

thiDOgh. 

... 

Education  «a      . 

H'»iee,  Stewart,  Liadsay,  White. 

Eri%y,  Newhmds,  Lindsay,  Beid,  M9kae, 
WUIioMDn,  WBit^  H'Donald,. Stewart. 

Abeideen,    . 

ft 

ft 

4 

10 

... 

Two  &railies  reside; 
a  few  at  sclidol 

KinMidine,. 

ft* 

... 

... 

•  •> 

Edocation  nil     . 

■ 

Gbaerott,  H'Phee,  Stewart,  CampbeU. 

7or&r, 

)l8 

4ft 

76 

64 

Bdncation  *il 

IbWtasiey,  Cameron,  Eelby,  H'Callnm,  New« 
lands,  Bbid.  EOggins,  Hutchison,  Hartin, 
H'Lanu,  StowarU 

nbAhmmkn 

Bdncation  lUt 

If 'I%<e,  ITDonidd,  IPOillum,  Stewart 

v/iaD&iiiHfiiiBn|       • 

Stirling.      .       . 

18 

8 

ft4 

12 

Some  ean  reHi  aad 
write 

Id&lttki^,. 

ft 

6 

7 

« 

Sehods  in  winter 

Kemtedy,  WMte. 

A|r     .       .       » 

»U 

... 

« 

- 

A  few  oan  read  and 
write 

CampbeU,  Johnstone,  WM«ti»ii_  HIGllaa, 
Wilson,  CXNeil,  Barter,  Stewart 

Bat*,  .       •       • 

~. 

.« 

PtaB 

thrOo^i 

— 

•  •• 

Edncation  «*I      . 

Hlliee,  Camsron,  KeM,  WiHlausdn. 

Wigtown,    . 

1 

1 

2 

••• 

s 

Onsatachdol 

MarshaU,  tf 'Uillaa,  Baxter,.  WilaDn,  SteMrt 

Kirkcudbright    . 

19 

19 

88 

... 

••• 

Edncation  nil      . 

H'Hillan,  O'Neil,  Lindsay,  Baxter,  Haiahall, 
Tawneky,  Stewart 

DuilriM,    .       . 

e 

ft 

4 

*M 

s 

Aliawea&.Madand 
write 

Boxborgb,  •       • 

K 

86 

70 

24 

17 

Edncation  same  as 
other  children 

Blyth,  Douglas,  Norris,  Bntherford,  Tatt 
Young. 

Berwick, 

88 

88 

69 

48 

$1 

Edncation  same  as 
other  children 

itortis,  Watson,  Bntherford,  Tonng. 

Lanoik, 

8 

8 

6 

6 

3 

Education  nil 

Gibson,  Baxter,  O'NeiL 

TOTAI^    . 

606 

471 

977 

726 

282 
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APPENDIX    XIX. 

Census  of  HabUuis  in  Prisons  and  Foorhouses. 

Return  prepared  by  Secretary,  showing  the  number  of  Men  and  Women  found  in  the  10  largest  prisons 
of  Scotland  on  17th  September  1894,  by  Poor  Law  Officials,  and  known  to  them  as  having  been 
Paupers. 


Prisons  visited. 


Parishes 
sending 
officials. 


Number  of 
peisoBS  recog- 
nised. 


Tot 


Number  of 
those  oftener 
than  twice  in 

Poorhonse. 


Tot 


-sU 


II  § 


Ages. 


20-29 


3C-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60  &c. 


Remarks. 


Glasgow 
and 
Sarlinnie 

Edinburgh 

Dundee 

Ahsrdeen 

Greenock 
Peiih  . 
Ayr 

Maxwelltown, 
Invemess 


<l 


City  Parish 
Barony 
Goran        < 

City  Parish 
St  Cvthberi's 

Dvndee 

City  Parish 
OldMachar 

Greenock     . 

Perth 

Ayr,  Ac. 

Dumfries,  &C. 

luvemeis 


22 
9 


16 
3 

9 

1 

4 

12 

2 

1 

2 


41 

19 

6 

10 
3 


6 
1 

14 

15 

7 

1 

0 


63 

28 

7 

25 
6 

17 

7 
I 

18 

27 

9 

2 

2 


23 

17 

1 

8 
3 


6 
1 

14 

11 

7 

1 

0 


28 

26 

1 

14 
6 

10 

7 
1 

18 

80 

9 

2 


>iia9 

140 

]rs 

86 
360 
78 
60 
35 


TOTZL, 


■art     ruiid  I 


82 


130  m 


44 


100 


144 


2341 


8-6 

7-9 
121 

10-6 

20-9 
7-7 

11-5 
3-3 
5-7 


14 
9 


9-0       23 


37 


43 


18 


19 


Conduct  of  all 
fairly  good. 

Conduct  of  4 
good,  5  fair. 

Conduct  of  6 
good,  1  bad. 

Conduct  of  16 
good,  2  bad. 

Conduct  of  all 
good. 

Conduct  of  all 
good. 


6   during   the 
year. 


Retcbn  prepared  by  Or  J.  F.  Sutherland,  showing  number  of  Men  and  Women  found  in  14  Foorhouses  on 
17th  September  1893,  by  Prison  Official,  and  known  to  them  as  having  been  I^isoners. 

Poorhoosw^rMed. 

Prisons 
sending 
ffffiritilg 

Number  of 
persons  recog- 
nised. 

1h 

il 

A0» 

Remarks. 

H. 

I. 

Tot. 

Ip 

20-29 

30-39 

40>49 

50>69 

60Ac. 

City  PoodMioe  .  i 
BtenhiU     .        .{ 
MeiryflatB .        .  ( 

Glai^w 

and 

BarUnnie 

51 
14 
37 

28 
11 
21 

79 
25 
58 

1X40 
953 
626 

55 

2-6 
9-2 

6 
2 
5 

18 

10 
13 

20 

3 

16 

13 

2 

7 

22 

9 

17 

Oonduet  of  8  bad. 

II        II  2  indifEerent. 
II        II  2          II 

Qtti^ockhar*     .  i 
St  Cutbbert^  C.  \ 

Edinbuigh    . 

2B 

9 

31 

396 
4£3 

7-8 

5 

•  •• 

7 

7 

13 

Of  all  good. 

Dundee  East      .  I 
„      West     .( 

Duadee 

12 
6 

9 
2 

1 

21 
8 

682 
120 

3-6 
6-6 

3 

•  •• 

6 

8 

6 

3 

•  •• 

Conduct  of  11  good,  of  3 
fair,  of  7  indiiFeient 
Indifferent  alL 

St  NichoUs        .  f 
OldMachai        .\ 

Abeide^ 

6 

1 

9 

1 

15 

2 

S31 

127 

4-6 
1-6 

1 
1 

3 

••• 

•  •• 

4 

4 

1 

Conduct  goodl 
II 

Greenock  . 

Greetock 

1 

10 

11 

263 

41 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Conduct  of  1  bad. 

Perth 

Perth  ,       . 

2 

1 

3 

131 

2-2 

... 

•  •• 

... 

3 

... 

II           good. 

KyleC.     . 

Ay.     .       . 

8 

3 

11 

112 

9-8 

... 

... 

... 

3 

8 

II               ii 

Dumfries  .        .( 
Invemess  . 

Dumfries 
'  Inverness 

6 
2 

6 
3 

10 
6 

69 
68 

16-9 
7-3 

3 

•  •• 
••• 

1 
1 

1 
2 

6 
2 

II               II 
n                   II 

Poorhonses,  , 

ToTAlt    • 

167 

T;12 

279 

6491 

61 

29 

62 

66 

49 

94 

Prisons, 

Totai^    . 

82 

130 

212 

2341 

9-0 

23 

37 

43 

18 

1» 

Gbaio)  Total,     . 

249 

242 

491 

7772 

6-3 

52 

89 

98 

67 

113 
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APPENDIX 


X I X. — continued. 

CensoB  of  Habituis  in  Prisons  and  Poorhousee. 


Retukn  showing  the  nnmber  of  Men  and  Women  found  in  the  10  largest  Prisons  of  Scotland  on  15th  January 
1895  by  Poor  Law  Officials,  and  known  to  them  as  having  been  Paupers. 


Pritons  Tinted. 


Puuhes 
•ending 
Officials. 


RnmtMr  of 

persons 
recognised. 


Nnmbar  of ' 

those  oftener, 

than  twioe  . 

in 
Poorhonse. 


M. 


F. 


Tot. 


Total. 


Is 


is 

a 


Under 
20 


Ages. 


20-29 


SO-39 


4(M9 


GO-59 


80,ftc. 


Remarlni. 


OlMgow. 

and 
Barlinnie 


Edinburgh 

Thindee  . 
Aberdeen, 


:{ 


•1 


Greenock.        , 
Perth     . 
Ayr 

Hazwelltown . 
Inverness. 


Oitj  Parish 
Barony. 
GoTan  . 

North  Leith 
South  Leith 
City  Parish 
St  Cuthbert's 

Dundee 

City  Parish 

OldHachar 

Qreenock 

Perth    . 

Ayr,  4c. 

Dumfries,  ka. 

Inverness 


42 
23 
10 


Total, 


68 


96 


164 


8 


18 
2 


941 

275 

106 

78 

48 
286 
62 
39 
82 


10-i 

6-9 
8-S 

41 

16-6 
7-3 
3-2 

93 


15 
8 
3 


18 

11 

8 


15 
6 
5 


Condnet  not  gtven. 


NiL 

Conduct  of  all  fairly  goed. 
Frequently  in  Poonooaa 

Conduct   of   5    good,  4 

Cur. 
Conduct   of  2   good,  1 

troublesome. 
NiL 

Conduct  of  7  good,  1  bb. 

Conduct  of  19  good,  S 

very  good. 
Conduct  of  1  good,  1  my 

bad. 
NiL  : 

Conduct  of  2  good,  l&fe 


120 


1861 


8-8 


88 


48 


46 


20 


16 


Retusn  showing  the  number  of  Men  and  Women  found  in  16  Poorhoases  on  15th  January  1895  by  Prison 

Officials,  and  known  to  them  as  having  been  Prisoners. 


Poorhousee  visited. 

Prisons 
sending 
Officials. 

Number  of 

Persona 
recognised. 

III 

Ages. 

Bemarka. 

M. 

F. 

Tot. 

Under 
20 

20-29 

1 
80-89 

140-49 

60-69 

60,  &c 

City  Poorhoote      .  ( 
Bamhill        .       . 

Oovan  . 

Glasgow 
and 
Barlinnie    . 

97 
20 

78 

48 
82 

8 

145 
62 

81 

1484 
1040 

694 

101 
6-0 

11-e 

"i 

2 

17 

9 

4 

82 
21 

11 

48 
11 

16 

24. 
6 

20 

29 
6 

28 

OoBdnct  of  187  good,  of  8  fa^ 
Conduct  of  49  good,  2  bad.  1 

troublesome. 
Conduct  of  80  good,  1  bad. 

Craigloekhart        .  ( 

StCnthberfsa    .. 

North  Ldth  .       . 
South  Leith  .       .  i 

Bdinbnii^  . 
If         • 

16 
19 

12 

16 
8 

"i 

81 

27 

19 

468 

492 

47 
288 

6-6 
B-4 

's-i 

1 

S 

10 
2 

"i 

7 
10 

•  •• 

4 

•  •• 

7 
9 

••• 

7 

Conduct  of  26  good,  2  &ir,  1 

bad.  2  indifferent. 
Conduct  of  26  good,  1  fair,  and  1 

discontented  and  grambling. 
NO. 
Oonduot  of  18  good,  1  fsir. 

Dundee  Bast  . 
„       West  .       . 

Dnndee      • 
» 

46 
11 

20 
8 

66 

14 

688 
147 

9-6 
9-6 

... 

6 
1 

13 

••• 

16 
4 

18 

14 

7 

Condoctof  10  good,  48  ikir.  5  bad. 
Condnet  of  8  good,  10  bir.  1  bad. 

St  Nicholas     .        ; 
OldMaehar     .       . 

Aberdeen    • 

It        • 

6 

1 

8 

4 

18 
6 

361 
189 

3-6 
3-6 

"l 

"i 

8 

2 

2 

..' 

6 

1 

Conduct  of  all  good. 
Conduct  of  all  good. 

Greenock 

Greenock    . 

12 

85 

47 

811 

ISl 

... 

7 

4 

11 

16 

Conduct  of  84  good,  10  fair,  8 

bML 

Condnet  of  19  good,  2  bad. 

Perth    .        .       . 

Perth .       . 

12 

9 

21 

168 

It'S 

... 

2 

4 

1 

8 

KyleC.        .        . 

Ayr    .        . 

8 

4 

12 

182 

9-0 

... 

... 

... 

2 

7 

CondnotofUgood,  1  bad. 

Dumfries, 
Invemssi      . 

Dumfries    . 
Invemeas    . 

16 
7 

6 

7 

21 
14 

72 
107 

t91 
13-0 

m. 

1 

S 

4 
2 

12 
« 

Condnet  of  18  good,  S  &ir,  S 

bad,  1  very  bad. 
Conduct  of  12  good,  1  bad,  1 

indifferent 

Pooriiouaes,     . 

TOTAI,,  . 

856 

218 

668 

6688 

8-7 

6 

60 

107 

182 

US 

161 

PriKnu,    .       . 

TOTAI,  . 

68 

96 

164 

1861 

88 

1 

88 

48 

46 

ao 

16 

Gkaxd 

TOTAIt 

428 

809 

782 

8894 

8-7 

6 

88 

166 

178 

188 

177 

■ 

Ul 

giiizea 
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APPENDIX    XX. 


Analysis  by  De  J.  F.  Sutherland  op  Annual  Reports  for  1893 
OF  13  Homes,  Shelters,  &c.,  in  Scotland  for  Females. 


5 

1 

ATetage 

Period 

of 

Besidenoe. 

Employment. 

^1 

11 

Profits  acfroing 
from  Work, 

and 

per  cent,  of 

Cost 

Il4 

GLAsaov. 

2.  Loehbnm  Honae,   .      j 
8.  Uill  Street  Shelter, 

167 
49 

216 
67 

872 
106 

Lanndry  work. 

{    Needlework, 
Sewing;, 

Laondiy. 

£6700 
860 

£86 

17 

£6016—  88% 
880—  42% 

96-26% 
26—24% 

4.  Whitimle  Shelter, 

Ibtal,        .       . 

Edutbubsh. 

76 

171 

246 

8015 

40 

1616-  68% 

70-25% 

281 

448 

724 

1.  Qoeeaaberty  Lodge, 

80 

60t 

80 

.- 

•«• 

... 

*  Boarders. 

... 

2.           „          HoQM,      . 
8.  St  Andrew's  Home, 
4.  St  John's  HUl  Home,   . 

Total,        .       . 
DunsxB. 

112 
SO 
17 

90 

160t 
28 
60 

108 

262 
68 
67 

198 

t      I«imdry 
J          and 
(    Needlework. 
Washing. 
Washing 
and 
Needlework. 

£819 

666 

4764 

£27 
39 
68 

£8154t 
462-  52% 
609—  91% 
4902—108% 

16-28% 
41-68% 
86-18% 

279 

886 

666 

1.  Fkton  Lane  Home, 

28 

88 

66 

Washing,  tu. 

£686 

£21 

£862—  60% 

20-80% 

2.  Lodiee  Boad  Home, 

Total.        .       . 

OXXXHOOK. 

42 

85 

77 

Do. 

1062 

26 

918—  86% 

8-10% 

70 

78 

148 

The  Shelter,      . 

82 

29 

61 

Wsshing,  fte. 

£982 

£29 

£976-104% 

19-81% 

8 

7 

- 

14  m. 

... 

£400 

... 

£17+£247t 

... 

*  From  £60  to  £10a 


t  Boaid  laotiTsd  tat  Inmates. 


t  For  Board  of  Inmates. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894 


APPENDIX  XXI. 


NOTES  UPON  THE  PRESENT  LAW. 

BY  PE0FES80B  DOVB  WILSON. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  I  have  prepared  the 
following  notes  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Law  affecting 
the  qoeatioDS  into  which  taey  have  to  iaqaue. 

L-^HABITUAL  OFFENDERS. 

The  terra  '  habitaal  offenders '  ia  not  known  to  the  law 
of  Scotland.  The  nearest  approach  or  analogy  to  it  ia  that, 
as  an  t^jgravatiou  of  theft,  it  may  be  set  forth  that  a  person 
ia  '  habit  and  repute '  a  thief.  In  order  to  make  out  this 
aggravation  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  person  shall 
have  got,  or  supplemented,  his  livelihood  by  theft  for  at 
least  a  year  prior  to  the  theft  of  which  he  is  accused.  The 
proof  invariably  consists  of  the  evidence  of  officers  ol  police, 
usually  belonging  to  the  detective  force.  The  aggravation 
may  be  established,  although  the  person  has  not  been 
previously  convicted..  Its  enect,  when  proved,  bears  upon 
the  sentence  alone. 

The  Prevention  of  Crimes  Acts  of  1871  and  1879,  although 
intended  to  deal  with  '  habitual  criminals,'  avoid  the  use  of 
the  expression. 

l^e  term  '  habitual  offenders '  is  a  popular  one,  intended 
to  denote  persons  who  have  been  repeatedly  convicted 
of  petty  common  law  oflfences  or  of  police  offences,  and 
who,  for  some  cause,  have  proved  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  deterred  by  ordinary  punishments.  To  make  a 
legal  definition  of  the  term,  it  would  be  necessary  (1)  to  fix 
the  number  of  convictions  or  imprisonments  which  should 
be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
habit  of  offending ;  (2)  to  specify  the  offences  convictions 
for  which  should  be  taken  uto  consideration  ;  and  (3)  to 
make  it  relevant  to  inquire  into  all  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  offender's  ufe  which  could  show  whether  or 
not  it  was  desirable  to  deal  with  him  in  a  special  manufir. 


PRovmo  Pmwious  Convictions. 

Previous  conviction  of  any  eommon-law  crime  or  offence, 
and  of  any  statutory  crime  which  is  of  the  same  character 
as  that  for  which  ttie  accused  is  being  tried,  may,  under 
Lord  Kingsburgh's  Act,  be  proved  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
punishment. 

In  jury  cases  the  proof  it  tend«red  after  the  ju^y  have 
given  tbair  verdict  o^  guilty  of  th«  orinw  charged. 

In  trials  without  jury  a  similar  course  ought  to  be  followed 
under  the  Act,  and  is  easily  done  if  the  clerk  of  court  reads 
from  the  complaint,  to  the  magistrate  wha  is  trying  the 
cause,  at  first  only  the  main  charge,  and  refrains  from 
reading  to  him  the  portion  relating  to  previous  convictions 
till  that  charge  is  disposed  of. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  previous  convictions 
for  statutory  police  offences  can  be  charged  at  all  without 
special  statutory  authority.  This  has  been  given  only  in 
a  very  few  cases,  such  as  the  Salmon  Poaching  Acts ;  and 
in  the  great  mass  of  police  offences  there  was  till  the  Burgh 
Police  Act  of  1892  no  provision  for  previous  convictions 
being  taken  into  account  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of 
the  common  law  upon  the  point,  the  practice  has  always 
been  that  each  police  offence  stands  by  itself,'and  that  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate,  in  awarding  punishment  within 
the  permitted  limits,  is  presumed  to  be  exercised  according 
to  the  lightness  or  badness  of  the  particular  charge  before 
him,  and  not  according  to  whether  the  offence  has  been 
repeated.  As  matter  ol  fact  it  is  undoubted  that  previous 
police  offences  have  never  been  libelled  and  proved  as 
aggravations  without  special  statutory  authority,  but  as 
magistrates  do  not  understand  the  theorv  upon  which 
this  practice  rests,  which  is  possibly  somewhat  of  a  refine- 
ment and  as  they  naturally  place  reliance  on  repetition 
as  an  element  aggravating  the  punishment,  they  have  re- 
course to  their  own  recollections,  to  information  asked  from 
the  accused,  or  to  information  obtained  from  the  police, 
on  what  seems  to  them  a  relevant  point  The  view  that 
previous  convictions  of  police  offences  cannot  be  charged  as 
aggravations  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  few  cases  in 
which,  intent  being  in  issue,  previous  convictions  may 
relevantly  be  proved  in  support  of  the  substantive  chaise. 

This  state  of  the  law  and  practice  seems  attended  with 
very  obvious  disadvantages,  it  makes  the  sentence  depend 
«n  accidents,  and  sometimes  must  deprive  the  accused  of 


the  power  of  meeting  the  impreesion  of  repetition.  It 
would  be  much  better,  under  proper  precautions  agaiut 
their  being  brought  to  the  magistrates'  notice  till  the  main 
charge  is  disposed  of,  to  allow  previous  convictions  in  all 
oases  to  b«  regularly  adduced  as  an  aggravation  of  punish- 
ment The  course  here  recommenc^  is  adopted  is  the 
Burgh  Police  Act  of  1882  (§  466)  with  reference  to  police 
offences  {ooeeaoted  mnder  it,  but  the  jtowef  should  be  made 
general,  that  Act  having  only  a  very  limited  application. 


AccxFTma  Rin> 

The  practice  of  the  police  when  they  have  apprehended 
any  person  for  a  petty  offence,  whetner  common  law  or 
statutory,  and  have  brought  him  to  a  police  station,  leeept- 
ing  from  him  a  sum  of  money  in  name  of  bail,  in  pUee  of 
detaining  him  in  the  lock-up,  ia  venr  common  in  Scotland 
and  very  usefuL  It  is  r^i^mated  for  counties,  under  the 
County  Police  Act  of  1867  (sect  13).  For  burg^  in  general 
it  was  regulated  by  the  Lindsay  Act  of  1862  (sect  417);  and  it 
now  regulated  under  the  Burgh  Police  Act  of  1808  (aa«t  47  U 
Similar  powers  for  the  larger  burghs  are  contained  in  tJlieir 
special  Police  Aeta. 

Under  this  power,  the  C%ief  Constable,  or  in  his  afasence 
the  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  the  station,  accepts  from  the 
accused  a  sum  or  article  in  name  of  baiL  The  amamt  or 
value  is  matter  of  discretion,  but  it  is  usually  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  fine  which  rt  is  supposed  the  wft^HMl  has 
incurred.  The  maximum  in  counties  is  jClO,  and  in  burghs 
£20.  Naturally  the  standard  varies  very  mneh.  In  some 
burghs,  for  example,  the  average  is  twice  as  high  as  in 
others.  When  the  amount  has  been  received  fay  the  officer 
it  is.  entered  in  a  book,  and  the  accused  gets  a  receipt 
specifying  the  day  and  hour  when  he  has  to  appear  m 
court  to  answer  to  the  ehaifje. 

At  the  time  of  appearance,  if  the  accused  appears,  his 
bail  is  returned  to  nim,  and  the  trial  preoeads  in  tke 
ordinarv  way.  If,  as  is  usuallv  tke  case,  he  fails  to  appear, 
the  bail  is  forfeited,  and  at  uis  point  tiic  practice  again 
varies.  It  is  competent  now  to  grant  a  warrant  to  appre- 
hend or  to  cite,  and  in  a  few  eourts  this  ia  invariaUy  done, 
the  magistrates  considering  that  all  charges  ought  to  be 
disposed  of  publicly.  In  the  great  majority  of  courts, 
nothing  in  all  but  exceptionally  bad  cases,  follows  the 
forfeiture. 

The  forfeiture  of  bail  does  not  count  in  law  as  a  previous 
conviction.  No  means  exist  for  identifying,  at  future  dates, 
the  persons  who  have  forfeited,  and,  as  matter  of  &ct,  it  ia 
well  known  that  the  nantes  and  addresses  given  ace  often 
fictitious. 

NoTK  ON  Foreign  Laws. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  lavs  of  most  foreign  coantriea 
the  expression  '  habitaal  offenders '  is  equally  unknown. 

In  Oermauy,  for  example,  it  is  in  popular  ass 
(Oewohnkets-terbrecher),  but  it  does  not  occur  ia  t^  (jtsiwan 
Criminal  Code,  nor,  as  I  am  informed,  in  their  other 
legislation.  Tne  inmates  of  the  German  labour  colonies 
are  voluntary-  Even  the  power  of  proving  previous  con- 
victions is,  under  the  Qerman  Code,  very  limited,  being 
applicable  only  to  the  case  of  theft,  robbery,  and  similar 
crimes  (sects.  244  and  24S). 

The  most  instructive  example  of  foreign  legislation  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  iu  Belgium. 

Under  the  Belgium  Law  of  27th  November  1891,  for  the 
repression  of  vagabondage  and  mendicity,  three  classes  of 
places  of  correction  are  established,  namely,  depots  of  men- 
dicity, houses  of  refuge,  and  schools  of  charity. 

To  the  first  may  be  committed,  for  periods  of  not  less  than 
two  or  more  thanse ven  years,  persons  who,  in  place  of  obtsin- 
ing  their  living  by  labour,  are  professional  be^ars,  or,  in 
consequence  of  idleness,  drunkenness,  or  evil  mspositions, 
live  in  a  state  of  vagabondage.  Persons  who  have  been 
tried  for  crimes  and  offences  punishable  with  less  than  a 
year's  imprisonment,  may,  if  they  fall  within  the  above 
classes,  be  sentenced,  after  fulfilling  the  term  of  their 
ordinary  punishment,  to  be  detained  in  a  depot  of  men- 
dicity. Although  habitual  offenders  are  not  specially 
mentioned,  they  evidently  fall  under  the  class  dealt  with. 

Less  aggravated  cases  of  vagabondage  or  mendicity  may 
be  confinra  in  houses  of  refuge,  where  the  forcible  deten- 
tion must  in  no  case  exceed  one  year,  and  where  the 
detained  must  be  liberated  earlier,  so  soon  as  his  earnings 
from  his  labour  amount  to  a  sum  fixed  upon  a  scale  settled 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

The  'schools  of  charity'  are  institutions  similar  to 
our  reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 

In  Appendix  xxv.,  will  be  found  a  translation  of 
the  text  of  the  Belgian  Law,  which  has  been  made  by 
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Dr.  J.  F.  Sutherland,  and  also  notes  (mainly  in  connection 
■with  vagrants)  on  the  Laws  of  Austria-Hungary,  Denmark, 
France,  Qermany,  and  Switzerland. 


II.— VAGRANTS  AND  BEGGARS. 

Vagrancy  is  not  a  common-law  offence  in  Scotland. 
Wandering  and  begging  without  the  use  of  threats,  and 
without  fraud,  is  not  punishable  at  common  law. 

Masterful  b^ging  is  the  extorting  of  alms  by  violence, 
or  by  threats  oiany  kind,  and  is  an  offence  at  common  law. 
It  IB  nsaally  tried  in  a  summary  form,  and  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  in  that  case  is  60  days'  imprisonment. 

In  tne  same  way,  begging  on  false  pretences  of  any  kind 
is  punishable  at  common  law  as  'falsehood,  fraud,  and 
'  wuful  impoeition,'  and  is  awarded  the  same  punishment  as 
the  preceding  offence.  But  mere  begging — telling  a  true 
■tory  of  wan^whether  accompanied  by  wandering  or  not, 
is  unpunishable  at  common  law. 


EoGUBS  AND  Vagabonds. 

were  punishable  under  varioua  old  Scottish  statutes — 
all,  with  one  exception,  in  disuse.  The  mere  fact  of  being 
'reputed  and  holden'  to  be  an  Egvptian  was  punishable 
witn  death,  and  'Somers'  (or  idle,  masterfiu  beggars^ 
could  be  punished  by  being  laid  in  irons,  losing  an  ear,  ana 
banishment  In  case  of  return  they  could  be  banged. 
Harbourers  of  vagabonds  were  liable  to  banishment 

In  the  fifteenth  century  unlicensed  b^gars  were  liable  to 
be  '  burned  in  the  cheek  and  banished.  By  the  Act  167S, 
18  houses  of  correction  were  to  be  established  in  all  the 
lar^  burghs.  To  them  were  to  be  sent,  for  indefinite 
periods,  all  unlicensed  be^ars,  whether  found  in  shire  or 
Durgh,  and  the  masters  of  the  houses  were  to  cause  the 
inmates  to  work  '  by  wheeping,  or  otherwayes.' 

In  all  the  old  statutes  provision  was  made  for  the  licens- 
ing of  deserving  beggars  within  certain  districts — a  custom 
kept  up  till  comparatively  recenUy. 

The  only  use  now  made  of  the  old  Scottish  statutes  is 
that,  under  them  and  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1846,  able- 
bodied  persons  who  allow  their  wives  or  children  to  come 
upon  the  parish  for  support,  are  liable  to  fine  or  €0  da; 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  as  rogues  and  vagabom' 

Pbbvkntion  of  Cediks  Act,  1871. 

The  only  existing  statutory  provision  which  applies  to 
all  Scotland  on  the  general  subject  of  vagrancy  is  the  4th 
section  of  the  English  Vagrancy  Act  (6  Geo.  iv.  cap.  83X 
which  was  made  applicable  to  ^tland  by  the  Prevention 
of  Crimes  Act  of  1871  (33  and  34  Vict  cap.  112,  sect  16}. 

Under  the  provisions  of  these  statutes,  the  following 
persons,  among  others,  are  to  be  deemed  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, and  may  be  apprehended  and  imprisoned,  with  hard 
labour,  for  three  months,  viz.: — Any  person 

[i]  Pretending  to  tell  fortunes  or  deceive  bjr  polmistrjr ; 

[a}  Wandering  abroad  and  lodging  in  any  bam  or  outhonse  or 
unoccupied  building,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in 
any  cart  or  waggon,  not  having  any  visible  means  of  subsis- 
tence and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  himself ; 

(3]  Wilfiilly  exposing  in  a  public  place  any  obscene  print,  picture, 
or  other  indecent  eidiibition  ; 

[4]  Going  about  as  a  gatherer  or  collector  of  alms,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  charitable  contributions  of  any  kind  imder 
any  false  pretence ; 

[5]  Running  away  and  leaving  wife  or  children  cbai^geable  to  any 
parish; 

[6]  Playing  or  betting  in  any  street  or  put^c  place  with  any  table 
or  instrument  of  gaming,  at  any  game  of  chance ; 

[7]  Having  in  his  pcesession  any  picklock  or  other  implement, 
with  intent  feloniously  to  break  into  any  house  or  building, 
or  being  armed  with  any  gun,  bludgeon,  or  other  weapon, 
or  having  upon  him  any  instrument  with  intent  to  commit 
any  felonious  act ; 

[8]  Being  found  in  or  upon  any  house,  stable,  or  outhouse,  or  any 
enclosed  yard,  garden,  or  area,  for  any  unlawful  purpose ; 
and 

[9]  Any  suspected  person  or  reputed  thief  frequenting  any  river, 
canal,  or  navigable  stream,  dock,  or  basin,  or  any  quay, 
wharf,  or  warehouse  near  or  adjoining  thereto,  or  any  street, 
highway,  or  avenue  leading  thereto,  or  any  place  of  public 
resort,  or  any  avenue  leading  thereto,  or  any  street  or  any 
highway,  or  any  place  adjacent  to  a  street  or  highway,  with 
intent  to  commit  felony. 

^  The  provisions  of  this  statute  are  little  used.  Other  pro- 
visions  being  in  force  in  burghs,  it  is  only  in  counties  that 
they  can  be  required,  and  in  1893  there  were  only  36  cases 
of  Its  application  in  counties  for  all  the  nine  petty  offences 
which  it  specifie8,and  of  these  18  were  within  the  jonsdiction 
of  one  chief  constable,  who  appears  to  have  turned  it  to  good 
4  0 


account  Why  the  statute  is  so  little  used  is  not  plain,  if 
the  evil  of  vagrancy  be  so  clamant  as  some  think  it  to  be. 
Possibly  there  is  some  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  its  existence. 
Possibly  its  severity  has  tended  somewhat  to  defeat  it ;  and 
it  will  be  noted  that  those  vagrants  and  beggars  who 
refrain  from  violence,  threats,  or  fraud,  and  who  get 
lodgings  in  dwelling-houses,  do  not  come  within  its  scope. 

Of  other  statutes  dealing  with  vagrants,  applying  to  the 
whole  country,  there  is  only  one — 


The  Pbkvkntion  of  Trespass  Act,  1865. 

Under  it,  parties  lodging  in  any  premises,  or  encamping, 
or  (in  certain  cases)  lighting  a  fire  on  land  without  per- 
mission, are  liable  for  a  first  offence  to  a  fine  not  over  20b., 
or  to  imprisonment  not  over  14  days,  and  for  a  second 
offence  to  a  fine  not  over  40b.,  or  impnsonment  not  over  21 
days. 

This  has  proved  a  useful  statute.  In  my  own  experience, 
I  remember  that  I  often  enforced  it  at  first  Now  it  seems 
much  seldomer  to  be  required,  vagrants  seeming  to  have 
come  to  know  that  they  must  get  leave. 


Acts  of  Restricted  Local  Application. 

The  dealing  with  offences  by  statutes  which  do  not  apply 
to  the  whole  country  is  contrary  to  sound  ideas  of  law> 
The  awarding  of  punishment  is  eminently  a  matter  of 
public  law ;  imd  the  leaving  of  persons  to  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned under  laws  of  local  application,  or  even  under 
local  and  personal  acts,  is  altogetner  contrary  to  principle. 
The  origin  of  the  system  with  us  is  that,  the  legislature 
failing  to  amend  the  common  law,  certain  cities  were 
allowed  to  do  it  for  themselves,  and  that  afterwards  the 
provisions  adopted  by  them  were  embodied  in  a  public 
statute  capable  of  being  adopted  by  all  populous  places. 

This  led  to  the  General  Police  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1862  (known  as  the  Lindsay  Act,  and  now  repealed),  which 
contained  clauses  (sects.  331-334)  as  to  vagrants.  In 
purport  they  were  somewhat  similar  to  the  clauses  of  the 
Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  sects.  408-411,— only 
somewhat  more  severe.    The 


Burgh  Pouck  (Scoti.and)  Act,  1892, 

now  regulates  the  law  in  the  most  of  the  Scottish  towns. 
The  vagrancy  clauses  under  it  are  as  follo?rs : — 

Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892. 

Sect.  408.  Every  person  found  begging  or  exposing  wounds  or 
deformities,  or  who  shall  cause  or  permit  the  exposure  of  children 
of  tender  age  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  causing  children 
to  sing  in  any  street  or  court  or  common  stair,  or  otherwise  acting 
so  as  to  induce,  or  for  the  purpose  of  inducing,  the  giving  of  alms, 
and  every  person  conducting  himself  as  a  vagrant,  having  no  fixed 
place  of  residence  and  no  lawful  means  of  getting  his  livelihood, 
shall  be  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  or  to  imprisonment  for  such  period,  without  the  option  of  a 
fine,  and  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offence,  to  be  imprisoned 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

Sect.  410.  It  shall  be  lawiftil  for  any  constable  to  apprehend 
and  bring  before  the  magistrate  any  young  person  foimd  begging, 
or  sent  or  suffered  to  go  out  for  that  purpose,  and  also  the  parents 
of  such  young  person,  or  other  relations  to  whose  control  he  is  sub- 
ject, by  whom  he  has  been  so  sent  or  suffered  to  go  out,  and  also 
any  other  person  by  whom  such  young  person  has  been  so  sent  out ; 
and  on  the  complaint  being  established  that  such  young  person  has 
been  sent  out  or  sufiiered  to  go  out  for  that  purpose  by  his  parents, 
or  either  of  them,  or  by  any  other  relation  to  whose  control  he  is 
subject,  or  has  been  sent  out  for  that  purpose  by  any  other  person, 
it  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  magistrate  to  punish  such  parent,  relation,. 
or  other  person  as  a  vagrant  or  disorderly  person,  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days. 

Sect.  411.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable  to  apprehend 
and  bring  before  the  magistrate  all  such  beggars,  vagrants  and  idle 
poor  persons,  strolling  or  wandering,  or  seeking  relief,  or  foimd 
lying  in  any  outhouse,  stair,  close  or  area,  or  other  place  within  the 
burgh  ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  magistrate  to  direct  and  cause 
intimation  of  all  such  persons  as  he  may  not  at  the  time  convict  of 
begging  and  vagrancy,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  to  be  sent  to  the 
inspector  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  within  which  such  person  shall 
have  been  fotmd,  in  order  that  their  claim,  if  any,  as  paupers  may 
be  investigated  and  disposed  of  according  to  law  ;  and  the  magis- 
trate shall  direct  and  cause  all  such  persons  to  be  detained  in 
custody  pending  such  investigation,  and  the  said  inspector  shall  be 
bound  to  report  to  the  magistrate  the  result  of  such  investigation. 

The  vagrancy  offences  under  the  first  section  are  briefly, 
that  (1)  ' every  person  begging,'  and  (2)  'every  person  con- 
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'  dnotmg  himBelf  as  a  v^prant,  having  no  fixed  place  of 
*  reaidence,  and  no  lawful  means  of  getting  his  livelihood,' 
is  goilty  of  an  offence ;  and  the  punishment  is  for  a  first 
offence,  fine  not  over  SOs.  or  30  days'  imprisonment,  or  30 
davs  without  option ;  and  for  a  second  and  subsequent,  im- 
pruonment  not  over  60  days.  The  clause  repeats  that  of 
the  Lindsay  Act  ^sect.  331). 

The  second  clanse  quoted  deals  with  the  offence  of 
sending  out  to  beg,  and  is  substantially  repeated  from  the 
Lindsay  Act  (sect.  332).  The  punishment  is  a  fine  of  £6, 
or  30  days. 

The  third  clause  allows  b^gars  and  vagrants  who  are 
not  convicted  to  be  sent  to  tne  inspector  of  poor.  It  is 
modelled  on  sect  333  of  the  Lindsay  Act. 


Vagrancy  in  Particular  Towns. 

Aberdeen,  by  its  Police  Act  of  1871  (sects.  154,  235,  236 
and  237),  makes  substantially  the  same  provisions,  except 
that  there  is  no  provision  for  a  fiue,  ana  that  the  punisn* 
ment  is  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  the  specified  periods. 

Edinburgh,  by  its  Police  Act  of  1879  (sect  270),  makes 
the  same  provision  as  Aberdeen.  It  has  the  further  pro- 
vision that  sect.  271  renders  the  parents  of  children  sent 
out  to  beg  liable  to  60  days'  imprisonment ;  and  it  also  em- 
powers children  to  be  sent  to  '  any  institution  established 
'  by  law,  or  otherwise,  for  the  care  of  such  persons.' 
Sect  273  authorises  beggars  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
parochial  authorities,  and  sect  274  punishes  persons 
harbouring  tbem. 

In  Dundee,  under  its  Local  Act  of  1882  (sect  191),  the 
vagrancy  clauses  of  the  Lindsay  Act  are  still  in  force. 

Glasgow,  by  its  Police  Act  of  1866,  has  somewhat  different 
provisions.  B^gars  and  vagrants  are  liable  under  it  to 
punishment  "rhe  definition  (sect  144)  of  beggar  is  in 
substance  the  ordinary  one,  but  the  definition  of  vagrant  is 
wider,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Any  person  who  within  the  city  is  found  wandering  abroad,  or 
lodging  in  any  barn  or  outhouse,  or  in  any  deserted  or  unoccupied 
building,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  tent,  or  in  any  cart  or 
waggon,  shall  be  deemed  a  vagrant  unless  be  proves  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  magistrate  that  he  has  a  fixed  place  of  residence,  and 
some  lawfiil  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  within  the  city. 

A  beggar  or  vagrant  may,  if  apparently  a  fit  object  for 
parochial  relief,  be  handed  over  to  the  inspector  of  poor. 
If  not,  he  may  for  a  first  offence  be  sentenced  to  14  days' 
imprisonment,  and  for  a  further  offence  to  30  days  (sect 
145).     There  is  no  option  of  a  fine. 

Under  sect  146,  persons  sending  out  children  to  beg  are 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  over  30  days. 

Under  the  Greenock  Police  Acts  of  1877  (sect  178)  and 
1893,  the  vagrancy  sections  of  the  Lindsay  Act  are  still  in 
force. 

County  Byk-Laws. 

Under  the  Local  Gkivemment  Act  of  1889  (sect  57)  the 
power  of  dealing  locally  with  the  punishment  of  offences  is 
carried  still  further,  and  each  County  Council  is  empowered 
to  make  its  own  bye-laws  for  the  repression  of  begging  and 
vagrancy.  Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
showing  the  uncertainty  of  the  limits  within  which  this 
power  may  be  exercised,  it  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
suspense  (Eastbum  v.  Wood,  1892,  19  B.  100),  and  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  has  recommended  the  County 
Councils  to  WMt  for  further  legislation. 

Under  a  Private  Act  passed  in  1849  for  the  County  of 
Benfrew, '  all  vagabonds,  public  beggars,  and  idle  and  dis- 
'  orderly  penwns  found  within  the  said  county,  who  have 
'  not  a  settled  place  of  residence,  and  follow  no  lawful  em- 
'  ployment,'  may  be  sent  to  a  house  of  correction,  and  kept 
to  hard  labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding  60  days. 


Laws  of  Fokbign  Countries. 

In  Appendix  xxv.,  p.  563,  at  the  places  referred  to 
by  me  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter,  will  be  found 
much  information  on  the  Laws  of  Foreign  Countries  on 
vagrancy. 

Australian  Ojlonhs. 

The  evil  of  vagrancy  is  much  felt  in  Australia,  and  good 
effect  is  there  attributed  to  their  vagrancy  laws,  the  main 
peculiarity  of  which  seems  to  be  the  pretty  free  use  of  a 
power  of  requiring  a  person  without  visible  means  of  sub- 
eisteuce  to  give  a  good  account  of  bimself  to  the  satisfac- 


tion of  a  magistrate.    The  following  extract  from  the  Kew 
South  Wales  Vagrancy  Act  of  1861  illustrates  this — 

Every  person  who,  having  no  visible  lawful  means  of  support,  or 
insufficient  lawful  means,  who  shall  not — being  thereto  required  by 
any  Justice,  or  who  being  duly  summoned  for  such  purpose,  or 
who  shall  be  brought  before  any  Justice  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act — give  a  good  account  of  his  or  her  means  of 
support  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Justice 

And  every  common  prostitute  wandering  in  any  street  or  public 
highway,  or  being  in  any  place  of  public  resoit,  who  shall  bdune 
in  a  riotous  or  indecent  manner. 

And  every  habitual  drunkard  having  been  thrice  convicted  at 
drunkenness  within  the  preceding  twelve  months,  who  in  any  street 
or  public  highway,  or  being  in  any  place  of  public  resort,  shall 
behave  in  a  riotous  or  indecent  manner. 

And  the  holder  of  every  house  which  shall  be  frequented  by 
reputed  thieves,  or  persons  who  have  no  visible  lawfiil  means  (^ 
support,  and  every  person  found  in  any  such  house  in  company 
with  such  reputed  thieves  or  persons  who  shall  not  (being  thereto 
required  by  any  Justice)  give  a  good  account,  to  the  satisfection  of 
such  Justice,  of  bis  lawful  means  of  support,  and  also  of  being  in 
such  house  upon  some  lawful  occasion 

And  every  person  wandering  abroad  or  placing  himself  in  any 
puUic  place,  street,  highway,  court,  or  passage  to  beg  or  gather 
alms,  or  causing,  or  procuring,  or  encouraging  any  child  or  child- 
ren so  to  do — iball  be  deemed  an  idle  or  disorderly  person  withm 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act 


IIL— INEBRIATES. 

Drunkenness  in  Scotland  is  not  an  offence  at  common 
law.  It  was  ptmishable  under  various  old  statutes,  all  now 
in  disuse,  and  under  our  old  law  there  was  a  machinerj 
under  which  drunkards  conld  be  placed  under  civil  dis- 
abilities. 


Old  Pbnal  Law. 

Under  various  statutes  passed  prior  to  the  Union,  and 
extending  over  a  period  of  about  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
attempts  were  maae  to  repress  excessive  drinkingby  punish- 
ment The  Acts  are  about  twenty  in  number.  The  earliest 
(1436,  c.  144)  appoints  those  who  are  found  drinking  in 
taverns  after  nine  o'clock  to  be  put  in  prison.  The  l^est 
(1693,  c.  40)  appoints  the  Presbyteries  to  prosecute  those 
gailty  of  drunkenness  before  the  magistrates  of  the  bounds. 
Between  these  dates  are  statutes  awardii^  every  degree  of 
punishment  Drunkards,  for  repeated  offences,  are  to  be 
put  in  prison  '  till  they  find  caution ' ;  for  first  offences  are 
to  be  put  in  the  'jogs,'  in  the  'stock,'  or  in  'jayle/  for 
so  many  hours  ;  or  to  be  fined  according  to  their  degree — 
'  the  nobleman,'  for  example,  is  to  be  fined  '  twenty  pounds,' 
and  'the  minister  in  a  fifth  part  of  his  stipend.'  The 
statutes  had  the  merit  of  dealing  equally  with  all,  and  of 
being  aimed  directly  at  the  vice,  and  not  merely  at  it* 
public  manifestation,  or  at  the  poorest  and  most  heiplew  of 
Its  victims,  but  they  must  have  remained  largely  inopera- 
tive, the  directions  to  enforce  them  being  very  numerous. 
Baron  Hume,  writing  in  the  end  of  last  century,  considered 
some  of  these  penal  statutes  to  be  still  capable  of  enforce- 
ment After  another  century  of  disuse,  they  could  not, 
according  to  Scottish  ideas,  be  now  enforced. 


Old  Civil  Law. 

Under  the  Boman  Law  the  prsetor  exercised  a  power  of 
putting  persons  under  curatory,  which  must  have  been 
peculiarly  applicable  to  drunkaids.  If  a  person  through 
misconduct  wasted  his  acquired  or  inherited  substance,  and 
threatened  thereby  to  reduce  his  family  to  poverty,  he 
could  be  summoned  before  the  prxtor,  and  interdicted 
from  the  management  of  his  afiiairs.  A  curator  was 
appointed  who  managed  them  for  him. 

Sankton,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Scottish  lawyeca 
of  last  century,  explains  how  this  law  was  applicable  to 
Scotland  also ;  ana  he  gives  the  words  of  the  brieve  of 
s)uiun(ms  by  which  the  proceeding  eonld  be  commenced. 
"That  it  was  ever  actually  used,  he  is,  however,  uncertain. 
It  is  clear  that  the  power  is  now  obsolete. 

What  came  in  its  place  was  the  power  of  interdiction,  of 
which  there  were  two  kinds— judicial  and  voluntary. 
These  differed  from  the  Boraan  power  in  this,  that  they 


supreme  court  from  the  management  of  his  heritage,  and  have 
a  curator  appointed  to  manage  it  along  with  nim.  This 
power  has  long  been  in  disuse,  and  certainly  did  not  snr- 
vive  the  sixteenth  century.    In  the  voluntary  inteidiction 
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the  some  reeult  was  reached,  but  npon  the  application  of 
the  facile  person  himself.  It  ie  still  competent,  bat  it  also 
is  going  into  disuse.  It  is  abont  fifty  years,  to  Uie  best  of 
myknowledge,  since  the  last  instance  of  it  occurred. 

There  was  no  power  under  these  laws  of  sequestrating 
the  person  of  the  drunkard. 


COMTINSNTAL  GlYIL  LaW. 

On  the  continent  something  analogous  to  the  Soman 
power  of  interdiction  still  exists. 

In  Qermanv,  under  the  Prussian  Civil  Code  (A.  L.  R.,  I. 
i  sect  30X  ii  a  person  through  senseless  and  useless  ex- 
penditure, or  through  wilful  neglect,  sensibly  diminishes 
Ids  means,  or  inyolves  himself  in  debt,  he  may  at  die 
instance  of  his  relatives,  or  of  the  administrators  for  the 
poOT,  be  brought  before  a  tribunaL  Upon  proof  of  the 
aUegations,  the  tribunal  will  place  him  under  curatory; 
and,  until  he  reforms,  his  curator  will  manage  for  him. 
This  power,  it  is  obvious,  is  specially  applicable  to  the  case 
of  persons  who  incapacitate  themselves  tkrough  drinking. 

Under  the  French  Civil  Code  (C.  C,  sect.  513}  a  simuar 
power  exists.  According  to  it,  persona  falling  under  the 
class  dealt  with  by  the  Prussian  code  may  have  a  '  FamiW 
'  Council '  appointed  to  him  by  a  tribunal  When  this  is 
done,  he  cannot,  without  consent  of  this  cotmcU,  sue  or 
defend  an  action,  compromise,  borrow,  or  receive  and  dis- 
charge personal  estate,  or  alienate  or  burden  real  estate. 
It  wul  be  observed  that  this  differs  from  the  Prussian  and 
Boman  systems,  in  as  much  as  it  does  not  entirely  put  the 
person  concerned  out  of  the  management  of  his  anaus,  but 
still  requires  his  consent  to  what  may  be  done. 

In  the  note,  contributed  by  Mr  Lunond,  Appendix  xxx., 
will  be  found  some  farther  elucidations  of  the  preceding 
points,  and  also  some  infomutian  as  to  the  Law  of  Austria. 

Modern  Law. 

The  ofTence  of  being  'drunk  and  disorderly,'  if  serious 
enongh  to  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  is  punishable 
at  common  law  by  the  sheriff.  It  may  oe  tried  summarily, 
and  may  be  punished  with  fine  not  exceeding  £10,  or  im- 
prisomuent  tor  not  more  than  60  days  wiUioat  option. 
Caution  may  be  ordered  for  £20  to  keep  the  peace  for  six 
months.  Tnis  is  under  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1864, 
and  Sir  William  Rae's  Act  of  1828.  Where  the  offence 
does  not  come  ap  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  it  is  not  punish- 
able at  common  law. 

The  so-caUed  offence  of  being  'drunk  and  incapable'  is 
punishable  under  the  Public  Houses  Act,  1862  (26  and  26 
Vict  cap.  36,  sect  23).    Under  it — 

Every  person  foond  in  a  state  of  intoxicatiOD,  and  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  himself,  and  not  under  the  care  or  protection  of  some 
saitaUe  person,  in  any  street,  thoroughfare,  or  public  place,  shall 
be  thereby  guilty  of  an  ofience  and  may  be  taken  into  custody  by 
any  officer  of  police  or  constable,  and  detained  in  any  police  office 
cr  station  bouse  or  other  convenient  place,  and  not  later  than  in  the 
course  of  the  first  lawful  day  after  he  shall  have  been  so  taken  into 
custody,  shall  be  brought  before  a  sheriff  or  any  one  justice  of  the 
peace  or  magistrate,  or  if  not  so  taken  into  custody,  or  if  he  shall 
have  been  liberated  on  bail  or  pledge,  may  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  such  a  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  magistrate,  and  on 
being  convicted  of  sudi  offence  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  of 
firs  shillings,  and  in  de&ult  of  immediate  payment  sbidl  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours. 

Under  this  Act,  as  indeed  tmder  all  charges  under  the 
like  name,  it  will  be  observed  that  no  attempt  is  made  to 
ptnush  the  mere  drinking  to  the  extent  of  incapacity. 
Unless  the  person  be  found  friendless  in  some  public  place 
he  cannot  be  punished.  The  operation  of  this,  and  all 
similar  statutory  provisions  is  therefore  limited  to  punish- 
ing the  most  onfortimate  of  the  drinking  class.  It  is  the 
oiuy  penal  provision  for  cases  happening  outwith  burghs. 

Payment  of  the  fine  is,  I  understand,  seldom  enforced  in 
counties.  The  justice  usually  admonishes.  According  to 
my  experience,  such  cases  are  seldom  or  never  broiight 
b^ore  the  sheriff.  During  my  twenty-eight  years  of  office, 
all  that  I  can  recall  is  an  mdistinct  recoUection  of  having 
once  seen  one. 

BuBQH  PoucE  Acts. 

Under  the  Burgh  Police  Act  of  1892,  sect  381  (24),  every 
person  who  in  any  street  or  public  place  '  is  dnuik  and 
<  incapable,  and  not  tmder  the  care  and  protection  of  some 
'  suitable  person,'  commits  an  offence,  and  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  408.  or  imprisonment  (under  sect 
601)  not  exceeding  one  month.  There  is  a  provision  for 
the  punishment  of  habitual  dnmkards,  which  will  be 
notiiwd  immediately  under  that  head. 


Under  the  same  Act,  sect  380  (9  and  IIX  the  same 
penalty  of  40b.,  with  the  same  alternative,  is  imposed  on 
any  person  who  behaves  in  a  riotous,  violent,  or  indecent 
manner,  or  who  is  dnmk  while  in  charge,  in  any  street  or 
other  place,  of  a  carriage,  horse,  cattle,  or  steam  engine,  or 
when  m  possession  of  loaded  fir^rms. 

Under  the  Aberdeen  Police  Act  of  1862  (sect.  146),  every 
person  who  is  dnmk  in  any  public  place,  and  is  gtdlty  of 
any  riotonsor  indecent  behaviotir  therein,  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  40s.,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  days.  Persons  who 
are  '  dnmk  and  incapable '  are  dealt  with  under  the  Public 
Houses  Act  of  1862  quoted  above. 

Under  the  Edinburgh  Police  Act  of  1879,  persons  who 
are  '  dmnk  and  incapable'  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  40e.,  sect 
247  (6),  or  to  30  days,  sect  342 ;  and  by  sect  248  (4), 
persons  who  are  '  drunk  and  guilty  of  any  riotous  and 
*  disorderly  conduct,'  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  £6,  or  in  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate,  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing 60  days.  In  both  cases,  the  magistrate  may,  instead 
of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  ordinary  penalty,  order  caution  to- 
be  found  for  good  behaviour  for  a  ywr  ;  and  may,  if  it  is 
not  found,  increase  the  term  of  imprisonment  to  60  and 
90  days  respectively  (sects.  343  and  344). 

In  Dundee  the  law  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Aberdeen. 

In  Olasgow  the  defimtion  of  '  drunk  and  incapable '  is 
wider.  It  includes  every  person  who,  in  any  pubUc  place, 
is  '  drunk  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  or  of  any 
'  animal  or  article  in  his  charge.'  The  penalty  is  40s.  or 
14  days,  sect  149  (31).  Every  person  who  is  'riotous, 
'  disorderly,  or  indecent  in  his  behaviotir,'  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  £10,  or,  without  fine  if  thought  right,  to  60  days,  sect 
136(6). 

In  Greenock,  under  the  Act  of  1877,  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing the  'drunk  and  incapable'  was  the  same  as  in 
Glasgow.  Under  the  Act  of  1893,  the  provisions  on  the 
point  of  sect  381  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  of  1892  are 
adopted. 

Habituai.  Dkunkaeds. 

The  expression  habitual  drunkards  is  onknown  to  th» 
common  law. 

It  occurs  at  least  thrice  in  the  public  general  statutes, 
and  at  least  once  in  the  local  statute. 

In  the  Habitual  Dnmkards  Act,  1879,  the  expression  is 
defined  as  follows  : — 

'  Habitual  drunkard'  means  a  person  who,  not  being  amenable 
to  any  jurisdiction  in  lunacy,  is  notwithstanding,  by  reason  of 
habitual  intemperate  drinking  of  intoxicating  Uquor,  at  times 
dangerous  to  himself  or  hersdf,  or  to  others,  or  incapable  of  man- 
aging himself  or  herself,  and  bis  or  her  affiurs. 

The  second  instance  of  its  use  is  on  the  margin  of  sect 
382  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  of  1892.  That  section  is  as 
follows : — 

It  may  be  charged  as  an  aggravation  of  the  ofiimce  of  being 
drunk  and  incapable,  that  the  accused  person  has  within  the  twdve 
months  preceding,  been  three  times  previously  convicted  of  such 
offence  ;  and  if  the  accused  person  is  convicted  and  such  aggrava- 
tion is  proved,  the  magistrate  may  impose  an  additional  penalty 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings  in  respect  of  such  aggravation,  and 
may  sentence  such  person  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding fourteen  days,  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

If  the  magistrate  does  not  exercise  his  power  of  im- 
prisoning for  fotirteen  days  without  option  of  fine,  he  may 
thus  fine  up  to  80s.,  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  month  (see  sect  601).  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  power  to  imprison  without  fining  is  cnmu- 
lative  or  alternative  to  the  power  last  mentioned. 

The  third  instance  is  in  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act  of  1894,  where  a  habitual  drunkard,  who 
ill-treats  his  children,  may  elect  to  go  to  a  retreat  in  place  of 
being  punished  under  the  Act 

The  only  provision,  so  flEir  as  I  know,  in  any  local  act 
dealing  with  habitual  drunkards,  occurs  in  the  Greenock 
Police  Act  of  1877.  By  it  (sect.  245)  any  person  who  is 
convicted  of  being  'drunk  and  incapable,'  and  has  been  six 
times  previously  convicted  of  that  offence  may  be  fined  40s., 
or  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not 
exceetUng  60  dxyt. 


IV.— LOITERING  AND  IMPORTUNING. 

Loitering  and  importuning  is  not  an  offence  at  common 
law,  and  outwith  burghs  is  not  ptmishable.  Within  burghs 
thepunishment  varies  between  wide  extremes. 

Under  the  Bu^h  Police  Act,  1892,  sect  381  (22X  it  is  an 
offence.    Under  it,  every  person  who,  on  a  street  or  public 
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place, '  being  a  common  prostitute  or  stieet  walker,  loiters 
'  sbont  or  importunes  paaaengers  for  the  porpose  of  prosti- 
'  tation,'  is  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  is  liaole  to  be  fined 
40s~  or  imprisoned  for  a  month. 

To  constitute  the  offence,  the  person  charged  most  (Jiritlifi\ 
be  a  common  prostitute  or  stoeet  walker;  and  (seeoruUy) 
most  either  '  loiter  about '  or '  importune  'passengers  '  for 
'  the  purjMee  of  prostitution.'  It  is  a  difficult  statute  to 
apply,  as  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  length  of  time  a  person 
miut  hang  about  a  place  to  constitute  loitering,  or  how 
persistently  she  must  entreat  in  order  to  constitute  im- 
portuning. In  practice,  these  points  seem  left  very  much 
to  be  determined  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  police 
-constables  who  bring  the  complaint 

In  Aberdeen,  the  offence  is  punishable  under  the  Police 
Acts  of  1862  (sect.  134)  and  1871  (sect  147X  with  a  fine  of 
40b.,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  with  imprison- 
ment, not  exceeding  14  days.  The  words  constituting  the 
offence  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Burgh  Police 
Acts,  but  it  is  further  provided  by  certain  words  applicable 
to  it  in  common  with  other  offences,  that  the  act  must  be 
to  the  obstruction  or  annoyance  of  the  residents  or  pas- 
sengers. 

Under  the  Edinburgh  Police  Act  of  1879  the  offence  is 
described  substantially  as  in  the  Burgh  Police  Act,  but  the 
penalty  is  much  higher  (sect.  248X  beiog  a  fine  of  not  over 
£6,  or  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  60  days. 

Under  the  Dundee  Police  Act  of  1882  the  provisions  of 
the  Lindsay  Act  are  still  applicable,  and  these  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  of  1892. 

Under  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  of  1892,  sect  18 ,  the 
offence  and  punishment  are  also  the  same  as  in  the  Burgh 
Police  Act  of  1892. 

The  Greenock  Police  Act  of  1893  adopts  the  provisions 
of  the  Burgh  Police  Act  of  1892  on  the  point 


v.— JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

Industrial  Schools. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Act.  1866,  and  its  amending  acts, 
deals  with  three  classes  of  ciuldren  under  three  separate 
sections. 

Under  sect  14  children  are  dealt  with  who  are 


(a.)  Found  begging. 

(ij-    ■-■■ 


A' 


Found  [I.]  wandering  and  fll.]  not  having 
any  home,  or  [2]  settled  place  of  abode,  or 
proper  guardianship,  or  [4]  visible  means 
subsistence, 
(c.)  Found  destitute,  or  an  orphan,  or  having  a  sur- 
viving parent  who  is  m  prison  or  in  penal 
servitude. 
(d.)  Frequenting  thieves. 

11  these  children,  if  under  14,  may  be  sent  to  an 
Industrial  School. 

I  understand  difficulties  have  arisen  in  appljring  these 
provisions  in  regard  to  dealing  with  wandering  children. 
Under  the  Act,  these  cannot  De  sent,  if  they  possess  any 
one  of  the  four  things  mentioned  in  the  second  portion  of 
the  clause  (i.).  Usually  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  if 
the  wandering  chUd  had  any  kind  of  parents,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  be  without  '  proper  guardianship,'  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  so  interpreted,  and  I  have  always  held  that  if 
the  parents  were  drunken,  or  ill-treated  their  children, 
-those  children,  if  found  wandering  through  the  country, 
whether  with  or  without  the  parents,  came  under  the  Act 

Under  sect.  14,  children  under  12,  charged  with  crime, 
can  be  sent  These  are  not  convicted,  and  if  they  ever 
have  been  convicted,  cannot  be  sent  In  my  own  practice, 
I  may  mention  that  I  never,  if  I  could  possibly  help  it, 
allowed  a  conviction  to  be  recorded  against  a  child  under 
12,  for  fear  of  losing  the  power  of  sending  it  to  an  Indus- 
trial SchooL 

Under  sect  16,  unmanageable  children  could  be  sent  at 
their  parents'  request  For  these,  the  aUowanoe  made  by 
the  treasury  is  smaller. 

Under  sect  17,  Parochial  Boards  can  send  children. 
Under  the  Act  of  1880,  children  living  with  prostitutes, 
or  frequenting  their  company,  can  be  sent 

Certain  other  statutes  also  contain  provisions  for  sending 
children  to  Industrial  Schools,  but  it  is  only  exceptionsJly 
that  they  are  used.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871,  and  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act,  1894. 

The  period  for  which  children  are  sent  is  defined  as 
such  time  as  the  magistrate  thinks  right,  but  in  no  case 
is  there  power  to  keep  the  child  beyond  the  attaining  of 
the  age  of  16.      The  Act  of  1894  provides  (with  reference 


to  children  admitted  after  its  date)  that  they  are  to  remain 
after  their  liberation  from  the  school  until  they  attain  the 
a^  of  18  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
directors. 

In  practice  the  children  are  usually  committed  till  that 
age  be  attained. 

There  is  a  most  beneficial  power  to  the  managers  to 
license  out  the  children  after  they  have  been  educated  for 
a  certain  time.  This  power  might,  I  think  witii  great 
advantage,  be  more  used  in  Scotland. 

Power  exists  to  order  the  parents  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  children  in  schools. 

Additional  information  as  to  children  will  be  found  in 
the  Memorandum  by  Miss  Stevenson,  p.  661. 

Rkfoematort  Schools. 

Admission  to  reformatory  schools,  under  the  Act  of  1866 
is  now  r^tilated  by  sect  1  of  the  Act  of  1893 : — 

Where  a  youthful  offender,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  befofe 
whom  he  is  charged,  is  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  convicted, 
whether  on  indictment  or  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  of  an 
offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  and  either 
(a)  appears  to  the  court  to  be  not  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  ;  or 
{i)  is  proved  to  have  been  previously  convicted  of  an  ofience  pun- 
ishable with  penal  servitude  <x  imprisonment, — the  court  may,  in 
addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of  sentencing  him  accortling  to  law  to  any 
punishment,  order  that  be  be  sent  to  a  certified  reformatory  school, 
and  be  there  detained  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  and  not 
more  than  five  years,  so,  however,  that  the  period  is  such  as  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  expire  at  or  before  the  time  at  which  the 
offender  will  attain  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 

In  practice,  the  reformatory  school  is  for  children  over 
18.  In  Abeideenshire,  at  least,  children  under  12  are, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  sent  to  industrial  schools.  In 
practice,  I  also  found  it  advisable  rarely  or  never  to  send 
to  a  reformatory,  except  for  a  second  offence,  even  when 
the  children  were  over  12.  I  found  that  very  few  indeed 
of  those  who  were  warned  for  a  first  offence  ever  came 
back. 

There  is  also  a  power  of  letting  out  from  reformatories 
on  license.  This, — unfortunately  as  I  venture  to  think, — 
is  little  used  in  Scotland. 

There  is  a  valuable  power  of  apprenticing  given  under 
Act  of  1891,  sect  1.,  to  which  the  same  remark — that  it  is 
unfortunatdy  too  little  used — is  equally  applicable. 

Detention  of  Juveniles. 

The  detention  of  juvenile  offenders  or  neglected  children 
before  trial,  or  before  sending  to  industrial  or  reformatory 
school,  is  regulated  under  t£e  Industrial  Schools  Act  of 
1866,  sect  19,  and  under  the  Reformatories  Act  of  1893. 
Under  these,  the  child  can  be  sent  to  a  poorhouse,  or  to 
another  place,  not  being  a  prison,  for  detention  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  14  days.  The  power  is  also  given  of  detain- 
ing in  prison  children  who  are  liable  to  be  committed  to 
Bef  ormatories,  but  such  children  only. 

Under  these  powets  there  is  no  difficulty  in  any  magis- 
trate avoiding  the  sending  of  all  unconvicted,  and,  in  many 
cases,  of  convicted  childr^  to  prison. 

Whipping. 

Whipping  at  one  time  was  a  very  frequent  punish- 
ment in  Scotland  for  all  classes  of  offenders.  As 
specimens  of  the  kind  of  sentences  which  magistrates  were 
in  the  way  of  pronouncing  during  last  century  may  be  in- 
stanced the  case  of  a  man  who  was  sentenced  '  to  be  whipped 
through  the  town,'  and  of  a  woman — certainly  a  very  bad 
character — who  was  sentenced  to  be  'privately  scourged, 
and  thereafter  to  be  drummed  out  off  and  banished  from 
ihe  Burgh.'  The  power  having  fallen  into  disuse,  its  use 
was  revived  in  1860  (23  &  24  Vict  c.  106,  sect  74)  for 
males,  under  14  years  of  agey  who  were  guilty  of  offences 
for  which  it  is  competent  to  imprison,  or  to  fine  with  the 
alternative  of  imprisonment  The  whipping  may  be 
imposed  instead  of  imprisonment,  or  in  addition  to  it 
From  the  way  in  which  the  Act  is  worded,  it  has  been 
thought  doubtful  whether  a  whipping  can  be  made  the 
alternative  for  failure  to  pay  a  fine,  although  there  are 
many  cases  where  such  an  alternative  if  it  did  not  effec- 
tually recover  the  fine,  would  at  least  prevent  the  necessity 
for  the  Juvenile  bein^  sent  to  prison.  The  regulations 
under  which  whipping  is  carried  out  are  given  at  p.  686. 


Juveniles  in  Austbalian  C!oloniss. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  Australia  to  the 
subject  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  excellent  results 
appear  to  have  been  obtained.    The  Colony  of  Victoria 
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maj  be  cited  as  affording  a  good  instance  of  their  legis- 
lation. In  it,  Juveniles  are  dealt  with  either  under  the 
Neglected  Children's  Act,  or  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act, 
both  of  1887. 

The  Neglected  Children's  Act  is  applicable  to  any  person 
under  the  age  of  21.  Receiving  Houses,  Probationary  and 
Industrial  Schools  are  established  under  it,  and  are  main- 
tained partly  by  private  contributions,  and  partly  by 
Government  aid.  The  persons  who  may  be  committed  to 
them  are  defined  thus  : — 

Sect.  i8.  Every  child  who  answers  to  any  of  the  following 
descriptions  shall  be  deemed  a  '  n^lected  child '  within  the 
meaiung  of  this  Act,  that  is  to  say  every  child  apparently  under 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  : — 

[i]  Found  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  being  in  any  street  or 
public  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or  receiving 
alms  ;  [2]  Fotmd  wandering  about  or  frequenting  any 
street,  tboroughfiare,  tavern  or  place  of  public  resort  or 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  who  has  not  any  home,'or 
settled  place  of  abode  or  any  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  [3]  Associating  or  dwelling  with  any  person 
known  or  reputed  to  be  a  thief  or  drunkard  or  with 
any  person  convicted  of  vagrancy  under  any  Act  now 
or  hereafter  to  be  in   force,  whether  the  person  so 
known,  reputed,  or  convicted  is  the  parent  of  the  child 
or  not ;  [4]  Having  committed  an  offence  pimishable 
by  some  less  punishinent  than  imprisonment : 
And  every  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  ten  years  found 
engaged  in  any  casual  employment  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August  or  September,  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  or  at  any  other  part  of  the  year  after  the  hour  of 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Sect.  31.  Every  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  found  by  any  senior  consuble,  sergeant  of  police,  or  officer 
of  police  of  superior  grade  to  a  sergeant,  or  by  any  person  specially 
authorized  by  the  Governor  in  Council  in  that  behalf,  residing  in 
a  brothel  or  associating  or  dwelling  with  a  prostitute,  whether  the 
mother  of  the  child  or  not,  shall  be  immediately  apprehended  by 
such  constable,  sergeant,  or  officer  or  person,  without  any  warrant, 
and  forthwith  taken  before  some  two  or  more  neighbouring  justices 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  this  Act 

Sect.  23.  If  the  guardian  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  represents  to  two  or  more  justices  and  proves  to  their  satis- 
faction that  he  is  unable  to  control  such  child,  such  justices  may 
order  that,  upon  such  guardian  entering  into  security  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  payment  of  such  sums  as  such 
justices  may  fix  for  the  maintenance  of  such  child,  such  child  be 
-committed  to  the  care  of  the  Department  for  neglected  children. 

The  powers  of  dealins  with  the  children  after  committal 
are  extensive  and  varied.    They  are  thus  defined  : — 

Sect.  31.  Subject  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Governor  in  Council 
every  ward  of  the  Department  for  neglected  children  may  from 
time  to  time  be  dealt  with  by  the  Secretary  in  one  or  other  of  the 
following  ways : — 

[i]  Placed  in  some  receiving  depot ;  [3]  Boarded  out  with 
some  suitable  person  ;  [3]  Placed  at  service  with  some 
suitable  person  ;  [4]  Apprenticed  to  some  trade  either 
on  land  or  at  sea  ;  [5]  Placed  in  the  custody  of  some 
suitable  person  who  may  be  willing  to  take  charge  of 
such  ward;  [6]  Detained  in  some  industrial  or  pro- 
bationary school ;  [7]  Transferred  with  the  approval  of 
the  Minister  to  some  reformatory  school  to  which  such 
ward  might  be  lawfully  committed  : 

Provided  always  that  in  case  it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Minister  that  any  ward  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Department  for  neglected  children 
has  been  leading  an  immoral  or  depraved  life,  such  ward  shall 
be  transferred 'to  a  reformatory  school  tmless  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  any  case  the  Minister  may  think  that  it  wotUd  be 
inexpedient,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  take  the 
proper  steps  for  that  purpose. 

Children  may  also  (under  sect.  33)  be  apprenticed. 

Parents  of  children  may  be  made  to  contribute  towards 
their  maintenance  in  detention,  a  periodical  sum  fixed  by  a 
magistrate. 

A  distinct  feature  of  the  system  is  the  power,  where  the 
Government  makes  no  contribution,  to  the  jostioes  to 
commit  children  to  the  care  of  approved  private  persons  or 
institutions. 

_  The  period  of  detention  is  in  both  cases  the  same,  namely, 
till  the  age  of  18,  or  till  snch  higher  age  not  ezcMding  21 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  approve. 

Under  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act,  Reformatory  Schools 
are  established,  similar  to  those  in  this  country.  Under  it 
persons  under  17,  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  by 
imprisonment,  may  if  apparently  over  12  be  sent  to  a 
Reformatory,  and  if  under  12  may  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Neglected  Children's  Act  There  is  a  special  provision  by 
which  children  under  12  who  have  been  leading  a  depraved 
or  immoral  life  may  also  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory.  "The 
period  of  detention  is  until  18,  or  till  such  greater  age  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  fix,  not  exceeding  20. 

J.  DOVE  WILSON. 
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MEMORAin)UM  by  Miss  Flora  C.  Stkvbrbon,  on  the  Aots  1872,      . 
Education  of  Vagrant  and    Tinker  Children,   with  86,  86  Vic. 
Summary  of  the  Compulsory  Clauses  of  the  Education  ^.^>  •••*■• 
Acts.  "»•  '^ 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Scottish  Education  Acts, 
every  parent  or  guardian  is  bound  to  provide  elementary 
education  for  nis  children  between  the  ages  of  b  and 
14  years,  until  they  can  pass  the  standard  of  exemp- 
tion prescribed  bv  the  Scottish  Education  Code  in  force  for 
the  time  being  (Act  1872,  sect  69).  Standard  V.  is  at  pre- 
sent the  standard  of  exemption. 

Failure  to  educate  his  children  by  a  parent  or  guardian, 
without  'reasonable  excuse,'  is  a  violation  of  the  ulw. — (1) 
Sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause  ;  and  (2)  there  being  no 
public  school  within  three  miles  are  deemed  to  be  reason- 
able excuses  (Act  1883,  sect.  11). 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  School  Board  to  enforce  this  law, 
and  to  appoint  an  officer  to  ascertain  what  parents,  within 
the  School  Board  district,  have  failed  to  educate  their 
children, 

A  defaulting  parent,  after  due  warning,  is  summoned 
before  a  statutory  meeting  of  the  School  Board.  If  he  fails 
to  appear,  or  on  appearance,  fails  to  satisfy  the  Board  that 
he  has  hm  reasonable  excuse  for  his  n^lect,  the  Board  can 
order  lus  prosecution  before  a  court  of  summary  jtirisdic- 
tion  by  theProcurator-Fiscal,  or  some  other  person  appointed 
by  the  Board. 

On  conviction,  the  parent  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding 20s.,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  14  days. 
The  parent  so  convicted  may  also  be  found  liable  to  ex- 
penses up  to  20e.  Prosecutions  may  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  not  less  than  one  month  (Act  1872,  sects.  70, 71 ; 
Act  1878,  sect.  28). 

An  alternative  mode  of  procedure  is  provided  under  the 
Acts  of  1883  and  1893. 

By  this  procedure  a  defaulting  parent, '  after  due  wam- 
'  ing'  by  the  School  Board,  may  be  summoned  before  the 
court,  and  the  child,  in  respect  of  whom  the  complaint 
against  the  parent  is  made,  may  be  ordered  by  the  court  to 
attend  some  public  or  State-aided  school  named  in  the  order 
(Act  1883,  sect  9),  or  a  day  Industrial  School,  if  the  parent 
is  willing  to  pay  for  him  at  such  day  Industrial  School  (Act 
1893,  sect  9).  (An  order  under  this  section  is  called  an 
Attendance  Order.) 

If  a  parent  fails  to  comply  with  an  attendance  order,  by 
securing  his  child's  attendance  at  the  school  named  in  the 
order,  he  may  again  be  summoned  before  the  court  without 
further  warning,  and  on  failing  to  appear,  or  on  appear- 
ance, to  satisfy  the  court  that  he  has  used  every  means  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  order,  the  court  may  impose 
the  same  penalty  as  imder  sect  70  of  the  Act  of  1872.  But  if 
the  court  is  satisfied  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts, 
and  that  the  non-compliance  is  due  to  the  truancy  of  the 
child,  the  court,  without  inflicting  any  penal^,  may  order 
the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  day  Industrial  School,  or 
to  a  certified  Industrial  School 

In  a  second  or  subsequent  non-compliance  with  the 
order,  the  court  may  inflict  the  penalty,  besides  ordering 
the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  Day  Industrial  or  Industrie 
SohooL  The  order  under  this  section  must  specify  the  time 
of  detention,  which  must  not  exceed  three  years,  nor  extend 
beyond  the  time  when  the  child  will  be  14  years  of  age. 

A  child  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  under  this  order 
may,  after  one  month,  be  licensed  to  live  out  of  school,  and 
attend  an  ordinary  public  or  inspected  day  school,  and 
tntut  be  BO  licensed  after  three  months.  In  case  of  the 
child  failing  to  attend  the  day  school  r^ularly,  the  license 
would  be  revoked,  and  the  child  again  sent  to  the  Indus- 
trial  School. 

Any  person  may  inform  the  School  Board  of  any  child  in 
their  district  who  is  not  being  educated  in  conformity  to 
the  Education  Acts,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Board 
to  take  proceedings  in  such  case,  unless  for  reasons  to  be 
recorded  in  their  minutes. 


Peovibions  op  the  EDnoATioN  (Scotland)  Acts 

AS  TO  EmPLOTUSNT  OF  CHILDREN. 


Act  1888, 
46ft  47  Vk. 
cap.  56,  sect. 


Act  1888. 

sect  9. 

Act  1898, 
sect  8  (4). 


Act  1898, 
66  Vic.  can. 
I2,8eot4a)> 


Sect   (3). 


Sect  5. 


Act  1883, 
sect  12. 


BegtUar  Employment. 

No  child  under  10  cai^be  so  employed. 
No  child,  between  10  and  1^  unless 
the  standard  of  exemption,  or  utiless  he 


.      ,  _,  Act  1878, 

he  has  passed  sect  6. 
has  passed  the 
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third  standard  and  is  attending  school  as  a  half-timer,  in 
accoidance  with  sect.  23  of  the  factory  and  Workshops  Act 
1878,  can  be  regularly  employed. 

No  child  under  11  can  be  employed  in  a  factory  or 
workshop,  and  no  child  under  13  can  be  employed  fnll 
time. 

Oaiual  BmploymetU. 

Aeb  1878t  This  means  all  employment  for  eain  outside  of  the  chUd's 

•Mt  8.  own  home  not  otherwise  regulatea  by  Act  of  Parliament 

No  child  under  10  can  be  employed  casually. 

No  child  between  10  and  14  can  be  casually  em- 
ployed after  9  p.m.  from  Ist  April  to  1st  October,  or  after 
7  F.M-  from  Ist  October  to  Ist  April,  imless  he  has  passed 
the  standard  of  exemption. 

School  Soaids  may  give  exemptions  from  this  prohibi- 
tion (1)  to  any  child  for  a  period  or  periods,  not  exceeding 
6  weeks  in  all,  between  1st  January  and  31st  December 
in  any  year  f  1878,  sect  6),  by  a  writing  under  the  hand  of 
the  clerk  of  tlie  School  Board  ;  (2^  and  they  may  also,  if  they 
think  fit,  give  exemption,  by  puolic  notice,  in  the  case  of 
children  above  8  years  oi  age,  during  narrest  or  the 
fishing  season,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  6  weeks  as 
above  (sect  7^ ;  and  persons  contravening  this  Act  are 
liable,  on  conviction,  to  a  penal^  not  exceeaing  408. 

By  tile  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  1894, 
farther  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  employment  of 
children — 

Any  person  causing  or  ptocoring  a  boy  under  foortaen,  or  a  giri 
ander  sixteen,  to  beg  in  the  street  under  pretence  of  performing  or 
selling,  or  to  perform  or  sell  in  the  street  or  in  a  putdic  house,  be- 
tween lo  P.u.  and  5  A.I(.,  or  causing  or  procuring  any  child  under 
ten  to  perform  or  sell  in  the  street  or  in  any  public  house  or  place 
of  public  amusement,  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  — SeJlar's 
Manual  o/tAt  Edueaiion  Act,  p.  aS. 

Persons  contravening  this  Act  are  liable,  on  summary 
conviction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  .£26,  or  alternatively,  or 
in  defatilt  of  payment  of  fine,  or  in  addition  thereto  to  im- 
prisonment with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  3  months  (Act  1894,  sect.  2  a). 
Sect  3.  But  School  Boards  (in  Scotland)  may  grant  a  license  to  a 

child  above  7  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  theatres  or 
other  ^aces  of  public  amusement  under  such  restrictions 
.    .  as  the  Board  thinks  fit  (sect  3,  I). 

In  the  case  of  the  children  of  vagrants  and  tinkeis,  the 
laws  under  which  compulsory  education  can  be  enforced, 
■  whether  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1872  or  the  Acts 

of  1883  and  1893,  have  apparently  been  practically  in- 
operative.  Because  (1)  the  responsible  parents  or  guardians 
o!  these  children  are  never  long  enough  in  one  school  dis- 
trict to  allow  of  the  necessary  procedure  being  folly 
carried  out;  the  initial  procedure  'of  due  wammg'  re- 
aulting  in  the  immediate  removal  of  the  family  to  another 
district ;  and  because  (2)  it  is  alleged  that  children,  living 
in  the  state  of  physical  dirt  and  degradation  common  to 
vagrants  and  tinkers,  could  not  be  admitted  to  any  ordi- 
nary public  schooL  Even  if  School  Boards  did  iiurtitate 
proceedings  against  a  defaulting  parent  of  this  class,  they 
could  only  prosecute  if  they  could  certify  that  he  had, 
without '  reasonable  excuse,'  failed  to  discharge  his  duty 
to  his  children.  '  Reasonable  excuse '  being  defined  as 
•unavoidable  cause,'  the  parent  could  undonbtedly  plead 
the  condition  of  his  life  which  necessitated  his  constant 
lemoval  from  one  place  to  another  as  a  '  reasonable  ezcnse.' 

The  only  existing  legislation  which  can  meet  the  case  of 
these  children  are  the  Industrial  School  Acts,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  detailed  in  Professor  Dove  Wilson's 
Notes. 

A  clearer  definition  of  the  classes  of  children  who  may 
be  detained  in  certificated  Industrial  Schools,  however, 
seems  necessary.  Under  sect  14  of  the  Act  of  1866,  the 
definition  '  children  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any 
'  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,'  exactly  describes  the  tinker 
children,  but  the  farther  description,  '  not  having  proper 
<  guardianship,'  and  'not  having  visible  means  of  sustenance,' 
does  not  apply  to  them,  as  they  are  seldom  found  apart 
from  their  parents  or  guardians.  A  combination  of  these 
descriptions  is  apparently  required  to  qualify  a  child  for 
detention  in  on  Industrial  School  under  this  section  of  the 
Act 

Legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  Movable  Dwellings  Bill, 
introooced  in  1892,  dealing  with  the  education  of  children 
using  movable  dwellings,  might,  with  modification  to  suit 
the  law  of  Scotland  as  regards  education,  be  made  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  tinker  and  vagrant  children. 

Olause  8  of  the  Bill  is  an  follows  : — 

A  child  using  as  a  place  of  abode  a  movable  dwelling  sbaH,  for 
Ibe  purpoees  of  the  Education  Acts,  be  deemed  to  be  resident  within 
the  school  district  in  which  such  movable  dwelling  is  for  the  time 
being  situate,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school 


authority  for  such  district  in  the  same  manner  as  children  perma- 
nently resident  therein,  subject  to  the  following  provisions : — 

(a.)  The  bye-laws  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  ex- 
tend to  the  child  and  bis  parent  in  substitution  for  the 
bye-laws  made  by  the  school  authority  under  the  Educa- 
tion Acts,  and  as  if  they  were  those  tjye-laws,  and  the  fine 
imposed  by  the  bjre-laws  may  be  recovered  accordingly  ; 

(*,)  A  copy  of  the  bye-laws  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be 
given  by  the  county  authority  to  the  owner  of  every  mov- 
able dwelling  upon  his  registering  the  same  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act : 

(<;.)  The  sanitary  authority,  within  whose  district  the  movable 
dwelling  used  as  an  abode  by  the  child  is  for  the  time 
being  situate,  shall  assist  the  school  authority  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  this  Act  by  giving  information  and 
otherwise,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  report  to  the  school 
authority  every  infraction  in  the  case  of  the  child,  either  of 
the  Education  Acts,  or  of  the  bye-laws,  which  may  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  authority ; 

(d. )  The  power  to  make  bye-laws  given  by  this  Act  to  the  Educa- 
tion Departmenu  shall  include  power  to  make  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  use  and  form  of  certificates  or  pass 
books  as  to  attendance  at  school  to  be  used  by  childreD 
living  in  movable  dwellings. 

Floba  C.  Stbvsnsox. 
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MEMORANDUM  by  John  Sibbald,  M.D.,  Com- 
missioner in  Lunacy  for  Scotland, '  on  the  Positioa 
'  of  Pauper  Lunatics  in  Private  Dwellings,  and  of 
'  Persons  in  Private  DweUings  under  six  months' 
'  certificates,  in  Scotland,'  for  Sir  Cbables 
Cauebon,  Bart,  MJ*.,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders. 

December  1894. 

Pauper  lunatics  in  Scotland  are  provided  for  either  in 
establishments — *.«.,  asylums  and  lunatic  wards  of  poor- 
houses— or  in  private  dwellines.  There  were,  on  the  1st  of 
January  1894,  8476  in  estabOahments  and  2566  in  private 
dwellings. 

Paaper  lunatics  in  private  dwellings  are  either  {daoed 
singly,  that  is,  one  lunatic  in  each  house,  or  in  ^ups  of 
from  two  to  four  in  houses  called  specially  licensra  houses. 
The  word  license  is  used  in  the  Act  (26  &  26  Vict,  c  54, 
sect.  6),  which  refers  to  these  houses  ;  but  the  licensing 
merely  indicates  that  they  are  private  dwellings  into  which 
more  than  one,  and  not  more  than  four,  lunatics  may  be 
admitted  who  are  regarded  by  the  Board  as  suitable  for 
private  dwellings.  Tne  Board  do  not  encourage  the 
admission  of  more  than  two  patients  into  one  house,  and  they 
only  sanction  the  admission  of  more  than  two  after  con- 
sideration of  a  special  report  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner. 

The  application  for  a  special  license  to  a  house  in  which 
pauper  lunatics  are  to  be  received  is  made  by  the  inspector 
of  poor  of  the  parish  to  which  the  pauper  lunatics  belong 
who  are  to  be  placed  in  the  house. 

The  pauper  lunatics  in  private  dwellings  are  placed  either 
under  tne  care  of  relatives  or  of  unrelatM  persons.  On  1st 
January,  991  were  with  relatives,  and  1674  were  with  im- 
related  persons.  Of  the  1674,  more  than  1000  were  in 
specially  licensed  houses. 

Eveiy  paaper  lunatic  in  a  private  dwelling  is  placed  there 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  Tins  sanction  is  only 
granted  where  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  residence  of  the 
patient  in  an  asylum  is  not  required  either  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  or  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  The  implica- 
tion fi>r  the  sanction  of  the  Board  is  made  by  the  Inspector 
of  Poor  of  the  parish  to  which  the  patient  belongs,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  statement  and  medical  certificates  showing 
the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  suitability  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  to  be  placed  for  lus  proper 
care  and  treatment  Sanction  is  only  granted  in  cases 
where  the  patients  are  regarded  as  capable  of  enjoying  the 
liberty  of  ordinary  family  life.  The  sanction  is  not  given  as 
an  authority  for  the  patient's  detention,  though  its  existence 
justifies  the  guardian  iu  having  an  insane  inmate  in  his 
house.  The  sanction  is  given  to  the  Inspector  of  Poor  and 
not  to  the  guardian.  No  communication  is  made  by  the 
BcMunl  to  the  guardian  on  the  subject  The  necessity  for 
usins  force  in  the  detention  of  a  patient  would  be  regarded 
by  the  Board  as  evidence  that  the  patient  was  not  suitable 
for  residence  in  a  private  dwelli^.  The  Board  do  not 
regard  it  as  desirable  that  a  guardian  should  have  authority 
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to  detain  a  patient  by  fotoe,  and  I  hare  no  donbt  that  they 
would  do  what  they  oould  to  prevent  the  power  of  foicible 
-^ietention  being  conferred  by  statute. 

The  payment  made  to  an  nnrelated  guardian  who  recelTee 
»  panper  lunatic  is  determined,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
fioard,  by  the  Parochial  Board  in  each  case,  and  it  varies 
from  about  five  shillings  a  week  to  seven  shillings  a  week. 
In  addition  to  this  payment,  the  Parochial  Board  provides 
clothing  for  the  patient.  When  a  patient  lives  with  relatives 
the  payment  may  be  much  less,  and  is,  in  some  cases  very 
much  less,  the  payment  in  such  a  case  being  merely  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  cost  of  maintenance,  snpplementaiy 
to  what  may  be  propwly  borne  W  the  relatives. 

A  panper  lunatic  m  a  private  dwelling  is  expected  to  take 
his  or  her  place  as  a  member  of  the  household,  sharing  in 
the  work  and  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  guardian,  as  £u  as 
his  or  her  condition  permits.  Unkindness  of  any  sort  leads 
to  the  removal  of  the  patient 

The  patients  are  visited  twice  a  year  or  oftener  by  the 
Inspector  of  Poor  of  either  the  parish  of  chargeability  or  the 
parish  of  residence,  and  four  times  a  year  by  a  medical  man 
-employed  by  the  parish  of  chargeability.  A  record  of  each 
visit  is  made,  in  a  book  kept  by  the  enatdian,  stating, 
according  to  a  prescribed  form,  the  condition  in  which  the 
patient  was  found  and  the  way  in  which  the  duties  of  the 
guardian  are  performed. 

The  patients  are  also  inspected  once  a  year  or  oftener  by 
one  of  the  Deputy  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who  examines 
the  Visitation  Book  of  the  inspector  of  poor  and  medical 
officer,  and  makes  a  report  on  the  occasion  of  each  visit,  in 
regard  to  the  whole  oircumstanoes  of  the  case  to  the  General 
Board. 

The  above  refers  to  panper  lunatics  in  private  dwellings. 
I  was,  however,  asked  to  explain  also  the  position  of  per- 
sons not  paupers,  and  not  certified  to  be  lunatics,  who  are 
received  for  temporair  residence  in  private  houses,  without 
any  sanction  by  the  Board  being  required.  These  persons 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  being  nnder  six  months'  certificates. 

The  position  of  a  person  receiving  a  patient  under  a  six 
months  certificate  is  that  such  person  is  not  subject  either  to 
the  requirements  or  to  the  penalty  indicated  in  sect.  13 
of  29  OS  30  Viot.  c  61.  This  section  requires  that  no 
person  shall  receive  or  keep  any  person  as  a  lunatic  for  gain 
without  the  order  of  the  sheriff  or  the  sanction  of  ihe  Bmrd, 
and  any  person  so  receiving  or  keeping  a  lunatic  becomes 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  ;  but  it  is 
added  that  the  enactments  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to 
any  case  where  the  person  received  has  been  sent  to  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  temporary  residence  not  exceeding  six 
mouths,  and  under  a  medical  certificate,  stating  that  the 
malady  is  not  confirmed,  and  that  the  certifier  considers  it 
eiqpedient  with  a  view  to  his  recovery  that  he  should  be 
plooed  ia  the  house  for  temporary  residence.  The  granting 
of  such  a  certificate  does  not  colder  any  authority  to  detain 
the  patient ;  it  merely  absolves  the  person  receiving  t^e 
patient  from  complying  with  the  other  requirements  of 
section  13.  The  placing  of  a  person  nnder  such  a  certificate 
does  not  require  to  be  reported  to  the  Qeneral  Board,  and 
that  Board  is  not  called  on  to  exercise  any  supervision  in 
regard  to  the  case. 

The  sections  of  Acts  of  Parliament  having  special  reference 
to  pauper  lunatics  in  private  dwellings  ore : — 

Section  96,  20  &  21  Vict  c.  71. 
„  6^26&26  „  0.64. 
„      13,  29  &  30     „    c  51. 

The  following  documents  are  appended  to  this  memor- 
andnm : — 

1.  Copy  of  the  form  of  application  to  the  Board  for  their 

sanction  to  the  residence  of  a  pauper  lunatic  in  a 
private  dwelling. 

2.  Copy  form  of  sanction  inued  on  such  application. 

3.  Copy  of  an  appUeotion  to  the  Board  for  a  special 

lilMIUW. 

4.  Copy  of  Visitation  Book  for  Inspectors  of  Poor  and 
ledicol  Officers. 
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LETTEB  from  Sheriff  Guthbis  Smith,  Commissioner 
in  Lxmacy,  to  the  Chairman  of  Departmental 
Committee  on  Habittud  Offenders,  &c. 

66  OzvoBD  TxBBAOB,  Htdb  Pabk, 
LoNSOM,  910th  Dee.  1894. 

Dkab  Sib  Chablzb  Cavkbon, — When  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  yon  last  week  in  Aberdeen,  I  promised  to  send 


yon  a  note  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  General 
Board  of  Lunacy  in  Scotland  under  the  Lunacy  Statutes, 
— which  I  am  now  able  to  do. 

The  General  Board  has  supervision  of  all  lunatics  who 
are : — (1)  Pauper  lunatics ;  or  f2)  Detained  in  an  asylum ; 
or  (3)  Kept  in  a  private  house  lor  gain ;  or  (4)  Are  under 
curatory. 

In  regard  to  No.  3, 1  may  explain  that  a  patient  may  be 
kept  for  profit  in  a  private  house  by  order  of  the  sheriff ; 
but  such  order  is  not  necessary — the  sanction  of  the 
General  Board  being  sufficient  for  his  reception  and  deten- 
tion. Persons  so  kept  are  not  free  to  leave  and  take  up 
their  abode  elsewhere,  and  are  not  allowed  to  wander  fa 
away ;  and  to  that  extent  their  liberty  is  interfered  with. 
But  practically  they  are  simply  boarders — ^firee  to  go  in  and 
out,  like  other  members  of  the  family.  When  greater 
restraint  becomes  necessary,  they  will  be  ordered  by  the 
Board  to  an  a^lum,  as  in  their  opinion  a  private  house  is 
the  worst  possible  place  for  restraint,  which  ought  never  to 
be  exercised  without  the  saf^nards  provided  by  an 
asylum. 

As  regards  patients  not  kept  for  ^ain  or  profit  in  a  private 
house,  and  not  compulsorily  detained,  the  Board  has  no 
jurisdiction,  the  theory  of  the  law  being  that  private 
patients  living  in  family,  who  are  neither Icept  for  profit, 
nor  subject  to  compulsion  or  restraint,  nor  grossly  neglected 
or  cruelly  used,  do  not  require  the  intervention  of  the 
State. 

When,  however,  a  lunatic,  whether  kept  for  profit  or  not, 
is  under  restraint  or  coercion, — within  the  house — and  his 
iUtu3»  hai  been  longer  than  a  year,  he  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioners  who,  for  the  reasons  above 
stt^ed,  would  probably  order  his  removal  to  an  asylum. 
(See  se<^ns  13  and  14  of  29  &  30  Vict,  c^.  51, 1866.) 

These  two  sec^ns  are  not  quite  consistent.  In  the 
incipient  stage  of  mental  disease  it  is  often  expedient  to 
^Te  the  patient  a  chance  of  getting  better,  and  yet  avoid 
the  stigma  of  insanity  by  placing  him  in  a  tenmoiaiy 
reeddence,  where  he  can  be  adequately  treated,  and  this  can 
be  done  without  the  precedent  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  a  medical  certificate,  but  not  for  a  longer  time 
than  six  montht.  The  statute  does  not  say  what  is  to  be 
done  with  him  during  the  next  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  begins  to  ran. 
To  make  the  two  provisions  consistent,  the  period  of  inro- 
bation  should  be  extended  to  12  months,  when,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  statute,  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  a 
person  whose  mental  disorder  is  of  a  confirmed  character. 

From  this  review  you  will  observe  that,  except  the 
slight  extent  to  which  the  personal  liberty  of  a  lunatic  is 
interfered  with  in  cases  where  he  is  kept  in  a  private  house 
for  profit,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Comnussioners,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  no  lunatic  is  suffered  to  be  detained  oom 
pulsorily  in  a  private  house,  or  subjected  to  restraint,  with 
the  sanction  of^the  Commissioners,  whether  he  is  kept  for 
profit  or  not 

I  need  not  add  that  I  shall  be  glad,  so  far  as  I  can,  to 
answer  any  farther  inquiries,  and  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 


J.  GniHBiB  Smiih, 
Commissioner  in  Lunacy. 


Sir  C.  Cameron,  Bart,  M.P. 


APPENDIX  XXV. 


MEMORAJfDUM  on  Vagrancy  and  Drunkenness  on 
the  Continent  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Suthbeland. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

CONTBOL  OF  VaOBAMTS. 

For  regulating  and  controlling  all  that  daas  of 
people  who  travel  about  without  work  or  occupation 
and  without  any  means  of  subsistence,  a  special  law 
was  created  in  1885,  the  so-called  'vagrant  law,'  of 
«hidi  the  following  paragraphs  specially  relate  to  ibe 
tereatment  of '  tramps '  and  bieggars : — 

Sect.  x.  Whoever  travels  about  without  occupation  or  work,  and 
who  is  not  in  a  position  to  show  that  he  possesses  the  means  for  bi* 
subsistence,  or  that  he  tries  to  earn  them  in  an  honest  way.is  to  be 
punished  as  a  vagrant. 

The  punishment  is  severe  arrest  from  one  to  three  months ;  thew 
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may  also  be  adjudged  one  or  more  increases  of  this  punishment,  as 
indicated  in  sect.  353  (a  to  e)  of  the  penal  code  of  the  37th  Majr 
Z853. 

Sect.  a.  For  begging,  the  punishment  is  severe  arrest  of  from 
ejght  days  to  three  months. 

The  court  may  in  case  of  a  condemnation  pronounce  in  the 
verdict  the  admissibility  of  retention  in  a  forcing  workhouse. 

With  regard  to  the  verdict  of  admissibility  (^  retention  in  a  forc- 
ing workhouse,  appeal  may  be  made  in  favxnir  of  the  accused  if  the 
verdict  is  for  retention  and  against  the  accused  if  the  verdict  is  not 
for  retention. 

The  efforts  made  for  converting  beggars  and  tramps 
into  self-supporting  members  of  society  consist  in 
placing  them  into  forced  workhouses,  as  indicated  in 
the  '  vagrant  law,'  or  into  houses  of  correction,  but 
the  success  obtained  so  far  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory. The  best  results  as  yet  are  obtained  with 
youthful  vagrants  and  criminals  in  houses  of  correct- 
ion specially  established  for  them. 


BELGIUM. 

Ck>NTBOL  OF  VaORANTS. 

Three  features  in  it  deserve  careful  study : — 

First  The  measures  adopted  to  prevent  confirmed  mendicity  and 
vagrancy. 

Second.  The  equitable  distribution  of  expense,  by  which  the 
j^tnotM  of  public  institutions  shall  not  be  unduly  increased  on  the 
one  band,  nor  become,  on  the  other  hand,  excessively  burdensome. 

Third.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  treatment  of  the  young  by 
separating  them  from  old  and  confirmed  offenders. 

M.  Thuy,  professor  of  criminal  law  in  the  University  of  Liege, 
writes : — '  If  you  would  succeed  in  diminishing  vagrancy  and 
'  begging,  as  well  as  crime,  give  more  attention  to  the  children.' 

In  regard  to  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  beggars 
and  tramps  into  self-supporting  members  of  society, 
it  may  be  said  that  before  the  new  law,  which  came 
into  force  on  January  1, 1892,  there  existed  in  Belgium 
i  nstitutions  of  reform  for  tramps  and  beggars,  but  it 
seems  they  had  small  success.  In  the  department  for 
the  younger  delinquents  they  were  generally  worse 
when  leaving  than  when  entering,  and  so  these  in- 
stitutions were  a  mere  preparation  for  the  poorhouse 
or  even  the  prison.  The  poorhouse  was  a  failure  as 
an  institution  of  reform.  On  account  of  the  mixing 
of  the  confined,  without  consideration  as  to  age  and 
morality,  the  Ind  did  not  improve,  and  the  partially 
good  became  entirely  spoiled.  This  deterioration  is 
taken  into  consideration,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  perusal 
of  the  new  law.  The  schools  of  charity  and  the  poor- 
houses,  with  the  separation  provided  for  the  confined 
according  to  their  ages,  have  been  considered  as  the 
most  important  means  fbr  improvement. 


BiLOUN  MiNDioiTT  iso  Yaobanot  Law  or 
27th  NovxHBXB,  1891. 

Akt.  I.  For  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  begging,  the  Govern- 
ment  will  organise  institutions  of  correction  under  the  name  of 
poorfaouses,  asylums,  and  schools  of  chanty. 

Art.  3.  The  institutions  of  correction  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article  are  exclusively  used  for  the  confinement  of  individuals  whom 
the  judicial  authoity  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govenunent  to 
be  drat  up  in  a  workhouse. 

The  asylums  mentioned  in  the  same  article  are  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  confinement  of  individuals  the  judicial  authorities  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum  and  indi- 
viduals whose  confinement  in  an  asylum  is  requested  by  the  authority 
of  the  commune. 

The  schools  of  charity  are  devoted  to  persons  who  are  under  18 
yean  of  age  and  have  been  put  by  judicial  authoity  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government,  or  whose  admission  has  been  asked  for  by  the 
authority  of  the  commune. 

Akt.  3.  The  individuals  over  18  yean,  wboae  admission  in  an 
ttftam  has  been  asked  for  by  the  authority  of  the  commime,  will  be 
admitted  there  when  they  present  themselves  voluntarily  provided 
with  the  copy  of  the  decree  of  a  board  of  the  borgomaster  and 
aUennen  authorising  their  admission. 

Akt.  4.  When  the  admission  in  an  asylum  has  been  requested 
bgr  a  commime  administration,  the  maintaining  costs  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  commune. 

*i  Akt.  5.  The  individuals  under  31  yean  confined  in  the  poor- 
booses  are  entirely  separated  frtim  the  inmates  above  this  age. 

Akt.  6.  The  able4x>died  individuals  confined  in  a  poorhouse  or 
in  an  asylum  will  be  compelled  to  labour  as  prescribed  in  the  estab- 
Btbmotg 


They  are  to  receive  daily  wages,  except  when  withdrawn  for  dis- 
ciplinary measures,  on  which  a  reserve  is  made  in  order  to  (ann 
their  leaving  fund. 

The  minister  of  justice  will  determine  the  several  categories  in 
which  the  inmates  will  be  classed,  and  according  to  the  labour  in 
which  they  are  employed  is  determined  the  rate  of  the  wages  and 
the  amount  of  the  reserve. 

The  leaving  fund  is  given  one  part  in  ready  money,  the  other  in 
clothes  and  tools. 

Akt.  7.  The  interior  rules  and  the  discipline  of  the  establish- 
ments ore  regulated  by  royal  decree. 

The  prisoners  can  be  subjected  to  solitary  confinement. 

Art.  8.  Each  individual  found  in  state  of  vagrancy  will  be 
arrested  and  arraigned  before  the  police  court. 

Souteneurs  of  prostitutes  are  classed  as  vagrants. 

However,  the  decision  of  the  judge  of  peace  concerning  the  sou- 
teneurs may  be  appealed  during  the  period  provided  for  by  the  code 
of  criminal  instruction. 

Art.  9.  Every  individual  found  begging  can  be  arrested  and 
arraigned  before  the  police  court 

Akt.  10.  The  adult  and  able-bodied  foreignen  not  residing  in 
Belgium,  who  are  found  begging  or  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  can  be 
immediately  brought  back  to  the  boundary. 

Akt.  II.  By  derogation  of  Article  3  of  the  law  of  May  z,  1849, 
the  individuals  arrested  by  virtue  of  the  present  law  can  be  pro> 
visionally  liberated  by  the  public  ministry  or  by  the  tribunals. 

Art.  13.  The  judges  of  peace  verify  the  identity,  age,  physical 
state,  the  mental  state,  and  the  kind  of  life  of  individuals  arraigned 
before  the  tribunal  of  police  for  vagrancy  as  begging. 

Art.  13.  They  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  [>oorhouse  for  two  years  at  least  and  seven  yeaa  at  most, 
the  able-bodied  individuals  who,  instead  of  obtaining  from  wca-k 
their  means  of  subsistence,  speculate  upon  charity  as  professional 
beggars ;  also  the  individuate  who  by  idleness,  drunkenness,  and 
immorality  live  in  vagrancy  and  souteneurs  of  loose  women. 

Art.  14.  The  correctional  cotuts  can  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  to  be  confined  in  a  poorhouse  for  a  year  at  least  and 
seven  years  at  most,  after  having  undergone  their  penalty,  the 
vagrants  and  beggars  whom  they  will  condemn  to  a  confinement  of 
less  than  a  year  for  an  infraction  provided  for  by  the  penal  legisla- 
tion. 

Art.  15.  The  minister  of  justice  may  set  fipee  the  confined  in- 
dividuals in  a  poorhouse  whose  confinement  be  judges  unnecessary 
to  prolong  up  to  the  term  fixed  by  the  tribunal. 

Art.  16.  The  judges  of  peace  may  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum,  the  individuals  found  in 
vagrancy  or  begging,  without  any  of  the  circumstances  mentiooed 
herebefore  in  Article  13. 

Art.  17.  The  individuals  confined  in  the  asylums  will  be  set  free 
when  their  leaving  fund  has  reached  the  amount  fixed  by  the  min- 
ister of  justice  for  die  several  categories  in  which  these  inmates  have 
been  classed,  and  according  to  the  trade  they  follow. 

Art.  18.  The  individuals  confined  in  an  asylum  can  not  in  any 
case  be  kept  there  above  a  year  against  their  will.     The  minister  of ' 
justice  may  set  free  every  individual  confined  in  an  asylum  whose 
confinement  be  judges  not  to  be  any  longer  necessary. 

Art.  19.  The  Government  may  at  any  time  bring  back  to  the  ' 
boundaries  the  individuals  of  foreign  nationality  who  have  been  pot 
at  his  disposal  to  be  confined  in  a  poorhouse  or  asylum. 

Art.  30.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  asylum  will  present  to 
the  inmates,  upon  their  leaving  the  establishment,  a  certificate  men-  - 
tioning  their  stay  in  the  house,  with  attestation  of  good  behavioar, 
if  this  is  the  case. 

Art.  31.  The  cost  of  maintaining  individuals,  confined  in  a 
poorhouse,  in  consequence  of  a  decision  of  the  judicial  authority, 
has  to  be  borne  up  to  a  third  part  by  the  conunune  of  their  residence 
of  assistance.  The  remainder  has  to  be  divided  by  halves  betvreen 
the  state  and  the  province. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  the  cost  of  maintainingr  able-bodied  in- 
dividuals confined  in  the  asylums. 

When  an  individual,  confined  in  a  poorhouse  or  asylum  in  con- 
sequence of  a  decision  of  the  judicial  authority,  has  no  residence  of 
assistance  in  Belgium  and  his  residence  of  assistance  can  not  be 
found  out,  the  maintaining  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  commune  of  - 
assistance,  according  to  the  preceding  paragraph,  will  be  bcxne  by 
the  province  in  which  he  has  been  arrested  and  arraigned  before 
justice. 

If  souteneurs  are  concerned,  these  costs  are  borne  by  the  com- 
mime on  the  toritory  of  which  he  has  speculated  on  debauchery. 

Akt.  33.  The  part  falling  to  the  commune  in  the  maintaining 
costs  of  individuals  confined  in  the  poorhouses  has  to  be  borne  by 
the  treasury  of  the  commune. 

The  part  falling  to  the  commune  in  the  maintaining  costs  of 
aUe-bodied  or  invalid  individuals  confined  in  the  asylums  has  to 
be  borne  by  the  almshouses  and  the  boards  of  charity  vrithout 
prejudice  to  the  subsidies  of  the  commune  in  case  of  insufficiency  of 
the  resources  of  these  institutions. 

Akt.  33.  When  an  individual,  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  confined  in  an  asylum,  is  declared  an  invalid  by  the 
directora  of  the  house,  the  maintaining  costs,  except  the  case  of 
wounds  or  sickness  occurring  during  the  confinement,  have  to  be  ■ 
borne,  as  long  as  the  incapacity  for  work  remains,  by  the  commune 
of  bis  residence  of  assistance.  The  directors  to  give  immediately 
notice  of  it  to  the  commune  of  the  residence  of  assistance. 

Art.  34.  When  the  individual  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of 
police  in  consequence  of  article  8  ac  article  9  of  the  present  law  is 
not  ftilly  18  jrean  of  age,  the  judge  of  peace,  if  the  state  of  habitual 
begging  or  vagrancy  is  proved,  will  order  that  he  may  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  be  confined,  up  to  his  being  of 
age,  in  a  school  of  charity. 
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'  Art.  as-  When  an  iodividual  who  is  not  fully  i6  yean  of  age  is 
arraigned  before  the  police  court  for  an  infiraction  that  the  law 
punishes  with  a  confinement  less  than  eight  days,  a  fine  less  than 
a6  financs  or  those  two  penalties  combined,  the  judge  of  peace,  even 
in  the  ease  of  second  ofienoe,  will  not  condemn  him  to  the  confine- 
ment nor  the  fine,  but  according  to  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the 
act  will  dismiss  him  from  the  prosecution  or  put  him  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  until  his  being  of  age. 

The  prosecution  practised  according  to  articles  34  and  35  will 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  information  fiimished  afterwards  respecting 
the  prosecuted  individuals. 

Art.  a6.  The  courts  and  tribunals  may,  when  condemning  to 
confinement  an  individual  under  18  years  of  age,  order  him  to 
remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  from  the  expiration  of 
his  penalty  until  his  being  of  age. 

The  condemnation  in  this  case  will  be  executed  within  eight 
days  fixMD  the  date  of  condemnation. 

Art.  37.  The  individuals  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
in  virtue  of  articles  35  and  a6  of  the  present  law,  will  be  confined 
in  a  school  of  charity  of  the  state. 

Akt.  a8.  If,  in  consequence  of  an  error  committed  in  the 
ascertaining  of  his  age,  an  individual  under  18  years  has  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  be  confined  in  a  poorhouse, 
the  transfer  into  a  state  school  of  charity  will  be  ordered  im- 
mediately by  the  minister  of  justice.  The  transfer  into  an  asylum 
would  equally  be  immediately  ordered  by  the  minister  of  justice  if 
an  individual  being  aged  more  than  18  had  been  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  to  be  confined  in  a  state  school  of 
charity. 

Art.  39.  The  individuals  under  13  years  at  the  date  of  their 
entering  a  state  school  of  charity  will  stay,  during  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  their  confinement,  completely  separated  from  the  individuals 
entered  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

Ivqually  the  individuals  entered  into  a  state  school  of  charity  at 
the  age  of  13  years  and  less  than  16  years  will  remain  during  the 
whole  duration  of  their  confinement  separated  from  the  individuals 
entered  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

Art.  30.  The  individuals  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
according  to  articles  34,  35,  and  36  of  the  present  law,  or  in  virtue 
of  article  7a  of  the  penal  code,  after  haying  been  confined  in  a 
state  school  of  charity  during  six  months  without  interruption,  can 
be  placed  in  apprenticeship  with  a  farmer  or  an  artisan  ;  they  can 
also,  with  the  assent  of  their  parents  or  tutors  be  placed  in  a  public 
or  private  establishment  for  instruction  or  charity. 

Art.  31.  The  individuals  confined  in  the  state  school  ol  charity 
can  be  returned,  conditionally,  to  their  parents  or  tutors,  by  decisioa 
of  the  minister  of  justice  if  they  present  sufficient  guarantees  of 
morality,  and  are  able  to  supervise  conveniently  their  child  or 
pupiL 

Art.  33.  The  individuals  returned  conditionally  to  their  parents 
or  tutor,  as  provided  by  the  preceding  article,  can  be  reinstated  up 
to  their  being  of  age,  in  a  state  school  of  charity  by  decision  of  the 
minister  of  justice,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  their  stay  with 
their  parents  or  their  tutor  has  become  dangerous  to  their  morality. 

Art.  34.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  education  of  the  indi- 
viduals placed  in  the  state  schools  of  charity  are  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  for  one-half  and  for  the  other  half  at  the  expense  of  the 
oeouBune  of  their  residence  of  assistance,  if  they  have  been  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  by  a  decision  of  the  judicial 
authority  or  by  the  commune  that  has  asked  for  their  admission. 
When  an  individual  confined  in  a  state  school  of  charity,  in  virtue 
of  a  decision  of  the  judicial  authority,  has  no  residence  of  assist- 
ance in  Belgium,  and  when  his  residence  can  not  be  found  out,  the 
costs  for  maintenance  and  education  which  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  commune  of  assistance  according  to  the  preceding  paragnph, 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  province  or  the  territory  of  which  be  has 
been  arrested  or  arraigned  before  the  tribunal 

Art.  39.  The  following  persons  are  punished  by  a  confinement 
qf  eight  days  to  three  montlu : — 

(i)  The  person  who  compels  a  child  under  16  years  to  beg 
habitually. 

(3)  The  person  who  has  furnished  a  child  trader  16  years  or  an 
invalid  to  a  beggar,  who  has  employed  this  child  or  invalid  to 
a^cit  public  charity. 

In  case  of  the  second  offence  the  penalty  can  be  doubled. 

The  tribunals  have  the  right  to  apply  article  85  of  the  penal 
oode.        , 

In  virtue  of  the  law  of  November  27,  1891,  simple 
mendicitj  aad  vagrancy  are  uo  longer  considered  as 
crimes  and  punished  by  imprisonment.  To  prevent 
commital  of  crimes,  vicious  mendicants  and  vagrants 
may  be  imprisoned.  Those  not  thoroughly  bad  and 
depraved  are  sent  to  a  house  of  refuge,  an  institution 
closely  resembling  our  charity  asylums.  Under  this 
law,  persons  and  inmates  of  the  various  Government 
institutions  are  confined  in  separate  quarters  accord- 
ing to  age,  degree  of  perversity,  &e. 


are  subjea  to  a  sentence  of  confinement  of  from  two  to  seven  yean, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  ofienoe,  their  capacity  to  work, 
&c,  in  all  cases  of  able-bodied  persons  fit  to  work  and  who 
apparently  prefer  a  life  of  vagabondage,  &c 

The  places  of  confinement  are  known  as  benevolent  agricultural 
colonies,  two  of  which  for  men  are  located  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp. 

All  persons  sent  to  these  institutions  are  compelled  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  dependent  in  a  measure  upon  their  physical 
capacity,  under  the  stureillance  of  a  military  guard. 

These  institutions  are  similar  to  the  workhouses  of  the  United 
States. 

'  Tramps '  are  not  often  converted  from  their  ways,  and  cases  are 
known  where  men  have  passed  yean  at  one  of  these  institutions, 
where  they  are  well  fed  and  clad. 

The  expenses  of  these  colonies  are  paid  out  of  the  communal  and 
provincial  funds,  although  the  institutions  themselves  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State.  The  cost  of  support  of  each  able-bodied 
vagrant  is  estimated  at  about  13  cents  per  day :  for  the  crippled 
and  others  unable  to  work,  17  cents  per  day. 

All  persons  sentenced  to  one  of  the  colonies  befiste  mentioned 
are  interrogated  by  the  director  of  the  institution  as  to  the  causes 
leading  to  their  sentences,  their  antecedents,  trade,  occupation,  or 
profession,  whether  married  or  single,  &c  Their  answers  are  com- 
pared with  the  report  of  the  judicial  proceedings.  If  the  director 
feels  justified  in  entertaining  a  hope  of  a  prisoner's  redemption  and 
of  his  going  to  work  in  a  short  time  he  requests  an  immediate 
release  from  the  minister  of  justice.  All  prisonen  are  assigned  to 
sections  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  each  case. 

Invalids  are  divided  into  three  sections  : — 

(a)  Invalids  of  bad  moral  character,  and  all  those  whose 
previous  conduct  justifies  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  others. 

(i)  The  crippled  and  old,  unaUe  to  support  themselves,  bnt  still 
able  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work. 

{c)  The  infirm,  mentally  weak,  and  otbera  afasdntely  tmable  to 
perform  any  kind  of  labour. 

The  able-bodied  prisoners  are  distributed  in  four 
sections : — 

The  first  is  composed  of  the  immoral,  rebellious,  and  generally 
vicious,  contact  witii  whom  might  be  productive  of  evil  infiuenoes. 
These  are  isolated  in  a  quarter  where  they  have  their  workshops, 
and  are  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  a  keeper.  Each  person  sleeps 
by  himself  in  a  closed  alcove. 

The  second  section  is  made  up  of  those  who  are  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police,  those  who  have  been  reconvicted,  and  all 
those  of  bad  conduct. 

The  third  section  embraces  those  woo  have  been  previously  sen- 
tenced, but  who  behave  themselves  well. 

To  the  fourth  section  are  assigned  all  cases  of  first  offence  when 
the  culprit  has  no  antecedent  record  of  crime,  and  has  committed 
no  offence  mme  serious  than  an  infraction  of  police  regulations. 

The  good  or  bad  conduct  of  the  prisoners  furnishes  the  occasion 
of  their  transfer  from  one  section  to  another.  Intercourse  of  any 
kind  between  the  different  sections  is  prohibited.  Each  section  is 
provided  with  its  own  workshop,  sleeping  accommodations,  yards 
for  exercise,  and  heaters. 


DENMARK. 


OOFXNHAOBN. 

As  regards  the  subdivision  of  indoor  relief,  it  has  been  a  principal 
object  with  the  board  of  guardians,  since  the  latest  reorganisation  of 
the  poor  laws  in  187a,  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
worthy  and  the  unworthy  poor,  so  that  those  two  classes  should  be 
completely  separated  by  being  assigned  to  difierent  buildings  and 
SDbject  to  different  disciplinary  regulations.  Thus  there  are  at 
present  two  large  asylums  for  the  reception  of  the  worthy  poor  of 
either  sex,  who  from  old  age,  sickness,  or  other  causes  are  entirely 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  yiho  are  here  very  comfort- 
ably cared  for  and  fed. 

Again,  there  is  an  estaUishnient  for  the  worthy  poor  of  either 
sex  who,  from  slackness  in  the  labour  demand  or  other  causes,  are 
temporarily  unable  to  support  themselves.  There  the  inmates  a. 
employed  in  woritshops  in  the  bonse  or  at  other  work  for  the  estab 
lishment,  but  never  outside  of  the  premises ;  and  from  tbeii 
earnings  a  certain  fixed  amount  is  retained  and  saved  up  for  them 
to  they  may  have  a  sum  at  their  disposal  on  leaving. 

Turning  next  to  the  unsatisfactory  class  of  unworthy  poor, 
namely,  the  professional  mendicants,  vagrants,  tramps,  &c. 
These,  as  before  mentioned,  may  not  be  consigned  to  the  institu- 
tions for  the  worthy  poor,  but  are  assigned  to  institutions  set  apart 
for  their  class. 


ANTWERP. 

OOKTBOL  OP  VAOBAMB. 

The  local  police  authorities  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  appre- 
liendingall  persons  found  begging  or  in  a  state  of  vagrancy.    Posons 
aneited  for  these  canaes  are  sunmieiied  before  a  ptdice  tribuoa)  and 
4  l> 


FRANCE. 
SEINE— INFERIEURE. 

CONTKOL  OP  TAOaANTB. 

The  only  control  ever  exerdsed  upon  vagrants  has  been  by  classi- 
fioaiioa  of  all  paupera  as  resided  and  nonresident    Vagranqr  it 
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ti«Med  tts  s  '«rM<h«l  dffiMde,  and  ptHon  km  ro  (be  Mi  of  iM 
coclfinnMl  •  ttttmp  ■  who  fingew  by  fee  «f«y»fdt  There  m*  utt 
aeDatmned^lons  lUr  the  trannp  other  thm  m  a  very  hmiied  spaw 
at  the  police  stations.  Ahnshouses  ue  mtknown ;  a  few  cpart>- 
itttms  tat  tbe  old.   ttdtiie.  tcai   disabled   ore   aiudied  to  the 


StTPPMsSrOS  OP  VAOftANCt. 

The  penal  code  provides  that  ahy  pewoh  foritifl  begging  in  a 
I&te  provided  with  a  public  institution,  baring  for  its  object  the 
prevention  of  mendicancy,  shall  be  punished  with  from  three  to  six 
ntOhffas'  rmprisontnent,  and  after  the  ccndhiston  of  bis  term  of  im- 
prisonment shall  be  placed  in  the  workhonse. 

Habitual  sturdy  beggars,  fo<md  begging  in  loiiatities  where  DO 
ittttttntloti  as  described  above  exists,  are  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prtiotmttmt  v&rying  from  one  to  three  months,  but  if  they  are  ar- 
rtstefl  outside  the  Hmlis  of  the  eamon  Where  they  habitually  reside, 
the  sentence  will  be  iirom  six  months  to  two  years. 

All  beggars,  even  if  inflrtn,  who  make  use  of  threats,  or  enter 
WRhoUt  leave  of  the  owner  or  occupier  within  the  precincts  of  any 
dirSntBg-hooSe  Or  tadostjre,  or  who  feign  wotmd«  or  Hifirmities  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  charily,  or  Who  go  about  together  (cases  dt 
HtisbAnd  and  wttb,  parents  and  children,  and  blfnd  man  and  hb 
condtictor  excepted),  to  beg,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  term  of  Im- 
ptlMtintnem  ■varying  from  six  months  to  two  years. 


GERMANY. 

VAOABOMDAAB. 

In  i<73,  IM  <l8tt  ibmi  aoo,aM>  men  and  boys  were  living  as 
vagabonds  in  Germany,  begging  from  town  to  town,  demoralising, 
iMd,  ill  BBBy  iattaMea,  wiiljiiug  the  rural  oomramritiat.  Not  all 
of  these  unemployed  vagrants  were  vicious,  or  cvea  laoy.  Many 
were  men  who  had  served  through  one  or  both  wars,  and  had  been 
diMhbrged  *X  «  time  when  industries  were  at  a  low  ebb ;  they  were 
searching  for  work  that  could  not  be  found,  and  continued  failure 
bad  entailed  suffering  and  demoralisation. 

There  was  needed,  therefore,  to  oompletfe  the  system,  a  further 
aftd  higher  Class  Of  ttAreat,  to  whh^  the  well-disposed  onfortanMe 
could  go  and  live  respeMlvely  while  waiting  for  work  or  duting  tb« 
seasons  when  Ms  Spedd  kind  of  laboir  is  impossibte-^  place, 
which,  while  not  affording  advantages  equal  to  those  of  regulsr 
legitimate  employwietit,  wfll  emancipate  Mm  from  tbe  necessity  of  a 
daily  tnuMft,  wliich,  if  frattless  in  finding  labotir,  staadily  degradw 
him  to  tbe  level  of  a  professional  vagrant. 


UUIOOB  COLOKIKS. 

To  meet  this  necessli^  the  latest  and  most  advanced  eotftrfbutidh 
has  been  made  to  the  German  system  dtiring  the  past  ten  years,  in 
the  form  of  labour  colonies  (Arbeiler  Colonien),  of  which  there  are 
now  twenty-four  established  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  one 
for  the  district  of  Frankfort  being  a  farm  of  140  acres  at  New 
Ulrichstein,  near  Giessen.  These  colonies  are  tmiformly  brms 
located  in  quiet,  secluded  districts,  apart  from  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  travel,  and  the  temptations  of  cities  and  large  towns. 
They  are  usually  established  on  land  which,  being  originally  poor 
and  cheap,  requires  a  large  outlay  of  manual  labour  for  its  develop- 
ment. The  farm  at  New  Ulrichstein  has  room  for  100  colonists, 
and  is  a  fair  example  of  its  daas,  altbcu^  many  are  much  smaller, 
the  one  at  Madgebiu-g,  for  instance,  containing  only  twenty-two 
iMto.  •■«  Ike  oMcM,  largest,  and  by  Car  tkc  most  interesting  of 
flKM  MoniM,  is  the  one  at  WiUwIniadcrf,  a  fcw  miles  fnoro  VMS' 
Md,  In  northern  Westphalia,  h  is  located  in  tbe  midst  of  a  dicocy 
im^tt  of  sand,  once  tbe  bed  of  a  lake  or  sea,  and  so  sterile  that  it 
iMd  Aa«er  been  cultivated.  Here  it  was  ibund  that  ondedying  the 
Mid  at  a  4kp(h  of  about  a  yard,  there  is  a  stratum  of  temdoM 
MaH,  which,  npon  eacpuMU'e  to  the  son  and  rain,  cramUes  into  • 
fft«dueii«e  soil.  To  turn  up  the  ground  w^  pick  and  spade  to  a 
depCh  of  four  or  five  fleet,  buying  the  sand  and  leaving  the  marl  M 
tbe  surface,  is  a  task  which  no  farmer  could  aft>rd  to  do  for  profit, 
and  which,  when  done  by  the  voluntary  labour  of  the  Arbeiter 
COIottJe,  would  offer  no  lerions  competition  to  legitimate  agri- 
cahare. 

The  colony  at  Wflfaelmadorf  was  opened  during  tbe  stnnoKr  of 
IBM,  (uid  from  that  time  until  1890,  when  the  latest  statistics  were 
fWbllsbed,  It  had  sheltered  5,694  colonists,  and  provided  a  little 
more  than  48,000  jays  of  labour,  which,  among  other  results,  had 
transformed  a  large  portion  of  the  sterile  tract  into  fertile  fickls, 
wherein  the  vegetables  and  small  froks  oonsumed  by  Ibc  colonists 
are  grown.  Arbeiler  colonies  are  not  self-supporting,  and  do  not 
^Mend  to  be.  They  require  a  constant,  thon^  moderate,  sab- 
vention  to  make  their  accounts  balance,  but  the  araouM  of  tbi« 
deficit  is  considered  small  in  proportion  to  the  important  role  that 
they  play  in  the  work  of  reform.  The  net  cost  of  maintaining  a 
colonist,  outside  of  such  food  as  the  ftrm  produces,  is  estimated 
at  13  cents  per  day.  Wilhelmsdorf  has  aoo  beds,  and  requires  a 
subvention  of  7,500  dollars  a  year,  the  collective  earnings  of  the 
colonists  being  reckoned  at  an  equal  sum. 

The  conditions  of  admission  and  retention  are  uniform  througb- 
oot  all  the  colonies,  and  arc  substantially  as  follows  : — The  colonies 
not  being  in  any  sense  penal  institutions,  admission  is  purely 
vWantary.  Tbe  only  penalty  which- tbe  iastitntion  can  inflict  «pon 
Ms  Inmases  is  that  of  dismissal    The  aojonm  of  a  colonlit  may  b« 


ccmhiued  two  yecM,  «ti  t)w  simple  uuiidhlwn  «f  IMUMry  «nd  good 
behavieoir.  A  man  may  oMnetlnd  go  when  he  tUaiui ;  no  mtrio* 
titm  except  the  two  yearti'  llRift  of  so^Oum  4s  impMed.  Thewat  trf 
a  wtomst's  nmiinettance  being  13  CMa  petoifitH  asiMHM  ih« 
be'eams  flxft  «i»e«it  by  half  a  days  MMwr.  During  «h«  flrst  mo 
wedcs  dt  bis  stay  he  mtrit  ««rk  f«r  simply  Ms  food  aM  todglag, 
bat  aAer  that,  if  he  labours  ibretigh  the  itflwiioem,  be  is  crediteia 
with  13  cents,  as  the  net  proceeds  «f  his  day's  Wortc  Iti  «MM>  Of  hit 
maintenance,  Which  Was  earned  during  the  forenoon.  Tb*  oolony 
aB&i,  therefore,  small  but  sura  pay  for  diligent  work,  11  MOures  to 
each  inmate  a  permanent  home  for  two  years,  entirely  free  from 
temptation  and  tmder  Chi4st{an  tnAuenees,  kt  (he  stpofHitendent 
or  the  coilony  assembles  his  flock  tar  firaycr  endi  mortilag  btrfore 
leading  them  to  work,  and  Sunday  is  a  <iay  of  test,  tMrship.  and 
wholesome  recreation.  The  life  of  a  coloHlst  is  neither  fitacinatiBg 
nor  hicratlve,  but  It  offers  a  welcome  opportunity  to  these  who 
wish  to  escape  temptation,  retain  their  Setf^respect,  and  t<efc)n  their 
footing  in  the  straggle  of  life.  Many  men  *ho,  among  Ute  alhoe- 
ments  of  the  city  could  never  refbrm,  are  here  so  far  reebrimefl 
within  less  than  two  years,  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Siipertmendem 
they  are  able  to  secure  emfiloyvnent  in  good  positions,  lo' which 
they  go  dhwsly  on  leaving  the  colony.  The  records  of  W!Bieln»- 
dorf  show  that  in  eight  yetffs  it  neeeinwl  $.637  colonists,  of  whom 
ottly  275  ran  away  or  were  dismissed  for  Misbondoet,  WllSe  •,67s 
IHt  it  to  enter  p<Mitions  which  they  had  secured  for  themstNes,  er 
which  had  been  seoared  for  them  by  the  offleen  ttftbe  htwinttion. 

The  other  ««lonies  have  been  eMaMfsbed  at  valrtoM  tlttMl  daring 
the  'past  eight  years,  and  as  already  hidicMed,  an  nmeh  amaHer 
than  Wilhelmsdorf,  their  average  capacity  being  not  more  thati  tmt 
bondred  beds.  CoHetftiyely  they  had  recefved,  -dcM^  to  October, 
1891,  40.555  ootMiists,  among  whom  have  been  ititmy  men  «if 
liberal  education  and  more  than  average  abilities,  who,  through 
weakness  or  misfortune,  had  fallen  under  the  harrow  Uid  COUld  not 
regain  their  focfting  witboat  the  restraint  and  mpport  of «n  Artielter 
Colonic. 

Thus  for  fi  i»  eoweeded  by  lh«9e  mo«  '«6fflpetuin  eo  |«flge,  that 
the  colonies  have  supplemented  m<Mt  MeepuMy  fite  \H>tk  ol  the 
aml4eggary  societies,  the  relief  Mattona,  Mid  the  Herbergon,  by 
offering  a  safe  and  dignified  tecreat  fn-  SMch  of  the  felled  *s  have 
be  desire  and  stt«ngth  to  rise.  Tbe  preeine  tneaSuie  of  their  per* 
nument  effec*  npon  the  tnoraD  of  the  osMmunity,  their  efflciency  hi 
thoroughly  refonning  vagrants  and  reducing  crime,  in  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  colony  m  WiWidtMdorf  has  been  in  o^^eration 
ten  years  under  charge  of  a  director  <if  exeejHional  real  and  abTIIly, 
so  that  Its  results  are  pmbably  quite  above  the  general  avem^. 
Some  of  the  other  colonies  are  of  eompartttWeiy  recent  fMnidatkih, 
and  ttieh-  WOtk  is  too  iMmM«H«  to  IhHiith  «  MMs  bf  MCtMMe  srady. 
Dr.  Berihold,  who  madea  caTefbl'SMiysUof  the  natistict  furnished 
by  the  colonies  which  were  in  operation  during  the  years  1887-88-S9, 
demonstrated  that  the  average  resUHS  were  qutie  below  th««e  wMdi 
have  been  above  quoted  flmn  WDhehnadoH'.  He  fxmd  tiiat  cf  at 
the  inmates  admitted  to  eolorries  dtaring  tho«s  three  yaars,  77  )Mr 
cent  left  within  the  first  tntk,  ej^  pet  cent,  left  wWun  a  nxm*. 
41  per  eeiit.  within  two  moMhs,  a  per  eem.  went  truMfened  «o 
pttMIc  hospitals,  4-4  {>er  «em.  w«ee  diSMMtSsed  t»  mtHAndUct,  a  per 
OHit  mn  away,  and  only  5'$  per  oent  remaned  to  the  end  of  tbe 
prescribed  two  years.  Of  tbe  entile  ntember  who  left  of  tiieir  own 
ancord,  eo-8  per  eem. ,  or  only  one  in  five,  bad  oblainad  deArile 
employment  elsewlMre,  the  femairider  went  away  heotnise  they  ma* 
weary  of  a  colonist's  IMe,  or  feh  Strang  ettough  to  resume  (he  straggle 
on  their  own  account.  Many,  of  course,  went  tnck  10  vngnM 
lives,  bat  how  many  c^tnot  be  definitely  ascsrtained,  awl  thik 
fbrms  the  anknown  element  in  the  problem.  NaiumHy  the  jwloiii 
of  the  cohmies  in  pennanently  reforMng  their  tiMMM  imat  dipod 
largely  on  their  ability  to  place  them  in  siniatiohs  which  Mkr  per* 
manent  and  congeniri  empkiyment,  <md  Ihil  hmm  always  He 
governed  largely  by  the  prewailing  tndnetrial  UraMon  M4  tbe  <iai> 
dition  Of  the  labour  mnrlcet  That  the  nagmnt  army  of  1873  has 
been  reduced  to  a  comparatively  smaH  ooAiingent  Is  evMein,  bdl 
bow  mudi  of  this  tesult  is  due  to  the  Arbeiler  COtonien,  and  bow 
much  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  German  iOdMBlMi 
Which  has  takeh  place  during  the  ttUet<i«niat  p«rtM,widul<l  be 
Afiicnlt  to  determine. 

It  is  this  home  quality,  the  atmosphere  of  penMMl  MMCiaiieh 
and  respect,  which  exerts  tbe  most  potmt  inthtence  over  a  vagrant. 
The  larger  the  colony,  the  more  otBoial  and  (mpereonal  its  manage- 
ment, the  less  effective  will  be  its  reformatory  intluence.  T^ie  record 
of  Wilhelmsdorf  nsay  seem  to  contradict  this  hypothesis,  but  Wil- 
helmsdorf is  an  exceptional  institution,  managed  by  a  director  of 
phenomenal  teal  and  ability, !»  that  its  experience  does  not  contro- 
vert the  general  nils.  Whether  the  aibsohne  ftvtdom  to  come  and 
go  at  wiU  which  has  been  thus  far  vouchsafed  to  all  ionutes  of 
labour  Colonies  is  wisest  in  practice  as  it  unquestionably  is  in  theory 
may  be  regarded  doubtful.  Berthold  foOnd  that  Of  the  5,556 
colonists  who  were  registered  in  t888,  65  per  cent  wwe  inmates  of 
a  colony  for  the  first  time,  uliie  35  per  eait.  had  been  there  at 
least  once  before,  and  some  bed  been  re;gistered  four  or  five  timev 
As  a  remedy  for  this  restlessness  he  proposes  a  period  of  enforced 
residence  and  labour  without  pay,  this  period  to  be  lengthened  with 
each  successive  return  of  the  same  persco  to  a  ctdsny.  This  prii>- 
ciple  has  indeed  been  already  adopted  at  a  small  branch  cokxiy 
attached  to  the  main  institution  at  Wilhelmsdorf  for  tbe  special 
treatment  of  chronic  victims  of  tbe  drink  habit.  Admission  is 
voltmtary  there  as  elsewhere,  but  the  Inmate  enters  with  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  remain  long  enough  to  enjoy  a  reason- 
able chance  of  refom,  end  (bis  MtligatiOb  be  can  only  evade  by 
running  away. 

Anodier  important  qaastioo  is  whether  the  colonies  «h«liMiel»«-> 
shoidd  not  begraded,  «o  as  10  sift  the  «ek>niiu,  divide  thtm  iuo 
CUiiti  aooordiag  to  chartMeeTi  aad  by  keeping  tbase  dassM' separate 
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imable  the  worthier  ones  to  retciTe  treatment  atrf  opportunity 
better  adapted  to  their  requirements.  An  experiment  in  this  direc- 
iion  was  begun  last  yeai  in  tlw  fonnatloii  of  a  home  coiony  at 
BremsrhBvea  nadar  tbe  management  or  Putoii  Cronanqw,  who 
proposes  to  receiye  a  limittd  number  of'  especalljr  deserving  aeHatr 
tsta  sel«clisd  and  rttoainiMnded  from  tbe  other  c<^nia«,  eaxih  of 
Yfbom  is  to  be  ptoced  on  a,  sipall  piepe  ol  gcoaod.  which  be  i*  tp 
cultivate  and  gradually  purchase  with  the  proceeds  of  his  owa 
labour.  U  this  trial  sncce^,.  the  introduction  of  the  grading  sys- 
tem among  the  oihur  colonies  is  not  unlikely  to  follow,  for  bithertQ 
the  enforced  mingling  pf  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  colonists,  the 
idle  and  depraved  with  the  industrious  and  self-respecting,  has  been 
found  to  be  one  of  the  radical  defects  of  the  system. 


Tfa«  St  OftU  lawa  xegulnting  tbe  gjiving  of  duuity,  the 
dispueitiw  of  tran^js,  UcuulutrdB,  &c>  Fiist  a»  U>  (b«4A- 
ocftige  DuEcliraiaaiiide)  tnuups : — 

(i)  Twenty-two  stations  are  «tubli«bed  by  law  througb«ut  the 
canton  where  needy  tramps  may  get  a  dinner  or  a  night's  lodging 
with  supper  and  breakfast. 

(z)  Assistance  in  the  way  of  money  must  not  be  given  at  these 
stations,  nalher  must  liquor  be  dispensed. 

(3)  The  dinner  consists  of  sonp  and  bread,  with  either  cheese  or 
sausage  added.  Supper  and  breakfes*  to  consist  of  bread  with 
either  snup  or  cofTae. 

(4)  No  assistaace  of  any  kind  eo  be  given  Ihosa  wbo  will  nat 
pcrfonB  votk  vbai  uObml  tbctn.  All  such  imnd  begging  will  be 
ttimed  owrM  (be  pvUce  for  iraprisoDmoM  withoat  Caod.  Neither 
will  any  assistance  be  given  to  intoidcaled  persons. 

(5)  Every  station  must  also  be  provided  with  as  intelligence 
office,  to  aid  tramps  with  good  advice,  and  to  secure  empioymeBt 
for  them  if  pos  iible. 

(6)  Persons  who  wish  to  receive  meals  or  lodgings  at  these 
stations  roust  be  bearers  of  papers  showing  permission  for  the 
'same ;  they  must  also  have  with  them  a  passport,  and  (Heimat- 
schein)  showing  in  what  town  they  have  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

(7)  Whatever  aid  is  firmi*ed  must  be  carefully  indorsed  and 
stamped  on  one  of  these  papers,  and  the  date,  number.  &c.,  be 
entered  in  the  books  of  the  station. 

(8)  No  tramp  can  receive  meals  or  lodgings  at  these  stations 
ofkener  than  once  in  six  months.  (They  are  not  free  boarding 
houses,  as  are  maay  of  «ur  Western  jail»)  The  applicant  for 
meals  or  lodgings  must  also  be  able  to  prove  that  he  has  been 
engaged  at  work  somewhere  within  the  past  three  months. 

(9)  These  stations  are  kept  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
<vmton  authorities,  to  whom  exact  returns  and  accQunts  are  made. 
The  ex;}eose  of  keeping  them  up  is  borne  by  the  different  com- 
Aiunes,  except  a  ao  per  cent,  bonus  from  the  canton  and  voluntary 
contributions.  The  result  of  this  system  seems  to  be. that  there  are 
compar.\tively  few  tramps  in  the  country. 


The  le^  care  of  drJUikanU  in  thia  ctrntou. 

{i)  Perscns  given  to  1ntoxieati<Mi  may  be  confned  in  an  instfm- 
tiem  for  the  healmg  of  di^rakards. 

(»)  They  may  6fe  Vept  confined  in  these  htstitutions  nine  to 
eighteen  months.  In  case  of  return  to  drunkenness  the  tarn  in 
the  institution  to  be  prolonged. 

(3)  Drankards  are  corrfhted  either  by  ■their  own  request,  request 
of  guardians,  or  by  the  dfreetion  of  tbe  commune  authorities ;  but 
an  official  medical  certificate,  showing  the  roan  to  be  a  drunkard 
and  the  necessity  for  his  confinement  as  a  cure,  nrost  be  produced. 

(4)  A  guardian  may  be  appointed  for  the  drunkard  during  his 
stay  in  the  institution. 

Is)  The  cost  ftjr  keeping  a  dnmkard  in  an  institution  wfn  be 
collected  out  of  his  own  property.  If  he  has  no  properly  the  poor 
fiind  will  be  drawn  from  and  the  canton  will  assist  also.  Ati 
institution  or  drunkards'  cure  at  Ellikon,  on  the  Thur,  accepts 
patients  at  the  rate  of  600  franc*  a  year.  The  poor  pay  only  a8 
cents  per  day.  It  has  been  proven  in  Switzerland  that  drunkards 
can  be  cured  in  these  institutions,  and  themselves  and  families 
saved  from  ruin. 
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MEMOBANDUM  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Botberland. 

MMraett  pom  ihi  BecommmdaDkme  made  by  the  Oom- 
miMtomra  appointed  in  1891  to  inquire  into  the 
Prison  and  Reformatory  system  of  Ontario. 

JUVXmUC  CfilMINALlTT. 

1.  The  compulsory  estJtMlslimeirt  of  one  or  more  day 
Inrluetrial  Schools  in  every  city  and  large  town  for  the 
control  and  itutruction  c(  disorderly  or  neglected  childreUj 
of  habitual  truants,  &c. 


2.  That  cities  and  (own»ln)  ciu]<o\^«iri:d  in  pa>-s  byelawB 
forbidding  the  ruuning  ai.  Utkw  oil  lKi|y«  wul  givjy  inthe 
Itieet  after  dark  ;  suuh  lawa  to  be  enforced  by  the  polios 
and  truant  af&cgra,  the  pareat«  and  guacdiauf  be»ig  Ueld 
Ttisponsiblc^  uniaas  thi^y  are  able  to  §^ow  that  t^ey  cai^iot 
cuotrol  their  children. 

3.  That  no  cliild  under  the  aee  of  fourt»eu  b$  tried  iu 
public  on  any  char^,  and,  if  «u«k  a  child  be  found  auilty, 
cujnmitiuent  to  a  jail  should  not  be  made,  uor  should  tw 
child  be  committed  to  a  refuge  or  reformatory  utltil  all 
other  means  have  been  exhausted. 

The  system  of  'suspended  sentences'  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  unless  in  casw  wber^  the  aoyiroiun«nts  are 
extremely  bad. 

4.  The  cnectioB  of  Indsatiial  Schools  £a  hxge  towns  and 
in  ifioufwd  dfstriats  with  good  farving  land  «tt»ah<wi  f«r 
the  ompLoyiaent  of  l)he  iomates  who  would  be  dstaiiied 
imly  eo  hmg  as  may  be  nuceasaty  to  leader  t^ni  fit  to  be 
placed  in  a  private  family  either  us  appreatices-or  boandeie. 

5.  The  cottage  system  of  reformatory  is  recommeudeil,  as 
also  classification,  industrial  training,  the  mark  system, 
and  moral  restraints  in  substitution  for  material. 

6.  All  boys  to  b«  sent  with  an  '  indetermiiuite  aeptenoe  ; ' 
temisaion  ot  the  uxtreiue  \)vua.lty  atrtaching  to  tiie  aSuntf 
to  be  earned  by  good  coiuiuct  and  industry, 

7.  A  quantity  of  good  land  should  be  attached  to  a  ffgi»' 
leformatory.ao  that  Hhe  girls  may  he  taught  farm  and  dairy 
work. 

8.  The  moral  8t««digth  of  those  reformed  te  be  tested  by 
the  adoption  of  tha  paroh  system,  apprenticeship,  ani 
i>oarding  out  in  families. 

9.  Ou  the  one  hand  detention  in  an  Industrial  School  te 
be  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  complete  reformation,  aud 
on  the  other,  none  to  be  allowed  to  leave  unless  to  retui* 
to  a  good  home,  or  until  employment  has  been  foiuul. 


Dbukkaaps. 

IOl  LulttBtriai  reformatorica  lot  inebciates  should  be 
erected  near  cities  ;  the  inmatea  t»  be  employed  in  famfng 
market^goaicoing,  and  indnstiieloeaaipalio&s.  Tbe  cost  of 
tbe  building  to  be  d«Rved  from  the  fees  from  liceiwe* (which 
might  be  tempoTiirily  increased  iur  that  purpose) ;'  the  cost 
of  maintenance  to  be  defrayed  by  the  respective  munici- 
palities from  which  the  inmates  are  sent. 

11.  To  this  reformatory  shall  be  committed  all  habitual 
drunkards  who  have  l)een  previously  convicted  three  timei 
within  two  yean,  and  such  other  persons  addicted  to  the 
use  of  strong  drink,  as^  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  judge, 
may  be  reclaimed  Ly  tiinely  reabraiiit  and  judicious  treat- 
ment, and  those  who  may  l)e  compulsorily  committed 
to  an  inebriate  asylum  tinder  tlie  provisions  of  the 
llieliriats  Act 

Tbe  first  committal  should  be  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  months,  the  second  not  less  than  one  ^tar,  a|id  the 
third  for  (too  yean.  Any  inmate,  alter  six  months  or  more, 
may  be  permitt^l  to  return  home  on  pvok,  such  parvU  to 
be  granted  after  due  inquiry. 

12.  The  famiCes  oi  inebriates  shall  receive  a  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  their  earnings,  another  portion  going  to  form 
a  fund,  out  of  which  those,  whose  conduct  has  been  good, 
ahall  be  assisted  after  leaving  tlie  reformatory. 

13.  If  a  drunkard  be  convicted  for  druukenness  after 
haviug  been  committed  a  third  time  to  a  rcforuiatory,  be 
slmll  be  sent  to  prison  for  the  full  period  authorised  by  Law. 

Tramps  a»d  VAaa*NT$. 

14.  1b  orison  bard  labour  shall  form  pait  of  the  eefit«nce, 
oad  it  siuul  be  oompuisoty  on  Comity  Counctia  to  provide 
the  etoBe  to  be  broken  or  other  .luttuble  work. 

15.  After  the  Hecoiid  oonviettoii  and  OMtimttment  to  a 
eommon  joi),  the  tramp  or  vagrant  Bhall  he  sentenced  to 
the  Central  Prison  for  progreHBive  periods,  beginiring  w^Ui 
not  lew  than  six  moatns,  to  be  increased  upon  a  further 
conviction  to  the  full  period  authorised  by  law. 


Homeless  and  Destitute  Peisonkbs. 

16.  I4ie  abolition  of  the  inboman  system  of  committing 
homeless  and  destitute  men,  women,  and  children  to 
common  jails,  many  of  whom  are,  from  old  age  or  physical 
infirmities,  incapacitated  from  earning  a  living,  is  urgently 
recommended,  and  the  establishment  of  pooniouses  made 
compulsory  instead  of  permissive. 

17.  It  shall  be  unlawful,  when  a  poorhouse  is  establidied 
in  a  county,  to  commit  to  a  common  jail  a«  a  vagrant  wv 
homeless  and  destitute  person  who  seems  to  be  pnysioaS 
incapabfe  of  working.  ^^ 
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18. 


TODKa  CSIHINALS. 
An  indtutrial  reformatory  for  this  class,  which  shall 


incorporate  in  its  methods  of  treatment  all  the  best  features 
of  Elmira,  nnd  similar  institations  in  the  United  States. 

19.  To  this  reformatory  shall  be  committed,  for  an 
'indeterminate' period  with  a  maximum  limit,  all  young 
men  between  the  ajjes  of  seventeen  and  thirty  who  have 
been  convicted  for  the  first  time  for  felony  or  serious  mis- 
demeanour, and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jndges,  are 
suitable  cases. 


Common  Jails — Classihcation  of  Pbisoners. 

so.  Provided  the  various  clanes  of  prisoners  referred  to, 
representing  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  jail  population,  be 
disposed  of  as  recommended,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
means  of  classifying  the  other  half  in  common  jails  would 
be  vastly  improved. 

Laboub. 

SI.  <  The  contract  system,'  under  which  contractors  for 
the  payment  of  a  given  sum  per  diem  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  such  labour,  and  are  given  undue  control  of  the 
prisoners,  thereby  seriously  interfering  with  the  discipline, 
IS  condemned,  and  should  not  be  adopted  in  any  of  the 
penal  or  reformatory  institutions  of  the  province. 

The  'piece-price'  system,  though  an  improvement  on 
the  '  contract '  method,  is  also  open  to  serious  objection,  as 
it  also  too  largely  vests  the  control  of  the  prisoners,  and  of 
the  results  of  their  labour,  in  contractors,  whose  only  object 
is  good  financial  results,  irrespective  of  the  welfare  of  the 
pnsoners. 

22.  In  the  selection  of  industries,  next  to  such  branches 
of  work  as  will  best  afford  the  means  to  give  good  techni- 
cal instruction  to  the  inmates,  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  manufacture  and  production,  to  the  largest  possible 
extent,  of  all  goods  required  for  the  public  service. 

S3.  Farming  is  recommended  as  the  best  foil  fur  urban 
youths  with  hereditary  tendencies. 

24.  Market-gardening  and  farming  are  reconunende<l  for 
the  inmates  of  inebriate  reformatories.  Other  industries 
are  recommended  for  those  unfit  for  farm  work. 


be  firmly  resolved  to  remain  abetiiuut.  Besides,  tlie 
delirious  akoholics  who,  without  much  prospect  of  a 
definite  oore,  inhabit  our  asylums  to-day,  the  s)M-ctiil 
alcoholic  asylums  could  receive  the  drunkards,  of  whom 
there  is  a  considerable  number,  and  whose  hypoehondrical 
tendencies  and  state  of  depression,  without  constituting 
delirium,  properly  so-called,  create  a  mental  condition 
bordering  on  insanity. 

These  patients  who  refuse  to  be  placed  in  an  asylum 
in  spite  of  their  strong  desire  to  break  with  habits  of  in- 
temperance, would  often  make  no  difficulty  in  seeking 
admission  to  a  special  retreat  for  alcoholics.  These  drunks, 
wishing  to  be  cured,  would  not  be  a  cause  of  trouble,  and 
would  submit  with  docility  to  the  discipline  and  regime  of 
the  alcoholic  asylums,  as  they  do  elsewhere  in  the  houses  of 
treatment  for  drunkards.  The  same  would  hold  good  for 
the  victims  of  cocaine,  morphia,  and  ether. 

In  short,  this  special  asylum,  once  installed,  would 
perhaps,  by  an  administrative  measure,  be  able  to  receive 
from  the  prison,  which  had  been  of  little  benefit  to  them, 
such  recidivists  as  are  condemned  for  public  drunkenness. 

On  quitting  the  bureau  of  admission  the  alcoholic  males 
are  passed  on  to  the  a^ylum  at  Ville  Evrard,  when;  a 
special  part,  conducted  on  abstinence  principles,  is  reserved 
for  tbem ;  as  for  the  women  they  are  sent  to  Villejuif  to  a 
department  specially  organised  for  them. 

At  Villejmf  all  will  probably  go  well,  but  there  is  no 
disguising  the  difficulties  which  will  have  to  be  overcome  at 
Ville  Evrard,  in  order  to  preserve  intact  a  small  company 
of  abstaiuers  in  the  midst  of  a  large  number  of  intemper- 
ants  scattered  throughout  the  asylum. 

The  special  alcoholic  asylum  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  is  destined  tu  render  great  service  if,  as  one  might 
reasonably  hope,  it  would  yield  a  thiid  of  definite  cures. 

The  Report,  from  which  these  Extracts  have  been  taken, 
conies  up  for  discussion  in  Paris  in  January  before  the 
Gonxil  Sup^riewr  dt  UAesistaftee  PwbUque. 
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MEMORANDUM  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Suthkrland  on  the 
Creation  of  Special  Asylums  for  Alcoholic 
Patients  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Magnan,  of  the  Asile  St  Anne,  Paris,  states  that 
alcoholism  properly  so-called  that  is  to  say,  insanity, 
exclusively  toxic,  caused  682  patients  (559  men  and  123 
women)  to  enter  St  Anne.  Of  559  men  there  were  6  cases 
of  delirium  trement,  238  subacute  alcoholism,  308  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  7  cases  of  absinthism.  Nineteen  per  cent 
of  the  inmates  of  St  Anne  were  alcoholic  cases. 

There  have  also  entered  a  man  and  a  woman  suffering 
from  dipsomania,  that  is  to  say  an  irresistible  craving  for 
drink,  which  reproduces  itself  at  indeterminate  periods 
under  the  form  of  impulsive  paroxysms. 

These  are  real  lunatics,  but  very  different  from  ordinary 
alcoholics.  As  TrSlat  has  said  : '  Drunkards  are  people  who 
'  get  drunk  when  the  occasion  presents  itself  ;  the  dipeo> 
'  maniac  is  a  diseased  person  who  gets  drunk  every  time 
'  the  craving  for  drink  seizes  him.'  Besides  alcoholics, 
properly  so-called,  that  is  all  the  intoxicated  whose 
delirium  is  attributable  to  the  alcoholic  poison,  and  whose 
place  is  assigned  in  a  special  asylum  for  alcoholics,  we 
receive  a  large  number  of  insane,  of  whom  the  greater 
port  are  degenerate,  debilitated,  epileptic,  and  n  smaller 
number  of  general  paralytics  in  the  first  stage  ol  the  disease, 
in  whom  the  alcoholic  tendency  has  provoked  dangerous 
excitement,  necessitating  seclusion. 

The  establishments  for  the  treatment  of  drunkards  have 
been  for  the  most  part  open,  receiving  only  voluntary 
patients,  but  the  asylum  for  delirious  alcoholics,  the  only 
one  whose  creation  is  at  present  realisable  in  France,  ought 
to  be  closed  like  the  ordinary  asylums ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  agricultural  or  other  work  outside  the 
walls  of  the  asylum. 

There  is  also  no  reason  why  a  little  more  liberty  should 
not  be  allowed  daily  to  patients  on  the  way  to  recovery, 
and  even  to  give  freedom  to  patients  <rho  would  seem  to 


EXTRACTS  from  Mkmoeandom  by  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
B.  £axtbb,  Chaplain  to  H.M.  General  Prison, 
Perth. 

So  far  as  concerns  habitual  oflenders,  chargeable  with  trivial 
offences  (of  course  trivial  in  a  legal  sense),  sudi  as  being  dmnk 
and  incapable,  it  would  be  an  improvnnent  to  introduce  a  system 
of  nupended  sentences.  It  would  work  in  this  wajr  that  when  tbe 
6ist  sentence  is  pronoonced,  the  culprit  would  be  liberated,  and  tbe 
same  procedure  would  take  place,  until  the  total  of  the  sentences 
reached  a  few  months,  when  this  lengthened  period  of  imprisoo- 
ment  would  be  undergone  at  onee,  instead  ol  in  driblets  as  at 
present  This  would  suit  either  tbe  soitences  now  given  or  tboae 
awarded  under  a  cumulative  system. 

A  part  of  all  convict  sentences  (one-fourth  for  men  and  one-third 
for  women),  is  at  present  suspended,  if  certain  conditions  are  met ; 
and  the  aliove  proposal  would  only  have  tbe  eSect  of  extending  u> 
tbe  whole  of  a  sentence,  what  is,  in  the  cases  cited,  already  done 
with  a  part. 

Tramps,  tinkers,  and  the  whole  of  the  wandering  tribes  might  be 
placed  under  the  County  Councils  to  regulate  their  movements  and 
to  enforce  arrangements  for  their  being  housed  and  cared  for  under 
sanitary  conditions. 


APPENDIX  XXIX. 


MEMORANDUM  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Suthbbland,  oo 
the  '  Intermediate  Prison '  System,  at  Luak  and 
Smithfield,  Ireland. 

The  author  of  this  system  was  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  Chair- 
man of  the  Irish  Prison  Board.  In  his  somewhat  novel 
soheme  of  convict  discipline  he  had  the  full  and  warm 
support  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  day,  the  late  Earl  of 
Culisle.  The  two  chief  features  of  the  system  were  '  indi- 
vidualisation '  and  'intermediate  prisons. 

Isolation  formed  the  first  stage  of  discipline,  and  it  was 
undergone  in  two  cellular  prisons  at  Dublin— one  for  men, 
the  other  for  women.  The  discipline  in  the  women's  prison, 
the  inmates  of  which  were  upwards  of  400,  was  somewluA 
complex,  and  every  stage  of  discipline  was  passed  through 
there. 
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A  version  of  the  mark  system  constituted  the  moral 
machinery  of  the  establishment.  Tim  convict  rose  through 
a  scale  of  promotion  by  a  dint  of  her  own  industry  and 
good  conduct  The  discipline  began  in  the  cell  and  ended 
in  the  'exemplary'  class,  and  at  each  remove  she  obtaiued 
on  increase  of  privileges. 

Th<>  reward  to  the  industrions  and  well-behaved  was 
something  better  than  a  mere  premature  dismissal.  The 
convict  was  admitted,  under  a  ticket  -  of  •  leave,  into  a 
'  Refuge '  or  Retreat  To  enter  the  refuge  was  the  condition 
of  her  release,  and  the  managers  were  armed  with  legal 
power  for  her  detention.  For  this  privil^e  all  the  women, 
except  the  baser  sort,  worked  eagerly  ;  but,  as  many  were 
lacking  in  self-control  and  perseverance,  not  more  than  5() 
per  cent,  accomplished  their  purpose.  In  the  two  refugee 
^-one  Protestant  and  the  other  Catholic— the  individuaUsa- 
tion,  which,  in  the  routine  of  the  prison,  could  not  be  but 
imperfectly  attempted,  was  thoroughly  accomplished,  and 
the  urgent  need  of  it  was  constantly  demonstrated. 

The  refuge  often  succeeded  when  the  prison  failed. 

A  home  and  employment  was,  if  possible,  found  for  every 
woman  when  the  time  came  for  absolnte  freedom. 

The  prison  for  men  was  entirely  on  the '  separate '  system, 
the  r^ulation  term,  prescribed  by  the  Hume  Office,  was 
nine  months  for  all  ahke.  Something  was  done  at  Mount- 
joy  to  correct  this  mistake,  by  allowing  the  prisoner  to 
shorten  celltilar  confinement -n  month  earlier  by  good  con- 
duct and  industry.  A  hard  and  fast  line  was  not  acted 
upon,  and  no  convict  was  removed  from  the  cell  until  the 
full  benefit  of  separate  treatment  was  gained. 

On  leaving  Mountjoy  the  convict,  it  a  labourer,  was  sent 
to  the  public  works  on  Spike  Islaad ;  if  a  mechanic,  to 
another  prison  where  trades  were  carried  on.  A  scale  of 
classes,  and  a  scheme  of  marks,  formed  the  framework  of 
the  discipline.  Marki;  were  given  on  three  grounds.  There 
were  fmw  clasae.H — the  thiri,  the  tecond,  the  first,  and  the 
aditanaei,  and  a  fixed  number  of  marks  had  to  be  vaaAe  up 
in  each  before  admission  into  tlie  'intermediate  prison.' 
A  eeven  years'  convict  who  came  from  Mountjoy  with  an 
'  exemplary '  character  required  to  remain  two  months  in 
the  thtrd  chts^,  six  in  the  iecond,  twelve  in  the  fint,  and 
twenty  in  the  advanced.  Altogether,  then,  counting  the 
eight  months  at  Mouutjoy,  he  passed  at  least  four  years  out 
of  the  seven  in  the  ordtnary  before  he  was  odrainible  into 
the  ^itUemudiaieprixm.' 

There  was  a  cL»s  below  the  third,  the  probaiion  class — 
intended  cliieflr  for  those  unfit  for  separate  confinement — 
who  never  resided  at  Mountjoy. 

J&ieh  remove  brought  some  change  of  dresa,  till,  at  last, 
in  the  advanced  class,  the  prison  garb  was  discarded 
entirely.  The  earnings  ranged  from  a  Id.  a  week  in  the 
third  class,  to  9d.  in  the  advanced,  and  these  accumulated 
till  their  dist^arge.  But,  with  regard  to  their  moral 
tnuning,  the  most  important  feature  m  the  classes  was  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  restraint.  The  convict's  right  to 
sfllf-govemment  was  restored  to  him  by  degrees. 

When  the  Spike  Island  men  readied  the  advanced  class, 
they  were  transferred  to  two  ports,  really  intermediate 
prisons,  at  the  mouth  of  Cork  harbour,  where,  under  little 
or  no  supervision,  and  snrroonded  by  many  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  ordinary  life,  they  found  themselves  with  hardly 
a  vestige  of  the  moral  go-cart  left  to  lean  on.  This  ordeal 
was  looked  upon  as  an  lumost  sure  test  of  reformation,  and 
an  admirable  means  of  perfecting  their  training.  But  it 
was  to  the  prison  factory  at  Smithfield  in  Dublu),  and  to 
the  prison  farm  on  Lusk  Common,  fifteen  miles  from 
DnbUn,  that  the  name  of  '  intermediate  prisons'  properly 
belonged.  The  mechanics  were  drafted  into  the  one,  the 
kbonreis  into  the  other. 

At  Lusk  forty  convicts  were  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  waste  lands.  They  lodged  in  two  iron  huts,  each  costing 
i33U,  and  easily  removable  in  cuse  they  should  be  wanted 
elsewhere.  There  was  nothing  suggestive  of  tlio  prison 
about  the  place.  There  was  one  key,  wliat  the  French 
would  term  la  clef  de$  champt.  Their  dress  was  that  of 
ordinary  labourers.  At  Smithfield,  too,  there  was  the  same 
iibsence  of  all  durauce,  all  prison  accessories,  and  all  physical 
restraint.  Moral  checks  were  found  to  be  more  effectual 
than  bars  and  bolts.  The  convicts  worked  their  way  into 
the  'intermediate  prison'  at  the  cost  of  great  toil  and  per- 
severance, and  by  any  breach  of  trust  they  would  have 
forreited  all  the  results  of  their  labour.  While  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  last  resting-place  were  scanty,  all  that  was 
merelv  penal  in  thor  past  discipline  was  removed. 

Smithfield  and  Lusk,  in  some  measure,  anticipated 
Eilmira  (U.S.)  by  fifteen  years.  The  school-room  was  trans- 
formed into  a  lecture-room,  and  the  school-master  into  a 
lecturer.  He  made  them  think, debate,  and  study  for  them- 
selves. Their  labour  was  hard,  and  so  was  their  fare.  The 
bulk  of  the  earnings  was  devoted  to  defray  a  very  consider- 
itble  part  of  the  cost  Half-a-crown  a  week  was  the  most 
he  could  receive  for  hiniself,  6d.  of  that  being  for  poeket- 


mouev.  The  life  was  not  exactly  what  a  quondam  felon 
would  have  adopted  from  choice,  but  he  had  a  character 
to  lose. 

A  penal  sentence  of  three  years  meant  four  months' 
residence  ;  fifteen,  two  years,  and  he  could  not  leave  until 
an  employer  was  found  for  him.  In  reality  the  '  intermedi- 
ate prison '  served  as  a  moral  sieve  to  catch  the  hod,  and  to 
let  the  good  pass  through.  The  convict  was  exposed  to 
the  temptations  of  ordinary  life.  He  was  trusted,  went 
errands,  and  made  purchases.  His  fate  was  in  his  own 
hands.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  every  lil>erate  who 
remained  in  Ireland  could  be  asoert-iined  almost  to  a 
certajntv,  till  the  expiry  of  his  licence,  and  as  the  ticket- 
holder  had  to  report  himself  once  a  month  to  the  police 
authorities,  &c.,  his  future  waf^,  as  far  as  possible,  carefully 
watched  for  a  tune. 

Fair-minded  critics  considered  the  system  highly  satis- 
factory. In  1854  there  were  3933  in  the  prisons,  in  1861, 
1492.  In  1854,  710  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude ;  in 
1861,  331.  Although  the  conditions  of  the  licences  were 
stringently  enforced,  not  more  than  seven  in  a  hundred 
were  revoked. 

The  report  of  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons  for  the 
period  show  that  eight -ninths  of  the  convicts  worked 
their  way  into  the  intermediate  prisons ;  the  other  ninth 
who  remained  in  the  ordinary  pri'^ons,  till  the  expiration 
of  their  sentences  set  them  free,  fumislied  most  of  the 
relapses.  Sir  Walter  Croft(m  went  on  the  principle  that 
convicts  should  be  treated  individu.ally  rather  than  in  mass, 
and  the  remissible  portion  of  the  sentence,  and  other  induce- 
ments, gave  them  the  necessary  stimuli,  and  thus  the 
discipline  was  worked  with  a  strong  motive  power. 

The  Irish  system  has  passed  through  many  changes. 
The  works  on  the  fortifications  in  Cork  harbour  and  else- 
where have  ceuseil.  The  intermediate  prison  at  Lusk, 
when  the  number  of  convicts  dwindled  to  25  was 
closed.  The  English  and  Scotch  convict  systems  as  they 
now  are,  show,  not  that  the  Irish  system  has  lieen  a 
failure,  but  that  the  English  and  Scotcn  have  lieen  vastly 
imptx>ved  by  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  principles  of  prison  management,  long  regarded  as 
distinctively  Irish. 

The  Ueport  of  the  Rojal  Commission  on  Irish  Prisons 
says  "  without  condemning  the  intermediate  system,"  we  g^gond  Bsport  of 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  recommend  the  Rojrsi  Commis- 
I'ontinuance  of  Lusk.    The  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Prinin  •''L"'  ****• 
Board— Mr  Bourke — condemned  as  strongly  as  the  Vice-  *"' 
Chairman,  Sir  John  Lentaigne,  justified  its  existence. 


APPENDIX  XXX. 


MEMORANDUM  relative  to  Evidence  of  Mr. 
Lamoxd. 


R.  P. 


The  ancient  Scottish  process  of  interdiction  was  connected 
with  the  branch  of  the  law  called  curatory  or  guardianship. 
The  process  was  both  voluntary  and  judicial,  and  was  de- 
signed to  protect  persons  of  facile  and  improvident  habits 
from  their  own  profusenets  and  prodigality.  Judicial  or 
compulsory  intenliction  was  imposed  by  sentence  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  a  suit  hiought  by  a  near  kinsman  of 
the  partv,  or  it  might  be  imposed  bj'  the  Court  in  exercise- 
of  its  nofnle  qffieium.  The  interdiction  had  to  be  published 
within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  interdicted  person  resided, 
and  thereafter  to  be  registered  both  in  the  books  of  that 
jurisdiction  and  of  that  within  which  the  person's  lands- 
lay.  The  object  of  the  process  was  to  secure  the  heritable 
estate  of  the  person  interdicted  from  alienation  to  his  pre- 
judice. This  was  accomplished  by  the  decree  declaring 
that  no  conveyances  granted  without  consent  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  decree,  called  interdictors,  were  valid  ;  and 
by  providing  that  all  deeds  granted  without  such  consent 
should  be  liable  to  be  set  aside  or  reduced,  an  action  which 
was  competent  not  only  to  the  heirs  of  the  interdicted  person, 
but  to  the  interdictors,  and  to  the  interdicted  person  him- 
self, if  he  sued  with  consent  of  the  interdictors.  But  this 
inhibition  did  not  strike  at  onerous  or  rational  deeds  granted 
by  the  person,  even  without  consent  of  the  interdictors. 

See  Scots  Act,  1681,  cap.  119  ;  Stair's  Ingtitutiom,  book  i.,. 
title  vi.,  sects.  38,  39 ;  Erskine's  Principlet,  Guthrie's  edi- 
tion, book  i.,  lib.  vii.,  sect.  30,  in  which  detailed  accounts 
of  this  process  will  be  found.  This  remedy  fell  into  desue- 
tude towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  superseded  in  practice  hy  voluntary  trusts. 

The  process  was  a  survival  from  the  Roman  jurisprudence 
— By  the  kw  of  the  Twelve  Tables  madmen  and  prodigals 
although  past  the  age  of  25 — that  of  legal  majority — were- 
placed  under  the  curatorship  of  their  ag  nati, — ».«.,  relatives- 
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on  the  fathei's  side.  But,  ordinarily,  and  aftpr  infjtrfry 
into  the  circumstance!)  of  the  cant- ,  rnratore  wei-e  uppointea 
to  them, — at  Eonie  by  the  praetor,  aud  in  the  provinces  by 
the  praeaes.  These  curators  had  charge  of  tne  person  as 
well  as  of  the  estate  of  the  fwriosi  et  proaigi.  Thtse  persons 
might  grant  deeds  and  make  alienations  without  consent  of 
their  curators  ;  but,  unless  the  curator  consented  to  them, 
the  praetor  would  always  intfrjiose,  and  relieve  the  granters 
from  consequences  that*  were  iirejudicial, — so,  in  effect,  per- 
soat  under  this  sppcies  of  h»ardiansbip  were  not  really 
bound,  unless  their  curalore  on-^eiited  to  their  deeds. 

Se«  the  InntUatet,  book  i.,  litle  xxiii.,  sects.  3, 4. 

Exaniples  ot  similar  jirotective  legal  process  are  to  be 
foQud  in  the  juridical  systems  of  tho.se  States  which  ♦ook 
for  their  basis  the  Roman  law.    Thus,  e.g. — 

I.  FSAKCS, 

By  the  Code  Mapoleon,  bonk  i.,  title  xi.,  chap,  ii.,  sect.  489, 
persons  of  full  age,  who  are  in  an  habitual  state  of  imbecUity, 
insanity,  or  madness,  can  be  interdicted  even  where  such 
statu  prereuts  lucid  intervals.  The  process  may  be  set  in 
motion  by  kindred  against  kindred,  and  by  husband  or 
wife  against  each  other.  Every  demand  for  interdiction 
has  CO  he  brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  the  acts  of  im- 
becility, etc.,  founded  on  aie  to  be  set  forth  one  by  one  in 
writ  ing,  and  tlie  parties  promoting  the  interdiction  are  to 
produce  the  witnesses  and  documents.  Tlie  accused  person 
u  cited  for  his  iuterrst,  un<l  Las  to  be  interrogated  by  the 
magistrate,  who,  after  such  examination,  if  there  appear  to 
be  ground  for  it,  shall  commission  a  provisional  adminis- 
trator to  take  charge  *)oth  of  the  person  and  of  the  estate  of 
the  defendant  Judgment  upon  demand  of  interdiction  is 
not  to  be  given,  save  at  a  public  hearing,  the  parties  having 
been  heara  or  summoned.  The  decree  of  interdiction  has 
to  be  formally  notified  to  the  party,  and  published  in  the 
court  hall  and  in  the  notaries'  offices  of  the  jurisdiction.  If 
the  decree  of  first  instance  is  not  appealed  from,  or,  if  m- 
pealed  from,  it  is  confirmed,  the  office  of  interim  adrainis- 
ttator  is  superseded  by  the  uppoiucioeut  oi'  a  guardian. 
Acts  and  tleeds  done  and  granted  subsequent  to  tne  inter- 
diction without  consent  ol  the  adviser  are  null. 

Interdicted  persons  are  in  the  same  !>ituatiou  as  to  their 
person  and  property  as  minors,  and  the  laws  relating  to 
jiuai-dians  aud  minors  apply  to  the  guardianship  of  inter- 
(TJctiid  persons.  Section  510  provide"  that : — '  The  revenues 
'  of  an  interdicted  person  ongbt  essentially  to  be  applied 
'  in  soothing  their  sitnation  and  accelerating  their  cure. 
'  According  to  the  nature  of  his  malady  and  the  state  of  his 
'  loi'tune,  the  lumily  council  may  order  that  he  may  be 
'  taken  care  of  in  his  domicile,  or  be  placed  in  a  house  of 
'  hc.dth,  ur  even  in  an  hospital ;'  and  by  section  612  it  is 
enacted  : — *  Interdiction  ceusos  with  the  causes  on  which  it 
'  was  founded  ;  neverthelessthetakingoif  of  the  interdiction 
'  (hiiU  be  pronounced  with  the  formalities  prescribed  for 
'obtaining  it;  and  no  interdicted  person  can  resume  the 
'  exercise  of  his  riglits  until  after  judgment  pronouncing 
'  tiiu  taking  off.' 

II.  AtrsmtA. 

By  the  General  Code  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy  (See 
De  Winiwarter's  Translation,  1856),  Part.  1,  Cb.  4.  Minute 
provisions  based  on  much  the  some  lines  as  those  of  the 
Cotlu  Kapole>iii,  ai'e  made  for  the  appointment  of  guardians 
to  persons  under  all  sorts  of  disabilities — a  guardianship 
whiiJi  controls  the  person,  ns  well  as  the  estate. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  largely  from  these.  But  these 
lawA  provide  iuv  uapecial  protectiou  bv  means  uf  a  guardian 
or  curator  of  those  who  are  iucapa(>le  fnr  other  reasons 
besides  those  of  minority,  or  want  of  a  father  of  managing 
their  affairs  (sect.  187X  Ajid,  while  the  guardian  is  bound 
chiefly  to  care  for  th«  person  of  such,  he  is  also  appointed 
for  the  management  of  tiieir  aHaira  (sect.  188;.  Section 
190  provides: — 'The  tribunal  must,  as  soon  a*  it  is 
'  informed  of  it,  proceed  es  officio  to  the  appointment  uf  a 
'  suitable  truardian.'  The  process  is  known  by  tlie  term 
of  jttdioiu  iuterdictioD.  Section  273  is  relevant.  It 
provides : — '  Only  those  can  be  considered  as  mad  or  idiotH 
'  wilio  hfive  judicially  been  declared  so,  after  a  alrici 
'  exMuinttioit  of  their  behaviour,  and  alter  hearing  the 
'  opinion  of  the  physicians  nominated  for  this  purpose  by 
■  the  tribunal.      Such  persons  must  be  declared  by  the 

*  tribunal  as  dissipated,  who,  it  is  apparent  from  the  infor- 
'  mation  given,  and  the  examination  which  has  taken  place 
'  in  consequence,  spenit  their  money  in  an  inconsiderate 
'  m&noex,  and  who  expose  themselves  or  their  I'amily  to 
'  future  want  by  wantou  borrowing,  concluded  under  ruin- 

*  0U3  conditions.  In  both  cases  the  judicial  declaration 
'  must  be  publicly  prcjclaimed.'  Al«»  section  283,  which 
eoacts  : — 'The  comiuitteeship  ceases  as  soon  as  the  mattens 
'  entruated  to  the  curator  are  finished,  or  when  the  reasons 
'which  have  prevented  the  pi-rson  under  committeeship 


'  administering  his  own  affairs  cease.  Whether  .  .  .  Ae 
'  will  of  a  dissipated  person  ha«  improved  thoroughly  sn4 
'  lastingly  must  be  decided  alter  a  strict  examination  of  the 
'  circumstances  by  continuous  experience,  and  in  the  bit 
'  case  at  the  same  time  from  the  certificates  of  the  physi- 
'  cians  appointed  by  the  tribunal  for  the  examination.' 

Reference  may  further  be  made  on  this  subject  to  the 
authorities  collected  in  Bar's  International  Law,  2nd 
edition,  Gillespie's  translation,  1892,  book  iv.,  'Status  and 
'  Capacity,'  sect.  152. 

Id  January  1895. 
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MEMORANDUM  by  Dr.  J.  F.  SinaiBLAicD  as  httte 
veriouB  methods  by  wliioh  Lunatics  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  committal  to  an  Aeyhim  or  otherwise. 

Paopkh  and  oibbb  Lunatics  ooMnvBD  tmsKt 
Ckktificaxe. 

Reception,  Detentieti,  Diteharge,  dx. 


(a.)  In  DiMnct  and  otker  Pvblie  At^^wtM-^ 


2»aDd26Vtft. 
C  64,  8.  14. 
'29and80yiot 
c  51,  a.  4. 


Medical  persons  who  may  not  grant 
Certificates, 


Lunatic  to  be  admitted  by  order  of 
Sheriff  on  Petition  and  on  Medi- 
cal Certificates, 

Medical  Certificate  to  specify  grounds  \  2<)  and  SI  Vict. 

of  opinion,        .        .        .        .    |  c.  71,  s.  35i. 
Medical  Certificate  not  to  be  granted  \  o^   ^ ^  aj  yj^^ 
without  personal  exsminatioB  <>'  i '  r  71   g.  3S 

Lunatic, J   "     ' 

~  20  and  SI  Vict 

c.  71,  s.  71. 

26  and  S«  Viet 

'c64,  8wl4. 

20  and  3»  Vict 

J  c  61,  s.  4. 

i  85  and  S6  Vict 
«.  M,a  14. 
89  and  30  Vict 
c.  61,  s.  4. 
1  So  and  86  Viot 
DuiBtion  and  determinatioB  of  Cer-  \^«.  64,  a  14. 

tifiostea, f  89  and  30  Viet 

j  c.  61,  S.S.  6,  7. 
Amendment     of     Oertifioales     and)  29 and 30 Viot 

Orders, /  c  61,  s.  5. 

Copies  of  Orders  and  OertifioateB  to  )  SO  and  81  Viet 

Board  of  Lunacy,  .        .    |  c  71,  s.  37. 

Register  of  Lunatics  to  be  iMpt  ia  1  SO  and  31  Vict 

Ai^liuna, j  c  71,  a  96 

Pauper  Lunatics  to  be  sent  to  District !  ®  ^^  ^ia^ 
Asylums  except  under  ^ciaUooa.ld'oi  vict 
circumstances,.        .        .        ■J^„,g.96, 

Inspector  of  Poor  to  report  Pauper  S  6  and  9  Viet 
Lunatics  within  Parish  to  Board  [o.  88,  a  69. 
of  LunKy,  Board  of  Sapervisson,  (  80  and  81  Viet 
&c J  0.  7L  81 118. 

Detention  of  Lunataes  in  remote  ( 20  and  81  Vict 
places, fc.71,a-8& 

i^SOandSlVtat 
o.  71,  &  9i. 
2j  and  26  Viot. 
a  54,  B.  11 
1  20  and  21  Viot 
1  e.  71, 8.S.  98,98. 
[29  and  80  Viet 
J  e.  51,  8.S.  0, 11. 
1  86anda6Viet 


Transfer  of  Lunatics, 


Liberation  of  Lunatics, 


Liberation  of  Lunatics  on  Probation, 


c.  54,  a.  1«. 
28  and  30  Viet 
c.  61,  s.  3. 
86  and  26  Viet 
c  64,  a  17. 
99  and  Sa  Viot 


Superintendent  tv  intimate  Recovety 

of  Lunatic,        .... 
Inspector  of  Poor  to  intiniate  Removal 

of  Lunatic,        .        .  .   /  c.  61,  s.  la 

Lunatic  released  to  have   Copy  of  180  and  21  Vkt 

Orders,  &C,  .  .    /«.71,  a94. 

I  80  and  SI  Viot 
!  0.  71,  s.a  47-8 


Access  to  Lunatics, 


Correspondence  of  Lnnaties, 


}r 


89  and  30  Via. 
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Ul-ttMtin«iit  of  LniAtioit 
Destli  of  LimMttc»^IUgi«tnti«n, 

(6.)'  Tn  PHvate  Atylumi — 

Meaning  of '  Private  Aaylum,' . 


Pofrets  of  Board  of  Lunacy  in  regard 
to  Private  Asylums  and  Asylums 
genwally,         .... 


IteceptioB,  deteutioo,  and  diaeharge 
(as  above),         .... 

(c)  /*  PrtvaU  EovMt— 

Meaning  of  EotMy' 

Licensing  of  Houses,  Regulation  of 
Boara  of  Lunacy, 

Powenof  fiMcd  of  LaaaMy,  SheiiA 
and  Secretary  of  State  in  legara 
U>  LtuMltM  m  Ptiviute  HotHa% 

Reception  and  doteution  of  Lunatic 
m  Private  Hotae  (see  also  above), 

fhnieedings  for  Remo^^td  of  Lunalic 
to  Asylum, 


ISO  and  21  Vict, 
c.  71,  s.  99. 
20  and  31  Vict 
1. 11,  8.  9?. 

ISOandSlVliSl 
•  /c.71,».3. 

]  20  and  21  Vict, 
c.  71,  s.  9,  11, 
12,  17-19,  40, 
48,  49,  31-83, 
72,  111. 
29  and  30  Vict, 
e.  61,  S.  18. 


20and2lViet 
c.  71,  B.  3. 
25  and  26  Vict, 
c.  54,  8.  S. 
20  and  21  Vicl. 
c  71,  8.  42. 
29  and  30  Vict 
c.  81,  .^  14. 

29and30Vfct. 
C  51,  8.  18, 
29  and  30  Vict. 


J  c.  61,  8.  14. 


Dangerou$  aid  Oriminal  IauvUvu. 


*  (a.)  Dangerous  and  Offensive  Lunatics  — 
Power  of  Sheriff  to  commit  to  Asylum 
or  other  place  of  safe  custody, 
procedure  recovery  of  expenses 
and  cost  of  maintenance,  . 
Power  of  Sheriff  to  transmit  to 
County  of  Settlement, 

Detention  df,  in  Asylum, 


(6.) 


Discharge  of  Persons,  comnritted  as, 

Oriminal  Lunatics — 

Provision  where  Insanity  stands  in 

hex  of  trial,      .... 
Proviaion  where  person  acquitted  on 

ground  of  Insanity, . 
ConditioBal  Li  berati«n-^i«  vocation  i£ 

conditions  broken,    . 

Rertrietioos  cm  LibeMitkm, 


^  25  and  26  Vict 

I  c.  64,  8.  16. 

[34  and  35  Vict 

J  c  65,  8.  8. 
20  and  21  Vict 
c.  71,  8.  86. 
29  and  30  Vict 
c.  51,  8.  12. 
29  and  30  Vict 
c.  51,  8.  12, 19. 


Provision  for  case  of 
coming  lasaae, 


prisoners  be- 


20  and  21  Vict 
c.  71,  8.  87. 
20  and  21  Vict 
c.  71,  8.  88. 
34  and  36  Vict 
c  56,  8.  2. 
20  and  21  Viet 
c.  71,  8.  93. 
20  and  21  Vict 
c.  71,  8.  89, 93. 
25  and  26  Vict 
•c  64,  8.  19,  22, 
23. 

34  and  86  Vict 
«.  M,  B.  6. 


MlSCXlLANKOUS. 

Case  of  pemoM  entering  Aiylnma  volui>  \  20  and  30  Vict 

tarily, fc.  61,  ».  16. 

Lioences  for   InetiUitieHB  lor  Imbecile!  26 and  26  Vict 
Children /  0.64,8.7. 

'  An  ikct  to  make  farther  proTiiloo  teuactbic  Lunacy  In  Scotland,  26 
and  M  Vict.  c.  M,  wot  xv. 

'T1w8$thM<*.ettlK  ftntrteKcdAet  t»uid2iyi(!t.e.n}to1ieret)y 
■  rev«alad,  aad  in  Ueu  therMt,  when  any  Lonatit  ihall  bar*  be«n  appre- 
'  bended,  chnrged  with  assault  or  other  offenoe  interring  danger  to  the 

•  Vsges,  or  when  any  LonaMo  (hall  be  foirad  to  a  state  threatening  danger 
'  tothellegM,  orina«tat»olfetulT*topabUo  deoenty,  U  «haU  b«  lawtol 
'  (or  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  within  which  suoh  lunatic  may  have  been 
'  apprehended  or  foond,  on  appllcntton  by  the  Procurator-niical,  or 
-*  Inapeetor  of  the  Poor  or  other  parwn,  •coomnanM  by  a  earttaoate  from 
'  a  medical  person  bearing  that  the  Lunatic  Is  in  a  state  threMening  sonh 

•  danger  or  In  a  state  offenaive  or  threatening  to  be  offensive  to  public 
'  deeeney,  forthwith  t*  eennnH  raeh  Lonatie  to  lerae  place  ot  safe 
'  custody:'  Aad  41it  Bheriff  shall  theirapon  direct  aottoe  to  be  glsmi  in 
some  newspaper,  and  to  the  Inspector  ot  Poor  where  ha  is  not  the  appli- 
cant, and  Aicfa  furtlier  notice  aa  he  shall  think  fit ;  and  It  the  Inspector 
of  Poor  doee  not  within  H  hoars  nodertake  to  the  satlalactlon  uf  the 
Sheriff  to  make  due  arrangements  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  Lunatic,  the 
Sheriff  shall  take  evidence,  aad  it  satlsflod,  eomtna  to  an  Atyhm  until 
cored  or  untaoautioa  b*  found  for  Us  Ufa  MMMly— In  which  last  case 
Sheriff  mar  authorise  delivery  ot  Lunatic  to  person  finding  cauUon : 
Aad  BMrtS  tb«a  Ba«*  power  to  grant  decree  for  expenses  ot  tnqti  iry  and 
ofmalntananea  la  Asjdam  agitnst  Inspector  of  toot,  whose  ridit  of 
MIef  against  Lunatic,  hit  estates  and  relatlTes  legally  liable  U  reaerrsd. 


APPENDIX.  XXXII. 

A8B0CLA.T10N  FOR  IMPROVING  THE 
CONDITION  OP  THE  PKOPLB,  GLASGOW. 

R#0«T  of  SPB-CoWiinTEB  OK  PBTTV  OPFKTTOHRe  AND 

Vagrants. 

The  Snb-Coimnlttee  tHnk  that  any  Acilon  in  i«^rd  to 
vagrancy  should  be  deferred  until  the  matters  itemitted  tb 
the  Snb-Conmiittve  on  labour  centres  have  Ijeen  practically 
dealt  with ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  Sub-OMirmittee  are 
eollecting  infonnntion,  with  a  view  to  future  action. 

In  regard  to  Petty  Criminal  Offencw,  the  S«b-0)nimltMe 
ratomraetad : 

(a)  As  to  Juvenile  Offenders : 
That  the  reforming  influence  of  existing  agencies  should 
be  more  fully  taken  udvautuge  of  than  at  present,  and  that 
this  should,  as  fat'  as  possible,  be  accorapli^hed  without 
attaching  any  stigma  to  the  young  permns  affected.  With 
this  object  they  suggest : — 

I.  That  a  measure  proceeding  on  the  lines  of  The  Glasgow 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Repression  Act,  1878,  should 
be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  powers 
conferred  by  that  Act,  a*-  wall  as-  by  the  General  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  Acts,  should  be  amplified  in  the  matter  of  with- 
drawing children  wholly  or  partially  from  the  influence  and  control 
of  unworthy  parents,  or  other  persons  acting  as  guardians.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Day  IndaSlrial  f^AiocA  System  is  most  valuable,  as 
securing  for  the  children  in  many  cases  a  strict  discipline  and  healthy 
upbringing,  without  absolute^  breaking  the  family  tie. 

3.  That  no  child  under  12  years  of  age  should,  in  any  case,  be 
imprisoned  for  a  petty  offence  ;  and  that  where  a  chikt  is  Kntenced 
by  a  magistrate  to  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory  or  Industrial  School, 
such  child  should  not  be  previoosly  sent  to  prison. 

3.  That  the  powers  conferred  on  Sheriffs  and  Magistrates  by  the 
Lord  Advncasss  relations,  in  regard  to  the  birching  6f  ^eilUe 
Biale  ofiiendtrs,  should  be  more  fully  taken  advantage  of  ki  dealing 
w  th  boys  who  are  not  to  be  sent  to  Reformatories  or  Industrial 
Schools. 

The  8«b-Coitamittee  are  of  epinion  that  volustanr  htsti- 
tutions,  for  the  tipbringiiig  and  cdvcatien  of  ohiMren 
otherwise  itnpTOTidM  for,  Might  be  taken  edvaBtare  «f  in 
thia  eonteatiota.  Altho*ffk  it  might  not  be  piactieabla  that 
tbe  magiBtratos  akoald  diieotlT  ooBUnit  «■  offender  to  a«M$h 
aa  institation,  t^y  might  be  allowed  a  diawetioi)  to 
refnuu  fi'oia  committing  the  young  persons  brooght  before 
them  to  a  reformatory  or  industrial  school,  provided  these 
peraona  be  reoeired  into  a  voluntaiy  institutioB  (where 
tbeir  religjoaa  belief  woakl  be  aaCegiMrded  aad  conduct 
tkemadves  with  propriety  therein). 
(h)  At  to  Adults : 

Tbe  ^reet  inajority  nf  aiteh  petty  aAenden  aw  oonvicted 
a«  being  'dnmkand  incapRble,'  or  '  riotous  and  diaordariy,' 
or  othMwise  for  offences  directly  attributabla  to  drink,  ai<d 
a  large  proportion  of  these  are  '  lutbitwal '  offenders.  Tbe 
present  ayetem  of  deaMng  with  this  ekes  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Sub-Committee,  productive  of  much  harat,  aad  tihe 
Sub-Comuittce  recomBiend  ^-*- 

T.  That  a  system  of  cumulative  or  progressive  sentences  should 
be  adopted  and  rigidly  enforced. 

3.  That  after  six  oonvfctions  have  beeu  obtained  agairtst  the 
same  person  wkfain  tweWe  aiomhs,  or  after  twenty  convictions 
spread  over  any  period,  the  offender  shsttld  be  deckand  a  '  iabitaal 
'Idnmkard,'  and  abould  be  cotamitted  to  an  laebriate  H«ne,  or 
otherwise  boarded  out,  under  suitable  conditioos  as  to  health,  diet, 
and  industry. 

3,  That  a  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  enibroc,  and  if 
necessary  amend,  tbe  law  as  to  supplying  liquor  to  persons  in  a 
State  of  intoxication  ;  and  that  the  supplying  of  liquor  to  persons 
who  have,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  publican,  been  declared  'haW- 
■  tiial  drunkards '  should  be  made  punishable  as  an  oGfence  under 
the  Licensing  Laws. 

If  a  farm  colony  should  be  establiehed,  as  recommended 
by  the  Sub-Committee  on  labour  centres,  thia  might  wju,it 
much  advantage  be  utilised  in  dealing  with  certain  olaaa^ 
of  inebriates. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  Perth  peni- 
tentiary is  only  occupied  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its 
capacity,  while  the  poorhouses  throughout  the  country  are 
oiuyhalf  filled.  It  is  thought  that  some  of  these  institu- 
tions might  be  turned  to  account  in  dealing  with  different 
grades  01  these  habitual  drunkards,  by  being  set  apart  for 
their  separate  use. 

Perhaps  this  Sub-Committee  have  not,  strictly  sneaking, 
to  deal  with  the  numerous  victims  to  drink  in  all  cluases  of 
society  whose  cn.«e8  do  not  come  before  the  police  courts. 
They  very  earnestly  sympathise  in  the  efforts  that  ate 
beiiig  made,  by  wliich,  independently  of  any  conviction, 
the  Klatives  and  friends  of  a  person  addicted  to  drunken - 
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ness  may  be  enabled  to  subject  the  patient  (even  without 
his  or  her  consent)  to  restraint  and  treatment  for  a  suitable 
length  of  time.  They  admit  the  difficulty  of  the  subiect, 
but  they  aie  satisfied  it  must  immediately  be  dealt  wiu  in 
the  interests  of  society  at  large. 

The  Sab-Oommittee  approve  of  the  efforts  which  are 
being  pat  forth  in  various  quarters  to  make  the  prison 
punishment  serve  also  as  a  refomuUory  discipline  ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  this  matter  does  not  specially  pertain  to 
the  class  of  offenders  with  which  this  Sab-Committee  have 
to  deal. 

The  Sub-Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the 
matter  of  advising  and  aiding  discharged  prisoners — a 
subject,  in  their  opinion,  of  vital  importance — but  they 
make  no  specific  recommendation  at  present  as  to  this. 
They  believe  that  an  immense  amount  of  good  might  be 
accomplished  by  fostering  the  voluntary  agencies  already 
at  work  in  this  direction,  and  by  bringing  these  into  toucli 
with  the  labour  centres  proposed  by  the  Sub-Committee 
dealing  with  that  matter. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

JOHN  Y.  KING, 
J.  F.  SUTHERLAND, 
Joint  Convenen. 

March  1892. 


APPENDIX  XXXIII. 


Habitual  Offenders  Scotland  (1866),  presented 
by  the  Lord  Some. 

A  BILL  INTITULED  AN  ACT  FOR  THE  BETTER 
PREVENTION  OF  CERTAIN  OFFENCES 
IN  SCOTLAND. 

Whereas  the  laws  now  in  force  in  Scotland  are  insuffi- 
cient for  the  prevention  of  certain  offences  : 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  adviue  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  foUows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Habitual  Offenders 
(Scotland)  Act,  1866. 

S.  The  term  '  offence '  means  the  offences  following,  in 
so  far  as  persons  charged  with  such  offences,  or  any  of  them, 
might  have  been  competently  tried  before  any  magtstrate 
or  justice  if  this  Act  had  not  been  pissed  ;  tbiat  is  to  say, 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  committing  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  the  being  guilty  of  assault  with  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  of  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct  causing  or  tending  to 
cause  a  breech  of  the  peace. 

The  term  'offender  means  any  person  convicted  of  or 
charged  with  committing'  an  oflonce. 

The  term  '  habitual  offender '  means  an  offender  who  has 
been  convicted  of  an  offence  or  more  times  during 

the  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  Com- 
mission or  alleged  Commission  of  another  offence  charged, 
or  who  has  been  once  or  more  than  once  convicted  before 
the  sheriff  under  this  Act. 

The  term  'magistrate'  means  any  pei'son  or  persons 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of  an  offender  within  anv 
toval  bttigh,  or  extended  or  parliamentar}[  ur  other  bonnd- 
anee  thereof,  or  within  aa^  police  limits,  or  burgh  of 
barony  orrej^ty,  under  or  in  virtue  of  any  Act  of  ^trlia- 
ment.  Grant,  Royal  Charter,  Custom,  or  otherwise. 

The  term  'justice'  means  any  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace  acting  in  Scotland. 

The  term  'sheriff'  includes  sheriff-substitute. 

3.  Eve^  habitual  otfeuder  charged  with  committing 
•Dother  offence  shall  be  tried  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
within  which  the  offence  charged  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  and  with  or  without  a  jury,  as  may  be  directed 
in  due  course  of  law,  and  upon  conviction  such  habitual 
offender  shall  be  imprisoned  fur  any  term  not  exceeding 
calendar  montns,  with  or  without  hard  labour  ;  and 
on  the  expiration  of  sncn  period  he  shall  further  find  surety 
by  bond  of  caution,  himself  in  ten  pounds,  and  two  sureties 
in  five  pounds  each,  or  one  surety  m  ten  pounds,  in  every 
case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sheriff,  for  his  not  committing 
another  offence  for  the  space  of  one  year  next  following, 
and  in  case  of  not  finding  such  sureties  he  shall  be  further 
imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  the  space  of 
six  calendar  months,  ttnle!>s  such  sureties  are  sooner  lound  : 
provided  always,  that  in  lien  of  imprisonment  the  sheriff 


may,  in  his  discretion,  impose  on  an  habitual  offender  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  with  power  to  order  him  to 
be  imprisoned-  and  kept  at  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  six 
calendar  months  unless  such  fine  be  sooner  paid  ;  but  the 
exercise  of  such  discretion  shall  not  in  such  case  permit 
the  sheriff  to  dispense  with  a  like  bond  of  cantton  with 
sureties  for  such  habitual  offender  not  committing  another 
offence. 

4.  When  any  fine  shall  be  imposed  under  this  Act  the 
same  shall  be  applied  and  paid  over  to  the  like  uses  iind 
purposes  as  if  uie  party  liable  therein  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  for  the  same  offence,  and  a  fine  imposed,  by  a 
magistrate  or  justice. 

6.  Whenever  an  habitual  offender  shaU  be  brought  before 
a  magistrate  or  justice  charged  with  having  committed  an 
offence,  snch  magistrate  or  justice  shall  take  the  evidence 
of  the  previous  convictions  only,  and  on  the  same  being 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  he  shall  forthwith,  and  without 
further  procedure,  remit  the  case  to  the  procurator  fiscal 
for  the  county  within  which  the  particular  offence  charged 
was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  together  with  a 
certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  court  that  such 
previous  conviction  had  been  so  proved,  which  certificate 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated  in  aU  future  proceedings  before  the  sheriff  for  the 
trial  of  such  habitual  offenders. 

6.  Whensoever  in  the  trial  of  any  penoD  allMed  to  be 
an  habitual  offender,  which  shall  have  originated  Before  the 
sheriff,  there  shall  be  a  failure  to  prove  the  previous  con- 
victions to  the  extent  required  to  make  such  person  an 
habitual  offender  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  it  Hhall 
nevertheless  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff,  on  such  person  being 
convicted  ol  the  particular  offence  charged,  to  award  such 
punishment  as  he  might  have  awarded  nad  no  such  aggra- 
vation been  charged. 

7.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  Scotland  only. 

8.  This  Act  shall  commence  on  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  the  day  of  August  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six. 
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To  the  Chairman  of  the  Departmental 

Committee  on  Habituil  Offenders. 

Childbkn's  Shbltkb,  142  High  Street, 
Edinburoh,  30(&  November  1894. 

Sir, — I  now  beg  to  submit  the  figures  and  farther  infonna- 
tion  asked  for  by  the  members  of  your  Committee,  when 
the  representatives  of  this  Society  gave  evidence  before  the 
Committee.  1  would  beg  leave  to  explain  that  I  had  not 
these  figures  with  me,  owing  to  my  absence  in  London  until 
the  very  morning  of  my  appearance  before  the  Committee. 

Mortality  at  Carttoriphimt  Home. 

Dtnring  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  from  90  to 
100  children  continually  in  this  Home,  and  during  thto 
period  three  have  died.  The  health  of  the  children  has 
been  remarkably  good. 

Cu$tody  Order*. 

Oat  of  69  cases  against  fikihers  for  neglecting  and  ill- 
treating  their  children  during  the  last  three  years,  in  only 
four  instances  wns  application  made  for  a  Oiutody  Order. 
In  the  first  case,  the  man's  earnings  were  £\,  10s.  per  week, 
and  10s.  per  week  are  deducted  by  his  employer  from  hi» 
wages  for  board  for  Mk  four  children,  who,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Society,  were  sent  to  the  Smyllum  Orphanage,  the  man 
being  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  second  case  the  father  of  the 
child  is  II  tramp,  and  nothing  can  be  recovered.  In  the  third 
case  a  Custody  Order  was  asked  for  in  the  name  of  a  relation 
of  the  child,  and  we  understand  the  father  is  paying  board. 
In  tJie  fourth  case  we  are  able  to  get  from  tlw  father 
occasional  payments. 

In  the  vast  minority  of  caMS  in  which  a  Custody  Order  is 
applied  for  under  the  Act  for  protection  of  Children,  it  i*  on 
account  of  the  unfitness  of  mothers  to  look  after  their 
children. 

Averagt  Wagt  ofFtUhert. 

Of  the  69  oases  against  fathers  in  the  htst  three  y«*n, 
their  weekly  wage  averaged  ;£!,  6s.  ll^d.    This  is  cnnsidin- 
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ably  leMthan  that  ateted  by  me,  namely,  33t.  Thediffeienoe 
is  aoconnted  for  by  the  &ot  that  many  of  the  fathets  were  at 
the  time  of  proeeeation  either  oat  of  work  or  only  earning  a 
ray  email  wage. 

C^Odrm  «m(  to  I^uttridl  SehooU. 

Dniing  the  part  three  yeaia  137  children  have  been  sent 
to  Indnitrial  Schools  at  the  inatanoe  of  the  Oflieers  of  the 
Sootc^  in  Edinburgh,  and  only  in  the  case  of  27  of  theee 
ohikliem  had  the  parante  bem  proeecnted  for  negleob  All 
the  othen  ma^  be  taken  to  beloog  to  the  Vagrant  Olaaa,  the 
children  hanng  been  fiMuid  ifandering  wiUiont  pn^^ 
gnardiana. 

Vagnne!/. 

It  is  true  as  stated  by  our  Law  Agent  in  his  evidence 
that  oompantiTely  few  of  those  who  am  proseoated  under 
ttw  PreTention  ol  Gmeltr  to  Children  Act  for  neglecting 
their  children,  are  of  the  Vagiancy  Claaa.  The  Society  haa, 
and  it  is  atill  dealing  with  a  laige  number  of  that  dasa  by 
preventing  them  exiwsing  their  children  in  the  atreetl 
either  ainging  or  begging,  and  we  belierc  if  the  Society  had 
auflknent  anpnort  bom  the  public  to  mable  it  to  place  an 
officer  in  all  tne  rural  diatriots  aa  well  aa  oitiea  and  towna  in 
Seotland,  die  exposing  of  children  ao  aa  to  incite  alma-giTins 
oonld  be  put  down,  and  Tagrancy  in  conaequence  much 
xednced,  aa  theee  be^^pua  would,  in  uie  nugori^  of  caaes,  not 
find  it  profitable  to  beg  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  have 
thor  children  with  them. 

I  iter  I  did  not  make  my  meaning  dear  in  reply  to  your 
qneation  aa  to  my  atatement  regarding  the  Sodety  not  being 
a  charitable  one. 

We  take  up  the  position  that  the  object  of  the  Society  ia 
to,aa  fiur  aa  poesible,  enforce  upon  parenta  their  responsibilities 
to  their  children,  and  to  carry  out  the  present  law  regarding 
the  preTention  of  oruelty  to  children  in  coiyunetion  with  the 
police.  Our  cordial  rdationahip  with  the  police  all  orer  the 
country  pointa  to  the  neoeaaity  of  auoh  an  adjunct  aa  our 
Sodety  to  Ute  police.  I  would  apedally  refer  you  to  a 
letter  firom  the  Okief  Constable  of  Ayr  which  yon  will  find 
printed  on  page  91  of  The  Ohildrm'$Chiarditm teathrnvrnth. 

The  experience  of  the  Sodety  goes  to  ooDTince  die 
DiieotoTB  uat  the  laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  ohildren, 
aa  at  preaent.  are  auffident  to  deal  with  offenders  if  they 
were  more  atnngenUy  carried  out,  and  more  aerere  sentences 
were  imposed. — I  have  the  hononr  to  ho,  Sir,  yoor  moat 
obedient  aerrant, 

J.  Macdohald, 
Eon.Stey. 
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MEMOBAimnM  by  Mr.  Malooui  M'Nxili^ 
Secretary  of  the  Local  QoTemment  Board. 

Outtody  of  CMdren. 

So  long  aa  the  parent  remains  a  pauper,  the  Paroehjal 
Board  are  entitled  to  make  aoeharraiiMmentaaa  they  think 
necessary  both  for  him  and  for  his  children,  bat  they  could 
probal>ly  not  inaiat  on  hia  surrendering  the  care  of  them 
while  outdoor  relief  ia  granted  to  him. 

If  he  enters  the  Poorhonae,  however,  it  ia  open  to  the 
Parochial  Board  to  retain  him  there  and  to  board  out  the 
children ;  he  may  inaist  on  his  diachaige  at  any  time,  on 
twenty'foor  honra'  notice,  and,  ceaaing  to  be  a  pauper,  may 
demand  cnatody  of  hia  cnildroi. 

The  above  aasumea  that  no  proceedings  have  been  taken 
under  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

ic.  wm^s. 

LOB. 
30/11/94. 


Boardmg-out  of  dUldrm  vihoie  mother*  an  inAe  Poorhoute. 

'  BoABD  or  SuPBBvmov,  Edutbuboh, 
<  16th  Aitgtul  1894. 

'  The  Inspector  of  Poor,  Cit)r  Pariah,  Qlaagow. 
'  Snt, — Beferring  to  our  interview  to-day,  I  have  been 
onaUe  in  the  meantime  to  lay  my  hands  on  the  letter  to 

4e 


'  the  Inspector  of  Barony,  bnt  I  endose  a  cony  of  a  letter  to 
'  the  Inspector  of  Eirkpatrick-Dnrham  to  the  same  effect, 
'  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Houae  Committee  to  board  out 
'  children  who  are  in  the  Poorhouse  with  their  mothera. — 

*  I  am,  &c.  (aigned)  Malcolm  M^Nkill, 

SeenUtry.' 

(Copy  letter  referred  to). 

<  BoABD  OF  SuFXBviaioii,  Edinburoh, 
<  19th  Dteemher  1883. 

'  Mr  Grierson,  Inapector  of  Poor,  Kirkpatrick-Dnrham, 
Dalbeattie. 

'  Sib, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
'  dated  17th  inst    The  Houae  Committee  are  entitled  to 

*  board  out  the  children  of  any  person  who  enters  the 

*  Poorhonae.  That  is  a  matter  entirely  within  their  die- 
'  cretion.  Of  course  if  the  mother  refuses  to  accept  Paro- 
'  ehial  Relief  on  theae  conditiona,  she  may  leave  the  Poor- 
<  houae  with  her  children. — I  am,  &c  (signed) 

John  Skxlton,^ 
Stenlary: 
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POOR  LAW  REPORTS  by  Vbitino  Omont  of 
Parish  of  Selkirk. 

SfitA  October  1889. 
PariA  of  Selkirk. 

The  books  appear  in  order,  but  No.  S64  on  the  roll 
seems  a  qneatiouable  eaae  for  outdoor  relief. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  keeping  up  of  a  shelter  houae 
in  thia  town  out  of  the  poor  ratea,  and  the  giving  of  a  nij^bf  a 
didter  to  all  and  sundry  who  apply,  is  op^  to  senoua 
objection.  The  police,  I  understand,  give  ticketa  for 
admiaaion  to  many  who  are  able-bodied,  and  who  are  in 
no  way  destitute.  This  mtem  cannot  bnt  tend  to  en- 
oonrage  vagrancy.  Qbobgk  FaIiOOHab-Sibwabt, 

Tutting  Offietr. 

Uth  Jonuary  1891. 

The  books  appear  in  order,  but  No.  864  on  the  roll 
seems  a  doubtM  case  for  outdoor  relief. 

The  Parochial  Board  of  this  pariah  are,  in  my  opinion^ 
carrying  on  a  system  of  granting  indiscriminate  relief  to 
vagrants,  much  to  the  iiuury  of  this  class,  and  against  all 
pnndples  of  sound  Poor  Law  administration.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  numbers  given  relief  within  the  shelter  house 
in  the  years  1889-90  :— 

For  the  half-year  ending  S6th  June  1889,  771  men,  93 
women,  71  children. 

For  the  half  veer  ending  SSth  December  1889,  546  men, 
69  women,  47  children. 

For  the  half-year  ending  SSth  June  1890,  680  men,  58 
women,  38  ohihuen. 

For  the  half-year  ending  31rt  December  1890,  510  men, 
65  women,  39  children. 

The  average  cost  per  head  is  38.  4d.,  exdnsive  ot  can- 
taker,  rent  of  boilding,  and  coaL  This  aom,  I  nndeiatand, 
only  coven  cost  of  food  and  aonp. 

Few,  if  any,  of  theee  persona  paaa  through  the  handa  of 
the  Inapector  of  Poor,  and  consequendy  there  ia  no  proper 
check  as  to  whedier  the  applicanta  are  proper  objecta  lor 
relief  or  not  It  may  be  assumed  that  a_  luge  proportion 
are  able-bodied,  and  consequendy  not  entitled:  to  relief  out 
of  the  poor  rates,  which  ia  all  the  more  reaaon  why  the 
casea  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Inspector,  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  carefully  inquiring  into  each  case,  and  can 
euum  the  aaaiatance  of  the  medical  officer  to  examine 
individuals,  and  thus  che^  imposture.  If  all  parishes  in 
Seotland  were  to  adopt  this  generoua  treatment  of  casuals, 
we  should  have  a  lamentable  increase  of  vagrancy.  Of 
late  years  most  Inspectors  have  conscientiously  endeavoured 
to  check  this  growing  evil,  and  have  met  with  considerable 
success,  and  it  does  appear  a  pity  that  the  anthorities  here 
should  take  retrogressive  instead  of  progressive  steps,  when 
there  appears  no  special  reaaon  for  exceptional  treatment. 

GiOBOi  Faloobab-Sixwabt, 
Viiiting  Officer. 
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DEPAETMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894 


EXTRACT  from  REPORTS  by  Mr.  G.  Famonab- 
Stewart,  General  Superintendent  of  Poor. 

28(h  Jtuuiarg  1889. 
Parith  of  Oalaihidt. 

The  system  adopted  in  this  parish,  and  the  parish  of 
Melrose,  of  u'pkeepin^  a  shelter  house  at  a  cost  last  year  of 
;£29,  ISs.  3d.,  divided  equally  between  both  parishes,  seems 
open  to  serious  objection. 

All  applicants  are  g(attt«d  by  tiie  caretaker,  a  ni^f  a 
shelter,  and  a  meal  morning  and  evening  during  winter,  and 
a  meal  in  the  morning  in  summer.  There  woiud  appear  to 
be  no  check  upon  the  class  who  frequent  the  boilduig,  or 
any  proper  inquiry  mode  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
really  destitute.  These  applications  ate  not  made  to  the 
Inspector  direct 

From  May  1887  to  May  1888,  3371  adults  and  depen 
<lants  were  given  shelter.  Nothing  could  tend  more  to 
demoralise  tneS  vagrant  class  than  this  indiscriminate 
diraensing  of  relief 

The  actual  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Inspector,  on 
account  of  applications  received  by  him  personally,  amounted 
only  to  £5,  7s.  4d.,  and  this  was  only  on  account  of  cases 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Parochial  Board. 


I  have  fret^uently  drawn  attention  to  what  I  consider 
this  irr^ulanty  to  the  late  Inspector,  but  always  fonad 
great  difficol^  in  convincing  him  of  the  illec^lity  of  hia 
practice. 

Now  that  a  new  Inspector  has  taken  up  duty,  I  venture 
npon  criticism  in  the  hope  that  a  remedy  may  be  found.  The 
police  have  no  statute^  duties,  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  to 
administer  relief  by  offering  them  a  night?*  aheltet.  The 
only  official  entriuted  with  this  responsibility  is  the 
Intpector. 

Every  applicant  for  rdief  shonld  i^roach  tiit  Inspeetoi^ 
and  let  him  deal  with  the  ease  as  the  drenmstaneee  requii«L 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  vagrants  are  furthsr 
relieved  by  the  Inspector  in  small  sums  of  money,  amount- 
ing in  the  year  to  ^£8,  48.  4d. 

In  no  well-regulated  parish  is  money  ever  given,  and  the 
Inspector  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  payments  in  no 
way  relieve  him  from  responsibility,  as  any  proper  object 
of  relief  is  entitled  to  food,  shelter  ice 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Inroector  a  carefol 
stndy  of  the  Board's  circulam,  pages  9S-96,  in  Rules  and 
Regulations,  1890. 


13th  March  1891. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  Parochial  Board  the 
discontinuance,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  their  system  of 
dealing  with  vagrants.  The  Parochial  Board  may  rest 
assured  that  if  the  practice  of  giving  6d.  to  every  applicant 
who  may  be  in  want  of  a  night's  shelter  be  continued,  the 
buigh  will  speedily  become  infested  with  vagrants. 

14tA  Augrul  1889. 

PariA  of  Hawick. 

A  shelter  house  is  kept  by  the  bnigh,  parish  of  Hawick, 
and  the  parish  of  Wilton,  wuere  tramps  nave  been  lodged 
for  many  years  past,  but  no  record  of  the  applications  is 
kept.  In  fact  every  one  who  applies  to  the  caretaker  is 
granted  a  night^s  shelter.  I  cannot  but  consider  this  plan 
very  detrimental  to  all  concerned. 

24<A  January  1891. 
Parith  of  Jedburgh. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Inspector,  the  Board's 
circulars  of  17th  March  1869  and  ISth  April  1887,  as  to 
the  vagrant  class. 

The  system  adopted  in  this  parish  of  maintaining  a 
shelter  house,  under  control  of  the  police,  wherein  tramps 
and  others  are  given  a  night's  shelter,  independent  of  their 
being  proper  objects  of  relief  or  not,  is  open  to  serious 
objection. 

Any  place  of  the  kind  which  is  maintained  out  of  the 
poor-rates,  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Inspector, 
and  all '  applications  should  be  considered  by  him,  and 
passed  through  the  record  of  applications. 

23rd  September  1891. 

I  have  made  further  inquiries  into  the  manner  in  whidi 
the  vacant  class  is  dealt  with  in  this  parish,  and  the 
opinion  I  expressed  in  my  report,  of  date  24th  Jannai^ 
1891,  that  the  management  of  thia  class  is  defective  is 
further  confirmed. 

The  Parochial  Board,  in  their  Minute  of  S2nd  June,  are 
under  a  misapprehension  in  assuming  that  I  ever  took 
exception  to  the  establishment  of  a  shelter  house — far  f^om 
it,  I  consider  every  parish,  more  especially  the  ones  which 
have  towns  within  their  limitB,  should  be  in  poeeeesion  at 
such  a  place. 

What  I  take  exception  to  is  the  indiscriminate  relief 
given  to  all  and  sundry.  Under  existing  arrangements 
application  is  made  to  the  police,  who  grant  ordeis  on  the 
caretaker  to  all,  except  those  alleging  Ulnees,  or  those 
intoxicated.  The  former  are  sent  on  to  the  luspectof  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  the  latter  refused. 

The  result  ia  that  almost  every  night  some  vagrants  are 
given  a  m'gfafe  shelter.  A  meal  is  also  given  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  expense  of  maintaining  the  shelter  house  and 
the  inmates  is,  for  year  ending  15th  May  1891,  .£14, 14s,  lOd. 
The  Parochial  Board  shelter  themselves  under  the  belief 
that  their  present  system  works  satisfactorily,  and  that  no 
criticism  has  been  offered  since  1882. 
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MEMORANDUM  on  the  Employment  of  Women 
(incompetent  and  degraded)  in  various  branches  of 
Agriculture,  by  B.  Patrick  "Wright,  F.H.AS., 
Professor  of  Agriculture. 

The  branches  of  Axrieultore  in  which  the  kbeor  of 
women  can  he  most  fitly  employed  i 


(I.)  Poultry  and  bee-keeping. 

(2.)  Dairying. 

(3.)  Market  gardening. 

1.  Poultry-keeping  by  itself  is  suitable  solely  because  it 
consists  of  light  work  that  can  be  undertaken  by  persons 
of  small  physical  strength.  For  the  purposes  of  providing 
employment,  the  chief  objection  is  that  only  a  few  attend- 
ants are  required  for  a  pretty  large  poultry  farm.  It  is 
also  not,  as  a  rule,  a  profitable  branch  of  farming. 

For  the  purpose  of  employing  the  laKeet  number  of 
attendants,  the  most  suitable  "kind  of  pouftry  farm  would 
be  one  devoted  to  the  fattening,  kilUng,  and  preparing 
poultry  for  the  market 

On  10  acres  of  land  there  would  be  accommodation  for 
2000  fowls.  The  capital  required  for  fowls,  pens,  appli- 
ances, food,  and  working  expenaes,  would  be  from  ;£600  to 
£600.  Such  a  farm  would  give  employment  to  ten  strong 
and  competent  women,  ani^  therefore,  to  thirty  or  forty 
weak  and  incompetent  Tliere  would  most  likely  be  an 
annual  deficit 

Dairyirig. 

2.  Dairying  might  be,  as  it  usHallv  is,  associated  with 
farming,  in  which  case  the  labour  of  men  would  alao  be 
requirM. 

Work,  however,  might  be  provided  for  women  in  tewn 
dairies,  or  dairies  adjaoeut  to  towns,  apart  from  axdjaary 
agriculture,  the  food  for  the  cows  being  purcfaaaad  and 
delivered  at  the  byres. 

One  strong  and  vigorooB  women  is  citable  of  feeding, 
deaning,  mUking,  and  making  the  butter  of  ten  oows. 
Probably  five  or  six  incompetent  women  oonld  be  k^ 
sufficiently  occupied  with  the  same  number. 

If  the  buildings  were  rented,  the  total  oqiital  required 
would  be  from  J20  to  £26  per  cow. 

If  a  good  retail  trade  for  milk  were  established,  the  dainr 
might  possibly  be  self-supporting ;  otherwise  there  would 
be  a  d^cit 

Market  Qardenvng. 

3.  This  is  the  most  suitable  of  all  branches  of  farm  work 
for  the  employment  of  women,  in  respect  that  a  muck 
larger  number  can  be  engaged  in  it  than  in  any  other,  and 
that  it  gives  a  more  remunerative  return.  Most  of  the 
work,  such  as  weeding,  pruning,  fruit  pulling,  vegetable 
gathering,  &c.,  is  specially  suitable  for  women ;  and  it  is 
only  in  respect  to  the  heavier  work  of  de«»  dicing  that 
they  are  less  competent  than  men.  This  cuffie^y  eonld. 
however,  be  overcome.    The  most  serioua  difficolty  woald 
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-t'be  the  provision  of  work  during  the  winter  months,  when 
.far  fewer  hands  are  required  in  a  nuu'ket  garden  than  in 
summer,  but  they  eould  be  employed  in  repeated  li^it 
"' — ing,  and  in  frosty  weather  some  indoor  occupation 
tit  nave  to  be  provided. 

tea  persons — men  and  women — can  be  kept  employed 
on  10  acres  of  land.  Probably  40  or  50  ineootpetent  women 
could  do  the  same  work. 

The  capital  required— apart  from  house  accommodation 
— would  be  ;£20  per  acre. 

Under  skilfal  management,  market  gardening  mi^t 
probably  be  able  to  maintain  its  workers  and  to  pay  its 
■way. 


APPENDIX  XXXVin. 


Re  Vaorantb,  Habitdal  Oftendirs,  &o. 

Cbtxw  Conbtabue'b  Officx, 
EmmBcbqh,  iUt  Notenber  1804. 

Dbab  Sir^ — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Porter,  Chief 
CJonstable  of  Berwi^hire  and  Roxburghshire,  and  mysdf 
have  met  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  qaea- 
tion,  and  now  beg  respectfully  to  forward  you  our  views  for 
the  information  of  your  honourable  committee. 

IVnnifM. — During  the  six  yews  the  census  has  been  taken 
the  number  and  variety  of  tramps  has  remained  stationary. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  tried  to  identify  individuals,  fgonitiee, 
and  gi«ape,  but  all  such  attempts  have  proved  futile. 

Only  a  few  prominent  facts  can  be  laid  hold  of, — a  given 
number  of  mates,  females,  and  children,  with  a  tendency  to 
group  themselves  into  towns  in  winter  and  the  country  in 
■ommer,^ — so  many  EInglish,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  Beyond 
that  we  cannot  pass,  except  to  say  that  tbe  children  ate 
wholly  illiterate. 

What  we  think  should  be  insisted  upon  is,  lay  hold  of 
the  children,  and  every  ease  in  which  it  can  be  shown  to  a 
ma^trate  that  their  education  has  been  neglected,  or  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
for  their  educaticMi,  commit  them  to  a  state-endowed  indus- 
trial school  for  such  time  as  may  beat  iiuure  education  and 
industrial  habits.  Of  course  they  would  have  to  be  distri- 
buted  according  to  nationality.  In  Table  SI  of  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Constabulary's  Report  for  the  year  ending  16th 
March  1894,  the  number  of  vagrant  clmdren  shown  as 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  1403  (summer  census),  and 
1089  (winter  census). 

We  are  not  in  Cavow  of  shelter  houses,  which  only  tend 
to  draw  a  hirger  proportion  of  trampe  to  the  district  where 
they  are. 

Be  the  RdufofSiek  Tramp*.— With  the  Local  Oovemaient 
Act  in  operation,  County  Councils  have  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  in  parochial  business,  and  the  Local  Oovemment 
AmendnMBt  Act,  recently  passed  into  law,  has  inereosad 
that  interest  That  being  so,  would  it  not  be  an  advaatage 
to  have  an  Inspector  of  Poor  for  each  county  or  group  of 
counties,  who  would  control  tite  inspectors  for  the  different 
parishes,  and  thus  establish  a  uaiiorm  system  of  denling 
with  tbe  migratory  and  waadtring  poor  t 

Bt  Habitual  Offenden.—W«  meaa  the  vaennt  and  tmmp 
variety,  the  men  and  women  whose  chief  object  in  life  is  to 
live  off  the  pubUc  by  begging,  cheating,  and  purloining, 
and  whose  secondary  object  u  to  get  drink  and  create  a 
disturbance  in  ev^  villa^  which  tiiey  visit 

The  way  in  which  this  elaas  of  offenders  is  disposed  <rf 
has  no  deterrent  effect  The^  generally  plead  guilty,  bbA 
in  nme  cases  out  of  ten  their  seatenee  does  not  exceed 
seven  days,  which  are  spent  in  reomiting  their  healtiL  In 
dealing  with  this  class,  m  every  case  whet«  Uh  police  oin 
show  that  the  person  uiareed  has  been  previously  eonvioied, 
there  should  be  a  'lenMnd'  for  eight  ^ys,  t»  give  time  to 
predme  lists  of  previovs  eonvietiens,  anid,  aecordii^  to  the 
uumbtf  and  variety,  so  duMild  the  aentenee  be. 

Under  the  Prevention  of  QriUies  Act,  a  magistrate  auf 
aentenee  a  man  to  three  months'  iamiecnmeat  Why  teot 
give  a  similar  sentence  to  an  habitiiu  ofendert 

Thwe  is  a  diffienlty  in  disposug  of  dependents  (women 
and  children).  At  present  (hey  are  thrown  on  the  paro- 
chial boards.  Why  not  8«id  them  to  a  8t«t»-emlewM  te- 
dustrial  school? 

With  regard  to  such  schools  we  think  they  sbcndd  he 
established,  maintained,  and  governed  by  the  rnson  Com" 
misnoners.  The  number  of  piismwre,  were  this  system 
vigorously  enforced,  would  be  greatly  reduced. — 1  have  the 
honovr  to  be,  ^,  youlr  obedient  servant, 

A  BoBTHWiCK,  Lieat-CoL, 
Ghitf  ConttabU. 
Sit  Charles  Cameron,  Bart,  M.P., 

Chairman  of  Habitual  Offenders,  &&,  Comipittee. 
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HANDED  IN  BY  CAPTAIN  M'HAEDY,  R.N., 
CHIEF  CONSTABLE  OF  AYRSHIRE. 

To  THB  POIiICB  CommTEK  OF  THB    COUNTT   OF   ATB. 

Chbf  Covstabli's  Offick, 
Atb,  m  Nov.  1879. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  instruc- 
tions of  your  Committee,  I  have  the  honour  to  sutaiit  the 
following  report  relating  to  vagrancy,  and  the  question  of 
conferring  similar  powers  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy 
on  constables  in  rural  districts  as  they  possess  in  bnrglis 
under  the  Oeneial  Police  and  Improvement  Act,  1862. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  1871, 
which  extended  to  Scotland  the  Rogue  and  Vagabond 
Clause  of  the  English  Vagrancy  Act,  the  need  of  legisla- 
tion, which  would  confer  upon  the  constabulary  in  counties 
powers  enabling  them  to  act  effectively  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  from  the  evil  practices  of  vagrants,  was  mudi 
felt,  and  was  forcibly  and  frequently  brought  under  notice 
by  the  late  chief  constable  of  this  county.  His  views 
thereon,  which  your  Committee  know  were  based  upon 
most  careful  consideration  and  ample  experience,  will  be 
found  folly  stated  in  documents  dated  28th  January  and 
1 7th  February  1870,  appended  to  the  report  of  the  Honae 
of  Commons  Committee  1870,  on  Poor  Law,  Scotland 
(pages  346  and  349). 

The  Rogue  and  Vagabond  Clause  above  referred  to  as  thus 
extended  to  Scotlaud,  in  conjunction  with  the  following 
statutes,— The  Trespass  (Scotland)  Act  1865,  The  Industriid 
Schools'  Act  1866,  The  Pedlars  Act  1871,  and  the  Betting 
Act  1874,  has  conferred  upon  the  constabulary  powers 
which,  if  generally,  unifonmy  and  stringently  enforced,  I 
am  satisfied  must  prove  very  effective  in  suppressing  the 
worst  features  of  vagrancy.  I  am  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  reference  to  reports  of  the  late  chief  constaUe 
on  the  subject  (extracts  appended),  from  which  it  will  be 
observed  that  he  attributed  the  great  decrease  which 
occurred  each  year  from  1871  to  1876  in  the  number  of 
trampe  and  beggars  foimd  within  the  county  of  the  con- 
stabulary, thougn  in  some  measure  to  increased  prosperity 
in  trade,  in  great  part  to  the  operation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned statutes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  nniform  system  regulating  the 
returns  upon  which  the  statistics  of  vagrancy  are  com- 
piled, these  returns,  though  useful  as  denoting  the  annual 
changes  in  any  one  district,  can  be  but  of  small  value  for 

Eurposes  of  comparison  of  one  police  district  with  another  ; 
ut,  taken  collectively,  the  totals  will  probably  aflbrd  a  fEur 
index  of  the  annual  variations  throughout  Scotland.  The 
statistics  appended  to  the  annual  reports  of  Her  Mcyesty's 
Inspector  of  Constabulary  (Scotland)  show  some  increase  in 
the  number  of  vagrants  diaUenged  by  the  police  in  each 
year  since  1874,  aa^  this  increase  has  been  considerable  in 
the  last  two  years.     Vide  the  following  table :— 


Yrar. 

Total  No.  op  Va<!hant8 
Scotland. 

Increase  on 
Previous  Year. 

1874 
1875 
1876 
W77 
1878 

40^817 
49,898 
43,893 
47,590 
54,236 

139 
1406 
1670 
3627 
6716 

I  would  sabnit  to  your  Committee  my  opinion  that  the 
increase  here  shown  is  not  evidence  that  the  repressrre 
powers,  which  tiic  law  at  present  bestows,  am  ineffiactive, 
rat  may  very  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  stagnation  of 
trade.  Mid  the  consequent  extraordinary  distress  which  has 
prsvuled  during  the  past  two  years ;  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  fa  remarkable  the  comparatively  small 
inconvenience  to  residents  in  rural  districts,  and  the 'few 
occasions  for  complaint,  with  which  the  increase  has  been 
attended. 

On  reference  to  those  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  Rmottofses. 
of  Constabulary  for  Engtand,  in  which  statistics  on  the  J^^^^ 
subject  are  given,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  p.  jio,  for  1W8, 
the  number  of  vagrants  has  of  late  years  been  quite  as  P-  ***• 
marked,  if  not  more  so,  in  England,  notwithstanding  the 
very  stringent  Vagraa^  Act  in  operation. 
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Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  consider  need  has 

been  shown  for  an  extension  to  connties  of  the  full  powers 

provided  in  burghs.     I  am  of  opinion  that  an  attempt  to 

snpprees  viu^rancy  by  committals  to  jail  would  prove  an 

BaportiofB.  of   expensive  fiilure — it  was  tried  some  years  ago  in  the 

S»£2f«iSJl"  county  of  Essex,  and,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  about 


FDlle^lSW- 
Vlnt  K6poTt, 
48;  aMODd 
Bavcrt,p.l«S. 


1000  were  committed  to  prison,  but  it  only  led  to  consider- 
able expense  without  producing  any  favourable  result — 
farther,  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  senous  consideration  whether 
making  simple  begging  and  simple  vagrancy  punishable 
with  imprisonment  mi^t  not  bear  harshly  on  the  honest 
bat  destitute  way-farer,  and  I  fear  its  tendencv  to  drive 
many  destitute  people  to  desperation,  resulting  in  robbery 
and  housebreaking — crimes  from  which  the  rural  districts 
of  Scotland  are  comparatively  free. 

This  report  has  l^n  mainly  directed  to  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  legislating  successfully  for  the  further 
nnmerical  reduction  of  vagrancy  ;  but  before  concluding  I 
would  mention  the  following  points  which  are  closely  allied 
to  the  subject,  and  in  reeaid  to  which,  frt>m  want  of  legal 
powers  fw  dealing  with  the  cases,  the  constabulary  in 
counties  at  present  labour  under  some  disadvantage. 
Although  the  circumstances  are  not  such  as  call  for 
separate  legislation,  I  consider,  if  at  any  time  legislating  on 
a  kindred  subject,  that  it  is  desirable  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  provide  enactments  applicable  to  these 
cases: — 

I.  Cases  of  begging  attended  with  abusive  or  instilling  words  ot 
behaviour  not  necessarily  amountiBg  in  a  legal  sense  to  intimida- 
tion. 

3.  Common  prostitutes  loitering  and  importuning  passengers  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

3.  Dealers  in  old  clothes  visiting  from  door  to  door. 

4.  Rag  and  bone  gatherers,  &c 

Of  the  above  cases, 

1.  Is  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  General  Police  Act  or  any 
other  Statute,  but  of  course  can  be  dealt  with  where  simple  begging 
is  an  oflence. 

2.  Is  an  offence  under  the  General  Police  Act,  and  it  would  be 
an  advantage  it  should  be  constituted  an  offence  whcresover  com- 
mitted. 

3.  It  is  desirable  these  persons  should  be  placed  under  regula- 
tions similar  to  those  in  force  for  pedlars. 

4.  These  persons  should  be  also  supervised  by  the  Police  and 
required  to  be  certificated. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your 
obedient  Servant, 

Hardt  M'Habdt, 

Commander  RN., 

and  Chief  Constable  of  Ayrshire. 


A— EXTRACTS  RELATING  TO  VAGRANCY  FROM 
REPORTS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  1870  OF  THE 
LATE  CHIEF  CONSTABLE  (CAPTAIN  YOUNG), 
TO  THE  POLICE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  AYR,  AND  OTHERS. 

From  Report  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  in 
Quarter  Session,  dotal  aoth  November  1871. 

Recent  legislation — including  the  Acts  relating  to  Trespass, 
Gamblers,  Pedlars,  and  especially  the  Statute  of  this  year  (The 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act) — has  given  the  Police  power  to  act 
effectively  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  most  of  the  evU 
practices  of  the  vagrant  class  which  were  not  heretofore  criminal. 

From  Annual  Return  of  Crime,  dated  lylh  January  1873. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  amount  of  vagrancy 
in  the  County,  especially  since  the  constabulary  were  empowered  to 
act  efiectively  against  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

from  Annual  Return  of  Crime,  dated  nth  January  J873. 

The  number  of  tramps  and  beggars  found  within  the  County  by 
the  Constabulary  during  last  year  was  10,403.  This  shows  the 
great  decrease  of  3063  since  the  previous  year.  It  is  attributable, 
in  gnat  part,  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  powers  given  to  con- 
staUes  by  the  Rogue  and  Vagabond  Clause  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act,  in  connection  with  the  Trespass  Act  and  Pedlars  Act 
Under  these  and  other  Statutes,  the  police  are  now  enabled  to  sup- 
press some  of  the  worst  practices  of  vagrants  ;  and  their  efforts  in 
this  County  have  been  readily  supported  by  the  magistrates  with  a 
very  beneficial  effect,  both  as  regards  vagrancy  and  various  descrip- 
tions of  crime. 

From  Report  to  the  Police  Committee,  dated  17M  Afrii  1873. 

I  am  glad  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  the  remark- 
able decrease  of  vagrancy  during  the  last  two  years.  The  number 
of  vagrants  entered  in  the  Police  Rettims  for  1870  was  17,431  ;  in 
1871  the  number  was  13,465;  and  last  year,  10,403,  being  a 
decrease  of  7019  within  two  years.  The  prosperous  state  of  trade 
has  had  some  influence  in  this  change ;  but  the  proportion  of 
vagrants  really  beloDging  to  the  working  classes  is  at  all  times 


small,  and  the  foregoing  comparison  chiefly  shows  the  eflfect  of^ 
recent  statutes  under  which  some  of  the  worst  practices  of  vaga- 
bonds can  be  eSectually  checked  by  the  pcdioe,  and  the  offenders 
punished. 

From  Annual  Return  of  Crime,  dated  loth  January  1874. 

The  number  of  tramps  and  beggars  found  within  the  County  by 
the  constabulary  during  last  year  was  7874.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
3538  within  last  year,  and  of  5591  in  comparison  with  the  year 
1 87 1.  This  extraordinary  decrease  occurred  cbieSy  in  the  number 
of  women  and  children  ;  and  it  thus  indicates,  in  particular,  the 
gradual  suppression  of  habitual  vagrancy.  The  police,  thou^ 
still  without  a  general  Vagrancy  Act,  can  now  enforce  several 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  impostors  and  habitual  vagabonds ; 
and  the  above  figures  show,  to  some  extent,  the  resiilt  of  that 
action  in  this  County  ;  but  the  general  prosperity  of  trade  has  also 
lessened  vagrancy. 


a— AYRSHIRE  CONSTABULARY. 

Tbbsfasb,  VAaaANCT,  Rooms,  and  Yaoabonds. 

With  a  view  to  making  more  widely  known  certain  acts 
of  Parliament  dealing  with  cases  of  Ttvsposs  and  Vagrancy, 
and  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  community 
generally  in  enforcing  tnese,  several  posting  bills  have  been 
prepared,  and  are  now  issued  to  each  Constabulary  Station 
in  the  County.  These  posters  are  for  general  and  thorough 
circulation  throtighout  the  District,  they  are  to  be  distri- 
buted by  the  local  Constables,  and  are  to  be  posted  up  in 
the  most  suitable  places  which  will  ensure  their  bong 
seen,  and  will  admit  of  their  being  easily  read  and  not  too 
readily  e&ced.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  these  biUB 
should  be  posted  op  in  Common  Lodding-Houses,  Pawn 
Offices,  Coal  Pit  Offices,  Iron  Work  Offices,  Brick  Work& 
Oil  and  Chemical  Works,  Blacksmiths'  Shops,  and  all 
Vagrant  Resting-places,  Crossings  of  Main  Roads,  Railway 
Stations,  and  Telegraph  Offices. 

Strict  attention  must  be  given  by  the  Constables  to 
keeping  a  Reoord  of  all  Vagrants  who  pass  through  each 
Constabulary  area,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  in 
noting  the  descriptive  details  required  in  the  weekly 
Vagrant  Returns,  especially  recording  any  particolars  that 
may  subsequently  assist  in  tracing  and  identifying  them. 
Inquiries  addressed  to  such  people  must  be  made  civilly, 
and  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  give  no  cause  for  any  feeling  of 
annoyance ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  and  generally 
nndeistood  by  those  interrogated  that  the  supervision  thus 
exercised  may  prove  very  useful  to  themselves,  as  it  tends 
to  guard  the  well-conducted  and  law-abiding  of  this  class 
from  unfounded  and  unjust  charges  or  suspicion. 

The  Constabulary  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  fullest 
information  r^arding  those  who  have  the  appearance  of 
habitual  Vagrants  or  Tramps  ;  and  whilst  they  are  to 
carefully  guard  against  undue  interference  with  or  any 
oppression  of  these  people,  the  Constables  should  make 
them  clearly  understand  that  their  movements  are  under 
Police  Supervision  ;  and  the  Constabulary  must  deal  very 
stringently  with  any  oppressive  behaviour  or  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  such  people. 

The  Constables  in  Rural  Districts  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  them  in  regard  to  the  efficient  protection 
of  defenceless  women  and  aged  people  in  isolateti  places  ; 
and  whilst  dealing  with  all  poor  and  destitute  persons  in  a 
humane  and  proper  spirit,  the  Constabulary  wiU  act  viaely 
in  certain  marked  cases  of  masterful  and  sturdy  Boning 
on  the  part  of  men,  or  groups  of  men  (such  as  are  likd^  to 
cause  terror  or  alarm  to  the  timid),  if  they  very  stringently 
exercise  any  powers  of  summary  apprehension  without 
warrant  wmch  they  may  possess  for  dealing  with  any 
offence  committed  by  men  of  this  class. 

Men  who,  although  destitute  and  on  tramp,  are  ap- 
parently (or  are  likely  to  be)  honAfide  working  men  seeking 
employment,  must  be  treated  with'  every  consideration  wd 
kindness  by  the  Constables,  and  they  shoo.ld  furnish  to 
such  persons  all  the  useful  information  which  their  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  and  of  the  industries  requiring  labour 
mav  enable  them  to  afford. 

ui  the  evening,  and  during  the  n^ht,  the  Constables, 
when  on  patrol  duty,  should  give  special  attention  to  those 
places  which  are  likely  to  oe  frequented  by  out-lying 
tramps  and  homeless  poor,  and  they  must  discreetly  and 
conscientiously  apply  tue  law  against  offenders  who  sleep 
or  camp  out  without  permission  :  acting  in  every  such  case 
as  the  particular  circumstances  may  seem  to  render  expedient 
and  proper. 

In  order  to  give  confidence  to  the  occupiers  and  pro- 
prietors in  rural  districts  and  to  deter  lawless  tramps,  it  is 
ordered  that  very  special  and  persevering  efforts  must  be 
used  to  apprehend  any  vagrants  or  tramps  who  may  be 
guilty  of  malicious  mischief,  intimidating  or  threatening 
behaviour,  indecency,  or  other  serious  offence.    The  parti- 
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Lilian  and  a  fiill  deacription  pointing  to  the  identity  of 
anch  offenders  (if  still  at  large),  shomd  in  each  case  be 
intimated  by  Telegnqih,  or  by  other  speedy  means  of  com- 
mnnication,  to  the  Divisional  Saperintendent,  and  on 
leceipt  of  such  information  at  the  Divisional  Office, 
anangements  are  to  be  immediately  carried  oat  to  arrest 
the  offender ;  and  the  necessary  instructions  must  be 
instantly  issued  to  the  more  likely  Stations,  to  be  on  the 
.  look-oat  for  the  accused. 

The  action  of  the  Constabulary,  if  it  is  to  prove  effective 
and  beneficial  in  any  matter,  must  be  uniform  and  constant, 
and  all  spasmodic  activity  and  exceesive  zeal  is  simply 
mischievous ;  but  this  is  more  especially  true  in  the  case  of 

.  such  a  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  social  evil  as  Vagranev. 
A.  conscienuous  and  persevering  and  discreet  Constable 
may  vork  incalculable  good  to  a  wide  locality ;  a  thought- 
less, careless,  lazy,  or  over-zealous  ConstaUe  may  EK>th 
harass  and  oppress  the  poor,  whilst  failing  to  b^iefit  a 

..single  individual  or  place  in  his  District 

HAKDY  M'HAKDY, 

Captain  R.N. 
C%t«f  ConitdbU  of  AyrMr*. 

-Chibv  Cokbtablk'b  OmoB, 
ATB,2MA/u;yl866. 


Before  proceeding  farther,  I  am  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  you,  in  oraer  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  information  required,  if  the  queries  drawn  up  are 
on  the  lines  oi  the  scope  of  the  committee^  and  with  whom 
I  may  correspond  for  further  information  regarding  the 
Commission,  and  the  time  of  its  visit  to  Perth. 

I  send  you  a  local  paper  with  paragraph  on  the  subject 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Maztohb  Grahau. 

To  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  Oeobok  0.  Tbivxitan,  Bart,  M.P., 
Scottish  Office,  Whitehall. 

P.  8. — I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yoa  for 
some  time,  not  having  been  in  London  for  some  years  back. 
When  you  have  to  be  in  the  Scottish  Office  in  Edinburgh, 
at  any  future  time,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  let  me  know, 
when  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  renew  an  acquaintance. 

J.  M.  G. 
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APPENDIX   XLb. 


VAGRANCY  AND  BEGGING. 

21«(  December  1894 

Sib, — Since  giving  my  evidence  before  your  Oommittee 
yesterday  afternoon,  with  reference  to  the  above,  I  have 
carefully  looked  over  the  Clauses  of  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act  (for  England),  1871,  applicable  to  Scotland, 
with  reference  to  Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  and  now  b^  to 
inform  you  that  clauses  of  this  Act  have,  been  put  in  torce 
in  this  county,  and  that  four  persons  were  dealt  with, 
under  this  Act,  during  the  present  year. 

The  15th  Section  of  the  Act  referred  to  clearly  means  to 
deal  with  reputed  thieves,  or  suspected  persons,  frequenting 
places  for  the  purpose  of  committing  thefts,  but  no  section 
of  this  Act  can  be  made  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  vagrant 
or  beggar  (who  has  not  be«n  previously  convicted  of  theft) 
who  may  be  found  regularly  begging  in  the  country 
disbicta,  or  in  populous  places  where  the  Police  Act  is  not 
adopted,  nor  does  it  apply  to  parents  who  systematically 
send  Uieir  children  out  to  beg.  This  is  the  special  reason 
I  had  in  view,  while  recommending  that  Clause  408  of  the 
Police  Act  should  be  made  applicable  to  counties,  which  I 
believe  woold  have  a  beneficial  effect — I  am,  Sir,  Yoor 
Obedient  Servant, 

Chablks  M'Habdy, 
Chief  Corutable  of  Dumbartonthire. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Bart,  M.P. 
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CnLToquHBT,  Cbixff,  N.B. 
3rd  September,  1894. 

Dqxurtmental  Committee  {VagraiUs). 

DkabSib, 

I  was  requested,  by  parties  in  this  County,  interested 
in  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  printed  paper  accom- 
panying, to  convene  a  meeting  in  Perth  for  the  purpose 
of  conwlering  what  information  it  is  desirable  to  lay  beiore 
the  Committee,  which,  we  are  informed,  is  to  visit  Perth 
eady  in  Octobe^. 

Tlie  printed  paper  was  drawn  up  and  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Vice-ftesident  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  and 
in  consequence,  two  meetings  have  taken  place  in  Perth  in 
regud  toit 


EXTRACT  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Parochial  Board  of 
the  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow  of  date  28th  August 
1894,  forwarded  to  Sir  Chabues  Cambbon,  Bart, 
M.P.,  ftddutha,  Greenock. 

Habitual  Offenderi. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brand  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  record  the  Board's  gratification  at  the  appointment  by 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  of  a  Departmental  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  alleged  increase  of  Habitual  Offenders, 
Vagrants,  B^^ars,  and  Inebriates  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Board's  desire  that  the  inquiry  may  be  of  such  a  character 
that  legislation  may  follow  the  Report  of  the  Commission, 
and  prove  the  means  of  checking  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  present  methods  of  dealing  with  the  classes  named. 
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11  Gbosvxnor  Tbbraob, 

Hillhbad,  Olasoow, 

January  80,  1896. 

Dr.  Sutherland, 

Dbab  Sib, — With  reference  to  the  visit  of  your  Com- 
mittee to  our  Hill  Street  Shelter  for  Women  on  IVtJi 
November,  I  think,  that  in  an  institution  like  ours,  wMch 
is  not  worked  for  private  gains,  and  when  the  sole  object  is 
solicitude  for  the  reformation  of  the  women,  and  their 
restoration  to  suitable  places  in  society,  the  number  of  hours 
worked  should  not  be  assimilated  to  those  of  women  under 
the  Factory  Act,  for  this  reason,  that  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  die  ten  hours  is  considerably  less  than  that  done 
in  eight  hours  in  a  public  laundry  or  sewing-room. 

We  find  it  better  for  the  women  to  occupy  part  of  their 
evenings  than  have  them  idle  ;  and  as  I  told  the  Committee 
in  evidence,  'we  try  to  make  our  Shelters,  as  much  as 
'  possible,  EomeUkei!  and  in  consequence  the  women  are 
very  happy  and  contented. 

I  statM  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  in  the  last  question  he 
put  to  me,  that  I  thought  our  Shelters  had  a  claim  to  the 
Government  Subvention  given  to  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societies,  as  we  are  doing  the  same  work — rescuing  women 
who  have  been  in  the  police  offices  and  in  prison,  Emd  those 
who  are  fairly  on  their  way  to  one  or  both.  We  would 
gladly  welcome  the  visits  of  any  '  Visitor  or  Inspector  of 
Iletreats,'  who  would  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
inmates.  —I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Jake  Fkboubson, 
Son,  JPreiident  (jftKe  Souies  qf  Shelter. 
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APPENDIX    XLH. 


RESOLUnON  adopted  at  Meeting  of  the  Fiftbem 
LiDT  YisrroBS  of  GiiABOot  Pbisok. 

November  lith,  1894. 

Beeolved, — That  fitom  our  obeervation  as  Prison  Visitors, 
we  entertain  a  strong  conviction  of  the  entire  uselessness  of 
zoMated  short  sentences  either  to  deter  or  reform  offenders. 

Tor  the  large  class  of  women  who  are  repeatedly  sent  to 
priaon  for  terms  of  from  24  hours  to  14  days  for  drunken- 
aeas,  we_  consider  that  lengthening  periods  of  detention, 
■with  a  view  to  reformation,  would  Be  greatly  preferable. 

On  behalf  of  the  Prison  Visiting  Committee, 

MARt  Wbitb, 
Cmvener. 
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MEMOEANDUM  by  Mr  F.  P.  Walton,  Secretary  to 

the  Lord    Advocate,  as  to   the  Beeponsibility  of 

Publicans,  &c. 

Section  13  of  35  and  36  Vict  c  94  (English  Act)  states  :— 

'That  if  any  licensed  person  permits  drunkenness  or  any 

'  violent,  quarrelsome,  or  riotous  conduct  to  take  place  on 

'his  premises,  or  sells  any  intoxicating   liquor  to  anv 

<  drunken  person,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceecT- 

<  ing  for  the  first  offence  tm  powuk,  and  not  exceeding  lor 
*  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  twenttf  poundi.' 

Section  7  of  26  and  26  Vict  c.t,35  (ScoUand)  states  :—<  That 
'  he  (the  licence  holder)  shall  not  htoroitiglf  permit  any 
'toeach  of  the  peace,  or  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct, 


'  within  his  pienuaea,  or  supply  liquors  to  persons  in  a 
'  state  of  intoxicaticm.' 
The  penalty  for  so  doing  for  the  1st  offence  is  £b. 
„         2nd       „       £10. 
„         Srd       „       £20. 
9  0*0.  iv.  c.  08,  we.  SI. 

The  difference  between  the  English  and  Scottish  Acts 
lies  in  the  amounts  of  the  penalties  imposed  for  each  offence  ; 
and,  in  Scotland,  the  licence  holder  shall  not  knovfingly 
permit,  &&,  whereas  in  England  the  word  knbw(ngly  does 
not  appear. 

Under  Stemtaryfar  SeMand. 

The  opinion  of  English  counsel  seenU  to  coter  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  Mr.  Dunbar's  letter  as  to  the  English  law  on 
the  matter. 

I  think  the  law  of  Scotland  is  the  saftle. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Linton  v.  SHrlinp.  1B93,  20  R.  J.  C 
71  (Court  of  Sessions'  Cases,  4th  seriesX  it  was  said  by  the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  that  the  publican's  certificate,  which  is 
given  as  a  Schedule  to  the  Public-Houses  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1862  (26  and  26  Vict  c  35),  'forbids  the  sale  of 
'  lic[Uor  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  It  is  soffit 
'  cient  to  prove  that  liquor  was  sold  to  a  person  in  that 
'  state  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  publican  knew 
'  he  was  intoxicated,  if  it  can  be  proved  he  was  so.' 

By  Sect  14  of  the  Act  of  1862,  the  police  may  report  the 
names  of  '  all  persons  licensed  to  sell  excisable  liquoTB  by 
'  retail  from  wnoee  premises  persons  in  a  state  of  mtoxica- 
'  tion  have  been  frequently  seen  to  issue,'  and  these  reports 
are  to  be  brought  under  tue  notice  of  the  Justices  of  Peace 
or  Magistrates  when  the  application  is  made  for  a  renewal 
of  the  certificate. 

If  there  be  any  other  point  as  to  which  I  can  give  any 
assistance,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so. 


22/2/95. 


F.  P.  Waltoh. 
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MEMORANDUM  amb  RETURNS  by  Mr.  WnJjAii  Geddhb,  Govemor  of  Dundee  Prison. 


Dkab  Db.  Sdthbbland,— I  enclose  a  list  of  the  lUmes  of 
persons  written  out  by  the  prisoner,  James  Handy  (inter- 
riewed  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron  on  his  recent  visit  to  this 
prison),  and  known  to  him  as  being  reformatory  school- 
boys, along  with  a  detailed  list  of  convictions,  &&,  against 
them. 

I  also  enclose  for  Sir  Charles'  information  separate  returns 
of  offenders  committed  to  prison  during  the  past  year  who 
had  previously  been  under  detention  in  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools. 

I  stated  in  giving  evidence  beftnre  your  Committee  that  a 
latger  proportion  of  fines,  &c.,  was  paid  on  Saturdays  than 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  due,  of  course,  to  the  Satur- 


H.M.  PBtBOir, 
DtrtiBStt,  Itk  Jmrnry  1894. 

day  pays ;  and  I  e&doee  a  statement  showing  the  pereuitage 
of  sueh  fines  paid  en  Saturday,  and  neoessaruy  the  following 
Monday,  as  against  the  other  four  days  of  the  week. — 1  am, 
yours  uithfttUy, 

WiLLtAH  GkDIHB,  CtoMTNOr. 

Or.  J.  F.  Sutherland. 

Alexeander  MKi^aba,  Arathnr  DonneW,  Mairtian  M1)en- 
BeL  Patrick  Oarr,  Thomas  Clark,  Cherkis  CdUins,  Frances 
Kelly,  Baueri  Kelly,  Patrick  Qolladisrt  John  Baaisay, 
Andw«td  Fik^triefc,  James  Lee,  John  Eendenom,  Mairtan 
Ptreston,  Patriek  Helley.  I  do  not  ne  a&y  more  at  presmt 
(mly  by  neek  names. 


The  convictions  of  Audcakdib  U'Cabe,  educated  at  Dalbeth  keformatoiy,  since  1877,  were  7 — 6  before  the  Police, 

and  3  before  the  Sheriff  at  Dundee. 


20  coHncnoNs  and  imprisonments  of  a  d. 

Date. 

Offenee. 

Sentence. 

Court. 

Place. 

Bemarks. 

1876.  22  July. 

Theft  and  p.  c 

10  days,  and  4  years 

R.8. 
30  da  vs. 

Police. 

Dandee. 

Dalbeth. 

„     a*  May. 

Assault,           .... 

tt 

,,       1  April. 

Theft  by  H.  a. 

Absconding  fivm  &.  school,      . 

Fonnd  with  intent  to  steal, 

80  „ 

Sh.  Snmm. 

1878.  21  Sept 

Police. 

Sent  back  to  school 

1880.  18  Mar. 

16  days. 

f  V 

„       1  Nov. 

Malicious  mischief,  . 

80  .,' 

S.8. 

1881.  28  July. 

Breach  of  peace. 

7    „ 

Police. 

„     SOApriL 

Do.                  ... 

10  „ 

B.S. 

1882.    9  Jan. 

Theft, 

«o  „ 

„     26  June. 

Ananlt, 

10  „ 

PoUce. 

1888.  10  June. 

Breach  of  peace, 

15  .. 

(• 

»     27  Aug. 

20  „ 

>> 

„      14  Ne^. 

l%eft  and  assault,    .        . 

60  „ 

&S. 

1884.    7  Mar. 

20  „ 

Police. 

::  Iff 

Shebeening.      .... 
Anault  and  robberj. 

42 :, 

6yeartP.& 
Taken  to  Court  and 

Higl 

lEl^bnigh. 

1889.  28  Feb. 

H.a  with  intent     . 

■  •• 

.» 

.,       2Jaly. 

Oont  Crimes  Act,    . 

not  htonght  back. 
Ueettoe  t^ML 

S.S. 

DnttTeHnline. 

1890.    9  May. 

H.B.  with  hitent,     . 

6  yean  P.  & 

HIbL 
Pofiee. 

Sdinfaur^lh. 

1894.  20  Nov. 

Cent  sec  7  dimes  Act,  . 

0  months. 

Dnndee. 
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34  CONVICTIONS  AND  IMPBISONMBNTft  OF  M.  MO). 


Date. 

Offence 

1 

Sentence. 

Court 

Flaoe. 

Bemarks. 

1877.  13  Jm. 

Theft 

10  days,  and  4  years 
R.S. 

PoUce. 

Dundee. 

Dafbet^  3eh,wL 

1880.  28  April. 

Aatanlt, 

7  days. 

„       6  Dec 

Aaaaolt  on  pcjice,     . 

80  days. 

ft 

II 

1881.  12  Mar. 

Breach  of  peace. 

6     „ 

„       7  April. 

Aataolt  on  poUoe,     . 

6  months  H.L. 

S.S*. 

11 

„      81  Oct. 

Breach  of  peace, 

7  days. 

FoUce. 

„      28  KoT. 

H.B.  with  intent  to  steal. 

60  days. 

as. 

1882.  17Jtdy. 

Aaaaah 

8  months. 

a  A  J.  p. 

1888.  29  Deo. 

AsMolt, 

Liberated  by  order  of 
Procurator- Fiscal. 

... 

1884.  12  April 

Brtach  of  peace, 

16  days. 
10  „ 

PoKra. 

Dundee. 

„       2  Jnne. 

Breach  of  peace. 

20  „ 

„      28  June. 

Assault,    .        .        .        .        . 

Liberated  by  order  of 
Procnratw-  Fiscal. 

„      17  Oct 

Malicioiu  mischief,  . 

7  days. 

PoUce, 

Dondee. 

„      80  Oct 

Riotous  behaviour,    . 

7  days. 

II 

„     31  Dec. 

Intent  to  steal, 

80  days. 

1886.  17  June. 

Assault, 

80  „ 

a  a 

„    lasw.. 

BNashofpaaae, 

40  „ 

Police. 

1886.     8  Hay. 

Breach  of  pes^, 

60  „ 

„     26  Oct 

Breach  of  peace, 

60  „ 

1887.  11  Mar. 

Assault  on  polifln,     . 

Foand  drinicing  in  a  shebeen,   . 

60  .. 

10  days  or  lOs. 

„      13  June. 

,     27  June. 

Breach  of  peace, 

60  days  or  60s. 

„     85  Kov. 

ObstructiDg  police,  . 

30  days  or  40k 

1888.     2  July. 

Breach  of  peace, 

80  days  or  40s. 

y» 

If 

„      28  Sept 

Assault, 

liberated  on  Proco- 
rator-Fiscal's  order. 

„      10  Oct, 

Breach  of  peaee. 

40  days  or  408. 

PoUoe. 

Dundee. 

1889.     7  Jan. 

Theft,      .        .        .       .        . 

80  days. 

;;  ^^' 

Breach  of  peace. 

16  days  or  £1. 

y» 

AsMkult, 

30  days  or  408. 

a  a 

4  Oct 

Assault,   .                         .        . 

45  days  or  105s. 

a  a 

„     26  Nor. 

Breach  of  peace. 

20  days  or  408. 

PoUoe. 

„     10  Dec 

Assault 

Taken  to  Court  for 
trial,     and      not 
brought  back. 

*•• 

1890.  May  7. 

Assault  and  robbery. 

18  months. 

... 

eiaagow. 

As  Joe.  M  DonaM. 

33  CONVICTIONS  AND  IMPEISONMENTS  OF  P.  C. 


Date. 

Offence. 

Sentence. 

Court 

Place. 

Rpmftr^gffr 

1875.  26  Oct 

Theft;, 

7  days. 

aa 

Dmtdee. 

1876.  29  May. 

Disorderly  condnot. 

6  ,: 

PoUoe. 

If 

1877.  28  J»D. 

Ifheft, 

'    i' 

10  da^  and  4  yean 

20  days. 

aa 

„      13  Mar. 

Do.        .        .        .        .       . 

>• 

» 

Ddbetb^obooL 

1880.     4  June. 

Breach  of  peace. 

PoUce. 

,.       8  July. 

Intent  to  steal. 

80   „ 

If 

ri 

„      12  Not. 

Breach  of  peace, 

30    „ 

It 

tf 

1881.    7  Mar. 

Do.                  ... 

30    „ 

..       7ApriL 

Theft, 

Liberated  on  Proon- . 
rator-Fiscal'sOrder. 

' 

„      20     „ 

Assault  on  poUoe,     . 

2  months. 

as. 

It 

„     28  July. 

Da                  ... 

8      „ 

a  and  J. 

1882.  81  Mar. 

Breach  of  peace  and  aasaalt, 

40  days. 

PoUce. 

»> 

.,      14  Aug. 

Assault  and  preT.  a>n.,     . 

M    ,. 

„      19  Oct 

Theft, 

Taken  to  Court  and 
not  brought  back. 

»      30   „ 

Breach  of  peace. 

60  days. 

PoUce. 

1883.  15  April 

Intent  to  steal. 

«0    ., 

•1 

-  „     29  Aug. 

Theft  and  prer.  con.,        . 

12  mwiths. 

a^j. 



1884.  28  Sept 

Breach  of  peace  and  assanlt. 

7  days. 

PoUce. 

Kdinboigfa. 

188B.  10  Oct 

Do. 

16  „ 

1886.  28  June. 

Aaeault  and  robbery. 

5  years'  P.  8. 

High. 
P^ce. 

11 

1891.  17  Aug. 

Assault, 

1  month. 

Dundee. 

„      16  Sept 

Do 

14  days. 

a  a 

•  1 

„      24  Nov. 

Cont  of  Sec  12  Crimes  Act,    . 

66  ,r 

1892.  17  Feb. 

Assault, 

60    „ 

PoUcc 

II 

„     'JiMay. 

Kiotous  conduct, 

7  :. 

_ 

„     .  7  ixath 

Do.                 ... 

10    „    orlfc. 

II 

„      16  July. 

Breach  of  peace, 
Desertion  from  Militia,     . 

20    „ 

-,-  -  -6  Aug. 

Liberated  Inr  Older  of 
Sheriff-ClerL 

_ 

..     ^29    .. 

Breach  of  peace, 

20  days. 

Police. 

II 

1893.    2  May. 

Do.                  ... 

30    ,, 

tf 

24  July. 

Do.                 ... 

80    „ 

„        4  Sept 

Assault,  &c 

60    „ 

a  a 

1894.  16  Jan. 

Breach  of  peace,        .        . 

1  month. 

Policn. 

II 

_ 
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DEFABTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDEBS,  &c.,  1894 


11  CONVICTIONS  AND  IMPRISONMENTS  OF  T.  C. 


Date. 


1874. 

If 

1880. 

»» 

1881. 


1884. 
1886. 

1886. 


82  Sept 
IS  Hot. 
86  Jan. 
24  Feb. 
11  Aug. 
28Jaly. 

81  Oct 
28ATOa. 
14Jdy. 
27  Feb, 

82  April 


Offence. 


Theft, 
Theft,      . 
Breach  of  peace. 
Theft, 
Theft,      . 
Breach  of  peace, 
Theft,      . 
Theft, 

Breach  of  peace, 
Theft  and  p.  c, 
Theft,      . 


Sentence. 


8  stripes. 

10  daya  and  6  yeaia. 

7  daya. 
40  days. 

4  months. 
10  days. 
8  montha. 
8  montha. 
40  days. 
Smontha. 
6  years  P.  S. 


Conrt 


Police. 


8.  and  J. 
Police, 
a  and  J. 
Police. 

S.  uid  J. 

Circnit 


Place. 


Dondee. 


Sonoerland. 
Dundee. 


Fery>. 


Bamatki. 


Boasisb 


AsThoa.  Stamzt. 


16  CONVICTIONB  AND  IMPEISONMENTS  OF  C.  C. 


Date. 


1877. 
1878. 
1882. 


ISJS. 


14  Deo. 
7  Jan. 
17  Aran. 
11  J^y. 
2  Not. 
1884.  11  June. 
1886.  lOAog. 
„     20  Oct 
1886.  22  April. 
1890.    ISept 
„       6  Oct. 
1S92.    8  Feb. 
1898.  31  Ang. 
„      12  Se]^ 
1894.  16  Jan. 


Offence. 


Theft, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.    and  prev.  eon., 
Biotoos  behaoiour,  . 
Breach  of  peace  and  aannlt, 
Breach  of  peace. 

Theft, 

Asaaolt, 

Breach  of  peace  and  aannlt,  . 
Breach  of  peace. 

Do.  ... 

Do.  ... 

Bobbery  and  pier.  oon.  of  theft 
and  assault, 


Sentence. 


Admonished. 
10  days  and  4  yean. 
14  days. 
«0   „ 

6  months. 

7  daya. 
60    „ 
«0    „ 

6  yeara'  P.  8.  <i 
10  days. 
6  months. 
10  days. 
10    „  ( 

14    „ 

8  years'  P.  8. 


Court 


Police. 


S.  and  J. 
Police. 


Ciicnit 
Police. 
S.  andJ. 
Police. 


Oiicnit 


Place. 


Dimdee. 

OlaagDW. 

f> 
Dundee. 


Perth. 
Dundee. 


Rwnatfcs. 


Dilbeth  SebooL 


Ucenee  nvoked. 


CONVICTIONS  AND  IMPRISONMENTS  OF  J.  L. 


Date. 

Offence. 

Sentence. 

Ooort 

Place. 

Bflmaila. 

1878.  SO  Sept 
1874.  86  Not. 

1879.  IJan. 

„     16  Dec 

1880.  2  Jan. 
,,     28  July. 

1881.  4  Jan. 
»       ISopt. 

1885.  6  Jan. 
1884.  14  ApiiL 

,,     26  l&y. 

1886.  lApriL 
..       4  Aug. 

Theft 

Theft, 

Breach  of  peace, 

Assault  ana  breach  of  peace,    . 

Breach  of  peace. 

Theft, 

Assault, 

Theft, 

Theft 

Theft, 

Breach  of  peace, 

Assault, 

Assault  on  polioe,     . 

Wilftal  firerijsing.    .       .       . 

Admonished. 

10  daya  and  6  yeara. 

7  daya  or  10a.  6d. 

16  daya  or  20a. 

10  daya  or  16a. 

16  „ 

20   „  or  40a. 

10  months. 

60  days. 

12  montits. 

10  daya. 

2  montha. 

Founcl  to  be  insane, 
and    remoTed    to 
Weat  Green  Luna- 
tic Asylom. 

Polinii 

s.  a 

Police. 

»> 
>9 
U 

a»dj. 

S.8. 
a  and  J. 
Police. 

a  a 
s.a 

Dundee. 

If 
f9 

Dttllwtfa  SchooL 

CONVIOnONS  AND  IMPRISONMENTS  OP  J.  H. 


Date. 


Offence. 


Sentence. 


Court 


Place. 


Bsnutiki* 


1877.  19  May. 
1882.  18  Mar. 

..     28  Aug. 

„  16  Sept 
1888.    6  Jan. 


Theft,      . 
Aasault,   . 
Breach  of  peace, 
Breach  of  peaoe, 
Assault,  . 


10  days  and  6  years. 
60  days. 


60 


PoUce. 


Dundee. 


Boaaie  School 
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CONVICTIONS  AND  IMPRISONMENTS  OF  M.  P. 


D»te. 

Offenoe. 

Sentence. 

Court. 

Place. 

Rmarks. 

1878.  81  Dec 

Theft, 

10  days  and  6  years. 

Police. 

Dnndee. 

Dall>ct 

1878.  12  Oct. 

Anaiilt  on  police. 

7  days. 

tl 

1880.  28  Jan. 

Theft  and  p.  c, 

80   „ 

„       8  Nov. 

Assault,    . 

*0   „ 

ft 

1881.    lAng. 

Bieaoh  of  peace. 

80   „ 

»l 

„       8  Oct 

Breach  of  peace, 

40   „ 

ri 

1882.  80  Jan. 

Breach  of  {leace. 

80   „ 

„       2  Oct. 

Assault  and  theft,     . 

8  months  H.L. 

S.andJ. 

1888.  10  July. 

AsMolt  ou  police,     , 

6  months. 

S.8. 

1884.  16  Ang. 

Assault  on  police,     . 
Aasaolt  and  p.  c,     , 

«      „ 

II 

1886.  16  Kay. 

2       „ 

S.aadJ. 

.,     26Atlg. 

Theft  and  p.  c. 

8       ., 

„       8  Deo. 

Breach  of  peace. 

20  days. 

Police. 

1886.  26  Feb. 

Assault  and  p.  c,     , 

60  days  H.L. 

S.8. 

„     6  July, 

Assault  on  police,     . 

6  months. 

1887.  81  Jao. 

1888.  6  May. 

W*:    :   • 

8  days. 
16   „ 

Police. 

Bronghty  Ferry. 
Dundee. 

1891.  18  Koy. 

Desertion  from  Milit 

«. 

12   „  or  £2. 

tt 

... 

Bince  1876,  Francis  Kbillt,  educated  at  Dalbeth,  bad  6  convictions — the  last  in  1888. 


16  CONVICTIONS  AND  IMPRISONMENTS  OF  B.  R 


Date. 


1876. 
1879. 


1881. 
1882. 

1888. 
1884. 


27  Mar. 

18  Feb. 

24  Feb. 
SO  June. 
22  Auf;. 
16  April. 
26  April 
20  Nov. 

19  Mar. 
2  Jan. 

25  Dec. 


1885.  19  Oct. 

1887.  2  May. 

1888.  17  U*c. 

1889.  18  Dec. 


Oifence. 


Absconding  from  ind.  school,    . 

Theft, 

Breach  of  prace, 
Assault  ou  police,     . 

Drunk, 

Theft  by  H.  B.  and  p.  c.  of  theft. 
Theft,       .        .        .        .        . 
Breach  of  peace  and  assault. 
Theft  by  H.B., 
Intent  to  steal,  , 

Biotous  conduct,      .        .        . 


Theft  and  p.  c, 
H.  B.  with  intent, 
Theft  and  )>.  c, 
Theft,       . 


Sentence. 


14  days,  and  2  years 

B.  S. 
7   days. 

7  •> 
iO  „ 
5      ,, 

8  months. 
14  days. 
60    „ 

9  months. 
30  days. 

7/6  forfeited.  (Out 
on  bail,  and  failed 
to  appear  for  trial 
on  (lay  fixed. } 

12  months. 

60  days. 

9  months. 

4  months. 


Court 


S.  & 
PoUoe. 


S.  and  J. 
S.  S. 
Police. 
S.  and  J. 
Police. 


S.  and  J. 
S.  and  J. 
S.  and  J. 
S.  and  J. 


Place. 


Dundee. 


Aberdeen. 
Dnndee. 


Forfar. 
Dundee. 

Aberdeen. 
Dundee. 


Bemarks. 


Dalbeth  School 


As  Peter  Reilly. 


Fatbick  Gallacheb,  educated  at  Dalbeth,  had  8  convictions  since  1879 — the  last  being  in  1884. 


24  CONVICTIONS  AND  IMPRISONMENTS  OF  A  F. 


Date. 

Offence. 

Sentence. 

Court 

Pkoe. 

Remarks. 

1877.     8  Sept 

Theft, 

Admonished. 

Police. 

Dnndee. 

1878.  31  May. 

Do.         .        .        . 

10  days  and  6  years. 

tf 

II 

Dalbeatb. 

1883.    6  Dec. 

Breach  of  peace, 

30  days. 

1884.  11  Nov. 

Shebeening, 
Biotous  behaviour. 

42   „ 

1886.  16  Mar. 

7     ,. 

„      17  Ang. 

Assault,   , 

80    „ 

1886.  17  Feb. 

Breach  of  peace, 

7     ,. 

„       8  May. 

Do. 

16   „ 

1, 

91 

„      10  June. 

Theft  and  p.  a, 

80    „ 

S.        . 

„      30  Aug. 

Breach  of  peace. 

20    „ 

Police. 

1887.     7  Mar. 

Do. 

30   „ 

„      24  June. 

Theft  and  p.  c, 

8  months. 

S.  and  J. 

1889.    6  Sept 

Do. 

12    „ 

1890.  17  Nov. 

Breach  of  peaoe. 

20  days  or  30s. 

Polwe. 

1891.  26  Jnly. 

Assanlt    . 

30  days. 

„     14  Sept 

Breach  of  peace, 

10  days  or  15s. 

1802.    9  May. 

Assault  and  p.  c.. 

30  days  or  40s. 

1898.  26  July. 

Do. 

88  days. 

S.  S. 

„     26  Sept 

Breach  of  peace, 

14  days  or  £1. 

PoUce. 

„       lOct 

Theft  and  p.  c. 

60  days. 

8.  and  J. 

1894.  14  May. 

Breach  of  peace, 

20  days  or  30. 

Police. 

„      18  June. 

Do. 

Do. 

„       8  Aug. 

Do. 

1  month  or  £2. 

II 

„      22  Nov. 

Assanlt  and  p.  c. 

46  days. 

8.8. 

»• 

4f 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894 


B 

RECONVICTIONS  OF  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS,  DUNDEE  PRISON. 

RETURN  of  Ofiendeis  committed  during  tbe  Year  ending  31st  December  1894,  having  been  previously 

under  DutentioQ  ia  a  Refosmatory  School.   . 


[Abbreviations — S.  S.,  Sheriff  Snmmary  ;  S 

.  and  J„  Sheriff  and  Jury 

-,  J.  P.,  Justice  of  Peace 

I 

Bcformatory 

111 

Name. 

Age- 

Date  and  Place  of 
CoDviction. 

Offence. 

Sentence. 

where 
previously 

1894. 

A.  M, ,   .        *         •    '     . 

Si 

5  .Tan.  Dandee  Police, 

6.  of  Peeoe  and  Assault, 

20  day*  ar  301.. 

Boasie, 

17 

D.  C . 

18 

10  Feb. 

Cont  of  Bules  &  Orders, 

1  day  or  2a.  6d., 

II 

2 

W.M'I 

»7 

23  Mar.        „ 

Assault  on  Police, 

1  nu>utb. 

tl 

30ex 
■  con- 
(rict 
6 

Do.             ... 

II 

18  Sept.       „      S.  and  J. 

Theft  by  Housebreaking 

30  day?, 

II 

D.  M'K.,       . 

29 

10  Mar.        „      S.  S. 

Theft  and  p.  c. 

60     „ 

1* 

J.  P.,     .        .        .        . 

24 

14  Apr.        ,,      Police, 

Do. 

10     „ 

II 

3 

Do.              ... 

II 

27    „ 

Cont  of  Rules  &  Orders, 

1  day  or  6s., 

RC 

21 

7  May         „      S.  S. 

Theft  by  Housebreaking 

7  days, 

fl 

3 

W.  G 

43 

22 

Assault, 

H     „ 

f  f 

3 

J.G 

19 

9  July         „       Police, 

Breach  of  Peace, 

24  hours  or  5s., 

1 

J.  K 

28 

18  Aug.        „ 

Aasanlt, 

Liberated  on  bail, 

II 

Do 

j^ 

20     , 

Breach  of  Peace, 

1  month  or  £2, 

II 

17    1 

J.  B.,     .        .        .        . 

24 

14  Sept.        „      8.  and  J. 

Housebreaking      with 
intent  to  Steal, 

80  days. 

If 

...        ' 

Do 

„ 

27  Nov.        „       Police, 

Assault, 

li     „    or£l, 

If 

IS 

P.  K..    .        .        .        . 

28 

29  Aug.  Arbroath      „ 

Couuty  Police  Act, 

10     „ 

fl 

t*. 

Do.     . 

„ 

27  Sept. 

lutent  to  Steal, 

30     „ 

11 

W.  B. 

22 

24  Oct.  DnndeeS.  8., 

Theft  by  Housebreaking 

£1  caution  or  11  days, 

II 

7    1 

W.  T. 

25 

29    „           „       Police, 

Breach  of  Peace 

14  days  or  £1, 

>f 

3 

J.H 

20 

6  Nov.       „ 

Do. 

10     „     or  I5s„ 

•  1 

2    1 
<33ex 
•)con-  1 
<vict 

P.C 

30 

16  Jan. 

Do. 

1  month  or  £2, 

Dalbetb, 

J.  L 

SO 

13  Feb. 

Cont.  CI.  831  G.  P.  Act, 

Taken   to   Court   and 

not  retomed. 

Do 

II 

20  M»r.       „ 

Do. 

Do. 

II 

' 

Do 

1 

9  July 

Riotous  Conduct, 

10  day*  or  ISs., 

..1 

"s 

A.. I 

39 

21  Feb 

Breuch  of  Peace, 

Do. 

25 

J.  c 

20 

19  Mar. 

Con.  See  3,  Trespass  Act, 

5  days  or  7s.  6d., 

II 

3 
(42  ex 
•(Con- 
tvict 

S.S.,     .        .        .        . 

40 

7  April       „      S.  S., 

Aaunh, 

30  „ 

II 

E.  D 

26 

»    „          ,,      Police, 

Breach  of  Peace, 

w    .. 

»f 

... 

Do 

11 

«Oct 

Do. 

«    ,. 

»t 

22 

A.  F 

27 

14  May 

Do. 

20    „    or  308., 

ft 

•  f 

Do 

If 

18  June       ,,           ,, 

Do. 

Do. 

f  1 

•  •• 

Do 

If 

8  Aug.        „ 

Do. 

1  month  or  £2, 

l» 

.•• 

Do 

tl 

22  Nov.       „       8.  3., 

Assault, 

45  days. 

fl 

28 

P,  O'B., 

22 

10  Aug.        ,,       Police, 

Theft  and  p.  c. 

Liberated  by  Fiscal, 

T.  M'G 

40 

16    „     St  Andrew.s  Police, 

Theft, 

21  days. 

If 

20 

D.  D., :    .    .    . 

U 

80  Sept.  DnndM  Poliaa, 

Con.    of   Clanie    8B1, 
Glasgow  Police  Act, 

80     „ 

l» 

4 

J.  M'G 

22 

6  Nov.       „ 

Theft  and  p.  c. 
Breach  of  Peace, 

10     „ 

If 

1 

J.  C 

34 

17  Jan.        „          „ 

1  month  or  £2, 

f  f 

•  •> 

Do.     .... 

f  1 

t  S^.       ,,          „ 

Do. 

Do. 

If 

..• 

Do 

>> 

21  Nov.        „          „ 

B.  of  Peace  and  Assault, 

Do. 

t» 

S< 

3.S.C.. 

21 

30  Jan.  Laveu         „ 

Breauh  of  P«a<M, 

14d^raor<ei, 

Oidmill, 

1 

J.  H 

20 

26  Feb.  Dundee  S.  8. 

Army  Desertion, 

10  days'  detention, 

If 

2 

W.  8 

«> 

4  June  Arbroath  Police, 

Con.  Bnrgh  Police  Act, 

6  dsjB  or  &s». 

f  f 

1 

P.  B.; .... 

17 

26    „    Cupar  J.  P., 

Travelling  in  a  By.  Car. 
without  a  Ticket, 

3     ..    or  17., 

fl 

1 

J,  D.,    .        .        .        . 

35 

... 

Tbtft  and  p.  c. 

To  be  tried -before  Cir- 
cuit Court  here  on 

. 

(7.x 
■scon- 
Wict 

16  Jan.  1896, 

J.  C 

33 

17  Oct.  Lcven  Police, 

Drtink, 

7  days  or  lOe., 

ImremeaB, 

1 

F.  H.,    , 

18 

8  Feb.  Dundee  Police. 

Theft, 

Taken  to  Court  nd  not 

Tnment, 

1 

returned. 

J.  D.,    . 

21 

23  Mar.        „ 

Overcronrdinghis  House 

20  day*  or  401., 

Penicnik, 

4 

W.  M 

19 

7  May  Glasfcow      ,, 

Assault, 

60     „ 

Paisley, 

4 

C.P. 

46 

26  Oct  Dundee  8.  8., 

Fniliiig  to  educate  hie 
Children, 

4     „    or  lis., 

Ola^w, 

4 

C.M'F.,        .       .       . 

37 

28  Nov,         „      8.  and  J. 

TLctt  and  p.  c, 

4  months. 

l> 

1 
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EE-CONVICTION  OF  JUVENILE  OFFENDEES,  DUNDEE  PRISON. 

BETUBN  of  Offenders  committed  during  the  Year  ending  -Sliit  December  1894,  having  been  pteviMHiy 

under  Detention  in  an  Industrial  School. 

li. 
[Abbreriatioi^-^.  S.,  Shenff  Sominsry  ;  S.  and  J.,  ShsrifTaud  Jnry  ;  J.  P.,  Justice  of  Peace.] 


Industrial 

Kame. 

Sen- 

Date  and  Place  of 
Re-Conviction 

Oflfence. 

Sentence. 

School  in 
which 

previously 

detidnsA 

1894. 

C.  R.,    .        .        .        . 

31 

22  Jan.  Dundee  S.  S., 

A-s-sault  and  p.  c, 
Assanlt  and  B.  of  Peace, 

7  days  or  10s., 

Baldov«M, 

3 

W.  G.  C 

23 

6  Mar.  Brouglity  Ferry, 
10    „     Dundee  S.  S., 

10    „    or£l. 

m 

3 

M.  S>>    >         .         .         . 

29 

Thift  and  p.  c, 
Assault  ami  p.  c, 

60    „ 

Do 

f  f 

2  Dot.        „ 

10    „ 

Do 

t$ 

26  Dec.        „       Police 

Breach  of  Peace, 

7    „     orlOs.  6d, 

M 

"7 

J.  M'L 

14 

admittad  4th  March  orrtilied 

Insane  nnd  removed  to 

West  Green  Asylum,  24 

April  1894. 

Baldovan, 

2 

JH 

Do.     . 

19 

It 

23  April  Dundee  Police 
26  Uiy 

Bleach  ol  Peace, 
Do. 

20  days  or  80s., 
14    „     or£l. 

"4 

W.  B.,  . 

18 

3   „        „    a.s. 

Assault  by  Stabbing, 

20     „     or  30s., 

6 

P.N..    .        .        .        . 

18 

2  JiUy         „      Police 

Kiotous  Conduct, 

7    „    or  lOs.  6d., 

tf 

Do 

i> 

20  Kov. 

Con.    of   Clansfl    331, 
Glasgow  Police  Act, 

30    .. 

)> 

"« 

E.  B 

26 

29  May          „      S.  S. 

Assault, 

7    „    or  10s, 

tt 

« 

P.H.,    .        .         •        . 

22 

18  June         „      Police 

Breach  of  Peace, 

20    „    ox  30a., 

Do 

tt 

31  Jnly         „      S.  and  J. 

Theft  and  p.  c. 

60    „ 

*• 

18 

D.  M'K 

18 

9    „            „      Police 

Kiotous  Conduct, 

7    „    or  10s.  6d., 

1 

J.  M'l 

30 

21    „    Cupar  S.S. 

Theft  and  p.  c. 

21    „ 

if 

U 

D.  M 

18 

23    „    Dundee  Police 

Breach  of  Peace, 

5    „    or  7s.  6d^ 

)) 

I 

P.  M'D 

24 

27  Aug. 

Con.    of  Clause    251, 
Glasgow  P(^e  Act, 

Do. 

i> 

1 

J.  M'L.,         .        .        . 

42 

28     ,,            „          ff 

Dmnk, 

10    „    orlfc., 

n 

4 

T.L. 

22 

3  Oct 

Assault  on  Policav 

20  days. 

tt 

-  1 

D.A.,    .        .       .        . 

21 

8    „           „      S.S., 

Assault  &  M.  Mischief, 

14    „    or^ei, 

IV 

4 

J.c 

19 

8    „          „     Police, 

Breach  of  Peace, 

10    „    orlJA, 

It 

4 

T.  M 

20 

10  Dw. 

Assault  on  Police^ 

60    „ 

M 

1 

P.M.,    ...        , 

37 

31    „           „      S.  and  J. 

Theft  by  Housebreak- 

Awaiting tnal. 

*^ 

5 

M.  G 

16 

20  Mar.        „      Police, 

ing  and  p.  c. 
Breach  of  Peace, 

7  days  or  10s.  6d., 

Dundee, 

1 

G.  M'F., 

16 

1  Aug. 

Theft  by  H  onsebreaking, 

Liberated  by  Fi.sflal, 
14  days  or  £1, 

II 

1 

S.  M'K„ 

20 

27    „           „         „ 

Breach  of  Peace, 

If 

4 

W.  A 

29 

80    „ 

Theft, 

10    ,. 

$t 

16 

P.  or  J.  D.,    . 

22 

5  Mar.        „      S.  S., 

Desertion     from     the 
Army, 

10  days'  detention. 

St    Mary's 
Glasgow, 

3 

M.  P.  or  Q.,  . 

24 

17  Aug.  Arbroath  Police, 

Begging, 

Fraudulent  F.nlistment, 

5  (lays  or  &s., 

MaryhiU 

1 

T.  M'C 

28 

25  Sept.  Montrose     ,, 

3  months. 

Arbroath, 

4 

W.  F.,  .        .       . 

24 

11  Apr.  Dundee  Police, 

Assault  on  Police, 

1  month  or  £3, 

1 

H.  M'K.,       . 

17 

24  May         „ 

Breauh  of  Feacei, 

24  hours  or  6s., 

Mars  Train- 
ship, 

II 

Do 

M 

25  Jone        „         „ 

Do. 

5  days  or  78.  6d., 

Do 

*l 

16  July         „ 

Theft, 

H    ,. 

II 

Do 

fl 

27  Aug. 

Bread  1  of  Peace, 

7    „    or  10s.  6d., 

fl 

Do 

f» 

20  Sopt        „ 

Do. 

10    „    or  15s. 

II 

"i 

D.J 

21 

l«Aug 

Theft, 

3    „    or78.  fld.. 

IV 

1 

A.  K.,    . 

19 

18    >,           11         >f 

Do, 

Do. 

ff 

1 

J.  A 

16 

21  Sept        „      S.  S. 

Assault  by  Stabbing, 

6    „    or£l, 

tt 

s 

T.  6 

19 

1  Oct. 

Army  Desertion, 

10  da.ys'  detention, 

tt 

2 

F,  O'N 

19 

a    „           „     PoUco 

Con.    of   Article    29, 
Police  Act, 

7  dajr*  or  10s.  6d., 

tt 

1 

A.G 

23 

27    „           „         „ 

Crimes  Act, 

II 

» 

J.s 

31 

29    •>            ,^         „ 

5  Nov.        „         „ 

Bmich  W  Peaas, 

14diyaor£l, 

f« 

3 

J.  D 

19 

Do. 

10    „    or  15s., 

II 

Do.      .       .        . 

«» 

31  Dec         „         „ 
8  Jan.         „     J.  ^. 

Do. 

14    „    or£l. 

i 

K.0 

82 

Carmng  a  gun  withcut 
a  Licence, 

1  month  oc  £2,  lOs,, 

If 

•  ■* 

Do.      .        .       .        . 

tt 

16  Jine        „      S.  S. 

Breach  of  Peace, 

10  days  or  16s., 

II 

Do 

m- 

*J»iy      « 

Thrft, 

14    ^    or£l. 

M 

Do.      ...       . 

tt 

0  Nov.        „ 

Do. 

60    „ 

16 

L.  0 

19 

21  Dec.         ,,     S.  and  J. 

fiO    „ 

•    » 

2 

L.L. 

W 

r  „       „    as. 

Theft, 

Taken   to  Court   and 

"Empress" 
TSrMBsnif 
Ship, 

Ab«rde«, 

notflMomedy 

P.G 

U 

aaJonaCapuJ.  £. 

Xwrelli^  in  aJbalwaj 

3  imfs  or  17sh 

Damage  without   a 

Ticket. 

W,  M.t  •        -        •        • 

a? 

28  "Sw,,  Dundee  9.  and  J. 

Theft  and  p.  c, 

8  months, 

Edinburgh, 

18 

J.F 

sa 

M    „          „     Polm 

Aoaidt^ 

11  di^BW  <Ip 

MaaK&Kin- 
ing  Ship, 

8 

Do.      >       .       ,       . 

n 

MAi»        n         » 

MMlCiUlU  MlflUill0f, 

VS    „    oeVhLt 

•  •• 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894. 


APPENDIX   XLV, 


MEMORANDUM  of  Mr.  Wh.  Napieb,  Governor 
of  Greenock  Prison. 

To  Sib  Cbarlkb  Cameron,  Bart,  M.P. 
Balclutha,  Qbeknock. 

H.M.  Priboit  Oreenock. 
4.ik  Jan.  1894. 

I  have  delated  sending  the  information  you  desired  from 
prisoner,  Patrick  Docherty,  till  my  annual  return  was  com- 
pleted, in  order  to  show  how  many  Old  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  School  boys  and  girls  were  in  Greenock  Prison 
during  1894.  I  attach  copy  of  Reformatory  Return.  Col. 
Inglis,  Inspector  of  Reformatories,  London,  will  be  able  to 
furnish  copies  of  Returns  from  all  the  prisons  in  Scotland. 
Your  obediently,  Wm.  Napier,  Governor. 

Prisoner,  Patrick  Docherty,  says  that  the  first  theft  he 
was  charged  with,  and  connected  for  after  leaving  the 
Reformatory  was  for  stealing  a  few  sweeties,  which  another 
old  reformatory  boy  stole  and  handed  to  him.  He  got  15 
days'  for  that,  and  when  liberated  be  was  apprehended  on 
leaving  Hie  prison  and  charged  with  stealing  a  pair  of 
boots,  which  he  got  from  another  thief  to  pawn  ;  he  admits 
he  knew  they  were  stolen  before  he  pawned  theiri. 

He  was  aUerwards  charged  with  theft  of  an  oilskin  coat 
which  he  found,  he  says,  in  a  w.c  on  the  street,  and  kept 
it    He  was  acquitted  of  this  charge. 

At  another  time  he  was  charged  with  stealing  a  pipe  he 
got  from  a  man  to  get  a  smoke  from,  and  was  convicted. 

Again  he  was  charged  with  stealing  358.  which  another 
old  reformatory  boy  stole  and  gave  him  share  of  it ;  the 
boy  (M'Intyre)  referred  to  peached  on  him  and  was  taken 
as  a  witness  he  got  6  months  for  that  job. 

In  r^jard  to  old  reformatory  boys  he  says  he  knows  a 
good  many  going  about  Greenock,  who  either  cannot  get 
work,  or  will  not  work,  because  they  have  no  trade  learned. 
Slipper-making,  he  says,  is  a  sham  trade,  and  so  is  match- 
box making,  which  is  taught  in  some  reformatories,  as 
work  cannot  be  got  at  either  on  liberation. 

The  names  of  Old  Reformatory  boys  he  knows,  and 
whom  he  has  seen  in  Greenock  Prison  after  liberation  from 
the  Reformatory,  are  as  follows : — 


Paisley  Reformatory. 


James  Harkin's,  from  Aberdeen  Reformatory. 

GkKirge  M'Neil,  „ 

James  Docherty,  „ 

Patrick  Hickie  got  two  sentences  in  Dalbeth  Reformatory. 

James  Brady,  ,,  Dalbeth  „ 

John  Cairns  „  „  n 

Michael  Loy,  „ 

James  M'Intyre,  „ 

Robert  Jamieson,  „  „  „ 

Colin  M' Arthur,  „  „       _  ., 

Robert  M'Geachan,     „  Kilmarnock  Industrial  School. 

I  attach  copy  of  the  number  recognised  by  prison  officers 
as  being  in  prison  during  the  year  1894,  viz. : — 

Patrick  Docherty,  Aberdeen  Reformatory. 

Patrick  Hickie,  Dalbeth  Reformatory. 

Michael  Loy,  ,,  „ 

John  Cairns  alias  John  Steel,  Dalbeth  Reformatory. 

James  Hunter,  Dalbeth  Reformatory. 

John  Black,  Kibble  Reformatory,  Paisley. 

George  Steel,      „  „  „ 

Janet  Foster,  Dairy  Reformatory,  Edinburgh. 

In  Industrial  Schools. 

Robert  Morran,  St  Mary's,  Glasgow. 
John  M'Quii.'gan,         ,.  „ 

John  VV'nodsiJc,  Ctptuin  Street,  Greenock. 
Arch.  M'Farlane,  „  „ 

Peter  Sweeney,  „  „ 

Robert  Jamieson,  „  „ 

Colin  M'Laughlan,         „  „ 

Andrew  M'Culloch,        „  „ 

Robert  M-Geachen,  Kilmarnock.      „ 
Bridget  Qallocher,  St  Mary's,  Glasgow. 
Rose  Ann  Gallocher,      „  „ 

Helen  Paterson,  „  „ 

Mary  Ann  Gallocher,  Captain  St  Greenock. 
Margaret  Gallocher,  Rothesay. 
A  few  of  the  above  have  been  in  prison  several  timet 
during  1894. 

Wm.  Napier,  Governor. 

Patrick  Docherty,  bom  in  March  1872.  On  2Ist  Janu- 
ary 1884  he  was  sentenced  to  10  days'  imprisonment  and 
4  years  in  a  reformatory.  On  1.3th,  February  1888  he  was 
liberated  from  Oldmill  Reformatory,  Aberdeen.  His  con- 
victions since  that  time  have  been  28,  26  before  the  Police 
Magistrates,  and  3  before  the  Sheriff,  the  longest  sentence 
being  one  of  9  months. 


APPENDIX  XLVL 


ANALYSIS  of  No.  III.  Table,  Tramps  admitted  to  the  Shelter-Honsies  at  Jedburgh  and  Kolso  during  the  years 

ending  15th  May  1893  and  15lh  May  1894. 


Year. 

Pl«^e. 

Totol 

Number 

Admitted. 

Of  whom— 

Aged. 

Scottfli. 

Euglisli. 

Irish. 

Foreign. 

'Dependents. 

30  Years 

and 

under. 

30 
to  40. 

40 
to  50. 

Over 
50. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

Oh. 

r-l 

Jedbnrgh 
Kelso      . 

Totol 

1924 
2088 

562 
630 

669 
669 

867 
878 

833 
380 

419 
623 

30 
40 

996 

886 

14 
14 

348 
360 

7 
18 

13 
21 

... 

61 
86 

42 
95 

3962 

1082 

1138 

745 

713 

942 

70 

1881 

28 

703 

20 

34 

•:• 

147 

187 

s 

Jedbnrgh 
Kelso     . 

Total 

2467 
2833 

688 
782 

732 
801 

481 
482 

402 
492 

601 
734 

34 

72 

1287 
1247 

34 
35 

401 
428 

28 
26 

23 
12 

8 

81 
147 

73 
129 

6290 

1470 

1633 

963 

894 

1286 

106 

2534 

69 

829 

49 

35 

3 

228 

202 

*  Dependents  are  not  included  in  the  columns  showing  age  and  nationality. 


It  is  a  striking  fact  that  fully  three-fifths  of  those  admitted  to  the  Shelter- Honses  did  not  exceed  40  years  of  age,  and  that  more 
than  one-haltof  them  were  English. 
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RETURN  showing  Periods  of  Imprisonment  (including  Imprisonment  failing  Payment  of  Fines)  imposed  npon 
persons  convicted  of  Breach  of  Peace,  and  Drunkenness,  in  the  County  of  Roiiburgh,  during  the  year 
ending  31st  December  1893. 


Offence. 

Number  of 
PenoDs 

Of  whom  sentenced  to  terms  not  exceeding — 

Sentenced  to 
Imprisonment. 

3  Days. 

7  Days. 

14  Days. 

21  Days. 

30  Days. 

60  Days. 

M. 

F. 

Tot 

H. 

F. 

Tot 

H. 

F. 

Tot 

M. 

F. 

Tot. 

H. 

F. 

Tot 

M. 

F. 

Tot 

U. 

F. 

Tot 

Breach  of  Peace 
Drunkenness     . 

Total    .        . 

190 
98 

«3 
22 

253 
115 

39 
39 

13 
11 

62 
60 

102 
60 

19 

8 

121 
68 

83 

4 

21 
S 

64 
7 

6 

8 

18 

5 

2 

7 

6 

.> 

6 

288 

85 

3S8 

78 

24 

102 

162 

27  179 

87 

24 

61 

6 

8 

13 

6 

o 

7 

6 

... 

6 

c 

HABITUAL  OFFENDERS. 

Number  of  Convictions,  for  Offences  of  all  kinds,  against  prominent  non-resident  Offenders,  in  the  Counties 
of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Selkirk,  and  the  Burghs  therein,  during  the  20  years  from  1874  to  1893 
inclusive. 


Namb. 

Niimljer  of  Convictions,  for  Offences  of  all  kinds, 
during  the  years  stated. 

Total. 

a 

< 

a  z 

Alterna- 
tive 
Imprison- 
ment. 

Imprison- 
ment 
witliout 
option. 

a 
o 
s 

1 

< 

00 

4 

2 

6 

00  l« 

00   OO 

r-i 

1 
2 

^1 
5  SB 

1 
5 

i 

1 
5 

i'i'sl^ 

si 

8   3 

2  8 
4  3 

3  3 
32 

1 

7 
1 
5 
4 
4 

C^   CO 

i-<    r-t 

6;  6 

"5   5 

l'  3 

1 

"o 

65 
47 
22 
43 

a. 

r-t 

8 
2 

2 
2 

"^ 

6|6 

£  s.    d. 

Days. 

Days. 

Rutherford,  Robert,      . 

Allan  or  M'Laughlan,  William,     . 

Stewart,  Thomas 

Armstrong,  John, 

M'Gibbon  or  Armstrong,  Cath.     . 

2 

1 

22  0  6 
13  16    6 

7  3  6 
15    5    6 

4     6  ... 

353 
206 
107 
260 
176 

552 
888 
687 
660 
623 

6 

1 

i 
1 

62 
45 
23 
38 
38 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6j6 

3   4 

1 

D 

RETURN  of  Tbaups  and  Vaorants  checked  by  the  Police  passing  through  the  Counties  of  Roxburgh  and 
Berwick,  on  Four  Main  Ruads,  during  the  Week  ending  22nd  July  1894. 


Tramps  seeking 

Professional 

Boads. 

Work. 

Vagrants. 

Grand 
Total. 

U. 

F. 

Ch. 

Tot 

M. 

F. 

Ch. 

Tot 

Jedburgh  and  Newcastle, 

85 

2 

2 

89 

3 

2 

2 

7 

96 

Hawick  and  Carlisle 

62 

•>• 

••• 

62 

31 

12 

5 

48 

110 

Berwick  and  Kelso 

51 

6 

6 

68 

81 

18 

11 

110 

178 

Berwick  and  Donbar 

16 

2 

2 

20 

97 

26 

16 

188 

158 

NoU. — A  constable  was  posted  cm  each  of  these  roads  for  the  special  purpose  of  checking  tramps  passing  along 
during  the  time  stated. 

E 

RETURN  of  Tbakfs  and  Vaqbants  to  whom  Tickets  were  issued  by  the  Police  for  admission  to  the 
Shelter-Houses  at  Jedburgh  and  Kelso  during  the  5  Years  ending  15th  May  1894. 


Jodbargli. 

Kelso 

Grand 

Year. 

Total. 

M. 

F.      1     Ch. 

ToUl. 

M. 

F. 

Ch. 

Total. 

;    1890 

946 

98            86 

1148 

776 

107 

64 

947 

2096 

1    1891 

998 

74 

29 

1101 

796 

77 

21 

894 

1995 

!    1892 

1206 

75 

26 

1307 

1219 

566    1 

86 

1820 

8127 

:    1898 

1770 

112 

42 

1924 

1790 

163    ' 

95 

2038 

8962 

1894 

2212 

172 

78 

2467 

2421 

283    ; 

129 

2«,S3 

6290 

.Vote.— The  Shelter-Houses  were  opened  for  the  admission  of  all  destitute  persons  in  1893,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  number  of  persons  seeking  admission,  the  Parochial  Boards  have  now  I'estricted  the  issue  of  Tickets  to  females 
and  old.  and  infirm  males. 

ALEX.  PORTER,  Chikf  Constablk. 

COHBTABULART  OlTICE, 

Jkdburoh,  29(/i  iVov«ntier  1894. 
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APPENDIX  XLVn. 


REOULAXIONS  under  which  the  Punishment  of  Whippiog 
to  be  Inflicted  on  Juvenile  Male  Otfenders  under  the 
Acts  S3  &  24  Vic.  cap.  105,  sec.  74,  and  25  &  26  Yic. 
cap.  1&. 

1.  The  ptRi!!<)iment  to  be  inflicted  with  a  birch  rod  in  all 
case*  whese  the  age  of  tlie  offender  shiill  not  exceed  14  years. 
The  etri{>es  to  be  applied  to  the  breech,  and  not  to  exceed  13. 
The  punishment  of  oQ'enders  above  the  age  of  14  shall  be 
inflicted  with  leather  taws  or  a  birch  rod.  The  stripes  to  be 
applied  to  the  breecb,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  36.  Such 
birch  rods  and  leather  taws  shaTl  be  ap{)roved  of  by  the 
sherilT  or  sheriff-substitute  of  each  sheriffdom.  The  punish- 
ment CO  bo  Sufficiently  severe  to  cause  u  repetition  of  it  to  be 
dreaded. 

2.  The  person  who  inflicts  punishment  shall  be  nsmed  by 
the  skeriffj  and  where  the  peisoo  so  named  is  a  polio* 
constable  tie  shall  be  bound  to  act. 

3.  The  punbhment  shall  be  inflicted  in  such  police  office 
or  cell,  or  other  suitable  place,  if  possible  within  or  adjuiain;; 
the  court  house,  as  shall  be  flxed  by  the  sheriff;  and  the 
sheriff  shall  see  that  such  proper  place  is  provided  in  enoh 
town  within  bis  jurisdiction  where  sheriff,  justice  of  tlie 
peace,  or  burgh  criminal  com-ts  are  in  use  to  be  held.  The 
punbhment  shall  take  place  in  presence  of  the  chief 
constable  or  of  an  officer  of  police  of  rank  not  below  a 
sergeant,  and,  when  so  directed  by  the  court  or  magistrate 
pronouncing  the  sentence,  of  the  police  surgeon  or  other 
duly  qiialified  Mediei^  proetiuoner. 

4.  Tlie  snrsijeonof  meidiea)  prkctitioner,  where  his  presence 
as  afoteaaid  has  been  directed,  shall  examine  the  offender 
before  the  punishmeut  b  inflicted,  and  where  he  shall 
consider  that  the  prescribed  number  of  stripes,  or  aay  part 
thereof,  taBnet  be  iaflieted  consistently  with  the  health  of 
the  offiender,  he  shall  cektify  the  same  in  writing,  and  fix  the 
number  efstripea,  which  stiall  thereupc*  be  liiuaed  in  terms 
of  such  certiflcate  ;.  but  where  the  said  certificate  ahull  bear 
that  oat-half  of  tlie  prescribed  punishment  cannot  be  safely 


inflicted,  the  offender  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unfit  for  this 
mode  of  punisUmeut,  and  n«  part  o£  the  itanM  s1b>U  h» 
niflicted. 

6.  Thesnrgeon  or  medionl  practiiioneT,  where  his  presence 
as  aforesaid  has  been  directed,  sfaaH  always  have  it  in  his 
power  to  stop  the  infliction  of  the  pwushment  in  its  comse, 
even  though  one-half  has  not  been  suffered,  if  a  continuation 
would,  in  his  opinion,  prove  httrtfol  to  the  health  of  the 
offender,  and  he  shall  certify  his  having  done  so  accordingly. 

6.  Where  whipping  is  to  be  substituted  for  imprisoMnent, 
or  for  imprisonment  and  bard  labour,  the  same  sbidl  be 
iufli«ted  iuiiuediately  after  sentence,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
conveniently  may  be  ;  not  later  than  the  day  of  sentence. 

7.  Where  whipping  is  orJered  in  addition  to  imprison- 
ment, or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  the  punishment 
shall  take  place  as  soon  after  sentence  as  possible,  and  befiote 
tfre  offender  is  transmitted  to  prison. 

8.  A  register  uf  all  offeudera  sentenced  to, be  whipped 
shall  be  kept  by  the  chief  constable  or  other  officer  in  charge 
of  the  premises  where  snch  sentence  is  carried  out,  and 
registers  for  this  purpose  will  be  supplied  by  the  Prison 
CommLisioners  for  idcotland,  130  Oeoi^  Street,  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  returns  of  such  sentences  shall  be  made  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  demanded  by  them. 

Note. — In  all  cases  where  whipping  is  subitituUd  for 
imprisonment  or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  it  will  be 
proper  that  a  warrant  be  inserted  in  the  interlocutors  to 
tran-rmit  the  oRender  to  the  place  approved  by  the  sheriff, 
in  order  to  undergo  his  sentence,  and  to  detain  him  ualii 
such  sentence  b  carried  into  effect ;  and  in  order  to  ptevide 
for  the  CDntingency  of  the  offender  being  deemed  by  the 
surgeon  or  other  medical  practitioner  to  be  unfit  for  this 
mode  of  punishment,  the  sentence  should  also  contain  an 
alternative,  depending  ea  that  contingency,  of  such  other 
pwiiahnient  aa  would  have  been  awarded  before  the  passing 
of  the  said  Act  25  &  26  Vict.  cap.  18,  or  shonkl  direct  the 
dbcharge  of  the  offender. 

J.  B.  BALFOUB. 


I  hereby  sknufr  my  approval  of  the  above  Benlatti 

HUGH  a  K  CHlLDEX^. 

Whitbbaix,  llfA  June  1886. 


APPENDIX  XLVIII. 


JUVENILES  received  into  Prison  prior  to  1886  with  Sentences  of  Whipping,  and  Juveniles  ordered  to  be 
whipped  eIaBwi«re  than  in  Prieous  aiuoe  1886,  uader  the  Lord  Advocate's  Eegulations  of  11th  June  1886. 


Jnveoito  received  into  Prison  to  be 
Whipped. 

Average 

5  Years 
ended 

I  ass. 

Jureniles  ordered  to  he  whipped 
elsewhere  dian  in  Prison. 

Average 
for 

5  Years 
ended 
18»1. 

JuveaBaa 

ordered. 

to  be 

wh^ed. 

IvmAm 

MdeMd 

to  be 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

18B5 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1801 

205 

280 

251 

800 

265 

350 

279 

309 

329 

397 

854 

384 

368 

835 

Increase  per  cent,  on  Average  for  6  years  ended 
1885, 

12 

24 

82 

59 

« 

34 

45 

34 

Edinbitboh,  2ltt  Nnanber  1894. 


Wm.  DOITALDSON,  Seeg. 


iuPPENDJX  ZLYniA. 

Proportion  of.Prisoners  without  Scottish.  Settlements. 

Pribos  Commission  fob  Scotland, 
EniNBHROH,  25(A  April  1895. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  Table  of  Nationalities  given 
of  late  years  in  the  Scottish  Prbon  Reports,  I  estimate  that 


about  SO  per  cent,  of  the  ptisoneBS  Bet«aud  as  English, 
Irish,  and  Foreigners,  se  without  a  le§d  settlement  in 
Scotland- 
lam, 

Yoot  niMt  ofaadieBtaaniMitr 
Wm.  DQNALBSDV, 
Secretary. 
Sib  Charlbs  Camkson,  Bart,  MJ*., 

80  St  George's  Square, 
London,  S.W. 
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APPENDIX    XL  IX.  .„. 

Particulars  of  Oflauoes  of  Male  Prisoaea  io  Glasgow  Prison  whose  Imprisouments 

were  Six  and  upwarda 


No, 

InitUla  «r 
PrisonBr. 

Number  of 

TJBMs  ia 

Prison 

during  1893. 

Whereof  for 

Assault  and 

Breach  of 

Peace, 

Drunk 

and 

.  Disorderly. 

.Begging, 
.     tus.  . 

Petty 
Tiraftb 

Serious' 
Thefts. 

Contrayen- 

tious  of 
Local  Acta. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

D,  M'G. 
T.  M'G. 
T.  C. 
W.  M. 
W.  G. 
J.  M. 

« 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 

• 
2- 

6. 

5- 

3- 

2 

•        4  • 

4 

■         « 
■ 

7 

•     ... 

2 

1 

1 
1 

6 

42 

18- 

19 

a                 2 

APPENDIX    L. 

TABLE  L — Handed  in  by  Miss  J.  F.  Miller,  Matron  of  H.M.  Prison,  Glasgow,  Showing  a  Fortnight's 
Admissions  for  the  last  Two  Weeks  in  Sefptember  1891,  compared  with  the  last  two  in 
September  1894,  as  regards  the  Duration  of  Sentences  and  the  Nature  and  Proportion  of 
Pettv  Offences. 

1891. 


Hours. 
24 

Days. 

Days. 
3 

Days. 
4 

Days. 
6 

Da^s. 

Days 

8 

Days. 
10 

Days. 
14 

Days. 
15 

Days. 
20 

Days. 
21 

Days. 
30 

Days. 
40 

Days. 
42 

Days. 
60 

Total. 

Average 
Length 

Sentence. 

8      1      6 

21 

40 

94 

87    !    17 

16 

104 

1 

1 

10 

29 

1 

1 

6 

442 

1894. 

Hours.    Days. 
U            2 

Days. 
8 

Days. 

4 

Days. 

Days.    Days.    Days. 
7          8         10 

Days. 
14 

Days. 
15 

Days. 
20 

Days. 

{Days. 
30 

""T 

Days. 

Days. 
60 

Total. 
442 

8 

71 

35 

66 

87 

18 

25 

84 

10 

8 

11 

26 

... 

... 

8 

Offences. . 

1891. 

1891. 

Drunk  and  Incapable,    . 
Drunk  and  Disorderly,  . 
Breach  of  tlie  Peace, 
Petty  Assault,      . 
Petty  Theft, 
Importuning, 
Miscellaneous  Offences,   . 

185 
159 
32 
20 
10 
65 
15 

189 
136 
21 
22 
16 
80 
28 

442 

442 

TABLE  n. — Female  Prisoners  in  Custody  on  26th  September  1894,  including 
liberations  and  Admissions — 411. 


Timesin  Prison. 

Fint. 

Second. 

Third 

Fonith. 

1 

Fifth.        6-10 

11-19 

20-48 

50-99 

100  and 
upwards 

Total. 

47 

37 

30      1      31            25 

1 

67 

62 

63 

23 

26 

411 

AGES. 


074,  or  i2.p«r  «»t. 


15 

¥«tn. 

16 

¥wn. 
17-21 

22-80 

YeaiB. 
Sl-40 

YOBTS. 

41-49 

Teare. 
50  and  npmirds. 

Total. 

1 

1 

as 

180 

96 

60 

28 

401 

3Si&,  or  £7  par  oant. 


Untried  15. 


Theft 
9 

Assault 
8 

Assault  and  Bobbery. 

Peijury. 
1 

Neglecting  her  Children. 
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DEPAETMENIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDEKS,  ic..  1894 


TABLE  III.— Called  for  by  Colonel  M'Hardy,  showing  the  Offences  of  the  393  Female  Prisoners  in    ] 

Custody  on  Saturday,  27th  October  1894. 


Offence*. 

No. 

Attempt  to  Steal              ...... 

Vagrancy, 

Begging,  . 

Peijnry,  . 

Culpable  Homicide, 

Keeping  a  Brothel, 

Rogue  and  Vagabond, 

Cruelty  to  Children, 

Overcrowding  Dwelling-h 

case, 

Shebeening, 

Fraud,      . 

Eeeet, 

Further  Powers  Act, 

Breach  of  the  Peace, 

86 

Assault,    . 

85 

Drunk  and  Disorderly, 

39 

Drunk  and  Incapable, 

40 

Theft,      . 

72 

'Importuning, 

146 

898 

*  The  145,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  whole,  had  the  following  Sentences :— 


10 

Days, 

.              , 

2 

14 

.              . 

24 

20 

"              • 

1 

21 

,              , 

12 

30 

n 

and  One  Month, 

106 

SENTENCES. 

145 

Days. 
3 

Days. 
4 

Days. 
11 

Days. 
44 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 
14 

Days. 
15 

Days. 
20 

Days. 
21 

Days. 
30 

"4r 

^/r 

r- 

4 

4 

5 

11 

70 

1 

3 

21 

128 

6 

... 

18 

Months 
3 

Months 

4 

Months,  Months 
5      1      6 

Months  Months 
8            9 

Months  Months 
10          12 

Months 
15 

Months 
18 

Years. 
2 

Years. 
5 

Unt 

ried. 

Tot*l. 

10 

10 

8 

11 

1 

15 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

14 

393 

AGES. 


Years. 
14 

Years. 
15 

Years. 
16 

Years. 
17 

Years. 
18 

Years. 
19 

Years.       Years. 
20             21 

Years.   \   Years. 
22      1      23 

Years. 
24 

Years. 
26 

Yeats. 
26 

1 

2 

6 

7 

6 

11 

9             19 

19 

28 

16 

16 

22 

Years. 

27 

Years. 
28 

Years. 
29 

Years. 
30 

Years. 
31 

Years. 
32 

Years. 
33 

Years. 
34 

Years. 
85 

Years. 
36 

Yean. 
87 

Years. 
38 

Yeats. 
89 

18 

22 

18 

24 

6 

18 

11 

6 

6 

6 

7 

13 

7 

Years. 
40 

Yean. 
41 

Yean. 
42 

Yean. 
43 

Years. 
44 

Yean. 
46 

Years. 
46 

Yean. 
47 

Years. 
48 

Yeus. 

49 

Years. 

50 

Teats. 

51 

Yeus. 
52 

17 

1 

8 

4 

2 

6 

4 

5 

1 

8 

8 

6 

1 

Yean. 

64 

Years. 
65 

Tears. 
66 

Years. 
67 

Years. 
60 

62 

Years. 
68 

Yean. 
64 

Yean. 
66 

Years. 
77 

Totd. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3»3 

J.  F.  MILLER,  Matron. 
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APPENDIX    LT. 


^VU/lBK  of  tb£  Offeaoes  tf  whisfa  Female  S»l]itu«t  Qftwi^i*  in  jGl««|g:««7  Pqisftn  vteie 

■   couvicted  dliciqg  ISdB. 


o' 

i 

1 
if 

Whereof  tor 

i 

! 

« 

S 

Vfherecf  for 

1 

f-i  *» 

^ 

a 

4 

"i 

if 

1 

1 

1 

"^ 

1 

B.A. 

7 

1 

4 

1 

... 

•.'» 

1 

43 

J.J8. 

« 

... 

4 

V 

2 

... 

•." 

2 

B.B. 

6 

... 

1 

... 

6 

.w 

•*• 

... 

.... 

44 

A.  8. 

6 

... 

5 

!•• 

1 

_. 

... 

3 

JLR 

6 

... 

3 

... 

8 

.*•. 

*tr 

... 

45 

M.g. 

7 

... 

4 

2 

... 

... 

... 

1 

4 

JW.5. 

7 

••f 

6 

... 

«. 

*•• 

... 

1 

46 

s.  s. 

6 

2 

1 

3 

... 

... 

... 

6 

C.  B. 

6 

.«• 

6 

• 

*•• 

»f 

47 

H.a 

6 

... 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

i3.B, 

7 

... 

? 

^•• 

4 

.... 

«*• 

... 

1 

48 

J.  a 

6 

1 

8 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

J-O, 

6 

... 

6 

I". 

... 

•... 

... 

49 

A.S. 

6 

1 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

XG 

« 

... 

6 

••. 

V 

... 

60 

A.a 

7 

1 

5 

... 

... 

■••.• 

1 

9 

B.C, 

« 

I 

3 

2 

M* 

... 

.., 

... 

61 

C.T. 

6 

... 

« 

... 

... 

... 

•v 

... 

... 

10 

A-0. 

7 

... 

6 

*•• 

1 

.U 

... 

■■. 

1 

62 

M.T. 

6 

2 

... 

4 

•r* 

... 

... 

...■ 

tl 

JJ.C; 

8 

« 

•V 

.... 

... 

*.. 

*•» 

8;1 

63 

MT. 

6 

2 

4 

... 

... 

.>.. 

... 

... 

u 

aq. 

7 

... 

0 

... 

... 

... 

J" 

... 

i. 

64 

M.  W. 

6 

... 

8 

... 

8 

.... 

IS 

Jl.  c. 

7 

.,, 

5 

... 

1 

-^ 

*" 

1 

.#. 

66 

M.  W. 

7 

1 

1 

... 

4 

... 

... 

1 

... 

M 

».v. 

6 

i 

4 

... 

,*** 

«*•• 

... 

.J. 

66 

C.  M'C. 

IB 

».f 

« 

... 

... 

tt* 

... 

... 

16 

JI.R 

•6 

... 

1 

5 

M. 

—  . 

... 

... 

67 

C.  MfC. 

e 

... 

2 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

le 

C.F. 

7 

•V 

6 

... 

... 

... 

-... 

... 

a 

68 

J.  M'D. 

6 

6 

1 

.... 

... 

... 

.— 

a? 

^F. 

7 

•<* 

3 

3 

.^ 

-*.. 

a. 

69 

H.Ma>. 

7 

... 

6 

f 

1 

-•*• 

... 

1 

.— 

i» 

J.F. 

<6 

•  <• 

6 

... 

... 

«*. 

.... 

... 

-.. , 

60 

A.  M'D. 

t 

... 

1 

... 

5 

... 

... 

... 

19 

5.Q. 

6 

8 

8 

... 

... 

.... 

—  . 

... 

••• . 

61 

A,  WE. 

6 

..* 

6 

... 

... 

... 

*.. 

... 

... 

»• 

^G. 

.6 

... 

4 

... 

2 

.•• 

«• 

... 

•»• 

62 

M.H'G. 

B 

1 

4 

1 

... 

... 

... 

.- 

2J 

>LG. 

l« 

1 

2 

8 

... 

-.. 

... 

.... 

63 

F.  Ml. 

B 

... 

6 

... 

„. 

... 

.— 

SS 

A.G 

« 

.V 

6 

... 

1 

... 

..... 

... 

.  -v  - 

64 

A,M% 

7 

4 

... 

2 

... 

.j^- 

1 

.— 

e28 

^.G. 

16 

'r 

3 

... 

8 

_ 

^.. 

... 

... 

66 

¥..  M'l. 

6 

... 

6 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

.... 

r    04 

S.G, 

16 

... 

6 

... 

*.. 

*.. 

... 

... 

66 

M.M'L. 

7 

4 

... 

2 

... 

>" 

1 

.._ 

85 

».o. 

,6 

.,. 

8 

... 

8 

.... 

,. 

•  <• . 

67 

M.?. 

8 

... 

1 

... 

6 

.•» 

M- 

... 

1 

29 

».Q. 

6 

1 

6 

... 

... 

.... 

•*• 

... 

68 

M.C. 

7 

... 

6 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

27 

^.9. 

6 

... 

6 

... 

.... 

.»■ 

... 

•.•■ 

69 

p.  a 

7 

... 

> 

... 

2 

■•• 

... 

... 

... 

!28 

^H. 

;7 

.,. 

6 

.... 

... 

... 

St* 

... 

5. 

70 

M.C. 

7 

... 

7 

... 

... 

V 

... 

... 

(    29 

J.H. 

|6 

•V 

6 

... 

... 

... 

^>.. 

... 

71 

B.C. 

7 

... 

1 

6 

.». 

.... 

... 

... 

,80 

C.  H. 

«. 

.•f 

« 

.... 

... 

... 

*#•• 

... 

... 

72 

S.C. 

e 

... 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

.1* 

31 

^H. 

i6 

■V 

6 

I 

... 

*.. 

•••. 

73 

M.D. 

8 

... 

6 

... 

1 

... 

... 

.»• 

1 

8? 

M.M. 

16 

s 

4 

... 

... 

.... 

... 

... 

74 

A.D. 

7 

... 

4 

3 

... 

,.• 

... 

.88 

p.  M. 

|6 

... 

S 

.... 

... 

... 

«•• 

... 

.«• 

75 

J.D. 

« 

8 

3 

... 

1 

... 

r- 

1 

... 

84 

JI.  M. 

6 

•V 

3 

8 

•  « 

^.* 

... 

•f. 

76 

H.F. 

7 

... 

7 

... 

... 

•r- 

#•• 

... 

35 

<M.M. 

6 

... 

6 

... 

1 

^. 

*•• 

... 

... 

77 

M.F. 

8 

... 

6 

... 

1 

... 

.P" 

... 

1 

,     3« 

JIM. 

6 

... 

6 

... 

».. 

■f** 

... 

V. 

78 

M.G. 

7 

1 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.     87 

RM. 

7 

i 

8 

... 

t 

■  •• 

... 

... 

1 

79 

M.  H. 

7 

... 

7 

... 

... 

... 

.... 

...' 

... 

,     38 

GP. 

7 

.•. 

6 

1 

...* 

«•. 

1 

80 

M.  0. 

7 

... 

3 

... 

4 

... 

.... 

... 

... 

39 

A.  R. 

7 

... 

6 

... 

1 

•«• 

... 

... 

1 

81 

K      £. 

7 

i 

2 

...' 

4 

... 

•  ■• 

... 

... 

40 

M.Jt. 

6 

... 

6 

... 

*•• 

... 

... 

82 

M.K. 

9 

... 

7 

... 

... 

... 

0 

... 

41 

E.R 

6 

... 

2 

... 

4 

••• 

.... 

... 

... 

88 

aM. 

7 

... 

0 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

42 

B.B. 

6 

... 

6 

... 

<•• 

... 

... 

84 

J.H. 

7 

... 

2 

... 

5 

... 

... 

... 

' 

266 

18 

184 

- 

50 

- 

- 

2 

12 

283 

19 

180 

- 

71 

- 

- 

8 

6 

4o 

■^^ 

"V 

'     " 
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APPENDIX   LI— continued. 

Analysis  of  the   Offences  of  which   Female   Habitual  Offenders  in  Glasgow  Prison 

were  convicted  during  1893. 


5 

a 

il 

c  — 

3 

Whereof  for 

OB 

3 

^  i 

Whereof  for 

i 

1 
"a 

1- 

2 

Q 

1 

It 

ai 

t 

i 
i 

4; 

It 
§1 

o 

>5 

3 
•a 

14 

.  <^  1 

s 
1 

=1'  & 

1 

4j 
^    1 

85 

R.  M. 

8 

7 

... 

... 

I 

132 

E.  S. 

9 

8 

1 

86 

H.O. 

2 

5 

133 

A.  S. 

8 

1 

3 

4 

87 

M.Q. 

... 

2 

5 

"t 

134. 

C.  T. 

8 

o 

6 

...  ,  ... 

88 

M.R 

7 

... 

... 

135 

A.  M'C. 

10 

8 

1 

i 

89 

J.  S. 

1 

6 

1 

136 

C.  M'a 

8 

3 

5 

90 

J.  S. 

2 

4 

1 

, 

137 

H.  MD. 

8 

1 

5 

2 

91 

E.  S. 

1 

4 

... 

2 

1 

138 

C.  M'D. 

8 

... 

5 

3 

..'. 

92 

M.S. 

1 

S 

1 

139 

M.  M'E. 

8 

1 

« 

1 

..  ' . . 

93 
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Al^PENDIX  LI.—continued. 


Analysis  of  the  Offences  of  which  Female   Habitual   Offenders  in  Glasgow  Prison 

were  convicted  during  1883. 
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APPENDIX    LII. 

CITY  OF  DUNDEK 
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mental Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders,  dice.,  i.e.,  persons  apprehended  or  cited  above  four  times  during 
1893,  whoB«r  easetr  were  dealt  wHk  before  th«  Drmdee  City  Police  Oowt 
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APPENDIX    Llll—<mlinued. 


Analysis  of  the  Offences  of  Females  apprehended  in  Edinburgh  upwards  of  Four  times  in  1893 — continued. 
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appendix;  LiiiA. 

AjiouNT  of  Mctoey  paid  for  Liberation  ci  Prisoners  after  Reception  in  Prison,  for  the 
year  ending  3  Ist  March  1895.; 


Glasgow, 

Barlinnie, 

^mboTgh, 

Aberdeen 

Ayi 

Qreenock, 

Perth 

Dnndee, 

Total, 


.Sberiil  Courts. 

Police  Courts;  1 

t              1 

Justice  of  Peace 
Court*.   , 

£    8.    d. 
99.10    0 

£  s.  a. 

918    5    4 

.£  «.  a. 

S<  18  10.. 

921    4    p 

50    5    0 

86  12    6 

147    4    » 

8  10    0 

1«    8    6 

164    6    p 

... 

68    &    0 

36  15    P 

15  18    6 

8  10    0 

198    7    0 

0  12  .6 

54    9    9 

67  18   0 

... 

60  17    6 

28S    6    9 

10  IS    0 

421  10    1 

2,682    6  10 

88    1    0 
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APPENDIX  LIV. 

Table  showing  Particulars  of  Accommodation  for  Casual  Sick  Poor  in  Scotland 

at  1st  January  1895. 


OoxntTT  ASO  DiSTBICr. 

Nnmber  of 
Parishes. 

Number  of  Parishes  having  Accommodation  in 

Nnmber  of 

Parishes  having 

no  Casual  Sick 

Poor  Accom- 

modatiou. 

0^^''='=        Room. 
House.      1      '■^'""- 

Common 
Lodging 
Hotise. 

Poorhoose. 

Local  Hoa- 
piUl. 

NOKTHKRX    HIGH- 
LAN  U  DKTEICT. 

Banff,    .... 

23 

2                    2 

1 

— 

... 

18 

Elgin,   .       .       .        . 

19 

'          i           ' 

1 

2 

3 

11 

Nairn,   .... 

i 

... 

2 

... 

.    3 

Invarness,     . 

32 

4 

2 

1 

3 

... 

22 

BoM 

33 

1 

4 

1 

4 

... 

23 

Sntherland,    . 

13 

2 

2 

... 

1 

... 

8 

Caithnoaa,     . 

10 

2 

3 

... 

... 

5 

Orkney, 

1           ^* 

4 

... 

... 

1 

1 

18 

Shetland, 

U 

... 

2 

12 

Toul,      . 

•172 

16          1          14 

4 

15 

4 

119 

SOUtHERN  HIGHLAND 
DiSTEICT. 

1 

Aberdeen, 

83 

16 

19 

3 

I 

t44 

Argyll,.        .       .        . 

88 

... 

7 

■•■ 

tsi 

Bote,     .... 

6 

... 

...     • 

t6 

Dumbarton,  . 

12 

1 

2 

+9 

Forfcr 

63 

6     • 

4 

1 

1 

t41 

Kincardine^   . 

19 

1 

4 

' 

... 

... 

+14 

Perth 

71 

3 

18 

8 

... 

1 

+46 

Total.      . 

282 

27 

49 

12 

•       3 

+191 

•  SOUTII-EASTEEN 
DISTEICT. 

1 

.Berwick, 

'82 

14 

_         ( 

2 

... 

1 

10 

daoknaaDao, 

6 

1 

2 

... 

... 

1 

Edintwigb,   . 

30 

7 

1 

9 

... 

6 

Fife,      ...        . 

63 

9 

M 

... 

6 

1 

88 

HadJiugton, 

24 

0 

... 

1 

2 

14 

Kinross, 

5 

3 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Linlithgow,  . 

13 

2 

1 

1 

... 

8 

Peebles, 

14 

8 

... 

4 

8 

,  Roibntgh,     . 

81 

6 

.    ... 

3 

... 

16 

Selkirk,         .       .        . 

« 

■  :2 

... 

... 

... 

3 

Stirling. 

23 

1 

3                   -8 

I 

I 

,     ,.  1 

14  '. 

<                 Totil,      . 

I          2l<i 
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114.,  . 
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APEENDK    LV. 

J'EISOJSrS,  SCOTLAND. 

COMMITMENTS  AND  EEGOilMITMENTS— 1864-aeaa. 


ConjinjlaM»ta,  leas             | 

Percentage 

TXAJU 

Ti«nifer8. 

the  Year. 

Becomuitted. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

T(rtal,    : 

M. 

M. 

.v^ 

1«4,         .        ,        .        , 

14,822 

10,006 

24(1828 

3.068 

ft,  234 

7,'292 

21 

42 

a? 

1865 

16,138 

9,882 

25,016 

3.411 

8,861 

7J272 

23' 

89 

29 

18*6 

15,061 

10,065 

26jl06 

8,346 

8,941 

7;286 

22 

89 

i) 

1867 

16,817 

9,909 

26,726 

8,542 

8,552 

7/094 

22 

86 

'21 

1888 

16,471 

10,872 

26,848 

3,664 

8,794 

71356 

22 

87 

SJ 

1869 

16,95« 

10,206 

27,160 

8,681 

14,849 

8,580 

22 

48 

SI 

1870,         ..... 

17,607 

11,243 

28^850 

4,09S 

P,984 

10;077 

28 

iS 

3> 

1871 

16,939 

10.967 

27,896 

4,027 

P,746 

9,778 

24 

■V2 

■Si 

1872,         .... 

19,056 

12,672 

8]«727 

4,28i6 

16,643 

10,828 

22 

62 

Zi 

1878,         .... 

20,669 

12,160 

32,819 

4,887 

6,182 

9,669 

21 

48 

2) 

D«oenniftl  Average, 

16,861 

10,746 

27,697 

8,789 

4,769 

8,608 

22 

44 

n 

1874 

22,901 

18,224 

36,126 

4,866 

S,629 

10;  496 

21 

<3 

19 

•1876 

26,787 

16,606 

43,393 

•6,946 

•9,457 

•16,408 

26 

67 

as 

1876 

27,448 

16,420 

43,868 

6,863 

7,771 

14,634 

26 

47 

■88 

1677,        „        .        .        . 

28,987 

17,183 

46,170 

7,120 

.8,488 

15,608 

26 

49 

34 

1878,         .        .        .        , 

£0.411 

18,336 

48,746 

6,834 

S,496 

16,329 

22 

46 

■81 

i«r> 

28,484 

16,491 

44„976 

4,914 

7.777 

12,691 

17 

•47 

28 

188D.         .... 

81.746 

19,046 

£0,751 

6,239 

7.672 

12,911 

17 

40 

25 

1881,         .... 

80,750 

17,094 

47,844 

7,020 

7,236 

14,256 

28 

42 

30 

1882,          .... 

81,579 

16,927 

48,606 

6,019 

7,174 

13,UB 

U 

4B 

ST 

1883 

81,479 

17,441 

48,920 

6,136 

7,814 

13,960 

m 

iB 

29 

Deoenaiitl  Average, 

29,067 

16,877 

46,934 

6,196 

7,761 

18,9«7 

21 

46 

«D 

Inereue  per  cent,  on  Aver-  \ 
*ge  for  1864-7A     .        ./ 

72 

67 

66 

66 

63 

64 

... 

\ 

•  •• 

1884, 

82,968 

18,516 

61i«478 

6,48» 

7,872 

14,306 

20 

i9 

» 

1886, 

29,476 

10,768 

46,233 

6,296 

7,166 

12,461 

18 

«3 

n 

18041, 

28,641 

16,942 

4^583 

6,648 

7,864 

13,012 

20 

48 

89 

1887, 

28,896 

15,213 

46,108 

4,878 

7,718 

12,391 

16 

<6 

■27 

1888, 

80,321 

17,294 

47,615 

5,107 

7,784 

12,961 

17 

u 

27 

1889, 

29,032 

17,867 

46,899 

5,781 

«,060 

13,841 

20 

46 

80 

1M4>, 

30,574 

18,016 

48,689 

7,009 

7,733 

14,742 

28 

43 

SO 

1891. 

^ 

JiUBO 

17,944 

48,504 

6,637 

7,766 

14,303 

21 

18 

99 

18»». 

>                •                • 

80,874 

17,867 

48,731 

6,800 

7,480 

14,230 

22 

42 

29 

j^aa. 

.       - 

.82,088 

ia,6fiO 

m,7iS 

7.006 

8,250 

16,266 

22 

44 

30 

Decennial  Average, 

80,842 

17,706 

48,048 

6,036 

7,714 

18,749 

10 

44 

29 

Increase  per  cent,  on  Aver- 

/Deere 
K  8 

ase  per  xe 

nt 

age  for  1874-88,     . 

4 

6 

6 

... 

1 

Tear  1876.     In  Glasgow  Prison  lalone  there  were  2000  Uales  and  3800  Females  recommitted  over  previous  year. 

"Wm.  Donauwcoi, 

APPENDIX  LVI. 
SCOTTISH  PRISONS. 


Javenilee.  jindei'  Twelye  Tears  of  Age  committed  to  Prieons  and  Legalised 

Police  Cells  in  the  Years 

18831,  1888,  and  1893. 

Prisons  and  Police 
Cells. 

1883. 

1688. 

1893. 

Prisons  and  Police 
Cells. 

1888. 

1888. 

1898. 

M. 

F. 

Tot. 

M. 

F. 

Tot. 

M. 

P. 

Tot. 

M. 

F. 

Tot 

M. 

F. 

Tot 

H. 

9. 

rot. 

Pritons. 
Aberdeen,      . 

8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

4 

Police  CelU. 
Banff,     . 

8 



8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

kyt,       . 

I 

1 

7 

7 

1 

... 

1 

Campbelltown, 
Dunblane, 

1 

1 

2 

fi 

A 

Barnmde,      •       . 

11 

... 

11 

... 

Dondee, 

10 

10 

18 

18 

4 

i 

i 

Dunfermline, 

... 

Bdinbuff^, 

10 

10 

38 

8 

26 

14 

14 

Dunoon, 

... 

... 

Glasgow.        I 

61 

3 

64 

26 

2 

27 

10 

'i 

11 

Falkirk, 

2 

... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

Qreenock,      . 

4 

•  *• 

4 

8 

8 

7 

*.* 

7 

Forfar,    . 

1 

1 

... 

Inverness,      . 

4 

... 

4 

6 

1 

7 

8 

•.. 

8 

Fraserburgh,  . 

... 

•.> 

Kirkwall,       .        . 

1 

•  •• 

1 

.•• 

... 

•  •. 

... 

••• 

... 

Galashiels, 

... 

i 

i 

1 

s 

Lerwick.         , 
Mazwelltown, 
Perth  Oeneial, 

>>> 

... 

... 

... 

,, 

... 

..* 

Greenlaw, 

4 

... 

•  .. 

6 

... 

6 

6 

... 

6 

1 

*.• 

1 

Haddington,   . 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

2 

... 

.*. 

Hawick, 

... 

3 

8 

... 

.« 

Stomoway,     . 

... 

... 

2 

... 

2 

1 

... 

1 

Huntly,  . 

Kinross, 

Lochgilphead, 

i 

"i 

1 

i 

... 

••• 

•J 

Priton*  now  doitd. 

Montrose, 

2 

... 

2 

... 

Oban,      . 

S 

3 

Cnpar,    .       . 

... 

... 

... 

•  •> 

... 

... 

Peterhead,      . 

DingwaU,       . 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

Portree,  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•■• 

Dambarton,  . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

Stonehaven,    . 

... 

... 

•M 

Elgin,     . 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Thurso,  . 

... 

... 

Haddington,  . 

..• 

... 

... 

•.. 

... 

Wigtown, 

1 

1 

■  >• 

Jedbnrgb, 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

Edinburgh,     . 

1 

1 

14 

1 

15 

S 

... 

( 

LlnlltfagCFW,    .       . 
PaWrtey,  . 

11 

n 

6 

... 

.. 

... 

Total,    . 

166 

6 

172 

184 

« 

U2 

68 

.6 

«t 

Perth  Losal,  . 

5 

... 

.... 

...   ' 

... 

Selkirk, 

6 

... 

a 

... 

1 

Stirling. 

1 

5 

...  1    5 

... 

... 

... 

..." 

1 

"ffht.  >Bo«iaB«aoH,  Asty. 
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APPENDK  ex: 


DUNnEE"  Gpra  police 

BatnrBi  tbovuii^  pasBanft;  brwight  b^ra:  thft.  Dundaa 
Police  Ck>aii-dttrifis  tfa»  mmth  at  'SawmBbeif  Idft^  tarn 
ABmalti  BreacBr  of.  the  Peace,  amf  DiBorfbrlyGondHict, 
and:  tfiA  aumJaac  under  tbe  lufloeBce  of.  nq.iu>n  and' 
the.  '*»f^'—  aolber  wiun  a&ncet  eeiifluttedw 


1 

■        11            . 

i       13 

.    ii' 

1          ■»■         ,*         vr 
I' 

ei. 

2       S.      •" 

ai 

.       2       fe       " 

O 
Ml 
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a*.         t«          « 
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<•»»•«- 

1          «■ 
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o          o           0« 

!3""  o 
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■1         ^>-        » 
>a          oe          f« 

tti. 

.,          g          • 

to 
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5      3*- 

•a 
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:       ■      ^     i            1 

f    1    1        1 

Hbte. — ^This  ntnm  does  not  inclnde  cases  ■gshiBt' persons  fbr 
Iwin^  drank  sud  incapable,  driving  witiiont  ligiits,  f6ottNrll 
playing  on  streets;  brotbel  keeping,  shetxening,  controven- 
tfons  (?  local' bye-Is ws,  Ac. 

D.  HSWAK, 
ChitfCbnttabk. 


APMlfDiX   LXL 


THE  ELMIRA  REFORMATORY, 
NEW  YORK  STATK 

CHAROBa  AOAINSI  THB  MANAOKBa  AND 
SUEEBUfTBKDEKX. 

The  Decigion  of  th*.  Governor  of  New  York  State^ 

Qovemor  Flower  made,  public  the  reports  of  Biv  Auetia. 
Flint  and  Assembly  man  Isael  T.  Deyo,  Un  nuyoal^  of 
tlM  Oonwniamin,.  on.  tiae  lOth  Deeamber  1694,  and  witli 
tbetB-hia  own.  deoisioa  dismianng  tbe-  charge*  against  the 
Boao^  of  Mamgera,  on.  the  gronnd  that  cruelty'  had  net 
been  practieed  at  the  institution,  and  that  they  irere 
^nndless.  He  also  made  public  the  minorrhr  report, 
mgmi  by  Ex-Jndge  William  L.  Learned.  This  report, 
wnile  it  sustains  some  of  the  charges,  gives  no  excuse  for  the 
gross  and  libellous  assaults  on  Supermtendent  Erockwa;:. 

In.  hia  decision,  which,  is  in.  pact  aa  follows,,  the  Oovcmor 
saysi — 

'TSe  Oovemer  has  no  power  to  leiiime  orto  appoint  a  snperin>- 
tendem  of  the  Reftrmatory:  Tliat  powo*  is  lodged  with  the 
Board  of  Managers.  I  have  power  to  remove  the-  managers',  after 
giving  them  anr  oppormnity-  tot  be  heard  upon  written  charges. 
This'  is  the  prooeeding  now  befbre  me:  R  naturally  mrolves 
primarily  the  charges  against  aiperlntwidcnt  Bhjckway.  -  If  he  it 


guifty  of  inffitetlny  tlie'  inhuman,  degrading,  ancf'crBrf  ponMimentS' 
attribtitedto-hini-,  the  managers  are-  cartainiynegHgent  in  pei  milting^ 
such*  practicesT  t9  contifniet 

•Wittlin  eighf  dfcys-  alter  t!te  service'  of  tiie'ofaarges'  npon-  them 
thcmanagers' entered'  a  general'  denial,  and*  tUeieu|jan<atuomuKtee' 
was  appointod  to  take  testimony,  and  to  repart  t^nw tile  material 
facts  found.  That  Commission  consisted"  of  the'  Hbn:  WHSanr  E. 
Learned  of  Albany,  formerly  Jnstict  of  the  Snprema  Cburf,  Dr. 
Ausnrr  tTinf  of  New  York  City;  one  of  thefbremost  physialbgis»'«f 
the  world',  and'  the  Hon.  Israel  T.  Deywof  Binghaniton,  a-Utwyer 
of  ability,  who  has  served  a  long  time  in  the  State  Legishture,  and' 
is  familiar  with  our  State  reformatory  and  prison  system. 

'  It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  that  the  testimony  shows, 
according  to  both  repoits  of  findings,  (hat  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
harrowing  statements  published  in  newspapers  of  injuries  alleged  to 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  General  Superintendent  or  his  sub- 
ordinates upon  inmates  of  the  Reformatory.  Upon  this  poinf  all' 
three  Commissioners  find  substantially  the  same  f&cts„  and'exonerate 
tKe  managers  and  the  superintendent: 


CQBFORAL  PUHiaBliBNir   LAMXVh^ 

•  Btelbre  proceeding  fimfier  in  ihisdn^etion,  it  becomes  necesnry 
to- consider  whether  corporal  puni^ment  in  the  Reformatory  iynot 
prohibited  by  statute.  The  question  is  not  strictly  pertmenf  to  this' 
inquiry,  for  it  was  not  claimed  in  the  chaises  against  the  inairageis 
that  corporal  punishment  is  unlawful,  or  that  they  were  violalingf 
the  law  in  permitting  the  superintendenr  to  infficf  corporar  punidt>- 
ment.  But  the  claim  was  made  by  counsel  on  the  submission'  of 
the  case  to  the  Commissioners.  At  most,  the  unlawfulness  of 
corpora)  ptmishment  in  the  Reformatory  is  a  disputed  point,  with* 
the  weight  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  managers. 


THE   CASE  OF    HOBKS  AARON. 

■  There  is  one  other  conspicuous  case  of  flogging  which  deserves 
consideration..  It  is  that  of  Moses  Aaron,  who  was  flagged  several 
times,  and  punished  in  "seclusion"  and  "rest-cure"  cells,  al- 
though it  appeared  afterward  that  he  was  insane,  and  that  during 
a  part  of  the  period  of  his  punishment  he  was  under  the  observance 
of  the  Reformatory  physician  as  to  his  sanity.  This  is  the  only 
case  of  the  kind  reBorded  by  the  majcrity  of  the  Canunissioni  as 
established  by  the  evidence.  It  was  established  that  the  Board  of 
Managers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  case ;  indeed,  that  no  one  seemed  aware  of  the 
facts  until  the-fUl  detail^  were  brouf^t  out  by  this  investfgatioK. 

'Corporal  punishment  necessarily  implies  physical  pain,  and'all. 
pain  is  not  orualty.  Ali  the  Commissioners  agree  that  the  evidence 
exonerates  Mr.  Brocfcway  from  any  cruelties  which  inflicted  sersona 
or  permanent  injuries  upon  convicts.  Whether  he  was  ' '  cruel"  in 
spanking  too  many  times,  or  too  severely  within  that  limitation  of 
not  producing  injury,  is.  partially  a  matter  of  fact  and  partially  a 
matter  of  sensitiveness,  depending  upon  the  point  of  view.  I  do 
not  think  that  an  assertion  of  cruelty  is  justified  by  the  facts.  QT 
course  the  superintendent  may  have  been  unnecessarily  harsh  in 
sone  instances ;  1  beDeve  ho  was,  bat  in  the  main  be  seems  to 
have  exercised  his  authority  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  withi 
great  moderation  and  care,  and  his  occasional  lapses  have  not. 
justified  a  sweeping  or  general  condemnation  of  his  methods.and. 
practices.  But  whether  corporal  punishment  is  advisable  or  not, 
the  law  as  it  affects  all  penal  institutions  ought  to  be  clear,  and'  if 
public  sentiment  is  opposed  to  corporal  purmhment,  the  Legisto'- 
ture  should  voice  that  sentiment  in  unmistakable  language.  Com- 
missioners  Flint  and  Deyo,  however,  find  that  corporal  punishment,' 
tmder  proper  restrictions  and  regulations;  is  prefisrable  to  other 
methods  of  punishment,  which  must  necessarily  take  its  pbceif 
corporal  punishment  shall  be  abolished. 

'  The  findings  relative  to  other  methods  of  punishment,  indndlng' 
the  so-called  "seclusion"  and  "rest  cure"  cells,  do  not  show 
confinement,  except  for  conduct  in  wilful  violation  of  the- just  rei- 
qtiirements  of  the  institution.  Discipline  must  be  observed,  and 
convicts  cannot  be  htmtoursd. 


■EHX  FAROLB  SYSTBM. 

'  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  power  to  grant  paroles  has  been 
abused'.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  managers,  relating  to  the  release  of  prisonets 
on  parole,  are  reasonable  and  proper. 


XBANSFBBS  TO   STATE   PBI80N. 

'  The  matter  of  transfers  of  incorrigible  prisoners  from  the 
Reformatory  to  the  State  prisons  was  referred  to  at  length  in'  my 
annual  message  to  the  Legislature  last  January,  and  later  in  a 
special  message.  It  i»  a  matter  for  legislation,  and  reflects  no 
blame  upon  the  managers,  although,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  coirvicts  in  the  Reformatory,  they  may  at  times  have  allTnated 
somewhat  the  degree  of  incorrigibility  requisite  for  a  transfer.  I 
pointed  our  in  my  communication  to  the  Legislature,  as-  Jmlge 
Learned' again  points  out  in  his  findings  in  this  investigation,  that 
the  transfer  of  prisoners  to  State  prison  practically  consigns  them 
to  prison  for  the  longest  term  prescribed  by  the  Penal  Code  for 
their  offences,  and  I  added  : — "  In  my  judgment  this  systemshotiM 
be  altogether  abolished,  or  else  so  far  modified  as  eflfectually  to -pro 
Mbit  abuse.  The  managers  ought  not  to  be  clotlie4  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  committing  to  prison  for  long  terms  penons 
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sent  by  the  courts  to  the  Refonnatory  for  purposes  of  reformation. 
Transfers  should  be  made  only  for  ^>od  cause,  and  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  court  in  which  the  person  sought  to  be  transferred  was 
convicted,  so  that  the  punishment  may  be  properly  adjusted,  or 
dae  other  legal  proceedings  should  be  required  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  injustice.  I  respectfully  recommend  such  legislation  as 
will  correct  the  evils  now  existing." 

'  No  change  in  the  law  was  made,  however,  and  the  evil  still 
exists.  Six  hundred  and  eight  transfers  have  been  made  under 
the  statute,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  the  power 
has  in  no  case  been  abused  by  the  managers. 


TBK  0HAR0B8   NOT  JU8TIFIBD. 

'  I  have  given  painstaking  study  to  the  consideration  of  the 
charges  against  the  managers,  and  my  conclusion  is  that  the  evidence 
does  not  justify  their  removal  from  office.  While  in  some  respects 
the  managers  deserve  criticism,  as  do  their  subordinates,  they  are 
not  guilty  of  permitting  gross  abuses  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, or  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  The  managers  are 
honourable  men,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and 
jealous  of  its  fiiir  name.  They  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
siervices,  and  consequently  cannot  be  expected  to  give  all  their  time 
to  its  interests.  A  large  part  of  the  details  of  the  management 
must  necessarily  be  entrusted  to  their  superintendent  and  other 
subordinates.  The  managers  are  of  course  responsible  If  abuses 
«xist,  but  in  spite  of  the  vehemence  of  the  attacks  upon  the  institu- 
tion it  has  not  been  successfully  shown  that  grave  abuses  do  exist, 
or  have  existed  luider  the  present  management 

'The  charges  are,  in  the  main,  not  proven,  and  are  therefore 
4lismissed.  '  RoswEix  P.  Flower.' 


THE  ELMIRA  REFORMATORY. 

Majurity  Rkfobt. 

Dr.  Austin  Flint  and  Abskmblyman  Isbakl  Deyo 

FIND  MUCH   TO  PbAISE,    LiTTLB  TO   CONDEMN. 

The  niajoiity  report,  signed  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint  and 
Aaaeniblyuian  Israel  T.  Deyu,  b^ins  by  relating  the 
«ppointment  and  oi^anisatiuu  of  tbe  Committee,  and  re- 
grets tbat  Judge  Learned  dissents.     It  says  : — 

'  We  diverged  so  widely,  however,  in  our  views  upon  many  of 
the  material  points  involved,  that  we  are  unable  to  unite  in  a  report, 
without  either  admitting  cert-tin  findings  which  all  of  us  deemed 
essential,  or  yielding  honest  convictions,  a  proposition  which  none 
of  us  could  entertain.' 

After  setting  forth  the  power  of  tbe  ttovenor  to  remove 
the  managers,  though  not  the  (}eneral  Superintendent,  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  inquiry  is  discussed,  and  it  is 
stated  :— 

'  A  thorough  personal  examination  has  been  made  of  the 
Reformatoiy  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  investi- 
gation. Every  cotutesy  and  facility  was  afforded  to  us  to  inspect 
tbe  actual  woricings  of  tbe  institution,  in  its  various  branches,  and 
to  converse  privately  with  the  inmates,  of  which  we  freely  availed 
ourselves. 

■  The  complainants,  without  restriction  to  any  specific  issues, 
were  permitted,  without  objection,  to  introduce  evidence  to  support, 
upon  any  theory  of  the  case,  the  general  charges  preferred  against 
tbe  managers,  of  "  misconduct,  incompetency,  and  neglect  of  duty." 
All  the  books  and  records  of  the  institution  called  for  were  placed 
before  us,  and  the  complainants  had  ample  opportunity  to  examine 
the  same.' 

'  In  many  instances,  however,'  the  report  continues,  '  we 
deemed  it  advisable  to  go  outside  the  line  of  prosecution  and 
deieDce  marked  out  by  the  attorneys  for  the  respective  parties, 
and  called  witnesses  on  our  own  account  relative  to  any  matter 
which  would  throw  light  on  the  management  ^  the  Reformatory. 

'  This  course  was  taken  because  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  lay 
before  the  Governor  the  fullest  information  obtainable  within  the 
limits  of  our  Commission,  regarding  the  practical  workings  of  the 
Reformatory,  and  the  alleged  abuses  connected  with  its  manage- 
ment We  believe  our  report  covers  every  material  fiact  upon  which 
a  finding  was  requested,  whether  embraced  by  the  charges  speci- 
fically preferred  against  the  managers  or  not' 

BISTOHY   AND  DBVBLOPMENT. 

'  The  history  and  development  of  the  Reformatory  is  taken  up 
next,  and  imder  that  head  tbe  Act  creating  the  Reformatory  is 
cited,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Mr. 
Brockway,  General  Superintendent,  and  the  early  history  of  tbe 
institution  is  gone  into.  The  report  says  : — "  The  statute,  in  very 
broad  and  general  terms  established,  or  indicated  rather,  the  out- 
lines of  a  reformatory  system.  The  development  of  that  system, 
putting  it  into  practical  operation,  and  the  working  out  of  a 
multitude  of  dcuils,  were  left  almost  wholly  to  the  Board  of 
Managers." 


OKNKRAL  FBATURKS  OF  TBI  BEFOBMATOBY. 

'  In  view  of  the  excellent  results  that  have  been  accomplished  at 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  in  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  of  the 
recognised  prominence  of  the  institution  as  an  example  of  a 
practical  application  of  the  highest  scientific  theories  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  criminal,  we  should  fall  far  short  of  our  duty,  aitd  do 
inexcusable  injury  to  the  cause  of  prison  refcmn,  did  we  omit  to 
clearly  distinguisit  between  the  defects  or  errors  in  the  internal 
management  of  the  institation  and  the  institution  itselL 

'  From  our  personal  examination,  as  well  as  from  the  evidence 
brought  before  us  on  this  investigation,  we  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  and  general  excellence  of  the  work 
that  is  being  accomplished  at  the  Reformatory.  Certain  deiixts  or 
errors  in  the  internal  management  were  brought  to  light  To  those 
we  shall  refer  later. ' 

The  institation,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  remarkable  exhi- 
bition of  detailed  organisation.  It  combines  within  itself  a 
prison,  a  school  of  letters,  a  school  of  technology,  a  school 
of  physical  training,  a  series  of  mantifacturing  departments, 
and  a  military  camp,  wherein  the  pupil,  the  worker,  and 
cadet,  is  a  felon  whom  societT,  for  its  own  protection,  has 
been  compelled  to  deprive  of  his  liberty. 

'  The  convicts  received  here  are  felons  sentenced  to  the  Reforma- 
tory for  offences  among  the  gravest  known  to  our  laws.  They  come 
largely  from  tbe  lowest  stratum  of  society,  imgovcmed  and  un- 
governable, ignorant,  intemperate,  contaminated  from  early  youth 
by  bad  home  surroundings  and  associations,  without  trades  or 
legitimate  callings.  All,  however,  are  not  instinctive  or  natural 
criminals.  Some  clearty  belong  to  that  class  known  as  accidental 
or  occasional  criminals,  who,  with  difterent  training  and  surround- 
ings, might  have  been,  instead  of  a  hindrance,  an  aid  to  tbe 
advancement  and  progress  of  society.  The  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  has  been  attempted  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  is  how  to 
take  this  class  of  vicious  and  unfortunate  men,  and  return  them  to 
society,  honest,  law-abiding,  self-supporting  citizens  ;  how  to  pro- 
tect society  through  the  reformation  of  the  criminaL 

'  The  machinery  employed  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  looking 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem,  is  complex  and  intricate.  Tbe 
statute  does  not  describe  it  Indeed,  the  statute  itself,  as  it  has 
been  modified  from  time  to  time,  is  but  the  expression  in  general 
terms  of  the  ideas  which  were  being  worked  oat  at  Elmira  at  the. 
various  stages  of  their  growth  and  development' 

The  indeterminate  sentence,  accompanied  by  reductions 
and  promotions  in  grade  and  release  on  parole,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  system.  Theoretically,  at  least, 
the  prisoner  may,  within  certain  limits,  terminate  or  con- 
tinue the  period  of  his  imprisonment  at  will. 

'  Under  tbe  rules  adopted  by  the  managers  to  carry  into  effect 
this  piovision  of  the  statute,  it  is  possiUe  for  any  prisoner,  for 
whatever  offence  he  may  have  been  convicted,  and  regardless  o< 
the  maximMm  length  of  term  for  which  he  might  have  been  impri- 
soned, to  obtain  by  good  conduct  his  release  upon  parole  in  twelve 
months,  and  his  absolute  release  in  six  months  longer. 

'  The  marking  and  the  wage-earning  plans  are  really  ports  of  a 
single  system.  Each  convict  is  debited  and  credited  in  dollars  and 
cents. ,  according  to  a  certain  scale,  with  gains  and  losses  in  school, 
labour,  and  deportment  From  the  time  of  his  admission  tbe  con- 
vict is  put  in  the  position  of  a  wage-earner,  being  charged  for  his 
board,  clothing,  losses  in  labour  and  demeanour,  and  credited 
with  his  earnings.  To  maintain  his  standing  in  grade  tbe  convict 
must  maintain  a  credit  balance  to  his  account  ;  and,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  his  release  on  parole,  he  must  have  accumulated  suffident 
money  to  carry  him  to  his  destination  and  defi-ay  his  expenses  until 
he  receives  his  first  wages.  These  general  provisions  are  modified 
by  some  exceptions,  whereby  monetary  losses  may,  for  special 
reasons,  be  remitted  or  recovo-ed. 

'  Under  this  system  convicts  may,  and  in  many  instances  do, 
earn  a  considerable  balance  to  their  credit  before  parole,  which  is 
paid  to  them  in  money. 

THB  INMATK   MONITOR  SYSTEM. 

'  Under  the  inmate  monitor  system  it  is  possible  for  charges  to 
be  preferred  against  a  convict  through  malice  or  jealousy,  or  to  be 
withheld  through  favour,  which  might  affect  his  standing,  his  sub- 
sequent treatment,  and  even  the  duration  of  his  imprisonment 
This  would  be  possible  under  any  system.  Reasonable  precautions 
are,  however,  taken  to  protect  a  convict  from  undeserved  reports, 
and  we  think  the  dangers  from  this  source  are  slight,  and  the 
instances  In  which  injustice  has  been  done  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Each  inmate  monitor,  while  on  duty,  is  constantly  under  the  eye  of 
a  citizen  officer,  and  his  reports  are  supervised  and  examined  by 
his  superiors.  Every  charge  against  a  convict  In  the  usual  couise 
of  administration,  which  could  by  any  possibility  affect  his  standing 
in  grade,  is  made  in  writing,  and  a  copy  is  banded  to  the  acctised, 
who  may  deny  the  charge  if  not  guilty,  in  which  case  it  is  investi- 
gated b^  the  General  Superintendent  or  bis  first  officer ;  or,  if 
there  be  extenuating  circtmistanoes,  be  may  explain,  tbe  offence 
may  be  excused,  and  the  marks  cancelled.  If  the  charge  it 
sustained  by  tbe  officer  making  the  investigation,  the  convict  may 
have  a  trial  by  court-martial  In  any  case  of  real  or  fimcied 
grievances,  opportunity  is  offered  by  which  any  convict  may  lay  hu 
case  before  the  Board  of  Managers. 

'As  the  prisoner  advances  in  grade,  his  wages  for  labour  are 
increased,  he  has  a  better  quality  of  food  and  clothing,  betto- 
prison  accommodations,  and  greater  privileges  aitd  comfoits ;  and 
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in  the  meanwhile  he  is  gradually  approaching  the  time  when  he  will 
be  entitled  to  his  release  on  parole.  Reduction  in  grade  is  accom- 
panied with  a  corresponding  loss  of  advantages  and  privileges, 
followed,  perhaps,  by  other  measures  which  are  more  punitive  and 
deterrent  in  their  character.' 

After  stating  the  method  of  promotion  iu  grade 
report  continues : — 

•  While  in  the  Reformatory,  convicts  gel  instruction  in  a  well- 
organised  school  of  letters,  embracing  primary,  elementary,  and 
academic  branches  of  learning.  During  the  year  ending  Sept 
30,  1893,  more  than  aooo  convicts  received  instruction  in  the 
school  of  letters.  A  well-organised  trade  system  of  trade  schools 
gives  opportunity  for  technical  training.  Such  instruction  was 
given  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1894,  in  thirty-four  diRerent 
trades,  to  more  than  1800  convicts. 

'  Military  drill  is  given  to  every  able-bodied  convict  The 
Reformatory  population  is  organised  into  a  regiment  of  four  bat- 
talions, each  consisting  of  sixteen  companies,  with  staff  and  officers. 
They  hold  dress  parade  daily,  and  regimental  drills  twice  a  week. 
The  men  are  armed  with  "  dummy "  guns,  weighing  five  or  six 
pounds,  and  the  drills  are  held  tmder  the  supervision  of  one  civilian 
ofRcer.  A  well-equipped  gymnasium,  with  suitable  appliances,  and 
Turkish  baths,  itirni^  the  means  whereby  systematic  training  is 
-given  to  men  of  defective  physical  condition.  A  library,  lectures, 
concerts,  and  religious  services,  are  among  the  means  employed  for 
the  recreation  and  improvement  of  the  inmates.  The  school  of 
letters,  the  trade  schools,  the  military  department,  and  the  gymna- 
sium are  well  organised,  and  in  them  satisfiactory  results  have  been 
accomplished.  In  the  trade  schools  especially  the  men  manifest  a 
-degree  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  a  trade 
whereby  they  may  earn  an  honest  living  outside  of  the  Reformatory 
that  is  both  surprising  and  encouraging. 

'  The  buildings  and  cells  are  clean,  neat,  and  well  ventilated. 
Very  strict  discipline  is  enforced,  and  good  order  prevails.  Obedi- 
-ence  to  constituted  authority  is  first  learned  in  the  Reformatory  by 
many  convicts. 


OOTKBNMENT  OF  THE  BKFOBKATORT. 

'  The  government  ,of  the  Reformatory  is  vested  by  law  in  a 
Board  of  Managers,  who  have  authority  to  appoint  a  General 
Superintendent,  and  to  remove  him  for  cause  after  opportunity  shall 
be  given  him  to  be  heard  on  written  charges,  and  to  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  and  proper  for  the  employment,  discip- 
line, instruction,  education,  removal,  and  temporary  or  conditional 
4vlease  of  the  convicts.  The  Board  of  Managers  have  general 
charge  and  supervision  of  the  Reformatory. 

'  While  the  General  Superintendent  is  the  agent  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Reformatory,  he  is,  never- 
theless, to  a  large  extent  independent  of  them. 

'  The  statutes  intrust  to  him  the  exclusive  authority  to  appoint 
and  remove  at  pleasure  all  officers,  guards,  and  employees  of  the 
Reformatory,  except  foremen,  instructors,  and  the  financial  agent. 

'  The  Board  of  Managers  has  from  time  to  time  adopted  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  were  necessary  and  proper  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  for  the  government  of  the  Reformatory, 
and  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  convicts.  Some  of  these  rules 
and  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  formal  action  of  the  Board. 
The  Board,  however,  never  has  passed  a  formal  resolution  adopt- 
ing any  rules  or  regulations  in  respect  to  corporal  punishment,  or 
defining  the  grounds  upon  which  such  punishment  might  be 
administered.  The  particular  methods  of  administration  were  left 
largely  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendent The  General  Superintendent,  however,  reported  to  and 
•consulted  with  the  managers  in  respect  to  the  use  of  oorpotal  pun- 
ishment as  a  means  of  discipline  and  punishment  in  the  Reforma- 
tory. They  were  fully  advised  with  reference  to  the  general  nature, 
character,  and  extent  to  which  corporal  punishment  and  other  dis- 
ciplinary measures  were  used  in  the  Reformatory,  and  they  fully 
acquiesced  in  and  approved  of  the  same. 


BXCOSDS   WELL   KEPT. 

'  The  records  of  the  Reformatory,  excepting  those  of  the  medical 
department,  to  which  we  refer  elsewhere,  have  been  kept  according 
to  a  well  conceived,  convenient  plan,  carried  out  with  great  fulness. 
The  history  of  each  man,  from  the  time  he  is  received  into  the 
Reformatory  until  his  discharge,  is  recorded  in  detail 

'  The  records  appear  to  have  been  kept  with  great  care  and 
acctuacy,  and  have  supplied  the  statistical  data  contained  in  this 
report 

OSANTING  OF   PABOLB. 

'  The  statute  does  not  specify  the  conditions  upon  which  a 
prisoner  may  be  released  on  parole,  nor  does  it  fix  the  minimum 
term  of  imprisonment  before  parole.  These  questions  are  leii  to 
the  Board  of  Managers.  The  Board  of  Managers  sit  as  a  parole 
court  four  times  a  year — in  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
These  meetings  are  usually  attended  by  the  full  Board.  Notice  of 
such  meetings  is  given  to  the  convicts.  All  convicts  who  have  been 
four  months  in  the  upper  first  grade  are  called  before  the  Board, 
except  in  special  cases.  A  list  of  such  men  is  prepared  and  placed 
before  (he  Board,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent as  to  each  case.  As  the  name  of  each  man  on  the  list  is 
called,  he  is  brought  before  the  Board,  when  he  is  questioned  by 
the  managers,  and  his  record  is  examined.  Upon  the  record  of  the 
convict  in  the  institution,  his  answers  to  the  inquiries,  his  general 


appearance  and  manner,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent, parole  is  either  authorised  or  refiised.  When  released 
on  parole  the  convict  gets  bis  certificate  of  parole,  containing  a 
printed  endorsement  of  the  conditions  of  parole  to  be  observed,  as 
follows : — 

the         Then  follows  the  paper  in  full  with  this  finding : — 

'  We  find  that  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
managers  relating  to  the  release  of  prisoners  on  parole  are  reason- 
able and  proper,  and  their  authority  in  this  respect  has  been 
exercised  with  care  and  prudence,  with  due  regard  to  the  interest 
of  the  prisoner  and  the  welfare  of  society,  and  in  no  case  has  any 
convict  been  unjustly  or  improperly  refused  his  parole. ' 


CANCELLATION  OF  PAROLE  AND  RE-ABRE8T. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  statnte,  agents 
have  been  appointed  by  the  managers  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  who  are  charged  with  the  doty  of  supervising 
prisoners  who  have  been  released  on  parole,  to  wnom  the 
paroled  men  are  required  to  report  in  person  once  a  month, 
and  by  whom  the  reports  must  be  certified.  The  agent  of 
the  New  York  Prison  Association  performs  those  duties  in 
New  York  city  and  vicinity.  Chiefs  of  police  aud  district 
attorneys  in  other  places  perform  similar  duties.  Such 
agents  also  assist  in  investigating  matters  relative  to  alleged 
violations  of  parole. 

Whenever  a  paroled  man  fails  to  make  his  monthly  re- 
port to  tlie  Reformatory,  or  when  information  is  received 
that  he  is  violating  other  conditions  of  his  parole,  the  case  is 
investigated  by  the  Reformatory  Authorities,  through  their 
agents,  by  messenger  or  by  correspondence.  If  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  a  paroled  man  is  failing  to  conform  to  tlie  con- 
ditions of  his  parole,  he  is  at  once  re-arrested  and  brought 
back  to  the  Reformatory. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  prisoners  paroled  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30, 1893,  there  have  been  re-arrested  and  returned 
to  the  Reformatory,  for  violation  of  parole,  209  men,  or  7 
percent  of  the  entire  number  paroled,  of  which  110  were 
sul>8equently  paroled  a  second  time,  and  10  a  third  time. 

The  warrant  for  the  re-arrest  of  paroled  men  who  have 
violated  their  parole  are  signed  in  blank  by  the  managers 
and  delivered  to  the  General  Superintendent,  who  was 
authorised  by  the  Board,  in  his  discretion,  to  fill  in  the 
name  of  the  convict  to  be  returned,  and  to  issue  the  war- 
rant, without  consultation  with  or  special  directions  from 
the  Board  of  Managers  or  any  member  thereof. 

We  find  this  method  of  signing  warrants  of  arrest  in 
blank,  and  empowering  the  General  Superintendent  to  de- 
clare the  conditions  of  parole  violated,  and  to  issue  the 
warrants,  if  not  illegal  and  void,  is  not  within  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  statute  ;  but  that  no  hardship'or  injustice 
has  in  fact  resulted  from  it  to  any  man.  We  also  find  that 
in  no  case  has  the  parole  of  any  man  paroled  to  employ- 
ment outside  the  Reformatory  been  concelled,  and  the  man 
re-arrested  and  brought  back  to  the  Reformatory,  except  for 
wilful  vioUtion  of  his  parole.  We  also  find  that  in  no  case 
has  any  parole  been  cancelled,  except  for  wilful  violation 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  parole  was  granted,  or 
upon  evidence  that  abundantly  justified  the  authorities  in 
believing  that  the  man  had  been  guilty  of  such  violation. 


TRANSFERS  TO  STATE  PRISON. 

The  statute  gives  the  Board  of  Managers  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  to  transfer  to  a 
State  prison  any  convict  confined  in  the  Reformatory,  •  who 
•  shall  be  shown  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  conviction 
'  more  than  30  years  of  age,  or  to  have  been  previously  con- 
'  victedof  crime,'  or  'any  apparently  incorrigible  prisoner 
'  whose  presence  in  the  Reformatory  appears  to  be  detri- 
'  mental  to  the  well-being  of  the  institution.' 

Under  this  provision  of  the  statute  since  the  opening  of 
the  Reformatory  608  have  been  transferred  to  State  prison. 
In  making  such  transfers,  the  Board  of  Managers  act  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Superintendent.  Upon 
tlie  certificate  of  the  warden  of  the  State  prison  that  the 
applicant  is  a  worthy  convict  so  transferred  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  Reformatory,  and  several  have  been  brought 
back  under  this  regulation.  In  only  one  instance,  a  case 
where  the  convict  had  but  6  months  to  serve  to  complete 
his  maximum  term,  has  the  request  of  a  convict  to  be  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  warden,  been 
lelused  by  the  managers  of  the  Reformatory.  In  no  case 
does  it  appear  that  any  convict  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Reformatory  to  a  State  prison  under  protest.  Iu  many 
instances  the  Board  of  Managers  have  refused  requests  of 
convicts  to  be  transferred  to  State  prisons.  As  a  rule,  a 
convict  does  not  regard  his  transfer  to  State  prison  as  a 
hardship,  and  this  fact  is  somewhat  indicative  of  the  chai^ 
acter  and  disposition  of  the  men  transferred.  Among  th»> 
large  number  of  convicts  brought  back  from  State  prisrit 
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»  testify  lief  ore  us  on  this  iurestigation,  all  wftboutexcep- 
tSmr,  of  frhmh  iiwittiry  \na  marte,  exprewied'  s  sttrmg-  desire 
vo  foi  Vmcic  lo  the  State  prison,  assfgjiing  varioui  teasous,. 
gU(S  as  ligBttr  Iiboiir,  not  ao  strict  discipline,  sEioEtoir 
hours,  and  the  privilege  of  using  tobacco. 

We  find  that  in  all  caste  when  ooovicts  hanre  been  trans- 
ferred to.  State  prisons,  such  translJers  have,  beea  made  in 
couformitT  witn  the  piovisiona  o£  the  statute  relating 
thereta.  In.  no  case  has  tha  power,  to.  transfer  oouvicta 
be«B.ahuae<L 

LKGALITT  OP  THE  USE  OF  COKPOBAL  PUNI8BMKNT 
IN  THB  RBFORMATOBV. 

No  claim  is  made  to  the  charges  referred  to  the  Governor 
og^iost  the  maiia(;«rs  that  the  use  of  covpocal  puniabmeut 
iu  the  Bet'oituaftusy  was  prohibited  b^  atakuta.  SueL  claioi. 
wa«  made,  howevorj  on  the  submiaaMm  of  tha  ease  bafore. 
ust. and. argued  art. awHt. length. 

We  do  not  conauler  that.question  nithiit  oiu'  piwiaca  to 
detaruune.  It  is  a  pure  qucatioii  of  Llw,.  and  any  expiea- 
sion  oi  opinion  wa  might  giim  wouid  be  bindiug  upon  no 
ona. '  'V\'e  have  no  power  to  a<I judicata  that  (|tteetiun. 

Aa  bearing  upon  the  good  faith  of  tha  uMLnagers,  howevw, 
in  the  matter,  we  find  as  follows  : — 

•  I.  That  no  secret  has  ever  been  made  of  the  fern  that  corporal 
pnaistunent  was  used  in  the  Reformatory. 

'  X  That  the  monitftcrs  have  embodied  inCbrmotion  respecting: 
its  asfrin  their  annual  report  to  the  Lef^islatureL 

'  3.  Thst  tbe  Saaa  Board  of  Charities,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
viaitonal.  pewers,  have,  bean,  acquainted  with  the  use  a£  that  method. 
oC  punishment  in  the  Reformatoiy,  and.  have  refaoed  to  it  in  their 
aooual.rsport  to  the  Legislature. 

'4.  That  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  in-  1882,  after  an' 
investigation  of  Uie  matter,  reported  back  to  the  Legislature  with 
reference  to.  this  method  of  discipline  in  the  ETmira  Reformatory  as 
frflows:  —  We  are  trot  prepared  therefore,  to  recommend  the 
abolitian  of  corporal  punishment  or  to  put  our  judgment  in  opposi- 
tion to  tbat  of  men  who  have  given  many  years  of  close  observa- 
tion and  stod^to  ttlc  solution  of  this  questioa. 

'  5.  That  tbe  Reformatory  is  not  a  State  prison  within  the 
iateot  aad  mtaning  of  that  teem  as  used  in  cfaaptar  362  of  Hie  laws 
oC  SSS9,  whidi.  cOBtaina  the  provisioBj  lebtive-  to  the  use  of  carporal 
punsbmetc  in  Stale  pnseois;' 

In  the  sixth  finding,  the  case  of  Tht  People  t.  Simmom, 
tried  before  the  late  William  Murray,  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Conrt  in  Cbemmig  Cotmty  in  1891,  is  mentioned. 
Simmons  killed  a  beeper  who  was  trying- to  get  him  ont  of 
his  cell,  where  he  had  barricaded  hnnself.  The  object  of 
getting'  hira  mit  was  to  punish  him.  In  that  case  tlie 
Jnstice  charged  that  punishment  was  legal,  andthe'Gleneral 
Term — Judge  lieonard  presiding — agreed.  The  convictron 
of  Sinnnons  was  aflirmed. 

'  ji.  That,  tbe  managers  were  eatirely  justified  in  believipg  that 
the-  use  of  corpaial  punishment  was  not  forbidden  by  statiile.  ia  the 
Retarmatoty 

COBFORAL  PUKIBHUKKT. 

The  Bbard  of  Mam^m  never  by  fonnsl  resohrtion  gave 
any  directions  as  to  tiie  infliction  of  oorpond  punishment, 
or  defined  the  grounds  upon  which  it  might  be  adminis- 
tered. They  were,  however,  aware,  that  .spanking  was 
employed  by  the  General  8nperi»t«nden«  as  a  method  of 
punishment  and  discipline,  and  received  from  the  Superin- 
tendent information  from  time  to  time  respecting  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  resorted  to  and  the  number  of  blows  in.- 
flicled,  and  they  permitted  and  approved  the  same. 

The  spankings  were  administered  by  tbe  General  Super- 
intendent in  person,  with  a  stra^  22  inches  long,,  3' inches 
wide,  and  3-16  inc^  thick,  moistened  in  water  so  as  to 
make  it  soft  and  pliable,  invariably  applied  to  the  bare 
buttocks.  In  two  or  three  instances,  many  years  ago,  a 
short  piece  of  rubber-hose  was  used  in  place  of  the  strap. 

The  records  of  the  Reformatory  enable  us  to  submit 
very  complete  ilata  relative  to  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
these  punishments. 

During  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  September 
26,  1893,  since  which  date  that  methc«'  of  punishment  has 
not  been  employed,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  spankings 
inflicted  to  the  average  daily  convict  population  for  each 
year  has  remained  practically  the  same  except  for  the  year 
1889,  to  which  we  nave  just  referredl 

The  number  of  spankings,  in  proportion  to  the  average 
daily  population  for  each  year,  is  as  follows  :— 

£889..  46  stmaldngs  to  ma  popaiation.. 

1890.  44  spaahings  to  ico  poptilation. 

1891.  45  spankings  to  100  population. 
1 893.  44  spankings  to  ico  population. 
i893<  46  spankings  to  loa  populeuion. 

This  does  not  indicate,  however,  tbe  number  of  conviets 
aflonlted  inasmuch  as  8on>e  were  spanked  more  than  once. 


Dttring  the  some  five  years  there  were  392Z.  different, 
convicts  in  the  Refbmiatoiy.  Of  that  nuiubec  UoU,.  ut 
iS}  per  cent,  at  som«  time  duriixtt  the  pesiod  o£  these  cm- 
fiuement  received  one  or  more  spaukingS' ;  wliiltt.STw^  at 
7(IJ  per  cent.,  were  never  spanked.  The  total  number  of 
spankings  adminisbuadi — 2089,  sggiMgatiag  VAfiK  bfaMw— 
were  intlicted  upon  I  l&U  convicts  so  spanked.  Of  tj))e-  lit96> 
convicts  spanked,  5>0,  or  50j^  per  cent,  were  t'piuiked 
once  only ;  white  2Mtl,  or  a>^  per  cent-  were  spanked 
twice  only  ;  leaving  33li,  or  8  per  cent.,  of  the  eaura  ouur 
vict  popiiMion  diu-ug  that  penod  who  wore  spimkadimore 
thaik  twice  ;  L37  ouuviats  were  s]wnked  tliree  times  onlv, 
leaving  19S^  or  leas  thou  fi  per  cunt.,  of  th»  eBtir«.conriet. 
pt^Milaftiun  dniitiK  tha  fi.Va  yean,  who  wcie  apaskeri  nNte 
than  three  times. 

Spankings  have- been  seldom,  if  ever,  inlticte*!  fnra  sinde 
act  or  breach  of  disoipline,  however  gross.  Sncfr  ptniim- 
nients  w^re  reeorHed  to,  ns  a  mlie,  for  contintred,  persistfent, 
and  wiltel  refliwl  to  comply  with  reasonable  and  proper 
regufations,  alter  admomtioiis,  warniujr^s,  rcilnctioa  in 
grade,  and  otliec  incentives  to  good  conduct  had  fuiled.  la 
4261  instances  durinii^  these  five  rears,  ouiLvids  weuasMit 
to  tbe  bathrue«n.  for  interviews  witlt  tlia  Cieneral.  Supeiiii- 
tendent.  In  iB68  of  thesa  instances),  or  391  pai  conC  ot  tbe 
entire,  mimher,  a.  simpW  r»pn>af  or  adaianttioa,  wilfaoat 
corporal  puniatiment,  was  soilficiBiU!^  ajid  in  2S9)li  intanwrs 
^Muikii^  wcM  i»#iBt»d  upon  tbe  119lt  ctmvictB  alxive 
msntioBed.  During  tlie  same  period  the-  General'  Sffperin- 
tendeKtsent-to  cooricts  written  admonitfmiK  or  warning 
to  the  nomlier  of  18,OTfi,  of  which  9829  were  add!rei«ed  tu 
the  1160  convicts  who  were  spanked. 

In.  no  case  were  the  niana<;en  notified  in  siTvauce  of  the 
intention  of  the  General  Superinteudt- ut  to  inflict  comocal 
punishment  upon  a  prisoner,  nor  Mere  the  number  of  Mows 
inflicted  determined  beforehand.  The  Board  of  Mimagers 
never  investigated  any  case  where  corporal  punishment 
was  to  be  inflietad  befora  tka  ii^ictieox  of  tiie  same,  either 
as  to  its  severity  or  whether  it  was  deserved.  Such  matters 
were  trusted  entirely  to  the  General  Superintendent,,  undei 
the  impression  that  his  judjonent  was  a.  matuce  one,,  and 
that  punishments  were  inflicted  only  because  they  were 
deserved  ;  believing,  also,  that,  with  bis.  personal  aoquaint- 
auce.  witU  the  convict,  and  with,  his  lecMd.  and  deportmeat 
ia  the  Ri^urmatDrVr  sinth  iMatten  codd  be  safely  leit  to 
hb  judgment  and  discretiaii.  Im  no  iBstanee  doe*  It  appear 
t^t  a  prisoner  haa  been  spanked  on  noeotnit  of  his  in- 
ability to  aocomfriii^  his  required  task  or  to  pa's*  his 
examination  in  schoot. 

On  September  23;  18BT,  the  General  Superintendent 
sent  fortne  oemvictRosentlrar  the  following  communication 
in  writing-: — 

'  I  have  msKle-  a  w»ry  coreftd'  inqtriry  mto  your  capacity  to  study, 
hailing  cnnsiilted  M*-.  Ogrien  and  referred  to  your  recorrf  here  I 
caamr  reoUioe  jmat  in  eCass.  Yon  will  probrtiiy'be  peiuiiued  to 
remain  in  P.  i.  Uniasia.  rou  pass  y»«ir  ciiRminatTon  now  t  will 
apply  to  you  evtry  month  physical  treatment. 

'GKNBRAL  ScPBRirrrKNDEHT:' 

Boaanthal  was  m*.  snankad  afteF  the  date  of  this  iwtiee 
until  Jfciyr  LL,.  1893,  w«en  he  wa»  spanked  for  lii-entions- 


Fadlnreito  perform  taito  at  labonr,  i«^en  BeUeve<l'  to  be 
intentional  and  wilfnl,  have,  however,  entered  into  the 
catwes  which  led  up  to  the  prmishment  in  the  bathBooni. 
In  one  instance  it  appears  that  a  convict  (Facey)  was 
spanked  for  refusing  to  give  evidenue  concerning  an  oflJoice 
in  which  it  was  believed  at  the  time  he  was  himself  im- 
plicated, a  proceeding  which  we  find  to  be  unjustifiable  and 
improper. 

The  blows  with  the  strap  were  applied  with  sufficient 
force  fpeqnently  to  cause  redness  and  discoloration,  but  in 
ne  instance  does  it  appear  that  the  force  and  character  of 
the  blow  -wae  sufficieut  to  break,  or  cut  the  skin  or  to  cause 
the  blood  to  flow,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  from  a 
pimple  oa  the  buttocks,  which,  was  bcoken  by  the  blow. 
Di  no  case  doea  it  ^pear  that  any  convict  has  fainted  ur 
fallen  to  the  floor  from  the  effects  of  the  spanking.  In  no 
case  does  it  appear  that  a  convict  ever  receivetl  any  serious 
or  permanent  injuty  or-  any  immy  leaving  a  permanent 
mark,  as  a  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  spanking  in- 
flicted by  the  General  Superintendent. 

D'nring  the  adhrinistrstion  of  the  punlahmeut  T>y8Banking 
it  sonietiraes  occurred  tlint  a  convict  would  throw  himseU 
tqx>n  the  floor  and  lefUse  to  stand  in  position  against  the 
wall  to  receive  his  pimishmeut„  and  in.  oases  of  pesHstent 
refusal  of.  this  kind^  hand«u£i»  were  somBtamcB  ptacecl  iqion 
bis  wsist^  and  Uy  means  of  a  ootd  attached  t*  tbe  baad- 
cuffsv'UABing  aner  a  polley,  he  was  raised  to  hie  f^  amd 
held  ilk  an  upright  poaitmn.  In  one  or  twrr  inslKDces 
while  being  thus  raised  the  prisoner  was  for  an  instant 
lifted  elear  from  tie  floor;  and  in  no  case  does  it-gpnesr 
thatr  s  prisoner  was  ever  'stnmg  up'  clear  of  the  noor 
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while  iMiiiig  apai^ki-d  i<r  ni1tc>«'Ueii>uui«hpd.  The  convict, 
duriug  the  ^iiuceaj  ui  spaukui^,  iuvuuaJjly  jeate4t  ot  euvid 
rest,  me  entue  weight  upculus  feet 

The  Geueral  Si^pariulen3iurt  occasintuQ^y  Infiicteil  ^0^^ 
across  the  face  witn  the  stn^  in  £he  liaiihrootn  l>ecau8e  of 
the  reTustil  of  the  prisoner  to  obe^  ihe  ii\jsnction  to  kieep 
his  head  tnrned  in  a  certain  direction,  an3  also  occasionally 
struck  a  man  a  slight  How  over  tlie  head  with  the  strap. 
In  some  instances  these  blows  were  of  sufficient  force  to 
cause  discoloared  face^  "blootly  noses,  and  -BwoUen  eyes. 
Such  occurrences  were  not  tfBtgueul,  and'whea  «  ^goner's 
ni'Se  was  cauwd  to  bleed  this  .result  WHSiacoiUeiUal'and  ua- 
intenticnal,  and  ihe  injury  in  all  cases  was  teaagotasy. 

The  Geneial  Superiutsiuietit  did  ocooabnally  also  «trike 
a  prii^aaer  a  liglit  Uow  with  lus  open  hand  >«r  with  iliis 
closed  fist.  These  occasions  wene  eaMediiugljr  naia,  a»d 
the  dJows  waie  of  .such  a  K:baractar  as  to  leave  no 
{>erc%itible  eflacL 

Ib  lui  case  duts  itupptai  thai,  coavicts  ware  ever  stnuk 
ur  kiclceil  by  an  offiser  in  the  bathroom  (exoept.as  be  Avas 
struck  hy  the  Uuienal  Superintendent  as  herein  icmnd) 
unWtsior  the  purpose  of  siuxluing  a  .refzactorjfxonvict,  in 
wltiiih  case  only  so  liwach  ioBoe  was  used  as  -was  reasonable 
And  proper  to  accon^pUsb  thdt  purpose.  I&.ii»«aae  does  it 
Appear  Xbat  a  convict  was  ever  struck  or  kioked  ky  tm 
officer  with  the  knowlec^  oonsent,  or  appMAral  4>f  the 
General  S<\peml«iud«nt,  except  in  «uch  aiiiaaflr  .and  for 
such  purposes.  The  rulas  of  the  institution  jwohibit 'tJie 
us«  of  videoce  by  officers  »nd  keepers  towards  prisonars 
except  in  such  cases. 

Assaming  that  it  is  wise  and  proper  to  eiuploy  osrporal 
punishauuu  in  the  Hefomiatory,  we  fiud  : — 

'  I.  That  the  use  of  a  strap  such  as  bas  liern  describtd,  moisi- 
ened  to  the  extent  of  rendering  it  jkA  and  pliable,  is  a  suitable  aad 
effective  method  ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  evidence,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Reformatory  shows  that  this  method  is  free  from  danger 
of  serious  or  permanent  iniorjr. 

'  3.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  that  the  General  Super- 
intendent went  beyond  wfaat  (be  ooeasions  Te<iuired,  either  hi  the 
irequeBcy  or  the  seterity  of  the  ipankingB,  cacept  ■>  the  case  of 
i^oey. 

'  $.  That  it  was  amineotly  proper,  as  a  atfeguasd  tatmmt  ■hit, 
that  punishments  should  hawe  baea  adatiaiitered  fagr  the  Oeneral 
Superintendent  personally.  His  intimate  aomiaiiManrr  with  the 
convict  character,  with  (he  convicts  iDdividua%,  his  freodam 
from  passion  and  malice,  and  his  high  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
devolvmg  upon  him  rendered  him  the  suitable  person  to  perform 
this  duty,  however  repugnant  to  him  it  mig^t  be. 

'  4.  That  the  administration  of  corporal  punishment  without 
previously  determining  the  number  of  blows,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  reformatory  system  of  the  institution.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  disciplinarian  neasures  4Bed  with  a  convict  sent  to  the 
bathroom  for  correction  defiends  4ipon  the  dltpoeition  which  lie 
manifests  regarding  his  past  conduct  and  his  future  course.  lo  39 
cases  out  of  100,  .is  found,  a  chiding,  admonition,  or  wamiikgtias 
proved  to  hie  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  desired  effect. 

'  5.  TTiat  the  occasional  if<fl!etlon  by  the  General  Superinteadent 
of  blows  upon  the  head  or  face  of  convicts  is  not  a  satiable  pact  of 
She  system  of  corporal  punishment,  is  improper,  anO  unjustifiable 
en  any  Ihaory. ' 


uMsaot)  Of  nisoiFLms  t;8n>  emcB  trb  vospeNSRviir 

OP   CORPORAL   PUNISHMENT. 

Since  Septemlier  26,  1893,  spanking  tias  not  been  ain- 
pluyed  in  the  Reformatory.  The  method  of  ponishment 
«r  discipline  employed  in  the  place  of  spanki^j;  has  been 
confineme'nt  in  the  'seclnsi.in'  cells  with  uiechnniaal 
restraint.  The  prisotiers  ate  haisdcuffed  in  a  standiitg 
pftsition  to  the  door  o(f  the  cell  /Ittfing  the  hours  When  the 
other  convicts  are  employed  1n  thetr  regular  •iluties,  to  wit, 
from  7  o'clock  in  the  Tnomiiig  'until  8.30  or  9  o'clock 
in  the  evenrng,  being  released  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  go  to  the  closet,  and  at  *ncli  othtr  times  as  they  maff 
desire  to  go  to  the  closet,  having  the  freedom  of  the  cell 
during  the  'night  A  chain  connecting  the  Ikaiidcutfs  is 
pa-osed  round  one  of  the  upright  bars  of  the  cell  door  alwve 
a  crossbar,  which  is  four  feet  nine  inches  from  the  floor. 
The  chain  is  of  sufficisM  length  to  penuit  the  convict's 
hands  to  be  brought  down  several  incnee  below  the  cross- 
bar. 

Th'e  prijonem  are  'Ih'us  confined,  not  tor  an  indefinite 
pniod,  und  itre  visited  eoch  day  by  an  officer,  and  reltsustid 
wlitTrtrer  they  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  disposition  »u 
conform  to  the  prison  retfuWiona,  prisontrn  tlins  navingthe 
power  to  terminate  the  period  of  their  confinement  at  aw 
time.  While  thus  cdrifined,  their  usual  diet  is  liread  and 
waber  .twice  n  day,  consisting  of  five  to  seven  ounces  of 
bread  in  th«  morning  and  the  same  quantit\-  at  night,  with 
all  the  water  desired.  This  diet  we  fijicl  to  have  beeii 
prcrper  anA  sufficienfforthe  circlnnstnnci-s  of  each  case. 


AFJUNOES  or  j:iaHIUiG. 

ffiiah^  the  five  jaaaa  immBAiatriy  prMcdin^^fisfluubw 
SH,  lSeS,'sdiCB  Ibeuaeaf  onepernd  ipimiahmeBt  in«he  Re- 
SsrauOory  was  lau^pemded,  S'S  inmtes  >snaDe  vc^rtsd  ifor 
figiitiig,an'>MMge  df  37:8  foreoch  period  of  six  Moatfas 
tinoing  tfaat'lnne.  Dtuning  the  mk  mrniths  immeditttnily 
fiellaiwiag  Ids  amspenainn  rd  covpoml  pimiahnMait,  13E 
inautesnaeretreparted  if«r  ttiie  mxiB  'offences,  «r  mure  ttiiau 
44  :tiasBs  as  many  as  't^  lovstra^  number  reported  'f orUhKt 
offence  during  the  corre8pon<ling  period  of  'six  innnitiw 
aatfain  tbt>fiv«  pnaoediiig  jeaa. 


tMEPDMiL  joimsBseurt  vs  its  KBt^mou  To 

fiBFURMATQOI   TR£.iIl(£KT   O;'  jCRIHLSALS. 

5J«tring  wm  itabe  1*e  plaice  «ffcrtrp«t«lpUMi*i»i«irt  in  tfce 
Reforuiatnry  «reept  lom;  conftnemetit,  'wiflh  or  wiftrotrt 
nechanianl 'restraint,  •with  low  dirt,  kjss  elf  cettain  aaw/ftms 
anid  .privileges,  and  of  all  opportonhy  for  improvement -and 
relaxation.  Such  person.^  as  would  reiidar  themselves 
enlject  to  each  punishment  have  v.  strortg  averrion  to 
Idbow  of  eny  kiiid  and  to  stnfly.  They  have  'cotnmittefl 
crimes  largely  for  the  rtmtm  tliat  they  are  nnalDle  to  do 
honest  work.  They  regard  society  as  their  enemy,  as  they 
are  the  enemies  of  society.  'They  would  retard  any 
ordinary  coafinement,  'sdkh  tite  orebnary  idict,  dse^  as 
preferable  to  work  in  the  sohools  and  at  the  trades. 

In  our  opinion,  long  aod  unusual  confinement  would 
tend  to  feeler  the  idese  antagonistic  to  «oeietty  «4ii()h  have 
led  tliem'to  camniit  crime,  and  te  strengtSiu  the'resietaBCe 
which  they  naturally  offer  to  seftjrmatory  'efforts.  The 
probabilities  are  that  a  'prisaiier  "wvuld  )tu  out  of  a  leng 
period  af  confinemenrt  a  «Kn«  intractebic  «ab}eat  Wtfaer 
than  a  better  man,  faaving  lest  during  sucb  conftneBient 
many  valuable  opportunities  fur  improvement  in  education 
md  in  tedinical  inStniCtion^  and  having  rendered  mose 
remcTte  the  .time  When  lie  might  T>e  expected  to  %e  entitled 
to  liis  release  on  parole.  Convicta  are  seuteneed  to  IHm 
Befonuatoj;;,  if  .passible  sefumed  ;  And  Any  .mode  «f  dis- 
cipline which  would  .wilitaAe  AgMOflt  veiecBM^ien  is  .to  ke 
Avoidwl  as  iitf  «e  poMtioabk. 

Ota'tiae  <t>tber  iiMid,  sMudciiig  is  «t  SbtMrpwid  ^t^tt  nwHle 
ef  pimisknesMt.  The  efltct  upon  the  j)rtmii«r  is  tnrmediafte. 
It  «loee  wet  interfere  witli  his  ednartion  In  anv  Wiy.  '*fhe 
prisoner  is -put  at  wwi*  wion  art'ter  the  pnnisfctiueiit  His 
mind  and  attention  wre  occupied,  and  he  is  not  very  likely 
to  brood  long  over  fancied  iniuries  and  injtistice. 

We  Hnd  that  corporal  punishment,  under  proper  restric- 
tion and  regalittion,  is.pnHeeable  to  otli«^  modes  nf  pnNish- 
munt  which  must  tteeeesarily  take  its  place  if  eonpdtal 
piuiisbiueat  sboitld  )>e  abolished. 

There  is  ju>  .^yat^uatic  examination  by  the  pbysieiAn  of 
convicts  on  their  admisition  ito  the  Refomiateey.  iiegnlar 
visits  are  not  luade  Vythe  phyttisiaii  tu'tlie  ocmvicts  .in 
'  seclusion  '  cells  or  '.rest  cuM.  The  phyakmm  tats  aethiag 
to  do  with  the  onrpoHd  pmuehmemt  of  ^onvidts,  us  regards 
to  propriety  iti  iadi«<idual  eases  from  «  medical  point.irf 
view.  NutwitUotAndii^  all  .tliis,  kowever,  >in  no  iiwtanee, 
save  one,  does  it  ap}>ear  from  the  evidence  that  any  convict 
has  suffered  injury  or  injustice.  Still,  injury  and  injustice 
may  at  any  time  occttr  uader  the  present  Medical  organisa- 
tion, which  has  not  grown  in  due  prtiportion  to  the  de- 
vetepmeMt  of  the  institution.  "Were  the  teciirds  Itept  in  the 
manner  we  hav*  indicated,  by  the  'physician  or  an  ae- 
sistant  physician,  who  shotild  t^stde  in  the  Re'fonnatory, 
if  each  convict  on  admission  were  subjected  to  a  medical 
examination,  such  convict  examined  before  he  receives 
corporal  punishment,  the  physician  1>eiiw  present  at  such 
punishment ;  if  daily  visits  were  made  by  the  physician, 
or  an  assistant  physician,  to  each  'Sonviet  'Oonfined  in 
'  seclusion '  4r  '  re^t  cdre '  oelle,  vo  leiwr  oenM  oetfM  Mttili 
as  the  «ne  to  wbioh'  we  no*  ncCer. 

.Moses  U.  Aieedt  wwB  raaeinvdnttbe  8^ftWM(<t«l|y, 'AMMl 
1,  aeas.  On  April  i2,  MM,  Mr.  Hoppe  repMted  'te  Mt. 
Brflckssay  .that  Munm  Mas  'fsigntng  ItiiMttty.  DwriHg 
Aaron's  stay  in  the  Befoeinttot^,  from  Ap^l  1  to 
September  8,,  18BS,  he  was  puniah«il  MpMtedlV  by  «Mr- 
finefuent  is  '  Seolasittn '  aiul  'irest  cum '  (mIIs  attil  With  the 
paddle.  On  September  8,  he  'Wiis  'tVMMfM-fed  <lo  «be 
Asylum  for  lataane  GiimiMats  on  oertifitaie  6f  the  ph^idtUi 
of  the  fiefonatltory.  Dr.  Wer  testified  that  he  had'-AHroh 
under  «beervatien  regarding  iiia  moittHl  eOiitUvfon  fet  tM<<> 
months  l>eforc  Ids  teanefer.  As  it  appeArs  by'tlve  teXtimniTy, 
the  plijysiDian  did  nnt  knt>w  that  Aaron  was  puniehed  MthiVe 
he  was  under  medical  observation,  aad  the  QeneMl  Superin- 
tendent did  not  know  tliat  Aaroti  was  in  tiatt  insane,  or 
even  that  he  was  uader  obecrvation  to  determine  his  <net<tttl 
condition  at  the  time  he  administered  eorpoml  putifshmeiiU 
Theafti  faata  show  a  want  .of  harmony  of  notion  between  the 
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General  Superintendent  and  the  pbyaician,  which  could 
hardly  occur  with  a  medical  organuation  ade<^uate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  iustitution.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  misundetstanding  or  blander  between  the 
General  Superintendent,  the  physician,  and  Mr.  Hoppe, 
who  first  noticed  the  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  who 
testified  that  he  reported  the  feet  to  the  Superintendent 
and  mentioned  it  to  the  physician.  We  are  unable  to 
determine  from  the  evidence  whether  the  Su{)erint«ndent 
or  the  physician,  or  boUi,  are  responsible  for  this  unfortun- 
ate occurrence. 

It  is  fair  to  qualify  our  findings,  however,  to  some  extent. 
It  is  often  a  question  difScult  to  determine,  even  by  a 
professional  expert  in  insanity,  whether  insanity,  especially 
in  convicted  criminals,  is  feigned  or  genuine.  The  pnysician 
may  well  be  excused  for  not  making  a  prompt  diagnosis  of 
this  case.  Since  his  appointment  in  1878  many  thousands 
of  convicts  have  been  under  his  observation,  and  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  serious  error  is  made  chai^alile 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  medical  department.  The 
General  Superintendent  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  expert 
in  insanity,  and  has  often  to  deal  with  malingerers,  es{wci- 
ally  those  feigning  insanity. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  no  convict  has  been  transferred 
who  was  not  inf^ane,  and  no  insane  convict  has  been  im- 
properly retained  in  the  Reformatory. 


CONPINKMENT  IN    '  SBCLD8ION  '  AND   '  RK8T  CUBE  ' 
0SLI;9. 

The  method  of  discipline  and  confinement  employed  by 
the  Reformatory  prior  to  SeptemWr  26,  1893,  included  :— 

1.  Confinement  in  '  seclusion  '  cells. 

2.  Confinement  in  '  rest  cure  '  cells. 

The  manner  of  the  confinement  is  stated  at  length,  and 
the  food  such  prisoner  received.    Then  the  report  says  : — 

'  It  does  not  appear  that  any  time  within  the  period  covered  by 
this  investigation  solitary  confinement,  according  to  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  term  has  been  employed  in  the  Reformatory. 
When  confined  either  in  ■  seclusion '  or  •  rest-cure '  cell,  the  convict 
may  see  through  the  grated  door  into  the  corridor,  and  communi- 
cate, when  necessary,  with  officers  and  keeper. 

'  He  is  sent  into  such  confinement  for  some  bceach  of  discipline 
01  other  manifestation  of  insutiordination,  not  for  a  definite  time, 
but  is  released  as  soon  as  he  gives  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and  subordinate 
his  will  to  the  authority  of  the  Reformatory.  Each  day  be  is 
visited  by  an  officer  or  given  some  opportunity  to  do  this,  and  the 
daily  report  of  men  in  cells  and  the  count,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  shows  where  he  is.' 

In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  a  convict  baa  been  confined 
either  in  a  '  seclusion  '  or  '  rest  cure '  cell  except  for  conduct 
in  violation  of  the  jnst  and  lawful  requirements  of  the 
institution,  nor  does  it  appear  that  such  confinement  has 
continued  beyond  the  time  when  the  prisoner  has  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  willingness  to  submit  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Reformatory. 

We  find  that  the  diet  of  the  convicts  thtis  confined  is 
low,  as  it  is  designed  to  be,  but  sufficient  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case  brought  to  our  attention. 


THB   CASE  OF    FRANK   WALLACE. 

Under  this  head,  Wallace's  case  is  described  in  detail. 
He  is  the  prisoner  who  wouldn't  tell  the  name  or  address 
of  his  parents,  and  therefore  the  star  case  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. 


USE  OP  THE   HOT  IRON. 

In  one  instance,  several  years  ago,  a  keeper  of  the  Ke- 
formatory  was  attacked  by  a  convict  in  his  cell  and  killed. 
Thereafter,  upon  six  or  eight  different  occasions,  when  a 
convict  had  barricaded  himself  in  his  cell  and  armed  him- 
self with  some  weapon  and  refused  to  come  out,  a  long 
piece  of  gas  pipe  with  a  curve  at  one  end,  heated  red-ho^ 
was  used  to  compel  the  prisoner  to  come  out  of  his  cell. 
The  bar  was  run  through  the  grating  and  the  curved  end 
passed  behind  the  prisoner  and  drawn  towartl  the  cell  door, 
the  prisoner  invariably  yielding  without  being  in  any  man- 
ner burned  by  the  iron.  The  cells  were  about  eight  feet 
deep,  and  the  iron  twelve  feet  long.  The  object  in  heating 
the  iron  was  to  prevent  the  pruoiier  from  gnunping  it 
Otherwise,  having  the  advantage  of  the  long  end  of  the 
lever,  it  would  be  ineffectual  for  the  purpose,  at  least  with- 
out danger  to  the  prisoner. 

In  no  instance  does  it  appear  that  a  prisoner  has  been 
burned  by  the  use  of  the  hot  iron.  Such  instrument  has 
not  been  used  for  several  years. 

The  practice  of  unmentionable  vices  did,  in  fact,  exist  to 


an  alarming  extent  in  the  Reformatory  at  that  time,  and 
the  facts  and  circumstances  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  the  Reformatory  abundantly  justified  them  in 
believing  that  the  seveml  convicts  found  gtiilty  by  the 
authorities  of  participation  in  the  licentious  practices  were 
in  fact  guilty  of  the  same. 


TREATMENT   OF    CONVICT    WITNESSES. 

The  convicts  who  were  called  as  witnesses  in  the  invefti- 
s«tion  conducted  by  the  committee  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  also  those  called  in  this  investigation  were 
assured  by  the  Reformatory  authorities  that  they  might 
testify  freely,  and  that  they  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
by  reason  of  so  testifying. 

During  the  progress  of  this  investigation  it  developed 
that  witnesses  who  testified  in  each  proceeding  were  not 
taken  immediately  liack  to  the  cell  and  employment  froiu 
which  they  were  calle<l  to  testify,  but  were  taken  to  cells 
in  the  '  rest  cure '  gallery,  where  they  were  detained  for  s 
few  days,  after  which  they  were  sent  back  to  their  ordinary 
places  of  confinement  and  duties.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  such  witness  was  restrained  or  reduced  in  grade,  or 
that  his  standing  or  progress  was  affected  in  any  piarticnlar 
by  reason  of  the  evidence  he  gave  or  reftised  to  give. 

The  object  of  this  was  solely  to  keep  the  witness  who 
had  testified  separate  from  those  who  were  to  be  callol 
upon  to  testify  at  the  same  hearing,  in  order  to  guard 
against  any  collusion. 

Considering  the  remarkable  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
information  of  every  kind  passed  among  the  prisoners,  we 
deemed  the  precautions  that  were  taken  entirely  reasonable 
and  proper,  and  certainly  not  in  any  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  assurance  that  was  g^ven. 


PERMANENT   INJURIES. 

In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  a  convict  has  received  any 
serious  or  permanent  injury,  mental  or  physical,  at  the 
hands  of  the  General  Superintendent  or  any  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  or  keepers  of  the  Reformatory,  or  even  on 
injury  leaving  any  permanent  mark. 

The  charges  that  convicts  have  died  or  been  maimed 
from  the  elfect  of  violence  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  Reformatory,  or  any  of  them,  are  unsub- 
stantiated in  every  particular. 


RESULTS   ACCOMPUSHED. 

The  statements  published  by  the  managers  from  time  to 
time  relative  to  the  ratio  of  probable  reformation  of  paroled 
men  is  accompanied  by  the  data  and  basis  of  calculation 
indicating  upon  their  face  that  such  statements  ore  only 
estimates  or  probable  results  made  from  the  data  and  upon 
the  basis  given. 

The  managers  established  that  probably  31-9  of  the 
convicts  paroIe<l  prior  to  September  30,  1893,  have  been 
reformed.  That  result  is  arrived  at  by  comparing  the 
number  of  men  paroled  prior  to  that  date,  3723,  wiiL  the 
estimated  number  reformed,  3051.  Compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  indefinites  discharged  during  the  same 
period,  4797,  whether  bv  parole,  expiration  of  maximum 
term,  or  any  other  ways,  the  ratio  of  protiable  reformation 
would  be  63  6. 

In  the  yeais  1887  and  1888  an  effort  was  made  to  verify 
the  estimates  of  probable  reformation  as  to  the  1722 
prisoners  who  had  l)een  paroled  prior  to  September  30, 
1887.  Inquiries  were  sent  to  every  prison  where  they 
might  possibly  be  or  have  been  imprisoned,  and  to  re- 
latives, employers,  and  acquaintances  of  the  men.  Definite 
information  was  received  as  to  1125  of  those  paroled.  Of 
that  number,  reliable  information  was  received  that  78-5 
per  cent,  had  not  fallen  into  crime.  A  full  statement  of 
the  method  of  prosecuting  this  inquiry  and  the  results  by 
vears  arrived  at  was  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  Managers  in  1888. 

OONGLUSION. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Board  of  Managers  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  that  the  prisoners  were  occasionally 
struck  upon  the  face  or  head  a  light  blow  or  slap  by  Ur. 
Brockway  prior  to  the  time  when  the  fact  was  brought  to 
their  attention  through  the  recent  investigation  by  the 
committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  since  which 
time  no  such  occurrence  has  taken  place. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  freqaentlv 
visited  and  inspected  the  institution.  They  have  stated 
meetings  at  the  Reformatory  every  month  for  the  traoMc- 
tinn  of  ordinary  business,  and  once  in  three  months  has  • 
parole  court.    At  all  of  these  meetings  prisoners  haTC 
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nady  accoM  to  tilte  maaaaen,  and  do  in  &ak  ofteit  come 
Wok  diem  in  considerable  uumberSk  It  doei  aot  appear 
thai  any  oomplftint  woa  evec  made  to  the  Board  by  the 
pnsoBen  concerning  ike  bkkvs  over  the  head  and  iaee, 
The  indignity  of  such  blows  was  more  aeiaotw  than  the 
phyncal  effect. 

The  Board  of  Manajpeia  bad  no  actnal  knowledge  of  the 
onfoitanate  circmustancM  connected  with  the  inm  eaae, 
nor  ««n  knowledge  be  imputed  to  them..  Indeed,  no  one 
aeemed  to  be  aware  of  the  facts  in  that  case  before  the 
foil  details  were  brought  oat  in  the  progress  of  this  inves- 
tig^tioQ. 

The  Elmira  Beforotatory  is  not  a  perfect  institution  in 
all  respects,  as  this  report  indicates.  There  is  room  for 
improvement  in  some  matters  that  could  not  ptroperly  be 
covered  in  this  report.  As  it  is  organised  and  .conducted, 
however,  it  is  a  mxxlel  reformatory.  Its  results  have  been 
extraordinary  as  regards  its  success  in  the  reformation  of 
crindnala.  It  probalily  stands  pre-eminent  among  the 
refonnatoriea  of  the  world.  These  results  are  due  to  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  the  managers  and  the  extraordinary 
qualities  ol  Mr.  Brockway  as  an  oigani»er  and  executive 
officer,  added  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  criminal 
character.  The  managers  are  fully  justified  in  the  confi- 
dence they  have  reposed  in  their  General  Superintendent 
Whatever  defects  we  have  noticed,  as  brought  out  by 
this  investigation,  have  in  no  way  involved  hardship  or 
injustice  to  any  inmate,  as  far  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
«videiice,  except  in  the  single  case  of  Aaron.  This  case  is 
one  among  more  than  6000  convicts  who  have  been  teceirad 
at  the  institution  since  its  establishment. 

A  very  few  changes  not  difficult  to  effect  and  inv<olTiag 
but  little  additional  cost  would  remdei  tbis  <n  ideal  insitita- 
tion  of  the  kind. 

'  I.  The  number  of  inmates  should  never  exceed  the  oumber  oi 
cells,  and  the  number  of  cells  should  not  be  increased.  Doubling 
up  has  evident  evils  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer.  Intelligent 
and  efficient  treatment  of  inmates  requires  a  close  smdy  of  indi- 
vidual characteristics.  We  bdieve  that  the  woric  of  the  Reformatory 
oould  be  better  done  with  a  popolatioa  of  600  than  with  laoo. 

'8.  The  Reformatory  pbysacian  sboald  have  an  assistant,  who 
ehoold  reside  in  the  Reformattry,  and  the  medical  care  and  super- 
vilkm  of  iamat»  should  be  cooducted  oa  the  linei  indicated  in  die 
body  of  this  report. 

'  3.  Should  the  admimsttation  of  corporal  punisbmeot  be 
restored,  no  blows  should  be  given  except  on  the  buttocks  except  to 
self-defence  or  in  instances  of  violent  resistance.  Very  respectfully 
submitted. 

'  AUSTIN  FtiNT,        \  r-^ ._, 

■  ISRAEL  T.  DETO,  j"  CommttHoners. 

Haled  Dec.  7,  1894. ' 


MlKORITT  RePOM. 

JXTOflE  iEARNKD   XQIKKS   PUNISHMENTS   WKMB 
KXCESSIVE,    IHSBBFORB  OBDBL. 

While  in  kis  conclusion  Ex-Judge  Learned  diffars  with 
Dr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Doto,  he  agrees  with  them  in  declaring 
the  malieionsneas  and  wickedness  of  nearly  all  the  all^n- 
tions  brought  by  the  N«%t  york  World.  He  declares,  par- 
ticularly with  re^gard  to  blows  on  the  kidneys :  '  The 
statements  by  witnesses  that  they  were  struck  on  the 
Jcidneys  seem  to  have  been  made  through  ignoranee  of  the 
looataon  of  those  organs.' 


TBB   LAW   AT  FADUF. 

In  the  flist  part  of  the  deoiaifm  Judge  Learned  devotes  a 
flood  deal  of  tame  to  objeetiiig  to  various  things  in  the  Be- 
{ormatory  system,  such  as  the  indeterminate  sentence  and. 
the  potole  systems.    Then  he  says : — 

'Whoever  drafted  the  statute  m  1887  seems  to  have  intended  to 
pot  the  Superintendent  as  firmly  as  possible  in  possession  of  his 
oSce,  so  long  as  be  had  the  good  will  of  the  managers,  for  they 
seem  to  be  made  the  tribunal  to  bear  charges  against  him.  It 
might  be  a  setitnis  qoenion  bav  br  their  dedsion  on  such  charges, 
however  palpably  enooeous,  would  be  evidence  of  misconduct,  in- 
competency, or  neglect  of  duty.  But  that  is  not  for  us  to  deter- 
mine, for  the  managers  have  taken  no  action  whatever  in  rqiard  to 
the  Superintendent  tending  to  an  examination  of  the  charges.  On 
the  contrary,  th^  have,  at  leasf'is  a  general  way,  known  of  his  con- 
^uci  in  the  matters  complained  of,  and  they  jasUfy  aadu^ld  bin, 
and  have  always  dope  so.' 

The  report  then  sets  tatA  Qtt  dutfes  of '^e  Board  of 
4  I 


Managers,  and  allegea  that  those  duties  hare  illegally  been 
traosSmred  to  the  Superintendent.    It  says : — 

',Tbe  Board  of  Managers  have  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr. 
Brockway.  They  have  accepted  his  plans  and  have  approved  of  his 
mode  of  conducting  the  Reformatory.  Nothing  which  has  been 
showK  has  shaken  their  confidence.' 

Then  the  fact  that  the  Board  depends  largely  on  Mr. 
Brockway 'e  advice  in  granting  parole  is  stated,  with  this 
conclusion : — 

'  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Superintendent  has  ever  in- 
tentionally atiused  this  powec  But  the  statute  gives  the  authority 
to  retake  to  the  Board,  not  to  the  Supennteodem. ' 

The  report  also  cites  as  instances  where  power  has  been 
delegated  to  the  Superintendent  the  transfer  to  State  priaou 


,  BiJockway 
'  has  been  made  practically  absolute.' 

The  transfer  to  State  prison  system,  which  a  provided 
for  by  law,  is  attacked,  and  then  it  is  asserted  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  corporal  punishment  should  be  infficted,  and, 
because  it  didn't,  the  report  says  the  Board  was  negligent 
in  its  duty.  The  anbject  of  corporal  punishment  is  dis- 
eusaed  st  length,  and  it  is  oonclnded  that  any  sort  of 
corporal  punishment  is  iUentl  whether  or  not  the  law  fails 
particnlariy  to  specify  the  Reformatory  when  it  forbids  it 
m  State  prisons. 


VO   PKBMANWCT  INJTTBrBJ. 

The  system  of  keeping  records  in  vogue  in  the  institution 
is  complimented,  and  then  the  report  says  : — 

•  Tlie  proof  presented  has  not  showed  satisfactorily  that  in  any 
case  a  prisoner  has  ever  been  permanently  injured  by  a  flogging  in 
the  Reformatory.  Men  have  claimed  that  eyesight  and  hearing 
have  been  made  defective  by  their  cause,  and  rupture  produced. 
Very  possibly  these  claims  have  been  made  in  good  &ith,  for  the 
rupture,  or  the  defective  eyesight,  or  defective  hearing  existed. 
But  they  have  not  been  caused  by  the  flogging.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  any  teeth  were  broken  out  by  blows  of  the  Superintendent's 
fist,  or  scars  of  any  magnitude  made  by  his  punishments,  either  by 
the  blows  of  the  strap  or  by  the  handcuffs.  A  charge  is  made  that 
the  Superintendent  was  frequently  profane  in  language  towards 
prisoners.  The  evidence  is  conflicting.  Some  witnesses  testify  as 
tD  langnage  unquestionably  profane.  Others  say  that,  having 
many  opportuaities  to  bear  him  talk,  they  never  heard  such 
language.  The  Superintendent  himself  says  that  be  addressed 
to  the  prisooer  the  word  "  damn."  It  is  not  necesaay  10  inquire 
whether  the  use  of  the  word  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the 
statute  against  profane  swearing  as  it  existed.  Its  use  is  ordinarily 
contideied  to  be  pro&nity.  And  use  of  such  a  word  is  a  bad 
example  in  one  working  as  a  reformer,  especially  as  on  the  choco- 
late, or  first-class  report,  profanity  is  named  as  one  of  the  ofiences. 
The  example  of  the  Superintendent  is  naturally  oUowed  by  some  of 
tlie  officers  under  him.  Officers  should  not  be  allowed  to  ' '  damn  " 
any  prisoner.' 

The  inmate  monitor  system  is  condemned  on  the  ground 
that  it  permits  one  class  of  convicts  to  inflict  abuse  and  in- 
justice on  another  class. 

There  is  then  a  long  description  of  the.  corporal  punish- 
ment practised  at  the  Reformatory,  and  an  argument  is 
made  and  testimony  quoted  at  length  to  show  that  it  is 
painfuL  There  are  also  descriptions  of  assaults  which 
occurred  in  the  bath-room,  and  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  prosecution  is  cited  in  support  of  the  charge 
of  cruelty.  The  paddle  is  described,  bo  are  the  slaps  over 
the  head.  As  to  Mr.  Brockway's  testimony  that  punish- 
ments are  not  punitive,  it  is  disputed.  The  subject  of 
punishments  is  then  divided  uncfer  three  heads.  First, 
punishments  inflicted  to  compel  confession  and  testimony  ; 
second,  punishments  inflicted  on  insane  convicte ;  thira, 
other  punishments  as  to  their  frequency  and  severity. 


WALLACE  AND  FACBT   GASKa. 

Under  the  first  head  the  cases  of  Wallace  and  the  per- 
vert Facey  are  discussed.  There  was  no  law,  the  report 
myt,  compelling  Wallace  to  give  the  names  of  his  parenta 

'  One  may  give  Mr.  Brockway  credit  for  sineeri^  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  good  for  Wallace  to  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Brockway 
wished.     But  that  is  no  justification  for  such  cntel  conlioemeot. ' 

Regarding  Faeey'a  caae,  the  report  esya : — 

•  •  Now,  whaiewer  may  be  thought  of  tile  propriety  of  compelling 
by  corporal  punishment  the  prisoner  to  tell  of  the  crimes  of  others, 
it  is  monitat  that  a>  cooipel.faim;  fay  saoh  pmiisbment  to  confess  his 
own  aiae  is  vrong  and  trnjnst' 

Under  the  second  hebd,  the  cdsb  of  Aaron  is  discnssed  in 
tiie  tame  tenor  m  in  the  mtgbrity'report.  There  are  two- 
other  oaeee  mentjohed.     - 
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Under  tlie  third  head  it  is  asaerted  that  the  act  of  jraniah- 
ing  a  person  does  brutaliae  the  person  who  inflict*  the 

?uni8hnient,  and  testimony  that  Mr.  Brockway  gave  in 
688  is  quoted.    It  is  concluded  : — 

■  It  seems  to  roe  that  a  system  that  can  only  be  carried  on 
successftilly  by  one  person  (or  possibly  a  few  whom  he  could  desig- 
nate) is  not  one  which  should  exist  in  this  institution.' 

Tables  follow  this  showing  the  number  of  punishments 
and  the  blowo,  and  then  confinement  in  '  seclusion '  cells  and 
in  '  rest  cure '  are  discussed  unfuTourably : — 

'  In  conslderinf;  the  question  of  cruelty,'  says  the  report  toward 
the  end,  '  it  might  be  unreasonable  simply  to  take  up  particular 
cases.  The  superintendent  of  such  an  institution  might  well  be 
excused  if  in  any  one  or  two  instances  he  should  misjudge,  and 
should  inflict  severer  punishments  than  the  circumstances  justified. 
One  roust  take  the  whole  course  of  dealings  during  the  time  investi- 
gated, and  say  whether  the  punishments  were  or  were  not  too 
frequent  or  too  severe.  Looking  at  all  the  (acts,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  the  punishments  have  been  excessive  in  number,  and  in  severity, 
and  therefore  have  been  cruel ' 


The  report  conclades : — 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Brockway  is  sincere,  and  that  be  acts 
as  he  thinks  is  for  the  good  of  the  inmates.  But  not  infrequently 
men  with  good  intentions  and  with  good  motives  take  cruel  means 
to  accomplish  their  objects.  History  is  full  of  such  instances. 
Knowing  that  thai  motives  are  good,  and  believing  that  the  objects 
aimed  at  are  desirable,  they  think,  as  is  said,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  Especially  is  this  so  when  they  are  placed  beyond  the 
restraint  of  public  opinion.  "  No  man,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
' '  can  be  raised  above  the  authority  of  law  and  opinion  without  de- 
veloping into  inccleMe'and  presumption." 

'  It  now  remains  with  you,  the  Governor,  to  say  whether  these 
punishments  shall  continue.' 

WUXIAM  L   Leaknbd. 


APPENDIX  LXII. 


Rkfokt  by  the  (Committee  of  the  School  Board  of  the 
BuTgh  of  Wick  and  Pulteneytown,  appointed  to 
inquire  and  report  as  to  the  measures  which  may  be 
available  to  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Tinker  Children  within  the  compulsory  provisions  of 
the  Education  Acts,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  statutory 
provisions  in  the  matter,  what  measures  should  be  re- 
commended for  the  education  of  these  children. 

Remit  daUd  14(A  Augtut  1894. 

COMIIITTBB. 

JoHM  DuNNKT,  Esq.,  Mill  Manager,  Wick^Cmvener. 
Hector  Sutherland,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  Wick. 
James  Edward  Harfeb,  Esq.,  Auctioneer,  &&,  Wick. 

The  Committee,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  the  remit,  is  satisfied  that,  under  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  Education  statutes,  School  Boards  are  powerless  to 
bring  the  children  of  vagrant  tinkers  under  the  compulsory 
provisions  of  these  statutes.  The  Committee,  in  course  of 
Its  deliberations,  thought  it  expedient  to  address  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland  on  the  subject,  and  a  copy  of  the  Clerk's 
letter  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  of  the  reply  thereto, 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report 

The  numbers  of  tinkers  who  habitually  frequent  the 
county,  and  who  may  be  said  to  make  it  uieir  '  domicile,' 
is  about  130,  of  whom  there  are  about  30  adult  males  and 
the  same  numl)er  of  adult  femalee.  From  statistics  which 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Committee  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Chief-Constable,  it  would  appear  that,  as  at  the  end 
of  1894,  there  were  86  children  unaer  five  years  of  age,  and 
43  of  school  age.  The  above  numbers  are,  however,  often 
increased  principally  during  the  summer  season,  by  families 
of  tinkers  from  other  connties.  All  these  tinkers  form  a 
distinct  and  exclusive  class  or  community  by  themselves, 
and  they  recruit  their  numbers  by  inter-marriage  within 
their  own  caste  only.  The  families  who  may  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  indigenous  to  Caithness  wander  about  from 
place  to  place,  living  in  rock-caves,  or  camping  in  secluded 
or  sheltered  places  near  the  sea-coast  or  in  tne  open  country, 
80  that  it  is,  under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Education 
Acta,  impoasible  for  an^  district  or  parish  School  Board  to 
flz  a  tinker  parent  with  the  neceaaaiy  legal  tknnicile  to 
found  jnrisdj.ction  over  him. 

While  thu  defect  in  the  statntea  snfficiaitly  enables 
tinker  parents  to  elude  the  oompaboijr  danaes,  sndaiiikee 
School  Bouds  helpless  to  oompel  provision  for  the  ednca- 
tion  of  the  tinker  children,  there  are  other  grave  difficnltias 
which  the  School  Boards  of  landward  parishes  and  small 


bnighal  districts  would  have  to  contend  with  in  providing 
for  the  education  of  these  diildraa,  assuming  that  Boaidi 
had  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  oompolsonr  provisitms  of 
the  statutes.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  diffioultaes  would 
be  one  of  finance  in  erecting  and  maintaining  a  proper 
institution  for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  education 
ot  the  children.  After  much  careful  and  anxious  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  is  strongly  of  opinion  tltat,  owing  to  the 
very  low  social  status  and  intercourse  of  the  tinker  families, 
their  filthy  habits,  and  the  total  want  of  what  may  be 
termed  proper  up-bringing  for  their  children,  resulting 
from  the  aoeence  of  anyuiing  in  the  shape  of  a  home  or 
home-comforts,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  the  common 
public  school  would  be  quite  unsuited  for  meeting  the 
educational  requirements  of  these  children,  even  were  it 
prudent  or  right — which  is  certainly  not  obvious— to 
inmix  Acse  children  with  the  other  pupils  of  our  public 
schools. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Sutherland,  Secretarv  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Habitual  Offenaers, 
Vagrants,  &&,  the  Committee  has  been  favotired  with  a 
copy  of  the  evidence  given  before  that  Committee  by  a 
deputation  from  the  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagrant^  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Perthshire  Committee 
recommended  the  institution  of  Homes  for  the  reception  of 
tinkers,  and  that  the  cost  of  these  Homes  should  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  county  rates.  Your  Committee,  however, 
after  maturely  considering  the  probable  working  of  such  a 
scheme,  has,  m  view  of  the  hereditary  nomadic  habits  of 
the  tinker  community,  especially  in  the  adtilt  man  and 
womati,  serious  doubt  that  the  scheme  would  residt  in 
supplying  the  remedy  for  which  it  is  extended,  and  which 
is  so  much  desiderated.  But  to  meet  the  educational 
wants  of  the  children,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  reform  in  the 
social  and  moral  habits  of  the  adult  tinker,  your  Committee 
is  of  opinion  that  such  institutions  as  Homes  would  not 
meet  the  necessities  of  Uie  cose.  Of  course  your  Committee 
is  only  concerned  with  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
question  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  youthful  tinker  of  school 
age,  but  it  requires  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that,  if  an 
effectual  remedy  of  the  present  state  of  matters — that  is, 
the  whole  question  of  the  relbrmation  or  naturalisation  of 
the  entire  tinker  class,  and  their  assimilation  or  absorption 
amon);  the  ranks  of  the  general  community, — the  training 
and  educational  development  of  the  young  should  be  the 
first  consideration.  After  due  consideration  of  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  question,  your  Committee  is  convinced 
that  perhaps  the  only  method  of  overcoming  the  di£Sculties 
in  the  way  of  providing  education  and  a  better  moral  train- 
ing for  these  tinker  children,  is  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Industrial  School  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866, 
for  the  whole  coimty  of  Caithness,  in  which  the  tinker 
children  of  school  age  could  be  housed,  maintained,  and 
educated.  Perhaps  one  such  school  might  be  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  counties  of  Roes,  Sutherl^d,  Caithness,  Orkney, 
and  Shetland,  and  ifone  school  were  to  be  provided  for  these 
countiee  your  Committee  would  suggest  that  it  should  be 
situated  m  Caithness  as  being  the  most  central,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  tinkers  who 
frequent  it  is  considerably  larger  than  in  the  other  counties 
named.  There  is  no  good  reason,  so  far  as  the  Committee 
can  see,  why  any  part  of  the  coet  connected  with  such  an 
institutimi,  in  so  far  as  the  moral  reclamation  of  these 
children  is  concerned,  should  be  borne  by  the  local  rates. 
The  tinker  community  is  composed  of  a  tribe  or  family 
quite  alien  to  the  local  population,  among  whom  they  do 
not  mix  in  social  life  or  mtercourse,  neither  work  nor  help 
in  any  way  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  local  taxation,  but 
by  their  mode  of  life,  their  obscene  ways  and  conversation, 
their  squalor  and  drunken  habits,  are  a  menace  to  our 
very  civilisation.  The  Committee  is  therefore  very  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  coet  of  such  an  institution  as  is  de- 
siderated should  be  defrayed  from  the  public  purse  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

Further,  the  Committee  would  suggest  that,  if  such  a 
scheme  were  adopted,  power  should  oe  given  to  School 
Boards,  or  their  officers,  as  well  as  all  police  officers,  to 
tske  possession  of  all  these  tinker  children  of  school  age 
where  the  parents  cannot  at  once  show  that  they  are 
possessed  of  the  facilities  of  providing  for  the  housing  and 
education  of  their  children.  Without  such  powers  your 
Committee  gravely  doubt  the  successful  working  of  the 
scheme  which  is  recommended. 

(Signed)    JOHN  DUNNET,  Oommier. 
D.  W.  GBOBaKSON,  Otrk 


Appendix  to  above  BEFORt. 

Copt  Lkttbr  by  Mr  D.  W.  Geoigeson,  Clerk  to  the  Wick 
(Burgh)  School  Board,  Wick,  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  dated  13th  September  1894. 
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Eduoatioii  or  Tinkbb  Chu-bbin. 


Sib,— The  Wick  School  Board  have  had  before  them 
the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  tinker  children  who 
frequently  ccme  within  the  district  of  the  Board,  and  Uve 
or  camp  in  the  Ticinitr  of  the  town.  A  considerable 
number  of  tinker  families  wander  about  the  county  of 
Caithness  and  adjoining  counties.  Sometimes  they  live  in 
caves  in  the  rocks,  immediately  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
district  of  the  Board,  and,  at  other  times  camp  in  the  fields 
adjdnine  the  town.  They  seldom  live  in  any  one  locality 
for  any  length  of  time ;  and  hence  the  School  Board  have 
expenenced  difBcnlty  in  bringing  the  childrm  within  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education  Acts. 

Tinker  children  are  constantly  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  their  conduct  and  conversation  are 
often  such  as  must  have  a  demoralising  effect  upon  other 
young  children  who  may  come  in  contact  witi^  them. 

While  the  School  Board  are  most  anxious  that  those 
tinker  children  should  be  educated,  and,  by  this  means, 
that  their  moral  tone  should  be  improved,  it  seems  that 
in  present  circumstances  the  Board  are  powerless  to  do 
anything  in  the  matter. 

I  have  been  directed  by  the  Board  to  bring  the  fMts 
onder  your  notk^  in  order  to  ascertain  if  yon  can  suggest 
or  do  amTtkiag  with  the  object  of  helping  the  Board,  and 


other  School  Boards  who  are  placed  in  a  similar  position, 
to  reach  those  tinker  children,  so  that  the  compulsory 
dauses  of  the  Education  Acts  may  be  put  in  force 
against  them. — I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)     DAK.  W.  OEOROESON, 
(Xerk. 


Copy  Bbflt  to  the  foregoing  Letter,  dated 
80th  September  1894. 

1.  Tinker  children. 
8.  Wick  (Burgh). 
A.  Otithneas. 

Sib,— Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  \i\h  instant,  I  am 
directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  fear  that,  without  the  aid 
of  fresh  legislation,  School  Boards  can  do  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  puttmgin  force  the.oomptulsoi^  clauses  of  the 
Education  Acts  in  t£e  case  of  wandering  tinker  children, 
inasmuch  as  under  these  Acts  tlie  Local  Authority  can  <nil^ 
proceed  asainst  parents  who  aie  rtndMl  within  their 
district— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

(Signed)     T.  SHUTS  ROBEBTSOK. 
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i^ABiis  in. 

<AU  the  PiiKM  <rf  Soottel). 

Showing  the  previous  Imprisonmente  in  tke  same  Prison,  of  Prisoners  received  in  the  Quinquennial  periods 

named. 

i^Fmonen  M$e«mniiUtei  tt/Ulm  Oi«  Tvxr  <un  only  mmtitd  ome). 


T«trly  Ntunber  on  ui  kverage  o(  five 

* 
Previously  Imprisoned. 

Owe. 

Twipe. 

Tbtwe. 

4 
tiia«8. 

6 
times. 

6to 
•  times. 

10  to 
19  times. 

20  to 
60  times. 

Above 
eOttnei. 

18M 

issr 

944 

564 

886 

257 

422 

298 

186 

26 

1861 

r 

Deqreue                         i 

14861 

714 

480 

842 

244 

463 

363 

196 

89 

421 

ttO 

74 

43 

1» 

_. 

... 

PeipMbv*    ... 

S3 

u 

13 

tf 

* 

•    ... 

•.'.. 

JnvtiM 

*,. 

*>. 

... 

A 

66 

•    10- 

14  •    ' 

FerpMit^ga    .       . 

... 

... 

7 

■      19 

•     6- 

•     56  ■'   ' 

1 

18991      .        .        .   ,    . 

facretM  ok  ISM   .- 

^H9^ 

0686 

17P9 

1189 

81.9 

xin 

1886 

939 

3jl9.| 

I 

268» 

1692 

1166 

■Ov4 

m 

1362 

1089 

•768- 

2»S' 

■    ',                ?tnAtae*    '       '•'     ■ 

US. 

h9 

208 

209 

a(9 

'-■    32D 

•    365" 

•  405 • • 

M7r' 

i                        ,i       1861      .        .' 

1923 

t  vm 

6«7 

m 

132i 

•108» 

•  743-" 

••'«7Jl' 

Perrebt^g*     .         .    '    .  • 

1                           -       . 

in. 

209 

256 

•    si?         i36 

292 

•   297 

•380'''' 

•7,5-      1 

^ 

'.     .      1            •       :      :       •      -•      •■'    ' •'  • 

Table  Vf.:      -.     <      •■     i     f >  iiU'in' 

S^wn 

ag  the  AreilBfe  Total  ConanitiA* 
Prlsoi 

»nta  ii 
Mrs  fii 

.all  the  Pr«3«nB  of  6«otlahd  (Ifesb  ttamife^s),  and  the  Age^-vH'Chi 
the  Quinquennial  periods  n^med.                                             ,  ..,  ,, 

1                     ....                                                          .....'                    •              t              •        t^       ^.'4.11 

6  Ye 

1  ..                :, 
,   '*'  1 

ni  encCed  MM^    '     .        .       T 

1       1                              • 

T  t 

• 

A«B  nitdef 

* 

16  tal'8. 

18  to  21. 

.:     t     I 

1 

1  '  21  to  60.' 

*                 »               • 

Above  60. 

■2i.$72 : 

,  1.887 

iViott"   , 

6,01  d ' 

*  18,686 

,wii'.ii(0-'i  ■" 
1,877 

SYeinetded 

*        1 

..     t    ,  „.    r     i-      .. 

18,176   i 

'i.284     ' 

t 

986' 

'  ■  2,367  '■■ 

■  12,667 

1,866 

t 

J)e 

1       ' 

r2i«  : 

■  .  6pa 

iaz 

i       116],  > 

928     . 

.    2a''   •' 

1 

.Pe 

C«Bt40)»  {  .      i  ...       . 

...   n 

i    1 

...  9i'.t 

...34* 

;    '  f2r* 

.  6-9  . 

.  ■i's-.'- 

I 

t 

tt*  elded 

1 
..    |.. 

... 

1898, 
in, 
Pel 

KM^  on  1^, '  . 

loenlige.     . 

...  1 .,    . 

48,^94    ; 

27,$22   ' 
'■'    1    • 
127*9 

'  ..    1 
778 

r   ■'■... 

i.4ap 

■f  ••*... 

••• 

1    '  1    '  ' 
«,84ll  , 

36,190 

•                • 

22,606 

*  «                • 

166* 

*  •                ■ 

6.966, 
4,679      ^ 

In^retaa  on  lisOl,    . 

80,tl»    ■ 

1 

... 

46^ 

r  ^r^ ... 

28,688 

•                *                • 

*'%.^, 

P«4«Mitage,     . 
1                  Depcaw*  on  18M,   . 
Peloenttge,     .       . 

162-2 

1,114 

70 

94-2 

...  1 
:  ;  !  ,'■  '.  ' 

I9S-9 

)',T 

'              ;  Detaws*  on  1881^   . 
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461 
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APPENDIX  Lxnr. 
NuKBiB  of  Peisons  in  the  Cities  and  Burgha  convicted  from  10  to  20  times  and  abore  in  the  period 


(1)  From  Ut  Ju.  1890  to  Slit  Dec.  1891. 

(3)  From  let  Jan.  1892  to  81(t  Dec.  1894. 

Boighs. 

10  times  and 
under  16. 

16  times  and 
under  30. 

20  times  and 
over. 

1 

10  time*  and 
under  16. 

16  time*  and 
under  80. 

30  times  and 
orer. 

H. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T, 

H 

M. 

F. 

T. 

H. 

F. 

T. 

IL 

F. 

T. 

H 

Olugow 

888 

301 

489 

ia2 

166 

278 

68 

174 

282 

Hi 

187 

117 

864 

68 

82 

186 

34 

78 

108   t«l 

Edinbargb, 

91 

120 

211 

48 

86 

181 

88 

168 

196 

K88 

41 

77 

118 

38 

60 

78 

16 

87 

108 

^4 

Dnndw,    . 

89 

76 

144 

27 

61 

78 

8 

68 

68 

m 

28 

70 

6 

26 

80 

... 

17 

17   146 

Aberdeen, . 

8 

42 

60 

... 

16 

18 

1 

18 

17 

88 

8 

80 

11 

11 

1 

18 

14 

68 

Oovan,      . 

21 

8 

39 

2 

7 

9 

1 

4 

6 

48 

8 

4 

... 

» 

... 

1 

1 

11 

QrMBock,  • 

9» 

87 

88 

8 

34 

82 

6 

41 

47 

M2 

18 

29 

4 

18 

22 

... 

9 

9 

76 

Mth,       . 

16 

18 

88 

9 

4 

18 

1 

8 

4 

60 

9 

8 

2 

2 

4 

... 

8 

2 

38 

Fkidqr.     . 

7 

6 

12 

2 

1 

8 

8 

6 

8 

38 

8 

1 

... 

3 

2 

... 

2 

8 

7 

Pwrtiek,    •       a 

7 

2 

9 

1 

1 

2 

... 

1 

1 

12 

... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

t 

Pirdi.       . 

8 

10 

24 

4 

7 

11 

1 

8 

7 

42 

6 

16 

2 

8 

6 

.- 

4 

4 

29 

Ayr, .       .       , 

... 

« 

« 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

7 

... 

6 

... 

1 

1 

... 

•  •• 

... 

8 

HunUton,. 

« 

2 

8 

1 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

10 

* 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

4 

DnnbtftoOt 

80 

18 

W 

6 

2 

8 

9 

8 

6 

4« 

7 

6 

8 

1 

8 

... 

*•• 

... 

16 

Kilmmook,     . 

8 

8 

11 

... 

6 

6 

8 

7 

10 

28 

6 

7 

8 

4 

7 

... 

8 

$ 

88 

Kirkeddy, 

10 

4 

14 

2 

1 

8 

... 

... 

... 

17 

4 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

StirUiig,    . 

6 

2 

8 

2 

1 

8 

... 

4 

4 

16 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

... 

2 

2 

7 

Dumfriaib. 

4 

6 

9 

8 

2 

6 

... 

... 

... 

14 

4 

8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

InTemMi, 

10 

•  • 

10 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

• 

21 

8 

1 

•  •• 

2 

t 

t 

1 

• 

14 

Bawidc,    . 

>•• 

•  •• 

... 

... 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■•• 

••• 

... 

•  •• 

... 

... 

Dontemliii*,    , 

M 

< 

26 

6 

•  •• 

6 

1 

... 

1 

81 

• 

6 

2 

•t* 

a 

... 

... 

... 

18 

Aiidiie,     . 

1 

4 

6 

2 

... 

2 

... 

1 

1 

2 

... 

••• 

••« 

••• 

•*« 

... 

8 

Purt^Iatgow,   . 

t 

•  •• 

* 

* 

«•• 

8 

... 

... 

•  •• 

8 

... 

... 

... 

••« 

■•• 

... 

— 

a 

AtteotO,. 

••• 

... 

•  •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.~ 

... 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

■•• 

— 

... 

■  •• 

... 

••• 

M)Mt«HM, 

7 

1 

8 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

2 

... 

1 

~. 

I 

... 

... 

~. 

• 

AUoe,       . 

4 

1 

6 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

I 

... 

1 

1 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

•- 

~. 

... 

1 

CMeAbls, 

« 

1 

7 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

••• 

•  •• 

.~ 

... 

•  •• 

... 

••• 

— 

..« 

*•• 

... 

Banfrtw,  . 

t 

1 

4 

I 

... 

1 

1 

... 

1 

... 

•  •• 

... 

1 

••• 

1 

••• 

.•• 

... 

1 

Rotkeeey.. 

S 

... 

2 

••* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

- 

... 

... 

Moatnw^. 

1 

... 

1 

... 

I 

1 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

— i 

^ 

... 

— 

1 

r«rCtf.      . 

2 

... 

2 

~. 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

•  •• 

.> 

«*• 

■  •• 

1 

1 

~. 

~. 

— 

1 

BteohUf   • 

... 

1 

1 

•  •• 

■  ■• 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

.- 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••* 

... 

•  •« 

... 

... 

Broagbty^Feny 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  a. 

... 

1W4 

1 

1             • 

602 

674 

1178 

248 

886 

814 

127 

"■ 

808 

1898 

too 

888 

88S 

90 

906 

804 

48 

210 

288 

1349 
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APPENDIX   LXV. 
NVHBIB  of  Peisons  in  the  CoontieB  convicted  from  10  to  30  times  and  above  in  the  period 


(1)  From  lit  Jan.  1890  to  81ft  Dw:.  1894. 

(2)  From  1st  Jan.  1892  to  81st  Den.  1894. 

Coontieai 

10  times  and 
an4erl6. 

16  times  and 
nnder  20. 

20  times  and 
OTer. 

1 

10  times  and 
nnder  16. 

16  times  and 
under  20. 

20  times  and 
over. 

S 

H. 

F. 

T. 

H. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

H. 

F. 

T. 

H. 

F. 

T. 

Lanark, 

Ayr,. 

Stirling,    . 

Edinburgh,        .        . 

Kfe,.        .        .        . 

Dnmbarton,      .       . 

LinUthgow, 

Perth,       .       .       . 
Aberdaen, . 
Elgin,       . 
Haddington,     . 
Argyll,      .       .       . 
Roaa  and  Cromarty,  , 
Banr,       .       .       . 
Boxbni;^, 
Dnmfiies,  . 
Wigtown, . 
Kincardine, 
Berwick,   . 
Eirksndbri^t, . 
Oaithneas,. 
Invemeaa, .        . 
Forfar,      .       . 
PeeUea.     .       .     . 
Claokouuuian,  . 
Selkirk,     .       . 
RinroM 
Sntherland, 
Rain        .'      . 
Bnta, 
Shetiand,. 

IS 
14 

1 

8 

82 

7 
14 
7 
8 
3 
9 
7 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

8 
12 

1 
1 
2 

2 
4 

7 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 
8 

16 

26 

2 

4 

84 

9 
18 
14 

7 

2 
12 

8 

8 

2 

1 
2 

1 
4 

2 

1 
6 

8 

1 
9 
2 
4 

1 
8 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 
7 
8 

8 

2 
10 
4 
6 
1 
4 
8 

2 
1 

•  •• 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
... 

... 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
4 

2 

18 

84 

6 

4 
87 

12 
80 
18 
14 
8 
17 
16 

8 
6 

I 
2 

1 
6 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

19 

1 
9 
2 

4 

1 
4 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
I 

4 
8 

1 

••• 

2 
2 
2 

20 

1 

18 
6 
6 

8 
4 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
S 

1 

•  ** 

... 

2 

2 
1 

2 
2 
2 

8 

I 

1 

•  •• 

••> 

1 

I 

•  •» 

•  •• 

1 

2 

4 

a 

22 

1 

16 
6 
6 

8 

8 

1 
4 

1 
1 

Total  Conntiaa, 

126 

42 

167 

86 

14 

49 

6 

6 

12 

228 

49 

18 

62 

6 

6 

10 

1 

1 

2 

74 

•  Total  Bwi^ 

... 

... 

1176 

... 

... 

614 

... 

... 

608; 

2S98 

... 

... 

688 

... 

804 

... 

•••• 

262r 

1249 

OrandTbtal, 

... 

... 

1848 

... 

668 

... 

... 

620 

2626 

... 

... 

746 

•  «• 

... 

814 

... 

... 

264 

1898 
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APPENDIX   LXVI. 

Seeidiviem. 

Betnm  piepaMd  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Sdthxrlahd  of  Previous  Imprisonments  of  Prisoners  committed  to  13  Prisoiu 
and  19  Ucensed  Cells  in  Scotland  daring  Tear  ended  Slst  March  1893.* 


PfilSONS* 

LICENSED  CELLS. 

1 

Total  previonaly 

Imprisoned  from 

one  ap  to  hundreds 

of  times. 

Prison,  ao  fiur  as  known  to  the  Prison  Officials. 

Six  Times 

and- under 

Ten. 

Ten  Times 

and  under 

Twenty. 

Twenty 
Times  and 
under  Fifty. 

Fifty  Timee 

and 
upwards. 

Glssgpw/         .    ,    . 

2,609 

F. 

T. 
6,629 

M. 

279 

F. 
620 

M. 

106 

F. 
610 

H. 

26 

F. 
898 

M. 

1 

F. 
121 

RarHnnie,  Qeneral,* 

3,116 

• 

2,116 

SOS 

94 

27 

. 

2 

Ediitbargb.*     .        . 

1,461 

606 

2,067 

166 

71 

162 

97 

96 

78 

18 

86 

Dnndee,* . 

1,074 

662 

1,686 

121 

82 

116 

88 

68 

67 

7 

27 

Ayr.*       .        .        . 

6(0 

190 

840 

60 

20 

26 

16 

18 

10 

1 

6 

Greqnook,* 

468 

264 

707 

47 

26 

68 

41 

87 

41 

6 

88 

PerU»,.Q«nena,* 

88» 

187 

676 

68 

88 

82 

28 

2 

6 

2 

Aberdeen,* 

314 

147 

461 

49 

17 

89 

20 

42 

26 

4 

14 

Ma^eUtown,*. 

199 

46 

244 

82 

12 

8 

3 

8 

2 

Inv^mees,*       .     .... 

182 

88 

166 

7 

9 

2 

6 

1 

Stiijing,    .   ;    .        . 

70 

«6 

186 

6 

7 

10 

4 

16 

2 

2 

Hkwiek,    .        .        . 

76 

48 

118 

'  4 

1 

• 

1 

' 

Jedfenigh,         .        . 

82 

19 

101 

7 

8 

1 

• 

. 

Hsddiagton,     . 

64 

27 

91 

6 

4 

2 

Forftr,      . 

67 

18 

80 

7 

6 

2 

CaiDpbcltow|i,  .        , 

46 

31 

67 

8 

8 

8 

1 

Kirk(?aldy,         ,  .     . 

( 

44 

21 

66 

1 

2 

1 

DonlennUne,  Jkc^h, 

29 

17 

46 

■    • 

• 

1 

Fajkirk.   .       .        . 

18 

23 

,40 

2 

8 

8 

2 

1 

Dnnblaae, 

26 

.,?2 

88 

2 

2 

2 

BsDff,       .        .       . 

81 

6 

87 

..; 

1 

8 

Dnnfermline,  Connty, 

24 

10 

84 

8 

2 

Dingwall,. 

27 

;     « 

88 

1 

1 

1 

Greenlaw, 
Hontroee, 

Stornoway,*     .       . 
Lerwick,'.        .    ... 
Kirkwall,* 

28 

10 

10 

6 

8 

9 

7 

1 
4 
1 

82 
17 
11 
10 
9 

6 

1 

4 
2 
1 

1 

... 
1 

2 
1 

Mi;.— This  table  ^Tas  the  tnmt 

Times. 

Mdes. 

Females. 

10-18 

707  or  7% 

844  or  18% 

Tborso,     .        .    ...• 

6 

2 

8 

1 

1 

ao-49 

888  or  8% 

668  or 10% 

Fort.Williaih,   .    ... 
StonebaTen,      . 

Total,* 

6 
4 
6 

2 
8 

8 

7 
6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

BO  and 

upward* 

tolOOa 

88  or 

941  or  8-8% 

Total,  . 

1078  or 
10% 

1788  or 

87-8% 

10,079 

6,866 

16,484 

1,176 
11% 

906 

1  JO/ 

707 

7% 

844 

18% 

888 

8% 

668 

10% 

88 

241 

8-8% 

li 

A 

8816  or  17% 

*  From  66th  Annnal  Report  of  Prison  Commissioners  for  Scotland.    Prisoners  transferred  from  one  Prism  to  another  are 

only  aeoonnted  for  in  the  Prison  of  first  committd. 
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APPENDIX  .,ixyn. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  who  have  been  amvieUd  of  (a)  Breach  of  Peace  and  Petty  Assanlte ; 
(b)  Drunkenness,  Drunk  and  Incapable,  and  Disorderly  Conduct ;  (e)  Begging  and  Vagrancy ;  (d)  Prostitu- 
tioD ;  (e)  Petty  Thefts  with  sentences  of  14  days  and  under,  during  the  year  1894,  and  who  had  in  every 
case  been  convicted  3  tftnes,  4  times,  5  times  and  upward  ^ttring'  the  1^  moniha^McediBg;  thairkst 
conviction  in  1894. 


Burghs. 


UalM. 


3  times. 


4  timea. 


B  times  and 
npw^tds. 


Females. 


3  times. 


1  times. 


5  titans  and 
npw^njs. 


Glasgow,. 

Edinbargh,  .  .  , 
Dandee,  .       ,        , 

Aberdeen,  .  ,  . 
Qovan,  .  .  .  . 
Qreenook,        .        .        . 

Leith 

Paisley 

Partick,   .... 

Perth 

Ayr,  .... 
Hamilton,  .  .  . 
Dombartoo,  .  ,  . 
Kilmarnock,  .  .  . 
Kirkcaldy, 

Stirling,  .... 
Dumfries,        .       , 
Inverness,       ,       .        . 
Hawick,  .... 
Donfermline,    .       .       • 

Airdrie 

Port-Qlasgow,  .       .       . 
Arbroath,        .       . 
Johnstone,       .       .       . 

Alloa 

OalaaUab^ 

Benfrew, .... 
RotlMiay, 

Hontrosa,  .  .  . 
For&r,  .  .  .  . 
Brechin,  .... 
BroughtjT'Ferry,  .  . 
Total, 


861 
80 
77 
26 
18 
28 
48 
U 

6 

9 
19 
11 
26 

8 
10 

2 

to 

9 

18 

26 

S 

16 
1 
2 
6 
6 
2 
2 

2 
2 


881 


197 
62. 
24 
13 

4 

6 
12 

6 

1 

1 

8 

8 
16 

4 

8 

5 

3 

6 
4 
4 

1 

1 
1 
1 
I 


162 

72 

W 

12 

8 

8 

24 

4 


II 
2 
0 
7 
2 
6 
8 
2 
1 
6 
4 
4 

1 
1 

2 


861 

82 

70 

18 

14 

9B 

81 
6 
■    7     ■ 

38 

18     ' 

16     ' 
6 
4 

2     • 
2 
8 

7     ' 

6     - 

'  6     ■ 


889 


8S8 


708 


280 
46 
87 
1»' 

4 
18 
16 

I 

1 

8 

4 

MM 

1 

8 
4 
4 

2 

2 
8 
6 


286 

225 

88- 

80 

« 

88 

27 

7 

t 
i 

t 

« 

19 

3 

4 
1 

S 

I 

9 

I 


I 
8 


408 


748 


747 


1162 


4f^«>«MH*TWM^*«r« 
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APPffilBIX   LXVm. 

Tablb  showing  the  Nninber  of  Peaons  who  have  been  convicted  of  (a)  Breach  of  Peac«  and  Petty  Asaaults ; 
(6)  DranfeeBiieBs,  Drunk  and  Incapable^  and  Disorderiy  Conduct ;  (e)  B^giog  and  Vagrancy  j  (tf)  Proetitu- 
tioh;  (e)  Petty  Thefts  with  senteiices  of  14  days  and  under,  during  the  y«ar  1894,  and  who  had  in  etery 
case  been  convicted  3  time^  i  tiXaee,  t(  times  and  upwards,  during  tiie  12  months  preceding  their  last 
conviction  in  1894. 


Males. 

-1 

Females.                           1 

OMmtftB. 

Stimee. 

4  times. 

S  times  and 
apwards. 

3  times. 

4  times. 

1 
6  times  and  * 
upwards. 

Lanark 

SP 

9 

5 

12 

5 

2 

Ayr,         ... 

38 

IS 

11 

20 

9 

2 

Stirling,  . 

38-i 

•■    4     .. 

1 

14 

«  . 

10 

Edinburgh, 

2 

8 

4 

2 

4 

... 

Fife, 

U 

4 

1 

8 

... 

... 

Dnmbarton,     . 

U 

5 

3 

6 

4 

•     4 

linKthgow,      . 

ai 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

zHBROWf  > 

« 

2 

... 

5 

2 

1 

Perth,      .       . 

9 

7 

1 

6 

8 

1 

Abenltea, 

1 

1 

1 

2 

... 

... 

lagio,      .       .       . 

7 

5 

3 

5 

1 

1 

Jladdingtain,    . 

6       . 

.    2 

.    1 

S 

1 

1 

A»gTU,    . 

M 

7 

3 

5 

2 

4 

Rou  and  Cromarty, , 

.2 

... 

... 

w. 

^ 

•   ... 

RanfT, 

6 

1 

2 

- 

•  •• 

Boxburgh, 

18 

7 

3   ■ 

5 

4 

1 

Dam&ie*,         . 

4 

1 

... 

1 

— 

... 

Wigtown, 

... 

i 

2 

... 

5 

Kincardine,      • 

••* 

X   , 

1 

>. 

•*• 

... 

Berwick,  . 

11 

6 

... 

3 

8 

... 

Eirkoodbright, 

« 

1 

**■ 

~ 

». 

OaitbneM, 

6 

i 

1 

1 

.- 

M* 

InTemeas, 

1 

1 

2 

... 

1 

... 

Forfar,     . 

1 

... 

... 

2 

... 

•  M 

P*el)K  .       . 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

.- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

SelUA,  .       . 

.„ 

... 

... 

... 

Einnm,  .       . 

2 

... 

... 

1 

•  •• 

Soth«rIan()i     « 

*m 

! 

•" 

- 

- 

num.     .       , 

8 

„. 

1 

... 

... 

••• 

BtOe,      .       . 

•♦• 

•  •• 

... 

- 

... 

- 

Shetland, 

•♦* 

... 

... 

... 

1 

••• 

To^l  Ooonties, 

256 

108 

48 

102 

55 

87 

Total  ^nrglW, 

881 

889 

858 

708 

408 

749 

1087 

492 

406 

805 

458 

786 

]98 

IS 

44 

1  » 1 

2142 
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APPENDIX     LXIX. 

Statistical  Retdbn,  covering  a  period  of  Fifty  Years,  furnished  by  Chief-Constable  Dewar  of  Dundee, 
showing— (1)  Number  of^ Persons  accused  of  Drunkenness;  (2)  of  Breaches  of  the  Peace  and 
Disorderly  Conduct;  (8)  Total  Apprehensiona 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Return  of  Certificates  for  Sale 

^1- 

<£1S 

lis 

Peraotu 

Persons 
accused  of 

Total 

of  Excisable  Liquors. 

Proportion  of  P 
latioDtoeachLic 
for  Bale  of  Bicii 
Uqaon. 

Year. 

accused 
of 

Assault, 
Breach  of 

Number 
Appre- 

Population of 
Dundee. 

III 

BanarkibT 
nhinf-Coiut^ 

Inns 

and 

Hotels. 

Drnuk- 
etauee. 

Paaca,  and 
Disorderly 
Conduct. 

hended 
orCSted. 

PubUc 
Houses. 

Orocen. 

Total. 

oca 

1844 

488 

2138a 

4003 

1841-62,794 

•  I  fosiMl  on  maldng  oaicfal  ioqniriM  ■■ 

1846 

769 

2827 

6098 

to  the  condition  of  all  panoni  fpn- 
heoded  or  sited  in  Dnadee  in  Noram- 
ber  iMt  for  the  orimti  or  offeaoai 

1846 

697 

2111 

4106 

nndarthii  beading  that  87  per  cent 
of  them  were  nnder  the  iniliunee  of 

1847 

667 

1679 

8817 

Uqnor  when  they  oommitted  the  orima 
or  oSenoe  charged,  and  18  par  oent.  of 

1848 

644 

1808 

4158 

them  ware  aobar. 

1849 

760 

1637 

3866 

1860 

930 

1267 

3619 

1861 

1194 

1767 

4269 

... 

... 

... 

1861—78,931 

1852 

1466 

1762 

4626 

1863 

1626 

1864 

4960 

1864 

1362 

1762 

4602 

18 

298 

201 

617ft 

Aot  wae  paaaed. 

1866 

962 

1640 

8697 

14 

230 

156 

399 

iMLAao  RBTsnii  SFiBir  Den. 

1856 

1130 

2222 

4521 

16 

282 

148 

396 

From  1841  to  1862,      .      S/SpergaUon, 

1857 

876 

1748 

3450 

16 

286 

146 

396 

il»;      4/8,IS,1f    ;; 

1858 

696 

1637 

2968 

12 

233 

162 

407 

ii?*.,  "■'"''■%:    •:. 

1869 

598 

1406 

2525 

14 

226 

172 

411 

1880,              8/.,a/i 

„     1861  to  1886,     in,  101- 

„     1886  to  1«90, 1<V-,  11/.,  10-    „ 

1860 

666 

915 

2095 

15 

260 

178 

443 

„     189Hol89^    10^,1W 

1894.               lokW-         „ 

1861 

482 

994 

2086 

18 

260 

186 

463 

1861—91,664 

•6% 

200 

1862 

472 

1161 

2162 

19 

272 

182 

473c 

e  In  July  ISM  the  Pablie  Home*  Aota 
Amendment     (SootUnd)     Aot     waa 

1863 

697 

1089 

2466 

20 

276 

178 

474 

paaeed. 

1864 

989 

1294 

3027 

22 

273 

179 

474 

1865 

1231 

1282 

3243 

21 

320 

188 

624 

1866 

1242 

1430 

3444 

24 

291 

230 

545 

1867 

1147 

1418 

3871 

21 

387 

236 

694 

1868 

936 

1193 

2930 

21 

312 

242 

576 

1869 

907 

1184 

2767 

23 

807 

241 

671 

1870 

813 

1436 

3075 

22 

274 

239 

535 

1871 

980 

1493 

3528 

16 

280 

235 

631 

1871—120,724 

•8,. 

227 

1872 

1133 

2139 

4808 

13 

276 

237 

626 

1873 

1446 

2351 

6446 

12 

252 

234 

498 

1874 

1907 

8386 

7366 

10 

246 

220 

476 

1876 

1656 

2968 

6435 

9 

246 

209 

464 

d  In  JnlT  187»The  PnbUeani'  Oertifieataa 
SootUnd)  Aot,  1876,  waa  paaaed,  and 

1876 

1612 

3292 

6602 

8 

260 

201 

469d 

1877 

1980 

3784 

7772 

8 

242 

196 

446 

<  There. are   at   preeent  27V    HabitaiJ 

1878 

2262 

3623 

7674 

8 

238 

197 

443 

OfFenders  in  Dundee  who  hare  made 
from  20  to  160  appearanoea    bafon 

1879 

1819 

2819 

6579 

8 

237 

198 

443 

the    Magistratea  daring  their  orimi- 
nal  career.    Daring  the  jrear  1894, 828 

1880 

1878 

8067 

6863 

8 

235 

201 

444 

iwraons  made  from  two  to  thirteen 
appearanoea,  and  aa  they  are  ohrani- 
^Ued  inthe-Betum  aa  a  peiaon  on  each 

1881 

1813 

2888 

6422 

8 

238 

212 

458 

1881—142,154 

1-2,, 

•810- 

appeamnoe,  these  indiridnab  greatly 

1882 

1587 

3064 

6416 

7 

237 

216 

460 

iend  to  swell  the  number  of  ^>|wahca- 
sions.     By  deduetiag  the  nnmber  of 

1883 

2027 

3514 

7466 

7 

234 

216 

468 

^appearance*  in  tfotm  of  one  for  each 
of  jthese   habitual   offenden   darii« 

1884 
1885 

1573 
1182 

3172 
2268 

7217 
6467 

8 
8 

231 
229 

212 
211 

461 
448 

• 

189i4,  the  number  of  individuala  apiice- 
'hended  or  dted  daring  said  year  ia 
found  to  bare  been  4KiO  instead  of 
tl265.'  'Whatiastated  in  this  connee- 

1886 

1176 

2731 

6842 

8 

228 

210 

446 

tion  as  regards  1894  is  also  applioabla 
•to  prerioas  years,  and  also  reqnirea  to 

1887 

1202 

2770 

5919 

8 

228 

211 

447 

be  taken  into  aocount  when  jud^^ag 

population  said  to  have  bean  appra- 
hended  for  Drunkenneaa. 

1888 

1061 

2606 

5442 

8 

228 

211 

447 

1889 

1241 

2727 

5689 

8 

227 

211 

446 

/- 3Wt  mimoer  doee  not  indnde  Are  TaUe 

1890 

1138 

3291 

6102 

8 

227 

211 

446 

Beer  OertiBoate*. 

1891 

1131 

2803 

5904 

8 

227 

211 

446 

1891—166,985 

•7„e 

350 

On  1st  August  1893  a  local  Poaee  Act 
cane  into  operation  in  Dundee,  mak- 

1892 

1110 

2388 

6604 

8 

226 

211 

446 

ing  the  penalty  for  being  drunk  and 
incapable  40/-  or  one  month's  imprison- 

1898 

1616 

2896 

6989 

8 

226 

210 

443 

ment,  instead  of  6/-  or  24  honn  im- 

1894 

1386 

2608 

626&« 

8 

220 

212 

440/' 

prisonment,  as  formerly,  under  tlte 
Public  Houses  Act                                j 

— — r— ^n\r> 

Cuur  COMiTABLB's  OmcB,  DuHun,  7th  January  1895. 
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APPENDIX   LXX. 


SWITZERLAND. 
SvMMABT  OP  Laws  in  Forob  ik  Switzerland  with 

REQABO  TO  THR  TrRATHKNT  OF  iNKBRIATia.      By 
Dr  J.   F.    SUTHBRtAND. 

The  Laws  and  R^nlations  of  13  Cantons  of  Switserland 
and  their  sab-divisions  with  regard  to  the  Treatment  of 
iBebriates. 

Tbeae  Laws  and  Regulations  seem  to  diSer  little  from  eadi 
other  in  their  essential  points,  and  majr  be  looked  upon  in  principle 
as  eflective  measures  against  intemperance  by  afiording  sufficient 
powers  to  the  agents  (rf  the  law  in  repressing  the  evil  in  question, 
fix-  not  onljr  are  those  persons  who  indulge  in  strong  drinks  to 
excess  liaUe  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  subject  in  some  localities, 
when  such  indulgence  is  persisted  in,  to  confinement  for  many 
months  in  a  home  fix  inebriates,  such  as  that  described  at  length 
under  the  heading  of  Zurich  ;  but  considerable  responsibility  is 
incurred  by  puUicans  who  supply  strong  drinks  knowingly  to 
persons  under  age,  to  those  already  intoxicated,  or  who  are  by 
reason  of  their  habitual  intemperance  forbidden  to  enter  taverns. 


I.— ZUBIOB. 

BuUifor  ths  SUihm  Uonufor  IntibriaUt. 

For  reception  into  the  retreat  there  is  reqtiired — 
I.  A  written  agreement  to  remain  in  the  institute  for  a  definite 
time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  president  of  the  committee  of  adminis- 
tration, in  special  cases  by  the  principal  of  the  establishment 
(Hausvater),  and  to  submit  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
said  principal.  The  duration  of  stay  agreed  upon  must,  as  a  rule, 
not  be  less  than  4  months.  Only  in  quite  peculiar  cases  may  an 
agreement  for  3  months  be  granted.  In  the  case  of  wards,  and 
persons  in  receipt  of  charity,  the  agreement  of  the  inebriate  can 
be  replaced  by  that  of  his  l^fal  representative. 

a.  A  previous  certificate  from  a  medical  witness  testifying  that 
the  person  in  question  is  not  insane,  and  in  which  the  cause  01 
the  habit  and  the  general  circumstances  of  the  said  person  are 
clearly  shown  forth. 

3.  Production  of  certificate  of  place  of  origin  (Heimatschein). 

4.  I^yment  of  caution  money  for  cost  of  residence  for  first  quarter, 
■or  satisfactory  guarantee  for  same.  Extra  costs  must  also  be 
previously  covered. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  generally  reckoned  to  the  day  of 
leaving  the  institute.  The  caution  money  is  not  returned  in  any 
part,  when — 

[a)  The  inmate  quits  the  institute  before  expiry  of  first  quarter  ; 

(4)  Or  quits  the  instittite  without  tbe  consent  of  the  principal  of 
the  institnte  and  the  president  of  the  connnittee  of  admin- 
istration before  expiration  of  course  of  treatment  r 

{e)  Or  is  expelled. 

Tbe  main  principle  for  the  treatment  of  inebriety  is  complete 
abstinence — that  is,  entire  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  drinks. 

Accordingly  the  principal,  his  family,  and  the  entire  stafi  must 
abstain  from  all  spirituous  liquors,  so  that  in  the  whole  house  no 
mischievous  example  may  be  set  to  the  inmates. 

The  institute  will  therefore  form  a  temperance  community, 
whose  members  shall  set  before  themselves  tbe  ideal  and  moral 
duty  of  sealously  fostering  and  spreading  this  moral  reform 
amongst  inebriates. 

In  the  practical  work  of  the  moral  elevation  of  the  inmates  of 
he  institute  each  must,  without  exception,  take  bis  part  according 
to  the  measure  and  character  of  his  capacities.  In  work,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  lie  the  best  means  of  strengthening  bis 
bodily  and  spiritual  powers,  above  all  his  weakened  will  and 
character.  The  work  accomplished  by  tbe  inmates  falls  to  the 
profit  of  the  institution. 

Tbe  medical  supervision  is  given  by  the  committee  of  adminis- 
tration to  two  doctors,  each  of  whom  must  visit  the  institute  at 
least  once  in  every  a  months. 

If  an  inmate  becomes  deranged,  the  principal  shall  at  once  com- 
municate by  telegraph  with  the  relatives  or  responsible  parties, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  tbe  matter  to  the  cognisance  of  one 
of  the  visiting  physicians,  so  that  the  patient  may  as  soon  as 
passible  be  placed  in  an  asylum. 

As  a  rule  no  inmate  may  leave  the  institute  during  tbe  first 
3  months,  not  even  with  relations  or  guardians.  Later  on,  per- 
mission to  go  out  is  granted  by  the  principal  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the  inmate.  When  such  permis- 
sion is  given,  the  person  concerned  is  to  keep  within  the  time 
allotted. 


Number  of 
Patiems. 

Under 
Between 

*, 



... 

Age  at  time  of 
AdmissioiL 

1 

3 

»3 

t8 

31 

6 

Years. 

30 

ao  to  35 
as  ,.  30 
30  ..  40 
40  ,.  45 
45  ..  55 

Of  whom  :• 

- 

d  abstainers 
d  temperate 

1889. 

189a 

.891. 

Have  remains 
Haveremaine 
Relapsed 

Percent 
87  3 
373 
4S'4 

Percent. 

33-3 
40 -o 
367 

Pcf  cent. 

37*5 
33-5 

30-0 

The  principal  cause  of  cases  of  relapse,  of  which  we  have  stUl  to 
complain,  is  the  short  time  the  patients  stay  in  the  institntion.  It 
genoally  needs  some  months  before  an  alcoholic  subject  has  so 
fat  recovered  that  he  has  a  true  insig^  into  his  circumstances  and 
shows  nothing  morbid  in  his  train  of  thoughts.  A  mticb  longer 
time  is  needed  before  the  patient's  character  and  will  is  sufficiently 
strengthened  that  one  can  confidently  trust  him  to  tbe  trials  and 
temptations  of  social  life.  The  average  term  of  s^  months  in  the 
case  of  patients  who  have  been  discharged  this  year  is  therefore 
too  short:  in  most  cases  the  duratioo  of  cure  should  last  13 
months. 

In  some  Cantons,  as  for  examples  Zurich  and  St  Gall,  the 
profits  from  the  alcohol  tenth  are  devoted  to  defraying  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  but  many  individuals  and  Communes  are  ignorant 
of  this,  and  many  applications  fail  to  be  made  which,  where  the 
State  would  assist  in  bearing  the  expense,  would  lead  to  the 
patient  being  admitted  and  cured. 

Tbe  State  should  not  only,  luder  certain  drcnmstanoes,  bear 
the  entire  cost  of  maintenance,  but,  when  necessary,  support  the 
frunily  during  the  absence  of  the  bread-winner,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  support  should  not  assume  the  character  of  charity. 

XL— Bbrnr. 

When  persons  receiving  poor  law  rdief  are  knowingly  hdped  to 
gamble  or  drink,  the  person  so  offending  can  be  punished  with  60 
days'  hard  labour.  FMons  of  drunken  and  dissolute  life  may  be 
forbidden  from  access  to  public-houses  for  a  years  from  date  of 
prosecution,  ct  punished  by  deprivation  of  parental  rights. 

Persons  who  abandon  themselves  to  an  idle,  drunken,  or 
disorderly  life,  and  in  consequence  thereof  come  upon  the  poor- 
law  relief,  or  become  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  public,  shall 
be  liaUe  to  detention  in  the  house  of  correction  for  a  space  of  one 
year. 

III.— URt 

No  licences  shall  be  granted  to  innkeepers  who  have  allowed 
drunkeimess,  gambling,  receiving  stolen  property  or  immorality. 

It  is  forbidden  to  vend  spiritiuxis  Ikjuors  to  drunken  persons; 
any  innkeeper  who  gives  a  customer  so  much  to  drink  that  he 
becomes  unconscious,  or  is  incapable  of  walking,  is  under  the 
obligation  of  supplying  him  with  lodgings  for  the  night  without 
any  compensation,  and  shall  moreover  be  punished.      (Art  19.) 

IV.— Glabib. 

It  is  forbidden  to  deliver  spirituous  liquors — 

(a)  To  persons  who  are  already  intoxicated. 

(t)  To  young  persons  under   16,  when   not  accompanied  by 

parents  or  guardians. 
(c)  To  such  persons  as  are  forbidden  to  have  access  to  public 

bouses. 

V. — FRiBoinu). 

Shall  be  punished  with  the  house  of  correction  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  3  months,  and  with  interdiction  from  public-houses  for 
at  least  3  years,  any  person  who  abandons  himself  to  gambling, 
drunkenness,  or  idleness  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  become  a  burden 
on  the  public  maintenance,  or  to  allow  those  dependent  on  him  to 
become  such  a  burden. 

These  penalties  may  be  increased  by  confinement  to  the 
Commune  for  a  term  not  exceeding  6  years. 

Lam  of  September  28, 1888,  eoneenUng  Inn*. 

Any  individual  found  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  in  a  public 
place  shall  be  taken  to  the  nearest  police  station.  He  can  be 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  j^a,  or  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  15  days. 

When  tbe  offence  is  serveral  times  repeated,  the  prefect  can, 
as  a  measure  of  discipline,  pronounce  his  interdiction  from  public- 
bouses  for  one  year  or  less.  This  interdiction  does  not  involve 
the  f<»feiture  of  political  rights. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894. 


Panoos  wha  abandon  themselves  habitually  to  drinlc,  may  by 
a  measure  of  the  administration  be  confined  in  a  house  of  correction 
("  Maison  tk  travail"). 

Penalties  shall  be  doubled  in  cases  where  the  offence  is  repeated. 


VI.— Bale-Vilie. 

Law  cone  rniug  the  Administration  of  Work  or  lW(/rmatory 
Institutes,  February  7,  1854. 

Ther  may  be  placed  in  such  institutes  citizens  of  the  Canton 
Ba  KVHIe,  ■  who,  thiough  dissolute  conduct  and  behaviour, 
especia  y  through  drunkenness  and  a  disorderly  manner  of  life, 
become  a  public  nuisance,  who  can  give  no  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  discipline,  and  public  security  either  tbrougb 
themselves  or  through  their  families,  and  can  only  lie  kept  in  an 
orderly  manner  of  life  by  compulsion. 


VII.— St  Gall. 

Ijaw  eoneeming  ihe  Treatmmt  of  Habitual  Drunkard*, 
May  21. 1891. 

The  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  of  St  Gall, — 

in  consideration  of  the  need  of  establishing  measures  of  legal 
prevention  against  aloobolism,  and  in  execution  of  Art.  la  of  the 
Statutes  of  November  t6,  1890, 

Ordains  that :  Persons  who  habitually  abandon  themselves  to 
dnmkenness  can  be  placed  in  an  instituticn  for  inebriates. 

Art.  3.     The  duration  of  their  stay  in  the  said  institution  shall 
be,  as  a  rule;  team  9  toiS  months.     In  cases  of  relapse  the  tenn 
shaH  be  correspondingly  prolonged. 
'  Confmement  in  soch  an  institution  shall  ensue — 

1a)  By  voluntary  application. 
[i)  By  a  declaration  of  the  Council  of  the  Commune. 

In  so  far  as,  according  to  Art  7,  the  costs  of  maintenance 
are  to  be  defrayed  by  poor  relief,  the  declaration  of  the  Com- 
rauaal  Coimcil  requires  the  assent  of  the  poor-law  authorities 
concerned. 

The  Communal  Council  shall  decide  as  to  the  transfer  of  a 
patient  into  such  an  institute,  whether  the  initiative  come  from 
themselves  or  from  other  authorities,  or  from  a  relation  or 
guardian. 

Transfer  into  the  institute  can  only  be  decided  on  the  ground 
of  a  medical  certificate  establishing  the  fact  of  alcoholism,  and 
that  residence  in  this  Institute  is  necessary  for  its  cure. 

Art.  6.  The  declaration  of  the  Communal  Council  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  parties  concerned  by  the  district  board  for 
justification,  and  in  every  case  it  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  State. 

(3)  The  Council  of  State  is  also  authorised  to  decree  by  itself 
the  entrance  of  a  patient  whose  transfer  is  imperatively  necessary 
wbere  the  Commtmal  authorities  refuse  to  b«. 
'  The  costs  of  treatment  in  an  Institme  fbr  Inebriates  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  patient's  own  means.  If  he  is  without 
resources,  or  the  costs  of  treatment  are  too  heavy  for  his  family  to 
inctu:,  they  shall  be  levied  on  the  poor  rates  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  legal  prescriptions.  Where  it  appears  necessary,  the 
State  shall  contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  institute, 
and  In  exceptional  cases  a  proportionate  stun  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  family  daring  the  time  of  the  patient's  treatment. 

One  month  before  expiry  of  the  course  of  treatment  the  managers 
of  the  institute  shall  furnish  a  report  to  those  authorities  who 
committed  the  patient  to  their  care,  and  if  the  cure  is  not  yet 
complete  it  can  be  prolonged  within  the  limits  of  the  time  established 
in  Art  3. 

Diunng  the  time  of  treatment  a  temporary  guardian  can  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  patient  concerned.  The  same  can  be 
done  even  before  transfer  into  the  institute,  as  soon  as  a  serious 
weakness  of  will  consequent  on  an  excessive  tise  of  alcohol  is 
proved  to  exist  by  medical  certificate. 


VIIL— Gbibons. 

Poor  Law  Begulaiioni  qfthe  Canton  Orisons,  1867. 

The  house  of  correction  called  Realta  is  intended  to  put  persons 
who  are  sent  there  into  the  way  of  reform  and  self-control,  and  to 
make  them  uscftil  members  of  their  family  and  community,  or,  if 
diey  are  incorrigible,  at  least  to  render  them  incapable  of  doing 
fbi-dwr  mischief. 


The  (hand  Gouneil  of  the  Canton  Orisons  to  the  Departments 

and  Communes. 

A  lurther  regulation  deals  with  the  employment  of  tie  tenth 
qf  the  aleoM  monopoly.  According  to  a  federal  law  dealing 
with  the  alcohol  monopoly,  the  cantons  are  required  to  employ  at 
least  one-tenth  of  the  profits  accruing  from  this  monopoly  for 
combatting  alcoholism  in  its  causes  and  eRects.  After  the  Grand 
(^Kjncil  bad  first  devoted  one-half  of  this  cantonal  profit  to  the 
expenses  of  the  asylum  for  lunatics  now  being  built,  the  smaller 
Council,  in  their  provisions  for  spending  the  other  half  of  the 
profit,  created  a  special  commission  which  laid  before  the  author- 
ities a  project   Ol  administration.     The  latter  was    somewhat 


simplified  by  the  Standing  Committee  and  Grand  CoaneO,  an 
constituted  as  follows  : — 

Two-tenths  shall  be  devoted  to  Jhe  reformation  of  pauper 
inebriates,  especially  in  placing  them  in  suitable  institutions  ; 

Seven-tenths  to  the  belter  and  maintenance  of  the  children  of 
inebriates,  and  other  destitute  or  weak-minded  children  of  poor 
parents  ;  and 

Qnt-Unth  to  forward  the  efforts  made  in  the  Communes  for 
improving  popular  cookery,  education,  and  the  supply  of  natunkl 
necessities. 

These  objects  scarcely  need  any  further  explaikation.  The 
first  two  objects  tend  directly  to  the  required  aim,  the  third  one 
not  so  directly.  It  endeavours  to  combat  alcoholism  in  its  causes. 
In  the  case  of  pauper  inebriates  these  causes  lie  not  tinfreqaently 
in  bad  nourishment  and  in  the  want  of  elevating  and  instructive 
social  intercourse,  and  therefore  it  is  demonstrated  that  State 
help  should  work  also  in  this  direction. 

It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  Ihe  half  of  the  profit  of  the  alct>bol 
tenth  could  find  beneficent  and  apixopriate  uses  in  other  direc- 
tions  ;  but  considering  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which  is  at  present 
to  be  disposed  of.  it  seemed  desirable  not  to  break  it  up  too 
ranch. 

IX.— Tbdeqovm. 

The  tenth  share  of  the  profits  of  the  alcohol  monopoly  for  the 
Canton  of  Thurgovie,  which  last  year  amounted  to  the  stun  of 
18,000  fi:. ,  was  chiefly  employed  on  the  following  objects  : — 
(a)    As  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  an  out-cantonal 

inebriates'  institute,  and  of  an  asylum  for  boys  and  gfals 

without    guardians,     created    voluntarily    In     Thnrgovie 

(3,000  fr.). 
(*)  For  assistance  in  kind  to  passing  travellers  (5,000  ft-.). 
\c)  For    the    care  and  control  of  young    offenders   (Budget, 

1,000  fr. ). 
(d)  To  defray  part  of  the  costs  of  maintenance  of  victims  to 

alcohoUsm  in  the  hoise  of  cbrreeiion  at  Kalchrain,  and  in 

the  lunatic  asylum,  as  also  those  of  young  persons  without 

natural  protectors  (6,300  fr.}. 
.  (e)  For  the  cantonal  education  of  poor  children  (1,000  fr.). 
(/)  For  an  orphanage  (500  fr.). 
Xg)  For  po|>ular  kitchens  and  canteens,  fbr  societies  to  advance 

economy,  and  the  education  of  children  of  weak  intellect 

(3,300  fr.). 


X—VaDD. 

Persons  who  are  habitually  maintained  by  the  public,  as  well  as 
parents  whose  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  their  charge  by 
the  judicial  •  authorities,  may  be  forbidden  to  frequent  places 
intended  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  This 
prohibition  is  pronounced  by  the  police  tribunaL  This  prohibition 
shall  lake  effect  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  i  year,  and  not  more  thaQ 
4  years.  Where  such  prohibition  is  disregarded,  the  tribunsd  can 
order  confinement  in  4  penal  colony. 


XI.— Valais. 

No  action  can  be  sustained  in  a  court  of  justice  for  credit  giycn 
tor  the  retail  sale  of  wine  or  other  liquors.  This  law  does  not 
apply  to  persons  stopping  at  hotels  or  inns. 


XII.— Nbtjchatbl. 

Any  persons  who  abandon  themselves  habitually  to  drunken- 
ness, Or  who  cause  a  pubhc  scandal  through  being  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  shall  be  taken  to  the  prefecture  of  the  district  aad 
warned.  In  case  of  a  new  infraction  of  the  law  within  la  months, 
the  penalty  shall  be  15  days'  imprisonment  in  a  civil  prison.  In 
the  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  ofieoce  within  the  same  period,  the 
penalty  shall  be  3  months'  imprisonment,  or.  seclusion  for  a  period 
of  I  year  to  3  years  in  a  house  of  cotrection.  and  baud  labour. 


XIII.— Gbbkva. 

Coufinemeut  in  an  inetitution  for  inebriates  has  for  its 
object  to  cure  the  persons  concerned  of  drunkeuDess  and 
its  effects.  Persons  who,  in  consequence  of  drunkenness, 
become  a  burden  on  the  public  maintenance,  or  cause 
public  disorder,  can  be  placed  in  a  hotise  of  correction. 

Persons  who,  through  habitual  drunkenness,  ca^/^ 
public  annoyance,  squander  their  means,  or  openly  sufib 
mental  and  bodily  harm  which  incapacitates  them  from 
business,  can  be  placed  in  an  institute  for  inebriates  with* 
out  their  own  consent  The  duration  of  their  term  o( 
confinement  shall  generally  amount  to  18  months  ;  this 
term  can  be  doubled  in  case  of  relapse.  The  poor-law 
authorities  can  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Council  of 
State  as  to  placing  any  person  in  one  of  the  above-named 
institntes. 

Awlication  for  the  same  may  be  made  by  a  uusd  pai;t7 
directly  to  the  Council  of  State  j  or 

The  said  Council  may  act  directly  of  its  own  initiatiTe. 
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APPENDIX  LXXI. 


STEIMOBANDUM  on  the  Laws  and  the  Institatioiu,  in  the 
Uuited  States  and  the  Colonies,  for  dealing  witli  Crime, 
Vagrancy,  and  Inebriety.    By  Br  J.  F.  Sdtheblano. 

North  Cabolima. 

Rkport  or  THK  Statb  Hospital,  Moboanton. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  for  1891  permitted  the 
Hospital  to  admit  inebriates  under  certain  restrictions. 

An  inebriate,  as  defined  by  the  statute,  is  ■  one  who  habitually 
'  or  periodic-lily  indulges  in  intoxicating  liquors  or  other  narcotiot  to 
'  such  an  extent  as  to  stupefy  his  mind  and  to  render  him  incom- 
'  petent  to  transact  ordinary  business  with  safety  to  bis  esute,' 
provided  the  habit  shall  have  been  '  at  the  time  of  inquisition  of  at 
'  least  one  year's  standing.' 

This  includes,  as  is  seen,  those  who  indulge  in  opium  and  its 
preparations,  as  well  as  other  drugs  of  like  character. 

Eighteen  persons  under  above  statute  were  admitted  —  nine 
alcoholic  and  nine  opium  inebriates.  Of  the  number  discharged 
cured  five — two  alcoholic  and  three  opium  inebriates — remain 
well ;  five  returned  to  the  habit,  and  of  the  remaining,  two  were 
lost  sight  of  and  four  remain  under  treatment  The  deductions  to 
be  drawn  fi^m  these  statistics  are  clearly  set  forth  and  need  no 
further  comment. 

Even  before  the  trial  was  made,  it  was  thought  that  this  was  not 
a  proper  place  for  the  treatment  of  this  class.  Timo  and  experi- 
ence convinced  the  authorities  of  the  correctness  of  that  position. 
They  interfere  with  proper  discipUne,  and  are  troublesome  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  is  deemed,  however,  advisable  to  have  the 
privilege  of  admitting  certain  ones  of  these  cases,  and  hence  the 
law  has  been  allowed  to  retnain  as  it  is.  There  are  some  of  these 
persons  who  cannot  very  well  be  treated  elsewhere,  and  who  are  a 
menace  to  society  and  ought  to  be  confined,  and  yet  arenot  insane. 


New  York  State. 

EuuBA  Rbfobiiatobt. 

The  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.Y.,  of  whiob  Mr  Z.  R.  Brock- 
wayiook  charge  in  1878,  and  which,  to  a  gi<eat  extent,  it  of  his 
creation,  is  the  best  knowik  and  in  many  respeea  the  most  i«mark- 
^e'of  AAierican  instltlttions  of  this  class. 

It  differs  ft-om  the  other  prisons  of  the  State  in  the  selection  of  a 
special  class  of  prisoners  to  be  treated,  vix. :  Males  to  the  exchision 
of  females  ;  felons  to  the  exclusion  of  fflisdemeaiianls  and  men 
supposed  to'  be  iirst  offenders  in  felony  although  they  might  have 
been  in  a  house  of  refhge,  or  gnilty  of  a  misdemesnoor.  They 
must  be  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Then  as  to  the 
men  sent  to  the  Reformatory  the  judge  does  not  deterrnine  or  name 
the  periods  of  their  detention.  The  law  fixes  the  maxhnum  and 
the  minimum  penalty  that  may  be  imposed  for  each  offence.  In 
other  ca£es  the  judges  determine  what  the  penalqr  within  these 
limits  shall  be,  but  not  when  a  prisoner  is  sent  to  this  Refonnatory. 
In  regard  to  this  Institution  Mr  Brockway  state* : — '  Another 
'  difl^nce  is  in  the  system  of  treatment  which  has  been  termed 
'  the  disciplinary  system  and  which  is  based  upon  the  system 
'  of  indeterminate  sentences.  There  is  a  marking  system  under 
'  which  the  most  minute  record  is  kept  of  a  man's  performances  and 
'  progress  and  demeanour  and  industry,  instructive  or  productive,  as 

■  the  case  may  be,  and  of  bis  mental  growth  indicated  by  his  work  at 
'  the  4eh«MK  .  .  ;  The  next  distinguishing  ieature  is  in  the  efforts 
'  made  fbr*  thir  educnion  of  the  men  here — in  the  schools.     Every 

■  inmate  upoii  adateion  is  assigned  to  bis  appropriate  place  in  the 

■  grade'SsebooliaiidisaaaigBadschooltasksuaderoompetiNUteacfaers 
■#bo'instittct  Umllnte'the'oral  system.  The  prisoner  is  subjected 
'  tomonthly  written  ^eumikiatieiu  and  a  failure  to  obtain  the  mini- 
'  mtuit  percentage'TeqCUred,'  invirfves  loss  of  time,  as  does  failure  in 

•  demeaitbitf;  or'  intbe  trade'S<schOol  examination  ;  or  properly,  in 
■the  htduArial  resulMi      Latterty,  a  difference  bad  come  to  exist, 

■  because  of  the  military  govemmeat  of  the  whole  place  and  the 
'  organising;  of  the  iiunale^  into  a  regiment  with  a  complete  com- 

■  plemenf  of  oSoars.  Om  of  this  had  come  a  new  disciplinary 
'  gowtirment  in  which  innudes  of  the  advanced  grades  placed  under 
'  parole~ai«  appointed  moniwn  and  overseers  in  place  of  citizens 
'  prertOUSly  employed.     Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  in- 

■  straction  given  in  trades.  Evety  man  on  bis  adnussion  is  assigned 
'  to  some  medumicalinsiraction,  as  well  as  to  a  place  in  the  schooL 
'  A  careflil  inqtiiry  Is  made  into  the  natutal  adaptation  of  each  man 
'  for  some  particular  place  in4hC  world's  work,  as  to  his  possible 
'  introduction  into  an  indnstiy  upon  his  release,  as  to  the  employment 

■  of  near  relatives  and  as  to  thegeneral  class  of  industry  carried  on 
'  in  the  community  to  which  he  would  probably  go.  Here  the 
'  prisoner  proceeds  upon  a  formulated  outhne,  each  trade  having 
'  several  sutx^visions  and  a  number  of  lessons  assigned  to  each. 
'  Failure  to  pass  monthly  examinations  in  these  results  in  loss  of  time. 
'The  newest  featurer that'  distingtiiahes  this  Refonnatory  is  the 
'  attention  given  to  the  physical  training  ot  defectives  with  a  view  to 
'  bringing  about  a  better  mental  state  dnd  capacity  in  the  expecta- 

■  tion  of  course  that  broad  scientific  treatment  baaed  upon  better 
■physSeal'cottdifliAls-thevdAitefoi'tasrtactivamanriiapiyft.     For' 

•  this  a  boildlhe  and'  apparatus  have  been'  pn>vided  On  grt>und 
'  measuring  Sio  feet  Uy'146  het,  with  tnrkidi  bath,  lilttaige  bath*  and 
'  a  comiflcw  apparatus  for  a  gymnasStmt'    This  is  no  mere  amusei' 


'  ment  for  the  inmates,  but  is  a  complete  system  of  scientific  renova- 
'  tion  for  those  who  may  need  it-  It  ouf^t  to  be  stated  for  the  salce 
'  of  emphasising  the  difference  between  this  and  oilier  institutions, 
'  that  this  Reformatory  deals  with  a  selected  class  of  inmates  on  the 
'  so-called  indeterminate  sentence  system  from  an  educational  and 
'  discipUnary  point  of  view,  and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  average 
'  prison  in  the  most  important  particular,  that  uuilcr  the  law  of 
'  disdpiine  the  matter  of  retribution  is  left  out  and  t^s  whole  treat- 
'  ment  of  the  prisoner  is  remedial.  Wc  have  at  the  present  time 
'  considerably  over  a  thousand  inmates.' 

Of  the  young  felons  committed  95  per  cent,  have  no  knowledge 
of  a  trade.  But  the  trade  school,  during  two  ye.'u-s'  confinement, 
gives  them  the  necessary  equipment,  and  it  is  claimed  that  78  per 
cent  are  able  to  sectu-e  employment — in  many  cases  at  the  trade 
rate  of  wages. 

Of  the  3723  paroled  during  the  17  years  of  the  .system  359.  or 
7  per  cent.,  were  returned  to  the  Reiformalory,  of  which  number 
no  were  paroled  a  second,  and  lo  a  third  time.  The  right  to 
return  the  prisoner  lo  closer  custody  is  conferred  with  his  first 
committal.  The  managers  claim  that  80  per  cent,  of  those  paroled 
are  reformed,  and  turn  out  good  citizens.  This  stated  ratio  based 
on  the  best  information,  was  verified  by  an  enaminative  correspond- 
ence and  inquiry  made  in  I887. 


Massachusetts. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Reformatoiy  for  men  is  managed .  on 
somewhat  different  principles.  All  prisoners  sent  to  it  are  under 
indeterminate  sentence.  Any  man  guilty  of  an  offence  bringing 
him  w^ithin  the  provisions  of  the  statute  may  be  sent  to  this  Re- 
formatory by  any  court  or  magistrate  of  the  State,  and  persons 
sentenced  to  other  prisons  may  be  removed  to  this  by  order  of  tlic 
Commissioners  of  Prisons.  "Two  classes  of  offenders  are  admitted 
to  this  institution  —  misdemeanants,  that  is  those  convicted  of 
drunkenness,  idleness,  v<-tgrancy  or  stubbornness,  who  may  be  held 
for  two  years  ;  and  felons,  including  those  convicted  of  larceny, 
embezzlement  and  other  serious  crimes,  who  may  be  held  for  five 
years. 

The  prolonged  imprisonment  usually  has  a  good  effect  on  thpse 
committed  for  drunkenness.  A  man  may  be  committed  for 
drunkenness  on  a  third  conviction,  or  if  any  one  wiQ  swear  that  be 
iias  seen  the  man  drunk  three  or  four  times  within  a  year. 

A  peoiliar  feature  of  this  institution  is  the  societies  which  the  men 
are  allowed  to  organise,  choosing  their  own  officers  and  conducting 
their  proceedings  without  the  presence  of  the  officers  pf  the 
institution.  Frequently  as  many  as  300  men  meet  without  an 
officer  except  those  chosen  by  themselves.  They  hold  interesting 
discussions  and  preserve  excellent  order.  One  is  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associ.ition,  which  was  begun  as  an  experiment,  and 
which  now  carries  on  work  of  a  religious  character.  Then  the 
Catholics  formed  a  religious  society  of  their  own.  They  had  a 
Uterary  and  scientific  society,  a  Chatauqua,  a  temperance  and  other 
societies,  all  meeting  on  di&reut  evenings  of  the  week  and  all 
doing  manifest  good. 

The  conditions  under  which  Mr  Tufts  works  are  much  less 
tavourable  to  the  production  of  striking  resiUts  than  those  undar 
which  the  Elmira  Reformatory  is  conducted.  The  limitations  of  age 
are  not  the  same.  At  Elmira  all  are  convicted  for  the  first  time  ; 
at  Concord  several  have  been  more  than  two  or  three  times  con- 
victed. At  Elmira  the  maximum  term  is  in  all  cases  long,  and  the 
average  length  of  imprisonment  was  30  months  in  1889.  At  Con- 
cord many  .of  the  inmates  are  misdemeanants  whose  majdmtmi 
term  is  but  two  years,  and  the  average  term  is  comparatively  short ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  (be  inmates  of  the  Concord  institution 
are  habitual  druiilcards.  It  is  to  be  expected  therefore  that  there 
should  not  be  the  same  appearance  of  strict  discipUne  at  CoDCkrd, 
and  that  the  recidivists  tfaore  should  be  nimierous.  Some  thaik  it 
a  foult  in  Mr  Tufts'  administiation  that  be  treats  those  committed 
to  hris  care  with  a  kindness  that  is  almost  indulgence. 

Other  States  have  followed'  the  example  of  New  York  .and 
Massachusetts  in  providing  Reformatocies  for  men.  Ohio,  altbough 
the  parole  system  was  introduced  in  her  State  prison  five  or  six 
years  ago,  is  now  erecting  at  Mansfield  a  large  and  handsome 
building  to  be  managed  nearly  on  the  principle  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory. 

iNDBTEBkUNATB   SENTENCE. 

In  the  United  States  the  system  of  indeterminMt  smtema  and 
parole  combined  is  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  socoetsiul 
management  of  a  Reformatory.  Juveniles  who  commit  offences  of 
a  certain  gravity  become  wards  of  the  State  and  remain  tmder  the 
guardianship  and  control  of  the  State  Board  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  imtil  they  have  attained  their  majority  or  have  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Adults  placed  in  a  Reformatory  are  enabled  and  encouraged  to  earn 
their  release  absolute  or  on  parole,  by  good  cond»  and  attention 
to  and  proficiency  in  work  and  study. 

Thx  HajssaohdbiIM  Laws. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  provide  that  complaint  may  be  beard 
against  any  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen, 
but  no  '  court  or  magistrate  shall  commit  any  child  under  twelve 
'  yea^  of  age  to  a  gaol  or  bouse  of  correction,  to  the  house  .of  in- 
'  dustiy  of  the  city  of  Boston  or  to  the  State  workhouse  in  de&iilt  of 
'  bail  or  for  non-payment  of  fine  and  costs,  but  to  the  custody  of  the 
'  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charities.'  .They  provide  alsb  that 
'polioe,  district  and  municipal  courts  shall  try  juvenile  ofiisaden 
'  separate  and  apart  from  the  trial  of  other  criminal  cases  at  sujtable 
'  times  to  be  designatad  therefor  by  said  Courts,  to  be  caiiiia^e 
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'  taaioD  fix-  jtnrenile  ofliraden,  of  whicb  lenioo  a  leparate  record 

*  and  docket  ihall  be  kept' 

The  agent  of  the  board,  or  the  probatioii  officer  ai  he  is  generally 
called,  makei  carefbl  enquiry  into  the  drcunutances  of  the  cue, 
and  the  condition  and  character  of  the  diild  and  the  character  of 
its  parenti,  and  if  the  charges  made  be  proved,  the  court  is  usually 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  oBcer.  If  the  parents  are  not  disscdute 
or  of  bad  character  generally,  the  child  is  usually  placed  on  pro- 
bation with  them,  with  the  understanding  that  strict  watch  will  be 
kept,  and  if  they  fail  in  their  duty,  or  the  child  prove  uncontrollable, 
be  will  be  taken  from  them  and  placed  dsewhere  or  sent  to  an 
institution.  If  the  officer  report  that  the  parents  are  unfit  to  take 
charge  of  the  child,  the  board  is  authorised  to  place  him  with 
respectable  persons  willing  to  receive  him  on  the  terms  prescribed 
by  law  and  by  the  r^ulations  of  the  board.  Only  when  the  child 
has  committed  some  serious  offence  or  is  known  to  be  of  depraved 
habits  is  he  sent  to  the  Reformatory  or  Industrial  School,  at  West- 
borough. 

Thk  MAasACHUBBns  Inddbtbial  School  fob  Gibu. 

The  trustees  regard  this  institution  as  highly  successful,  and 
speak  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  communities  as  evidence  of 
a  growing  belief  in  the  value  of  the  institutian  for  girls  of  the  class 
sent  there.  'The  placing  out  of  these  girls  all  over  the  State,' 
they  say,  '  with  the  good  accruing  both  to  the  girls  themselves  and 
'  to  the  little  communities  that  secure  domestic  service  of  such  good 

•  ebaracter,  has  tended  to  call  attention  to  the  school  and  its  work. 
'  A  work  which  has  transformed  many  girls  who,  a  few  months 
'  before,  were  idle,  disorderly  and  sometimes  disreputable,  and  who 
'  lived  in  thriftless  and  wretched  homes,  into  neat,  strong,  industrious 
'  and  willing,  if  not  always  skilfiil,  helpers  in  respectable  families, 
must  have  some  merit  and  some  efficient  force  and  motive."  They 
claim  that  the  industrial  training  is  thorough,  and  that  the  girls 
learn  to  do  much  of  the  farm  work  as  well  as  what  is  domestic. 
They  reply  to  a  complaint  that  the  girls  are  kept  in  the  school  too 
long  by  stating  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  from  their  old 
associations  until  they  have  acquired  moral  strength  to  withstand 
them  all,  and  by  asserting  that  no  girl  is  retained  in  the  school  whose 
condition  would  be  better  outside.  The  superintendent  reports 
that  the  demand  for  girls  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied,  although 
seventy-nine  had  been  placed  out  that  year.  The  tabulated  state- 
ments are  not  so  favourable.  The  number  in  the  school  on  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1888,  was  sixty-three.  During  the  year  following 
there  were  seventy-three  new  commitments,  and  of  those  previously 
placed  out  six  were  sent  back  for  illness,  six  in  order  to  change 
their  places,  fifteen  for  unsatisfactory  conduct,  two  for  theft,  three 
for  serious  immorality,  five  for  having  eloped  from  their  places,  and 
two  from  prison. 

They  also  iny,  '  The  feeble-minded  girls  still  constitute  a  most 
'  perplexing  element  in  the  school.  Some  of  them  the  trustees  have 
'  discharged  as  unfit  suhjects,  for  the  training  is  too  expensive  to  give 
'  to  those  whom  it  cannot  permanently  benefit  But  girls  who  are 
'  unfit  for  the  school  are  still  more  unfit  to  be  turned  loose  to  pollute 
'  the  community  and  to  propagate  a  tainted  offspring  ;  and  the 
'  trustees  earnestly  renew  their  recommendations  that  a  custodial 
'  asylum,  like  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  be  established  where 
'  these  unfortunates  may  be  decently  and  economically  cared  for.' 

DBUNKENNK88. 

The  total  number  sent  to  the  Boston  House  of  Indtistiy  during 
the  year  1889  for  oCfenoes  of  all  kinds  punishaUe  by  imprisoiunent 
in  that  institution  was  13,749.  Of  these  44  were  committed  as 
habitoal  dnwkards  and  11,958  others  on  charges  of  drunkenness. 
One  of  those  convicted  as  a  common  drunkard  was  committed 
18  times.  But  of  those  not  so  classed  many  were  committed 
more  frequently.  too6  were  committed  a  third  time ;  734  a 
fbufth  tinie  ;  596  a  fifth  time  ;  1388  more  than  five  and  less  than 
ten  times ;  1,405  ten  times  and  lesi  than  twenty  times ;  576  twenty 
times  and  less  than  40 times,  and  several  others  even  more  frequently, 
one  who  died  m  confinement  having  been  committed  176  times. 

The  fact  that  no  general  persistent  effort  has  been  made  in  any 
country  to  provid*  by  law  against  the  continuance  of  this  deplorable 
state  of  things  proves  that  so  far  it  has  been  found  difficult  if  not 
impossiUe  to  deter  or  reform  the  drunkard  by  any  legal  prcxxss. 
Massachusetts  is  doing  something  to  test  the  value  of  continued 
reformative  restraint  and  training.  During  the  year  1889  53 
eommon  drunkards  and  77  convicted  of  dnmkeiuess  for  the  second 
or  third  time  were  sent  to  the  Reformatory  for  men,  the  whole 
number  sent  from  1884-5  inclusive  being  354  common  drunkards 
and  654  convicted  of  drunkenness  more  than  once.  To  the  Re- 
fdrmatoiy  for  women  93  were  sent  for  drunkenness,  the  average 
length  of  whose  sentences  was  one  year  two  months  and  six  days. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  for  women  says  that  many  of 
the  drunkards  entnised  to  her  care  have  been  thoroughly  cured. 
Her  opinion  is  that  it  reqtiires  fully  two  years  to  quench  the  craving 
of  a  confirmed  drunkard  for  alcoholic  stimtdants,  and  to  build  up  the 
moral  ind  physical  strength  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  resist  tempta- 
tion when  she  returns  to  the  world.  During  the  past  nine  yean 
917  women  have  been  committed  to  this  institution  on  charges  of 
drunkenness. 

Compulsory  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  forrn,  and 
a  careful  strengthening  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature,  may  be 
successful  m  rescuing  many  of  those  who  have  not  become  mere 
wrecks  mentally  and  physically  and  who  are  not  thoroughly  de- 
praved. To  adiieve  any  marked  degree  of  success  in  dea^g  with 
this  monster  evil,  prevention  and  earnest  rational  means  of  restoring 
the  fallen  must  be  combined. 

The  evidence  given  as  to  the  causes  of  drunkenness,  iu  effects  and 
the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  diCEiered  very  widely.     Some 


witnesses  thought  drunkenness  a  disease.  Even  those  who  refused, 
on  scientific  grounds,  so  to  regard  it,  thought  that  the  drunkard  is 
in  most  cases  to  be  pitied  rather  than  condemned.  That  a  love  of 
stimulants  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  become  dnmkards  is 
hereditary  is  an  opinion  which  we  found  to  prevail  very  generally. 
That  some,  because  of  their  peculiar  nervous  organisation,  or  other 
constitutional  weakness,  became  victims  of  this  dreadfid  passion 
more  readily  than  others,  and  having  fallen,  can  do  less  to  rid 
themselves  of  it,  was  generally  admitted.  Few,  if  any,  thought 
that  those  whose  only  offence  is  dnmkenness,  should  be  treated  as 
criminals.  Many  who  frequently  drink  to  excess  are  amiable,  in- 
oSimsive  and  industrious,  when  sober,  good  fathers,  sons  and 
brothers,  and  ev«n  when  drunk  are  harmless.  Many,  notwith- 
standing their  occasional  outbreaks,  do  much  towards  supporting 
their  wives  and  families.  To  take  them  away  (oi  six  or  seven 
months,  even  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  cure,  would  be  to  infiict 
much  suffering  on  those  who  depend  on  them  for  their  daily  bread 
The  brutal  ruffian  who  drinks  all  the  money  he  can  get  bold  ,of, 
including  the  earnings  of  bis  wife  and  the  alms  which  be  forces  his 
children  to  beg,  and  who  takes  a  savage  pleasure  in  maltreating 
those  he  should  cherish  and  protect ;  the  sot  who  is  never  sober  and 
who  spends  an  utterly  worthless,  and  useless  existence  everyone 
seemed  to  agree,  shoiUd  be  locked  up  as  long  as  may  be  necessaiy 
where  they  could  do  no  harm  to  themselves  or  any  one  else.  But 
these  are  by  no  means  the  only  drunkards  whose  cases  require  con- 
sideration. 

Itis  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  thoK 
arrested  for  drunkenness  is  not  effectual  as  a  means  of  preventing 
drunkenness,  and  that  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  those  who  have 
become  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink  it  is  an  utur 
failure.  The  imposition  again  and  again  of  a  paltry  fine,  with  the 
alternative  of  a  few  days'  or  a  few  weeks'  imprisonment,  has  no 
serious  effect  either  reformatory  or  deterrent,  and  a  cry  against  the 
continuance  of  this  absurd  system  has  arisen  in  every  country  in 
which  drunkenness  is  prevalent.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
House  of  Industry  speaks  of  the  system  as  heedless,  and  says,  '  I 
'  would  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  wherebv  ' '  rounders"  or  common 
■  drunkards  be  committed  to  some  institution  for  an  indefinite 
'  period  of  time,  and  their  release  depend  on  their  reformation.' 


Ohio. 


The  Board  of  Sute  Charities  of  Ohio  says  :  '  In  our  workhouses 
'  on  the  average  fiilly  one-half  of  the  prisoners  are  recidivists,  and 
•  many  of  them  have  been  convicted  scores  of  times.  This  class 
'  ate  largely  habitual  drunkards  who  make  the  workhouse  a  place 
'  of  refuge  to  sober  off  in  and  recruit  their  wasted  energies  at  the 
'  expense  of  the  public  When  at  large  they  are  a  terror  to.  their 
'  &milies  and  a  nuisance  to  the  community.  To  them  temporary 
'  imprisonments  are  neither  reformative  nor  preventive,  and  the 
'  costs  of  repeated  convictions  are  unnecessary  expenses  to  the 
'  Government  ...  To  remedy  this  condition  of  affiiiis,  workhouse 
'  superintendents  are  substantially  unanimous  in  recommending 
'  cumulative  sentences,  doubling  the  fine  and  time  at  each  repetition. 

■  and  if  this  should  prove  insufficient  then  after  the  third  or  fourth 
'  offence  make  the  sentence  indefinite  with  a  five  years  limit 
'  with  power  of  parole  for  good  conduct  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
'  This  action  wonld  at  least  protect  the  public  to  a  large  extent  from 

■  this  class  of  offenders,  and  would  make  their  labour  of  suffidem 
'  value  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  prison  and  possibly  something  for 
'  the  support  of  their  bmilies. 


Minnesota. 

■  The  Secretaryof  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  State  of  Miane- 
'  sota  in  his  report  for  1889  says.  The  commital  of  this  class  of 
'  prisoners  to  jail  for  ten  days  or  less  is  worse  than  useless.  It 
'  only  cleans  them  up  and  whets  their  appetites  for  a  new  debaix:h.' 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Prison  and  Reformatory 
Commission  of  Ontaria  were  satisfied  that  in  many  cases  the  rafor- 
mation  of  drunkards  can  be  effected  if  the  effort  be  made  in  time 
and  proper  means  be  employed,  and  that  much  good  can  be 
done  even  in  cases  in  whidi  occasional  relapses  may  occur. 
They  agreed  that  to  effect  a  cure  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  drunkard  should  be  kept  imder  restraint  until  the 
craving  for  strong  drink  has  been  subdtied,  and  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  nattire  has  been  sufficiently  strengthened. 
Three  months  may  be  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  work  this  great 
change,  six  months  may  be  sufficient  in  others  ;  but  in  many  oases 
at  least  a  year  would  be  necessary,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  even  more 
than  a  year.  It  was  the  general  opinion  also  that  it  is  absolmdy 
necessary  that  the  minds  and  bodies  of  those  under  restraint  should 
be  actively  employed,  that  habits  of  industry  should  be  enfoiced, 
and  that  all  wholesome  influences,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious,  should  be  employed  to  give  the  strength  needed  in  what 
must  be  a  life-long  struggle. 


San  Fbanoisoo. 

Inbbbiatk  Homk 

The  system  of  tieument  pursued  is  no  one,  iron-dad,  roiitine 
'  cure '  for  every  case,  but  includes  all  the  most  efficient  methods 
sanctioned  by  ibt  researches  of  scientists  and  the  experience  of 
specialists  in  this  Une  of  professional  work.  Each  patient  is  studied 
individually  with  reference  to  the  original  cause  of  his  enthnOmegC 
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its  duration  and  effects  on  tifaft»c*t,  his  ability  to  exercise  his 
will,  and  his  desire  to  be  permanently  freed  from  his  slavery  ;  also 
M  toUs  gEDOBt  aandiboD,  physically  and  meotallyi ;  oal  i»  fiaoBd 
naibra  special  txatocnt.  io  acccfdaune  vith  ike.  perticolai  require- 
ments of  his  own  case,  aaA  tlie  length  of  tinw  at  the  disposal  of  the 
physician  in  which  to  accomplish  5ie  desired  end.  The  rules  and 
r^ttlatioas  imposed  on  patients  are  as  Ifteral  as  possihfe,  and  are 
neuMmy  fcr  the  indinAial  wetfine  of  each  and  the  generri  ixjtufbn 
ofaSL  Tbe' attendants  are  especially  selected  Ibr  tfaetr  kindness  of 
tS&pusHiun,  their  firmness  of  character  and  integrity  of  conduct. 
Visitors  are  admiKed  to  see  their  relatives  on  specified  days  of  the 
week,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  other  inmates  are  not  exposed  to 
Iheir  observation. 

PatieBts  are  absolutely  protected  from  pnblichy,  and  their  afFarrs 
ars  guarded  in  every  respect  freni  injury  while  under  the  care  of 
this-  institution.  The  part  of  the  house  devoted  to  womcnr  is  en- 
tirely isolated  from  rintt  occupied  by  men,  and  is  supplied  with 
every  convenience  necessary  to  their  comfort. 

Inebriates  of  every  kind  are  received,  and  all  are  treated,  except 
SMeh  as  are  considered  unfit  for  treatment  by  reason  of  special 
compUcaCiens.  In  the  Itiimei  class  are  comprised  not  only  alcoholic 
eases  of  acute  and  chronic  type,  but  also  those  aifficted  with  tbe 
iBOrpMBe,  opium,  cocaine,  eidacal  and  other  drug  habits,  and  with 
nervous  dlsoses  resuHing  directly  therefrom.  Personv  in  a  dying 
condition,  those  requiring  surgical  treatment  or  operations,  and 
oases  of  advanced  organic  disease  due  to  akoboBsm  (saeb  as  clrr- 
Iiasis  of  the  liver  with  dropsy),  are  not  reeeivod, — being  nnsnited  to 
a.  ReSormMory  Institution,  and  more  properly  subjects  for  a  general 
ftospital  barring  a  hS  staff  of  pbysidaos,  smgeons,  specialists  sod 
traaned  nurses. 

The  olsenaiion  of  persons-  suspected  of  rnsaaity  has  been  so 
taiponant  part  of  Ae  work  of  diis  Home  Hoetofbre  all  such 
persons  frT>i«  this-  city  and  county  were  dMained  in  this  House 
until  their  examination  by  tbe  Commissioners'  of  nisaniCy,  wtio 
remanded  many  for  the  observation  and  report  of  our  resident 
physician  before  taking  final  action  on  their  commitments  or  dis- 
charge: By  tins  system  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  a  charge  of 
insanity  were  given  time  for  the  subsidence  of  any  temporary^  ex- 
citement, recovery  from  delirium  tremens,  etc. :  were  not  subjected 
to  association  with  criminals  and  tbe  other  humiliations  of  a  city 
prison  ;  received  the  benefit  of  the  observation  of  a  competent  and 
iwpartiai  physiciiui,  and  were  remaved  froia  disturbing  iafiuences 
•c  pKS«B(  pending  tbe  final  htaiing  of  their  casa  t^  the  CouoL 
A&«  nsuh.of  this  humaaw  OKtbodnrariy  one-lialf  of  tbosa  suspeessd 
«if  iosaaity  bawa  liaeB  d>w;liatgfri,  aod  saved  {com  the  cloud,  wliidi 
always  foUows  one  who  has  been  a  inmate  of  an  insana  ajyluok 
While  the  management  have  discontinued  doing  this  work  for  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  under  present  financial  arrange- 
ments, they  will  continue  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  house,  in 
like  manner,  to  persons  suspected  of  insanity,  whose  friends  desire 
to  give  them  time  and  opportunity  for  recovery  before  taking  legal 
Steps  to  have  them  committed  to  an  insane  asylum. 

The  Act  of  the  Legislattu-e  of  California,  approved  April  i, 
1S70,  empowers  the  managers  of  this  Ihstitnttoit  to  '  receive  and 
'  detain  in  said  Home,  undtr  sudh  restrictions  and  discipline  as 
'  they  shall  deem  proper,  such  persons  as  may  be  thereto  com- 
'  aMttad  or  olhtnme  iftueed  in  said  Home. ' 

ITbia  Hone  is  itet  at  commsrcial  ntablishramit.  No  p«noo  or 
SMolperaoascsadcbve  any  poeuaiaiy  benefit  frosa  Uiair  oouiection 
aalh  its  nnnageinem,  except  the  regular  employees^  on  fixed  ialnriea. 

Siaiutiafor  1899^ — On  Jaonary  i,  1893,  liMxe  woK  34.  cases  in 
tbe  House,  and  during  the  year  there  were  ioa6  admitted,  making 
a  total  of  1050  cases  treated,  of  which  705  were  admitted  for 
alcoholism,  338  for  insanity  (loa  of  which  were  alcoholic  cases),  13 
for  morphinism  and  cocainism,  and  j  for  bromism,  insomnia,  etc. 
As  many  of  the  alcoholic  cases  were  readmissions  of  the  same 
persons,  in  some  instanoBi.ancMll  tawn  duJAg  the  year,  tbe  actual 
number  of  individuals  under  this  heading  was  much  less,  namely, 
437>  llBUe  aimfaeis  are:  exiiifailedia  detail  in  rtia.fiaUoi«dn(tahta: — 
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lUmarktmHt'Ccuai^AUait)iiwi.—iti^dK  the  437  iadiiirttil 
oases  of  akxdnhsn.  boo,  or  mose  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
InsaBity.  itBrhnrg-^f  by  the  court,  were  cases  of  tbe  same  kind,  but, 
mho,  being  in  cfctirium  tremeosv  were  supiposed  to  be  insane  wbea 
airestei  These  ajdded  to  the  others  givesa  total  of  807  admissions, 
or  539  indnidual  oases  at  alcoholism  altogether,  of  which  loa  phis 
36,  or  138  in  all,  were  in  deiirinm  tremens  when  received. 

Asong  these  cases  it  will  be  dbsecved  tfaat  183  plus  103,  or  aSg, 
wore'  (jeisuiis  wha  had  never  been  in  the  Heme  before,  aod  wltD 
have  not  returned  thereto  since.  It  may  be  asstuned  that  very  few 
(or  none)  would  be  brought  bare  for  a  first '  spree ; '  hence  nearly  all 
our  cases  may  be  considered  as  victims  of  the  alcohol  habit.  Mak- 
ing alt  due  allowance  for  those  who  have  left  the  city,  and  for  those 
who  have  continued  drinking,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
require  to  be  replaced  imder  treatment  here,  it  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  number  (385)  have  remained 
free  from  drink  as  a  result  of  their  treatment  and  detention  in  this 
Institution.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  follow  up  these  people,  in  so 
changeable  a  community  as  this,  to  ascertain  the  results  in  each 
case ;  but  a  few  notable  ones,  personally  known  to  some  of  your 
honourable  body,  as  well  as  to  myself,  may  be  mentioned  in  detail. 

Keeley  Graduates.  — Among  those  admitted  were  forty-six  so-called 
'  graduates '  of  the  Keeley,  Milen  and  similar  '  cures,'  of  which 
thirty-six  had  passed  through  the  regular  Keeley  treatment  at  the 
Dwight,  Los  Gatos,  Riverside,  and  other  '  Institutes."  A  list  of 
these  cases  is  kept  among  the  records,  with  fiill  details  of  each. 


QDimwr.itTW». 

OOEONUL  Sbcretabt'b  Omtde, 
Bbubawb,  iAtkJumi  1833. 

SiBt— In  ftathor  refHcswe  w>  thesubjcet  of  my  circular  latler  af 
ItMt  and  instant  nclative  to  the.  scale  to  which  it  has  been  found 
nceaaatyi  to  r«ttritt  tbe  asciitanoa  to  be  given  l^  Police  Uagi*- 
VaM*  to  d«8tiCMo  perseas,  \  am  now  directed  by  the  Colonial  Sacia- 
«Hy>  to  suit  Ifau,  owing  to  tbe  iosraasing  lamiber  of  applications 
ttr  rebel  U  8rtiaswb«n  the.  fioaoces.  of  tbe  Stale  are  least  able  to 
meet  such  demands,  it  has  become  imperative  to  define  still  moic 
precisely  the  limits  within  which  the  representative  officers  of  the 
Government  may  be  permitted  to  incur  expenditure  in  relieving 
destitution. 

I  am  accordingly  to  inform  you  that  relief  is  to  be  distributed  in 
future  on  the  {ollowinft  scale  : — For  adultSi  per  week,  four  pounds 
meat,  four  pounds  of  bread  or  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar  and  two 
ennee*  of  tesi  and  hoU  these  qutratities  in  the  case  of  children ; 
bat  tfaat  these  rationsi  are  to  be  issued  only  to  married  people  aod 
their  jtotmg  ^ii"''rT  Single  men  living  in  towns  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  such,  assistaooe,  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to 
encourage  this  class  to  remain  in  stationary  dependence  upon  the 
Government  instead  of  making  effort  to  obtain  work  outside  their 
own  locality. 

With  regard,  however,  to  tbe  class  of  men,  married  or  single, 
b0ia  fide  travelling  in  search  of  work,  in  whose  case  the  assistance 
given  is  only  casual,  and  who  have  not  the  opportunities  of  bene- 
fiting by  the  organised  or  private  charities  which  are  open  to  the 
poor  in  towns,  and  who,  mnreover,  deserve  to  be  enootu-aged  in 
their  search  for  occupation,  it  has  been  decided  that  sufficient 
rations  be  issued  to  carry  them  on  their  way  to  tfaeir  place  of  work 
or  to  the  next  centre  of  relief  distribution,  on  the  following  scale  1 — 
Per  week,  seven  potmds  of  meat,  seven  pounds  of  bread  or  flour, 
two  pooads  of  sugar  and  four  oimces  of  lea.  Raflway  passes, 
however,  are  not  to  be  granted  in  these  oases  unless  ix  Police 
Magistrate  is  satisfied  that  there  are  definite  prospects  of  employ- 
ment for  the  applicants  at  the  places  for  which  tbe  passes  are 
issued. 

I  am  to- add  that  at  all  townships  where  tbere  are  peraoas  hold- 
ing' oomracts  ftor  Govemmea*  supplies,  the  orders  fcr  relief  are  to 
be  upon  such  Contractors,  and  are  to  be  paid  for  at  contract  prices. 

It  is  considered  desirable  that  the  nature  of  these  instmctions 
tbnuld  be  made  as  publicly  known  as  possible,  since  tbere  can  be 
ao  doubt  that  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  Government  is  in  duty 
bound  to  provide  for  all  tbe  requirements  of  the  unemployed  tends 
gteatly  to  diminish  tbe  efforts  and  contract  the  sphere  of  local 
benevolence. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  roost  obedient  Servant, 

W.   E.   PARRY  OKEDEN, 

Undtr  Cohnial  Seertleuyt 


Cnva  ?ijsc«stis£%  Office, 

Bbsbaxb,  Vltk  StpUmAtr  1894. 

Sis, — I  have  tbe  honour  to  acknowledge  the  reoeipt  from  your 
BaoeBenoy  of  a  copy  of  Lord  Kipon's  despatch,  Queensland.  No. 
37,  of  9th  AugtBt  1894,  enclosing  copy  bf  a  letter  from  the 
iSecnstaiy  of  the  Departmental  Cbmmiuee  on  HabiNail  Offenders, 
^Kigrantr,  and  Beggais  Sm  Seodand,  asking  for  oerlBla  information 
in  conneclkiB  with  social  qnntiana  now  bang  Hnpiitsd  iato  in  that 


I  may  state,  boweveri.  liiat  '  Beggam'  sa  a  class:  ass  hardly 
KaowD  ih  thil  country;  but,  tbe  tiiB  aasiMSnos  of  psnons  and 
DMiiKes  te'  deatftute'ciicumstaaiaB,  tfanc  ara:iik  moot  of  the  large 
towns  eC  the  Cbloayvohiiilaal)'  ocBStitatad.  BeaeT(daU.  Societies 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMIITEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDEBS.  &c..  1894. 


irtiieh  receive  a  subeidr  from  the  Goveniment  at  tbe  rate  at£atot 
evcrjr  £i  locally  subscribed.  The  arlministration  of  the  foods  is 
left  entireljr  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Societies,  bol  no 
collective  report  of  their  work  has  been  published.  The  Govern- 
ment also  assist  men  travelling  in  search  of  work,  all  Police 
Magistrates  being  authorised  to  issue  relief  in  the  shape  of  food  on 
the  scale  mentioned  in  a  circular  dated  the  31st  of  Majr  last,  a  copjr 
of  which  is  enclosed  herewith.  I  send  also  a  copjr  of  a  circular 
dated  34th  June  1893,  which  mote  fiiUj  illustrates  the  principle  of 
relief  distrilxition, 

I  have,  Ac, 

HUGH  M.  NELSON. 


EXTRACTS  TBOU  Annum.  Rkport  of  the  Benevolent 
Asylum,  Donwicb,  for  the  Year  1893. 

A  considerable  number  of  men,  who  though  advanced  in  years, 
but  still  fit  for  light  employment,  are  isolated  here,  where  their 
services  are  of  very  little  value.  From  applications  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  from  information  obtained  bom  various 
sources,  it  is  manifest  that  a  want  of  just  such  men  is  felt  among 
many  farmers  and  settlers  in  the  country  districts.  A  man  who 
could  chop  wood,  attend  to  gates,  keep  yards  clean,  or  attend  to  a 
garden — and  there  are  many  such  bandy  men  in  the  Institution — 
would  be  most  useful  about  many  a  homestead 

If  such  a  man  were  to  receive  food,  lodging,  and  tobacco,  or 
some  small  remuneration  from  the  employer,  and  from  the  Govern- 
ment clothing  and  blankets,  both  according  to  some  scale  to  be 
determined,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  settlers  and  others  would  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  some  such  arrangement  The  emplojrer 
would  be  benefited,  and  the  Colony  would  be  relieved  of  the  expense 
of  housing  and  maintenance,  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
oost  of  an  inmate.  To  the  inmate  himself  the  change  from  a  guaii 
barrack  and  artificial  life  to  one  more  natural  and  humanising  could 
hardly  bil  to  be  beneficiaL 


Salk  of  Intoxicating  Liquors,  1866. 

Dealers  in  liquor  are  forbidden  to  supply  liquor  to  a  prohibited 
person,  and  this  shall  be  published  twice  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers in  the  district  Penalty,  from  £^  up  to  ;fao,  and  making 
good  any  damage  done  by  the  intoxicated  person. 


All  AoT  to  Amend  the  Criminal  Law  so  far  as  regards  the 
Pnnishment  of  Persons  Convicted  of  First  Offences. 
Assented  to  6th  October  1886. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  <  The  Offendtri  Prdiation 
•  Act  (/ 1886.' 

'.Minor  Oflence  '—Any  offence  punishable  on  summary  convic- 
tion before  justices,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
accused  person,  or  any  offence,  of  whatever  nature,  for 
which,  by  law  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  or  imprisoQ- 
ment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a  shorter  period  than 
three  years  may  be  imposed,  and  for  which  a  sentence  of 
such  duration  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  an  adequate 
ptmishmet>t 

'  Offender ' — A  person  convicted  of  a  minor  offence. 

3.  When  a  petson  is  convicted  of  a  minor  oCfence,  not  bavinc 
beoi  previously  convicted  in  Queensland  or  dsewhere,  of  an  offimce, 
and  sentenced  upon  such  conviction,  to  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  exceeding  three  months,  the  following  provisions 
shall  have  eCfect  :— 

(i. )  The  Court  shall  proceed  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  offender 
in  the  usual  form. 

(a.)  The  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  upon  the  offender  entering  into  a  recognisance 
in  such  amount  as  the  Court  directs,  such  recognizance  being 
conditioned  that  the  offender  shall  be  of  good  behaviour  for 
a  period  from  the  date  of  the  sentence  equal  to  the  term  of 
the  sentence,  or  if  the  term  of  the  sentence  is  less  than 
twelve  months,  then  for  the  period  of  twelve  months,  and 
shall  not  during  the  like  period  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act 
whereby  the  recognizance  wotild  become  liable  to  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained. 

(3.)  When  such  recognizance  is  entered  into,  the  offender  shall 
be  discharged  bom  custody,  but  shall  be  liable  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  to  perform  his  sentence  if,  during  the 
period  specified  in  the  recognizance,  any  of  the  conditions 
hereinafter  specified  happens  with  respect  to  him. 

(4. )  When  an  offender  is  so  committed  to  prison  the  sentenee 
shall  begin  to  run  bom  the  date  of  such  onnmittal,  but 
the  term  of  the  sentence  shall  not  extend  bqrood  the  period 
specified  ia  the  reeognizaaoe,  and  at  the  expiration  oi  that 
period  Ibe  offisnder  shall  be  entitled  to  be  discharged. 


Ittauxu. 

MuoRiHSDii  submitting  infonnaticii  asked  for  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders, 
Vagrants,  and  Beggars  in  Scotland. 

The  only  persona  who  nuiy  properly  be  dasied  as  habitual 
offenders  are  a  very  limited  number  of  drunkards  who  are  b^ 
quently  arrested  by  the  police  in  the  streets  and  charged  at  the 
ptiblic  courts  with  disturbances  of  the  peace.  The  records  show 
that  the  total  numbers  now  in  this  Colony  are  74  males  and  71 

There  is  no  institution  in  this  Colony  of  the  nature  of  an  Ine- 
briate Retreat  or  Hospital,  although  statutory  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  such  places.  The  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  would  avail  themselves  of  such  shelter  are  so  small  as  to 
render  provision  for  a  separate  establishment  tat  their  «Anmim*w1a- 
tion  impracticable  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  The  Aa 
regulating  the  sale  of  liqucv  contains  a  provision  under  which  an 
habitual  drunkard  may  be  declared  a  prohibited  penon,  and  there- 
upon any  one  which  supplies  him  with  liquor  of  any  kind,  or  any 
one  who  prociues  it  for  him  renders  himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
if  10,  or  if  a  licensed  publican  £$0.  This  provision  has  been 
occasionally  put  into  fort^e  with  very  beneficial  roults  to  the  persons 
concerned. 

The  class  called  Vagrants  and  Beggars  is  practically  unknown  in 
this  Colony,  Such  persons  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  at  large, 
for  the  police  would  immediately  arrest  any  one  found  begging, 
and  the  offender  would  be  liable  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
When  a  person  reaches  the  time  of  life  when  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  earn  his  living,  and  is  a  pauper,  the  ChariuUe  Institutions,  coo- 
trolled  by  the  Government  and  maintained  by  funds  provided  out 
of  the  general  revenue,  affords  him  shelter  and  food,  where  be  is 
maintained  in  comparative  comibrt 


7M  f/ev€mitr  1894. 


BERNARD  SHAW, 

Cemmisiiomer  efPoUtt. 


Third,  or  any  sabseqaent  conviction  for  drunkomess  within  ninty 
days  from  the  first  and  thirty  days  bom  the  last,  peiuUty  not  exceed- 
■"8  £3>  O'  committal  to  a  House  of  Correction,  with  solitary  coo- 
finement  up  to  a  week.  Index  to  be  kept  of  persons  coavicted  of 
drunkenness. 


New  Zealand. 

Act  by  the  General  Assembly  called  the  '  Police  Offences 
« Act,  1884.' 

On  a  third  conviction  for  drunkenness  within  six  months,  money- 
penalty  not  exceeding  £$,  or  imprisonment  up  to  fourteen  days. 
On  any  subsequent  conviction  within  six  months  shall  be  detmed 
an  Habitual  Drunkard,  and  imprisoned  up  to  three  months. 
Vagrants,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons,  seoteace  op  to  three 
months. 


WkBTSEH  AUBTBAUA. 

Idle  and  disorderly  persons  who  get  up  to  six  months  includes  (i) 
those  having  no  visible  lawful  means  of  support ;  (a)  every  Habitual 
Drunkard  thrice  convicted  of  drunkenness  in  twelve  months  ;  (3) 
every  person  behaving  riotously  or  indecently. 


South  Austbalia. 

Inebbiate  Act  of  1881  Amending  the  Acts  of 
1874  and  1878. 

IncorrigiUe  drunkard,  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
drunkenness  three  times  within  six  months.  Governor  may  license 
retreat  Managed  by  eight,  elected  by  the  contributors.  J.  P.'s 
may  visit  retreat  at  any  time.  The  J.  P.  may  order  apprehoisiaa 
of  Habitual  Drunkard  on  his  own  application  and  detention  for 
tvrelve  months.  A  Judge  or  two  J. P.'s  may  order  Hatatnal 
Drunkard  to  appear  on  the  application  of  any  relation  or  friead, 
and  may  order  detention  for  twelve  months.  Incorrigible 
drunkard  may  be  committed  for  twelve  months  by  two  J.  P.'s 
or  special  magistrate.  Committee  of  Blanagement  may,  with 
approval  of  Medical  Officer,  discharge  before  expiry  of  tens. 
Special  magistrate  or  two  J. P.'s  may,  on  application  of  wife 
or  relative,  issue  a  certificate  that  he  is  an  Habitual  Dnmkard, 
which  shall  be  of  force  for  twelve  months.  Publican  supplyiag 
drink  to  a  person  intoxicated  or  to  any  Habitual  Dnmkard  after 
being  served  with  copy  of  certificate  shall  pay  ;f  5  (or  the  fint 
offence,  ;f  10  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  offiaice  shall  lose  Us 
licence  and  shall  be  detxured  frtxn  holding  another. 
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APPENDIX  LXXIL 

BuBQB  or  Pabtiok  Pouoi. 

Bktubn  for  the  last  ten  years  showing  the  estimated  popn- 
latian,  number  of  persons  apprehended  or  cited,  pro- 
portion of  population  to  each  penon  apprehended  or 
cited,  and  number  of  persons  apprehended  ur  cited 
per  Uiousand  of  population. 


Year. 

Bstimated 

Population 

of  the 

Bnigh. 

Nnmber  of 

Persons 

apprehended 

ordted. 

Proportion  of 
Population 

to  each 

Person 
apprshended 

ordted. 

Number  of 
Persons 

apprshended 
ordted 

per  1000  of 

Population. 

1886 

82-600 

1696 

19  16 

68-18 

1886 

82-000 

1174 

87-26 

86-68 

1887 

81-000 

1189 

87-81 

86-74 

1888 

88-000 

1648 

81-88 

46-76 

1889 

84-000 

1788 

19-67 

60-82 

1890 

86000 

8065 

16-04 

69- 

1891 

86-688 

1688 

81-64 

46-19 

1892 

41-250 

1599 

26-79 

88-76 

1898 

42-860 

1869 

80-94 

88-81 

1894 

42-986 

1480 

80-88 

88-07 

The  increase  of  61  apprehensions  last  year  can  be  more 
than  accounted  for  by  tine  fact  that  over  120  apprehensions 
were  from  a  model  lodging-hoose  opened  in  1893,  where 
over  three  hundred  men  are  accommodated  nightly,  moet 
of  them  uayvies  employed  at  the  two  new  BJailways  at 
present  going  on  in  the  Burgh.  Several  reasons  ma^  be 
given  for  the  variations  in  the  number  of  apprehensions, 
such  as  brisk  and  dull  trade  ;  but  having  had  experience  in 
five  diiTerent  Police  Forces  during  the  last  83  years,  I  must 
say  that  the  more  efficient  the  management  of  a  Police 
Force  is,  and  the  more  the  Polioe  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
Pnblic,  the  apfoehensions  will  be  less.  La  this  Boigh  the 
apprehensions  for  assaults  on  the  Polioe  in  1885  numbered 
K  ;  in  1894  the  nnmber  was  only  14. 

Wm.  Cahebok, 
Chi^  ConOabU. 


CBXU  CiONERABLX'B  OlTICS, 

Pabtiok,  ZOOt  Marth  1896. 


APPENDIX    LXXIII. 

NuMBSB  or  PBiBONXBa  at  midnight  in  H.M.  prisons  (ex- 
cluding the  Convict  Qeneral  Prison  at  Peterhead)  on 
28th  March  1896,  and  the  number  in  l^alised  police 
cells  on  same  date,  and  the  nnmber  imprisoned  in 
default  of  payment  of  finea. 


Prisons  and  Police 
Cells. 

Number  in 
Prison  at  mid- 
night on  28th 

March  1895. 

Of  whom  there 

were  imprisoned 

in  default  of 

payment  of 

Fines. 

Prixm. 

1.  Aberdeen, 

2.  Ayr,          .        . 
8.    Barlinnie, 

4.    Dundee,    . 
6.    Edinburgh, 

6.  Glasgow,  . 

7.  Greenock, 

8.  Inverness, 

9.  Kirkwall.. 

10.  Lerwick,   . 

11.  MaxweUtown,  . 

12.  Perth,       . 
18.    Stomoway, 

Total  in  Prisons,      . 

PolieeCtUt. 

1.  Banff, 

2.  Campbeltown,  . 
8.    Dingwall,.        . 

4.  Dunblane, 

5.  Dunfermline,  C( 

6.  Dunfermline,  Bi 

7.  Dnnoon,   . 

8.  Elgin,       . 

9.  FJkirk,    . 

10.  Forfar, 

11.  Fort-William,  . 

12.  Fraserburgh,     . 
IS.    Galashiels, 

14.  Greenlaw, 

15.  Haddington,     . 

16.  Hawick,    . 

17.  HunUy,    . 

18.  Inveraray, 

19.  Jedburgh, 

20.  Kinross,    . 

21.  Kirkcaldy, 

22.  Lochgilphead, 
28.    Locbmaddy, 

24.  Montroae, 

25.  Oban,        . 

26.  Peterhead, 

27.  Port  Ellen, 

28.  Portree,    . 

29.  Stirling,    . 

30.  Stonehaven, 

81.  Thurso,    . 

82.  Wigtown, 
88.    Edmburgh, 

Total  in  Police  Cellt 

Total    in     Prisons 
Polioe  Cells, 

mnty, 
irgh, 

'  and 

Males. 

86 

68 
601 

80 
206 
127 

81 

28 

80 
176 

Females. 
19 
14 

40 

61 

888 

16 

7 

11 
69 

Hales. 

11 

20 
160 

28 

41 

27 

li 
16 

Females. 
7 

4 

28 

80 

261 

9 

4 

"1 
12 

1876 
2 

"i 
"a 

"4 

♦ 

"2 

"2 
8 

1 
1 

"i 
1 

8 
8 

676 

"i 
i 

1 

"2 

1 
1 

"i 

"i 

"i 

822 

"2 
"2 

"i 
"i 

"i 

8 

866 
1 

"i 

"2 
1 

"i 

... 

"i 

80 

10 

16 

7 

1406 

586 

838 

868 

Prisons — Males  in  default  of  Fine  24  per  cent. 

Females  in  default  of  Fine  62  per  cent 
Polite  Cells— hltlea  in  default  of  Fine  24  per  cent 
Females  in  default  of  Fine  62  per  cent 


APHSNDIX   LXXIV. 

Abstbaot  of  Returns  of  Ntimbers  of  Imprijaonments  and  Sentences  for  "  Loitering  and  Importuning  "  during 
the  year  1894. — Handed  in  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Scottish  Prison  Commissioners. 


p_f 

1 

Sentences. 
Days, 

li 

84 
hours. 

48 
hours. 

8 

4 

5 

7 

8 

10 

14 

16 

20 

21 

1 
28  j  80 

1 

40 

60 

1 
month. 

Abecdeen, 

100 

.*• 

•  •« 

9 

1 

a 

17 

... 

8 

68 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

M                1 
*•• 

Days. 

Dundee,         .       . 

868 

••• 

... 

... 

8 

84 

... 

80 

71 

... 

60 

••« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

74 

19 

Edinboigh,  Prison.* 

191 

••• 

•  •• 

34 

48 

80 

■  a. 

8 

84 

6 

8 

6 

14 

14 

1 

1 

6 

}' 

„      Police  oel]s,t 

179 

169 

10 

.*• 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.• 

... 

•  .( 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Glasgow,         .        . 
Total,        .       . 

1.881 

... 

.■• 

••• 

8 

48 

7 

89 

704 

28 

16 

151 

68 

720 

... 

... 

88 

811 

8.668 

1 
...    1    ■.« 

... 

1 
•••     ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

<-^ 

... 

*  Total  for  Uinbn 

nrharr 

L 

1  , 

(   ,/ 

^or 

t  TOmishsd  by  Mr  HsndsisoB,  Cbisf  Cgnstabls,  who  states  that  all  with  saatsnoss  above  48  horns  are  sent  to  H.M. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDEES,  &c.,  1894 


OBBAt  SOOSJUID  YlKD, 

S.W,,  I9ih  Fehraars  IS'SS. 

Dear  Sir  Clmtles  Cameroo, — I  aend  jrou  the  paper 
yon  ask  for  as  to  the  yeatfy  'dJBcfasigaB  .fmm  Befoi- 
matory  aud  Industrial  Schools, — the  former  for  each 
year  jtnoe  1855,  and  tlie  latter  for  each  year  since 
1863--4nit  oannot  give  the  average  ages  in  leaving  the 
schooiB. 

I  shonlft  say  that  for  Reformatory  cases  the  average 
age  woold  be  19,  and  for  Industrials  1^  as  few  of  the 
lattar  are  peslly  discharged  before  that  age,  except  on 
mecKcal  groonds. 

Bnt  you  -will  understand  ihat  this  is  only  'an  nipnm- 
mate  figure  as,  before  the  Beforraatory  Act  of  1893 
was  passed,  there  was  powes-  of  detention  till  21,  vrhich 
many  schocils  avai)ed  themselves  of,  but  I  Juvb  little 
doubt  that  from  18  to  19  is  the  real  age  for  actual 
discharge,  though  many  are,  of  course,  let  out  on 
licence  at  an  eaorlier  age. — Fonrs  faithfully. 


(6) 
Estimate  of  Numben  who  trookLatill  be  alive  in  1895 
out  of  Boys  and  Girls  dismissed  in  respective 
years  undernoted,  as  per  preceding  Statement,  from 
Keformatory  and  Industrial  'Schools  (Statement 
affixed  hereto,  Appendix      ). 


W.  CoffTBEBK. 


Sir  C^ulea  Cmmmb,  £wti,  M.P. 


ia) 


Total  DisoBARaBs  from  Belormatory-  and  IiMhistrial 
Schools  (Scotland)  from  1855  to  1893  rndusive. — 
Frepaned  in  the  Office  of  the  Laspsctor  of 
Reformatories. 


Kaformstory, 


Boys. 


1866 

1866 

1867 

1858 

1869 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1861 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

0876 

1876 

W77 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1857 

1888 

18SB 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

Total, 


ai 

94 
56 
70 
n6 
129 
163 
139 
215 
202 
20S 
176 
177 
225 
236 
266 
264 
278 
281 
260 
252 
286 
218 
211 
245 
228 
238 
241 
304 
261 
243 
228 
288 
282 
178 
164 
208 
212 
147 


Oirb. 


7.7a9 


5 
IS 

8 
18 
53 
47 
37 
42 
56 
36 
77 
67 
67 
66 
86 
72 
76 
70 
70 
70 
71 
67 
56 
72 
71 
6B 
62 
66 
48 
64 
54 
32 
>4 
42 
47 
56 
34 
62 
19 


fndmftrisL 


Boys.  I  'Girls. 


S7 
104 
151 
140 
148 
260 
275 
307 
405 
606 
634 
715 
702 
701 
696 
668 
^9 
674 
762 
762 
766 
809 
794 
792 
824 

tm 

832 
786 
808 
788 
736 


1,990    18,134 


Ttofonnatory. 

Indnstrial. 

Bop. 

Girls. 

B<?3»- 

Giili. 

1865 

6-3 

8-0 

1866 

20-0 

7-9 

... 

>•• 

1867 

33-8 

6  0 

... 

... 

1468 

«»4 

11-4 

..* 

... 

leM 

78-5    1 

34-2 

... 

18S0 

IWl 

80-9 

... 

1861 

J08-0' 

34-8 

... 

... 

'»e«2 

94<0 

28-6 

.*• 

1««8 

148'1 

88-7 

40-2 

16-6 

1864 

141-8 

25-8 

74-6 

IBS 

1865 

146-0 

64-9 

110-1 

37-0 

1866 

187^ 

41^ 

103<r 

44*8 

1867 

130-6 

49-8 

111-3 

89-6 

1808 

i68;y 

49-S 

1983 

9B* 

1869 

178-8 

66-1 

212-7 

68-0 

18T0 

305« 

5»« 

240V 

106-J 

1871 

206-7 

68-3 

321-7 

130-0 

ISTB 

^o-e 

5>11 

487  « 

lSB-» 

1873 

226-9 

65-8 

867-1 

187-3 

\VfH 

BIl-7 

69% 

689« 

167« 

1875 

207-7 

58-1 

685-4 

168-8 

187B 

ssre 

47* 

591  tB 

17B«r 

1877 

184-0 

46-9 

696-2 

206-2 

ism 

1809 

61"0 

£769 

19e>« 

1879 

211 -4 

60-9 

656 -7 

196-9 

1880 

insv 

51-q 

693 «    • 

17B!6 

1881 

209-8 

46-6 

668-6 

18S-1 

lass 

SIW 

4r« 

B769 

2101 

1883 

273-6 

43-0 

693 -7 

218-4 

188* 

8281 

4»« 

740« 

21R2 

1885 

223-0 

49-4 

733-8 

2SB-4 

1886 

211-2 

29-6 

788-7 

227-8 

1867        , 
1888 

217*    . 

22-i 

776-6 

241^ 

219-0    , 

39-5 

728 -5    , 
796-9 

227'4 

1889 

169 'S 

4»-7 

268-7 

18B0       ' 

157<6 

•5M 

769 'J-  * 

•229 -5 

1691 

««•« 

82-9 

•787*0 

216-6 

1892 

207«2 

«0^ 

77M 

mr% 

1«9B 
Total, 

1«4*9 

18^ 

727'« 

21«« 

a,4M^ 

1,61311 

lB,UB-fi 

6<108-8 

22 
27 
61 
61 
63 
127 
86 
187 
165 
193 
282 
206 
198 
210 
248 
226 
231 
204 
206 
242 
242 
236 
26B 
245 
267 
MO 
279 
238 
221 
236 
219 
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tfHU. — Ages  «n  lesvto);  Raformstory  and  Indnstrial  Schools 
taken  as  IB  and  H  nspeotivvly,  hi  aecoFdinKW  witli  SBr 
Cbaries  Ounsron's  IrttOT  of  aoth  PAimry  UOO. 
JUtes  of  Mortalltf tdcsn  as  thoM  nrnndUBgia tpnawl 
nopidatioa  wloaml  fbnalaaatN  oeing  diiUagiilslMil 
(It  is  probable  tkilt«kesMrtaUtr<nU  bsW^fttrtiMnpt 
the  clsss  of  the  community  in  question  than  in  the  f^e- 
m\  population,  and  that  the  number  of  actual  surviron 
wiU  therefore  be  Utt  than  the  above  figures  indicate. 
J.  Stbwakt,  F.F.A,  F.I.A 

30  Rbnfisld  Stbkbt, 
Glasgow,  2bth.  Febnuiry  18f0. 

(e) 
Bbturn  from  Governors  of  Scotch  Prisons  and  Police 
Cells  of  Persons  re-convicted  during  the  year  1894, 
after  detention  in  Reformatory  or  Industrial 
Schools. — Furnish  3d  by  the  Department  of  Refor- 
matories and  Industrial  Schools. 


Prison. 


30  Rbnfield  Stbeet, 
Glasgow,  ibth  February  1895. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr  Elderton  has  asloBd  me  to  ondcrr- 
take  the  calculations  lofened  to  in  youz  letter  to  him 
of  20th  inst. — which  I  have  had  pleasure  in  doing — 
and  I  now  endoae  a  statement  gining  the  deeirod 
%ure«. — I  am,  yours  tnly, 

J.  flTBwam,  F.P.A.,  F.LA. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron, 
80  St  George's  Squsre, 


Aberdnn, 
Peterliead, 

Ayr 

Qreenlaw, 

HaxwelltowD, . 

Haddington,    . 

Bdiubuivh,  . 

Dunfenmine,  . 

Dundee,  .... 

MontnHS, 

Invemass, 

Qlasgow, 

Barhunie, 

KiikwaU, 

Perth 

'OrMDOck, 

Qompbeltovn  Police  Cells, 
Onoblan*  „ 

Forfar  „ 

Fracertnirgh  „ 

^BlIBflielS  ,, 

Inveraray  „ 

Jedbotgh  u 


Tvtui,  ..Diflitizgc(t    TO^ 


Re- 
fonnatoty. 


IB 

n 

3 

i'6 

27 
86 

i 

18 

88 

"4 


IndostriaL 


21 
9 

7 

12 
16 
41 


142 

14 
U 

1 
1 
1 

a 

"i 
1 


J!2J 


fe 


Af£BKGiC:£8. 
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JlPPBiroiK  LXXVl 
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APPENDIX  LXXVIl. 

MiMOKAiiDUii  by  Qovemor  Napier  of  Gieenock  Priaon. 

The  only  additional  information  I  can  give  you  is  that 
■oat  of  about  3000  prisonen  received  yearly,  about  half  of 
the  males  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  females  have  been 
injorison  before. 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  females  received  during  the  year 
1893  are  in  for  the  first  time,  and  one-third  of  the  males 
are  in  for  the  first  time. 

Of  those  received  last  year,  230  females  were  habitual 
offenders,  'and  150  males  were  the  same ;  and  the  number 
receiv«d  in  last  year  were  1888  males  and  823  females. 

Mcda. — ^Amongst  the  oldest  offenders  we  have  had  lately  is 
D.  M'C.,  who  has  been  96  times  in,  chiefly  for  drunkenness ; 
he  commenced  coming  to  prison  about  twenty-one  years 
ago,  and  was  never  convicted  of  thefL  He  was  sent  from 
t£e  Prison  to  the  Asylum  some  years  ago,  having  gone 
wrong  with  religions  mania ;  after  getting  oetter  he  stuted 
his  old  habits,  and  has  been  often  here  (in  prison)  since. 

J.  Q.  has  been  90  times  in  ;  he  is  somewhat  like  above, 
bat  commenced  his  career  thirty-one  years  4ga 

Fmuiie. — S.  M.  has  been  240  times  in  this  prison ;  started 
her  career  about  forty  years  ago. 

B.  A.  M.  has  been  181  times  in  this  prison.  She  has 
been  two  years  out  of  the  last  five  years  in  this  prison, 
forbye  eight  months  in  the  Home,  and  a  considerable  time 
in  the  Poorhonse. 

B.  A  O.  spends  three  years  out  of  the  five  years  in  this 
prison  ;  commenced  her  career  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
Deen  206  times  here. 

B.  O.  (a  sister  of  above)  has  been  209  times,  and  has 
also  spent  three  years  out  of  the  last  five  here. 

M.  A  Q.  (a  siiter  of  above)  has  been  80  times  in  here, 
and  spends  two  years  out  of  every  five  years  in  prison. 

M.  H.  has  been  128  times  in,  and  has  been  in  the  Home, 
Refuge,  and  Poorhonse  as  welL — Yours  truly, 

WM.  NAPIER,  Qovemor. 
SStid  Deeember  1894. 

To  Dr  Sutherland. 

On  the  day  previous  to  my  examination — ^viz.,  80th 
December  1894,  there  were  in  Oreenock  Prison  39  males 
and  26  females. 

Of  males,  only  9  were  in  for  the  first  time,  30  of  the  39 
were  habit  and  repute  offenders,  and  23  of  the  39  were  in 
above  6  times  (see  under). 


Males. 

Males. 

Inittala 

Times. 

Initials. 

Times. 

D.  M'O. 
J.  R. 
M.  C. 
J.N. 
P.  H. 
J.  8. 
AU-H. 
N.  K. 
P.  D. 
J.  L. 
A.  M'O. 
A.L. 
J.  0. 
A.H. 
J.  8. 

96 
68 
38 
36 
82 
82 
28 
27 
27 
82 
18 
16 
10 
10 
9 

H.  B. 
J.  L. 
J.  C. 
A.  M'K. 
J.  M'C. 

B.a 

J.  K. 
A.  0. 
A.  R. 
J.  P. 
A.  M'B. 
J.  G. 
J.  C. 
A.C. 
R.L. 

8 

2 
18 
21 

30  out 

of  39. 

Females. 

Females. 

Initialsr 

Times. 

IniHals, 

Times. 

R.O. 
M.F. 
A.W. 
A.M. 
A.  D. 
M.G. 
A.  M'C. 
A.  M'L. 
M.H. 
S.  P. 

209 

180 

186 

120 

106 

77 

66 

61 

27 

27 

M.  C. 
J.  M'D. 
K.B. 
A.R. 
A.M'1. 
M.O. 
M.  8. 
M.M.I. 
I.  M'A. 
M.  L. 

26 
29 
19 
17 
14 
12 
12 
86 
4 
2 

80  out  of  85  habit  and  repute,  and  18  above  6  times. 

[N.B. — ^The  polioe  and  prison  registers  of  other  towns 
furnish  pro  rata  very  similar  recoim  Indeed,  Gla^^w, 
Sdinburgh,  and  Dundee  produce  men  and  women  with 
convictions  running  up  to  several  hundreds  during  a  life- 
time. In  1893  there  were  in  Scotch  prisons  1265  who 
had  had  80  convictions  and  upwards,  and  879  with  50 
and  upwards  daring  tiieir  lifetime. 

J.  F.  S.,  Saerdary.] 


APPENDIX  LXXVIIL 

THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LICENSING  LAWS 
AGAINST  PUBLICANS,  &o. 

Home  Officb,  Whitkhall,  S.W.,  ind  March  1895. 
Db\b  Sib  Cbarlbs  Caukbon, — Mr  Asquith  desires  me 
to  explain  that  the  observations  (as  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  Licensing  Laws)  to  which  the  extract,  enclosed  in  your 
letter  of  the  26th  alt  referred,  were  contained  not  in  a 
speech  but  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
for  Middlesex,  of  which  1  enclose  a  copy. — Yours  sincerely, 

F.  J.  Drthttbst. 

Whitbhall,  27tK  AprU  1894. 

Sib,— I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  refer 
to  the  two  resolutions  passed  by  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  Middlesex  in  April  1892  and  January  1894, 
to  the  effect  that  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
should  be  called  to  the  great  amount  of  drunkenness  in 
Middlesex,  with  a  view  to  nis  considering  what  steps  should 
be  taken  by  the  police  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the  licen- 
sing laws  by  publicans,  and  the  conviction  of  any  publican 
infringing  the  law  ;  and  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  mforma- 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Session?,  that  these  resolutions 
have  been  made  the  Rubject  of  careful  investigation.  In 
the  result,  it  would  appear  that  during  the  years  1887  to 
1892  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  19  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  persons  proceeded  against  for  drunkenness,  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  increase  in  population  during  the  same 
period  was  about  18  per  cent,  the  increase  of  cases  of 
drunkenness  has  been  very  little  more  than  proportionate 
to  the  increase  of  population. 

In  re^rd  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  publicans, 
most  stringent  orders  are  issued  to  the  police  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the  licensing  laws 
by  puolicans,  and  the  conviction  of  any  publican  infringing 
the  law  :  special  exertions  in  parti  ::ul^  have  been  made 
by  the  police,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  to  prevent  or 
detect  tne  ill^pil  sale  of  drink  to  drunken  persons,  or  the 
offer  of  inducements  by  publicans  for  the  purchase  of 
intoxicants  by  children  ;  and  as  cases  have  not  inh«quently 
occurred  in  which  magistrates  have  felt  compelled  to  dis- 
miss charges  against  publicans  on  technical  grounds  or  side 
issues,  while  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  charges  were 
most  properly  brought,  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Police  will  in  future,  in  any 
ease  where  he  considers  it  advisable,  direct  the  prosecution 
of  a  pubUoan,  for  permitting  drunkenness,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Solicitors  of  the  Police  Force. 

Certain  points,  however,  have  appeared  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation  in  connection  with  the  exercise  by  the 
Justices  of  their  own  powers,  both  as  a  judicial  and  a  licen- 
sing authority,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  thinks  it  right 
to  communicate  to  the  Justices  for  their  consideration. 

It  appears,  for  example,  that  in  7  only  of  the  43  cases  in 
which  convictions  were  obtained  against  publicans  in 
Middlesex,  during  Uie  past  three  years,  were  the  licences 
held  by  the  offenders  endorsed  by  the  Justices ;  though 
many  of  the  fines  inflicted,  ranging  in  amount  from  £6  to 
£10,  indicated  that  the  Justices  considered  the  offences  to 
be  of  a  grave  nature.  In  16  out  of  the  43  convictions 
alluded  to,  tJie  offence  was  permitting  drunkenness  or  sup- 
plying intoxicants  to  drunken  persons.  Moreover,  m 
doling  with  cases  of  drunkenness,  the  Justices  have 
abstained  from  using  to  the  full  the  power  possessed  by 
them  fortJie  punishment  of  offenders  ;  about  one  half,  or  60 
per  cent,  of  the  charges  of  being  drunk  or  disorderly  during 
the  past  three  years  have  been  met  by  fines  ranging  from 
Is.  to  6a,  whereas  the  maximum  penalty  is  408.  ;  and  in 
only  8^  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  resulting  in 
convicuons  was  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  inflicted. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  abstention  of  the  Justices 
from  the  exercise  of  the  punitive  powers  possessed  by  them 
as  the  licensing  authonty.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 
informed,  however,  that  though  10  cases  in  which  publicans 
had  been  convicted  during  the  vears  1892-93,  for  serious 
irregularities  or  breaches  of  the  Licensing  Acts,  were 
brought  by  the  police  before  the  Middlesex  Licensing 
Justices,  in  each  case  the  licence  held  by  the  offender  was 
either  renewed  or  transferred. 

The  Secretary  of  State  feels  sure  that  the  Justices  will 
be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  police  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  powers  in  the  difficult  task  of  enforcing  the 
observance  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  and  he  will  be  glad 
if  you  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  this 
letter  under  their  consideration. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

(Sd.)     GODrBKT  LnBHIMOTOB. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  ;  . 

Connty  of  Middlesex. 
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APPBNDIX  LXXJX. 

POPULATION  STATISTICS. 

In  the  foUowmg  letter  the  Registrar-General  ezplaioB 
th«  piiacipies  adopted  in  drawiag  op  variouB  statistics  of 
sopulation  whiish  he  kindly  fumieaad,  lor  u«e  of  the 
Conunittse : — 

2ind  February  ISOSu 

Dhab  8ib  Cbabucs  Caxbbok,— I  received  your  letter 
of  the  19Ui  instant,  and,  in  reply,  beg  to  transmit  estimates, 
wdticb  I  have  caused  to  be  Icuned,  foe  tiie  figures  to  be 
ins«cted  in  tlie  population  column  of  your  proposed 
table. 

As  you  are  probably  awaie,  estimates  of  populatioo  used 
in.  the  official  statistics  are  £ram«d  on  the  supposition  that 
the.  increase,  or  deorease,  of  populatiou  between  two 
occasions  of  taking  the  census  proceeds  equably  from  yeu* 
to  year  during  the  decade,  in  a  uniform  geometrical  ratio, 
and  that  the  rate  during  the  current  decade  will  be  the 
same  aa  for  the  last  decaae. 

This  method  of  framing  estimates  has,  on  the  whole, 
giv«n.  satisfactory  residts  when  appUed  to  areas  of  considex- 
ahl«  extent,  or  to  large  masses  of  population  ;  and  it  has 
beeft  the  practice  to  apply  it,  botii  in  Scotland  ani 
Bugland,  t«  counties  and  principal  towns,  bnt  nob  to 
lessaiacaas, 

I  have,  however,  caased  twtimatfs  to  he  worked  out  on 
the  principlea  indicated  above  for  the  places  mentioned  in 
TOUT  table ;  and,  if  round  numbers  approaching  the 
oguna  thus  obtained,  are  adopted  for  the  table,  the'  result 
may  peobably  bci  redded  as  a  fair  approximation.— I 
remain,  yours  very  faithfully, 

BsAia  Aqnbw,  IC-Q. 

Sir  CSABua  Caubbon,  M.P.,  <tcc., 

80  9t  Qeorge'a  Square, 

London,,  aw: 


raJSISTBATION  OF  BIRTHS  OF  GIP9T 
CHILDRIN. 

iSA  Ftbnuny  1896. 

Obas  Sir.  Crablbs  Cambbon,— In  reply  to  your  latter 
of  tlM  23id  instant;  respecting  the  mode  of  Registration  of 
ha  Births  of  children  of  parents  who  have  been  irregnlsudr 
inanri«(i,  and  whose  UMurnages  have  not  been  regiaterwi,  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  no  special  instructions  have  bees 
iosoed  on  the  sul^ect.  The  matter  has  always  been  left  to 
be  dealt  with,  by  the  Registrairs  under  the  general  proviBioufi 
of  the  BegistratkA  Act.  These  require  uxe  parties  to  give 
infonnatioa  tu  tihe  Registrar,  to  the  beet  of  their  knowledge 
and  belief,  of  the  pnticulars  required  to  be  regi^«r^ 
under  pcnaltlts  for  wilfully  giving  false  inlormation  ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  tke  case  supposed,  if  the  parties  stiite  that 
tber  ace  marriiad,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Regiatxar  to  enter  the 
child  as  legitimate^  woiaing  the  parties  before  doing  so  of 
the  coneequeaiies  of  making  any  untrue  statement. 

In  dealing  with  persona  of  nomadic  habits,  the  loc&l 
Begistrare  ace  often  placed  under  difficulties,  as  they  have 
Mnienll^  to  dispose  of  the  ease  on  the  spot,  sinoe,  atberwise, 
tne  paities  might  leave  the  neighbourbood  witbnut  conor 
platang  (be  registmtion,  and  such  parties  sometime  make 
ambi^oua  anecmenta,— stating  that  th^jf  are  married  for 
tke  time  heiBg,  or  using  other  quamying  expression*. 
Neveorthelese,  I  believe  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  entries 
made  by  the  local  Registrais  would  stand  the  test  of  a  trial 
in  a.  Court  of  Law,  or  any  other  investigation. 

Grraia,  of  eoune,.  may  sometimes  occur  ;  but  the  Regis- 
tration Act  provides  tlwt  any  error  may  be  corrected  by 
the  Sheriff  at  the  instance  of  any  person  who  believes  he 
baa  diecoveied  o«e.  In  this  way,  any  person  who  believw 
thaib  ai  child  has  been  erroneousiy  entered  as  illegitimate 
could  bring  the  matter  to  a  test 

FjKwn  an  eoaotinatkm  which  I  have  caased  to  be  nuuie 
of  the  Registers  of  Biitlis  for  1893  of  the  Parishes  and 
Diatrieta  of  Piarthsfaire,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
births,  in  that  year,  in  that  county  in  which  the  parents 
are  entered  as  travelling  tinsmiUu),  or  tinkersy  waa  eleven, 
of  which  six  »n  entered  as  legitimate,  and  five  as  illegiti- 
BMte.  The  retain  is,  perhaps,  not  exhaustive,  as  the 
Mnudic  classes  cannot  always  be  identitted  under  the 
deaignataons  which  they  take ;  but  the  figures,  so  far  as 
they  go,  iadicate  how  the  matter  stands  with  regard  to 
tiubars  im  Penhsbin.  .  .  .—I  lemidn,  yours  very  faith- 
fully, SlAIB  AoNEW,.fi.-a 

Sir  Charlkb  Cambboic  M.P.,  &c., 
80  St  George's  Square, 
London,  S.W. 


APPENDIX.  LXXX:. 

MR  NAPTER'S  PROPOSAL  AS  TO  FINES  AND 
IMPBISOMMBNT. 

H.M.  Pttnoir, 
GRBmroeE,  8M  Hfwrt^  1899. 

Sib  CBABLna  Cauebon,  M.P., 

Chairman,  of  Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders. 

Sib  Chables, — In  writing  some-  tima  ago  to  th&Goia- 
mittce  on  Habitual  Offenders,  I  stated  that  when  a.  magis- 
trate is  giving  a  sentence  of  so  ntmy  days,  ther^  liioaLl  be 
a  uniform  charge  made  per  da7,.as  an  alierauttire,  aoanwlwg 
to  the  number  of  days  stated.  Thus,  if  SO  day*  ia  the 
aeotenee,  SOs^  of  a  fine  (or  la.  per  day)  should  be  the  tltai- 
native,  or  in  some  oases  9  or  3  ahiUuiga  par  day  su^t  Ik 
charged.  I  did  not  dies,  state  my  reaaoft  fioE  this,  but  do  a» 
now,  for  yoar  private  consid«ratMn- 

Suppose  a  man  (a  foolish  tradesman  ior  ini<tBace)<  nt 
a  sentence  of  SO  days,  or  SOs.  fine,  and  his  vifer  or  otMt 
relative,  was  onahle  to  fisd  the  money,  perbsps  in  U)  days 
thereafter  they  could  pay  )Oe>^,oF  in  l&daya  buf  is  it  nat 
fait  and  reasonable  that  the.  prisoner  should  ba  at  once 
liberated,  as  the  full  penalty  wwild  in  tfaaS'  way  b«  folly 
paid,  partly  by  Umti  mrmct  and  pwtl^'  by^  ntmey  vaiat.. 

At  the  present  time^.  eireiLon  tbe  lunctoeBth  day^  die  IvM. 
stun  of  80s;  must  ba  forthooBiing  bcfbce  tbe  penaa  can  b« 
liberated,  while  I  maintain  that  19  days'  tiiar  atrriot  aai 
Is.  should  satisfy  the  eniie'  of  Justine.  Tbe  benefit  of  this 
system  would,  I  beiiav^  cauw  »  nisrked.  lednwtion  in  tiu 
prison  population.  More  money  would  find  its  way  to  tke 
exchequer  or  bni^h  fiicds,  giealer  bb^iy  given  to  the 
subject  to  enable  him  to  return  to.  wiedi  or  fanily,  and  t» 
some  extent  would  earlier  retieve  the  PaxD^ial  Aut^onties 
from  aUoiMincea  granted  to  priamer's  dr^ModantK 
I  bovie  bhebonaurbV'be 

Your  albcAient)  aemn^ 

Wm.  Napieb,  Oovemor. 

ExTBACT  or  Lbttkb  rBOM  Sib  C.  QAMJaas  no 
Mb  Napieb. 

1»h  ffardt  1895. 
The  more  I  consider  the  8u;^if;estitm  contained  in.  your 
letter  of  the  8th  inst.  .  .  .  the  more  it  commends  itstSS.  to 
me  as  rational,  equitable,  and  practicable.  The  onty  point 
that  remains  to  be  ascertained  is  how  it  would  work.  Qi 
order  to  test  this,  I  enclose  cheque  for  £6,  which  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  apply  in  paying  the  part  of 
the  fine  which  under  your  proposal  would  be  covered  by 
imprisoument  in  cases  where  the  prisoner  can  pay  the 
balance.  Thus,  a  prisoner  is  in  fbr  40s.  or  30  days,  and  his 
friends  can  raise  £1,  and  he  wants  to  get  out  aa  soion  as 
possible.  When  he  has  been  in  a  period  of  16  days,  he 
would  under  your  scheme  be  entitled  to  liberation  on. pay- 
ment of  the  .£1.  At  present  he  is  entitled  to  liberttioD  on 
payment  of  the  40s.  You,  or  if  ymi  prefer  it,  I  through 
you,  make  up  the  extra  20&  out  at  tne  money  sent,  and 
discharge  him.  ...  I  ask  you  to  undertake  t&e  work, 
because,  being  the  author  of  the  idea,  you  would  naturally 
give  it  the  fairest  play.  If  you  consider  that  fonnalper* 
mission  would  be  required,  I  shall  he  happy  to  axepiy  for  it 
to  the  Prison  CommissioDerB.  .  .  . 

(Signed).  Chablbs  Camron. 

H.M.  Pbibon, 
Grmmook,  SOth  Mareh  1896. 

To  Sib  Celables  Caueron,  Bart.,  London. 

DeabSib  Chables, — I  begto  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  and  cheque  for  five  pounds,  which  I'  will  carefully 
use  as  directed.  I  thought  I  would  have  been  able  to  have 
answered  your  last  note  ere  this,  but  enquiries  I  had  to 
make  have  taken  up  more  time  than  I  anticipated.  By 
the  end  of  next  week  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  satuf y  you 
as  to  the  scheme  being  a  woricable  one,  with  many;  advan- 
tages, should  it  be  adopted. 

As  I  have  already  received  instructions  to  give  yoB,  ai 
Chairman  of  the  Habitual  Offeudars  Commission,  any  in- 
formation, I  don't  think  it  is  neceMary  to  ask  further  per- 
missino. — I  am,  ycnua  rflspectfully, 

Wk.  Napieb,  G»»»nwr. 

H.M.  Pbisor^ 
Gjwbmock,  iOth  Mareh  1895. 

To  Sib  Charles  Camebon,.  Bart,  MJ*.,, Loudon. 
Dear  Stk  Charles,— I  presume  you  aue  aware  that  under 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Scotland)  Act»,  1881,,  power  v 
given  to  Mwstrates  in  Clause  6, — 

1st.  'To  allow  time  to  pay  fines.. 

2nd.  To  allow  fines  to  be  paid  by  iBstaloaeota. 

3rd.  To  have  security  for  the  payment 
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It  may  alao  be  within  your  knowledge  that  the  apparent 
itdvautagesof  this  Act  are  seldom  or  ever  eranted  b^MagB- 
trates.  I  have  been  informed  by  officials  concerned  £at 
this  Act  is  unworkable  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  risk 
and  aaaoj'aiMti. 

TbA  ai^.^oTTift  X  hasra  auaoBflted  **«"  bft  warkfi^  out  witli 
ease,  and  witfaiout  the  sligMest  alteration  of  present  court 
piUMtluit!  or  dislocatioa  whatever  of  the  usual  machinery 
•utside  of  the  prfswci.  If  there  he  any  trtfaMe,  the  little 
«xtm  worfc  will  devolve  upon  the  prison  officials,  probably 
a  few  extra  enferie*  l»  be  marfe  m  benhe  imi  mm)»  Um. 

The  principal  burden  of  finding  the  money  to  pay  the 
f  ne  in  whole,  or  p>rt, it-ill  entin^  rest  on  tlM shoulders  of 
the  prisoners,  and  it  will  depend  on  their  own  exertions 
n-hetlier  theit  imprfsonment  will  be  long  or  ahort 

I  caa  safely  say,  ait«r  a  very  long  connectiaa  with  police 
and  prisous,  that  very  few  persons  care  to  remain  oae  day 
in  prison  if  by  hook  or  by  crook  they  can  get  out  of  it 
Tliey  dislike  the  prison  discipline,  and  liberty  seams  to 
be  a  sweet  morsel  to  them. 

If  pBMtiers  ar«  lUe  to  pronre  the  whole  of  the  fine 
before  their  removal  to  prison,  so  muah  the  better,  but  if 
not,  famediately  cftef  the  priaoa  is  reached  they  will  be 
allowed  to  send  a  letter,  or  printed  form  of  request,  for  the 
fine,  to  their  friends.  Should  tfte  Mne  be  paid  at  the  prison 
before  7  p.m.  on  the  day  of  incarceration,  the  prisoner  will 
be  liberated  immediately  thereafter.  Should  the  money 
not  be  forthctming  till  next  day,  a  day's  proportion  would 
be  dedactad— a  prirnih  day  is  CMUted  by  being  in  confine- 
ment one  night.  The  letter  would  explain  to  tne  prisoner's 
friend  that  wliatavar  time  tervim  tke  prisonet  had  put  in, 
the  fine  would  be  lessened  accordin^y,  so  as  to  Induce 
them  to  bake  evety  effort  to  pmawe  a  portio*  of  the  fine, 
or  pay  according  to  the  strength  of  their  purse,  an4  thus 
shorten  the  period  of  their  friend's  incarceration. 

On  the  receipt  at  the  prison  of  any  part  of  a  fine,  the 
Governor  wonld  deduct  so  much  time  lervice  equivalent  to 
the  amount  received,  and  inform  the  prisoner  what  remis- 
sion had  been  granted  to  him.  If  he  failed  in  his  first 
effort,  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Goremor 
to  allow  him  to  make  a  second  appeal  to  his  friends. 

As  prisons  are  sometimes  far  distant  from  court  houses, 
fines  in  whole  or  in  part  could  be  sent  by  P.  O.  or  Postal 
Order  to  the  Govdkaot  of  the  pvfeon  where  the  prisoner  is 
incarcerated. 

WVAe  fines  shMttd,  howevef,  te  paid  to  t&s  poKce  or 
prison  officials,  but  part  finet  to  the  Governor  of  the  prison 
onlr,  to  prevent  mixing  of  accounts  or  making  mistakes  as 
to  days  of  remission  covered  br  the  port  fine. 

Should  this  plaa  be  adopted,  there  might  be  some  points 
wbicb  would  require  to  be  adjusted,  such  as  ff  a  prisoner's 
time  expired  on  a  Sunday,  would  that  day  be,  or  be  noU 
counted  in  paying  a  part  fine.  If  he  had  served  his  full 
time  he  wouid  be  entitled  to  be  discharged  on  the  Saturdav. 
I  woidd  «y,  as  he  kw  not  sen«d  his  mil  ptaod,  it  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  dividing  the  fine.  Again,  there 
migbt  arise  aiaothcr  q«estiion,  ^rimtt^  say,  a  toe  of  30s,  and 
12s.  6d.  expenses  was  given — I  would  say  the  expenses 
should  not  d«  reducable  ;  but  these  are  matters  of  opiniDM 
for  better  judges  than  I  am,  and  the  Prison  Commissioners 
or  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  would  p«rhap8  require  to  be 
consulted  to  some  extent  on  such  questions. 

In  onler  to  piM*c»t  persons  wito  have  never  been  in 
prison  before  from  being  sent  to  a  prison,  wiere  there  is 
any  reasonable  expectation  of  the  fine  being  paid,  tha 
person  should  be  detained  in  the  police  cells  for  not  over 
24  hours  after  conviction,  provided  that  it  can  be  con- 
veniently done  (I  should  leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  the 
police!  in  onler  t»  lee  if  the  toe  be  forthdoMiiig.  If  re- 
moved to  prison  next  day,  the  time  wonld  count  as  if  they 
had  been  in  prison  from  time  of  conviction.  This  Is 'done 
at  present  with  persons  confined  in  police  cells  (in  my 
district)  at  Campbeltown,  Inverary,and  at  Rotbesa;  ovdinary 
cells,  when  A  case  is  prolongea  till  after  Ae  boats  cease 
running  for  the  day.  This  migbt  save  a  respectable  person 
from  undue  exposrue. 

I  return  the  schedule  sent  sfi(r«riag  three  detervhtfi  <!'i^>^ 
A  portion  of  the  fines  1  paid  wtth  part  of  the  money  yoo 
seut.  These  in  my  view  are  sufficient  to  show  the  practica- 
bilitr  o^  the  scheme,  and  others  could  be  got,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  throwing  away  money  needlessly  to  have  more. 
Once  the  public  became  aware  that  a  part  fine  would  be 
accepted,  I  am  confident  a  very  large  number  of  prisoners, 
probablv  a  half,  would  take  advantage  of  it. 

Should  you  be  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done,  I  will 
return  the  unexpended  money  on  hearing  from  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 


H.M.  Prison,  Greenock,  illh  March  1896. 


Wii.  Napier,  Governor. 
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To  Sir  Charles  Caueron,  Bart.,  M.P.,  London. 

Dear  Sir  Charles,— Ibe^  to  acknowledge  reoeipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  26th  inst,  and  in  aaswer  to  query  as  to  '  The 
<  number  of  prisoners  sent  in,  in  default  ofpayment  of  fine, 
'  who  ware  liberated  on  payment  of  the  wixile  fine,'  I  have 
to  inform  you  that'  the  number  from  the  6th  to  the  19th 
inst  inclusive  were  eight.  Five  paid  the  fine  on  day  of  ad- 
mission, tiBO  on  the  day  after,  and  one  on  two  days  after. 

As  a  rule,  when  three  or  faor  dagis  tMB»  witfaoat  pAfHent, 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  the  fine  being  paid  infulL 

Only  once  has  this  ocoUTed  in  tlhis  pfleM  daring  the  past 
twelve  months^  and  that  was  a  case  where  a  woman  was 
fined  40a.  or  30  days  :  her  husband  died  when  she  was  21 
days  in  aoMtoif,  but  Ut  Tlfe  being  feistired,  tier  friends,  on 
the  security  of  the  insnrancB  money,  paid  the  ft^fim  to 
eiuible  her  to  attend  the  funeral 

f  erhaps  yon  might  take  into  consideration,  eren  itImk 
a  ieflniu  tenUnce  is  given  (for  petty  offences  only),  say,  of  14, 
15,  20,  21,  30,  40  or  TO  days,  whether,  by  petitSon  to 
the  Miu^trates  who  gave  the  sentence,  a  person  might  be 
released  after  serving  half  of  his  lenience,  on  the  purchase 
system,  that  is,  if  his  friends  were  willing  to  pay  so  much 
per  day,  on  a  given  scale,  for  the  remainder  oi  tne  period, 
provided  (1st)  that  the  Governor  certified  that  his  conduct 
nad  been  good  in  prison,  (2nd)  that  the  Magistrate  was  satis- 
fied that  n  is  release  would  benefit  him  or  his  family,  and 
(3rd)  that  the  Prison  Commissioners  were  satisfied  tliat  tJhe 
person  who  certified  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  his 
conduct  till  the  expiry  of  the  full  term  of  sentence,  was  a 
trustworthy  and  respectable  townsman  or  citizen. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

WiL  Napier,  Oovemor. 
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APPENDIX  LXXXI. 
*  BaroBM  by  Mr  Johk  Botd,  Chief  Constable,  Glasgow,  as  to  Drankeimeas  and  Disorder  from  1866  to  1876. 


Taw. 

Offence. 

Admonished. 

Fined,  8ec 

Hedged. 

Discharged 

by 
Lieutenants. 

186S 

Dnmk  and  Incapable,          ..... 

84 

562 

8,488 

19,820 

Dnmk  and  Diwrderly,         ..... 

116 

2,627 

1,111 

847 

Aasaolts  and  Disorderly,      .          .           .          .          ■ 

.  882 

8,874 

1,681 

4,481 

(Under  1862  Act) 

1866 

Dnmk  and  Incapable,          ..... 

11 

68 

8,696 

19,868 

Dmnk  and  Diaotderly,         ..... 

187 

2,281 

1,106 

880 

Aasanlt*  and  Disorderly,      ..... 

614 

6,703 

2,800 

8,181 

(Under  1862  Act) 

1867 

Dmnk  and  Incapable,          ..... 

5 

60 

8,604 

18,881 

Dnmlc  and  Disorderly,         ..... 

80 

1,488 

626 

860 

AasanlU  and  Diaorderly,      ..... 

698 

6,774 

2,276 

8,448 

(Partiy  nnder  1862  and  1866  Acts.) 

1868 

Drank  and  Incapable,          ..... 

83 

124 

8,676 

17,896 

Assaults  and  Diaorderly, 

1,226 

7,894 

8,278 

4,707 

(All  nnder  1866  Act) 

1872 

Drunk  and  Incapable,          ..... 

10 

444 

6,426 

86,06« 

Asssnlts  and  Diaorderly,      ..... 

1,686 

10,611 

6,208 

8.140 

1878 

Drank  and  Incapable,          ..... 

86 

482 

6,900 

88,814 

AisaolU  and  Disorderly,      ..... 

1,118 

11,197 

6,691 

1,149 

(Last  fall  year  when  Lientenants  diicharged  Friaoners.) 

1874 

Dmnk  and  Incapable,          ..... 

626 

1,796 

6,987 

22,261 

AsssolU  and  Disorderly,      ..... 

1,461 

11,626 

6,868 

681 

(Prisoners  discharged  for  10  months  by  LientenantB.) 

187S 

Drank  and  Incapable,          ..... 

8,018 

7,166 

6,666 

... 

Assaults  and  Disorderly,      ..... 

1,642 

18,284 

7,872 

... 

(First  ftill  year  when  no  Prisoners  were  discharged  by 
Lientenants.) 

1876 

Dmnk  and  Incapable,          ..... 

1,892 

6,668 

6,488 

Assaults  and  Disorderly,      ..... 

1,878 

18,120 

6,801 

... 

*  Under  the  Glasgow  Police  Act  of  1862,  Section  145,  disorderly  cases  were  treated  as  drunk  and  *  disorderly,' 
bnt,  nnder  Uie  1866  Act,  Section  136,  the  word  '  drunk '  was  deleted,  and  such  cases  treated  as  disorderly  only. 

Prior  to   1873,  it  was  not  customary  to  bring  persons  found  drunk   and  incapable  before    the  court,  but  the 
magistrates  then  directed  that  all  cases  were  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  ever  since  that  has  been  done. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  law,  only  in  the  administration.    There  was  no  change  in  the  law  or  administratioo 
in  1876.    The  Act  of  1M6  is  the  principal  Act  in  operation. 

J.  Both,  CO. 
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APPENDIX    LXXXIL 

MEMORANDUM  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary  of 
Charity  Organization  Society,  London. 

L  With  regard  to  the  estimated  number  of  vagrants  in 
Ehuland  and  Wales  as  compared  with  Scotland,  I  would, 
as  aesired,  append  a  note.  The  questions  and  answers  to 
which  I  refer  more  particularly  are  Nos.  14,914  to  14,987, 
and  14,943  to  14,946. 

The  Scotch  census  of  vagrants  is  a  census  of  '  vagrants, 
'  beggars,  migratory  poor.  &c.,  on  tramp  within  the  county, 
*  city,  and  burgh  police  aistricts  on  the  n%ht8  of  the  26th 
'  June  and  24th  December.'  On  these  dates  in  June  1893 
and  December  1893,  the  totals  were  respectively  9,666  and 
8,288,  giving  a  mean  8,971.* 

The  EngGsh  census  of  vagrants  is  a  census  of  vagrants 
relieved  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  1st  July  and  the  Ist 
of  January  in  each  parochial  year  ended  Ladyday.  On 
these  dates  in  1892-3  the  totals  were  respectively  6,636 
and  7,139,  giving  a  mean  of  6,888.t 

These  two  census  cannot  be  compared.  The  Scotch 
census  (1st  June  '93)  includes,  for  instance,  269  in  'prisons 


'  and  police  cells,'  387  in  '  houses  of  refug&  hospitals  and 
'  poornouses,'  4,786  in  *  common  lodging  and  other  honses,' 
and  4,223  in  '  public  parks,  gardens,  or  streets,  outhouses, 
'  sheds,  bams,  or  about  pits,  brick  and  other  works.'  The 
two  latter  classes  are  much  the  largest  and  really  im^rtant 
The  two  former  are  by  comparison  smaU.  The  Kngliah 
census  is  not  in  the  broad  sense  a  census  of  the  '  migratory 
'  poor,'  but  only  of  those  who  are  vagrants  and  receive  poor 
relief.  If,  therefore,  a  comparison  is  to  be  made  by  count 
or  estimate,  the  '  migratory  poor'  other  than  vagrants  who 
receive  poor  relief  must  be  added  to  the  English  figures. 

In  two  counties  in  England  a  special  census  has  been 
made,  Qloucestershire  and  Wiltshire — perhaps  also  else- 
where. I  give  the  figures  for  the  former.  The  census  in 
that  case  is  made  on  tJie  first  Tuesday  in  April,  and  it 
includes  all  those  in  casual  wards  and  common  lodging- 
bouses,  distinguishing  local  residents  from  'strangers.  1 
In  compiling  this  table  from  the  returns  of  the  chief 
constabfe,  I  have  include  aU  the  vagrants  in  casual 
wards,  not  excepting  those  that  are  known  residenta  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  very  small :  for  instance  in  1883, 
2  only. 


C!OUNTY  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

Year. 

Ist  Tuesday  in 

ApriL 

Total 
Number. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under 
16. 

16  years 

and 
above. 

Nomber  of 
Strangers. 

Nnmbwof 

known 
Betidenti. 

Statements 

supposed  to 
be  true. 

Evidently 
living  by 
tramping. 

Remarks. 

1878. 
C.W. 
C.L.H. 

189 

698 

128 
426 

11 
172 

9 
76 

180 
622 

::: 

... 

aw.,  OsMul 
ward. 

C.L.H.,  Corn* 
lodging-honsa. 

After  the  Act 
of   1882,   when 
the   longer  de- 
tention  in   the 
casual       wards 
was   in    opera- 
tion. 

Total, 

787 

654 

188 

86 

662 

... 

•- 

... 

... 

1883. 
C.W. 
C.L.H. 

88 
468 

65 
882 

18 
181 

9 
68 

74 
410 

77 
279 

6 
184 

60 
848 

88 
115 

Total, 

646 

897 

149 

62 

484 

356 

190 

398 

148 

1888. 
C.W. 
C.L.tt 

81 
694 

67 
466 

14 

188 

10 
61 

71 
588 

80 
467 

1 
127 

87 
452 

44 

142 

Total, 

676 

628 

162 

71 

604 

647 

128 

489 

186 

1892. 
C.W. 
C.L.H, 

96 
473 

79 
862 

16 
120 

7 
42 

88 
480 

89 
268 

6 
200 

64 
431 

41 
41 

Total. 

667 

431 

136 

49 

618 

862 

216 

486 

82 

1898. 
C.W. 
aL.H. 

86 
608 

80 
884 

6 
124 

2 
84 

84 
474 

84 
882 

2 
176 

53 
400 

88 
108 

Total, 

694 

464 

180 

86 

568 

416 

178 

468 

141 

These  figures,  it  will  be  noticed,  do  not  include  those 
who  are  in  prison  or  police  cellt^  or  in  houses  of  refuge, 
■Stc,  the  two  smaller  classes  which  are  included  in  toe 
Scotch  census.  But  they  include  the  large  class  whicb  Hbo 
appears  in  the  Scotch  returns,  as  in  'common  lodging- 
'  nouses,'  &&,  and  next,  as  there  are  no  poor  law  casual 
wards  in  Scotland,  we  can  onl^  set  the  class  that  is  found 
on  the  census  day  in  the  English  casual  wards  against  the 
class  that  in  the  Scotch  census  is  entered  as  in  'public 
'*  parks,'  &c.  There  is  no  English  census  of  persons  sleeping 
out  in  parks,  && 

Taking  as  the  basis  of  oar  estimate  the  Gloucestershire 
return  we  find  the  results  as  follows  : — 

1893 :  In  the  casual  ward,  86 ;  evidently  living  by 
Itegging,  108 ;  population  of  Gloucestershire,  648,886 ; 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  29,002,526  ;  proportion 
•>f  casual  ward  inmates  and  beggars  in  England  and  Wales 
jibout  10,000. 

But  if  we  include  vagrants  in  the  casual  ward,  86,  and  all 


stnmgers  in  common  lodging  houses,  332,  the  proportional 
estimate  for  England  and  Wales  would  be  about  22,086. 

It  may,  however,  be  fairer  to  take  for  granted  that  the  pro- 
portion of  strangers  in  common  lodging  houses  to  vagrants 
in  Gloucestershire  holds  good  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  or  in  other  words  that  for  every  86  vagrants  in  a 
casual  ward  in  England  and  Wales  there  would  be  332 
strangers  in  common  lodging  houses.  On  this  proportion, 
if  we  take  the  mean  vagrants  at  6888  in  1893,  we  have  a 
total  of  26,690  migratory  poor  in  common  lodging  honses  ; 
and  to  this,  if  we  add  the  number  of  vagrants,  6888,  we 
have  a  grand  total  of  migratory  poor — strangers  in  common 
lodging  houses  and  vagrants  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief — 
numbering  33,478.  This  gives,  on  tne  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  a  ratio  of  1*16  per  thousand.  If  we  com- 
pare this  with  the  Scotch  return,  we  find  that  the  total 
migratory  poor  (mean  number^  was  in  1893,  8971,  which, 
on  a  population  of  4,035,647,  gives  a  ratio  of  2-28  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population. 


*  Thirty-tizth  Anniul  Beport  of  H.M.  Inspeotor  of  Constabulary  for  Scotland,  1893-4,  p.  37.  In  answer  14,917  I  gave  the  wrong 
Hgnrt.    It  should  have  been  8,000.    The  Scotch  vagrancr  oansns  for  December  1898  was  8,K8. 

f  Twenty-tUid  Annual  Repmt  of  the  Local  Ooramiseat  Board,  1893-4,  p.  831. 

i  Ooonty  of  Oloaoester :  Betom  of  the  nambw  of  penoBs  who  slept  in  oommon  lodging-house*  and  easnal  wards  inGlonaestanUre  on 
the  flnt  Tnasday  in  April  in  each  year. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894 


Vt)  ibtdstt  eondumoQ  can  be  drawn  fmn  tbeae  toms 
as 'to  Hie  nomber  of  €he  ttrietstory  "poor  ki  Bnglana  J^d 
▼jles  as  compared  wfth  Bcowand.  Btft  ttjeytnay Retaken 
as  indicating  generally  the  proporfion  of  the  ^mignitmy 
"poor'  to  ike  total  popiriation.     In  Ae  < 


eaw  rfthe  BnglUa 


figcres  addition  Bftioirid  be  made  M  fat  peiaonn  keeping 
in  Conmion  Shelters  and  Hefngea,  ^)  l3n»e  in  priaons  or 
police  eella,  and  (c)  l^une  who  in  nnte  of  Hit  proriaion  of 
casoal  wards  -mnj  aleegp  in  *  Psrin,  &c.' 

It  may  tie  added  -tihat  if  we  compai*  Tear  by  rear  iSie  re- 
turns of  -vMTsnts  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Ke«ef  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  with  the  fcieotch  retnms  of  the  nngrstory 
poor,  the  manbers  increase  or  decrease  togelSier  in  toe  two 
oomrtries.  There  is  the  same  genenl  agreement  in  the 
rise  Kii  fall  of  the  nnmhers  of  persons  chareed  with  begg- 
ing tn  the  two  countries  year  by  year.  This  gnggests  that 
their  Bctnal  vagrancy  must  be  very  rfmflor,  and  dependent 
oo  similar  causes. 

II.  Nora  in  regwd  «o  IflM  worki  at  AJUbqr  MOIb  <ftlaiuMii 
Bms«  IMi«r  P«nd)  180fl-Se,  1W»-M,  I  ap|M<id  as  ^eMSisd 
a  note  explaining  very  shortly  what  I  conclude  to  haw 
been  the  results,  more  particularly  in  the  latter  /eac. 

The  work  was  road  making,  and  earth  woik 

In  the  first  year— 1892-98— 716  men  applied.  Of  these, 
351  were  refused  aa  sotootnplyiagwitti  Mftm  reasonable 
gencnd  ooaditions,  sbsIi  as  vot  Mag  rinanide  labonrei^ 
or  not  being  resideart  wil^in  tk«  area,  or  4br  «  fmi  resident 
ia  I^ndnn,  or  physically  rapahjp.  In  36£  cuea — ^the 
remainder — inquiry  was  made.  The  numbers  were  re- 
daoad  in  «anseqnence  to  2&3.  These  were  employed,  29 
were  discharged  for  insubordination  or  unfitness,  and  16 
did  not  aeiue  before  the  Committee.  Of  the  208  that 
reontiwd,  ItC  raceixed  only  the  temporaiy  benefit  of  the 
work  at  Abbey  Mills,  and  79  were  helped  in  various 
wars — 13  by  emigration. 

In  1893-94  tb«  aasM  lathiii  <mm  mioftmi,  hmt,  wkk 
one  or  two  differences  in  the  arrangements.  The  area 
fron  whteh  cases  were  taken  was  enlarged  to  the  whole 
dl  'flie  Tower  Hamleta,  and  other  than  waterside  labourers 
were  made  eS^ihle,  excepting  those  engaped  in  neason 
trades.  None  of  -Um  IttMMIS  nam  wasa  aBtartaiasH,  aad 
the  age  limit  was  reduced  from  6S  to  65  years.  The 
figures  for  1893-94  may  be  compared  with  those  for  1892- 
93—716  men  ;  2»8  or  W  par  eent  emiilujed,  wid  ?•  t>r  11 
per  cent  subsequently  assisted.  1893-04,  414  men  ;  140  or 
34  per  cent,  employed,  and  49  or  11-8  per  cent,  subse- 
quently assisted.  No  inquiry  was  made  m  regard  to  the 
1893-94  figures  similar  to  that  made  in  r^^ird  to  the 
cases  in  1892-93;  vn  brindf  erf -die  Lsboar  Depstnteot  «f 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  emigration  cases  in  1893-94  were  not  nearly  so 
satisfactory  as  in  T89S-S3— TS  oill  of  tS  or  S  proved 
failures. 

The  wages  were  6d.  an  hour.  It  was  not  measurad  or 
piecework,  which  would  have  been  a  nuich  more  satis- 
factory test  I  have  said  in  answer  to  question  15,004, 
that  I  thought  that  in  1893-94  the  flgures  were  worse  than 
in  1892-93.  The  percentage  of  eases  assisted  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  same  in  both  vears — 11  and  ll'S per  cent.  But 
these  retnms  must  lie  discounted  liy  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  made  on  behalf  of  the  Labour  Department  in  the 
former  year,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  failuK  of  the  emigra- 
tion cases,  the  only  wridence  of  after-resute  that  is  Icoth- 
coming. 

The  work,  in  my  opinion,  might  "have  heen  equally  well 
undertaken  bv  the  Jfunicipaleky  as  part  of  its  ordimry 
duties,  if,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  it  was  desired 


to  undertake  the  ta^  at  all. 


C.  a  LOCH. 


APPENDIX  LXXXHL 

GLASGOW  TJOTaiPLOTED  EELIEF  TUND. 

Ektimct  from  Report  by  the  Oonnnittee  appeinted  in 
Deoember  1692,  by  tjbe  Lord  Provost  and  Ma(;iBti»tefi 
of  Glasgow,  to  deal  witJt  the  relief  of  the  Unemployed 
in  the  Oity. 

T^e  antumn  of  1892  found  "flie  CSty  (A  Ofeaeow,  as  it 
fomrd  almost  every  conrmimity  within  Are  Britiwi  Mee,  in 
a  cotiditron  of  very  considerable  commercial  <lepre«BioB.  .  . 
On  the  first  day  on  whnch  the  works  were  opened  ^Tbnwday, 
8th  December),  8J  men  wwe  engaged,  imd  the  mrmbers 
gradually  increased,  reaching  their  inaxiinTim,  R70,  on 
SJrtnrdin'.,  17l5i  December. 

"The  Comtntttee  arranged  topKythemen  wieehjiniBg  per 
day,  and  to  those  who  wrought  "rfie  entire  week,  or  to  tSiose 
who  wrought  five  days  in  the  week,  and  had  leave  trf 
absence  for  the  sixth  from  the  foreman,  two  shillings  were 
paid  on  Saturday.  In  addition  to  thia,  and  in  as  far  as  the 
parks  were  situated  far  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  men 
%ere'«ttppliedw4th  breakfast  of  htft  tea  aud  bmadintfae 
morning  Wore  beginning  work,  and  with  a  dinner  of  hot 


soup  and  bread  at  aiil-day.  .Om  Sin^Tear's  day  the  men 
who  b»i  iMoa  at  work  dvriag  tfae  mrtetdiMf  "wmk  wen 
invited  to  «diBaar  ia  the  AUwoa  HaU, lOt  «kxh  the  tiord 
Provost  preiided,  .and  addxesead  to  the  men  some  sttj  viae 
and  kind  words. 

ft  Ixxame  p(z{n/u%  tiMen^,  howeoer,  thai  a  wry  brw 
(snunmi  of  the  dUtrets,  uMU  fit  rui^  be  real  mmtj/k,  am  ie 
reruH  of  tuMti  -which  voould  vrodnce  poierty  aaid  gtfffermi  in 
any  circumitances ;  and  as  the  advancing  teato*  vxu  wuing 
iciSour  more  easily  (Mainei  in  cowUry  dutrids,  the  Commttet, 
(fftar  10  teeeks'  operatymtf  intimattd  thai  thereafter  each  im» 
mwftf  he  faid  the  set  vdue  <^  hu  iwrk — toy,  ttone  breakuu 
at  ft.  per  cvbicyard,  and  diggm-  work  at  Sd,  per  cvinc  *»ni 
This  had  the  effed  of  reducing  largdy  the  already  A'nnntii«y 
numbert,  until  it  was  found  adviiablieto  clo»ethetporhntllk£i 
in  the  ofening  wedc  of  Starch.* 

Iktring  the  period  the  woilcs  were  open,  eases  of  spsoal 
poverty  and  distress  were  dealt  with,  and  gums  amafastii^ 
m  all  to  Eft,  lis.,  besides  boots,  blanketa,  and  vgriom 
articles  of  clothing,  were,  on  the  recommendaition  of  the 
Committee,  distributed  by  the  Oiaritj  Organisation  Society 
to  between  80  and  90  families. 

Tke  aaiuaat  paid  in  wajipes  up  to  the  time  when  the  men 
wfSB6  pud  iiiA  iwt  saljtt  at  tbair  work  was 

At  Ruchill  Park j^i-39i  (7  "i 

At  SpriitgtMrn  Park.  819  15    i 

The  cost  of  toed  during  the  same  period  i>aB 

At  Ruchill  Park ;f3O0    7    H 

At  SvainKliuiii  Park «97    «    »J 

While  the  miscellaneous  and  office  expenditure,  &c ,  connected  with 
same,  as  detailed  in  cash  statement,  was  ^490,  3s.   iffi.  makiai 
the  entire  cost  ;f3,io3,  6s. 
Tbe  value  of  the  woiV  perfoiinal  was  as  mder— - 

At  Ruchill  Park, .£407    9    4 

At  Spriogbura  Park 57'     3  «> 

Together^ J^9  13    2 

To  which  add — 

Sums  realised  from  disposal 

of  tools,  &c ,         .  £33    2    o 

And  valme  of  plant  in  stock.         400    e    o 

I  423     }    o 


Total,  .        ■     £1.^1  IS    « 

Leaving,  therefore,  a  debit  balance  amounting  to       1,701  10  10 


;f3.'03    6    o 

it  will  be  noticed  that,  wUIe  the  eocpenditure  at  8pring- 
hmi  was  eonsiderably  less  than  at  ftuchill,  tiw  value  of 
the  work  performed  was  considerably  more.  At  Ruchill 
the  work  was  almost  whcilly  that  of  stone-breaking,  whick 
is  an  art  requiring  <Sie  exereiM  of  very  considerafcle  skill ; 
iKhataasAt  iSpringhnrnit  rnnsighflflxauaiyelyaf  trpnriiiiig 
and  digger  work,  at  which,  with  application,  any  able- 
bodied  man  might  easily  have  been  able  to  earn  mms  thaa 
faif  full  wages.  Indeed,  when  they  were  put,  far  a  short 
tine  at  tbe  closer  on  piece  work,  maay  of  them  bad  «amed 

t.hpir  full  anm  jjx  4  daya. 

The  entire  number  of  men  who  from  first  to  last  applied 
for  work,  and  had  their  cases  inveetigated,  wtis  8,801.  Of 
tbsae  1,700  w«fe  4abo«iMrs.  Uywaods  <rf  .ftOO  waaajaaasar 
less  closely  connected  with  the  iron  trade.  The  remainder 
were  divided  amongst  a  great  vai;iety  of  occupationa. 

UKEMPLOVXD,  18t»-«S. 

JXuj.y  SvMBxa.  or  Mxs  wobjuko  jh  £xazuu<s  xsjiu 

8tb  Decembbr  1892  TO  4rH  Maroh  1893. 


Date. 
18»2. 

Men. 

Date. 

Men. 

Date. 

Men. 

Date. 
1893. 

Mea. 

1892. 

1898. 

Dec.  8 

«7 

Dec.  30 

fl«5 

Jan.  21 

«!S 

Teb.lW 

811 

9 

2se 

„    81 

«ee 

,.    28 

69S 

,.    14  • 

IW 

.,   !• 

IW 

1898. 

„   » 

«a8 

..    U 

1«7 

,.    1« 

898 

Jan.    8 

688 

..   26 

617 

..    16 

207 

„   u 

Stl 

i 

406 

„    26 

60S 

„    17 

146 

,.    H 

886 

i 

4««i 

„   Z! 

6i9 

„   18. 

\^ 

„    16 

aas 

, 

6 

ila 

„   28 

62U 

..  ao 

liii] 

„    10 

m> 

, 

7 

Ui 

M    30 

587 

,.   £1 

ISti 

„    17 

870 

, 

9 

620 

„    81 

562 

..    22 

J3B 

„    19 

690 

10 

620 

Feb.  1 

595 

..    23 

•US 

„    20 

B54 

, 

n 

S39 

„      2 

576 

..  a 

116 

„    21 

eao 

, 

T2 

592' 

.,      8 

5o» 

,,    'By 

95 

„    « 

599 

, 

18 

fO{ 

„      4 

•600 

..    27 

50 

„    58 

9!6 

^ 

M 

«22 

..      « 

67!5 

..  at 

m. 

„    S« 

46S 

„    M 

«t6 

.,     7 

BH 

H».  :i ' 

S3 

„  2e 

4tO 

..    V 

JSf 

..      B 

ma 

„     i' 

«S 

„    27 

476 

„    18 

660 

,,      9 

656 

..      8 

tut 

„   58 

„    29 

496 

„    19 

586 

„    10 

551 

4 

n 

806 

,.    20 

«oe 

„    11 

Ml 

-. 

■■  I 

'  Thas^aiBi^iraphisiiotis  itidieeiB  thaooiginal. 
t  Sate  of  intnKhietloD  of  pioOTaark.     fiae  tftt-uaidjilfl  Jattn- 
press. 
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APPENDIX   LXXXIV. 
WAEjaFIELD  F»IgON. 


EaftpuxxD  Profits  from  BondiT  lndutrie%  tbe  Haritrt  Valve  of  Articles  snpplied  only  to  Pablic  Depaitewtt  Ntef 
taken.     These  statements  ao  jiot  tafce  into  aoeomit  tfie  Initi*!  Cost  of  Boudings,  Imt  Wear  and  Tepr  fit  To^  « 


allowed  for. 


iY.  ASA)  WwnKBtpVf- 


WoojiLsr  Weaviko — PovsR  Looms. 


6,t2SJks.  bine  yarn, 
W,WT    ,,   drab    „ 
10,989   ,,  blanket  yam, 
18,826  yds.  cloth  finishing, 

2,442  „     blankets  „      . 

Oas  (or  |Mwer, 
Oil,»c,     . 
Wqw  and  tear  of  toob, 
Caotefe,  postage,  Ac, 

Pipfit, 


ITnmber  of  prisoners  employed,  19|jj. 
month  ;  new  engine  being  pot  in. 


£393    4  10 

1630  18    5 

4W    1    » 

181    8  11 

41  10   9 


23    2 

20    0 

1«    2 

«  16 


2,ri7  7d»  bine  cloth, 
'W,'Jt)9    ,,    drab    „ 

Waste  sold, 


£648    8 

2221  16 

M8  18 


«S    t    6 

gSJBS    8  ~7 
TrfOB  of  tools  in  use,  4960,  Os.  4d.     Tbe  machinary  was 


4    3    I 


adkrji;  sAwQt  a 


LontH  AHP  JcTK  Weavbio.- 


POWBB. 


2,4t2  Mw.  caavas  yam, 

586   ,,        ,,        „    fenden, 
2,262    „   Dowlas  warp,     . 

441    „  hnekaback  warp, 
386   „  „        weft, 

Oas  for  power, 

oa,  *c 

Wear  and  tear  of  toob,      . 
Carriage,  postage,  Ac, 

Profit, 


MO 

8 

0 

6 

6 

6 

CO  19  10 

.36 

• 

0 

M 

8 

1 

8  16 

0 

4 

19 

0 

6 

• 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

32  17 

8 

£209  U 

• 

798  yds.  oaavsa  packing,  86  ins., 

1.6*'  .>        >•  If       64   „ 

708  „       „      ships'  fenden,  27  ins., 

271  ,.        „         .,       '  „       86   „ 

403  „        „      filtering  30   „ 

^fin  ,,  Dowlas, 

\J%i  ^  hnekaback, 

'Waate-asM,    . 


«r 

7 

6 

24 

3 

2 

6  11 

8 

3 

2 

1 

6  17 

7 

118 

3 

0 

43 

8 

0 

Number  of  prisoners  employed,  6. 


LiNKN  AND  Jute  WEAvrao — Hand  Looms. 


Xomber  of  prisonev  employed.  llfH-    Value  of  toob,  power  and  hand,  £188,  10s  6d. 


Foundry. 


1    0   0 


£209  18    0 


2,466  lbs.  canvas  jam, 

.      £30  16    3 

2,224  yds.  conTss,  86  ins.,           ,            , 

£26    6  10 

!,W8   „        ,.     aUi)a'iaB4ets,  . 

14    7    0 

967   „               rttps"  fates,  0 tea. 

t  U    6 

»,624»„     Dosdaswvp,    . 

at  9   1 

1,823   „         „        „          „      36   „    . 

M  17    9 

%480    „          „     twft,     . 

66  16    8 

2,213   „     daady. 
10,443    „     Dowlas, 

37  13    8 

449?  „    dandy  wsrp,     . 
528^  „        „     wrfi. 

U  14    1 
7  16    6 

184  18    7 

Waste 

«  10    0 

Wear  and  tear  of  toob,      . 

6J6    2 

Carriage,  kc.. 

1    9    0 

Profit, 

44  19    2 

<269    4  10 

£269    4  10 

643  t«as  pig  iron, 
61    „    2  cwts.  old  metal, 
32    „    9    „      cob*, 

Snndry  «xpenditarei«— 
Sand,  plnmbago,  Ac, 
Oas  for  engine, 
Wages  of  instructor,   . 
Wear  and  tear  of  toob, 
Carriage,  postage,  kc, 
Odke,  gss,  10  tons,     . 

Prolt,     . 


£87  12    8      1,775  cwt.  oeatinn, 
30  11    0  71  gas  boxes,     . 

36  13  11  78  ventilstors,  . 


19    1 
(  12 

93  12 

1(    3 

31  10 

4  10 

8 
0 
0 

> 

3 
• 

.      946    1 

* 

£1271    8 

« 

ITomfcer  of  ytiwneit  emptoyad  9^.    Valae  of  tools  ia  «se,  £330,  esclusim.of  cupola. 


cms  M   0 

3  11    0 

«    7    0 


£1871    I    0 
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Garden. 


Stock  on  lat  April, 

Bones  grmmd, 
Lime,         . 
Hanaro,  stable. 
Seeds,  Tsrioos, 
Sods,  nitrate  of, 


Toob,  new. 

Balance,  net  profit. 


£68    8    9      Cabbage,  21  cwts.  8  qrs.  17  lbs.. 


Carrots,      9     ,, 

2    ., 

26 

6  10    0 

Leeks,       2    „ 

2    ,, 

6 

4    7    8 

Onions,      2     „ 

8    „ 

17 

18  16  11 

Parsnips,   0    „ 

1    ., 

12 

7  18    8 

Potatoes,  187   „ 

1    ., 

8 

1  16    7 

Turnips,  17    „ 

8    „ 

10 

0    2    0     Stock  on  Slst  March  :— 

Tools, 
20  18    7  Seeds  and  manore. 


£107    0    0 


Namber  of  prisoners  6^.     Valne  of  tools,  £19, 18s.  6d. 
TlNNKIlS'   WOBK. 


Number  of  prisonsrs  employed,  8.    Best  qnality  of  tin  only  naed. 


The  following  Trades  are  also  carried  on  at  Wakefield  Prison  :— 


Bookbinding. 
Bmahmaking. 
Knitting. 
Mail-bag  making. 


Shoemaking. 
Tailoring. 
Matting  weaving. 
Oaknm  picking. 


Smithing. 
Carpentry. 
Painting. 


£6    6  U 
8    8    1 

0  16 

1  16 
0    1 

87    9 
4    9 


19  18    6 
88    9    8 

£107    9    0 


24  prs.  tinned  ears. 

£0    1 

2 

17  trays,  baking. 

£1  11    6 

1t"A  owt-  iron  hoop, 

0  14 

8 

8  bowls,  tin,    . 

0    8    0 

7ifi    „      K    rod. 

8  16 

0 

127  cans,  large  nniveiMl, 

28  16    S 

11^,,      „    sheet  chMwal,       . 

10    7 

6 

66    ,,     covers. 

8    6    0 

5t%   »      ..       ..         ..        galvanised, 

7    7 

11 

726  cups,  tin  pint, 
6  dishes,  tin,   . 

9    1    S 

68  lbs.  rivets,  tinned. 

1     6 

6 

0    6    0 

14  doz.  screws,  lamp. 

0  16 

4 

24  Icnives,  tin,  . 

0    1    0 

76  lbs.  block  tin,   . 

6    6 

3 

2  ladles. 

0    0    9 

1900  sheets  of  tin. 

89  18 

0 

174  lamps,  cell. 

6  10    6 

84  lbs.  wire 

1    1 

0 

3      „      hospital. 

0  16    0 

Spirits  of  salts,       .... 

0    6 

4 

86  messurers,    . 
120  pails,  dust,  iron. 

1  13    8 
22  10    0 

6  cwts.  coke,         .... 

2    5 

0 

20     „     mine,   „    galvanised. 

7  10    0 

Wear  and  tear  of  tools,     . 

4  11 

0 

20     „     closet,  large,  . 

6    6    0 

Carriage,  poatage,  *c,       . 

1    1 

9 

87     „     pans,  dus^     . 
24     „     scoops. 

2    8    6 
0  19    6 

Profit,     .... 

70    9 

0 

1,676  tins,  dinner,  inner,  . 
1,845    „        „       outer,  . 

200    „    loaf,      . 

200    „    pudding, 
5  torches,  brass, 

19  18    9 

84  11  10 

6    0    0 

1  18    4 

2  12    6 

£149     8 

4 

£149    8    4 

APPENDIX    LXXXV. 

TABLE  showing  the  Number  of  Persons  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  (a)i  Breach  of  Peace  and  Petty  Assaults; 

)^'^(6)  Dmnkenness,  Drunk  and  Incapable,  and  Disorderly  Condact;  (e)  Begging  and  Vagrancy;  (d) 
Prostitution;  (e)  Petty  "Riefts,  with  sentences  of  14  days  and  under,  during  the  year  1894,  and  who  had 
in  every  case  been  imprisoned  3  times,  4  times,  5  times  and  upwards,  during  the  12  months  preceding  their 
last  convictiqn  in  1894. 


Prisons. 


Males. 


8  times. 


4  times. 


6  times  and 
upwards. 


Females. 


8  times. 


4  times. 


6  times  and  . 
upwards,     i 


Glasgow        .... 

W»r1iiiniii         .... 

Edinburgh 

Dundee 

Oteenook       .... 

Ayr 

Aberdeen       .... 

Perth 

Mazwelltown 

Inverness       .... 
Total 


58 

145 

137 

65 

86 

48 

18 

82 

16 

8 


82 
61 
64 
28 
15 
15 
16 
14 
2 
4 


80 
66 
56 
26 
41 
15 
SO 
7 
2 
I 


896 

106 
64 

89 
23 
16 
81 

S 

4 


56S 


245 


962 


673 


234 

62 
84 
18 
10 
10 
13 


867 


620 

123 
84 
10 
11 
48 
39 
1 
8 


933 
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APPENDIX  LXXXVI. 


RiTUBir  showing  the  3eiitenoes  imposed  and  Money  in  possession  of  19^  Fenude  PrisonetB  admitted  to 
■  Olasgow  Prison  during  the  week  ended  30th  Man^  1896. 

(As  reqaestad  by  Dr  SatherUnd'8  Letter  of  2iid  April  1896.) 


No. 

Sentanoe  and  Fine. 

Money  in 
Poaaeasioo. 

No, 

Sentence  and  Fine. 

Money  in 
Poaaeasion. 

£     9.     d. 

£    a.    4 

1 

7  D»y8  or- 10*  «d., 

81 

8  Days  or  Sa.,              .        .       . 

, 

2 

14             ,1                                    • 

82 

6       „       7a.  64, 

, 

8 

14             ,,                        •           , 

88 

8       ,,68., 

, 

4 

7       „      10b.  6d., 

-    -    8 

84 

7       „        78.  6d.. 

, 

6 

6       „        78.^, 

85 

80       „      408., 

-    -    8J 

6 

7       .,      108.  6d., 

86 

80       „      408., 

-    -    4§ 

7 

8       „       68., 

87 

80       „      408., 

-    1    - 

8 

8       „        6a., 

-    -    2 

88 

30       „      408., 

-    1    - 

9 

»         »          68., 

89 

80       „      40a., 

-    -    4 

10 

8       „        68., 

90 

7       „      10s.  8d., 

, 

11 

8       „        78.  6d., 

91 

7       „      lOa.  8d., 

12 

8       „        78.  6d., 

-   -   -k 

92 

7       „      lOs.  64, 

18 

6       „        78.  6d., 

98 

7       „      108.  6d., 

14 

6       „        78.  64, 

-    -10 

94 

8       „        68., 

16 

14       „      168., 

-    -    4 

96 

7       „      lOa.  6d.. 

16 

7       „      109.  6d., 

-    -    8J 

96 

7       „      108. 64, 

17 

8       „       78. 6d., 

-    -    2| 

07 

8       „        68., 

18 

10       „      108.  6d , 

98 

7       „      lOa.  6d., 

-    -    6§ 

19 

8       „        78.  6d., 

-    -    8 

99 

7       „      10a.  64, 

-    -    8i 

20 

8       „       78.  6d., 

-    2    6 

100 

7       „      lOs.  6d., 

-    2    8 

21 

14             ,,                                    .               « 

, 

101 

7       „      lOs.  6d., 

, 

22 

6       „        78.  6d., 

, 

102 

80       „      408., 

-    -    6§ 

23 

6       „        78.  6d., 

103 

14       „      168., 

-    8    - 

24 

6       „       78. 6d., 

, 

104 

6       „        6*, 

, 

25 

8       „        68.. 

, 

105 

7       .,      lOa., 

26 

14       „      2l8.| 

, 

106 

7       „      lOa., 

, 

27 

7       „      108.  6d., 

-    1    1 

107 

6       „        78.  6d., 

-    -    6 

28 

7       „      108.  64, 

, 

108 

7       „      lOa.  6d.. 

:;5| 

29 

S       „       U.     ' 

i 

109 

7       „      lOa., 

30 

8       ..       68.. 

-   -    6 

110 

7       „      lOs.  6d., 

-    2    8i 

81 

8       „        68., 

HI 

7       „      lOa.  6d., 

82 

80       „ 

. 

112 

7       „      10s.  64, 

::J! 

88 

Uutriad, 

. 

lis 

7       „      lOs.  8d.. 

34 

7  D»y8  or  lOa.  6d., 

-    -    IJ 

114 

3       „        68., 

86 

7       ,.      108.  64, 

116 

14       „      168., 

, 

86 

14       „      2l8., 

-    -    6 

116 

30       „      40fc, 

-    -    1 

37 

7       „      10a.  6d., 

-    -    21 

117 

K       ,.           .        . 

• 

88 

7       „      lOa.  6d., 

-    -    8i 

118 

8       „        68., 

. 

89 

80       „      408. 

i 

119 

3       „        78. 64, 

. 

40 

7       „      108. 64, 

120 

14       „      168., 

-    -    6 

41 

20       „      40a., 

, 

121 

3       „        68., 

-    8    2 

42 

8       „        6a. 

-    -    2 

122 

8       „        78.  6d., 

, 

48 

8       „        68., 

-    1    6 

123 

14       „      16a., 

-    -    8i 

44 

8       „        68., 

-    -    91 

124 

30       „      408., 

-    -    2 

46 

8       „        68., 

126 

6       „        78.  64, 

1 

46 

7       „      lOa.  6d 

-    -    1 

126 

14       „      168., 

. 

47 

7       „      10a.  64 

, 

127 

14       „      168., 

-    -    1 

48 

8       „        6»., 

128 

7       „      108.6d., 

-    4    5 

49 

8       „        68., 

-    1    8 

129 

4       „        78.  84. 

-    -    4 

60 

8       „        68.; 

r   -   1 

180 

8       „        6a., 

61 

8       „        68., 

, 

131 

8       „        68., 

62 

8       „        68., 

, 

132 

14       „      168. 

-    . 

U 

68 

7       „      10s.  6d., 

183 

7       „      10s.  6d., 

64 

8       „        68., 

-   1   H 

134 

8       „        6s., 

66 

7       „      10a.  6d., 

-   1   1 

135 

3       „        6s., 

66 

7       „      lOa.  6d., 

-   1   - 

186 

7       „      lOs.  6d., 

-    - 

7 

67 

8       „        6a., 

137 

8       ::       6a., 

68 

7       „      168., 

-18 

188 

8       „        68., 

69 

7       „      168., 

-    -    8 

139 

7        „      10a.  6d., 

-    - 

8 

60 

14       „      2l8., 

140 

80       „      40a., 

61 

7       „      lOa.  6d., 

141 

80       „      408., 

62 

7       „      lOa.  6d., 

-    -    2i 

142 

14       „      168., 

68 

7       „      lOa.  64, 

148 

7       „      lOs.  64, 

64 

10       „      20s., 

144 

3       „        68., 

_    _ 

7 

66 

10       „      158., 

145 

8       „        68., 

66 

8       „        68., 

-    -Hi 

146 

7       „      lOa.  64, 

67 

7       „      lOa., 

147 

6       „        78.  64, 

-    J 

_ 

68 

148 

8       „        68., 

69 

7       "       108.  6d.," 

-    -    1 

149 

7       „        78.  64, 

70 

6       „        78.  6d., 

-    -    1 

160 

Untried, 

.,    .. 

8i 

71 

8       „        68., 

-    -    1 

161 

72 

7       „      10a., 

, 

162 

4  Days  or   &s., 

78 

7       „      lOa.  6d., 

6 

168 

14       „      21a., 

74 

8       ,.        78.  6d., 

164 

14       „      21a., 

76 

8       „        78. 64, 

166 

8       „       68., 

76 

7       „      lOa.  6d., 

166 

8       „        6a., 

77 

6       „        78.  64, 

167 

14       „      168.. 

78 

80       „      408., 

168 

14       "      16a., 

79 

80       „      408., 

* 

169 

80       „      408., 

-    «    - 

80 

8       „       68., 

• 

160 

80       „      408., 

• 

a 

D 

gitize 

dby  V 

Zoc 
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No. 

Sentence  and  Fine. 

Money  in         „„ 

Sentence  «»d  Fin..                  pM„^^„. 

£     8.     d. 

*     8.     d. 

161 

14  Days  or  21a., 

179 

7  Days  or  108.  6d., 

-    -    6 

163 

7       „      Ite.  6d., 

180 

8       „        68, 

m 

1       ;;        »s.«Jl,        . 

1         -                Ml 

■   7       „      lOa^M, 

.     .     -  -  r 

164 

80       „      408., 

183 

:    7       ,v      I08k.«4^ 

•                 •                             • 

166 

6       „        78.  6d., 

183 

7       „      lOs.  6i., 

-    -    1 

168 

7       „      108.  6d., 

>M 

J       »      Mi.  fti. 

.        .        .-18 

167 

7       „      10s.  6d., 

1«5 

r*     „      ... 

-86 

JW 

M       „          ... 

U» 

>♦       .. 

,       -   -    • 

169 

7       „      408., 

187 

14       „      16s., 

.       -    1  10 

IW 

10       „      16mr 

-  1  Si 

M8 

14       „      16*. 

,      .     -  -  H 

m 

3      6B.r 

}«(» 

7       ,,108.  6d., 

.   .  -  -  r 

»» 

»       «        fa4 

UO 

»       „       «^ 

r     ,     .     —  a. 

17» 

6       ,,        78.  6d., 

191 

7       „      lOa.  6d., 

.     -  -  1 

174 

Untried 

182 

6       „        78.  6d., 

»           ^          • 

176 

8  Dsys  ot   28.  6d., 

193 

8       „        68., 

176 

10       „      168., 

194 

7       „      108.  6d., 

177 

7       „      lOs.  6d., 

-    -    6 

196 

80       ...        . 

17» 

7       „      168., 

-   -  -4 

196 

80       „           .        . 

C  S.  AtBTONy  (Taosntor. 


H.M.  Pbison, 
Olasaow.  3f«*  April  1896. 


GLASGOW  PRISON. 

Rbtubn  of  75  Male  Prisonaai  received  durixig  wcflk  ended  30th  March  1895,  ikovitig  Sentence  aad 

Money  found  in  possession  of  each. 

tM  niqaestai  in  Dr  Saf&erladd's  Letter  of  and  April  1896.) 


No. 

Sentence  and  fib*. 

HooBj'in 
PoisMion. 

No. 

Sentence  and  File. 

Money  in 
FossaMon. 

£    &    d. 

£    C    d. 

1 

Untried, 

89 

Untried 

-    -    7i 

2 

»»              •               • 

40 

JlDeys 

1  11  \\\ 

8 

f  1             •               • 

41 

4       „        68. 

-    -    44 

4 

14  Dkya  of  SOa., 

-    -    8i 

42 

4       ,.        68. 

-    -    2 

6 

14       .,      208., 

43 

7       .,      108 

. 

6 

10       „ 

-    -    2 

44 

20       „      808 

7 

7       .. 

46 

1        „         68 

-    1    2 

8 

10       „      218.. 

46 

4       „        68.,       . 

-    4    - 

9 

7       ,.      108., 

-    -    6J 

47 

Untried 

lo 

7       ,.      108., 

48 



11 

I*       ., 

49 



-    ♦   9 

12 

6       „      78. 6d., 

10 

,,              ..... 

-    -   2 

18 

6       „      78.  6d., 

51 

14 

JO       „      80s. 

62 



16 

10       ,.      168.. 

-    J    6 

53 

10  Days  or  168.,      '...'. 

1 

16 

7       ..      108., 

64 

42       ..                  .        .        .        . 

-    1    -      i 

17 

20       ,.      408., 

-    -    2J 

65 

Untried. 

18 

JO       „      308.. 

66 

14  Days  or  208 

*                       1 

19 

14       „      16»., 

67 

4       .,      78.  6d., .... 

20 

20       .,      808.. 

68 

3  Months 

31 

10       .,      168., 
Untrti^, 

69 

7  Days  ot  lOs.  6d 

-    -    21 

32 

60 

Untried 

-    t    2* 

28 

»» 

61 

6  Days  or  158 

-    -    8 

34 

ft 

62 

7       „      108. 

16 

8  D»y8  ot   68., 

63 

80       ..           .'..., 

-    -■    1 

26 

30       „      SOs., 

-    -■    6i 

64 

80       ..                   .        .        .        . 

-   '   14 

37 

80       „      408., 

65 

Untried 

-    -    6 

28 

7        .. 

-    -11 

66 

6  Days  or   78.  6d 

-    1    34 

39 

14       „      408., 

-  18  Hi 

67 

7       ,.      lOs.  6d 

SO 

7       „      688., 

-  1  - 

68 

7       ..          .        .        .        .        . 

81 

14       „      218., 

-    *    9 

69 

60       .,    1068 

-    »■    6 

82 

31        „      808., 

70 

80 

-    «10 

S8 

6       „        78.  6d., 

71 

12  Months  and  8  years'  Police  Saiiv., 

34 

7       .,      10s.  6d.. 

72 

Untried 

-  11    - 

86 

Untrted, 

73 



96 

», 

74 

80  Days.                 '.'.'.'. 

-  i  8 

87 

,.                , 

75 

10       ..      10s.  6d.,        ... 

-    1    24 

88 

., 

0.  S.  AesToif,  Ootenor. 


H.M.  Pxieoii, 
0MS40W,  Sid  April  1896. 
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AEHS5DIX  tx3acm 


from  25th  to  30tK  March  1896. 


, 

. 

. 

, .     . 

.     —  .  -        ;| 

Ko.. 

Sentonoe  and.  Fine. 

Private  Cash. 

No. 

Sentence  and  Fine. 

Private  Cash. 

- 

. 

£    a.    d. 

£    s.    d.  , 

1 

14  Bays  or  20*.      .        .        .        . 

-    -    6 

81 

3  Davs  or    58.,       ....  1           .           | 

2 

14 

tl 

21«,       . 

-    -    2 

?2 

3      ■„        5».,      . 

I 

« 

r-     f 

fi 

10a  6d.; 

-    -    4 

83 

3       „        6s..       .        .        . 

-    -    4i 

4 

7 

tr 

10s;6d., 

It 

3       ..        5s.,      .        .        . 

-    -    3 

-s 

'    8 

» 

6k,       . 

-    1     -i 

a       „        6s.,       .        .        . 

« 

a 

If 

6«i       . 

i? 

3  ■    „        6s..       . 

-     -■     64   : 

7 

a 

»i 

6r..      ;        . 

21       „      (no  fine), 

1 

8 

a 

ft 

6»..       . 

-    -    8 

88 

6       „       lOsi,  6d.,        . 

-     1     -     ' 

!) 

a 

It 

6«,       . 

69 

14       „      21s.,      .        .        . 

2 

10 

a 

If 

6». 

, 

90 

21       „      42s..       .        .        . 

-    -    4 

•     11 

a 

If 

6ir,       . 

-  1  n 

91 

61       „      84s.,       . 

42 

7 

It 

10a  6d., 

-    1    6 

02 

8       „        6s.,       . 

-    I    2 

W 

7 

II 

10b.  6d.. 

93 

6       „  •      7s.  6d., 

-    1    8 

M 

7 

fi 

10«  6d., 

94 

20        „      308:,       ; 

46 

14  ■ 

II 

21a,       . 

96 

6  Years -P.S.  (Eemanat  IWS  di 

^T*),'- 

16 

80 

It 

42a,       . 

-  10    8i 

96 

■  10  Days  or  16s., 

•17 

7 

10a  6d., 

-    -    7 

V 

10       „      16s.,       . 

-    2    6 

18 

60 

It 

{no  fine), 

, 

is 

■10       „  •   21r.,      . 

» 

7 

II 

lOa  6d., 

-    2    - 

09 

10       „      (no  fine), 

-    -    2 

«0 

6 

II 

7a  6d., 

-    8  11 

100 

14       „  '    80s.  6d., 

-    1    14 

tl 

7 

tl 

209.,       . 

101 

14       „      20«.,      ; 

-  -.34 

22 

8 

It 

68.,         . 

-    2    *i 

102  ^U       „      20si,      . 

23 

8 

** 

fi«^      . 

103     14   .  ^     ^fina),       . 

24 

8 

It 

5a,       . 

-    -10 

10«     14       „      40s..      . 

-  18*  114 

2& 

S 

¥ 

6*1      . 

105 

14       „      168,,      . 

■  2e 

1* 

It 

208., 

106 

20       „      208.,      .        , 

-    -■    6i 

27 

6 

It 

78.6a., 

107 

20       „      308.,      .        . 

28 

8 

t) 

68..          . 

-    2    -J 

108 

20       ,.      40 

-    -    2i 

29 

7 

II 

10a  6d., 

109 

20       „      30s.,      . 

SO 

8 

II 

6a,      . 

-    -    4 

no 

21       .,      (no  fine). 

-  -   84 

81 

6 

II 

7a  «d., 

-    -    8 

HI 

1  Month  or  408.,     . 

82 

6 

It 

7a6d„ 

112 

30  Days  or  408., 

S3 

14 

It 

(no  fine), 

113 

80       „      (no  fine). 

-    1    - 

34 

14 

tl 

»i 

-    l'    44 

114 

60  Days  bard  labour  (no  fine). 

-  -  1 

36 

14 

It 

It 

-    1    7 

115 

4  HontbR  (no  fine). 

36 

8 

II 

78.  6d., 

116 

4 

*       tl                *i                * 

87 

16 

It 

21s.,      . 

-  -  n 

117 

^11                II                • 

88 

40 

II 

(no  fine), 

118 

'       II                •> 

89 

60 

II 

II 

119 

12  Months  (no  fine). 

16- 

40 

8 

II 

78.  6d., 

-  iio 

120 

12 

41 

8 

II 

68..         . 

-    -    2i 

121 

6  Days  or  78.  6d.. 

-    -    7 

42 

14 

II 

218..        . 

-    -    1 

122 

6       ..       78.  6d., 

43 

5 

II 

78.  6d., 

123 

•  7       .,      (no  fine) 

-    -    7 

44 

6 

II 

78.  6d., 

124 

14       .        2U..      .        . 
6  Weeks  or  140s.. 

46 

6 

78.  6d., 

126 

46 

14 

It 

(no  fine), 

126 

30  Days  or  42»..       . 

-   -■  14 

47 

7 

1* 

10b.  6d., 

127 

80       „      428..      . 

-    6  104 

48 

14 

tl 

(no  fine). 

-    4    - 

128 

30       „      42s..       .        . 

49 

7 

II 

108.  6d.. 

-    -    1 

129 

7       .,        78.  6d., 

-    -    2 

50 

7 

II 

108.  6d., 

130 

3       ..        68.,      . 

-    -    1 

51 

7 

II 

108.  6d.. 

131 

8       „        58.,      . 

-    1    7 

62 

7 

1' 

lOs.  6d., 

132 

7       „      (no  fine), 

-11    24 

63 

14 

If 

218.,        . 

-  10    3i 

133 

14       „      218.,      . 

-    -    24 

64 

14 

It 

2l8..         . 

-    -    6i 

134 

7       ,.      lOs.  6d., 

66 

80 

It 

638..       . 

186 

7       „      108. 6d., 

66 

7 

II 

108.  6d., 

-    8    6 

186 

60       „      (no  fine). 

67 

14 

II 

218.,        . 

-    1    -i 

137 

7       „      108.  6d., 

68 

30 

It 

638..       . 

138 

7       „      10b.  6d., 

69 

7 

tl 

108.  6d., 

139 

80       „      (no  fine). 

60 

30 

•1 

428.,       . 

-    -    3 

140 

8       „        Ss., 

-    -    7 

61 

7 

It 

108.  6d,, 

-    2    1 

141 

3       „        6fc,      .        . 

-    -    8 

62 

14 

tl 

218..         . 

-    1    1 

142 

10       „      (nofineX 

63 

3 

II 

68..         . 

-    -    8 

148 

7       „      lOs.  6d., 

-    -    8 

64 

8 

It 

68..         . 

144 

30       „      428.,      ,        . 

. 

66 

3 

It 

68.,         . 

146 

3       „        58.,      . 

66 

8 

■1 

68..         .           . 

-    2    6i 

146 

7       „      108.  6d., 

_    «. 

67 

3 

II 

6«.,      .        . 

-    -    1 

147 

7       .,      lOs.  6d., 

68 

8 

II 

68..         . 

7 

148 

7       „      lOs.  6d., 

69 

3 

II 

68.,          . 

-    -    8 

149 

7       „      lOs.  6d., 

-     2     -J 

70 

3 

II 

68.,          . 

-    -    7i 

160 

3    ;;    78. 6d.;    . 

-    -    2J 

71 

7 

It 

108.  6d., 

151 

3        .,         6s.,       . 

-    -    9 

72 

7 

>» 

108.  6d., 

-  -  n 

162 

3        ,.        68 

-    1     24 

73 

60 

If 

(no  fine). 

-    1    7 

153 

6       ,.      lOs.  6d., 

74 

10 

ft 

16e.,       . 

-    -    2 

154 

14       .,      16s.,       . 

76 

10 

>i 

16s.,      . 

-    -    8 

166 

2       „        28. 6d.,         .        . 

76 

8 

11 

68.,        . 

6 

166 

14       „      (no  fine). 

77 

8 

II 

58.,         , 

157 

14       „      218 

78 

8 

If 

68.,         . 

, 

168 

7       „      108,  6d., 

79 

3 

II 

68., 

-    1     1 

169 

3       „        6s., 

80 

7 

It 

168.,         . 

-    1    - 

160 

6       „        78.  6d.,         .        . 

-    -    8 

4 

M 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDEKS  &c,  1894. 


Sentences,  Fines  and  iPrivate  Gash  of  Prisoneis  admitted  to  Genetal  Prison,  Barlinnie, 
ftom  26th  to  30th  March  1895— continued. 


No. 

Sentence  and  Fine. 

Private  Cash. 

No. 

Sentenoe  and  line. 

Private  Cub. 

£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

1«1 

24  Honts  or  28.  6d.,    .   «   . 

. 

186 

5  Days 

orlOe.  6d., 

1 

162 

24   „   2«.  6d., 

-  -11 

187 

8   ,. 

68.,    . 

• 

183 

8  Days  or  58., 

, 

188 

10   „ 

ISs., 

2 

1B4 

H   . 

,   21a.,   . 

-  -  8 

189 

80   „ 

428.,   . 

-  -  2 

165 

80   , 

,   (no  nneX 

-  -  2i 

190 

7       „ 

lOs.  6d., 

166 

14   , 

,   218.,    . 

-  1  8 

191 

14   » 

498.,   . 

-  5  - 

167 

80   , 

,   (no  fine). 

-  1  4i 

192 

8   » 

68..    . 

-  1  4 

168 

,   10s.  6d., 

-  *  -i 

-  -  61 

198 

21   » 

808.,   . 

6 

169 

,    58.,    . 

194 

7   » 

108.  6d., 

-69 

170 

,    28. 6d., 

-  1  ^ 

195 

7   „ 

168.,    . 

-  8  U 

171 

,    7s.  6d., 

10 

196 

8   „ 

58., 

-  -io| 

172 

28.  6d., 

197 

8   „ 

68.,    . 

-  -  6 

178 

14  ', 

,  '  (no  fine), 

198 

1<   •• 

2l8.,    . 

174 

,   108.  6d., 

199 

6   .. 

78.  6d., 

-  1  4 

176 

,   108.  6d., 

200 

80   „ 

428.,   . 

176 

,  ■  108.  6d., 

201 

8   „ 

68.,    . 

-  -  6 

177 

,68.,    . 

-  1  li 

202 

8   ,. 

5s., 

10 

178 

,    68.,   . 

208 

10   „ 

158.,    . 

179 

,   108.  6d., 

-  6  9 

204 

10   ,. 

168.,    . 

-  1  - 

180 

,   108.  6d., 

-  2  8 

205 

60   „ 

(no  fine). 

181 

,   (no  fine). 

-  1  Hi 

206 

60   „ 

>■ 

182 

,  ■   58.,   . 

207 

10   „ 

168.,    . 

-  -  u 

188 

8   , 

,    58.,    . 

, 

208 

7     M 

lOs.  6d., 

184 

,    68,    .    . 

-  -  8i 

209 

7   „ 

108.  6d., 

-  1  li 

185 

,   108.6d., 

-  6  6 

Juat  Tatlos,  OoiMnuri 
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APPENDIX  LXXXVIIL 


COPY  LETTER,  Mr  W.  DuNBUt,  Deputy-Procurator- 
Fiseal,  Dundee,  to  the  Crown  Aobnt,  Edinburgh. 

DCNDEB,  23rd  November,  1887. 

Sir, — A  difference  of  opinion  eeems  to  exist  in  regard  to 
proving  convictions  in  sommaiy  cases  since  the  nev  Act 
of  1887  came  into  operation.  In  the  Sheriff  Court  here 
the  convictions  have  oeen  admitted  without  proof  in  any 
oaae.  In  the  Police  Court  they  are  proved  in  the  ordinary 
■way. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Act  alters  the  practice  of 
proving  summary  convictions,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  ask 
lor  the  advice  of  Crown  Counsel — Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)      W.  DUNBAR,  Dep.  P.  F. 

Cbown  Aobht. 


COPY  CROWN  COUNSEL'S  REPLY. 

Edinburoh,  nth  November,  1887. 
Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
yesteniay  and  to  say  that  Crown  Counsel  think  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  does  not  alter  the  practice  of 
proving  convictions  in  summary  cases. — I  am,  your 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    D.  A.  DUNCAN,  for  Crown  Agent. 
The  PNCurator-Fiseal,  Dundee. 


OPINION  ON  MEMORIAL  of  the  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  POLICE  FOB  THB  BURGH  of  DUNDEE  and 
THE  Clerk  and  uoal  Assessor  of  the  said 
Commissioners  and  of  the  Poucb  Maoistratbs 
OF  Dundee. 

1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  roles  and  forms  of  procedure, 
provided  by  the  Criminal  Procedure  ^Scotland)  Act,  1887, 
must  be  adopted  in  the  Police  Court  of  Dundee  in  so  far  as 
this  is  practicable. 

(1.)  I  think  it  is  not  practicable  to  apply  the  leading 
provisions  of  Section  66  of  that  Act  in  the  Dundee  Police 
Court,  and  consequently  that  these  provisions  need  not  be 
applied  there.  It  is  assumed  as  the  condition  of  these  pro- 
TUions  that  notice  shall  have  been  given  to  the  accused 
person  in  a  list  of  productions  that  the  conviction  is  to  be 
used  against  him,  and  foiling  his  giving  the  counter  notice 
to  the  procurator  fiscal  otthe  district,  to  the  court  of 
which  he  is  cited  for  the  Snd  diet,  or  the  crown  agent  where 
lie  is  cited  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  the  Snd 
-diet,  &C,,  the  extract  conviction  shall  be  received  in  evidence 
AFithont  proof.  But,  in  the  procedure  of  the  Dundee 
Police  Court,  no  list  of  productions  is  served  on  the  accused 
person,  nor  do  the  other  requisites  for  the  application  of 
the  leading  provisions  of  Section  66  exist.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  the  provision  at  the  end  of  the  Section 
4Mlatave  to  the  proof  of  convictions  by  prison  officials  can 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  Dundee  Police 
Court 

(2.)  I  consider  that  it  is  practicable  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  67  in  the  Dundee  Police  Court, 
.and  that  consequently  they  should  be  applied  there. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  circumstance  of  previous  con- 
victions being  libelled  in  the  complaint,  and  of  the 
complaint  being  laid  before  the  magistrate  creates  any 
real  difficulty  in  applyine  Section  67.  That  Section 
does  not  provide  that  the  convictions  shall  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  or  complaint,  but  that  they 
'  shall  not  be  laid  before  the  jury  (court)  nor  shall  refer- 
'  ence  be  made  thereto  in  presence  of  the  jury  (court) 
'  before  the  verdict  is  returned.'  Both  of  these  conditions, 
however,  may  quite  well  be  fulfilled  although  the  convic- 
tions are  mentioned  in  the  complaint,  as  the  first  of  them 
relates  merelv  to  the  laying  of  them  before  the  Jury 
(Court),  and  the  second,  as  it  ap|>ears  to  me,  only  prohibits 
reference  being  made  to  them,  i»t»  voce,  before  the  verdict 
or  finding.  Although  at  present  it  is  required  that  in  the 
Dundee  Polioe  Court  the  complaint  shall  be  read  publicly. 
Section  74  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  ^Scotland)  Act  1887 
provides  that  all  statutes,  laws,  regulations,  and  usages  in- 
-consistent  or  at  variance  with  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
shall  be,  and  that  the  same  are  thereoy  repealed.  It  seems 
to  me  quite  possible  to  comply  with  Section  67  by  omitting 
to  read  the  part  of  the  complaint  which  alleges  the  previous 
'Oonvictiona,  while  reading  the  rest,  and  after  the  presiding 
magistrate  has  declared  that  he  finds  the  accused  guilty, 
but  before  he  pronounces  sentence  the  convictions  could 
be  laid  before  him  and  proved.  I  ftirther  think  that  the 
leooid  of  the  judgment  required  lif  Section  411  of  the 


Police  Act  of  I86S  must  now,  in  respect  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  67  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Actj 
1887,  be  amplified  by  setting  out  the  particulars  relative  to 
convictions  thereby  required.  As  accused  persons  in  the 
Police  Court  of  Dundee  have  no  notice  of  the  particulars 
of  the  convictions  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  productions,  it 
will  in  my  judgment,  be  proper  to  insert  in  complaints  the 
date  and  place  of  previous  convictions,  and,  in  cases  of 
theft,  the  nature  of  the  dbhonest  appropriation,  as  has 
hitherto  been  done. 

2.  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  still  competent  to  charge  as 
aggravations,  previous  convictions  for  crimes  not  men- 
tioned in  Sections  63,  64,  and  66,  such  as  breach  of  the 
peace,  &c.,  and  further  that  previous  convictions  may  be 
chargeil  as  aggravations  of  statutory  offences.  Tlie  object 
of  these  Sections  was  not  to  limit  or  exhaustively  to  denne, 
but  rather  to  extend  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  previous 
convictions. 

3.  I  do  not  think  that  a  person  arrested  on  a  criminal 
charge,  with  a  view  to  being  brought  before  the  Police  Court 
of  Dundee,  is  entitled  to  have  the  intimation  provided  by 
Section  17  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1887, 
made  before  he  ia  either  tried  in  that  court  or  remitted  to  a 
higher  courL  That  section  provides  that  where  any  person 
has  been  arrested  on  any  criminal  charge,  such  person  shall 
be  entitled,  immediately  upon  his  arres^  to  have  intimation 
seut  to  any  qualified  agent  that  his  professional  assistance  is 
required  by  such  person,  and  informing  him  of  the  place  to 
which  such  person  is  to  be  taken  for  examination,  and  that 
such  law  agent  shall  be  entitled  to  have  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  person  accused  before  he  is  examined  on 
declaration  and  to  be  present  at  such  examination.  These 
provisions  seem  to  me  to  show  that  the  enactment  was  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  cases  where  there  was  to  be  an 
examination  on  declaration,  a  proceeding  which  does  not 
take  place  in  the  summary  cases  coming  before  the  Police 
Court  of  Dundee.  It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  inti- 
mate the  particulars  required  by  the  section.  At  the  same 
time  upon  the  principle  of  applying  the  Act  in  so  far  as 
practicable,  I  think  it  would  be  proper,  wherever  a  person 
arrested  desires  it,  to  give  intimation  to  a  law  agent  that 
his  professional  assistance  is  required  by  such  person. 

The  opinion  of 

(Signed)       J.  B.  BALFOUR. 
Edinbdroh, 
iSth  November  1887. 


ADDITIONAL  OPINION  for  the  Commissioners  of  Police 
for  the  Burgh  of  Dundee  and  the  Clerk  and  Legal 
Assessor  of  the  said  Commissioners  and  of  the  Police 
Magistrates  of  Dundee. 

When  the  accused  pleads  guilty  to  the  substantive  charge, 
but  on  the  previous  conviction  libelled  being  read,  denies 
it,  it  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  proved,  and  when  the 
accused  is  found  guiltj  on  evidence  of  the  substantive 
charge,  but  on  the  previous  conviction  libelled  being  read, 
admits  it,  his  confession  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
accepted,  and  in  each  ease  the  record  should  bear  what 
actually  took  place  as  regards  the  substantive  charge  and 
conviction  respectively. 

TTiis  appears  to  me  to  be  the  necessarj'  result  of  the  sepiua- 
tion  of  the  aggravating  conviction  from  the  substantive 
charge  affectedby  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act, 
1887.  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any  harm  in  adding 
in  the  complaint  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  occasion  by 
the  previous  conviction  libelled,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  enter  on  the  record  of  the  judgment 
that  the  accused  was  found  guilty  of  the  substantive  crime 
or  offence  charged,  on  evidence  adduced,  or  on  his  own  con- 
fession as  the  case  mi^t  be,  aggravated  by  previous  con- 
viction '  as  libelled.'  Section  67  of  the  Act  requires  that 
'  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  sentence  is  pronounced 
<  shall  enter  in  the  record  of  the  trial  a  statement  of  the 
'  contents  of  any  extract  conviction  that  is  put  in  evidence 
'  setting  forth  the  date,  the  place  of  trial,  the  court,  the 
'  nature  of  the  crime,  the  aggravations  accompanying  it, 
*  if  any,  and  the  sentence  pronounced.' 

The  object  of  this  enactment  plainly  was  to  secure  that 
the  recorded  judgment,  the  extract  of  which  might  be  nsed 
in  subsequent  cases,  should  itself  contain  all  the  requisite 
particulars  and  object  would  not  be  obtained  by  reference 
to  another  document  in  the  words  '  as  libelled.' 
The  opinion  of 

(Signed)       J.  E  BALFOUB. 
Edinbubqb, 

30A  Deemnber,  1887. 
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DEPAETMENTAL  C0MMITT;KE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894 


OBSERVATIONS  on  the 'CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
•  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1 887."  By  D.  Dewae,  Chief- 
Constable  and  Frocurator-Fifical,  Dundee. 

S«etK»7I  of  tiM  'Criminal  Procedi»e  (Scotlaad)  Act, 
'  1887|'  «niuueTat«s  the  Mctiont  in  the  Act  which  are  de- 
ckured  to-  apply  to  all  summary  complaints  in  inferior 
coartB  '«xfiept  where  tliere  is  anything  in  any  section 
'  wiuch  ^ecially  applies  to  proceduiu  in  the  Hi«|h  Court 
'  of  Justiciary  and  the  Sheriff  Court  when  the  Sheriff  is 
'mtting  with  a  jury,'  and  it  provides  for  the  word  '  court' 
i)eing  subatitoted  for  the  word  '  juiy.'  It  also  provides 
'  that  the  mode  of  setting  forth  tne  charge  given  in 
'Schedule  A  may  be  follow^. in  such  summary  complaints, 
'  th«  third  person  being  substituted  for  the  second.' 

Doubts  nave  arisen  as  to  whether  Sections  66  and,  67  al- 
though among  the  sections  enumerated  in  Section  71  as 
applicable  to  suiumary  complaints,  do  really  apply  to  such 
com^Mtrts. 

It  appears  that  the  leading  provisions  of  Section  66  can- 
ikot  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  apply  to  summary  pro- 
secutions, because  (Ist),  there  is  no  list  of  productions  ap- 
pended to  Bummtu*y  complaints  ;  (2nd),  there  is  no  second 
OMt,  second  diets  beii^  only  applicable  to  High  Court  and 
Sheriff  and  Jury  cases  ;  and  (3i^),  there  ia  no  list  of  wit- 
BVBScs  served  on  an  accused  psnon  in  aummar^  complaints^ 

It  is  submitted  that  the  ouly  port  of  Sectx^n  86  which 
ean  by  any  poesibilil^  ^^Fply  to  summary  complaints  is  that 
CfDotained  in  the  last  five  lines  of  the  section,  which  pro- 
vides for  prison  ofiiaials  being  competent 'witnesses  to  prove 
{oevioae  ccmviotionsi  aldiouga  not  present  tX  the  trials  wfaen 
MuvidtionB  obtained. 

Section  67  appeMS  «l90  to  apply  exclusively  to  High 
Coort  aad  Shentf  and  Jui; eases,  although  the  word' jury' 
in  that  section  is  read  '  court.' 

In  the  fiist  example  of  indictments,  or  summary  com- 
plainto  given  iu  Schedule  A  of  the  Act,  the  form  in  a  case 
of  thefb  ends  with  th/i  following  words  : — '  And  you  have 
'  been  previously  convicted  of  dishonest  approphation  of 
'ptofert;;.' 

At  the  be^ianing  of  SeotioB  67  it  is  provided  that '  Pre* 
'  vious  CDBfictions  against  a  person  accused, dull  not  be  laid 
'  before  ^  jury  (or  oourt),  nor  shall  reference  be  made 
'  thareto  in  wesoDce  of  the  jury  (or  court)  before  the  verdict 
'  ii  reliumed.' 

In  every  case  the  complaint  in  a  Court  o(  Snmmary 
Jurisdiction  is  laid  before  the  magistrate  in  order  to  obtain 
tiie  ■wunnt  to  ^ptehend  or  cite  the  offender,  and  if  the 
accused  has  been  previously  convicted,  the  magistrate  must 
necessarily  know  that  fact  from  having  the  complaint  sab- 
mitted  to  him  prior  to  his  granting  the  warrant,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  reierence  being  made  to  a  previous 
«(».viction,  when  i^  same  is  libelled  la  a  sumoiBry  eom- 
^aint  In  addition  to  this  the  Rnles  ap;dicable  to  the 
f oliee  Court  of  Dundee  provide  for  the  complaint  being 
read  publicly  in  court,  and  where  a  previous  oonviction  is 
libelled  upon,  it  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  before  the 
magistrate  presiding  in  the  couxt,  before  &»  accused  is 
asked  to  pleiEkd  to  the  cduoge  against  him,  alt^iough  in  High 
Court  and  SUteriff  and  Jury  oases  the  indiotraente  close  with 
a  iBf ereooe  to  the  fact  of  the  accuseds  having|been  previooslj 
(xmrncted,  when,  such  is  the  case  this  is  not  hroigkt  uadei 
the  notice  of  tha  jury,  as  Section  M  of  the  Act  provides 
'  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  lay  befigie  tne  jury 
'  «opia8  <^  the  iadictinent.' 

In  Scotch  Criminal  Jurisprudence  a  verdict  is  returned 
caaHj  by  ajnry,  and  tha  tocm  ' verdict '  is  not  applicable  to 
'court.'  For  disaertatioiis  on  'veidiot'  see  Munu,  Alisen, 
and  UaedMuUii  OrmiMol  Lou^aaaiao  Belli  LtueDietionary, 

SectioB  67  aW  piovite  as  foUoira : — '  TW  dark  of  (he 


'  court  in  which  the  sentence  is  pronounced  shall  enter 
'  in  the  record  of  the  trial  a  statement  of  the  contents  of 
'''fmy  extract  conviction  that  is  put  in  evidence,  setting 
'  forth  the  date,  the  place  of  trial,  the  court,  the  nature  of 
'  ^e  crimen  the  aggravattona  tcconpoaylBg  it,  it  any,  and 
<  the  sentence  pronounced ;  and  when  such  person  is  again 
'  accused  of  any  offence,  in  regard  to  which  such  conviction 
'  mar  be  competently  used  as  an  aggravation,  a  duly  certi- 
'  fiad  extract  of  the  conviction  setting  forth  the  partieidan 
'  of  previous  convictions  a»  abovcr  shall  be  admissible  aoi 
'  sumeient  as  evidence  to  prove  against  him  all  the  pre- 
'  vious  convictions  and  aggravations  therein  set  forth.' 

A  police  court  is  not  a  oourt  ol  record,  only  the  oooh 
plaint,  with  the  finding  of  the  magistrate  and  the  sentaaoe 
thereon,  is  preserved,  see  Clause  41 1  of  'The  Geuaml  Police 
'  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,'  whereas  in  Hi^ 
Court  and  Sheriff  afid  Jury  Courtis,  an  ulaboratB  record  is 
kept,  and  will  crnitinue  to  be  kept  in  accordance  with 
forms  prescribed  by  an  act  of  adjournal  which  has  been 
framed  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act,  a 
copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith. 

The  utility,  so  fw  as  police  oourta  are  eomeera»d,  of  in- 
cluding in  the  finding  and  sentence  by  a  magistrate  the 
aggravation  of  any  previous  conviction  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost,  as  by  Clause  413  of  '  The  Qenecal  Police  and 
'  Improvememt  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,'  persons  aocused  of 
the  crimes  therein  enumerated,,  and  of  eertainerimesaggia> 
vated  by  two  previous  o(Hivietiona^  cannot  be  tried  in  the 
police  court,  but  must  be  remitted  to  a  highar  coorty— 
onl^  one  previous  conviction  for  sudi  crimes  as  assault, 
theft,  fraud,  embezzlement,  &c  can  be  proved  in  the 
police  court 

The  ground  for  maintaining  that  Sections  66  and  67 
must  iu  whole  or  part  apply  to  wimmary  prosanitious  is 
that  t^ese  sections  are  eimmerated  in  Section  71,  and  that 
the  word  '  jury '  does  not  ocoor  in  any  of  the  aeetions 
therein  enumerated,  except  in  Section  67. 

A  form  of  complaint  in  a  case  of  theft,  a^txrtted  by  a 
previous  conviction  as  now  in  use  in  police  court  prosecu- 
tiona  at  Dundee,  is  sent  heatewitii,«ad  itvonld  be  d^drable 
to  know  whether  it  is  proper  to  insert  in  tha  complaint 
the  date  and  place  of  previous  conviction,  and  the  nature 
of  the  dishonest  appropriation  as  ia  done  in.  the  copy  soA 
To  omit  to  do  .this  la  summary  cases  would  be  very  nnfitir 
to  the  aocused,  baoause  it  is  the  only  notifieati(m  given  fain 
as  to  t&e  previouB  eonvkstion  to  he  pravun  aoaiast  him. 
In  Hi^  Oourt  and  Sheriff  and  Jury  caaes  siru«  partiB» 
lua  of  previous  oonvicticHis  are  given  in  the  list  of  prodwy 
tioos  to  be  pvoduoed  at  the  trial,  and  tbeae  aia  accessible  ta 
tha  prisoner  and  his  counsel  or  agent  previous  tn  the  tni^ 

Sections  68,  64,  and  66  at  tha  Aet  provides  for  previoai 
OMivictions  being  chaiiged  as  an  aggravation  iu  oertaia 
crimes.  Is  it  still  competent  to  chnrge  sa  a«p3Rvation 
previoHS  oonvictioas  for  oniMs  not  ncotianed  in  thsH 
sections,  8«ch  as  bceaofa  of  tim  peace,  Ac.!  And  on  pret 
vious  conRiotions  ba  charged  aa  aggravstians  for  statotnry 
offenoes  i 

Section  71  psovidea  that  seetimis  therein  anumented 
and  relative  scnedules  shall  applj  to  summary  complaistii 
Schedule  A  is  the  only  aohednle  referred  b»  in  the  emun«k 
ated  sectiona. 

Does  Section  17  of  the  Act  apply  to  persons  in  tiie 
custody  of  the  bur^  poiica  for  vronea  or  effiNices  to  be 
tried  under  the  PoUee  Act ;  -or  In  parsons  apprehended  bf 
them  for  crimes  or  offences,  which,  on  aoeennt  of  aiBjiif 
tioBs  such  as  those  enamented  in  Section  413  of  'TIk 
'  General  Polioe  and  Improvement  ffieotiaiid)  Act,  IMS,' 
sequire  to  be  lamitted  to  the  Bherin,  and  if  so,  In  what 
extent  I 
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APPENDIX  LXXXIX.— LIST  of  Male  and  Female  BiseBen  under  Sixteen  Tears  imprisoned  in  ScottiBh 

Pciaona  dating  January  1895. 


H.B.  Pbison,  GLAsaow. 


1 


Male. 


P.  M'K., 
J.  C,  . 
T.  M.  G., 


J.  M.|    « 
J.  M'D.i 

J.  M'K., 
T.  C,    . 


Age. 


13 
IS 
14 


ts 

16 
Ifi 

14 


IB 
1« 
1< 
1« 


Sentence. 


12  months. 

7  di^  or  20s. 

7  days  and  4  years  P.S. 

ATenge  120-4»iTa, 


Female. 


H.M'L., 
Al.  £•,    . 
M.  L.,   . 
M.  A.  C, 
A.  P.,    . 


H.M.  Gkneka^  FaisoK,  Bjlxuiwib. 


6  days  or  7«.  Sd. 

6  months. 
60  days. 

7  days. 
ATenge  66  days. 


NU. 


H.H.  Pbisoi^  Dun»u. 


u 

,ToCoiirf 

16 

3  days. 

11 

MlraoTs. 

16 

To  Court.* 

Average  2  days. 

Nil. 


H.M.  PaiBON^  Abioldsxn, 


4  montha 

6  months. 

Unttied,  on  Hail  same  day. 

Ifntaied,  «n   bail   same 
«fcy. 


Nil. 


Nil 


H.1L  Pbuow  li>imvB(». 


J.  M'J., 


Age. 


1( 
16 
16 
16 
14 


Sentence. 


7  days  or  10k  6d. 

7    „    H    7».  8*. 
7    „    „    78.  6d. 
7    „    „  108.  68. 
*    »    1.    6s. 
Average,  6  days. 


NiL 


ira. 


Kil. 


Nil. 


N3. 


NiL 


IS 


ITntiM. 

C&tmoni  to  Caatt)* 


*  '  To  Ooart'  means  that  the  disposal  is  oalmiwn  to  friwn  aathoritiet. ,  ^Bimfrngf  te-aimonUked,  whipped,  dealt wMik  vaAt 
Ftobadia  of  Fint  Offenden  Act,  or  have  had  to  find  Caution. 
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APPENDIX  XC. 


GLASGOW  UNEMPLOYED  BELIEF  FUND, 

EXTRACTS    FROM    REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    APPOINTED    BY    THE    LORD    PROVOST    AND 
MAGISTRATES  IN  FEBRUARY  1896  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

Tradis  and  Oooufations  of  Unbufloyed  MlN. 


ARhphalters, 

Bakers, 

Bath-enamellers, 

Bed-worker, . 

Bedstead-makers, 

Bellows-makers, 

Bench  men,    . 

Bill-deliverers, 

Billposters,  . 

Bicycle-makers, 

Blacksmiths, 

Block-makers, 

Bleachers, 

Boot-finishera, 

Boot-top  cutters, 

Boot-closers, . 

Bolt-makers, 

Bottle-blowers, 

Boiler-cleaners, 

Boiler-makera, 

Bottlers, 

Box-makers, . 

Bobbin-turners, 

Boot-lasters, . 

Brass- finishers, 
„     moulders, 
„     dressers, 

Bricklayers, . 

Brushmakers, 

Butchers, 

Cab-drivers, . 

Cab- washers, 

Cause  wayers. 

Cabinet-makers, 

Cabinet-pol  ishers, 

Calenderers, . 

Calico-blockcutters, 

Card-grinders, 

Carters, 

Car-conductora, 

Carpet-weavetB, 

Cartwrights, 

Cattle-dealers, 

Canal-bargemen, 

Cement-workers, 

Clay-pipe  makers, 

Cloth-lappers, 

Cloth-atenters, 

CloRgers,       . 

aerks, 

Chairmakers, 

Chainmakers, 

Coachmakers, 

Cooks,  . 

Coopers, 

Coppersmiths, 

Compositors, 

Cork-cutters, 

Craneman,    . 

Cutlers, 

Curriers,    .'  . 

Dealers, 

Dippers, 

Drapers'  assistants, 

Dyers,  . 

Engineers,     . 

Enginemen, . 

Engine-drivers, 

Engine-fitters, 

Engine-keepers, 

Engravers,    . 

Engravers'  poliahetB, 

Firemen, 

Fishcurers,   . 

FiBhermen,  . 

Flint-glass  cuttecB, 

Frame  work  knitters, 

Frenohrpoliafaen,..  . 

Famiture-paekerii 

GalvaniMn, .        . 

■Quiesma,    .    .,   »   ' 


From  4th  February  to  leth  MartK  1896. 


16 

16 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 
1 
1 
1 

27 
1 
1 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 

17 
9 
4 
1 
1 

12 
1 
2 

12 
4 
1 
3 
1 

20 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 

46 
1 

10 


1 
16 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
14 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
14 
18 
3 
1 
34 
8 
1 
1 
11 
4 
1 
I 
S 
8 
1 
2 

a 


Gas-burner  makers,  1 

Gasfitters,     ...  1 

Gas-stove- fitteis,  .        .  1 

Glass-blowers,       .        .  8 

Glass-packers,  -     .        .  1 

Glaziers,       ...  3 

Gold-beatbrs,         .        .  3 

Goods  checker.  Railway,  1 

Granite  hewers,    .        .  1 

„       polishers,  2 

„       cutters,    .  1 

Grate-fitters,  2 

Grooms,        ...  2 

Gunmakers,          .        .  1 

Hammermen,        .        .  88 

Hammer-strikers, .         .  1 

Hairdressers,         .         .  3 
Hawkers, 

Hole-boreis,                  .  14 

Holders-on,  .        .        .13 

Holders-up,  ...  2 

Hoop-benders,       .         .  1 

Iron-buffers,  3 

Iron  chairmakers,         .  1 

„    dressers,        .        .  36 

„    drillers,          .         .  11 

„    moulders,      .        .  74 

„    planers,         .        .  6 

„    pipe  moulders,      .  2 

„    roofers,  I 

„    turners,         .  20 

„    workers,        .  12 

Japanners,    ...  1 

Joiners,         ...  20 

Kilnmen,      ...  2 

Labourers,    .  .  1242 

„         Builders',     .  147 

„         Brickwork, .  S8 

„         Brewers',     .  4 

„         Contractors',  609 

„         Foundry,     .  613 

„         Gardenen^,  .  1 

„         Plasterers',  .  18 

„         Plumbers',   .  1 

Quay,.        .  100 

„         Shipbuilders',  76 

.,         Slaters',  26 

Leatner-cutters,  I 

Linseed-cake  pressers,  .  1 

Lithographic  -  sto  n  e 

polisher,    ...  1 

Locomotive  caulkers,    .  2 

Mschinemen,         .        .  7 

Machine-makers,  .  2 

Machine-tenters,  .        .  1 
Machine  leather  belting 

makers,     .       - .        .  3 

Machinists,   ...  3 

Marble  cutters,     .        .  1 

„      polishers, .  3 

Masons,         ...  67 

Masons'  tool-sharpers,  .  1 

Mechanics,    ...  1 

Mattress-makers,  .        .  1 

Millwrights, ...  1 

Millers,         ...  1 

Miners,         ...  8 

Muslin-clippers,   .        .  1 

Nailiuakers, ...  1 

Navvies,       ...  6 

Packers,        ...  4 

Packing-box  maken,    .  8 

Painters,      ...  60 

Pattern-filer,       '.        .  1 

Pavion,        ...  18 

Photographers,     .        .  1 

Pictnte-fntme  dutkett^  .  1 

Platen,         ...  2 

Platelayers,  ...  1 

Plasterers,  9 

Pkte-gkaa  betdlfir, ,    .  1 


Plate-rollers, 

Plumbers,     . 

Porters, 

Potters, 

Power-loom  tenters, 

Pressers, 

Printers, 

Printfield-workers, 

Provision  merchant, 

Puddlers, 

Quarrymen,  . 

Redleaders,  . 

Kivetters, 

Rivet-heaters, 

Rivet- makers, 

Ropesman,    . 

Ropespinners, 

Sailmakers,  . 

Sawyers, 

Seamen, 

Sewing-machinemakers, 

Ship's  cook,  . 

Ship-chandler, 

Ship- block  makers. 

Ship- Wrights, 

Sheet-iron  workers, 

Shoemakers, . 

Shopkeepers, 

Silversmiths, 

Skin-dressers, 

Skin-sorters, 

Slipper-makers, 

Slaters, . 

Spirit-salesmen, 

StaUemen,  . 


1 
1 

16 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

22 
3 
1 
1 
4 
4 

13 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

27 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

16 
1 
1 
8 


Stewards, 

Steam-crane  builders. 
Steam-crane  drivers. 
Stokers, 

Stocking-makers, 
Stone  breakers, 

„'    dressers, 

„     sizers. 
Steel-workers, 
Table-makers, 
Tailors, 
Tinsmiths,    . 
Tobacco-pipe  makers, 
Tobacco-spmners, 
Tramway-drivers, 
Trunk-makers, 
Tube-workers, 
Twisters, 
Umbrella-makers, 
Umbrella-frame  makers, 
Upholsterers, 
Vanmen, 
Waiters, 
Warehousemen, 
Watchmakeisj 
Watchmen,  . 
Weavers, 

Weavers,  Handloom, 
Window-cleaners, 
Wood  moulders,   . 

„     machinists, 

„     turners. 
Yam-dyer,   . 


16 


ToUl, 


3,643 


Umbitplotbd;  1896. 


DMy  Number 

yfMen  working  at  8tation$  firoirn  4tA 

February  to  I9th  March  189^. 

Date. 

Men. 

Date. 

Men. 

1896. 

1896. 

Feb.— Mon. 

4 

86 

FeU— Mon.     26 

2164 

„     Tu. 

6 

210 

„      Tues.     26 

2102 

„     Wed. 

6 

867 

„      Wed.     87 

2017 

„     Thur. 

7 

314 

„      Thur.     28 

1846 

„     Fri. 

8 

380 

Mar.— FrL         1 

169S 

„     Sat 

9 

660 

„     Sat          8 

1466 

„     Mon. 

11 

673 

„      Mon.       4*1 

621 

„     Tues. 

18 

805 

„     Tuee.      6 

606 

„     Wed. 

13 

960 

„     Wed.       6 

618 

„     Thur. 

14 

1180 

„     Thur.      7 

464 

„     Fri. 

16 

1270 

„     Fri.    ,     8 

336 

„     Sat 

16 

1790 

,"     Sat    •     9 

306 

„     Mon. 

18 

1910 

„     Men..    11. 

.135 

„      Tues. 

19 

2040 

„     Tues.     18 

108 

„      Wed. 

80 

2100 

„      Wed..   18 

90 

„      Thur. 

81 

8236 

„     Thur.     14 

60 

.1     Fri. 

82 

2386 

„     Fri.       16 

38 

„     Sat 

83 

8643 

„     Sat       16 

38 

Highest  number  working  83rd  Febroaiy 

1896 8,643 

Total  number  of  Breakfasts  np  to  16th 

March  1896,    ....  38,264 

Total  Number  of   Dinners  up  to  16th 

Itaich  1896,    .  ..::         86,308 


Total  Rations, 


74,678 


*  Pleee-wotk  was  stsrtad  im  Mondqr*  <11rllBdi,  snd  «e 
tinMd to tiie and.  .--.•.•.•-...'  -I'*,. 
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APPENDIX   XCI 

Amoank  of  Money  from  Fines  and  Fledges  paid  into  the  Police  Exchequer  of  the  following  11 

Boighs  during  1893. 


BuTglia. 

Apprenen- 

sionforaU 

Offences. 

Appteben- 

sionafor 

Speoifio 

Offences. 

Pines  and 

Pledges  Ee- 

ooTered. 

KotRe- 
covered. 

Fine  for  Cap. 

Olasgow, 

Edinbnrgh, 

Dundee,        . 

Aberdeen, 

Greenock, 

GoTan,  . 

Paisley. 

Partiok, 

Kirkcaldy. 

Kilmarnock, 

Ayr,      . 

56,640 
9.890 
6,956 
4,662 
8,678 
2,660 
1,827 
1,867 
1,162 
1,247 
1,792 

48,816 
7,690 
6,182 
2,963 
2.842 
2,067 
1,668 
998 
890 
1,016 
1,288 

£ 
12,296 

1,276 

1,286 

1,881 

719 

781 

291 

874 

280 

216 

296 

£ 
t 

t 

1,777 

687 

618 

266 

60 
186 

79 
184 
222 

•M 

To 

talfo 

rSco 

rotal.       . 
bland. 

91,671 
160,688 

«9,64S 
108,608 

19.144 

... 

- 

APPENDIX  XCn. 

Infonnation  Ngaiding  convicted  petty  offenden  liberated  from  Barlinnie  Prison  daring  the  correnoy  of  sentence 
by  payment  of  fines  by  means  of  monies  belonging  to  them  snpplemented  from  a  special  fund. 


ConseentiTe  Nos.  and 
Initials  of  Prisoners. 

Offences  for  which 
committed. 

Amounts 
of  Fines 
imposed. 

No.  of  Days  Im- 
prisonment in 
default  of  Pay- 
ment. 

Soma  paid  by 
Prisoners. 

Soma  taken 
out  of  fond 
snppUed  by 
Habitual 
Offenders 
Comminion. 

No.  of 
Days 

served  in 
Prison. 

No.  of 
remitted. 

18/633  P.  P.,      . 
18/630  L  D..      .       . 
18/608  I.  R..       . 

18/671  J.  a,    .     . 

18/660  D.H.,     .        . 
18/620  W.H.,    . 
18/709  M.  M'l., .        . 

Dmnk 

Do. 

Riotons 

Do. 

Do. 

Using  obscene  langnage 

Dmnk 

£   s.    d. 
0    6    0 

0    7    6 

0    7    6 

0    7    6 

0    7    6 

0  10    6 

0    6    0 

£    8.     d. 

0    1    8 
0    8    0 
0    8    0 
0    8    0 
0    16 
0    8    0 
0    18 

£   a.    d. 
0    8    9 

0    4    6 

0    4    6 

0    4    6 

0    6    0 

0    7    6 

0    8    4 

^ 

1 
3 
8 
8 

4 
6 
3 

Total, 

2  10    6 

.      84 

0  16    6 

1  14    1 
P.O.Oom.7 

" 

20 

1  14    8 

Kr.  Taylor,  tit*  GoTemor  of  Barlinnie  Prison,  refbrring  to  the  experiment,  says,  "  The  great  bulk  sstmad  williiig  to  pay  what 
money  they  had  with  ihsm  to  etcpedita  tbair  liberation.'' 
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soft  AprU  1895. 

DbAB  DB  SUTHBBI.AND, — 

I  estimate  that  the  probable  saving  on  the  Prison  rate 
by  the  withdrawal  oi  a  daily  average  number  of  560 


prisoners  will  1>e  seven  thousand  eight  handled  and  forty 
pounds  (£7840). 

Yours  truly, 

WM.  D0NALD80K. 

J.  F.  Sutherland  Esq.,  M.D. 


APPENDIX  XCIlB. 

Massachusbtts. 


An  Act  to  extend  the  scope  and  secsrethebettei  adminisfen- 
tion  of  the  probation  systein  7  and  an  Act  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  and 
for  the  reformation  of  drunkards. 

The  Act  relating  to  probation  officers  provides  that : — 

Section  i.  Ibe  justice  of  each  municipal,  poBoe,  or  distcid 
coort  shall  appoint  one  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  probation 
officer,  as  hereinafter  named,  under  the  jurisdietion  of  said  court. 
Each  probation  officer  appointed  as  herein  provided  shall  hold  his 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court  making  the  apfxiintment. 

Section  3.  Said  probation  officers  shall  not  be  active 
members  of  the  regular  police  force,  but  shall  in  the  execution  of 
their  official  duties  have  all  the  powers  of  police  officers.  The 
records  of  any  of  said  probation  officers  nuqn  at  all  times  be 
in^)ected  by  the  chief  of  police  or  city  marshal  of  any  city  or  town, 
or  by  the  board  of  police  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Section  3.  Each  probation  officer  shall  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  every  criminal  case  brought  before  the.  court  under- whose 
jurisdiction  he  acts,  and  may  recommend  that  any  person  convicted 
by  s.-tid  court  be.  placed  upon  probation  ;  the  couit  may  plare  the 
person  so  convicted  in  the  care  of  said  probation  officer  for  such 
time  and  upon  such  conditions  as  may  seem  proper. 

Section  4.  Each  person  released  upon  probation  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  probation  oficcr  with  a.  vritten  statement 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  release  ;  each  probation  officer 
shall  keep  full  records  of  all  cases  investigated  by  him,  of  all  cases 
placed  in  his  care  by  the  court,  and  of  any  other  duties  performed 
by  him  under  this  Act." 

This  Act  was  approved  May  aSth,  1891,  and'  "  took  effe«t"  oa 
ist  of  July  following. 

"  An  Aet  relating  to  th» pumshmtnt  cf  Drttnhennem"  passed 
at  the  Siime  time  a«  the  above,  took  effect  on  July  1st, 
1891. 

It  places  the  person  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink 
largely  under  the  surveill,-uice  of  the  probation  officers  appointed 
under  the  Act  previously  quoted,  and  makes  the  conviction  of 
habitual  drunkards  more  easy  and  certain.  Practically  it  provides 
that  every  person  arrested  for  drunkenness  may  be  treated  as  a 
habitual  drunkard  and  sent  to  the  reformatory  for  the  full  term, 
unless  it  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  "  he  has  not  been  arrested  for 
drunkenness  twice  before  within  the  twelve  months  next  precEding, 
or  that  having  been  so  arrested  he  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  in 
one  of.the  casps.",  ,The  first  section  authorises  the  arrest  without 
warrant  of  any  person  ' '  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  a  public 
place,  or  found  in  any  place  in  a  state  of  intoxication  committing  a 
breach  of  (he  peace  or  disturbing  others  by  noise."  The  other 
sections  provide  as  fellows  : — 

SScnOM  s.  Any  person  arrested  for  drunkenness  mi^  make 
to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  place  of  custody  in  which  he  is  oon- 
fined,  a  written  statement,  giving  his  name  and  address,  and 
declaring  that  he  has  not  been  arrested  for  drunkewiiw  lii'ice  before 
within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding,  or  that  having  been 


so  amateS  he  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  in  one  of  the  cases, 
together  with  a  request  to  be  released  from  custody.  If  the  officer 
who  receives  sain  statement  shall  be  sstisnetr  tlial  n  v  piuualilj 
true,  and  shall  so  endorse  thereon,  he  may  release  from  custody  the 
peistin  madcing  the  same,  pending  investigation,  if  he  is  within  the 
jnrisdKtioQ  of  a  court  having  a  probatiom  officer.  Each  statement 
made  as  aforesaid  shall  be  referred  by  the  officer  receiving  the  same 
to  a  probation  officer,  who  shall  at  once  inquire  into  the  truth  or 
falsity  thereof,  and  shall  endorse  theraon,  owr  bisown  signature,  for 
the  use  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  the  result  of 
the  investigation.  It  said  investigation  sustains  the  truth  of  said 
statemem,  the  court  may  thereupon  direct  that  such  pensosi  lie 
released  from  custody  without  bringing  him  into  court,  if  he  has 
not  been  released.  If  the  investigation  shows-  that  the  «atemeiit 
made  by  a  person  who  has  been  released  from  ctistody,  as  afore- 
said, was  true,  no  further  action  shall  be  taken  in  his  case.  If  It 
shall  appear  to  the  probation  officer  to  be  untrue,  he  shall  so  notif} 
the  officer  who  made  the  arrest,  and  he  shall  make  a  complaiat 
against  said  person  for  drunkenness.  If  said  case  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  trial  justice,  he  shall  make  such  inquiries  as  he 
shall  think  necessary,  relative  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  said  state- 
ment, and  may  direct  that  the  person  making  the  same  be  rrieased 
from  ctistody  without  bringing  him  into  court,  unless  he  is  satisfied 
that  said  statement-  is  false. 

Section  3.  Every  person  arrested  for  dnuikenness,  when  ht 
ha?  recovered  from  his  intoxication,  -shall  be  informed  by  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  place  in  which  he  is  kept  in  custody  of  his  right 
to  request  to  be  released -as  hereinbefore  provided.  If  be  shaD  not 
make  such  request,  or  if  he  shall  not  be  released,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  the  officer  making  the  arrest  shall  make  -a  complaint 
against  him  for  drunkenness. 

Skction  5.  If -a  male  person  is  convicted  of  dnukeiuess  by 
the  voluntary  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  he  may  be  ptmished  t^ 
imprisonment  in  the  gaol,  or  in  any  place  provided  by  law  for 
common  drunkard^  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory,  as  provided  by  chapter  three  himdred  and 
twenty-three  of  the  Ads  of  the  yisar  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six.  If  a  female  person  is  so  convicted  she  may  be  punished  .by 
imprisonment  in  the  gaol,  or  in  any  place  provided  by  law  for 
common  drunkards,  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  in  the  reforma- 
tory prison  for  women  for  not  more  than  two  years  :  frwided, 
ioum/er,  that  if  the  person  so  convicted  shall  satisfy  the  court  or 
trial  justice,  by  his  own  statement  or  otherwise,  that  he  has  not 
been  arrested  twice  before  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding, 
or  tbRt-bariag  been  so  arrested  he  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  in 
one  of  the  cases,  his  case  may  be  placed  on  file. 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  probation  officers  to  assist 
the  courts  b$-  v^bich  they  are  severally  appointod;  bfx>\»milmf  and 
furnishing  informotioa  in  regard  to  ptwicus  anests,  convictions  and 
imprisonments  for  drunkenness,  and  such  other  facts  as  the  courts 
shall  direct,  concerning  persons  accused  of  dnmkenness. 

Section  7.  Each  of  the  said  officers  shalPkeep  a  full  record, 
well  indexed,  of  each  such  case  investigated,  in  such  form  as  the 
court  shall  direct  The  board  of  police  of  Boston,  the  city 
marshals  and  chiefs  at  police  of  the  other  cities  add  unras,  tbe 
keepers  of  gaols  and  masters  of  houses  of  corrtctiba.  and  ibe 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  House  of  Industry  shall  furnish  to  each 
other  and  to  said  probation  officers,  and  said  probation  officers 
shall  furnish  to  each  other,  on  application,  all  information  in  their 
possession  lelutive  to  persons  whose  cases  shall  fte  'under  investig- 
ation, as  hereinbefore  provided. 


APPENDIX   XCIIL 


2OW1  April  1895. 
Dear  Dr  Scthhrland,— 

I  send  you  in  the  three  Tables  enclosed  the  result  of  my 
enquiries  as  to  the  Police  Burghs  in  Scotland. 

Yoa-will  see  that  I  have  split  up  the  Bnrg^s  into  three 
classes : — 

Ist  Those  who  return  separate  statistics. 

2i(d.  Those  .  having  Police  Courts  the  statistics  of 
which  are  given  by  the  Chief  Constables  of  the 
Counties  in  which  they  are  situated  ;  and 

3rd.  A  large  number  of  Burghs  who  have  adopted 
one  or  other  of  the .  Police  Acts,  but  have  not 


availed  themsrlives  of  the  powen  t»  eMabBsh 
local  Police  Courts.  Some  of  these  may  do  so 
soon. 

In  Table  II.,  Burghs  with  Police  'Courts  the  Statistics 
of  which  are  in  the  County  Returns,  you  will  aotice  that 
the  arrangement  given  is  according  to  the  pears  when  the 
Police  Courts  wei-e  fiiBt  held,  -»hich  I  take  ta  he  tiw 
information  most  desired  by  your  Coiiiuiiltee. 

The  populations  wh«n  the  Acts  were  adoptol,  Mece  got 
from  the  Town  Clerks  ;  and  when  they  could  not  give  uie 
information,  then  from  the  Sheriff-Clerks. 

I  thought  it  liest  tp  give  the  population  in  1891  from 
the  Census  Report  than  to  estimate  for  1894. 


Yours  faithftilly, 


WM.  DONALDSON. 


POLICE  BURGHS'lN  SCOTLAND.*' 


L 


I.  PoucE  BtmoHs  m  ScOTLAlfD  bavino  Police  Cotjiwa  add  4  ^il^ft^aai- J'cttMS  VoBtc 
(Alloa,  Bronghty  Ferry,  Qovan,  Johnstone,  and  Partick). 

•  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give  details  here,  as  the  burghs  included  in  it  are  included  in  the  "  Small  Bntghs  " 
mentioned  on  page  iii  of  the  Report. 
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APPENDIX    XCIII.— amttnuei 
IL— PoucE  BuBaHs  m  Sootlans  haviso  Poucb  Courts  ihs  SxATisnas  or  vmoa  abb  ikolcsbd  m 

IHOaE  OF  IHX  COCNTISS  IN  WHICH  THBY  AKB  BITUATXD. 


Name  of  BnigL 

Tear  when 

Police  Courts 

were  first 

held. 

Years  when 

Police  Acts 

were 

adopted. 

Estimated 

Popnlation 

when  Police 

Act  first 

adopted. 

.Population 
in  1891. 

Bemarks. 

1.  Maxwelltown, 

1833 

1833  &  1864 

2600 

4976 

2.  Blaiigowrie,  . 

1833 

1876 

4000 

3714 

3.  Kitiiemmr,  . 

1834 

1834 

3000 

2782 

4.  Helensburgh, 

1846      • 

1846  &  1862 

2600 

8408 

. 

6.  Ardroasan,    • 

1848 

1846 

2250 

5210 

&  Thurso* 

1852 

1862 

3011 

3936 

Buigh  of  Barony,  1633 

7.  Macduff 

1863 

1863 

2527 

3707 

Da            1783. 

8.  Kelso,  . 

1864 

1838  &  1863 

4000 

4184 

Da            1767. 

9.  Wishaw, 

1856 

1866 

6000 

15,262 

10.  Newburgh,   . 

11.  Maybole,       . 

1868 
1868 

1868 
1867 

2000 
4987 

1606 

6470 

Previously  an  Old  Eoyal  Bui^h  which 

had  a  jBurgh  Court. 
Burgh  of  Barony,  1616. 

12.  Lockerbie,     . 

1863 

1863 

1760 

8391 

13.  Qalston, 

1864 

1864 

4727 

4296 

Da 

14.  Moffat, . 

1864 

1864 

1462 

2291 

16.  Newton  Stewart,  . 

1866 

1S61  &  1863 

2638 

2332 

16.  Crieff,   . 

1866 

1864 

4100 

4902 

Da 

17.  Huntly, 

1866 

1866 

3460 

3760 

18.  Lerwick, 

1867 

1867 

3449 

3783 

Do.            1818.     ^ 

19.  Coldstream,  . 

1868 

1867 

1700 

1636 

Da 

20.  Stewarton,    . 

1868 

1868 

3299 

2687 

21.  Dunoon,       . 

1868 

1868 

3000 

6283 

Da 

22.  Cumnock,     . 

1869 

1866 

2900 

3104 

2a  Stomoway,   . 

1870 

1863 

2666 

3287 

Da            1825. 

24.  CasUe  Douglas,      . 

1871 

1846  &  1862 

1818 

2861 

Da             1790. 

25.  Dalbeattie,    . 

1871 

1858 

1861 

3149 

26.  Turriff, 

1871 

1868 

2200 

2341 

27.  Fraserburgh, 

1871 

1871 

4283 

7360 

Da            1613. 

28.  Kirkintilloch, 

1871 

1871 

6333 

9310 

Da            1626. 

29.  Kinning  Park, 

1872 

1871 

6634 

13,679 

30.  Bathgate,      . 

1872 

1866 

4000 

6331 

Da            1824 

31.  Newmilns,    . 

1872 

1872 

3028 

3704 

Da            1490. 

32.  Darvel, 

1872 

1872 

1701 

2024 

33.  Leven,  . 

1873 

1867 

2600 

3998 

34.  Auchtermuchty,    . 
36.  Dufftown,     . 

1874 
1874 

1874 
1863 

1081 
1196 

665 
1469 

Previously  an  Old  Boyal  Boigh  which 
had  a  Burgh  Court 

36.  Gatehouse,    . 

1876 

1852 

1808 

1224 

Burgh  of  Barony,  1796. 

37.  MiUport, 

1876 

1864 

1800 

1662 

38.  Largs,   . 

1876 

1876 

3000 

3187 

Da 

39.  Eyemouth,    . 

1877 

1866 

1700 

2674 

Da            1697. 

40.  Lochgelly,     . 

1877 

1877 

2697 

4133 

41.  Dalkeith,      . 

1878 

1878 

6921 

6952 

Do.            1641. 

42.  Lochgilphead, 

Forward,    . 

1881 

1668 

1570 

1320 
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APPENDIX    XCIIL— eonfinuerf. 
II.— PouoB  BuBSHS  or  SCOII.AHD  HAYiHG  PoucE  ClouBTS,  Sa3.—0mtinued. 


Name  of  Burgh. 

Tear  when 

Police  Courts 

were  first 

held. 

Years  when 

Police  Acts 

were 

adopted. 

Estimated 

Population 

when  Police 

Act  first 

adopted. 

Population 
in  1891. 

Bemarks. 

Brought  forward,    . 

••• 

•  •• 

126,656 

175,728 

43.  Rothes,. 

1884 

1884 

1460 

1548 

44.  RaltnoatB,      . 

1885 

1886 

5000 

5895 

46.  Motherwell,  . 

1885 

1866 

4261 

18,726 

46.  Clydebank,  . 

1887 

1886 

6000 

9998 

47.  Buckie, 

1888 

1888 

5200 

5836 

48.  Alyth,  . 

1888 

1876 

2300 

2322 

• 

49.  Keith,  . 

1889 

1889 

4336 

4622 

Burgh  of  Barony. 

60.  Bo'nesB, 

1889 

1883 

6000 

4679 

Do. 

61.  Portsoy, 

1889 

1889 

2100 

2060 

Do.             1681. 

52.  Stonehaven, . 

1890 

1889 

4200 

4497 

Do.            1624 

63.  Lossiemouth, 

1890 

1890 

3486 

3483 

64.  Aberchirder, . 

1890 

1889 

1222 

1222 

66.  Qinran, 

1890 

1889 

6090 

4076 

Do.            1696! 

66.  Kilwinning,  . 

1890 

1889 

3600 

3835 

57.  Tayport, 

1890 

1888 

3000 

2829 

58.  Cowdenbeath, 

1891 

1890 

4249 

4249 

69.  Milngavie,     . 

1892 

1876 

2184 

3103 

60.  Innerleithen, 

1893 

1868 

1800 

2501 

61.  KiUyth, 

1893 

1877 

5400 

6073 

Do.             1826. 

62.  Banchory,     . 

1893 

1884 

1400 

1400 

63.  Carnoustie,    . 

1893 

1889 

4136 

4134 

64.  Pulteneytown, 

1893 

1893 

6551 

6602 

66.  Langholm,    . 

1893 

1845 

2462 

3643 

Da             1643. 

66.  Coupar  Angus 

1893 

1853 

2000 

2106 

67.  Gourock, 

1893 

1858  &  1885 

2076 

4431 

6a  PoUokshaws, 

1893 

1868 

7648 

10,228 

Do.             1813. 

69.  Tobermory,  . 

1893 

1875 

1216 

1111 

70.  Old  Meldrum,       . 

1894 

1893 

1236 

1321 

71.  Ellon,   . 

1894 

1893 

1385 

1254 

72.  Barrhead, 

1894 

1894 

8674 

8215 

■ 

73.  Buckhaven,  &&,    . 

1894 

1891 

6000 

6247 

74.  Fort- William, 

1894 

1876 

1400 

1856 

■ 

76.  Laurencekirk, 

1894 

1889 

1460 

1426 

Do.            1779. 

76.  Duns,    . 

1894 

1873 

2660 

2198 

Do.             1489. 

77.  Elie,     .       . 

1895 

1864 

868 

723 

78.  Abemethy,    . 

1895 

1877 

906 

852 

Do.            1476. 

79.  Melrose, 

1895 

1895 

1860 

1432 

Do.            1609. 

80.  Callander,     . 

Total  Populations, 

1 

1896 

1866 

1150 

1638 

• 

249,610 

326,798 

In  the  Judicial  Statistics  for  Scotland  the  cases  brought  before 
Statistics  of  the  Counties  in  which  the  Burghs  are  situated. 

EDDlBOBaB,  90th  April  1896. 


the  above  Police  Courts  are  reported,  in  the  Police 
WM.  DONALDSON. 
Digitized  by  v_j  v^vypt  i\^ 
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III.   POLICX  BUBGHS  IH  SCOTLAND  WHICH  BATB  ADOPTED  ONE  OB 

BUT  HAVB  NO  PoUCE  COURT. 

OTHER  07  THE  POUCE  AOIS, 

Name  of  Burgh. 

Tears  when 

Police  Acts 

were 

adopted. 

Estimated 
Population 

when 

Police  Act 

first  adopted. 

Population 
in  1891. 

Bemarks. 

1.  StronmesB,    . 

1856  &  1863 

2039 

1633 

2.  Tranent, 

1860 

8257 

2389      ■ 

a  Whitburn,     . 

1861 

1300 

1185 

4.  Prestonpanfl, . 

1862 

1677 

1606 

S.  Armadale,     . 

1863 

3766 

3190 

6.  Biggar, . 

1863 

1460 

1366 

7.  East  Linton,. 

1863 

1000 

866 

8.  Invergorden, 

1864 

1100 

1054 

9.  Kinross, 

1864 

2000 

1902 

' 

10.  Bonnyrigg,    . 

1865 

1360 

2614 

11.  Leslie,  . 

1866 

2323 

2177 

12.  Cove,&c, 

1865 

1332 

946 

13.  Kingussie,     . 

1866 

700 

740 

14  Penicuik,      . 

1866 

1926 

3008 

15.  Lasswade,     . 

1867 

978 

1006 

16.  Dunblane,     . 

1870 

1700 

8186 

17.  Bridge  of  Allan,   . 

1870 

1300 

3207 

18.  Tillicoultry, . 

1871 

3746 

3939 

19.  Orangemouth, 

1872 

2600 

5833 

20.  Kattray, 

1873  &  1877 

1656 

2226 

21.  Alva,     . 

1876 

4096 

6226 

22.  Denny,. 

1877 

3695 

4161 

2a  Ladybank,    . 

1878 

974 

1198 

24  Loanhead,     . 

1884 

3600 

3244 

25.  Cockenzie,     . 

1885 

1600 

1678 

26.  Aberfeldy,    . 

1887 

1376 

1469 

27.  Newport, 

1887 

2600 

2648 

28.  Doune, . 

1890 

940 

940 

29.  Dollar,  , 

1891 

1850 

1807 

30.  Markinch,     . 

1891 

1370 

1360 

31.  Earlsferry,    . 

1893 

304 

304 

A  Royal  Burgh. 

32.  Ballater, 

1893 

1000 

983 

33.  Auchterarder, 

Total  pop 

1894 
1  lations, 

2500 

2524 

61,591 

70,2S6 

WM.  DONALDSON. 

EDnrBuaoH,  20t^  April  1896. 
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ADDISON,  Mias. 

Matron,  Aberdeen  Rescae  Home,  8043 ;  nnmber  of  inmates 
8046  ;  agree  ou  admission  to  stay  two  years,  8048  ;  majority 
remain,  8051  ;  employed  at  laundry  and  honse  work,  8049  ; 
daily  routine,  8056,  8061  ;  average  age  of  inmates,  8062 ; 
number  of  habitual  drunkards,  8067 ;  prostitution  and 
drink,  8068. 


ADULT  REFORMATORIES. 

Detention  of  migratory  paupers  for  long  periods, 
3862. 


ADULTERATION  OF  DRINK. 

Laws  should  be  more  stringently  enforced,  6189. 
Qoali^r  of  liquor  much  to  do  with  drunkenness  and 
offences  of  violence,  9127. 


ALCOHOLIC  INSANITY. 

Forms  of  insanity  given  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  in 
his  Articles,  pp.  525-628,  are  (a)  intoxication,  (6) 
delirium  tremens,  (c)  mania  k  potu,  (d)  dipsomania ; 
victims  of  the  latter  not  suitaole  cases  for  ordinary 
asylums. 


ALEXANDER,  M.A.,  Rer.  John. 

Chaplain,  Glasgow  Prison,  10,071 ;  thinks  existing  homes 
and  shelters  do  good  work,  10,073  ;  especially  where  period 
of  detention  exceeds  six  months,  10,078 ;  suggests  that 
sentences  for  petty  offenders  be  increased  in  geometrieal 
progresrion,  10,083  ;  thinks  present  sentences  on  babitool 
offenders  have  no  deterrent  effect,  10,088,  10,111-10,113  ; 
even  long  sentences  not  always  deterrent,  10,128,  10,120  ; 
definition  of  habitual  drunkard,  10,098,  10,137-10,189; 
suggests  young  girls  after  being  warned  on  fint  offence 
should  be  sent  to  reformatory  school  for  one  year,  and  if 
again  convicted  for  three  years,  after  which,  if  not  effective, 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  sentences  increased  in  geometrical 
prcgression,10,093-10,Q97  ;  thinks  unmarried  young  women 
offenders  should  be  detained  for  life,  10,097-10,099, 10,140- 
10,143  ;  considers  stipendiaries  preferable  to  magistrates 
for  dealing  with  habitnals,  10,100-10,106 ;  difficulty  in 
securing  work  for  discharged  female  prisoners,  10,107, 
10,108  ;  personal  efforts,  10,109, 10,120-10,126  ;  comphiints 
by  prostitutes  in  prison  as  to  unjust  arrest,  10,114-10,119  ; 
serious  offenders  rarely  habitual  drunkards,  10,130-10,184. 


ANGUS,  Mr  John  Wyness. 

Chief  Constable,  Greenock,  8908  ;  which  has  special  Police 
Act,  8911  ;  intended  to  meet  offence  of  d^nkenness, 
9062-9072 ;  thinks  the  steady  decrease  since  1891  of 
arrests  for  petty  offences  attributable  to  bad  trade  and 
special  attention  paid  to  large  number  of  shebeens,  8913- 
8916,  8932-8949  ;  special  instmctions  given  to  police  as  to 
persons  found  drunk  in  view  of  freqnent  cases  oi  drowning, 
8921,  8922 ;  tendency  of  night  police  to  overlook  cases 
from  personal  considerations,  8922-8927 ;  comparison  of 
Greenock  and  Edinburgh,  8927-8981 ;  maTimnm  penalty 


for  drunkenness  rarely  inflicted,  8977-8986,  9113-9116 ; 
number  of  habitual  offenders  in  Greenock,  8950-8961 ; 
large  proportion  of  prostitutes  apprehended  for  other  petty 
offences,  8962-8963  ;  method  of  dealing  with  prostitutes 
for  importuning,  8964-8975  ;  application  of  previous  con- 
victions, 8987-8995  ;  considers  treatment  of  drunks  in 
burghs  more  effective  than  lenient  county  treatment, 
8996-9001 ;  system  of  liberation  on  pledge,  minimnm 
in  cases  of  drunkenness  fixed  at  10s.,  9002,  9009-9016, 
9081 ;  result  being  few  forfeitures,  9002-9008 ;  very  little 
vagrancy,  9017  ;  bond  fide  workmen  on  tramp  are  helped 
by  pohce,  9028-9035 ;  professionals  directed  to  night 
asylum,  9022, 9030,  9036-9041  ;  special  powers  for  vagrancy 
in  BenfVewshire,  9052-9261 ;  diificulty  of  getting  prostitutes 
to  go  to  Homes,  9073-9076  ;  definition  of  habitual  offender, 
9084,  9108-9112 ;  would  deter  persons  from  becoming 
habitnals  by  fixing  sentence  to  be  imposed  after  thinl  con- 
viction, 9082-9090,  9116-9118;  juveniles  sent  to  training 
ships  and  reformatory  or  industrial  schools  generally  turn 
ont  well,  9094-9099  ;  exception  in  case  of  Dalbeth  B.O. 
School,  9099  ;  approves  of  whipping  boys  under  14  years  of 
age,  9100-9106  ;  thinks  the  auality  of  the  liquor  has  much 
to  do  with  dmnkenneas  ana  offences  involving  violence, 
9127-9184. 


ARRESTS  FOR  PETTY  OFFENCES. 

For  tpeeifie  petty  offencei  in  Burghs  and  Coutaie$,  p.  639, 
etc. 

Difference  in  ratio  in  different  Burgh*  explained  by 

Bailie  S.  Chisholm,  94. 

Mr  A.  A.  Toung,  12,662. 

Mr  Jno.  Boyd,  433,  468. 

Bailie  Primrose,  978-979. 

Sir  Jas.  Russell,  1903. 

Mr  Wm.  Henderson,  2067,  2244 

Mr  John  Alexander  Dewar,  6303. 

Mr  Wm.  Hamilton,  8756,  8772. 

Capt  Hardy  M'Hardy,  12,492. 

Inereaie  einee  1884,  2621-2622. 

Ratio  of  total  apprehention*  to  popuiaHon  deereaied  sines 
1890,— MiWm.  Donaldson,  2632. 

Inareaee  due  to  large  mimher  of  young  eamtiMes, — Mr  Wm. 
Geddes,  13,181. 


ASSOCLiTION  OF  PRISONERS. 

Evils  obviated  by  proper  classification,  6996,  7016. 


ASYLUMS. 

Not  tutted  for  Inebriatet. 

Prof.  Gairdner,  724. 
Dr  Yellowlees,  1364,  1482. 
Dr  Clooston,  2869,  2937. 
Dr  Bat^  Tuke,  12,704. 
Dr  Borie,  13,681. 
Dr  Nicolson,  13,912. 
Dr  Hoffinan,  14,146. 

Advantaget  and  dranMcke   of 
Dr  Wilson,  10,419. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDEES,  &c.  1894. 


AUSTRALU. 

Vidoria. — Laws  r«  Juvenile  Delinquency,  p.  661. 
Queendand. — Method  of  dealing  with  the  Unem- 
ployed, p.  621.  Restrictions  on  liquoT-vendors,  p. 
622.  First  Offenders  Probation  Act,  p.  622.  Sovih 
Australia. — Synopsis  of  the  Inebriate  Act  of  1881, 
p.  622.  Western  AustralicL — Treatment  of  drunkards, 
p.  622. 

BARKER,  Colonel 

Salvation  Army  Officer,  inaugurated  work  on  Australian 
Continent,  14,684  ;  quotes  Australian  'Juvenile  Offender' 
and  '  Neglected  Children '  Acts,  under  which  rescue  work  of 
Salvation  Army  is  recognised  by  Government,  and  gives 
details  of  their  working,  14,f>87-14,607  ;  State  subsidies 
toward  work,  14,609-14,610;  work  amoogst  prostitutes, 
14,611-14,617 ;  and  sundowners,  14,618-14,622  ;  suggests 
special  institutions  for  inebriates,  with  detention  for  12 
months  or  longer  if  necessary,  14,624. 


BEGGARS. 

Should  he  dealt  with  dy  Parochial  Authorities,  1949. 

Old  and  Infirm  should  he  setU  to  Poorhouse  and  not  Prison, 
868,  12,590. 

Several  powers  of  dealing  with  them  should  be  strengthened, 
2630. 

Laws  as  to  begging  to  be  strictly  enforced  in  Counties,  3756, 
3935. 

Laws  should  be  same  in  Burghs  and  Counties,  4416. 

PerthAire  County  Bye-laws  effedire,  6710. 


BIRNIE,  Mr  John  Black. 

Sheriff-Substitute  of  Lanarkshire,  0265  ;  quotes  14th  and 
16th  sections  of  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866  ;  under 
which  children  found  begging,  &c.,  or  refractory  children 
under  14  years  in  charge  of  parents,  may  be  sent  to 
industrial  schools,  and  states  reasons  why  almost  all  are 
sent  under  14th  section,  9266-9273  ;  also  quotes  the 
sections  of  Reformatory  Schools  Acts,  1866  and  1893, 
regulating  ages  of  children  sent  to  or  kept  in  reformatory 
schools,  9274-9278 ;  children  usually  sent  to  Shelter  of 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  pending 
removal  to  reformatory  or  industrial  school  instead  of  to 
prison,  9279-9281 ;  provisions  for  maintenance  of  schools, 
9292-9311  ;  never  heard  of  a  case  of  drunkenness  in  county 
portion  of  Lanarkshire  being  brought  before  court,  931 6-- 
9324 ;  considers  present  powers  of  dealing  with  petty 
offences  in  their  earlier  stages  sufficient,  but  after  second 
conviction  would  order  prisoner  to  find  security  for  say 
£10  not  to  offend  for  six  months,  or  in  default  to  suffer  one 
month's  imprisonment,  and  on  breach  of  security  to  six 
months'  imprisonment,  9325-9335  ;  would  make  it  pnnuh- 
able  for  a  police  olficer  to  inform  an  employer  that  an 
employ^  was  a  discharged  prisoner,  9.338-9340 ;  favours 
adult  reformatories,  9341  ;  and  the  coditication  of  sentences 
with  minimum  and  maximum,  the  minimum  not  to  be 
fixed,  but  magistrates  who  decrease  minimum  to  state 
reasons,  9343,  9344  ;  thinks  that  before  habituals  are  sent 
to  retreats  evidence  should  be  led  before  Sheriff,  in  public 
if  desired,  9349-9361  ;  accused  to  have  right  of  appeal  to 
Sheriff  Principal,  9362  ;  in  private  cases  relatives  to  have 
power  of  prosecuting,  9370  ;  Quebec  definition  of  habitual 
drunkard,  9373,  9374. 


BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prot  W.  Q. 

Bepresentative  of  Edinburgh  Free  Church  Presbytery, 
6642;  considers  drunkenness  prevalent  amongst  both  upper 
and  lower  classes,  that  present  means  of  dealing  ivitn  it 
are  utterly  inadequate,  and  that  powers  of  compulsory 
detention  of  Habitual  Drunkards  necessary,  6664  ;  period 
of  detention  to  be  regulated  by  medical  authority,  6656  ; 
approves  generally  of  late  Mr  Cbas.  Morton's  scheme,  but 
thmks  only  flagrant  cases  should  presently  be  dealt  with, 
6685  ;  churches  would  gladly  co-operate  m  and  help  any 
such  movement. 


BLAIR,  Mr  Alxx. 

Sheriff  of  Lothians  and  Peebles,  4321,4322;  considers 
present  treatment  of  habitual  offenders  ineffective,  4418  ; 
longer  confinement  needed,  4419-4422 ;  and  suggests  that 
for  petty  ofl'enccs  after  third  conviction  imprisonment  up 
to  4  mouths  be  awarded,  after  fifth  conviction  police  super- 


vision np  to  2  vears  in  addition  to  imprisonment,  and  that 
if  convicted  while  nnder  police  supervision  imprisonnient 
np  to  6  months  be  inflicted,  while  if  well-behaved  during 
period  of  supervision,  all  previous  convictions  should  lane, 
4334-4340,  4406-4408,  4423-4426 ;  regulation  of  police 
supervision,  4349-4352 ;  j)Owers  to  be  vested  in  Sheriff, 
4341-4342  ;  infirm  babituals  having  no  visible  mesna  of 
subsistence  should  be  boarded  out  or  put  nnder  custody 
of  parochial  authorities  with  powen  of  compulsory  deten- 
tion, 4343-4348,4426  ;  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
but  certified  unfit  for  prison  discipline,  shoula  be  sent  to 
poorhouse,  4364-4358,  440S  ;  institutions  or  persons  re- 
ceiving inebriates,  nith  powers  of  compulsory  detention,  to 
be  inspected  by  Qovernment  officials,  4867-4370,  4389- 
4391,  4396,  4397,  4401,  4402 ;  but  administered  locally, 
4409 ;  proposed  procedure  for  committal  of  habitotl 
drunkards,  4370-438b,  4451-4469  ;  expense  of  maiatsD- 
aiice  to  be  met  by  relatives  if  able,  or  by  Government 
grant  or  local  rates — if  by  relatives,  they  to  have  choice 
of  retreat,  4381,  4382,  4393-4395  ;  Sheriff  to  have  power  to 
inspect,  4383  ;  penalties  for  absconding  or  aiding  insane, 
4383,  4384  ;  prostitution  not  obtrusive  in  Edinburgh,  4463- 
4468  ;  thinks  law  as  to  begging  should  be  same  in  burghs 
and  counties,  4416,  4417. 


BOARDING  OUT— 

Of  Lunatics,  i6Z. 

„       and  powers  exercised  by  guardians,  6198. 
Cost  of  boarding  out,  6215. 
Houses  licensed  for,  8,  3,  or  4,'6S17. 


Emptying  poorhouces,  6873. 
eiei 


Of  Paupers. 

Emptyi:   .  _ 

Preferable  to  aggregating  in  one  institution,  13,083. 

Of  Children,  626,  626. 

„        very  satisfactory,  3904. 

Of  Habitual  Offenders  after  probation  in  Boreal. 
Dr  Yellowlees,  1463. 

Preferable  to  existing  Homes. 
Dr  Urquhart,  7084. 

Of  Infirm  "  Habituals  "  with  no  visible  means  of  tubsittentt. 
Sheriff  Blair,  4343. 

DiffieuUies  of  boarding  out  Habitual  Offenders. 
Dr  M'Naughton,  7031. 

BORTHWICK,  Lieut..Col.  A. 

Chief-Constable  of  Lothians  and  Peeblesshire,  3945-8947: 
thinks  provisions  of  Burgh  Police  Act  as  to  vagrants  and 
Habitual  Drunkards  should  be  extended  to  counties,  3950, 
8961,  4000  ;  nnmber  of  tramps  stationar}',  3963-3964 ; 
vagrant  children  wholly  illiterate,  3967-3968,  4206  ;  results 
of  Tate  special  census  of  vogrants,  kc,  3969-3998  ;  analysis 
of  same,  4008-4021  ;  houses  of  shelter  for  tramps,  4022- 
4024,  4068,  4071,  4076,  4087-4094  ;  strongly  disapproves 
of  these,  4067-4068,  4163-4164,  4190-4194,  4214  ;  their 
effect  on  vagrancy  and  crime,  4068,  4073,  4076-4082,  4190, 
4202 ;  children  found  sleeping  out  sent  to  parochial 
authorities,  or  parents  dealt  with  for  cmelty,  4028-4032 ; 
wtfuld  recommend  state-endowed  school  for  vagrant  children, 
40«0,  4100-4105,  4116,  4207  ;  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
them  nnder  Industrial  Schools  Act,  4213 ;  no  power  in 
counties  to  stop  begging,  4032  ;  sleeping  out  dealt  with 
nuder  Trespass  Act,  4033-4085,  4211-4212,  4222;  bye- 
laws  made  under  Local  Government  Act,  1889,  set  aside  by 
High  Court,  4036-4059,  4223  ;  tliinks  Habitual  Drunkards 
should  be  confined  in  institutions  fur  lengthened  period 
and  put  to  work,  4096,  4116,  4176  ;  present  treatment  not 
deterrent,  4106 ;  want  of  means  of  dealing  with  cases  of 
deserving  tramps,  41S8-4165,  4215-4216  ;  considers  maxi- 
mum peiialtirs  for  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  and  begging 
severe,  4176,  4180,  4186-4187. 


BOYD,  Mr  John. 

Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow,  393 ;  explains  system  of  libera- 
tion of  drunks,  &c.,  on  pledge  before  trial,  397-404  ;  prior 
to  1873  was  not  customary  to  bring  drunk  and  incarables 
before  Court — liberated  by  Lieutenant  on  duty — on  pledge, 
if  they  had  any,  406  ;  particulars  kept  of  all  apprehensioDi, 
408  ;  maximum  penalties  for  drunkenness,  411  ;  never 
known  power  to  enforce  sureties  exercised,  411  ;  drunken- 
ness and  other  petty  offences  decreasing  in  Glasgow,  438 ; 
gives  statistics,  429-432 ;  accounts  for  difference  in  appre- 
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hennons  for  such  oBences  in  Glasgow  and  other  towns,  433, 
458-465,  616-517 ;  great  diversity  in  practice  of  Magistrates 
in  dealing  with  drnnkards,  and  is  much  the  same  over 
Scotland,  394,  405,  607;  present  methods  have  no 
deterrent  effect  on  drnnkards,  458,  470-471,  496-497  ; 
recommends  longer  con&nemeut  and  special  treatment,  486, 
463-466,  472-475,  504-509, 526  ;  and  thinks  twelve  months 
shonld  be  the  minimam,  457  ;  was  not  aware  of  attempt  to 
fix  full  term  for  drunkenness  at  sixty  or  thirty  days  under 
Borgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act  1892,  610 ;  thinks  it  dangerous 
to  &c  any  number  of  convictions  as  constituting  a  hfioitual 
dmnkard,  412 ;  which  might  include  working-men  who, 
after  pay-days,  are  convicted  for  drunkenness,  who  yet 
support  their  families  and  discbarge  their  other  duties,  413, 
460-452,  476 ;  while  person  char^  with  wife  assault  and 
found  to  be  hardly  ever  sober  and  no  support  to  family, 
might  escape,  486,  437  ;  persons  regarded  as  habitual 
drunkards  shonld  be  dealt  with  by  Sheriff  in  preference  to 
Magistrates  or  Justices  of  Peace,  and  served  with  libel  as 
in  ordinary  criminal  cases,  414,  446,  478,  611-513,  628  ; 
difficultv  of  getting  relatives  to  give  evidence  against 
habitual,  627-628 ;  number  of  babituals  in  Qlau^w  chiefly 
females,  416  ;  smallness  of  numbers  accounted  ror  by  want 
of  common  register  of  such  offences,  416,  498  ;  no  means 
of  distinguishing  between  a  habitual  drunkard  and  first 
offender  unless  on  police  testimony,  441,  444,  499-501  ; 
very  desirable  that  previous  convictions  for  drunkenness 
and  other  contraventions  should  be  libelled — powers  for 
this  are  being  asked,  442  ;  does  not  think  notification  of 
habituals  to  publicans  would  do  much  ^od,  620-624  ; 
difiicult  to  convict  publicans  foif  supplying  intoxicated 
persons,  620,  623-624  ;  admits  growing  tendency  to  pass 
longer  sentences  on  '  drunks,'  &c.,  602-503,  625  ;  begging 
ana  va^ncy  not  prevalent  in'iGlasgow,  427-428, 438,  467  ; 
sheltering  of  destitute  tramps  in  police  offices  not  en- 
couraged, 418-423 ;  applicants  directed  to  Night  Asylum 
or  CWity  Organization  Society,  432-423  ;  bad  characters 
refused,  424  ;  and  vagrants  found  sleeping  out  at  large 
prosecuted,  426-426  ;  very  few  juveniles  sent  to  prison, 
448-449,  479-480  ;  earliest  age  at  which  children  may  be 
mnt  to  prison,  479  ;  does  not  approve  of  sending  children 
to  prison,  480-482  ;  prefers  to  deal  with  the  parents  where 
possible,  or  send  children  to  Reformatory  or  Industrial 
School,  483-487  ;  and  would  only  send  them  to  prison  for 
day  or  so,  pending  arrangements  being  made  for  admission 
to  school,  unless  they  could  be  sent  to  a  children's  refuge, 
which  would  be  preferable,  490-493. 


BBEMNER,  Mr  Jaues  T. 

Chief  Constable  of  Fife  and  Kinross  ;  no  Bye-laws  framed  by 
County  Council  anent  vagrancy  or  drunkenness,  8610-8612  ; 
the  latter  dealt  with  under  Public  Houses  Amendment  Act 
in  county,  8693  ;  considers  the  additional  powers  of  Burgh 
Police  Act  valuable,  8595 ;  but  if  strictly  carried  out 
against  beggars,  prisons  would  be  filled,  8618,  8614  ; 
explains  system  of  pledges,  8597-8601,  8699-8704 ;  no 
prisoner  liberated  unless  on  bail  fixed  by  a  Magistrate, 
8601-8609  ;  a  large  number  of  vagrants  in  county,  8615- 
8616, 13,744-13,767  ;  proportion  of  professional  tramps  and 
those  seeking  employment,  8617-8621, 13,744  ;  many  refuse 
work  when  offered,  8622  ;  find  shelter  in  common  lodging- 
houses,  8623-8631,  13,758  ;  operation  of  Trespass  Act, 
8688-8646  ;  desires  powers  of  Burgh  Police  Act  as  to 
vagrancy  extended  to  counties,  8647  ;  to  be  exercised  with 
discretion  in  interest  of  bona  fide  cases  of  persons  seeking 
work,  for  whom  shelters  might  be  erected  here  and  there, 
8447,  13,784, 13,788  ;  census  of  tramps,  8656-8665  ;  would 
not  recommend  shelters  for  these,  8666-8681,  8686-8691  : 
thinks  vagrant  children  should  be  removed  from  their  evil 
environment  and  put  to  school  for  lengthened  period, 
8682-8685,  8690,  8691,  13,826-13,830  ;  petty  offences  more 
common  among  vagrant  classes,  8693  ;  previous  convictions 
for  statutory  offences  usually  libelled,  8705-8711 ;  thinks 
it  desirable  to  secure  greater  uniformity  of  dealing  with 
petty  offences  throughout  Scotland,  13,798-13,826. 


BROWN,  Rev.  Alkxb.,  Pollokshielda  U.P.  Church. 
Evidence  included  under  that  of  Rev.  A.  R.  MacEwen. 


BURGH  POLICE  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1892. 

Thinks  provisions  of  above   aa  to  vagrancy  and 

habitual   drunkards   should    be   extended    to 

counties,  3950. 
Heavier  penalties  not  taken  advantage  of,  6365. 
Lieut-Col.  Borthwick  and  Mr  John   M'Pherson, 

6403. 
Beneficial  results  in  Perth  City  r«  dronkenness, 

7363. 
Major  D.  F.  Gordon,  7674. 
Powers    anent   vagrancy  should    be   extended   to 

counties,  8647,  11,707. 
Increased  penalty  for  dmnkenness  not  much  used 

in  Oovan,  8726,  &c 
Powers  valuable,  8696. 
Increased  powers  not  lessened  number  of  drunkards, 

11,360. 
Special  section  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards  not 

enforced,  11,366. 
Mr  James  Fraser,  11,499. 
The  extension  to  counties  of  clauses  as  to  vagrancy 

and  drunkenness  a  mistake,  12,518. 
Mr  Badenoch  Nicolson,  13,334. 


BURTON,  Misa. 

Member  of  Edinburgh  School  Board,  4946-4948  ;  pur- 
chased slum' property,  and  manages  same  personally,  4949  ; 
finds  it  remunerative,  4952-4953 ;  considers  dnnk  the 
cause  of  present  condition  of  most  slum  dwellers,  4960  ; 
methods  of  dealing  with  tenants,  4956-4961 ;  considers 
short  sentences  for  drunkenness  do  no  good,  4957 ;  and 
that  inebriates  should  be  confined  for  lengthened  period 
and  kept  at  work,  4968. 


CAMPBELL,  Lieut.-Col.  John. 

Governor  Perth  Prison,  6782  ;  gives  instances  of  repeated 
sentences  of  penal  servitude,  6793-6797  ;  such  sentences 
not  deterrent  mainly  on  account  of  association,  6798-6800, 
6816  ;  strongly  opposed  to  association  of  prisoners,  6869- 
6873,  6896,  6906-6907  ;  does  not  believe  statements  as  to 
disastrous  results  of  prolonged  separate  confinement, 
6896-.6899, 6904  ;  short  sentences  for  petty  offences  useless, 
6814,  6910,  6918  ;  longer  ones  more  hopeful,  6816  ;  vacant 
accommodation  in  Perith  prison  could  be  utilised  for  treat- 
ment of  habituals,  6811-6813  ;  recommends  Swiss  system 
of  detention  for  considerable  periods  with  gradual  restora- 
tion  of  liberty,  6817,  6826-6832  ;  number  of  prisoners  who 
also    frequent    poorhouse,    6819-6823  ;    employment    of 

grisonera  here  and  on  Continent,  6848-6866,  6874-6887  ; 
cence  of  convicts  frequently  recalled,  6868,  6919-6922. 


CAMPBELL,  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie. 

Chaplain  of  Edinburgh  Prison,  3288 ;  a  large  proportion 
of  prisoners  are  habitual  offenders,  3288-3294  ;  divides 
them  into  two  classes — habituals  of  habitude  and  neurotic 
habituals,  3295-3300,  3434-3441,  8464-3474  ;  for  whom 
distinct  methods  of  treatment  desirable,  3298-3307  ;  illus- 
trative examples,  3308-S350 ;  definition  of  habitual  offender, 
8893-3394,  3476-S479  ;  considers  they  should  be  detained 
in  prison  under  classification  for  a  few  years,  earlier  libera- 
tion being  conditional  on  good  behaviour,  3298-3299A,  3484- 
3494 ;  habitual  vagrants  and  beggars  might  be  confined 
in  poorhouses,  3354-3361 ;  discrimination  in  nature  of 
employment  desirable,  3428-3429 ;  methods  adopted  in 
Canton  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  3i361-S353 ;  prostitutes 
sent  to  prison  usually  of  poorest  class,  3362-3368,  8423, 
3461-8468  ;  residts  of  reformatory  institutions  for  such 
not  encouraging,  3376-3397,  3442-3444;  compulsory  de- 
tention and  suitable  employment  might  give  better  results, 
3418 ;  personal  efforts  for  reclamation  of  prisoners,  S461a- 
3469  ;  sending  of  juveniles  to  prison  prior  to  committal  to 
Reformatory  School  hurtful,  8406,  8427 ;  education  of 
juveniles  so  imprisoned,  3430-3482 ;  effects  of  First 
Offenders  Act,  8408. 


6BYS0N,  Miss  Agnes  Ann. 

For  20  years  laily  viritor  at  Glasgow  prison,  11,981 ;  thinks 
system  of  short  sentences  ntterly  useless  for  habitual 
offenders,  11,982, 11,936  ;  and  considers  the  gratuities  given 
to  prisoners  a  hindrance  to  their  welfare,  11,933-11,936  ; 
thinks  that  intemperance  usually  precedes  prostitution, 
11,937-11,942  ;  working  of  Whitevale  Mission  Shelter, 
11,943-11,945  ;  wages  given  in  return  for  work,  11,946, 
11,964  ;  number  of  discharged  female  prisoners  who  get  free 
breakfast,  11,969-11,966 ;  proportion  who  are  habitual 
drunkards,  11,966-11,966;  numoer  sent  to  homes,  11,968- 
11,981 ;  number  of  juvenile  offenders  dealt  with,  11,982- 
11,998 ;  facilities  for  visitation  of  prisoners  in  prison, 
11,994, 12,004. 


CAMPBELL,  Rev.  Robt.,  Calton  U.P.  Church,  Glas- 
gow. 

Evidence  included  under  that  of  Rev.  A.  R.  MacEwen. 

CAMPBELL-IRONS,  S.S.C.,  Mr  J. 

Has  made  special  study  and  written  treatises  on  mtmicipal 
and  police  law,  &c.,  6883A-6886  ;  and  in  last  work  on 
police  law  drew  special  attention  to  increasing  class  of  those 
who  alternate  between  prison  and  poorhouse,  6887 ; 
considers  short  sentences  on  habitual  offenders  useless. 
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5889,  6897,  6898  ;  vronld  detain  certain  babitnals  for  two 
years  in  homes  where  work  would  be  compulsory,  6899 ; 
vacant  poorhouse  accommodation  belne  utilised  meantime, 
6899  ;  homes  to  be  provided  by  local  authorities,  6901- 
6903,  6913-6919  ;  relatiTes  of  inmates  to  be  held  liable  for 
their  maintenance  if  able,  6907 ;  and  eurcUora  to  be 
appointed  on  estates  where  necessary,  6908. 


CANADA. 

Extracts  from  the  Ontario  Commiasioneis'  Report  on 
dmnkaids,  tramps,  and  juvenile  delinquents, 
p.  667. 


"CASUAL"  DRUNKS. 

Woold     distinguish     between      "  casuals "     and 
"habituak,"  6643. 


CASUAL  SICK  POOR. 

Accommodation  provided  for  such,  p.  695. 

CASUAL  WARDS. 

None  in  Scotland,  362. 
Discourages  tramps  in  England,  14,928. 
Recommended  with  labour  test  for  able-bodied  poor 
in  Scotland,  14,933. 

CAUTION. 

Certain   offenders   should  be  put  under   caution, 
6773-6781. 

CENSUS 

Of  vagrants  tmd  beggars,  p.  561. 

Of  HfJcers  amd  gipsies,  p.  562. 

Of  prisoner^paupere,  pp.  063  and  664. 

Difference  between  Glasgow  and  Edii^r^  vagrant  censm 
explained. 

Mr  W.  Henderson,  2136,  2189. 

CHANCERY  LUNATICS. 

Sue*  lunatics  are  served  with  a  petition,  14  days  being 
given  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  demand  a  jury  ;  and  xf 
they  do,  the  Lords  Justices  appoint  a  visitor  to  dieciae 
tcHuther  ii  should  be  grtmted. 

'    Wovld  give  inebriates  the  right  of  appeal. 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  15,149. 


register  being  kept  of  all  apprehensions  for  dmnkenseit, 
&&,  in  Glasgow,  70-74  ;  thinks  it  nselesa  to  seek  cantion 
or  sureties  from  habitual  drunkards,  76-77  ;  thongh  per. 
sonally  favourable  to  the  sentencing  of  such  to  the  loscer 
period  of  i^ipriaonment  allowed  where  caution  or  sureties 
are  enforced,  78,  89-90  ;  would  discriminate  between  tiie 
occasional  drunkenness  of  working  men  and  that  of  the 
idle  and  dissolute  loafers  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  Poliot 
Court  offenders,  145-146  ;  considers  present  methods  <rf 
punishment  do  harm,  being  simply  punitire  instead  of 
remedial  and  reformatory  in  their  character,  79,  90 ; 
difBcnlties  in  securing  satisfactory  evidence  agtunst  publi- 
cans supplying  liquor  to  persons  already  under  its  influence, 
82  ;  recommends  doing  away  with  obscured  windows,  Ac, 
in  public  houses,  84,  91 ;  no  provision  for  admission  of 
vagrants  into  casual  wards,  46  ;  police  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  large  numbers,  at  public  expense,  46-51, 
107-111 ;  Corporation  have  model  lodging-houses,  each 
accommodatiug  from  300  to  400,  charges  varying  btsm  Sd. 
to  4id.  per  night,  inmates  mostly  casuals,  though  there  are 
a  number  permanent  lodgers,  52-60  ;  also  large  number  of 
private  lodging-houses,  registered,  open  to  police  inspection, 
61-86  ;  for  deserving  men  out  of  work  and  on  tramp  with- 
out funds  the  Corporation  have  no  provision  except  it 
police  office,  112,  115-116  ;  on  application,  police  might 
direct  theni  to  the  Night  Asylum,  113,  where  a  night's  rest 
could  be  obtained,  or  -to  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
where,  in  return  for  a  day's  work  at  preparing  firewood, 
money  for  food  and  shelter  would  be  given,  117-119,  130-, 
considers  an  institution  where  a  night's  shelter  and  break- 
fast could  bo  had  in  exchange  for  work  desirable. 


CHRISTIE,  Captain. 

For  nineteen  years  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Prison,  2543- 
2644 ;  average  daily  population  300  to  350,  2545 ;  one- 
fifth  females,  2548  ;  a  considerable  number  under  sentence 
of  one  day  received  from  outlying  burghs — instances  case 
from  Selkirk,  2551-2557 ;  sentences  on  habitual  offenders 
much  too  short  for  reformatory  purposes,  2561-2562; 
and  present  prison  discipline  unsuitable,  2608-2609; 
would  fix  six  months  after  three  or  four  couvictions  for 
drunkenness,  2606 ;  and  would  recommend  their  being 
put  to  agricultural  work  in  country,  2563-2571,  2586- 
2595  ;  suggests  two  years  as  maximum  sentence,  2601 ; 
dlsohar^d  prisoners  sent  to  Salvatiou  Army  generally  do 
well,  2672-2574;  juveniles  received  into  prison,  2575-2577  ; 
instances  case  of  boys,  aged  nine,  2578-2579  ;  health  of 
prisoners  always  improved  during  imprisonment,  2581- 
2583  ;  drink  crave  only  extinguished  in  a  few  even  after 
two  years'  imprisonment,  2584-2585  ;  considers  number  of 
prisoners  discharged  from  Edinburgh  Prison  who  do  not 
return  to  the  outlying  districts  whence  they  came 
infinitesimal  and  mostly  tramps,  2611,  2615  ;  incnaae  in 
indecent  assaults  largely  due  to  drink,  2517-2618. 


CLARKE,  Mr  Wiluam. 

Has  had  thirty  years'  prison  experience,  7220  ;  consideit 
short  sentences  ineffective  to  prevent  crime,  7221  ;  peniond 
interest  in  individual  cases  productive  of  much  good,  7222, 
7223  ;  sentences  on  habitual  offenders  should  be  for 
lengthened  periods  at  reformatory  work  on  farms,  7227, 
7234  ;  great  disparity  in  sentences  for  like  offences  through- 
out country,  7228-7230. 


CHISHOLM,  BaiUe  S. 

Bailie  of  Glasgow  for  three  years,  and  Convener  of  local 
Committee  on  Habitual  Offenders,  1-3;  accounts  for 
difference  in  proportion  to  population  of  arrests  for  dmnk. 
enness,  disorderly  conduct,  Ac,  in  Scotland  and  England, 
6,  94  ;  and  for  differences  between  arrests  in  Glasgow  and 
neighbouring  towns,  94,  96-98 ;  but  considers  that,  with 
increase  of  population,  Glasgow  has  not  been  getting  worse 
since  1875,  prior  to  which  statistics  cannot  fairly  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  to-day,  100-103 ;  explains  practice  in 
Glasgow  of  releasing  on  pledge,  at  discretion  of  Lieutenant 
of  Police,  persons  apprehended  for  drunkenness,  4c.,  when 
they  become  sober,  7-23,  68,  69,  104-106  ;  no  pledges 
taken  from  prostitutes,  though  no  special  instruction  in 
regard  to  them,  24-26  ;  arrests  of  prostitutes  very  largely 
connected  with  drunkenness,  27  ;  and  increase  in  number 
of  such  largely  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  police- 
men in  plain  clothes,  88  ;  no  settled  agreement  amoDC 
GUsgow  Magistrates  as  to  punishment  for  drunkenness  or 
as  to  increase  of  punishment  towards  frequent  offenders 
28-32  ;  no  legal  definition  of  Habitual  Drunkard  in  any 
Glaacow  Act,  128,  127  ;  and  as  previous  convictions  are  not 
noted  on  charge  sheet,  126,  the  only  means  a  Magistrate 
has  of  knowing  whether  a  prisoner  is  a  first  offender  or 
a  habihial  drunkard  are  prisoner's  own  statement  and 
the  evidence  of  police,  125  ;  considers  it  inadvisable  that 
previous  convictions  should  be  brought  to  notice  of  Uasis- 
ttets  before  prisoner  is  found  guilty  143-144  ;  thinks  six 
convictions  should  constitute  an  habitoal,  133 ;  favours  a 


CLASSIFICATION 

Of  Paupers  desirable. 

Mr  Ogilvie,  649. 
Mr  M.  M'NeiU,  6874 

Of  Habitual  Offenders  necsssary. 

Miss  Miller,  1819. 
Bailie  Walcot,  2394. 

Of  Habitvuil  Drunkards. 

Dr  Clouston,  2966,  2969. 

Bespectable  poor  shouM  not  be  associated  with  habilwds— 
Bailie  Walcot,  2466,  2600-2603. 


CLOUSTON,  Dr  T.  S. 

Physician-Superintendent  of  Homiogside  Asylum,  2869, 
views  on  Habitual  Drunkenness  as  a  vice  and  a  disease, 
2862,  2863  ;  stoppafje  of  supply  first  step  towards  cure, 
2864  ;  dninkeuness  and  insanity  closely  allied,  2866-2868; 
voluntary  admission  of  drunkards  into  asylums  unsatis&e- 
tory,  2869-2871,  2937 ;  power  of  detention,  2876,  2939 ;  re- 
formation  of  Habitual  Drunkards  not  hopeful,  2880,  2997- 
2998;  dipsomania  and  heredity,   2882-2886;  Inebriates 
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Acts  a  Mure,  2S8?-2889  ;  wotild  favour  Sterlff  I'lAving 

eiwer  to  ooniiuit  to  a  Rttreat  or  private  touse  Habitual 
runkarda  on  iiiitiatiTe  of  frionds,  &c. ,  2890-2893,  2988  ; 
as  is  done  under  Louacv  Act,  2834-2897  ;  2900-2907  ; 
2015-2917,  2923-2936  ;  ami  in  case  of  police  offenders  to  a 
Eaformatory,  2924  ;  all  places  licensed  to  detain  habituals 
to  be  inspected,  3903-2904,  2928-2981  ;  noitruma  for 
cure  of  drink-craving,  2918-2921  ;  inebriate*  shonld  be 
cUiudtied  uii4  treated  differently,  295S,  2989 ;  out-door 
labour  beiu^  very  desirable,  2975,  2984  ;  largo  nambers 
should  not  be  kept  together,  not  more  than  tour  in  one 
private  bouse  or  fifty  in  any  one  institution,  2904,  2976- 
2978 ;  period  of  detention  to  be  from  one  to  two  years, 
never  less  than  six  months,  2968  ;  empty  poorhouse  accom- 
modation to  be  utilized,  2962  ;  would  make  it  part  of 
licensing  laws  that  no  publican  supply  drink  to  anyone 
vho  has  been  notified  as  an  habitual,  2939-2944. 


COMMITMENTS  TO  PEISON. 

Great  increase,  744. 

Number  of  recommittals,  771. 

For  specilic  potty  offences,  p.  546,  etc. 


COMPULSORY    POWERS    OVER     HABITUAL 
DRUNKARDS. 

Tf\e  tuedffir  eompultory  powert  tpoken  to  by 

Bev.  Dr  MacEwen,  532. 
Prof.  Gairdner,  659,  712. 
B*v.  B,  Pryde,  15C8. 
Dr  A.  PedUib,  2880-2281. 
Sheriff  Rutherford,  2773-277a 
Bev.  Dr  Smith,  5629. 
Mrs  Lockbart,  5801. 
Rev.  A.  Henderson,  6107. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson,  6185. 
Resolution  of  public  meeting,  6236. 
Professor  Jas.  Dunlop,  11,910. 
Dr  Wilson,  10,491. 

Sheriff  to  eommit. 

Dr  Yellowlees,  1395. 

Bev.  Professor  Blaikie,  5654. 

Thinks  medical  and  scientific  opinion  toould  sttpport  com- 
pulsion. 

Sir  Douglas  Maclagan,  5705. 


COMPULSORY    POWERS 
OFFENDERS, 


OVER    HABITUAL 


Mr  Greig — not  dssirabUfor  short  period,  28^. 
Sir  John  Cotetm — itecosearjf,  4t248. 


COX,  CoL  Adelaide.  ,        i     ■  .    , 

Officer  of  Salvation  Army,  mainly  connecteil  w'ith  Rescue 
Homes,  &c.,  14,480  ;  list  of  Ins'tltutiolis  conuccted  with 
rescue  work,  14,482  j  nijthtly  averaj^  of  iiiinatfs  in 
Homes  and  Sheltere,  14,484-14,488  ;  avomj^e  peiiod  of 
i-oidelica  in  Homes,  14,489,  14,49< ;  Uotms  not  self- 
supporting  14,400  ;  objcotiona  to  lioudry  work  at  ocuupa- 
tiou  in  Homes,  14,491-14,498  ;  aumbsr  of  ijiiiiates  received 
from  prisons,  14,608-14,507  ;  very  few  prostitutes,  14,514  ; 
statiiitics  of  results,  14,508,  14,532,  14,534  ;  Metropole 
accommodation,  14,518  ;  these  self-supportinf;,  T4,621  ; 
details  of  working  of  Edinburgh  Women's  .Shelier,  14,537- 
14,542  ;  and  of  Glasgow  Rescue  Home  among  adults, 
14,543-14,549 ;  and  sgion'.'st  juvenile  offenders,  with 
particulars  of  some  cases,  14,550-14,558  ;  finds  prostitution 
and  dninkcniiess  closi-ly  idenufied,  14,658, 14^54. ;  objects 
to  more  than  30  patients  in  one  Home,  14,558a.  ;  no  prison 
gate  work  in  Glasgow,  14,579. 


CEICHTON-BROWNE,  Sir  Jambs. 

Lord  Chaucellot-'s  Visitor  in  Lunacy,  15,055  ;  states  views 
on  inflnence  of  heredity  on  habitual  drunkenness,  15,086, 
15,087,  16,140  ;  and  considers  that  at  least  15  per  cent  of 
insanity  attributable  to  drink,  16,088  ;  drinking  of  methy- 
lated spirits  and  ether,  15,092-16,094  ;  ]iersonal  definition 
of  dipsomania,  15,096  ;  no  power  of  detention  in  asyluas  of 
persons  sutfering  from  delirium  tretnens  or  mnnia  a  potu 
after  recovery  from  immediate  elfeats,  15,096-15,089  ;  does 
not  consider  asylum  suitable  plai-e  for  treatment  of 
inebriates,  16,100  ;  would  have  sc|iariite  buildings  atbiched 
to  county  asylnms  ami  under  local  control,  15,0>00,  16,183, 
15,148  ;  personal  ex]xirience  of  existinc  retreats  not 
favom-able,  15,101,  15,102  ;  thinks  segregation  mom  4x>il- 
ilucive  to  recoverv,  15,103;  most  lioi)fful  of  cases  under 
40  yeai-s  of  age,  15^103,  15,118,  15,127.  15,128  ;  wonli  have 
all  retrents  rigidly  inspected  by  Conimisaionera  of  lunacy 
15,107-15,109,  15,130  ;  nnd  wonld  require  all  places  where 
two  inebriates  are  detained  licensed,  15,118-16,118;  favours 
compulsory  detention  of  habitual  dntnkanh  on  order  of 
Police  Magistrate  and  Medical  Certificate,  16,120-16,128; 
inriuiry  to  lie  private  or  before  jury  as  in  case  of 
Cliancery  lunatics,  1.^,149  ;  thinks  two  years  should  be 
maximum  period  of  dettntion,  15,126  ;  but  would  give 
diicretioiiajy  powers  to  medical  officers  in  eonjnnction  with 
Lunacy  Board,  15,129-16,132 ;  cffecti  of  alcohol  on  system, 
16,186,  15,137,  16,139  ;  view  of  connection  of  drink  and 
crime,  15,188  ;  strongly  insists  on  work  in  treatment  of 
inebriates,  and  favours  judicious  itsc  of  tonics,  15,114, 


CURABILITY  OF  INEBRIETY, 

nUrty  per  cent.  curabU. 
Dr  A.  Peddie,  2304. 

Fifty  per  cent,  curable. 

Dr  Norman  Kerr,  14,287. 


CONTINENT. 

Vagrauey. 

Control  of  Vajip'antB  in  Austria,  Bel^iam,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  p.  608,  etc. 
Account  of  Labour  Colonies  in  Germany,  p.  566. 


CONVENTION  OF  ROYAL  BURGHS. 

Action  of  committee  of,  on  habitual  offendeia,  S319. 

COWAN,  Sir  John. 

Chairman  of  Wellington  Reformatory,  which  he  considers 
an  unparalleled  snooess,  4224-4226  ;  boys  not  taken  in  over 
fourteen  and  not  kept  beyond  twenty  years  of  aga,  4227, 
4301 ;  supervised  for  three  years  after  liberation,  4228-4229, 
4267-4260  ;  few  return  to  prison,  4230  ;  employed  chiefly 
at  shoemaking,  and  easily  get  situations  on  dischat^e,  4231 ; 
no  complaints  from  union  shoemakers,  4282-4234 ;  approves 
of  direct  committal  to  Reformatories,  4236-4237,  4288- 
4292  ;  oootaraination  of  younger  boys  prevented  by  close 
supervision,  4276-4277  ;  boys  may  be  sent  out  before  expirv 
of  sentence,  4279-4281,  4308-4304  ;  and  brought  back  if 
not  well  behaved,  4308-4811  ;  results  of  emigrating  boys 
to  Canada,  4818  ;  considers  power  of  compulsory  detention 
in  reformatory  institutions  for  Habitual  Drunkard*  desir- 
abls,>4a48,  4263,  4294-4299  ;  instances  of  personal  action 
4251-4262  ;  90  [xir  cent,  of  Reformatory  School  cases  turn 
out  well. 

4p 


CURATOR  BONIS. 

Should  be  appointed  on  hahitiMFs  <stot«. 

Prof.  Gairdner,  678,  716. 
Dr  Yellowlees,  1.1H8. 
Dr  Clouston,  2961. 
Mr  J.  C.  Irons,  5908. 

Wife  should  get  vxtges  if  trustworthy. 
Sir  Jas.  Russell,  1980. 

Employer  should  administer  'cages. 
Bailie  Ure  Primrose,  984. 

Should  not  be  a  relative. 

Prof.  Qnirdner,  678,  716. 


CURRIE,  M.D.  (U.S.A.),  A,  J, 

Superintendent  Glasgow  Institute  for  treatment  of  inebriety, 
10,901  ;  by  '  metabolic '  treatment,  14,906  ;  consisting  of 
hypodermic  injection  of  a  fluid  and  admiuistration  of  tonics, 
10,919 ;  composition  secret,  10,911 ;  number  of  eases  dealt 
with,  10,9*^2  ;  results  of  treatment,  10,924-10,929, 10,944- 
10,946,  10,956,  10,956;  class  of  patiouto,  10,932-10,934, 
10,948  ;  change  of  environment  conducive  to  recovery, 
10,951-10,964;  costof  treatment,  10,930,  10,961;  considers 
treatment  eH'ects  a  change  in  tissues,  10,969-10,977,  10,998- 
11,014,  11,027,  11,028  ;  and  is  wholly  physical  and  not 
faith-healing,  10,986. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDEKS,  &c,  1895. 


CUSTODY  OF  CHILDREN. 

Children  of  depraved  parents  may  be  removed  and 

boarded  out,  3S1. 
Ha«  been  done  with  good  results,  336. 
Further  powers  for  removal  required,  619-644. 
Power  of  retention  of  pauper  children  under  A 

1891  practically  useless,  30()6,  3018. 
Power  of  detaining  pauper  children  desirable,  and 

should  be  boarded  out,  3866,  3903. 
More  power  to  separate  and  board  out  in  case  of 

dissolute  parents,  3793. 
Power  of  retention  of  pauper  children  very  limited, 

6867. 
Parochial  Boards  should  have  power  to  keep,  if 

guardians  unfit,  11,063. 


DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS, 

Children  of  habitual  drunkards  sent  there,  and 
juveniles  charged  with  petty  offences,  but  not 
convicted,  165,  177. 

Scope  for  such  in  EJiuburgh,  4543. 


DEFINITIONS. 

See  Habitual  Drunkard,  and  Habitual  UfTender. 

DEMPSTER,  Mr  Abchd. 

Inspector  of  Poor,  City  Parish,.  Glasgow,  98S4  ;  states 
number  of  paupers  and  jumper  children  in  parisli,  9856- 
9861 ;  and  average  weekly  cost  in  Glasgow  and  over  Scot- 
land, 9862-9876  ;  thinks  parochial  authorities  should  have 
power  to  detain  restless  paupers  compulsorily  for  three 
weeks  or  one  mouth,  9885-9892,  9930 ;  often  withholds 
children  from  dissolute  parent,  9898,  9899,  9944-9948  ; 
and  doi^s  not  think  further  powers  in  that  direction  needed, 
9898-9901 ;  employment  of  poorhouse  inmates,  9910,  9911 ; 
object  of  tost  ward,  9912-9915  ;  thinks  about  half  of  parish 
pauperism  due  to  intemperance,  9925  ;  liability  of  })arochial 
authorities  for  pauper  children  sent  to  indnstrial  sohoob, 
9961-9958,  9976-9979  ;  objections  to  Parochial  Boards 
having  to  contribute  towards  maintenance  of  adult  reforma* 
tory  institutions  if  slartvd,  9962-9974,  9981,  9982. 


DETENTION. 
Cf  Paupers. 

PreietU  powers  inadequate. 

Mr  J.  R.  Motion,  331-3.39. 

Mr  Cteilvie,  607-6oa 

Miss  Louisa  Stevenson,  3010. 

Mr  Ferrier,  3758. 

Mr  Greig,  3882. 

Mr  M.  M'Neill,  6876. 

Miss  Stacey,  15,227. 

Potoer  to  detain  Migratory  Paupers. 
Mr  Ferrier,  3757. 

Power  to  detain  Inebriate  Paupers. 
Dr  Norman  Kerr,  14,257. 


DEWAR,  Mr  David. 

Chief  Constable,  Dandee,  12,767  ;  expluins  Dundee  system 
of  liberating  on  pledge,  12,770  ;  usual  amounts  increased 
in  1892,  when  penalties  were  increased,  12,771-12775  ; 
statistics  of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  show  highest 
number  of  arrests  coincident  with  heavier  penalty,  12,776- 
12,779;  quotes  explanation  from  last  Annual  Report,  12,780; 
increased  powers  not  exercised  by  Magistrates  to  any  great 
extent,  12,784  ;  penalties  slightly  increased,  12,786  ;  but 
with  no  deterrent  effect,  12,787 ;  resume  of  sentences  on 
drunkenness  for  one  month,  12,787  ;  effects  of  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  on  arrests  for  dmnkenness,  12,797-12,799  ; 
censQS  of  vagrancy  showing  only  three  children,  12,801- 
12,809;  vsgrancy  not  increasing,  12,811,  12,812;  dealt 
with  under  general  Police  Act,  1862,  12,815,  12,816  ;  con- 
siderable increase  in  cases  of  prostitntion,  12,817 ; 
accounted  for  by  increased  police  vigilance,  12,822  ;  person 
importuned  never  appears  as  a  witness,  12,807  ;  number  of 
juveniles  sent  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  since 
1888  showing  very  few  girls,   12,829-12,831  ;   considers 


Dundee  very  free  of  juvenile  delinqnency,  12,889;  preriotii 
convictions  in  all  summary  cases  libelled  and,  it  evidenct 
adduced,  proved,  12,845  ;  thinks  this  pracUce  in  hsrmosj 
with  decision  of  High  Court  in  case  Gordon  v,  Scott  in 
November  1891 — nature  of,  and  judgment  in  case,  12,846- 
12,853  ;  states  the  number  ofarrests  followed  by  conviction, 
Ice,  12,856  ;  and  ratio  of  urrests  to  popiilatioo,  12,867- 
12,871  ;  proportion  of  petty  offenders  drunk  when  arrested, 
12,872-12,877;  definition  of  habitual  offender,  12,884, 
12,991-13,000;  pay  day  drunkards,  12,885, 12,888,  It  014 ; 
thinks  inquiry  on  habituals  should  be  «ither  belore  Sheriff 
or  Magistrate',  12,905-12,909  ;  power  of  initiating  Moceed. 
ings  being  with  Procurator-Fiscal,  Inspector  of  Poor  or 
relatives  of  habitual,  13,015  ;  consider  habituals  when  at 
liberty  a  source  of  contamination,  12,920,  12,921 ;  thiuka 
it  might  act  as  a  restraint  if  some  were  allowed  time  to 
pay  fines  imixisud,  12,931-12,942  ;  thinks  the  smaller  ratio 
of  police  to  i>opulatiou  in  Dundee  partly  accounts  for 
difference  in  arrests  between  it  and  Glasgow,  12,960- 
12,968  ;  thinks  a  system  of  reform  colonies  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  habituals,  12,969-12,973  ;  progiortioa  of  re- 
committals in  Dundee,  13,005-13,007  ;  thinks  petty  thefts 
closely  associated  with  drunkenness,  13,017-13,020  ;  does 
not  approve  of  public  birching,  13,025-13,027;  erideuca 
led  in  cases  of  impoi tuning,  13,028-13,042. 


DEWAR,  Mr  John  Alex. 

Lord  Provost  of  Perth,  6291  ;  vagrancy  pretty  prevalent, 
629.'>-6301  ;  probable  reasons  for  increase  of  appitshensioni, 
C303-6306  ;  would  punish  severely  publicans  supplying 
drink  to  pci-sons  notined  as  habitual  drunkards,  6312-4316  ; 
and  would  restrict  dealings  of  ]>awnbrokcrs  with  such, 
6314  ;  opinion  of  self  and  magistrates  is  that  habitoal 
di-unkards  should  be  detsined  iu  reformatory  institutions 
to  be  maintained  by  Municiiiality  and  Government,  6318- 
6322. 


DIPSOMANIA 

Definition  of. 

Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne,  15,095. 
Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  p.  527. 


DISCHARGED  PRISONERS  AID  SOCIETY. 

Nature  and    amount  of  work  done  and   results, 
7998,  11,15.}. 


DOIG,  Mr  \Vm. 

liailie  of  Dandee,  and  connected  with  Sooiety  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  13,044  ;  states  number  of  children 
sent  to  Industrial  Schools,  13,046-13,051  ;  and  describes 
operations  of  Society  in  Dundee,  13,063-13,057  ;  parents 
made  to  contribute  to  maintenance  of  children  in  Industrial 
Schools,  where  iKissible,  13,058-13,064  ;  nnotes  their 
liability  tmder  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Cliildren  Act, 
13,161  ;  contributions  by  Town  Council  to  Reformatory 
Institutions,  13,067-13,069 ;  small  number  of  vngrant 
children  in  Dundee,  13,078-13,080  ;  and  number  of  gipsy 
children,  13,081  ;  recommends  boarding-out  and  employ- 
ment at  farm  work  for  such  in  preference  to  congregating 
in  one  Institution,  13,083,  13,151  ;  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  this  proposal,  13,089-13,108 ;  School  Board  does  not 
concern  themselves  about  vagrant  children,  13,144-13,148  ; 
a  number  sheltered  in  Society's  Shelters,  13,129-13,131 ; 
only  one  case  of  cruelty  among  tinkers,  13,132  ;  in  which 
Sheriff  would  not  convict  of  ex|K)sing  child,  holding  it  to  be 
the  immemorial  right  of  a  gipsy  to  sleep  in  open  air 
13,134  ;  would  make  It  illegal  to  live  in  tanti,  13,150; 
explains  origin  and  scope  of  Curr  Refuge,  13,110. 


DONALDSON,  Mr  Willum. 

Secretary  to  Prison  Commission,  2620 ;  statistics  show 
apprehensions  for  i>etty  offences  to  have  increased  six  per 
cent  sraco  1884,-2621-2626,  2671-2672  ;  87  per  cent,  of 
those  apprehended  were  convicted,  2626  ;  number  of  pledges 
forfeited,  2627-2629  ;  ratio  of  total  a])prebeusiou8  to  popu- 
lation considerably  decreased  since  1890,  2632  ;  number  of 
juveniles  sent  to  prison,  2646-2647,  and  2661-2667,  2684  ; 
show  considerable  decrease,  2648  ;  three-fourths  of  juvenile 
prisoners  are  Iwys,  2661-2663  ;  decrease  due  to  influence  of 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  School,  2649  ;  tbinka  juveniles 
should  be  committed  direct  to  such  institations,  2650- 
2667  ;  education  of  juvenile  prisoners,  2698-2699  ;  whipping 
as  substitute  for  imprisonment,  number  for  1893,  2658- 
2660 ;  statistics  of  importuning  for  prostitntien  included 
under   'Police  and  Guild  Offences'  in  Annual  Returns, 
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2974-2678  ;  eonld  bo  separated  if  instructed,  2879-2880 ; 
prisoners  from  outlying  districts  dischnrged  from  E<linbnrgh 
Prison,  2685-2686 ;  mostly  tramps  whose  centre  is  Edin- 
burgh, 2687-2689  ;  steps  taken  oy  Prison  Commissioners 
to  stop  sale  of  railway  tickets,  2690-2693  ;  Reformatories 
for  trentment  of  habitual  drunkards  should  be  maintained 
by  local  taxation  aided  by  contributions  from  Treasury, 
2631-2639  2694-2697  ;  present  anniul  cost  per  prisoner, 
2641  ;  estimated  annual  cost  of  babituals,  2642-2645. 


DRINK  "CURES." 

Useless,  2918,  3166,  7961,  8042. 
Worthless  as  a  cure  for  drunkenness,  8587. 


DRUNK  AND  INCAPABLE. 

Methods  of  dealing  with  offence  in  QIasgow  prior 

and  subsequent  to  1873,  406. 
in  Aberdeen  county,  locked  up  and  liberated  nest 

morning,  7705. 


DUNLOP,  Professor  Jas. 

Senior  Surgeon,  Glasgow  Lock  Hospital,  &c.,  11,893 ;  no 
powers  of  compulsory  detention  and  does  not  desire  such, 
I1,894a.,  11.895  ;  considers  drink  a  result  of  prostitution, 
11,897, 11,916,  11,917  ;  thinks  Glnsgow  decidedly  freer  of 
flaunting  vice  than  in  former  years,  11,899,  11,903  ;  and 
better  than  Edinbnrgli,  11. 899 a. -11, 902 ;  thinks  prostitutes 
are  dealt  fairly  with  in  Glasgow,  11,906,  11,918-11,915; 
and  accounts  for  large  number  arrested  by  difference  in  class 
of  population,  11,907-11,909  ;  thinks  present  sentences  on 
prostitutes  not  reformative,  11,918  ;  considers  the  compul- 
sory detention,  for  lengthened  periods,  of  habitual 
drunkards  very  desirable,  11,910-11,912  ;  but  would  not 
deal  so  with  prostitutes  unless  also  habitual  drunkards, 
11,920,  11,921  ;  Glasgow  Lork  Hospitil  not  open  to  students 
as  in  Edinburgh,  11,922,  11,923  ;  girls  frequently  return 
six  times  in  n  year,  11,921 ;  accommodation  and  period  of 
detention,  11,928-11,930. 


EDUCATION. 

Memo,  rt  children  of  vasi'onts  and  tinkers  (Mies 
F.  C.  Stevenson),  p.  562. 


EDUCATION  ACTS. 

Summary  of  the  compulsory  clauses  (Miss  F.  C. 
Stevenson),  p.  561. 


EDUCATION    OF    VAGRANT    AND    TINKER 
CHILDREN. 

Committed  to  a  central  industrial  school  supported 
by  local  and  imperial  funds,  7272,  7302. 

Scottish  Education  Act  inapplicable  to  gipsy  chil- 
dren, 13,283. 


EMPLOYMENT,    OUTDOOR,    FOR  HABITUAL 
OFFENDERS  AND  DRUNKARDS. 

Secommended  by 

BaUie  Gulland,  2519. 

Capt.  Christie,  2563. 

Dr  Clouston,  2975. 

Lord  Provost  Low,  8100. 

Mr  D.  M.  Saunders,  13,642. 

Three  branches  of  agriculture  suggested,  p.  674. 


ENGLAND. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
LENE  ASYLUMS. 
LUMS. 


WOMEN    IN    MAQDA- 
See  MAGDALENE  ASY- 


Market-gardening  and  poultry-farming,  9707,  9721. 
Poultry-farming  and  dairy  work,  13,646. 


The  mnch  lower  ratio  of  arrests,  when  compared 
with  Scotland,  for  petty  offences  explained, 
pp.  612-516. 


FACTORY  ACTS. 

No  provision  relieving  charitable  institutions 
where  laundry  and  other  work  is  done, — Miss 
Paterson,  12,6"45, 12,656. 


FERGUSSON,  Mrs  A.  A. 

Scope  of  Glasgow  Houses  of  Shelter,  1214-1215  ;  ^for 
women  only,  and  chiefly  discharged  prisoners  convicted 
of  drunkenness,  1216,  1218,  1293  ;  a  large  proportioD 
married  women,  1275,  1313-1316  ;  kept  in  homes  for 
twnlve  months,  1222  ;  longer  if  speciuUy  desired,  1287  ; 
shorter  terms  found  unsatisfactory,  1320  ;  no  money  given 
to  inmates,  1222,  1310-1311 ;  except  to  few  trusted  women, 
1256,  1260  ;  occupations  followed,  1264,  1278-1279, 
1289,  1302-1304  ;  average  hours  of  labour,  1333-1334  ; 
total  proceeiJs  of  labour,  1224-1225,  1319  ;  privileges  after 
six  months'  residence,  1239-1240  ;  no  power  of  compulsory 
detention.  1241-1243,  1270,  1322  ;  but  little  ditliculty 
found  in  keeping  for  twelve  months,  1252, 1267  ;  situations 
for  inmates  on  expiry  of  year,  1253  ;  traces  not  now  kept 
of  former  inmates,  though  many  come  back  to  see  matron, 
1264  ;  no  alcohol  given,  1312  ;  no  classification  of  inmates, 
1325-1828  ;  houses  not  officially  inspected,  1305  ;  enter- 
tainments to  inmntes,  1331  ;  about  one-third  of  inmates 
are  reformed,  1283,  1321  ;  relative  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment,  1835-1336.  Government  aid  asked  for, 
1837. 


FERRIER,  Mr  Andrew. 

Inspector  of  Poor,  St.  Cuthbcrt's  Parish,  Edinburgh,  3691  ; 
}iari8h  i>opulation,  rental,  paupers,  kc,  3692-3695 ;  power 
of  separating  parents  and  cliilciren,  3696-3699  ;  further 
powers  needed,  3791-3799  ;  children  mostly  tnrn  out  well, 
8600,  3801  ;  analysis  of  applicants  for  relief,  3700-3713  ; 
11  per  cent  of  applications  due  to  drink,  3784-8790  ;  fre- 
quency of  applications  by  same  person  in  different  parts  of 
country  involving  great  expense,  3725-8754  ;  would  make 
this  penal,  390l  ;  suggests  that  law  against  begging  be 
vigorously  enforced  in  counties,  3756,  3756,  3826  ;  and 
that  parochial  boards  should  have  power  to  detain  migratory 
paupers,  8757-3759,  3810-3816  ;  able-bodied  but  inveterate 
idlers  and  vagrants  should  be  sent  to  labour  settlements 
as  in  Germany,  3765-3771  ;  thinks  Parochial  Boards  would 
contribute  towards  maintenance,  3887,  3888  ;  and  that 
vacant  poorhouse  accommodation  might  be  utilized,  3892  ; 
respectable  poor  being  kept  separate,  3895  ;  separate  ward 
for  unfortunate  women,  8913-3916;  prevalance  of  drinking 
of  methylated  spirits,  3802-3809  ;  discourages  sending  of 
children  to  Industrial  Schools,  3908 ;  boarding  out  more 
successful,  3910. 


FINANCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

By  Oovemment  Subvention  bnvards  cxpenu  o/  HatniudU. 

Mr  J.  R  Motion,  391. 

Thinks  Parochial  Boards  would  contribute. 

Mr  Ferrier,  3887. 

By  Local  Amismenit,  Imperial  Funds,  and  Philanthropic 
Agenda. 

Rev.  Dr  M'Ewcn,  639-540. 

By  Local  and  Imperial  Funds. 

Dr  Yellowlees,  1411,  1420. 

Bev.  R.  Pryde,  1570. 

Mr  D.  Morrin,  1672-1683. 

Dr  A.  Peddie,  2298. 

Bailie  Walcot,  2458-2459. 

Bailie  Gulland,  2522-2523. 

Mr  W.  Donaldson,  2631,  2694. 

Sheriff  Blair,  4393. 

Lord  Provost  Dewar,  6318,  63S8. 

Bailie  Meams,  7873. 

Father  Holder,  8405. 

Dr  Nicolson,  13,877. 

Dr  Norman  Kerr,  14,262. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1835. 


FINANCIAL  QUESTIONS— con<Mi««</.. 

J^  Imjgerial  GraiUs. 

Mr  A.  Porter,  6002. 
Lord  Provost  Low,  8094. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  13,472. 

By  Local  Authorities. 

Rev.  R.  Howie,  1617. 
Rev.  R.  Henderson,  6114. 
Mr  J.  0.  Irons,  5901. 
Mr  D.  Lewia>  3056. 

Municipalities  should  provide  Betreats. 

Rev.  Dr  Smith,  5632. 
By  Government  Orant  and  Vohtni/ary  Contriiutions. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson,  6191. 

,   By  labour  ofinmaMs  and  impfrial  funds. 

By  labour  nf  ininates. 

Mr  T.  Wvnes!.,  7468. 
Mr  A.  M'Keiizie,  7717. 

By  public  rates. 

Dr  Rorie,  13,587. 

FINES. 

Fines  paid  in  8  Prisons  in  1894-1895,  after  recep- 
tion, p.  594. 

Number  imprisoned  on  28th  March  1895  in  default 
of  payment  of,  p.  623. 

Proposal  Rs  to  fines  and  imprisonmeot  by  Mr. 
Nupier,  and  experiment,  pp.  628-629. 

Experiment  at  Barlinnie  by  Mr.  Taylor,  p.  643. 

Fines  and  pledges  paid  into  11  police  exchequers 
during  1893,  p.  643. 

"FINISH"    DRINKING    AND    METHYLATED 
SPIRITS,  277,  1666,  J  726,  3892. 

FIRST  OFFENDERS  ACT. 

Fewer  children  in  prison,  3408. 
Not  applied  to  petty  offenders,  7002. 
Great  good  has  accrued,  13,218. 

FRASER,  Mr  James. 

Chief  Constnble  of  Artsylosliiro,  11,430  ;  only  very  excep- 
tional cases  of  drunkenness  broiijjlit  to  trial  in  coauty,ll,434, 
11,435,  11,506,  11,507,  11,670-11,6/8  ;  no  bye-laws  re- 
ganliug  vagrancy  presently  in  operation,  11,437  ;  quotes 
circulars  thereaneut  by  County  Council  ajid  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  11,441-11,446  ;  apprehensions  for  begging  in 
baritlis,  11,454-11,456  ;  none  in  comity,  11,467  ;  a  large 
number  of  gipsies,  11,468  ;  not  however  serious  offenders, 
11,468-11,472  ;  their  cliilJn-n  utterly  uCKlccted,  11,474  ; 
sa^ests  their  being  sent  to  industrial  school  or  other  in- 
stitntion,  11,477,  11,542  ;  no  shelters  for  tramps  in  county, 
and  one  hospital  atTarbert,  11,493-11,495;  thinks  powers 
anent  vagrancy  and  drunkenness  in  Burgh  Police  Act 
should  be  extended  to  counties,  11,499,  11,500,  11,545  ; 
favours  whipping  for  juveniles  in  preference  to  imprison- 
ment, 11,623,  11,524  ;  considers  the  stigma  attaching  to  in- 
carceration in  local  police  cells  ns  great  as  that  attached  to 
imprisonment,  11,528  ;  and  thinks  a  lar^e  number  of 
licensed  pedlars  are  virtually  vagrants,  11,582. 

FREE  EDUCATION. 

Caused  a  decrease  in  number  of  defaulting  parents, 
4497. 

OAIRDNER,  Prof.  W.  T. 

Professor  of  Medicine,  Glasgow  iTnivcrsity,  and  a  Physician- 
in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  654-655 ;  has  read  several  papers 
on  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards  before  various  learned 
societies,  656-659  ;  unanimous  medical  experience  that 
the  Law  requires  to  be  strengthened  by  compulsory  powers 
to  coufiue  such,  669,  713  ;  medical  aspeot  of  drunkenness 
both  a  disease  and  a  vice,  660-661  ;  impossible  to  fix 
periods  of  detention  through  want  of  experience,  661-664, 
682  ;  but  considers  less  than  one  year  useless  for  habituals, 
665-666,  684-686,  698,  702,  705-706,  709-710 ;  though 
shorter  periods  or  none  at  all  might  serve  in  incipient  cases, 
698,  700-701  ;  present  state  of  law  very  unsatisfactory, 
gives  example,  094,  667,  691,  695,  697  ;  law  in  relation  to 
delirium  tremens,  668-671.;  impossible  to  draw  line 
between  habitual  drunkeni^eas  and  insanity  to  meet  all 
cases,  672-673  ;  inadequacy  of  proe«nt  method  of  voluntary 
surrender  to  confinement,  674-677,  707,  712  ;  resume  of 


own  piopoeals,  678,  688-;  drmvkcnncsaia  celatiaa  toterioDS 
urime,  676-630,  726-728  ;  in  any  legislation  habitual  most 
be  made  to  I'eel  his  degrailation,  680-681  ;  the  iaitiatiTe  in 
dealing  with  habituals  should  bo  with  family  and  not  with 
the  doctor,  687,  696,  714  ;  habitual  drunkenness  fT(»}oent 
amongst  better  classes  and  both  sexes,  ^9-690 ;  dmidceg- 
uess  pej-  St  should  be  noticed  by  police,  692,  699,  727  ;  treat- 
ment recommended  by  commission  of  1893,  713;  wonld 
suggest  emioiutiag  curator  bonis  or  trustee  on  babitaal'i 
estate,  who  should  not  however  be  a  relative,  678,  688, 
716-721  ;  inebriate  homes  should  be  under  control  and  not 
private,  723  ;  and  inebriety  kept  distinct  from  lunacy,  724 ; 
heredity  and  drunkenness,  732-783  ;  supervision  of  pnhlic-. 
houses,  729-731. 

GARR0\7,  Mr.  Jambs. 

Chief  Constable  of  Perth  City,  7307  ;  considen  sentences 
on  habitual  offenders  should  be  more  severe,  7312  ;  penalties 
for  drunkenness  insuthcicnt  in  counties,  7315-7317  ;  no 
steps  taken  to  cite  those  who  forfeit  pledge^  7820-73t&; 
cases  of  forfeited  pledges  not  reckoned  as  convictions  in 
Perth  Cil^*,  but  are  in  County,  7S24-7334  ;  percentage  ot 
forfeitures,  7348-7350,  7436-7438 ;  sharp  sentences  on 
habitual  criminals  often  effective,  7339-7341 ;  reasons  for 
large  increase  in  number  of  apprehensions,  7342-7359, 
7886-7401  ;  beneficial  results  of  increased  penalties  for 
drunkenness  under  Bur^h  Police  Act,  7363-7377  ;  vagrancy 
in  Perth,  7421  ;  female  tramps  attracted  by  Honse  of 
Shelter,  7331-7388 ;  number  oi  re-convictions  within  the 
year,  7402-7420. 

GEDDES,  Mr.  Wu. 

Governor  Dundee  Prison,  13,167 ;  oonsideis  babitoal 
offenders  principally  females,  13,171 ;  and  recommittals  in 
Dundee  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  in  Gla^w, 
13,178;  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  work  for  fmiale 
prisoners,  13,172-13,175  ;  considers  the  appointment  of 
young  men  in  jdace  of  large  number  of  policemen  super- 
annuated reasonably  accounts  for  recent  increase  innnnibet 
of  arrests,  13,181,  13,190;  sentences  for  drunkenness 
materially  increased  since  passing  of  Burgh  Police  Act, 
13,195  ;  thinks  great  )(ood  has  accrued  from  operation  of 
l-'irst  Otfendei-s  Act,  and  an  incalculable  amount  ot  harm  from 
the  continued  repetition  of  short  sentences,  13,218;  saggestx 
ahnrp  sentences  after  two  or  three  convictions,  13,219- 
13,222  ;  wife-beaters  more  sharnlv  dealt  with  by  magis- 
trates than  by  Sheriff,  13,223-13,331  ;  not  many  jayenile 
prisoners,  13,232  ;  and  only  a  few  admit  having  been  pre- 
viously in  a  Beformatory  or  Industrial  School,  13,241- 
13,246  ;  committal  of  weak-minded  and  insane  prisonen, 
13,316,  13,216,  13,251-13,257;  accounts  for  iooreiMd 
prison  population  last  year,  13,258-13,264  ;  namber  of 
prisoners  liberated  on  payment  of  fine,  13,266-18,376; 
sugi^ts  that  loafers  dependent  for  payment  of  fine  on 
earnings  of  female  associates,  &c.,  slionld  not  have  option  of 
fine,  13,266,  18,278-13,277  ;  considers  long  periods  of 
separate  confinement  detiimental,  13,247,  18,250 ;  no 
means  at  present  for  identifying  habitual  petty  offendeis 
comiug  from  other  districts,  but  suggorts  exteosioi  4 
system  of  recording  distinctive  mai'ks  to  such,  13,203- 
13,213. 

GILCHRIST,  Mr  Wm. 

Superintendent  of  Edinburgh  Niifht  Asylam,  4646; 
shelters  arti2ans,  labourers,  women  and  childrea,  A(V, 
also  by  arrangement  paupers  too  late  for  admission  to  poor- 
house,  4665  ;  number  sheltered  last  year,  4570-4572A ; 
averages  of  men  and  women,  4673,  4574  ;  trades  represented; 
4668,  4678  ;  percentage  of  artizans,  4560,  4577,  4864-4664; 
number  of  boys  admitteti,  4628-4638,  4711-4715  ;  Uigem- 
crease  in  admissions  between  1883  and  1898  partly  due  to 
trade  depression,  4621,  4639,  4S40  ;  a  large  number  of  u- 
mates  ultimately  become  beggars,  4588  ;  begging  much  en- 
couraged by  indiscriminate  alms-jriving,  4597  ;  causes  ot 
]>rostitution,  4605-4611,  4649-4651  ;  considers  prostitatiop 
more  obtrusive  in  Glasgow,  4616-4C18  ;  no  labour  test  in 
asylum,  but  considers  such  desirable,  4642-46(0,  4687- 
4d89  ;  cost  per  head,  4670  ;  deserving  cases  helped  pecuni- 
arily, 4682-4686. 

GIPSIES  AND  TINKERS. 

Camping  out,  and  powers  of  dealine  witi  them 

6945. 
Rutio  of  apprehensions,  6649. 
Make  it  illegal  to  live  in  tents,  13,150. 

GORDON,  Major  D.  F. 

Chief  Constable,  Aberdeenshire,  7651  ;  census  of  Tsgrancy, 
7664;  vibrancy  in  county  not  excessive,  7656;  tmkers 
usually  inoffensive,  7656,  7681  ;  children's  education 
neslected,  7660 ;  of  which  police  aad  School  Board  take 
little  or  no  cognisance,  7661,  7662,  7689,  78*0;  licensed 
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?edlars  greater  sonrce  of  aniMgraDC*  than  vtgnota,  7^7r 
672,  7684;  conrfdfcrs  that  '  ptovisioifs  of  BuVgh  Pdtic* 
Act  re^rding  drankeDness  and  vignacy  should  be 
exteuded  to  counties,  7674 ;  thinks  vagrant  children 
should  be  sent  early  to  ludustrial  School,  7tfS7  ;  persona 
charged  in  county  with  being  drunk  and  incapable  usually 
locked  up  and  liberated  next  morning,  7705,  7710. 


ORAHAME,  Mr  John. 

Sheriff-Substitute  of  County  of  Perth,  6695 ;  previlcnoe  of 
vagrancy  and  masterful  begging,  6697-6703  ;  county  bye- 
laws  against  begging  fouua  effective,  6710,  6734  ;  farther 
powers  needed  for  ueaUug  with  id'ie  vajaants  havin;;  no 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  6711,  6713,  6717,  6752-6760  ; 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  vagrancy,  6728-6730  j  does 
not  think  trnmps  are  mucb  engaged  l>y  farmers  during 
summer,  6763-6768 ;  favours  |>utting  certain  offenders 
under  caution  for  good  behaviour,  6779-6781. 

GRANT,  Miss  E. 

Prison  experience,  S496-3496 ;  population  of  Edinburgh 
prison  on  specified  date,. 9497  ;  anahrses  of  crimes  dunged, 
previous  convictions,  nationality  and  parentage,  Ac,  3498- 
8607 ;  considers  short  sentences  for  habitual  otfenders 
useless  as  a  deterrent,  S529-3530,  3562,  3581,  8591 ;  trould 
con8ne  imclaimatka  in  poorhouses  for  life,  with  imprison- 
ment if  refractory,  3510  ;  the  more  ho|>eAt1  to  be 
imprisoned  for  lengthened  periods  under  separation  and 
strict  (iifioipline,  8514-8516,  3619-8520,  8.'Sfi4,  8673-3577, 
3687-8569  ;  wHh  snbecqnent  transfer  to  indnstrial  inetitn- 
tion  for  training,  8563  ;  evils  of  association,  3517,  8664, 
8684 ;  at  preaent  long  sentenoea  are  frequently  effective, 
8681-8689,  SS37,  3661 ;  domestic  service  suitable  for 
females  who  bave  been  under  strict  disciplinary  training, 
8638-3(35,  3648  ;  proatitates  imprisoned  mostly  of  poorer 
elaw,  8640-8647  ;  sentences  very  unequal,  3641,  3548- 
8666;  drink  and  habituality,  3556-8660 ;  effects  of  inoreased 
seatenoes  in  Olasgow,  3581-3582;  work  of  Dranbank 
Inatittttion,  8666-3572,  8689-8690. 


GRAY,  Mr  R.  C. 

Direetor  and  Law  Agent  of  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Omeltjr  to  Children,  .4758  ;  former  and  present  legislative  < 
powers,  4769-4765 ;  specimen  cases,  4768-4771 ;  status  of 
soeiety  as  to  initiating  prosecutions,  4772-4779 ;  Sheriff 
may  order  detention  of  children  in  Society's  shelters,  4773, 
4781-4786  ;  them  shelters  and  poorhouses  are  recognised 
aa  'plaCM  of  safety'  under  tlie  Act,  4806-4811,  4888  ; 
children  frequently  taken  in  case  of  one  neglecting  parent 
and  retained  against  will  of  other,  4813-4820  ;  in  Glasgow 
children  over  seven  y«ars  of  age  sent  to  Indnstrial  School, 
488^4824 ;  Parochial  Boards  and  power  of  detention  of 
ohildren,  4826-4828,  4882-4885,  4889-4892 ;  richer  classes 
sometimes  dealt  with,  gives  instance,  4831 ;  definition  of 
neglected  child,  4876 ;  power  of  dealing  with  habitual 
drunkards,  4898-4899 ;  cases  of  ohildren  against  whom 
offences  under  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  have  been 
committed,  4900-4906  ;  diBloolt  to  deal  with  on  aocoont 
of  eoiraption,  4907,  4908 ;  sometimes  sent  to  Dean  Bank 
Inttitation,  4909  ;  admonition  and  remonatranoe  with 
offenders  very  often  eHective,  4912-4916 ;  average  cost  of 
a  child's  maintenance,  4917  ;  employment  found  fbr  some, 
4924,  4926  ;  but  most  restored  to  parents,  4927  ;  children 
attend  board  schools,  4938  ;  charges  against  mothers  pre- 
dominate, 4941-4943 ;  intemperance  more  frequent  among 
women,  4944. 

GSEIG,  Mr  Qboroe. 

Inspector  of  Poor,  City  Parish,  Edinburgh,  8827-3829 ; 
accounts  for  prevalence  of  vagrancy  in  parish,  8830-3837, 
3921 ;  many  able-bodied  vagrants  feign  disablement  to 
secure  relief,  3838-8841 ;  English  system  of  casual  wards 
responsible  for  some  of  this,  3841-3848  ;  number  of  habitual 
vagrant,  begging,  and  inebriate  classes,  with  examples, 
8849-3861  ;  advocates  detention  of  migratory  paupers  for 
lengthened  period  in  reformatory  institutions,  3862-8864, 
3876-8876,  SSSl'-SSBS.  3886,  3898,  8930;  and  thinks 
Parochial  Boards  would  contribute  towards  maintaining 
them,  8886;  poorhouses  might  be  utilised,  8889,  3928- 
3926 ;  does  not  consider  powers  of  compulsory  detention 
for  a  short  period  desirable,  8865,  3874-3875,  8877-3880, 
3896-3897  ;  powers  for  detention  of  pauper  children  desir- 
able, 8866-78  ;  boarding-out  system,  3903  ;  very  satisfactory 
where  period  of  detention  is  long  enough,  8904,  3912 ; 
parents  often  claim  children  when  of  use  as  wage  earners, 
8905-3908  ;  separate  ward  desirable  for  fallen  women, 
3913-3915. 

GULLAND,  Bailie  John. 

Thinks  women  preponderate  in  habitual  class,  2517-2518  ; 
the  only  cure  prolonged  detsntion  at  usefol  work,  2619  ; 


period  of  detention  to  range  from  six  months  to-two:  'ns«h 
2520  ;  homes  should  be  under  local  control  bW  not  wUdl^ 
depmdeut  on  local  taxes,  2522-2633  ;  considers  that 
persons  twice  convicted' for  beating  parents  or  wife  should 
be  dealt  with  as  an  habitual  otfender,  2526 ;  and  where 
husband  is  convicted  of  habitual  wife  assault  the  proceeds 
of  his  labonr  in  prison  should  go  to  Parochial  Anthorities 
for  behoof  of  family,  25S6  ;  thinks  ]iroartitates  of  long 
'  etamding  bopelees,  2iB27  ;  would  deal  susrtlv  wHh  able- 
bodied  beggars,  attengthening  the  General  Police  Act  there- 
snent,  2528-2630  ;  would,  m  case  of  habitnals,  welcome 
grtater  facilities  forjodicial  st^ration  of  husband  and  wife, 
safeguarding  children,  and  witU  optioa  of  reunion  after 
reformation  if  desired,  2634-2642. 

GUTHRIE,  Alex. 

.  Ex-ooovict,  complains  of  peruention  by  polics  while  on 
licence,  13,528-13,533  ;  diScolty  of  getting  cmffoyment, 
13,535  ;  considers  the  State  should  provide  work  on  the 
land  for  nnemployed,  18,639  ;  thinks  loiig  periods  of 
solitary  confinement  injurious  to  prisoner's  health,  18,674, 
13,675. 

HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS. 

Two  articles  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  on  legislation, 

p.  525,  &c. 
Parliamentary  history  of  same,  p.  629,  &c. 
Creation  of  special  asylums  for  stich  in  Paris,  p.  568. 
Considered  semi-lunatics,  I960. 
Inqniry  as  in  case  of  lunatics,  3894. 
Application  by  relatives,  Procurator-Fiscal,  or  In- 
spector or  Poor,  accompanied  by  two  medical 

certificates  and  inqtiiry  before  Sheriff,  4870- 

4380. 
Large  number  do  not  come  under  notice  of  police, 

3602. 
R^arded  as  lunatics,  and  to  be  confined  in  asylmns, 

3116. 
Voluntary  submission  accomplished  nothing,  7081. 
Barely  criminals,  7976. 
Declared  such  after  evidence  of  friends  and  medical 

testimony,  8029,  8033. 
Inquiry  before  Sheriff,  as  in  lunacv,  10,019. 
Inquiry  before  Sheriff,  assisted  by  Assessors  and 

medical  testimony  (Dr  Batty  TukeX  12,686. 
Inqniry  before  Sheriff,  either  private  or  public, 

13,638. 
Would  treat  voluntary  separate  from  compulsory, 

14,142. 


HABITUAL  DRUNKENNESS. 
A  tpedalform  of  /ntanity. 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  p.  924. 

A  Disease. 

Dr  J.  C.  Will,  7959. 
Dr  Norman  Kerr,  14,222. 

jDutateamd  Vice. 

Prof.  Gairdner,  660-661. 
Dr  Yellowlees,  1353-1354. 
Dr  Clouston,  2862-2863. 
Sir  Douglas  Maclagan,  5696. 
Rev.  Mr  Macrae,  8575. 

Closely  aliied  te  Insanity. 

Dr  A.  Peddle,  2282-2888. 
Dr  Clouston,  2866-2868. 

ImpotnbU  in  all  eons  to  draw  hint  hitwem  it  ani  iMantty. 

Pro£  Gairdner,  672-673. 
Would  discriminate  between  "Pay-day"  Drunkards  emd 

vxrthUss  Sabitvals. 

Bailie  S.  Chisholm,  145. 

Mr  J.  R  Motion,  389. 

Bailie  W.  Primrose,  944,  967. 

Sir  Jas.  Russell,  1979. 

Aecoumtsfor  90  per  cent.  ofpMy  offeiwet. 

Mr  D.  Morrin,  1711. 
Penalty  should  be  same  in  Counties  a»  in  Burghs. 

Mr  Porter,  5062. 

HABITUAL  OFFENDERS. 

Definition  qf. 

Bailie  S.  Chisholm,  6  convictions  within  year,  133. 
Mr  J.  B.  Motion,  0  convietions  within  way  period, 
321. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1895. 


HABITUAL  OFFE^iERS— continued. 

Mr  J.  Boyd,  not  prepared  to  fix  number  of  convic- 
tions, 412. 

Mr  Jos.  Taylor,  3  or  4  convictions  within  year,  865. 

Bailie  Ure  Primrose,  frequent  convictions  &ud  fre- 
onent  pawnings,  924. 

Rev.  R  Howie,  4  convictions  within  1  year,  1607. 

Mr  W.  Henderson,  3  convictions  within  1  year, 
2168. 

Bailie  Walcot,  frequent  convictiohs  closely  follow- 
ing each  other,  2421. 

Bailie  GuUand,  2  convictions  for  asaaultiog  wife  or 
parents,  2525. 

Bev.  H.  M.  Campbell,  7  convictions  during  life, 
3393. 

Mr  A.  Porter,  10  convictions  during  3  years,  6912. 

Sir  Dot^las  Maclagan,  after  7  conviulioas  witliin  1 
or  2  years,  5671. 

Mr  Wyness,  3  offences  in  1  year,  7468. 

Bailie  Meams,  4  convictions  within  1  year,  7917. 

Lord  Provost  Low,  4  convictions  and  upwards, 
8086. 

Father  Holder,  4  convictions  and  upwards,  8403. 

Mr  D.  Dewar,  3  convictions,  13,884. 

Mr  Angus,  7  convictions  witliin  several  years,  9108. 

Dr  Norman  Kerr.  So  many  convictions  and  medical 
testimony,  14,283. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  Female  HabitiiaU  in  Glasgow,  1815. 

Six  hundred  Males  and  Females  in  Edinburgh,  2232. 

Powers  of  dealing  with  such  considered  ample,  if  used,  2321. 

Should  be  deprived  of  right  of  Voting,  2.384-2.387. 

Present  treatment  ineffective,  4413. 

Present  methods  useless,  8026. 

Estimated  Annual  Cost,  2642-2645. 

Imprisonmejit  no  good  effect,  12,089a. 

Statement  hy  Col.  M'Hardy,  p.  610,  <£c 

Number  apprehended'  by  police  5   tinws   and    uptcards, 
p.  544,  <t«. 

Committed  to  jmson  4  times  and  vpvcards,  p.  549  ;  6  times 
and  upwards,  p.  550. 

The  term  unknmvn  to  the  laic  of  >v'iillanit  (I'lnfessor  Doix 
Wilson),  Foreign  Laus  re,  p.  550. 

HAMILTON,  Mr  Wm. 

Chief  Constable,  Govan,  8712 ;  thinks  difference  in  ratio  of 
arrest  for  petty  olfences  in  Glasgow  and  Govan  accounted 
for  by  difference  in  police  administration,  8720,  8804-8S14, 
8877-8890  ;  figures  for  Govan  since  1876,  8783-8793  ; 
difference  in  class  of  population,  8718,  8719  ;  increased 
penalty  for  drunkenness  under  Burfch  Police  Act  not  much 
nsed,  8726-8732,  8905  ;  system  of  liberation  on  ple<lge, 
8785-8738,  8746-8748  ;  cases  of  forfeiture  not  cited  unless 
serious,  8746  ;  and  considers  forfeiture  of  pledge  in  niauy 
cases  a  sufficient  deterrent,  8834,  8835  ;  method  of  dealing 
with  those  found  drunk  and  incapable,  8739-8745  ;  does 
not  consider  ratio  of  police  to  population  afl'cctsthe  number 
of  arrests,  8751-8754  ;  percentage  of  Govan  apprebensions 
being  persons  belonging  to  Glasgow,  and  vice  versa,  8756- 
8772  ;  compares  Govan  with  Perth,  Ayr,  Leitb,  and  Partick, 
8773-8783,  8883-8889  ;  influence  of  trade  prosperity  on 
drunkenness,  8816-8819  ;  disposal  of  juvenile  offendei-s  by 
fines  and  whipping,  8820-8828,  8839-8841  ;  First  Offender 
Act  given  effect  to,  8829,  8830  ;  considers  present  power  of 
dealing  with  petty  offences  sufficiently  deterrent,  8881-8883  ; 
police  court  procedure  as  to  continuing  cases,  8842-8852  ; 
apprehension  and  disposal  of  prostitutes  mostly  belonging 
to  Glasgow,  and  not  dealt  with  prior  to  1882,  8855-8875, 
8904  ;  Govan  not  under-policed,  8898-8908  ;  and  has  very 
little  vagrancy  and  beggmg,  8906,  8907. 

HAEDIE,  Rev.  Mr. 

One  of  deputation  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 
See  under  Col.  Williamson. 

HAY,  M.D.,  Matthew. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  University  of  Aberdeen ; 
Police  Surgeon  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Aberdeen, 
8028  ;  considers  present  methods  of  dealing  with  liabitnals 
useless,  8026,  8041  ;  would  favour  Sheriff  baring  power  to 
declare  one  an  habitnal  offender  after  a  number  of  convictions 
or  after  evidence  by  friends,  &c.,  and  on  medical  testimony, 
8029,  8032,  8033 ;  has  known  cases  of  inebriates  certified 
as  insane  and  committed  to  asylum,  8031,  8034,  8035 ; 
early  treatment  most  desirable  and  hopeful,  8036-8038  ; 
instances  results  in  Elmira,  8040 ;  woidd  fi.x  maximum 
and  minimum  periods  of  detention  within  which  authorities 
might  detain  inebriates,  8039 ;  considers  so-called  '  cnres ' 
for  inebriety  useless,  8042.     _ 


HENDERSON,  D.D.,  The  Rev.  A. 

One  of  deputation  from  Pertlishiro  Committee  on  Vngiancy. 
See  under  Col.  M'ii.liambon. 


HENDERSON,  Rev.  Robbrt. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  Association  for  Reclamation  of  Hubitoal 
Offenders,  Vagrants,  Beggars,  and  Inebriates,  61u3 ;  con- 
siders preiients  methods  ut'  dealing  with  these  have  Tailed 
through  defective  aim  and  legislation,  6105,  6106  ;  the  end 
to  be  aimed  nt  being  the  rerorination  of  the  offender,  6104; 
definition  of  habitual  offenders,  6109,  6110;  power  of 
dealing  with  such  cumpiilsorily  required,  6107  ;  advocatta 
their  detention  till  reformed  in  mial  reformatorieii,  6111, 
6112,  6116 ;  inebriates  being  treate<l  separately,  6117, 
6136-6137,  6141-6146  ;  institutions  to  be  maintained  by 
local  funds,  6114,  6138,  6139,  6446-6153  ;  all  imiintes  to 
be  employed,  6116,  6117,  6140  ;  objections  to  Geiiend 
Booth's  scheme,  6118-6119;  system  at  Elmira,  U.8.A, 
8120-6127. 


HENDERSON,  Mr  Wiluam. 

Been  connected  with  Police  in  Glasgow,  Miuichetter, 
Leeds,  and  presently  in  Eilinburgh,  2061-2064 ;  diSereni^ 
in  apprehensions  for  petty  ulfeuccs  between  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  variously  ucuounted  lor,  2067-2068,  2244-2248 ; 
comparison  of  Edinburgh  and  Leeds,  2068-2071,  where  it 
is  an  offence  for  a  licence-holder  lo  permit  drunkenness  on 
his  premises,  2072-2079,  whereas  all  but  impossible  to 
convict  for  such  offence  in  Edinburgh,  20/6-2077,  2080- 
2085,  2217-2219  ;  comparison  of  l^eds  and  Manchester, 
2090-2U95,  2220-2221  :  summouing  of  persons  chai^  with 
drunkenness  more  prevalent  in  England,  2096-2098; 
difference  of  processes  iu  Leeds,  Gla.<igi>w,  and  £diubui;);h, 
2099-2109  ;  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  con- 
duct for  1893,  2111  ;  great  many  liberated  on  pledge,  who 
invariably  appear,  '21 12-2120 ;  want  of  unuormity  of 
sentences  for  drunkenness,  2120  ;  maximum  rarely  inflicted, 
2121-2126  ;  no  cumnlative  or  uniform  scale  of  penalties  as 
in  England,  2126-2128  ;  previous  convictions  fur  draiiken- 
ness  within  previous  twelve  months  charged  against 
accused  and  proved,  after  conviction  if  necessary,  2129- 
2131  ;  few  tramps  sheltered  iu  Police  Station  though  none 
refused,  2132-2134  ;  accounts  for  difference  between  Edin- 
bnigh  and  Glasgow  in  the  Census  of  Vagrants,  213a,  2189- 
2190 ;  vagrancy  and  begging  prevalent  in  Kdiubargb, 
2136,  2140-2141  ;  evil  aggravated  by  prisoners  from  out 
side  burghs  being  liberated  from  Edinburgh  Prison  and  re- 
maininK  in  city,  2137-2139,  2142,  2191-2192,  2222-2228, 
2269-2270  ;  number  varies  between  summer  and  winter 
2236-2243,  2263  ;  apprehensions  for  prostitution,  2144- 
2166,  2::.'>6-59 ;  effecu  of  lenient  sentences  given,  215$ ; 
predominatiuf;  sentence  68.  or  24  hours,  2166 ;  pro«titat«8 
always  warned  before  apprehended,  2147,  2230-2231  ;  de- 
crease of  prostitutes  concomitantly  with  suppression  of 
brothels,  2169-2163,  2268  ;  efficacy  of  sending  prostitDtea 
to  homes  doubtful,  2208-2204,  2264  ;  definition  of  Habitoal 
Drunkanl,  2168,  2249;  would  discriminate  between  the 
"  Weeds  "  and  occasional  offenders,  2168,  2184,  2256-2252 ; 
estimates  number  of  habituals  in  Edinburgh  at  about  600, 
2232-2233  ;  habituals  should  be  remanded  for  enquiries  aa 
to  antecedents,  2171  ;  ridiculous  anomalies  of  summary  pro- 
cedure in  Edinburgh  Police  and  Burgh  Courts,  2169-2177; 
usual  practice,  2179;  period  of  detention  for  habituals  dcjien- 
dent  on  circumstances  of  each  case,  2186  ;  would  faronr 
notification  of  habituals  to  publioms,  2193  ;  but  woold 
not  restrict  pawnbrokers,  2194-2196 ;  labour  colonies 
should  lie  established  for  treatment  of  habituals,  2197, 
2260-2262  ;  would  regidate  casual  employment  of  boys  ud 
girU  engaged  in  street  vending,  219S-2201  ;  present  treat- 
ment of  police  oH'endera  useless,  2202  ;  prosecutions  by 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  2206-2209 
2214-2216 ;  issue  of  clothine  to  poor  children  by  police 
2210-2213  ;  difficulty  of  dealing  with  disreputable  public 
honses,  2265-2268  ;  urges  necessity  of  dealing  with  children 
to  stop  crop  of  habituals,  2271-76. 


HEREDITY  AND  DIPSOMANIA 

Influence  on  Drunkenness. 
Prof.  Gairdner,  732. 
Dr  Yellowlees,  1359. 

Influence  of  heredity  and  environment  on  fallen  wonun,- 

Mrs  A.  A.  Ferguson,  1335. 
Inflxunce  of  heredity. 

Dr  T.  S.  Clouston,  2882. 
Less  important  than  environment. 

Mr  Quarrier,  10,309. 
No  disease  so  Hwroughly  hereditary. 

Dr  Batty  Tnke,  12,714. 
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HOFFMAN,  Dr  Hbnbt  Westwood. 

Inopector  of  Betrests  nndcr  Inebriates  Acts,  14,029  ;  nature 
of  iuspection,  14,114  ;  uame^  of  retreats  and  licuncees,  with 
iiucoinmodation,  14,082-14,085 ;  all  |>atieiits  under  Inebriates 
Act)  supposed  to  be  Toluutiiry,  14,039  ;  )irocedure  for  recep- 
tion into  a  retreat,  14,040,  14,041 ;  lias  seen  good  results 
arising  from  confinement  aud  treatment,  14,108-14,108 ; 
thinks  it  desirable  that  all  retreats,  licensed  and  unlicensed, 
should  be  under  inspection,  14,0!>8-14,056,  14,070,  14,109  ; 
would  fcubstitute  word  Inebriate  for  llnbitual  drunkard  in 
declaration  under  Inebriates  Acts,  14,067-14,061 ;  and  thinks 
the  attestation  of  one  Magistrate  suificient,  14,063,  14,136  ; 
inebriates  often  liberated  on  licence,  14,072;  and  occasionally 
re-committed  for  violating  parole,  1 4,073  ;  penalties  imposed 
under  Act  on  inebriates  for  violation  of  rules  of  Retreats, 
14,082, 14,083, 14,097  ;  and  on  licencees  and  attendants  for 
negIectofdnty,14,094,14,094A.,  14, 098-14,102;  inmates  not 
compelled  to  work,  14,089  ;  and  often  complain  that  when 
before  attesting  Magistrate  the  effect  of  their  application 
was  not  explained  to  them,  as  required  by  Act,  14,110- 
14,117a.  ;  states  opinion  of  many  licencees  that  more  good 
could  be  done  if  period  of  detention  were  extended  beyond 
oneyear,14,I18-I4,122;  is  personally  satisfied  with  definition 
of  habitual  drunkard  as  contained^n  Inebriates  Acts,  14,133 ; 
would  not  favour  treatment  of  dipsomaniacs  along  with 
lunatics,  14,145  ;  and  would  separate  voluntary  from  com- 
pulsory drunkards,  14,142  ;  states  that  at  present  there  is 
no  Retreat  for  male  inebriates  with  cliarges  under  100 
guineas,  14,154  ;  and  gives  rules  as  to  withholding  letters 
and  parcels  from  inobnates,  14,165-14,160. 


HOLDER,  Rev.  Father. 

For  24  years  iu  Dundee,  8376 ;  does  not  consider  short 
sentences  have  any  deterrent  effect  on  habitual  offenders, 
8879,  8380,  8426-8434  ;  even  long  sentences  with  certain 
classes  of  otfendoi-s  have  little  effect,  8387,  8436-8438  ; 
difficulty  experienced  iu  securing  situations  lor  discharged 
prisoners,  8381-8390 ;  delinition  of  habitual  offender, 
8403  ;  habitual  draukards  should  bn  confined  to  retreats, 
8401,  8402,  8416 ;  retreats  to  lie  maintiined  by  local 
authorities  and  sulwidised  by  Government,  8405 ;  in 
certain  cases  power  of  iuitiatiug  jtrocrcdinps  lor  committal 
should  be  given  to  friends  and  neighbours,  8417-8122  ;  not 
desirable  to  send  working  men  wbo  only  occ.isioually  get 
drunk  to  prison  for  short  iieriods,  8426-8434 ;  drunkenness 
most  common  amongst  women,  8438. 


HOWIE,  Rev.  Robert. 

Represents  Free  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  1698  ;  who 
strongly  favour  IsKislation  for  compulsory  confinement  of 
Habitual  Drunkards,  1599;  and  who  themselves  proposed 
II  few  yean  ago  to  establish  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbytery  a  retreat  for  such,  1600-1606 ;  proposes  that 
■  jiersous  convicted  of  drunkenness  four  times  within  twelve 
months  be  rc^rded  as  habituals,  aud  compulsorily  detained 
till  c\ired,  1607,  1612,  1614  ;  and  that  retreats  be 
establisbeu  and  maintained  by  Local  Authorities,  1607  ; 
also  to  amend  Inebriates  Act  of  1879,  so  as  to  give  to 
relatives  or  two  duly  qualified  medical  men  the  jiower  to 
initiate  proceedings  tinder  which  Habitual  Drunkard  would 
be  committed  to  retreat,  1607  ;  and  that  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1880,  be  extended  so  as  to  empower  Sheriff 
to  send  children  of  habituals  to  Industrial  Schools,  1607  ; 
difiioulty  of  rigidly  defining  an  Habitual  Drunkard,  1616  ; 
(Mrator  might  be  appointed  in  certain  cases,  1617-1619  ; 
compulsory  powers  over  inebriates  in  Natal  and  New 
Zealand,  1620,  1628 ;  restrictions  ou  the  dealings  of 
publicans  and  pawubrokets  with  certified  Habitual 
Drunkards,  1620,  1622,  1028  ;  reasons  for  great  difference 
in  apprehensions  for  petty  otfeuces  between  Glasgow  and 
Oovan,  1625-1627. 


HUTCHISOxV,  Mr. 

One  of  deputation  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagittni-y. 
See  under  Col.  Williamson. 


mCORRIGlBLES. 

Detain  for  life  in  poorbonse,  and  if  refractory  in 
prison,  3310. 


INDETERMINATE  SENTENCES. 

Beet  for  children  sent  to  reformatory  and  indnstrial 

schools,  IU,I97,  10,294. 
As  adopted  in  the  United  States,  pp.  599,  619. 


INDUSTRUL  SCHOOLS. 

Children  of  habituals  to  be  committed  there. 

Rev.  R.  Howie,  1607. 

Committal  of  vngrant  children  to  Industrial  SchooL 

Mr  A.  Porter,  5089. 

Committal  of  vagrant  and  gipsy  children. 

Mr  J.  M'Pherson,  6353,  6468. 

Mr  James  Fraser,  11,477. 

Children  with  physical  infirmity  refused. 

Mr  Rogers,  14,814. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  ACTS. 

Difficulty  of  dealing  with  vagrant  children  under 
Act,  4213. 

Analyais  of  these,  p.  560. 

Juvenile  delinquency  increased,  owing  to  restric- 
tions in  interpretation,  4478. 

Training-ship  boys  mostly  committed  under  Sec. 
14,  8208. 

Begging  or  refractory  children  sent  to  school  tinder 
Sec  14,  9266,  9273. 

Difficulty  in  bringing  vagrant  children  under  pro- 
visions, 13,304. 

Discourages  sending  children,  favours  boarding-out. 

Mr  Ferrier,  3908,  3910. 

Amend  existing  legislation  so  as  to  facilitate  Tagramt 
children  being  sent. 

Lord  Kincaimey,  6967. 

Thinks  School  Boards  have  power  to  erect  and 
maintain  such. 

Mr  Badenoch  Nicolson,  13,348,  &c 


INEBRIATE  HOMES. 

Should  not  be  private. 

Prof.  Gairdner,  723. 

Should  be  open  to  inspection. 

Dr  Batty  Tuke,  12,720-1. 

Should  be  inspected  by  Lunacy  Commissioners. 

Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne,  15,131. 


INEBRIATES. 

The  old  Penal  and  the  old  Civil  Law  of  Scotland, 
the  Continental  Civil  Law,  and  modem  laws 
n  such  (Prof.  Dove  Wilson),  p.  658,  ete. 

The  Swiss  Laws,  pp.  567  and  617. 


INEBRIATES  ACT,  1879. 

Definition  of  inebriate,  p.  530. 

Restrictions  as  to  appearance  before  justices  should 

be  dispensed  witli. 
Dr  Yellowlees,  1379-1385. 
Requires  amending. 
Mr  R.  P.  Lamond,  9993. 

Definition  of  habitual  drunkards  requires  amending. 
Dr  Batty  Tuke,  12,679. 


IMPORTUNING. 

Notes  on  the  different  Police  Acts  applicable  to 
same  (Prof.  Dove  Wilson),  p.  659. 

Number  imprisoned  during  1894  and  length  of 
sentence,  p.  623. 


IMPRISONMENT. 

Separate  confinement  for  long  periods  detrimental, 

13,247. 
Number  imprisoned  3  times  and  upwards  during 

the  12  months  preceding  their  last  conviction 

in  1894,  p.  634. 


INEBRIETY.    See  Habitual  Drunkenness. 


INITIATION  OF  PROCEEDINGS  re  HABITUAL 
DRUNKARDS. 

On  petition,  slaUmenU,  aud  medical  certificates,  the  drunkard 
being  informed  of  the  tteps. 

Sir  A.  Mitchell,  p.  524. 

Should  be  by  police  or  neighbouri. 

Rev.  Dr  MacEwen,  547-557. 
Bailie  Primrose,  942,  965. 
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DEPAETMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON"  HABITUAL  OFFENDEES,  &c.,  1895. 


INITIATION  OF  PROCEEDINGS  re  H  iBITUAL 
DBUNKARDS— ooM^ntted. 

Should  be  by  family. 

Prof.  Gairdner,  6878. 
Dr  YeUowlees,  1386. 

£ffnlalivti  or  medieal  men. 

Rev.  R.  Howie,  1607. 
Dp  a.  Peddie,  2286. 

Should  not  be  by  doctor. 
Prof.  Gairdner,  6878. 

By  fruwdi. 

Dr  CloustoD,  2894. 
Mr  WynesB,  7634. 

Byfriendt  or  pubHe  officials  and  medieal^teidmony. 
Dr  Urquhart,  7178. 

Friends  or  ntighbours, 

Mr  Arch.  M'Kenzie,  7733. 

Friends  and  ttoo  medical  certificates. 
Lord  Provost  Lowe,  8C93,  8168. 

FrienSs  and  neighbours. 
Father  Holder,  8417. 

By  Tilatives. 

m  i.  Y.  King,  ei7a 
Father  M'Mullen,  10,369.  < 

By  relatives,  friends,  or  partners. 
Mr  R.  P.  LainoBd,  9884. 

By  intereeted  parties. 

Dr  Batty  Tuke,  12,760. 
Rer.  D.  M.  Bote,  13y486. 

By  ProeurcUor-Fiseal,  Inspector  of  Poor,  or  relaHves> 

Mr  A.  Walkce,  11,068,' 11,068. 
Mr  D.  Dewar,  13,016. 


INNES,  Col.  Thomas. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Inquiry  resnltijig  in  snbeidisiug 
of  Aberdeen  and  local  reformatories,  78S0 ;  advocates 
establishing  of  fruit  form,  7988  , 


INSANITY. 

Sixteen  per  cent  due  to  drink. 
Dr  Clouston,  2867. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  alcoholic  cases — libera- 
tion on  licence. 
Dt  M'Naughton,  6958,  6903. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  Scotland  due  to  drink. 
Dr  G.  R.  Wilson,  10,603. 

Forty  per   cent,  pauper   insanity  due   to  drink. 
Mr  A.  WaUace,  11,038. 
Sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  due  to  diink. 
Dr  Rorie,  13,580. 
Fifty  per  cent  due  to  drink. 
Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne,  16,088. 


INSANITARY  DWELLINGS. 

A  cause  of  intemperance,  10,347. 
More  drastic  method  of  dealing  with  one-roomed 
and  insanitary  dwellings,  13,642. 


INTERDICTION    OF    PRODIGALS    AND 

DRUNKARDS. 

The  old  Scottish  Law,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  the 
Austrian  Code,  p.  660. 


INTERMEDIATE  PRISONS,  IRELAND. 
Memorandum  on  above,  p.  668. 


JUDICIAL  SEPARATION. 
Recommended  from  Indniate  Parent. 
Mr  Wu.  Mitchell,  229. 

And  from  Habitual  Offender. 
Bailie  Gulland,  2534-2542. 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 

Large  increase  in  number  of  in  Edinburgh,  2411. 

Veerease  over  Scotland,  2648. 

Would  not  impritOH  under  16  year*  i^  agt. 
Mr  Jas.  Taylor,  842. 

Would  not  imprison  under  14. 
Bailie  Primrose,  951,  954. 

Agefor  committal  to  Beformatorits  to  he  raised. 
Sir  Jas.  RusaeH,  1968. 

Nsoessityfor  dealing  mth  Children  to  step  erep  of  hetbituals 
urged  by. 

Sir  Jas.  Russell,  1957. 
Mr  W.  Henderson,  2271. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  children  committed  to  Industrial  and  Rt- 
formatory  Schools  do  veil. 

Mr  D.  Miller,  4537. 

Whipping  or  committal  to  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  preferable  to  Imprisonment. 

Mr  Jas.  Taylor,  842. 
Bailie  Primrose,  961,  964. 
Mr  D.  Morrin,  1779. 
Sheriff  Rutherford,  2757,  2798. 
Mr  Milne,  7996. 

ffhipping. 

Numliers  whipped  during  1893,  2658-2660. 
Age  should  be  raised,— Sheriff  Rutherford,  2828. 
Whipping  to  be  done  by  parents,  7773. 
Disposed  of  in  Govan  by  fines  and  whipping,  8820, 

8839. 
Whipping  of  boys  under  14  approved  of,  9100. 
Objects  to  whipping  of  boys  above  14,  10,316. 
Parental  chastisement  preierahle  to  public  whipping 

or  imprisonment,  10,660. 
Whipping  preferable  to  imprisonment,  11,683. 
Pubfic  bircning  disapproved  of,  13,026. 
Solitary  confinement  preferable  to  whipping,  13,994. 
Regulations  of  Lord  Advocate,  p.  686. 
Numbers  whipped  from  1881-1893,  p.  568. 

Number  imprisoned  dmring  Janttary  1896,  p.  641. 


KERR,  Dr  Nobhan. 

Chairman  of  British  Medical  AsMciation's  Inebriatei  Com- 
mittee, he,  he.,  14,161  ;  states  origin  and  otqeets  of  Dal- 
ryniple  Inobriate  Home,  14,168 ;  statistios  of  retnltt, 
14,164-14,168  ;  thinks  better  results  obtainable  if  period  of 
detention  were  extended  from  I  to  2  years,  with  power  of 
reoommittal  on  lapsing,  as  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Ac, 
tee.,  14,169-14,179,  14.182-14,185  ;  institations  in  some 
of  these  places  are  aided  by  money  from  revenue*  of  police 
fines  and  alcohol  monopoly,  14,174-14,177, 14,180,  14,181 ; 
niunber  of  inmates  who  remained  over  12  months,  14,180 ; 
thinks  many  Homes  run  more  for  money-making  than  for 
welfare  of  }iatient9,  14,190  ;  and  woula  have  eveiy  pkMie 
where  inebriates  are  detained  open  to  inspection,  14,190- 
14,201,  14,258  ;  views  on  quaok  cures  for  drankennesi, 
14,207-14,214  ;  considers  that  ia  the  gieatmajority  of  cases 
of  inebriety  seclusion  is  the  only  cure,  14,216-14,220  ;  con- 
sides  inebriety  a  disease,  14,222  ;  and  wonld  include  in 
Inebriates  Act  inebriety  by  any  drug,  and  quotes  alxii  i 
definition  from  Inebriates  Act  in  Manhattan  Islaud,  14,224- 
14,233,  14,264  ;  provisions  of  Act  for  liberation  on  licence 
not  much  used,  14,240, 14,241 ;  recommends  (i. )  that  volun- 
tary patients  be  admitted  on  a  written  request  wImu  sober, 
14,245,  14,246  ;  (ii.)  that  the  non-police  cases  be  sent  by 
jndicial  authority  on  medical  testimony  for  curativa  treat- 
ment in  special  institutions,  14,249, 14,284-14,286;  and(iiL) 
that  in  regard  to  police  habituals  a  system  of  prohatitB 
should  be  tried,  14,270  ;  provisions  in  various  coantrieau 
to  procedure  before  committal — maintenance  of  institations 
and  of  the  families  of  inmates,  14,249  ;  considers  the  State 
or  Local  Authority  ought  to  provide  accommodation  for 
poor  and  those  of  Imiited  means,  14,262  ;  all  who  are  able 
to  pay  being  charged,  14,254  ;  and  that  rarochial  Anthori- 
ties  should  have  power  to  detain  in  poortionae  or  pay  tac 
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treatment  of  any  inebriate  panper,  14,257  ;  thinks  all  Ine- 
briate Homes  should  have  grounds  for  out-door  exercise, 
14,268  ;  and  that  the  stafis  should  be  abstaiuen,  14,269  ; 
also  that  there  should  be  power  to  compel  patients  to  work, 
14,261  ;  curator  or  trustee  to  be  appointed  on  inebrate's 
estate,  14,294  ;  wonld  prohibit  sale  of  liquor  to  declared 
habitual  drunkards,  14,263  ;  quotes  penalties  in  Ontario 
for  disregard  of  such  notice,  1 4,264-1 4, 2tf7  ;  estimates 
number  of  diseased  inebriates,  who  are  increasing,  14,276, 
14,277  ;  thinks  disused  prisons  could  be  used  if  ground 
about  them,  14,281  ;  definition  of  police  habitual,  14,288  ; 
thinks  60  per  cent,  of  inebriates  might  be  cured,  14,287- 
14,289. 


KINCAIRNEY,  The  Hon.  Lord. 

Lord  of  Session  and  member  of  Sub-Committee  of  Police 
Committeeof  Perthshire  on  Vagrancy  6920, 5922  ;  vagrancy 
prevalent  in  Perthshire,  5923 ;  proportion  of  bmia  fide 
workmen,  6927,  5928 ;  for  such  resting-places  should  be 
provided,  5990-5992  ;  spread  of  infectious  disease  by  gipsies, 
5932  ;  provisions  of  Burgh  Police  Act  anent  vagrancy 
should  be  extended  to  countiai,  5938-5944  ;  power  of 
dealing  with  camping-out  of  gipsies,  6946,  &945A  ;  powers 
of  dealing  with  vaCTancy  under  section  6  of  Prevention  of 
Crimes'  Act,  and  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act, 
6947-6962  ;  working  of  system  of  mendicity  societies  and 
shelter  houses,  5963-5966  ;  thinks  existing  legislation 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  facilitate  sending  of  vagrant 
children  to  Industrial  Schools,  6967-5978,6000-6009,  6012 ; 
considei-s  gipsy's  life  healthy,  5982,  5988. 


KING,  Mr  John  Youno. 

Solicitor,  Glasgow,  and  joint  Convener  of  Sub-Committee  of 
'  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  People,'  on 
petty  criminals  and  vagrants,  9135-9137  ;  on  the  treatment 
of  juveniles  delinquents,  the  Sub-Committee's  recommenda- 
tions, vide  Appendix  xxxii.  Pcrtionally  recommends 
establishing  of  places  of  recreation  for  respectable  children 
living  under  demoi-alising  circumstances,  9152-9154  ;  with 
regara  to  adult  offenders,  Sub-Committee's  recommenda- 
tions, tMe  Appendix  xxxii.  Would  give  relatives  power 
to  initiate  proceedings  against  habitual  drunkard  before 
SheriB',  9178-9185;  explains  'metabolic'  treatment  for 
inebriety  and  his  connection  therewith,  9195-9199, 
9205-9223 ;  treatment  considered  by  physician  of  high 
standing  both  scientific  and  safe,  9199,  9224-9281, 
9233-9286  ;  illustrative  cases  which  are  held  good  for 
■2i  years,  9200-9204  ;  desire  to  be  cured  essential  to  com- 
plete success  of  treatment,  not  however  a  '  faith  cure,' 
9208,  9215,  9216,  9238-9241,  9255,  9266  ;  poisonous 
ingredients  of  solution  and  their  cumulative  effects,  9249- 
9268. 


LABOUR  COLONIES 

Recommended  for  HabituaU. 

Mr  W.  Hendereon,  2197,  2260. 
Prof.  Wright's  experience  of  German  Colonies,  9647. 
In  relation  to  vagabondage  in  Germany,  13,942. 
Continental  system  explained,  14,989. 


LAMB,  Mr  David  Cbiobtom. 

Officer  of  Salvation  Army,  14,297-14,299  ;  thinks  about  30 
per  cent,  of  members  of  Army  are  converted  drunkards, 
14,303  ;  details  of  Institutions  worked  by  Army — slum- 
posts,  14,309-14,313;  Rescue  Homes,  14,314-14,816;  Ex- 
Criminals'  Homes,  14,317-14,382;  Food  depots,  14,334- 
14,340  ;  Shelters,  14,341-14,361  ;  Labour  Bureaux,  14,362- 
14,887  ;  Labour  Factories,  14,388-14,429  ;  Farm  Colony, 
14,430-14,460  ;  in  Ex-Criminals'  Homes,  mostly  cases  of 
first  sentences  are  received,  14,318 ;  employment  given, 
14,320  ;  usual  period  kept,  14,327  ;  after  which  drafted  to 
other  Army  Institutions,  or  sent  to  situations,  14,328- 
14,880;  very  few  respectable  first-class  workmen  come 
to  Shelter*,  14,626  ;  no  facilities  given  to  Army  Prison 
Gate  Mission  for  visiting  prisoners,  14,641  ;  particulars  as 
to  Farm  Colony,  14,661-14,668,  14.671-14,678,  14,683- 
14,686  ;  considers  women  inebriates  more  difficult  to  cure 
than  men,  14,669. 


LAMOND,  Mr  R.  P. 

SolidtOT  in  Glasgow,  and  author  of  Treatise  on  Poor  Laws, 
9988,  9984 ;  thinks  a  oonriderable  proportion  of  well-to-do 
are  habitual  dmnkatds,   9987-9989,   10,088-10,040  ;  be- 
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coming  such  generally  at  from  35  to  45  years  of  age,  9990  ; 
and  from  certain  specified  causes,  9991,  9992, 10,030, 10,081  ; 
thinks  Inebriates  Acts  need  amending,  so  as  to  give  relatives, 
partners  or  friends  power  of  initiating  proceedings  for  com- 
mittal to  retreats,  9993,  9994,  9998-10,001  ;  sug^ts  re- 
vival of  old  law  of  'voluntary  and  compulsory  inte^ctions ' 
based  on  Roman  Laws,  10,002-10,012  ;  or  proceedings  be- 
fore Sheriff  with  full  evidence,  as  in  lunacy,  10,019-10,028  ; 
probable  cost  of  proceedings,  10,050-10,062  ;  considers  that 
retreats  for  habituals  should  be  under  state  control,  as  in 
lunacy,  10,063-10,070. 


LAWSON,  Mr  Johh. 

Superintendent  Glasgow  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
11,153 ;  Society's  representatives  meet  all  prisoners  liberated 
from  Barlinnie  Prison,  who  are  invited  to  free  breakfast, 
11,156-11,173;  afterinquiriessuitablecasesarerecommended 
for  work  to  various  employers  of  labour,  11,174-11,190; 
numbers  for  whom  work  procured,  11, 191-11,193;  employers 
found  very  ready  to  help,  11,177,  11,298-11,303  ;  number 
of  convicts  for  whom  work  got,  11,196-11,197  ;  convicts 
more  satisfactory  to  deal  with  than  ordinary  prisoners, 
11,195  ;  a  number  of  juvenile  offenders  sent  to  fanning 
work  in  Arran  and  turned  out  well,  12,222  ;  method  (m 
disbursing  prisoners'  gratuities,  11,230-11,238;  powers  of 
withholding;  gratuities,  11,236,  11,237,  11,285  ;  finds  con- 
siderable trouble  in  carrying  on  present  dormitory,  11,243  ; 
disposal  of  discharged  female  prisonera,  11,252-11,268  ; 
and  female  oonvicts,  11,264. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS. 

Public  opinion  favov.r.ble  to  further  powers  for 
habituals,  7737,  6174. 


LEWIS,  Mr  David. 

Police  returns  do  not  indicate  exactly  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness,  8594  ;  large  number  of  habitual  drunkards 
do  not  come  under  notice  of  police,  3602  ;  cases  of  habituals 
who  spent  33  and  5  years  respectively  in  prison,  3603-3610  ; 
considers  agencies  for  reclamation  of  drunkards  sufficiently 
numerous  but  sadly  inadequate,  3611-8614,  3624,  3662, 
3653  ;  £130,000  spent  by  them,  exclusive  of  £56,392  spent 
by  parochiai  autnorities,  3615-3618  ;  recommends  con- 
centratiun  of  charitoble  effort,  3626,  3664,  3655,  3684  ; 
personal  efforts  on  reclamation  of  drunkards,  3645-3648 ; 
difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  evidence  to  convict 
publicans  of  supplying  drink  to  intoxicated  persons,  3627- 
3643  ;  about  76  per  cent  of  those  pledged  by  Edinburgh 
Total  Abstinence  Society  lapse,  3643-3660 ;  advocates 
rural  industrial  reformatories  tor  habitual  drnukarda  and 
vagrant"!,  where  proceeds  of  labonr  after  defraying  board 
would  go  towards  maintenance  of  family,  Ac,  3651-3656  ; 
institutions  to  be  maintained  by  local  contributions  but 
inspecteil  by  Government,  3656-8663,  3686 ;  does  n«t 
favour  utilizing  of  vacant  poorhouse  accommodation,  3664- 
8667  ;  would  enforce  labour  by  punishment,  3668-3674  ; 

Seriod  of  detention  should  be  indefinite  and  liberation 
epend  on  report  of  manager  to  Board  of  Directors,  8676- 
8682. 


LICENSING  LAWS. 

Mr  F.  P.  WaUon  on  retponeibility  qfpublieant,  p.  678, 

Jinforcement  of  these  in  England,  p.  627i 

Diffieuity  of  securing  evidence  suficient  to  eonviet  pvMieans 
who  supply  liquor  to  intoxieated  persons. 

Bailie  S.  Chishobn,  84, 
Mr  J.  Boyd,  823-624. 
Mr  W.  Henderson,  2077. 
Mr  David  Lewis,  3627. 

LaxHiy  in  enforcing  law. 

Father  M'MuUeu,  10,348.        .! 
Mr  A.  Wallace,  11,079. 
Col.  Macaulay,  12,297. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Roes,  13,490^ 

Stricter  police  supervision  of  public  houses  needed  j 

Prof.  Gairdner,  729. 

Rev.  J-ID.  Robertson,  6190. 

Sale  of  liquor  to  children  prohibited^ 
Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson,  6189*. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  OJ?  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1895. 


Would  ptmiA  violation  inertly. 

Mx  John  Alexandec  D«war,  6812. 
Liemmt  rttiruiUd,  ClOO. 


ConunitUJ  of  ofCeiuiye  and  da&geioaB,  p.  57U 
And  of  paupei  aikd  othar  lunatics,  p.  570. 
Babituid  dnmkeBiiees  should  not  Be  brought  under 
theae,— Dr  A.  Feddie,  8883, 8883. 


LOCAL  GOVERHMENT  BOARD. 

Position  in  regard  to  vagrants  and  parochial  shelters, 
p.  674. 


LOCH,  Mr  C.  S. 

Seeretarf  London  Charity  Og&oization  Society,  H.SOO  ; 
sxpIsiiM  Dorset  and  Oloueesterehire  systems  for  reKef  of 
Tsirants,  14,909-14,912  ;  compares  Scotland  and  England 
aa  to  nnmber  of  vajirants,  14,915-14,926  ;  considers  system 
of  easnal  wards  disconrasvs  tramps,  14,928  ;  and  thinks 
syatem  of  skelter  snch  as  niose  of  Salvation  Army  minoas, 
14,881 ;  reoomneads  oasoal  wards  with  labonr  test  for  able- 
bodied  poor  in  Scotland,  14,93S  ;  statistics  of  ▼agrancy  in 
London,  14,942-14,952;  details  of  shelter  and  refuge 
aoeommadadan,  14,968-14,967  ;  considers  tbem  centres  of 
tefeetioB,  14,969-14,972 ;  law  of  London  as  to  vagrancy, 
14|974  ;  atatbltics  of  prosecutions,  14,977  ;  thinks  uiere  is 
a  coasiderable  proportion  of  bona  fide  cases  of  persons 
oat  of  «mployment  amongst  vagnrnt  classes,  14,984 ; 
explains  Continental  system  of  LaDonr  Colonies,  14,989- 
14,998 :  and  results  of  experiments  of  Mansion  House 
Belief  Conference,  15,000,  15,005  ;  thinks  present  system 
of  casual  wards  satisfactory  in  dealing  with  ordinary 
Ti^ruita  and,  with  help  of  voluntary  philanthropic  effort, 
anfficient  to  meet  cases  of  working  men  in  search  of  work, 
18,008-16,027,  15,086 ;  Would  not  have  State  provide 
employment,  16,042 ;  does  not  think  alleged  increase  of 
vagrancy  proved,  15,047  ;  considers  Salvation  Army  system 
of  shelters  unsatisfactory,  15,058-16,061. 


LOCKHART,  Mrs. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  Brownsland  Home  for  Inebriate  Women, 
Peeblesshire.  5725,  6726  ;  all  admissions  voluntary,  6780 ; 
ttpensea  defrayed  by  ftiends,  5731^  6779-5781  ;  required  to 
itajfor  twelve  months,  shorter  periods  little  use,  5734-6786, 
5778,  6788-8789  j  voluntary  cases  most  hopeful,  5795- 
6800 ;  all  inmates  share  in  house-work,  5739,  6783,  5784  ; 
and  do  sewii^and  knitting,  5789  ;  restrictions  as  to  visits, 
*c.,  6748-5762,  6883 ;  specimen  cases,  5761-6768  ;  no 
stimulants  riven,  5769-5771 ;  compulsory  powers  of  deten- 
tion desinole,  5801-6804  ;  no  classificabou  of  inmates, 
6806-5807  ;  outdoor  labour  encouraged,  6815,  6816  ;  daily 
rontine  of  duty.  5817-5826  ;  numbtr  cured,  6729  ;  the 
longer  the  period  of  detention  the  more  hopeful  the  cure, 
57W-6794. 


LOW,  Loud  Pbotost. 

Lord  Provost  of  Dundee,  8071  ;  definition  of  habitual 
drunkard,  8086,  8127-8130 ;  would  commit  direct  to 
reformatories  for  period  of  twelve  mouths  all  habitually 
convicted  of  simple  drunkenness,  8084 ;  those  who  are  con- 
victed of  other  petty  offences  along  with  habitual  drunken- 
ness should  first  be  punished  for  such  additional  offences, 
and  then  sent  to  reformatory,  80S5,  8119  ;  would  not 
exceed  twelve  months,  8198-8200  ;  reasons  for  not  making 
special  exceptions  of  working  men  who  occasionally  ge^ 
drunk,  8087-8089;  habituals  who  do  not  cojne  before 
^lice  courts  to  he  committed  on  certificate  of  two  medical 
men  and  a  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  Peace,  on  the  initiative 
of  their  friends,  8090-8093,  8168-8171  ;  the  well-to-do  to 
defray  the  cost  of  their  own  maintenance,  8190;  the 
reformatories  to  be  maintained  by  State,  8094-8100,  8122, 
8186-8141,  8185-8167,  8172,  8173 ;  all  inmates  to  be 
employed  and  provision  made  for  outdoor  gardening  work, 
8100-8102  ;  employment  of  females  at  pouftry-teiidmg  and 
garden  work,  8105-8116,  8142-8153,  8186-8189;  number 
of  habituals  in  Dundee,  8117-8121,  8162-8164  ;  previous 
convictions  stated  in  court,  8161  ;  thinks  public  opinion  is 
ripe  for  such  change,  8174,  8176  ;  considers  300  not  too 
great  a  number  to  be  treated  in  one  institution,  S177. 


M'ADIE,  &(i  Aucx.  Maclxoix 

Manager  of  GFIaagow  Kight  A^lum  and  House  of  Indnstr;, 
12,283inumbets  and  sex  of  those  sheltered  last  year,  12,231- 
12,236  ;  most  of  the  cases  admitted  due  to  intemperance, 
12,250  ;  though  a  good  number  are  respectable  workmen  in 
temporary  difficulties,  12,251;  women  mostly  wives  deserted 
on  account  of  intemperance,  12,254,  12,266  ;  who  are  seat 
to  parochialauthorities,  12,257,  12,258, 12,287, 12,288;«ome 
are  prostitutes,  12,279-11,280;  no  work  test,  12,281-12,249 ; 
the  House  of  Industry  for  Females  not  to  be  continued  on 
pesent  basis,  12,260  ;  some  women  remained  pnctiedly  for 
life,  12,261-12,263;  payment  for  wnrk  done,  12,264-12,269 ; 
tliinks  such  an  infrtitntion  could  easfly  be  seo-rappoitiDg, 
12,271-12,876. 


MAGALLUM,  Dr  HiioH. 

Qipaice  dinnk  and  disorderly  in  tiMir  habits,  nrents 
abonld  be  foroed  to  educate  thair  ohildieck,  or  eoildren 
should  be  removed  from  them.  Should  not  be  allowed  to 
camp  unless  sanitary  o6Scer  oertifiea  dwelling  to  be  habit- 
able, l^lect  tfasir  okUdren  wbau  drunk.  Deaeription 
of  a  dwellmg — 6606. 


M'CALLUM,  Rev.  John. 

Number  of  tinkers  in  Scotland  and  in  Perthshire,  7247 ; 
gmerally  honest,  but  given  to  b^^g  and  drankennees, 
7257,  7258  ;  moral  oonmtion,  7261772619-7261 ;  education 
of  children  defective,  7263  ;  parents  should  be  oompellBd 
to  send  them  to  school,  7271,  7272  ;  in  default  of  which, 
children  should  be  committed  to  a  central  indtutdal  institu- 
tion, 7272,  7279  :  no  endeavours  made  by  School  Boud  to 
reach  these  children,  7274-7277  ;  institutions  to  be  snp- 
ported  by  local  and  Imperial  funds,  7302,  7303  ;  existing 
institutions  being  utilised,  7281 ;  distinction  between 
vagrants  and  tinket«,  7285-7291. 


M'CARTNEY,  Majw. 

Governor  of  Qneanabarry  Lodge  and  Houaa  of  Befogs,  t0(t 
half  of  present  inmates  of  Lodge  inebriatea,  LMge  self- 
snpportiBg,  8066,  8070,  SIOS,  8109  ;  resulta  of  tTeatment 
aatiafaotory  where  period  of  detontion  haa  b«en  over  four 
montlis,  3083,  3110-3111A  ;  admissions  chiefiy  voluntary 
and  no  power  of  compulsory  detention,  3084-8089 ;  does 
not  consider  such  power  needed,  3115,  3217,  3273,  3274 ; 
no  restraint  on  liberty  after  certain  period  of  detentioo, 
3090-3096,  3227  ;  steps  taken  to  prevent  triaging  in  of 
drink,  8097,  3102,  3177,  3178,  3205  ;  punishments  for 
breaking  rules,  3103-3106  ;  no  drink  allawed  unless  pre- 
scribed by  medical  officer,  3114,  3228,  3229 ;  regards 
habitual  inebriates  aa  lunatic*  to  be  o<mfined  to  asylnmi, 
8116  ;  Qneensberry  House  of  BeAige,  3117-8120  ;  nnmber 
of  inebriates  amongst  inmates,  8121  ;  usual  treatment  on 
admission,  3124-8181  ;  magistrates  occasionally  refrain 
from  sending  persons  to  prison  on  condition  of  their  going 
to  House  of  Kefuge,  8132-3186  ;  and  children  often  sent 
tiU  arrangements  for  their  reception  by  Industrial  School 
are  made,  3206-8209,  3264-3266  ;  destitute  inmates  per- 
form house  work,  others  work  for  own  benefit,  3146-3163, 
3179-3184,  3194-3199;  classification  of  inmates,  3107, 
3160,  3161 ;  outdoor  labour  under  supervision  desirable, 
8164  ;  so-called  'gold'  cures  useless,  8166-3177,  3228; 
forty  casuals  sheltered  every  night---prefereuce  given  to 
old  men,  lads  and  women  with  children,  3186-3188,3200- 
8204 ;  and  large  number  of  poor  fed  daily,  3189  ;  would 

Sut  habitual  police  offenders  to  outdoor  work,  and 
etention  in  poorhonses  or  prisons  for  from  one  to  two 
years  under  strict  discipline,  3210-3217,  3257,  3258; 
would  deal  stringently  with  drunkenness,  prostitntioii, 
and  vagrancy,  3259-3266 ;  Canadian  methods  of  dealing 
with  such,  8267. 


LOW,  M.A,  Rev.  G.  D. 

For  evidence  tee  under  Kev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie. 

LUNACY  LAWS. 

Position  of  pauper  lunatics  Iwarded  out,  and  of 
persons  in  .private  dwellings  under  6  moothB' 
certificates,  pp.  568  and  663. 


MAOAULAY,  Col.  C.  E. 

Governor  Ayr  Prison,  12,289,  12,290 ;  ooamders  hu!fa  ratio 
of  arrests  in  Ayr  due  largely  to  imported  drnnkenneas, 
12,293-12,296,  12,839-12,341  ;  and  to  laxity  of  police  in 
regard  to  drunkenness  and  the  supplying  of  liauor  to 
persons  already  intoxicated,  12,297  ;  lacnWe  ncauf  Ccoo 
county,  12,386-12,338  ;  numbers  committed  to  prison  for 
petty  offences,  ia,299-li2,808 ;  accannta  for  large  nnmber  of 
vagrants  sent  to  priaon,  12,808-12,818 ;  prison  labour  aad 
outride  oonpetitiOB,  12,318-18,883 ;  fin&i  fewer  pimisb- 
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ments  required  wliw*  irerk  i»  nat  m«Ti»tOAoiM,  12,342, 
12,318 ;  eonadars  present  ]uetlio<}»«f  d«iiliiig  vith  habitual 
offeaiJMs  not  deterrent,  12,324  ;  thinlcs  prolonged  detention 
the  best  thing  for  many  habituals,  12,325  ;  but  would 
distinguish  the  hard  worker  who  gets  occasionally  drunk, 
gives  instances,  12,829-12,385. 


11,850,  11,851  ;  Ayrshire  pass  system  for  NU«f  of  VtflBatli 
&c,  responsible  for  considerable  influx  of  vagi'ants,  11,863- 
11,857, 11,863  ;  which  itf  increasing,  13,859-11,882;  prosti- 
tution amon^pst  young  women  too  common  in  A^,  11,878, 
11,874  ;  and  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  11,870  ;  kxity  of 
polke  in  ic^tid  to  pcOBtitutioQ,  11,$71,  11.&7S. 


MACEWEN,  Boy.  JDi  A.  R 

Alonjr  with  Kbf.  Messis  Oimpbell  and  Brown  represents 
U.P.  i'rcsbyti'ry  of  tJlua^w,  5.5  i  ;  strougly  of  opinion  that 
compulsory  legislation  is  needed  to  <leal  tiitn  habitual 
drunkards,  632  ;  eviilenc"  of  crutlly  and  offensive  and 
dangerous  conduct  sufficient,  533  ;  pi'riod  of  detention 
should  be  over  one  year,  but  fixed  by  medical  advice,  584, 
568-5*i'J  ;  retreats  should  be  provided,  not  left  to  individual 
or  philantkropic  snterpriM,  635-536,  reasons,  588 ;  cost 
partly  defrayed  br  looal  assessment  and  partly  by  Luperial 
Fundi  asAsted  from  philanthropic  o^ncies,  539-640 ; 
thinks  public  opinion  favourable  to  proposals  to  deal  with 
habitnal  drunkards,  542-543 ;  actual  convictions  ahotild 
not  be  pre-requisites  to  compulsory  treatment,  544  ;  thinks 
powenrof  initiation  of  prooeedings  against  habitual  drunkards 
should  be  outade  of  relationship,  547-549,  562,  592-593  ; 
suggests  polioe,  550-553,  566-557  i  aud  enquiry  bafore 
judicial  authority,  548  ;  Legiaktion  much  needed  lor  large 
class  who  habitnad^  get  drnnk  and  causa  annoyance  to 
hmilf  though  keeping  within  the  law,  658-661,  570-672, 
574-578,  58S ;  not  prepared  to  incait^rate  those  who 
drink  quietly  at  home,  565-566,  678  i  maintenance  of 
family  of  habitual  during  inoaroeiation,  567,  591.  Inade- 
quacy of  powers  of  Societies  for  Protection  of  Children,  &c., 
579-582.  Powers  of  removal  of  children  from  parents  for 
cmelty,  586-586 ;  women  is  drunkards  exceedingly  common, 
588-689. 


M'S£NZI£,  Mr  AncaiBxu). 

Ehc-Bailie,  AbardseD,  7711 ;  thinks  short  staatences  on 
habitual  offenders  are  not  deterrent,  7716,  7755 ;  and 
prubent  powers  of  dealing  with  petty  offences  insufficient, 
7717  ;  consider?  public  opinion  favourable  to  increased 
powers  of  dealing  with  habituals,  7737,  7738  ;  thinks  they 
should  1)e  seut  to  institutions  under  Government  oontrol 
aud  made  to  work,  7717,  7747  ;  cost  to  be  mi:t  by  Imperial 
funds  and  tlie  contributions  of  friends  of  inmates  where 
able,  7717,  7730  ;  employments,  7719-7729  ;  would  give 
powers  to  magi^tratea  or  justices  to  commit  habituals  to 
retreats  on  representation  of  friends  or  neighbours,  7733- 
7736  ;  would  utilise  existing  institution  so  far  as  possible, 
7761. 


M'KENZTE,  Eev.  Mr. 

One  of  deputation  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagrant;;, 
See  under  Col.  WiLllAMsoN. 


M'LAGA:^,  Mr. 

One  of  deputation  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  VsgrKncy. 
See  under  Col  Williamsok. 


M'HARDY,  Mr  Chas.  A. 

Chief  Constabla,  Dumbartonshire,  11,6<1 ;  number  ot  arrests 
for  pitty  olTeneas,  11, 664-11, 6«S  ;  method  of  disposing  of 
drunk  ami  incapabl.-s,  11,669-11,678;  cost  oftTai].tfcr  to 
prisiii,  n,67»-ll;684  ;  tmkera  fairly  well  behaved,  1!,«90  ; 
vagrants  much  moj-e  tronlilesome,  11,699-11,700  ;  desirous 
of  having  powora  of  Bun;h  I'olice  Act  anent  vagrancy  and 
drunkenness  extended  to  o-mnty,  11,707-11,711  ;  thinks 
tinker  children  should  be  eilucited  by  authorities  of  parish 
where  born,  but  has  no  practical  plan  to  suggest,  11,714- 
11,724,  11,820-11,824  ;  death  of  tinker  children  alway.-i  in- 
timated, 11,794;  and  buried  by  sanitary  authorities,  11,798  ; 
thinks  pedlars'  certificates  should  be  endorsed  in  every  conn  ty, 
11,726-11,780,  11,825-11,827  ;  no  shelters  for  tramps, 
11, 732;  practice  of  giving  shelter  to  tramps  at  police  stations, 
11,735-11,758  ;  instances  where  inspector  of  jioor  refused 
aid,  11,760-11,764  ;  a  considerable  number  of  vagrants  are 
in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  11,811-11,815  ;  suggests  taking 
selling  of  liquor  out  of  private  hands  as  a  means  of  doing 
away  with  custom  of  treating,  the  cause  of  many  becoming 
liabUual  drunkards,  U,816-11.820. 


MACLAGAN,  Sir  Doooi.as. 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Edinburgh  University, 
5659-5061  ;  considers  present  system  of  short  sentences  for 
hal)itual  olfenders  injurious,  5662  ;  would  abolish  fines, 
5663  ;  and  after  seven  convictions  within  one  m  two  y»tt 
would  iletain  as  habituals  in  reformatory  institutions  for 
two  or  thrcj  years  at  outdoor  labour,  6864-5668,  6<71- 
5674,  5693-5696,  5718;  tliinks  proceedings  before_  Sheriff 
and  medical  certificates  before  committal  to  institutions 
mniecossary,  5673,  5692 ;  views  on  conneotioB  of 
dmnkennt-si  ami  disease  and  treatment  necessary,  S876- 
5677,  5636-5704  :  thinks  medical  aud  scientific  opinion 
would  support  compulsory  legislation,  5706  ;  consiaarsit 
undesirable  to  identify  inebriety  and  lunacy,  5717  ;  habit- 
ual prostitutes  to  he  feept  in  sei)aT»te  estabU.'ihment,  6708  ; 
and  thinks  inebriety  in  prostitutes  an  effect  rather  than  a 
cause,  5720  ;  would  not  interfere  with  vagrants  tmlees  dis- 
honest, 8711-6711.  5723. 


M'HARDY,  B.N,,  Captain  Habdy. 

Chief  ConstaW*  of  Ayrshire,  explains  origin  of  Ayrshire 
Mendicity  Society,  It,  408 ;  particulars  of  Society's  methods, 
12,409-12,422,  12,441-12,446  ;  and  extent  of  last  year's 
operations,  12,423-12,436;  financial  results,  12,487-12,440; 
instances  of  tickets  being  presented  by  men  in  emjiloyinent 
and  in  funds,  12,447-12,464;  few  bona  Me  working  men 
found  taking  advantage  of  system,  12,466-12,461,  12,537- 
12,539,  does  not  think  system  encourages  vagrancy,  12,462, 
12,463 ;  vagrancy  statistics  unreliable,  12,468-12,476 ; 
particulars  of  operations  of  similar  society  in  Dorsetshire, 
12,480-12,491  ;  attributes  steady  Increase  in  arrests  for 
vagrancy  and  other  petty  offiances  to  the  creation  of  police 
burghs  in  thecountios,12,492-12,496;  good  results  following 
the  employing  of  police  as  relieving  officers  in  Essex, 
12,496-12,499,  12,511,  12,512  ;  feels  strongly  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  extend  powers  of  Burgh  Police  Aet  anent 
vagrancy  and  drunkenness  to  counties,  and  thinks  present 
powers  under  various  statutes  sufficient,  12,518-12y6i24  ; 
failure  of  attempt  in  Essex  to  lapprass  vagrancy  by  im- 
prisonment, 12,525. 


MACKAY,  Mr  Wiluam. 

Oanaiites  h|^  tttio  of  appMitansiotn  in  Ayr  doa  to  influx 
of  ezmirsionists,  militiamen,  kc.,  Il,834-lly887,  11,866- 
11,867  ;  prerioot  donvictioos  of  tboM  apjarehended  during 
1898,  showing  nnmber  of  habitnal  oSmdets,  11,888-U,843; 
illnsteatiye  caam,  11,879-11,884  ;  ocnsiderrs  imfaiaoument 
has  litti*  eftaetos  habitual  offeiiders  who  shaald  ba  seat  to 
•  retreat,  11,S48,  11,662  ;  Loed  AotheritieB  and  Prison 
Cbmiainianem  coattihating  to  upkeep,  11,686  ;  praotioe  of 
fiberatiagpnianerswhhorwttiicutpledgttt  11,846-11,849; 
iacMsaMi  penaltiei  nwier  Bvgh  PrUnt  Act  nraly  ioflioted. 


MIAREN,  Mr  DAyro. 

Formerly  connected  with  Bdtnburgh  Town  Countdl,  and 
Coitnty  Prison  Board,  16,161  ;  quotas  report  of  Inspeator  of 
Prisons  in  1847,  and  report  of  County  Prison  Board 
Committee  in  1862,  anent  system  of  freiiuent  recommittal 
of  prisoners,  15,163  ;  also  quotes  motion  by  the  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Kinnairdin  1864,  recommending  committal  of  habitual 
petty  offenders  to  poorhouses  or  asylums  for  treatment, 
15,156  ;  comparative  statement  of  ratio  of  cemniittala  for 
years  1860-1863  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Perth, 
15,168  ;  figures  as  to  number  of  habitual  offenders  in  Edin- 
burgh, 16,160  ;  quotes  opiuious  anent  deterrent  effecte  of 
cropping  hair  of  prisoners,  15,172. 15,773  ;  thinks  habituals 
should  be  detained  for  lengthened  periods  in  adult  reforma- 
toiies,  15,177,  15,178  ;  and  favours  the  establishment  of 
principle  of  'habit  and  repute"  for  petty  offences, 
15,183. 


M'MULLEN,  Rey.  Father  John. 

Esthnates  Catholic  population  of  Glasgow,  10,825d.  ;  and 
considers  they  contrast  favourably  as  regards  sobriety  With 
Irish  Catholic  population  of  Liverpool,  Manoheatar  and 
London,  10, 325c.  -10,3d2 ;  thinks  the  question  of  the  housing 
of  poor,  and  the  want  of  rational  amusements  hate  fe»  do 
with  the  prevalence  of  mtemperance.  10,842 ;  as  tin  the 
large  number  of  public-houses  and  the  laxity  to  cwtyine 
out  licensing  laws,  10,347,  10,348  ;  suggests  that  list  oT 
persons  declared  to  be  habitual  drunkards  should  be  supplied 
to  publicans,  and  they  prohibited  from  supplying  such  with 
drink,  10,852-10,358  ;  after  which,  if  not  effactiye  wo«I4 
give  relatives  power  to  initiate  proceedings  before  Sheriff 
for  committal  to  a  retreat,  10,369 ;  no  ratormatory  school 
for  Roman  Catholic  girto  in  Scotland,  10,896-10,898, 
10,400. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1895. 


M'NAUGHTON,  M.D.,  John. 

Medical  Officer  of  Perth  Prioon,  and  Medical  Saperintendent 
of  Crimiual  Lunatic  Aaylum,  6980 ;  considers  system  of 
short  sentences  on  habitual  offenders  inadequate  and 
demoralising,  6932-6937  ;  would  detain  snch  for  lengthened 
period  under  dietetic  and  medical  treatment,  6940-6951, 
6990 ;  suggests  twelve  months  as  minimam  period  of 
detention,  7020  ;  leaving  maximum  indefinite,  7021-7022; 
all  nndergoing  period  of  probation  prior  to  conditional 
release,  7033-7039  ;  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  insane  in- 
mates are  alcoholic  cases,  6963-6964  ;  cases  of  cures,  6966- 
6962  ;  system  of  liberating  insaue  prisoners  on  licence, 
6963-6967  ;  thiuks  weuk-miuded  petty  offenders  should  not 
be  iieut  to  pi-ison  but  to  separate  institution,  6984-6988  ; 
considers  separate  coutinemect  tor  long  i>erio<is  detrimental, 
6992-6994,  7010-7016,  7061-7062,  70/1-7077;  and  that 
evils  of  association  could  bo  obviated  by  proper  classification, 
6996-7006,  7016-7017  ;  experience  of  b<"iieficisl  results 
from  iirolonged  detention  of  certain  cases,  7006,  7018-7019 ; 
dmukenness  as  a  disease,  7023-7025  ;  favours  agricultural 
labour  and  laundry  work  for  habitual  drunkards,  7026- 
7030,  7040-7053,  7067-7060,  7063-7071  ;  difBculties  of 
appl.viug  system  of  guardians  to  habitual  offenders  and 
drunkards,  7031 ;  200  to  800  the  maximum  number  in  an 
institution,  7038 ;  essence  of  the  treatment  that  superin- 
tendent should  know  each  case  individually,  7088. 


M'NEILL,  Mr  Malcolm. 

Secretary  to  Local  Government  Board  speaks  to  Shelter 
Houses  in  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Siirlmg,  6842-6844  ; 
quotes  circular  by  the  Board  containing  rules  to  obviate 
certain  abuses  of  the  system,  5845-6860  ;  want  of  effective 
powers  of  interference,  6852 ;  shelter  accommodation  in 
Forfarshire,  Ac,  5853  ;  shelters  not  suggested  as  substitutes 
for  casual  wards  but  for  sick  and  infirm  poor,  5861,  6862  ; 
powers  of  Parochial  Boards  to  detain  pauper  children  very 
limited,  6867-5871  ;  poorhouses  getting  emptier  through 
extention  of  boarding-out  system,  5873  ;  improved  classifi- 
cation of  paupers  desirable,  6874  ;  and  further  power  for 
detention  of  dissolute  and  restless  paupers,  5875. 


MACPHERSON,  Mr  John. 

Chief  Cnnstable  of  Perthshire,  6823  ;  number  of  habitnals 
in  Perthshire  small,  6326  ;  system  of  short  sentences  for 
snch  is  useless,  6327,  6497,  6603  ;  recommends  cumulative 
sentences,  6328,  6471  ;  number  of  gipsy  families  and  their 
dependants  in  the  county,  6835  ;  vagrant  children  get  no 
education,  6337,  6396-6398  ;  should  be  compulsorily 
educated,  and  sent  to  Industrial  School,  6853,  6468,  6469, 
6489  ;  gipsies  generally  liouest  and  orderly,  6338-6347, 
6431-6446  ;  advocates  the  prohibition  of  camping-out  and 
providing  of  parochial  shelters,  6349-6362  ;  majority  of 
tramps  are  not  bond  fide  workmen  in  search  of  work,  6365  ; 
number  of  apprehensions  for  vagrancy,  6372,  6467  ;  advo- 
cates provision  being  made  for  relief  of  bend  fide  workmen 
and  aged  and  infirm  vagrants  and  vagrant  children,  6379- 
6391  ;  strongly  recommends  extension  to  counties  of  power 
under  Police  Burgh  Act  respecting  drunkenness  ana  vag- 
rancy, 6403,  6404  ;  cites  county  Bye-laws  for  Prevention  of 
Vagrancy,  6406-6414  ;  persons  Unrated  on  pledges  always 
cited  to  appear  at  court,  6418-6428  ;  good  results  from 
placing  certain  persons  charged  with  drunkenness  under 
caution,  6472-6483  ;  no  steps  taken  to  deal  with  vagrant 
children,  either  by  School  Board  or  police,  6484-6492. 


MACRAE,  Rov.  David. 

Was  with  Mr  Jas.  Thomson,  Member  of  Committee  investi- 
gating '  Tyson '  drink  cure,  8464  ;  Committee  all  abstainers, 
8661  ;  mode  of  treatment,  8467-8470,  8514-8518,  8561- 
8563  ;  20  test  cases,  including  5  females,  selected  by  philan- 
thropic agencies  in  Dundee,  8471-8478, 8664,  8655  ;  duration 
of  test,  8480 ;  results — the  speedy  disappearance  of  drink 
crave,  restoration  of  sleep  and  appetite,  and  creation  of  a 
nausea  to  drink,  ftc,  8479,  8528-8586,  8666  ;  ultimate 
result  -viz.,  only  4,  including  1  female,  stood  firm,  8479- 
8497,  8611  ;  gives  drtails  of  one  case  thrice  treateil,  8498, 
8499  ;  C4>8t  of  treatment,  8518-8523,  8536-8640  ;  medicines 
to  be  given  with  patient's  knowledge,  8562,  8563,  8677  ; 
results  of  experiments  elsewhere,  8624,  8525  ;  nature  of 
ingredients  of  medicine,  8663-8668  ;  qualifications  of  Dr 
Tyson,  8671-8573  ;  considers  drunkenness  a  physical  and 
mental  dixeaae,  8676,  8676 ;  the  'Tyson  cure'  considered  as  a 
'faith  cure,'  8578  ;  personally  considers  it  as  a  cure  for 
drankenneea  worthless,  but  for  destroying  the  drink  crave 
a  valunble  medicine,  8687. 


MAGDALENE  ASYLUMS. 

Number  of  inmates,  employment  and  profits  there- 
from, p.  555. 
Government  aid  asked  for,  p.  577. 


Voluntary  admission  to  all,  991. 

Period  of  detention,  1  to  S  years,  1014,  1222, 1287. 

Compulsory  powers  of  detention  desirable,  1154^ 

1184. 
Employed  at  sewing,  knitting,  laundry  work,  1014, 

1264,  1278. 
One-third  remain  for  18  mouths  with  satisfactory 

results,  5249. 
Situations  got  as  laundry  maids  or  general  servants 

in  private  houses,  0612. 
Seventy  per  cent,  reformed  at  Lochbum,  1125. 
Many  cases  have  done  well,  7568. 


MAIN,  Mr  Alkx. 

Chief  Constable  of  Leith,  5854  ;  considers  Leith  clearer  of 
prostitution  than  Edinburgh,  6363,  6864 ;  the  heavier 
penalties  enacted  by  Burgh  Police  Act  not  taken  advantage 
of,  6366,  5366  ;  present  sentences  for  habitual  drunkenness 
have  no  deterrent  or  reformative  effect,  5878,  6484,  64S6 ; 
effect  of  Burgh  Police  Act  in  prosecutions  for  vsgrancy, 
6882,  6388,  5387  ;  prostitution  in  Leith,  6889,  5402-5410 ; 
results  of  suppression  of  brothels  in  Edinburgh,  64<S, 
6484  ;  first  offence  always  discharged,  6390-5892  ;  sentences 
vary,  maximum  sometimes  five,  6393-5895,  5897  ;  but  not 
in  the  least  reformative,  6416  ;  cost  of  transfer  of  prisonen 
to  Edinburgh  prison,  6418-5416  ;  juvenile  offenders  Isively 
sent  to  Industrial  Schools  through  co-operation  with  School 
Board,  6421 ,  6466-6480  ;  and  almost  invariably  turn  eat 
well,  6422  ;  Kefomiatory  School  case  not  so  hopefnl,  6424- 
5427,  5450-5454 ;  undesirable  to  send  children  to  prison, 
5429  ;  treatment  of  first  offenders,  large  proportion  of 
pledges  forfeited,  6472-5480;  Sunday  hotel  traffic  in 
Leith,  6481-5484. 


MARTIN,  Mr  John. 

Missionary  in  Edinburgh,  6236 ;  arranged  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  of  about  100  drunkards  to  discuss  beet  methods 
of  treating  habitual  drunkards,  6236a.  ;  when  resolution 
favouring  compulsory  treatment  was  unanimously  agreed 
to,  6236-6288A.,  6241-6243  ;  was  also  stated  at  meeting 
that  the  credit  given  by  imblicans  and  licensed  grocen 
contributed  to  prevalence  of  habitual  dmnkeuness,  8238. 


MEARNS,  Bailie  Danieu 

Member  of  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  7827  ;  number  of 
habitual  offenders,  7829-7838  ;  penalties  for  drunk  and 
incapable,  7839-7842  ;  drunk  and  disorderly,  7848-7848 ; 
prostitntion,  7849-7854  ;  vagrancy  and  begging,  7855- 
7867  ;  would  send  habitual  vagrants  to  reformatories,  little 

§ood  being  done  by  sending  to  prison,  7867,  7868,  7939 ; 
efinition  of  habitual  drunkard,  7917,  7918  ;  considers  sll 
habitual  drunkards  should  be  committed  to  retreats  for 
periods  not  exceeding  two  or  three  years  and  put  to  work, 
7872,  7875  ;  the  better  class  who  can  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance having  separate  accommodation  and  employed  at 
congenial  pursuits,  7872  ;  cost  to  be  borne  by  State,  7878 ; 
and  local  contributions,  7886  ;  estimated  cost  for  Aberdeen, 
7878  ;  retreats  to  be  under  local  management,  7894-7897, 
7904-7906 ;  and  Qovemment  inspection,  7885,  7886 ; 
accused  persons  seldom  put  under  caution  for  good 
behaviour,  7882-7884,  7929  ;  number  of  those  who  osdll- 
ate  between  prison  and  poorhonse,  7898,  7899,  7906-7908; 
personally  does  not  convict  prostitutes  charged  with  impor- 
tuning unless  (lerson  importuned  is  a  witness,  7945-79S1. 


MEMORIALS  TO  CABINET  MINISTERS. 
Vide  Appendices  C,  H.,  I.,  and  J. 

MILLER,  Mr. 

One  of  deputation  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 
See  under  Col.  Williamson. 

MILLER,  Mr  Donald. 

Compulsory  Officer  of  Edinburgh  School  Board,  4469-4470; 
mode  of  dealing  with  defaulting  parents,  4482-4488, 4616- 
4580 ;  number  dealt  with,  prosecuted,  and  imptisoaed, 
4471-4475  ;  decreased  since  Free  Edooation  Act,  4497 ; 
parents  addicted  to  drink,  mors  frequently  mothers.  4476. 
4622-4528 ;  procedure  in  sending  children  to  Inanstriu 
Schools,  4478,  4477-4478,  4484-4486,  468»-4648 ;  Crown 
Office  restrictions  on  interpretation  of  Act,  4478,  4602- 
4504 ;  resulting  in  increased  juvenile  dalinqueaoy,  4479- 
4481, 4486  ;  oases  sent  to  Reformatory  Schools,  4496,  4685- 
4586 ;  moral  results  of  street  vending  in  oas*  of  gills. 
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4M8-41M ;  diffionltita  in  detling  with  vagrant  cbildran, 
4498-4601  ;  co-operation  of  School  and  Parochial  Boards 
in  dispoaal  of  children,  4506-4607  ;  pantomime  chidlren 
well  oared  for.  4681-4686 ;  80  per  cent  of  children  com- 
mitted to  Indoatrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  turn  oat 
well,  4687-4688 ;  scope  for  Day  Indnstrial  School  in 
£<linburgh,  4643-4646. 


MILLER,  Miss  J.  F. 

For  thirty-two  years  in  Scotch  prison  service,  1799-1800; 
daily  average  female  popalation  of  Glasgow  Prison  376,  or 
68  per  cent,  of  total  female  prison  population  of  Scotland, 
1802  ;  annual  commitments  10,769,  or  60  per  cent,  of  total 
females  for  Scotland,  1808,  1810-1811  ;  representing  about 
3S00  iucUviJuals,  1813-1814  ;  of  whom  about  360  are 
habituals,  1815  ;  comparative  tables  for  same  periods  in 
1891  and  1894,  giving  analysis  of  previous  couvictions,  ages, 
and  occupations,  1806,  1837-1888,  1843-1846,  1866-1867  ; 
show  large  number  of  abort  sentences  inflicted  and  large 
number  of  young  persons  imprisoned,  1807-1809,  1838, 
1869-1860 ;  short  sentences  have  no  deterrent  effect 
1816-1818,  1884  ;  and  only  fit  for  renewing  prisoners  dis- 
■ipatiiin,  1886-1886 ;  minimum  period  twelve  months,  1888  ; 
olasaification  necessary,  1819 ;  recommends  division  into 
aged,  docile,  nndisciplineH,  and  refractory  or  incorrigible, 
1820 ;  aged,  about  4  per  cent,  oould  be  housed  in  poor- 
houses,  1820,  1826,  1889-1842,  1861-1866  :  the  docile, 
about  one-third,  might  be  trained  to  useful  Inbonr  in  exist- 
ing homes  and  shelters,  1821-1823  ;  incorrigible  habituals 
should  be  detained  for  lengthened  period  and  put  to  healthy 
labour,  1836,  1889-1894;  number  of  incorrigibles  few, 
1872-1874  ;  women  sent  to  prison  for  begging,  1850-1868  ; 
mostly  old  and  fit  only  for  poorhouse,  1854  ;  females  sent 
to  shelters  often  return  to  prison,  1878-1880  ;  many  only 
kept  in  shelters  by  hope  of  the  wages,  188Z 


MILLER,  Dr  J.  W. 

Medical  OCBoer  Dundee  Prison,  Ac  tec,  18,876  ;  gives  par- 
ticulars of  cases  of  weak-minded  persons  sent  to  prison, 
18,876-18,403,  18,408-13,411, 13,419-18,428;  and  suggests 
that  for  harmless  cases  there  should  be  power  to  detain  in 
poorhouse  on  long  nr  indefinite  sentences,  13,431-13,433  ; 
^  dangerous  lunatics  being  kept  in  Perth  Lunatic  Depart- 
ment, and  those  iiissne  but  not  dangerous  in  ordinary  asy- 
lums, 18,407,  13,408,  13,412-18,418,  18,431-13,483, 
18,448-18,462;  thinks  the  compulsory  confinement  of  the 
small  number  of  local  habituals  would  be  for  public 
sdvantage,  18,487-13,448  ;  would  fix  minimum  period  of 
detention  at  one  year,  leaving  maximum  indeterminate, 
18,468-18,456;  considers  it  probable  that  r  large  propor- 
tion might  be  cured,  18,466, 13,467  ;  strongly  recommends 
ontdnor  labour  for  both  men  and  women,  13,468-18,460  ; 
'  considers  long  periods  of  separate  confinement  detrimental, 
13,489-13,444  ;  submits  memorandum  from  Dundee 
branch  of  British  Medical  Association,  13,460. 


Schools  instead  of  convicting  them,  177-178  ;  many  thus 
dealt  with  wotdd  otherwise  become  vagrants  and  beggars, 
176  ;  no  further  powers  needed  to  deal  with  children  of 
dehulting  parents  in  Glasgow,  187  ;  School  Attendance 
Department  overtaking  all  but  a  very  small  proportion,  who 
escape  through  continual  moving  about,  214-219,  236-287; 
chiefly  conversant  with  tinkers  in  Perthshirp,  179-181 ; 
adults  all  drunkards,  183,  200  ;  constantly  qoHrrelling  and 
respousible  for  large  percentage  of  petty  crimes,  208  ;  their 
dwellings  but  a  few  sacks  or  old  rags  over  upright  p<de«, 
180-190,  194,  199 ;  the  children  destitute  and  degraded, 
absolutely  neglected,  no  education,  182-184  ;  mortality 
excessive  through  exposure,  &c.,  2U5-207  ;  uo  moral  train- 
ing or  teaching,  211 ;  recommends  Home  for  Inebriate 
parents  with  a  probation  of  from  six  to  twelve  months,  bat 
if  not  reformed  thinks  easier  means  of  separation  from 
family  desirable,  229  ;  (1)  regarding  tinkers,  snggesits  that 
Local  Authority  should  have  power  to  prevent  landlords  or 
tenants  giving  such  people  leave  to  set  up  their  tents  on 
their  lands,  188 ;  (2)  the  registration  of  all  such  movable 
dwellings  under  Local  Authority  for  inspection,  and  the 
provision  of  refugee,  192,  196  ;  with  imprisonment  if 
necessary,  225-226;  believes  moral  suasion  mora  etfeclive 
than  punitive  measures,  257  ;  would  exempt  caravaus  from 
such  regulations,  196,  210-211. 


MORRIN,  Bailie  David. 

Magistrate  of  Glasgow  for  six  years,  1680-1632 ;  considers 
ninety  per  cent,  of  petty  offences  attributable  to  drunken- 
ness, 1833,  1635,  1711-1716,  1728-1781  ;  divewity  of 
practice  amongst  Magistrates  in  sentencing  for  drunlcen. 
nesa.  Six.,  1636-1641 ;  personal  method  with  petty  offenders, 
1642,  1767-1764  ;  difficulty  of  enforcing  a  system  of 
cumulative  sentences,  1649-1662 ;  short  aentffiuces  not 
reformative,  1653,  1723-1726,  1753 ;  difficulty  of  defining 
an  Habitual  Drunka  d  so  as  to  include  only  those  wiu 
whom  desirable  to  dial,  1634-1660,  1717-1719;  considers 
female  habituals  increasing,  1720  ;  habituals  should  be 
remitted  to  Sheriff  for  enquiry,  1669-1670 ;  who  should 
have  power  to  commit  to  rstreata  those  found  to  be 
habituals  for  periods  from  three  to  six  months,  aud  any 
not  so  dealt  with  to  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  sixt^ 
days,  1667-1668,  1671,  1708-1704,'  1721-1722 ;  retreats 
to  be  maintained  by  proceeds  of  labour  and  funds  partly 
local  and  partly  Imperial,  1672-1683,  1744-1760  ;  Trades 
Unions  ana  Prison  Labour,  177  ;  juvenile  offenders,  1754- 
1766,  1772-1784  ;  prefers  whipping  to  imprisonment  for 
such,  1779-1781  ;  persona  weak-minded  and  unfit  for 
prison  discipline  should  be  sent  to  homes,  1736-1743  ; 
difficulty  of  convicting  publicans  for  supplying  drink  to 

Sersons  already  uuder  its  influence,  1766 ;  would  restrict 
ealings  of  publicans  and  pawnbrokers  with  certified 
habituals,  1769-1770  ;  number  of  prisoners  in  prison  for 
importuning  on  certain  dates,  1786-1 79u  ;  instances  case 
of  prostitute  restored  to  friends  and  doing  well,  1791- 
1794 ;  powers  of  Magistrates  to  liberate,  1796-1798 : 
"  finish ''  and  ether  drinking,  1662-1666,  1726-1727. 


MILNE,  Mf  Gkobob. 

Secretary,  Aberdeen  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
7988  ;  proportion  of  habitual  offenders  in  A1)erdeen  very 
large,  7991 ;  memorialised  Secretary  for  Scotland  suggest- 
ing establishment  of  adult  reformatory  institutions  for 
prolonged  detention  of  inebriates,  with  recommittal  on 
lapsing,  7991  ;  suggests  also  the  hiring-ont  of  inmates  on 

Erobation,  7999  ;  present  system  has  no  deterrent  effect  on 
abitnals,  7992  ;  thinks  those  mentally  deficient  should  be 
confined  in  poorhouses,  7997  ;  would  whip  juvenile  offen- 
ders in  preference  to  imprisonment,  7996, 7996  ;  difficultiea 
in  helping  habituals  after  discharge,  8001,  8009. 


MITCHELL,  Mr  Wm. 

One  of  deputation  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagrancy. 
See  under  CoL  Williamson. 


MITCHELL,  Mr  William,  Glasgow. 

Connected  with  Glasgow  School  Board  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  with  Juvenile  Delinquency  Board  for  twelve  years, 
Vioe-Cb^rman  of  both,  147-149  ;  default  officers  report 
from  50  to  76  per  cent,  of  default  cases  annually  under 
notice,  to  be  attributable  to  drunkenness  of  parents,  but 
mainly  in  aggravated  cases  are  parents  frequenters  of  Police 
Court,  152-157,  227,  242 ;  drunken  mothers  specially 
difficult  to  deal  with,  228,  230 ;  defaulting  parents  dealt 
with  by  Board  in  first  instance,  162,  and  only  after  mani- 
fold dealings,  by  the  Sheriff,  281-284,  280 ;  children  of 
habitual  drunkards  generally  sent  to  Day  Industrial  Schools, 
158-164,  212 ;  procedure  prior  to  admission,  186-168 ; 
parents  contribute  to  maintenance,  168  ;  minimum  and 
maximum  length  of  committal,  171 ;  Magistrates  frequently 
•end  juveniles  charged  with  petty  offences  to  Day  InaustriM 


MOTION,  Mr  Jambs  R. 

Acting-Inspector  of  Poor  for  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow  for 
nine  years  and  connected  with  Barony  Board  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  246-249  ;  explains  system  of  boarding  oat 
lunatics,  263-267,  and  of  medical  relief,  261-262 ;  poorhouse 
and  hospital  aooommodatiou,  264-'iS5  ;  inmates  classified, 
266  ;  those  classed  as  deprave  I,  untl  consist  chiefly  of  males 
with  venereal  disease,  ana  females  with  illegitimate  children, 
266-274  ;  details  cases  of  males  aud  females,  276-301 ; 
nothing  in  Scotland  corresponding  to  Englieh  casual 
wards,  802-306  ;  decent  worktng-meu  on  tramp  in  seai-ch 
of  work  not  accommodated  under  Scotch  Poor  Law,  306  ; 
considers  those  slielterol  at  imlico  riffice^  constilutional 
loafers,  307-309  ;  present  power  of  detention  ot  paupers  in 
poorhouse  unsatisfactory,  331-339 ;  groat  dual  of  habitual 
<lrnnkennes8  met  with  in  aUministraUon  of  Poor  Law,  319  ; 
considers  it  rather  leniently  dealt  with  by  >!  agistratat,  S22  ; 
thinks  six  convictions  for  drunkenness  within  any  period 
should  constitute  an  Habitual  Drunkard,  321-326  ;  would 
discriminate  between  inebriates  of  poorhouse  clasii  and 
working-men,  889-390  ;  habituals  cuuld  be  economically 
treated  in  partly  vactintlpuorbonscs  throughout  the  country, 
320,  341-S47  362-866  ;  proceeds  of  labour  would  greatly 
diminish  cost,  367-369  ;  would  fix  maximum  period  of  de- 
tention at  two  years,  and  minimum  at  six  months,  870-378; 
which  might  be  reduced  by  Magistrates  on  certificate  by 
medical  man,  378  ;  does  not  connect  inebriates  with 
habitual  potty  thefts,  380-381  ;  was  connected  with 
deputation  to  Chirmany  to  inspect  Labour  Colonies,  326  ; 
extract  from  German  Penal  Codes  giving  offences  for  which 
persons  might  be  sent  to  Compulsory  Labour  Colonies, 
827-328  ;  children  of  paupers  kept  in  special  department 
and  go  to  public  schools,  856;  children  of  depraved 
parents  may  be  removed  from  parents'  custody  under  Act 
of  1892,  aud  boaidod  out,  331-334  ;  since  1884,  488  have 
been  so  removed  with  good  results,  336-838 ;  and  parenta' 
claim  for  restoration  of  children  can  be  oppoMd  uuaer  The 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1895. 


Custody  of  ChQdien  Act,  1891,  386-S8a  ;  pooriioiue 
popalations  lowest  about  August  vud  S^tember,  and 
iughest  about  January  and  February,  8^18-34S,  cauaed  by 
restless  paupers,  who  go  «n  tramp  during  spring  and 
summer  and  return  for  winter  months,  348-864 ;  would 
aoggeat  Oovernment  oontribntion  towards  ezpenaa  of  treat- 
mant  of  habitoals,  391-392. 

ITAIBNE,  L.RC.F.  and  S.E.,  Alex. 

'Was  associated  with  Dr  A.  J.  Currie  in  'metabolic' 
treatment  of  inebriety,  11,086  ;  connection  severed  through 
action  of  General  Medical  Council,  11,087,  11,083  ;  opinion 
as  to  'cure,' — iU  composition,  administration  and  results, 
11,089-11,152  ;  considers  it  valuable  as  a  remcil)-  for  reaults 
of  intemperance,  11,089,  11,096,  11,127,  11,134  ;  thinks  it 
necessary  that  patient  be  aware  of  wliat  he  was  being 
treated  to,  11,132-11,147. 


NAISMITH,  M.D^  F.E.C.S.,  W.  J. 

Surgeon  to  Ayr  Prison,  12,344  ;  has  found  great  difficulty 
in  private  practice  in  dealing  with  cases  of  habitual  drunk- 
enness through  want  of  compulsory  powers,  12,847, 12,348  ; 
considersvoluntarynatureof  present  facilities  unsatisfactory, 
12,849-12,361  ;  and  tUiuka  relativis  of  an  habitual  drankard 
have  power  by  petitioning  Sheriff  to  have  him  oon&nad, 
12,390,  12,391 ;  considers  i)ctty  offenders  are  increasing  due 
to  inefficiency  of  system  or  short  sentences,  12,354-13,359, 
12,876  ;  thinks  sentences  should  bo  cumulative,  and  favours 
compulsory  detention  in  adult  rcformHtories  at  suitable 
work,  12,360-12,363,  12,379  ;  would  not  differentiate  work- 
man  who  was  habitually  drunk  on  pay  days  and  was 
convicted,  12,364,  12,365  ;  does  not  hold  confident  views  as 
to  curing  habitual  drunkards,  12,366-12,369  ;  and  considers 
no  disease  known  where  heredity  has  more  frightful  in- 
fluence, 12,371-12,373  ;  would  fix  one  or  two  months  as 
minimum  period  of  detention,  12,379 ;  considers  long  terms 
of  separate  confinement  deleterious  to  botli  mind  and  body, 
12,380-12,388  ;  would  send  epileptic  and  weak-minded 
offenders  to  poorhouse  instead  of  prison,  12,384-12,387, 
12,392-12,407. 


HAHER,  Mr  Wv. 

Governor  Greenock  Prison,  12,086  ;  does  not  think  im- 
prisonment has  any  goo<l  effect  on  habitual  offenders, 
12, 089 A.,  12, 145 ;  illustrative  cases  of  weak-minded  prisoners 
who  onglit  to  be  sent  to  poorhouse,  12,090-12,125  ;  would 
not  send  persons  to  prison  for  simple  drunkenness,  12,130, 
12,148  ;  unless  hsMtnal,  when  they  should  bo  committed  for 
from  1  month  to  6  weeks,  12,130,  12,147  ;  previous  convic- 
tions should  be  libelled,  12,181-12,136  ;  advocates  adult  re- 
formatories ftir  aged  offenders,  12,14S-12,149  ;  prison  laliour 
and  outsiile  com[)etition,  12,153-12,163  ;  treatmtnt  of  vag- 
rancy in  Fifeghire,  formerly  resulting  in  damages  being  given 
r'liBt  chief  constable,  12,169-12,180  ;  sharp  dealing  with 
ibeners  in  Greenock,  12,181-12,186  ;  would  assist  honest 
tramps  and  provide  shelters  under  polit-a  control,  12,187, 
12,188,  12,201,  12,202  ;  administration  of  Greenock  tramp 
shelter,  12,190-12,197,  12,204  ;  considers  drink  a  factor  in 
90  per  cent,  of  all  crime,  12,212-12,214  ;  begging  in  Rothe- 
say, 12,215-12,222. 


NEILSON,  Mr  Gborob. 

Procurator- Fiscal  at  Glasgow  Police  Courts,  10,549  ;  thinks 
ratio  of  police  to  population  partly  accounts  for  large  pro- 
portion of  arrests  for  petty  offences  in  Glasgow,  10,554, 
10,556  ;  as  also  the  periodical  influx  of  strangei-s  from  sur- 
rounding places,  10,556,  10,557  ;  but  does  not  think  the 
offence!!  set  up  under  elaborate  special  Police  Acts  applicable 
to  Glasgow  in  any  way  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  ar- 
rests, 10,660 ;  ratio  between  fines  and  terms  of  imprison- 
ment as  limited  by  .Sumraair  Jurisdiction  Act,  10,666- 
10,670;  practice  followed  in  Glasgow  Police  Courts  in  ap- 
plying previous  convictions,  10,571-10,596, 10,626-10,636, 
10,754-10,7fi9  ;  personally  is  not  satisfi.d  that  imprison- 
ment is  of  any  use  for  petty  offenders,  10,606,  10,649  ; 
thinks  Glasgow  frpr  from  open  prostitution  than  Edin- 
burgh, 10,605-10,611  ;  Glasgow  iwlice  and  shebeening, 
10,614-10,625,  10,713-10,715,  10,728  ;  usual  treatment  of 
juvenile  offenders — mngistrates  generally  opposed  to  whip- 
ping, 10,638-10,649  ;  personally  favours  enforcement  of 
parental  chastisement  in  preference  to  public  whipping  or 
imprisonment,  10,650  ;  system  of  liberating  on  pledge  in 
Glasgow,  10,661-10,676,  10,736-10,745  ;  thinks  proceeds 
of  pled^,  fines,  Ac,  might  fitly  be  applied  in  part  to 
institntion  for  treatment  of  offenders  in  Glasgow,  10,670- 
10,678  ;  thinks  accommodation,  &c.,  for  prisoners  in  police 
cells  prior  to  trial  might  be  improved,  10,680-10,690  ;  pro- 
secutions forusing  abusive  language,  10,694-10,702  ;  would 
fsToiiT  the  remitting  of  habitual  offenders  to  Sheriff  to  be 
dealt  with  for  specific  offence,  and  afterwards  committed 
as  an  habitual  to  adult  reformatory,  10,706-10,712, 10,780  ; 
general  procedure  in  cases  of  prostitution,  10,719-10,727  ; 
ally  admonished  for  finat  onuice,  10,718. 


mCOLSON,  Dc  David. 

Fhyiiaiaa-Supariiitfladent  Criuio«i  [ronatac  Aaj4am,Broad- 
moor,  nid  Member  «{  BngUA  DepartBusntal  Oammittee  on 
Inebtataa,  1>|8M;  ttktMtliat  waak-nondadcanvictafonnerly 
luptin  Woking  Prison  employed  at  ii^fat  labaur^  11,860- 
13,864  ;  insane  short  sentenced  priionars  go  to  Obuntr 
Asylums,  13,866  ;  does  not  think  intemperance  of  itself 
largely  productive  of  insanity,  13,873,  13,874  ;  no  special 
means  for  mitigation  of  sentences  of  weak-minded  prisoinen, 
18,890-13,892  ;  percentage  of  cases  committed  during  Hw 
Hi^esty's  pleasure  where  insanity  is  due  to  intemperance, 
18,907-18,911  ;  &Tonrable  results  of  treatment  at  Broad- 
moor, 18,898-18,896,  18,900-18,902 ;  thinks  habitual 
druTikemieBS  ought  to  be  specially  treated  apart  from 
(jnestion  of  lunacy,  13,912  ;  and  iutoniperance  dealt  with 
much  more  stringently,  18,918  ;  definition  of  habitual, 
18,922, 18,923 ;  advocates  the  establishment  of  retreats  and 
refonnatorv  institutions  managed  and  controlled  by  State 
and  aided  from  local  sources,  18,875-18,877,  18,915-18,917; 
thinks  labour  of  inmatm  would  go  far  to  meet  expenditure, 
18,877-13,879 ;  thinks  minimum  period  of  detention 
should  not  be  less. than  12  or  18  months,  13,897  ;  and  that 
power  of  committal  should  be  in  hands  of  public  State 
official  after  inquiry,  preferably  priv,itc,  13,918-13,920 ; 
annual  cost  of  each  crfminal  lunatic  at  Broadmoor,  13,881  ; 
and  average  personal  earnings  of  whole,  18,882-18,885. 


NIC0L8ON,  Mr  Jjjsxu  Badbnooh. 

Coonadto  Scotdi  Ednoation  Department,  18,278;  quotes 
sections  of  Edneatian  SootlMid  Act  ragulating  tbe  euoroe- 
ment  of  attendance  of  ofaildren  at  aohool,  13,281,  18,803  ; 
but  oonsidst*  the  powers  inapplicable  to  gipsy  cinUren  on 
aecount  of  constant  change  of  abode,  las.,  18,288-18,280, 
13,315  ;  fur&ar  diffioultias  of  bringing  vagtaot  efaildren 
under  provisions  of  Education  or  Industrial  Schools  Acta, 
18,804-13,306,  18,841-13,352,  18,856-18,362  ;  power  of 
schoolmasters  to  expel  dirty  childreit  13,2S9-13,2»1 ; 
expense  of  sending  vagrant  children  to  Indnstrisl  Schools 
prohibitive,  18,292  ;  children  of  able-bodied  gipaiae  not 
entitled  to  relief  as  paupers,  but  if  detained  trom  parents 
by  Government  authority  Treasury  would  be  net^Knsible  for 
maintenance,  13,298-18,298  ;  no  modern  precedent  for  such 
detention,  18,801  ;  and  does  not  think  Parliainent  wonld 
sanction  it,  13,307-18,314,  13,373  ;  number  of  tinJasrs  in 
Kinoardineehire,  18,318-13,327  ;  no  county  bye-laws  anent 
vagrancy,  18,829-13,831  ;  thinks  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  extend  powers  anent  vagrancy  and  drnnloKmess  in 
Burgh  Polme  Act  to  counties,  18,334-13,840,  18,868- 
18,368 ;  considers  that  School  Boards  have  power  under 
Edocatioa  Scotland  Act,  1872,  to  erect  and  maintain 
Indoatrial  Sobools,  18,848-13,350,  13,353,  18,8M. 


NIGHT  ASYLUMS  AND  HOUSES  OF  REFUGE. 

Eklinbttigh,  shelters  paupers  too  late  for  admission 
to  poorhouse,  4546.  No  labour  test,  bat  such 
considered  desirable,  4642,  4687. 

No  work  test  at  Glasgow,  12,281. 


NOTIFICATION  OF  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS 
AND  DRUNKARDS  TO  PUBLICANS  OR 
PAWNBROKERS. 

Ntl  eotmdtred  of  mUiu. 

Mr  J.  Boyd,  620. 

WoMfwomvr  U. 

Bailie  Primrose,  989. 
Rev.  R.  Howie,  1620-1628. 
Mr  D.  Morrin,  1769. 
Mr  W.  Henderson,  2193-2194. 
Dr  Clouston,  2939-2944. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Robertson,  6190. 
Mr  Kinnaird  Rose,  6277. 
Father  M'MuUen,  10k362. 
Dr  Norman  Kerr,  14,263. 

DiffieuUii  m  mforcing. 
Sir  Jas.  Ramell,  2067. 


OGILVIE,  Mr  Gbomb. 

Member  and  late  Chairman  of  Glasgow  City  FaiDchial  and 
Loaacy  Boards  ;  popolatioa  ot  parish,  177,000b  646  j  poor- 
hoose  accommodatioB,  607 ;  consideis  abwt  half  <n  in- 
mates deserving  panpeni,  607,  648  ;  whik  a  l«i|ge  »imbat 
constantly  run  out  and  lit,  607,  641 ;  thoee  mum  great 
trouble  ;  641 ;  Parodual  Boaida  ahoold  kara  powm  to 
apply  to  Sheriff  or  Justice  of  Peace  to4atain.  fotafcBgkkened 
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period  paupers  and  those  regnlarly  freqiuatiBg  {oisona  and 
poorhonses,  607-608,  616  ;  no  snob  powers  at  ptesent,  607  ; 
if  pauper  refused  admission,  a  line  of  refasal  i>  given  and 
they  may  appeal  to  Sheriff  toorderadmismonaadiiiiecessary 
from  him  to  Board  of  Supervision,  600.  68S-685 ;  the 
Board  may  appear  by  aj^t  only  and  reclaim,  but  being 
very  expensire  this  is  rajNl;  dune,  609,  681  ;  cites  case 
and  gives  particulars,  609,  616-618  ;  powers  of  punishment 
of  rnraetory  paupoa,  610  ;  not  often  eitforoed,  611,  6(0- 
662  ;  explains  system  of  "  test  wards,"  618,  640 ;  powers 
of  removal  of  children  from  parents  indefinite  and  unsatis- 
factory, 619-624,  644-647  ;  would  desire  additional  powers, 
680,  647  ;  powers  to  board  out  childnn,  6i^  626,  636-^7  ; 
would  separate  respectable,  honest  poor  from  dissolute  and 
re&actory,  649  ;  thinks  there  are  rasny  confirmed  drankards 
who  never  come  before  Police  Court,  653  ;  cites  private 
ease,  638-639. 


OPIUM    A2JD    OTHER    MEDICINAL    INTOXI- 
CANTS, SUCH  AS  CoOAISi,  CHIi3BAL,  LaUDANUM, 

Aktiptbin. 


Dr  G.  Wilsoo,  10,*lft,  10,64a 

Dr  Batty  Tnke,  12,724. 

Dr  Norman  Eerr,  14,225,  etc. 


ORPHAN  HOMES  OF  SCOHiAND. 
Period  ol  detentna,  9  yeaara,  10^800. 

PAJROLE 

Of  habttnak— eooditiooaL  on  good  behavKmr,  3988. 

PATERSON,  Miss. 

Matrcn  of  Edinbargh  lfi|0alene  Aanflnm.  Tat  «vitetoe, 
MS  vneUr  Mr  Ajtdkbw  Soott. 

PATESSON,  MkB  Makt. 

iMpecter  ondsr  Factory  Acta  for  Scotland,  knom  no 
pnmsicm  of  factory  Acts  relieving  from  official  inapeotion 
efaatitable  inetitations,  wfaera  aewing,  &o.,  ia  done,  ahhough 
it  ia  generally  pRsnmed  to  be  exempt,  11,646,  12,646  ; 
^itoiuilly  thii&s  all  laundries  and  sewing  noma  in  ooarit- 
abls  and  other  institntions  ahoold  be  inspected,  12,649, 
12,669-12,668 ;  and  quotes  sections  of  Act  which  in  her 
opiDion  bean  out  that  suggsatian,  12,666-12,669  ;  hoois  of 
labou  in  aem«  inatitationB  too  long,  12,660. 

PAUPERISM. 

Fifty  per  cent  due  to  intemperance,  992fi. 

PAUPERS. 

Half  of  paupers  in  Glasgow  City  Foorhouse  deserving, 
648. 

Migratory  paupers  to  be  detained  La  adult  reforma- 
tories, aJidT  thinks  Parochial  Boards  would  con- 
tribute, 3862,  3886. 

PEDDIE,  Dr  Albxb. 

Gave  evidence  before  Dalrymple  Committee,  and  has 
written  axtensively  on  Habitual  Dmnkainess  and  cognate 
subjects,  2278-79,  2301  ;  considers  present  legislation  in- 
adequate through  want  of  compulsory  powers,  2280-81  ; 
Medical  Facul^  antmiiaoas  a«  to  noceseity  for  fnrtbfr 
legislation,  2291,  2302,  2306  ;  present  Toluntarv  homes 
inadequate,  though  with  tfacir  rastiicted  powers  their  suc- 
cess is  remarkable,  2303  ;  habitual  druokonneae  closely 
akin  to  iiisani^,  but  to  be  kept  from  under  Lunacy  Laws, 
2282-2283  ;  mbitnal  Drunkards  should  be  committed  to 
home  on  certification  by  m^cal  authorities  and  friends, 
dlnjenslsg  with  personal  appearance  at  judicial  eoqaliy 
unless  specially  desired,  2286-2288,  3811-2318  ;  the  homes 
to  be  graded  for  the  various  classes,  2289,  2292,  2307  ;  and 
maintained  partly  by  contribation*  and  piooeedf  of  labour, 
and  partly  by  Imperial  and  local  taxation,  2290,  2292, 
2293-94,  2298-2300  ;  scheme  at  fijst  diould  be  experimental 
and  enlarged  as  found  to  work,  2296 ;  ntobable  cost  of 
buildings,  2297  ;  thinks  SO  per  cent,  mi^t  be  cured,  2804. 


PERIOD  OF  DETENTION  IN  RETBEAIS. 

From  6  months  to  8  years, 

Mr  J.  E.  Motion,  378. 
Bailie  Gulland,  25B0. 
Captain  Christie,  2601. 
Dr  Cloneton,  2890. 

Not  lees  than  12  months. 

Mr  J.  Bord,  467. 
Rev.  Dr  1.  R.  MacEwen,  6*4. 
Prof.  Oadrdner,  666-710. 
Miss  Miller,  1888. 
Bailie  Wateot,  S466. 
Dr  M'Nanghton,  6940. 
Lord  Provost  Low,  8198. 
Dr  Rorie,  13,585. 

From  6  to  \2  monUis. 

Dr  Yellowlees,  1424. 

From  3  months  to  2  ^fears. 
Rev.  R.  Pryde,  1587. 

JVoK.  3  to  6  motUhs. 

Mr  D.  Morrin,  1667 

Not  less  than  2  years. 

Sir  Jas.  Russell,  1977. 

TiU  cured. 

Rev.  B.  Howie,  1612. 
Minimum  period  2  years. 

Dr  Ped  Ritchie,  5127. 
Maximum  indefinite, 

Mr  D.  Lewis,  3676. 

Dr  M'Naughtott,  7031. 

Acttud  period  to  be  fixed  on  Medical  Certificate, 

Mr  Motion,  378. 
Prof.  Blaikie,  5665. 

With  liberation  on  Parole,  if  tuitohU. 
Dr  Yellowlees,  1424. 

One  year  brings  abo^U  recovery. 
Rev.  Dr  Smith,  663a 

1  (a  2  years  in  Poorhouses  or  Prisons. 
Major  MOartney,  3210. 

Tvo  or  3  yiart  at  outdoor  Labour. 

Sir  Douglas  Maclagan,  5664. 
Bailie  Meams,  7872. 

Twelve  months  and  longer. 
Mrs  Lockhart,  5734. 

Tieo  years  in  certain  cases,  and  work  compulsory, 
Mr  J.  Campbell-Irons,  5899. 

Maamaim  3  ycors,  wiih  syslem  of  Probation. 
Dr  Urquhart,  7120,  7210. 

Prolonged  detention. 

Dr  OgilTie  Will  and  Col.  Macaulay,  7964. 

Would  fix  Maximum  a)u2  Minimum. 

Prof.  M.  Hay,  8039. 
Dr  Wilson,  10,492. 

WouMfix  Maximum  at  2  years  unth  Parole  Liberation, 

Mr  Tallack,  13,926. 

Dr  Batty  Tuke,  12,693,  12,738. 

Minimum,  1  year — Maaimwnt  Indsjmite. 
Dr  J.  W.  Miller,  13,453. 

Minimum,  12-18  months. 
Dr  Nicolson,  13,897. 

One  to  2  years  in  retreats. 

Dr  Norman  Kerr,  14,169. 

PHILLIPS,  Mr. 

One  of  deputation  from  PertiiAiie  Committee  on  YagctDOf, 
See  under  Col.  Willumsok. 
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DEPAETMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  Ac,  1895. 


PLEDGES,  LIBERATION  BY. 

Glasgow  system  explained,  397,  10,661. 

None  taken  from  prostitutes  in  Glasgow,  24-26. 

Amount  varies  at  discretion  of  police,  68,  104. 

Edinburgh  system  explained,  2018. 

Those  liberated  invariably  appear  at  Court  in  £!din- 
burgh,  2112-2120. 

Those  liberated  on  pledge  in  Perth  County  cited  to 
appear,  6418-6423,  but  not  in  Perth  City, 
7324-7334,  and  rai«l^  in  Aberdeen  City  ;  not 
cited  in  Govan  or  Paisley,  8746,  11,327. 

Few  forfeited  in  Greenock,  9002. 

Pledge  and  fine  money  might  fitly  be  applied  to 
retreato,  10,670. 

System  of  pledges  in  Fifeshire  explained,  8597, 
8699. 

Total  number  forfeited,  2627-2629. 

Dundee  system  explained,  12,770. 


POLICE  BURGHS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Return  shewing  (1)  year  when  Courts  were  first 
held,  (2)  year  when  Police  Acts  were  adopted, 
(3)  population,  pp.  646-647. 

POORHOUSES. 

Vacant  and  utilized  accommodation,  p.  536. 

Grouping  of,  p.  637. 

Getting  emptier  owing  to  extension  of  boarding-out 

system,  5873. 
Habitual  vagrants  and  beggars  confined,  3354-3361. 
Infirm  habituals  to  be  compulsorily  detained,  4343. 
Mentally  deficient  offenders  to  be  confined,  7997, 

13,431. 
Detention  of  restless  paupers  for  a  month,  9885. 
Weak-minded  prisoners,  12,090. 

POOR  LAW,  SCOTCH. 

Able-bodied  working  men  on  tramp  not  provided 
for  by  it,  306. 


PORTER,  Mr  Alrx. 

Chief  Constable  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  4974  ;  considers 
present  methods  of  dealing  with  petty  offenders  useless 
and  expensive,  4981,  4982  ;  number  of  prisoners  transferred 
to  Edinburgh  Prison,  4982,  4992-4995  ;  allooation  of  escort 
expenses,  4984-4991,  4996,  4997 ;  definition  of  habitual 
drunkards,  6011-6014,  6198-5201  ;  suggests  concerted 
action  by  magistrates  in  imposing  full  penalties  on  all 
habitual  offenders,  4999-5001  ;  with  detention  in  insti- 
tntions  with  object  of  reformation,  release  being  con- 
ditional on  good  behaviour,  6011,  6019,  6020,  5146-6162, 
6202  ;  institutions  to  be  maintained  and  controlled  by 
Government,  6020,  6021,  8151,  6152,  6208-5206  ;  power  of 
committal  to  be  with  Sheriff,  6016-6018  ;  census  of  tramps, 
4977-49S0  ;  begging  a  great  nuisance,  5026,  6187-6140 ; 
penalties  fur  such  under  Prevention  of  Crimes  Aet,  1871, 
considered  ainple,  6028-6046  ;  penalty  for  drunkemieu 
nuder  Burgh  Police  Act  should  oe  extended  to  counties, 
6047-6052;  powers  as  to  disorderly  conduct,  &o.,  in  counties 
ample,  5053-5056  ;  vagrancy  less  prevalent  than  formerly, 
6057-5066  ;  kw  as  to  camping-out,  5067-5071,  6138-6186  ; 
special  county  systems  in  Scotland  and  England  for  relief 
of  tramps  and  vagrants,  5081-5086  ;  advocates  committal 
of  vagrant  children  to  educational  Industrial  Schools,  6089- 
6091,  6189  ;  typical  cases  of  vagrants,  6092-5101 ;  advo- 
cates system  of  passes  for  honest  tramps  in  search  of  work, 
6102-6108,  5141-6144,  6214-6219;  existing  system  of 
shelters  unsatisfactory,  6109-6132,  6161. 


PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN. 

Attitnde  of  the  Society,  p.  672. 

Attitude  of  Local  Gk>vemment  Board,  p.  673. 

Sheriff  may  order  detention  in  Society's  Sheltets, 

4773. 
Poorhouses  and  Shelters  are  recognised  as  "  Places 

of  Safety"  under  the  Act,  4606. 


PREVIOUS  CONVICTIONS. 

Should  not  b«  brou^  to  notiet  of  magiitrate  till  Prinmer 
fownA  OuMy. 

Bailie  S.  Chisholm,  143. 
Sheriff  Rutherford,  8713. 


Should  he  UbeUed. 

Mr  J.  Boyd. 

Mr  William  Napier,  12,131. 

Not  tontidered  in  cotes  of  Drunkenneu  in  Edinburgh. 
Sir  James  Russell,  1918. 

ff^itiUn  previous  12  months  charged  and  proved  in  Bdin- 
burgh. 

Mr  W.  Henderson,  2129. 

Glatgow  praetiu  explained. 

Mr  Neilson,  10,671. 

Libelled  and  charged  in  Paisley. 
Mr  D.  Sutherland,  11,401. 

Libelled  in  cUl  Summary  ease*,  and  if  evidence  adduced 
proved. 

Mr  D.  Dewar,  12,846. 

Opinion  of  Mr  J.  B.  Balfour  proving  the  same  and  obtena- 
tioni  by  Mr  Dewar,  pp.  639-640. 


PRIMROSE,  Bailie  John  Ubh. 

Senior  Magistrate  of  Glasgow,  917  ;  thinks  there  should  be 
gradation  of  punishments  for  drunkenness,  kc,  920-922; 
definition  of  habitual  drunkard,  924 ;  other  consideratioiu 
than  actual  convictions  should  weiffh,  924-928  ;  woidd  not 
include  workmen  who  might  get  druuk  on  (lay-days  bnt 
who  other  whiles  are  sober  and  industrious,  944-947,  967  ; 
would  favour  their  pays  being  administered  by  employer  for 
behalf  of  families,  ana  has  done  this  with  good  remits,  981- 
986  ;  habituals  should  be  dealt  with  by  Sheriff  or  Justice, 
of  Peace,  928-931,  973 ;  vagrancy  cases  pretty  frequents 
933-938  ;  considers  half  of  them  more  fit  for  Poorhonse  than 
prison,  936 ;  never  orders  '  drunks '  or  known  them 
ordered  to  find  sureties,  937 ;  thinks  such  additional 
punishment  not  required  and  not  supported  by  pnblis 
opinion,  980-988  ;  strongly  convinced  of  value  of  special 
and  separate  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards,  939  ;  sup- 
ported by  experience  of  reclamation  in  local  institutioiu, 
989-941,  948-949  ;  not  prepareil  to  fix  periods  of  detention 
necessary  to  cure,  950  ;  thinks  police  should  have  powers  of 
initiation  of  steps  against  habituals,  942-948,  968  ;  and  in 
certain  eases  the  familiar  neighbours,  965,  966  ;  personally 
avoids  sending  children  to  prison,  and  thinks  fourteen 
years  young  enough,  951-952  ;  younger  ones  should  be  smt 
to  Reformatory  or  Industrial  Schools,  96S-964 ;  scoonnta 
for  predominance  in  Glai^ow  of  apprehensions  for  disorderly 
conduct,  956-966,  975-777  ;  Glasgow  governed  by  more 
stringent  laws  than  any  other  town  in  Scotland,  177  ; 
sentenoes  for  jpctty  offences  heavier  for  year  or  so  back  than 
formerly,  978-979  ;  polioe  should  keep  register  of  sll 
apprehensions  for  drunkenness,  kc,  986  ;  coiiaiden  present 
powers  of  dealing  with  publicans  supplying  drink  to  in- 
toxicated persons  ample  if  enforced,  987  ;  notification  of 
names  of  habitual  drunkards  to  publicaas  and  pawnbrokers 
might  do  good,  989.  * 

PRISON. 

Estimated  saving  by  withdrawal  of  660  prisoners, 

p.  644. 
Estimated  profit  on  industries  in  Wakefield,  p.  633. 
Commitments  and  re-commitments  to  prison  from 

1864-1893,  p.  596. 
Average  duration  of  confinement  from  1864-1893, 

p.  597. 
Cost  of  prisoners  committed  four  times  and  upwards 

during  1893,  p.  698. 
Re-commitments  to,  pp.  608  and  609. 
The  more  hopeful  haoittiala  impriaoned   for  long 

periods,  3514. 
With    subsequent    transfer    to    industrial    homes, 

3663. 
Detention  of  habituals  for  1  to  8  years,  3213. 


PRISONER-PAUPERS,  7898  et  aeg. 

Power  to  detain  in  poorhonses,  13,628. 
Census  of,  p.  663. 


PROCEDURE    FOB    TRIAL     OF     HABITUAL 
OFFENDERS. 


Inqwiry  AmM  be  before  Sheriff  or  J.P. 

Mr  J.  Boyd,  417,  146. 
Mr  J.  Taylor,  877. 
Bailie  Primrose,  928,  973. 
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Dr  Yellowlees,  1403. . 
Mr  D.  MorrLo,  1669. 
Bailie  Walcot,  2425-2432. 
Sheriff  Rutherford,  2835. 
Mr  Alexander  Porter,  6015. 

Before  MagutnUe. 

Mr  W.  Henderson,  2171-2172. 

Before  Sty)e»dary. 

Rev.  J.  Alexander,  10,100. 

Per  tonal  Appearance  of  Habitual  mighi  be  dispensed  with. 
Dr  A.  Peddie,  2288. 

Jnguiry  before  Sheriff  and  medical  certificate  vnneeeuary. 
Sir  Douglas  Mackgan,  6673. 

Before  Sheriff. 

Sir  A.  Mitchell,  p.  624. 
Father  M'Mollen,  10,369. 
Mr  G.  Neilaon,  10,706. 
Mr  A.  Wallace,  11,068. 

Before  Sheriff  or  Magistrate. 
Mr  D.  Dewar,  12,906. 

Before  judicial  authority  and  medical  ttUmomy. 
Dr  Norman  Kerr,  14,249, 14,284. 


PROSTITUTES  AKD  PROSTITUTION. 

Increased  apprehensions  for,  in  Glasgow,  due  to 

employment  of  plain  clothes  police,  83. 
Intimately  connected  with  drunkenness,  27,  1007, 

1068. 
Uselessness  of  penalties,  1926,  2766. 
Committal  to  Homes  desirable,  2804. 
Benefit  of  sending  to  Homes  doubtful,  2203,  2264. 
Difficulty  in  getting  them  to  enter  Homes,  2410. 
Reclamation  of    long-standing  cases  not  hopeful, 

2607. 
Police  evidence  not  quite  eatisfjactory,  2736-2738. 
Those  in  j)ri8on  almost  entirely  of  poorer  class,  3640. 
Often  unjustly  imprisoned,  7781. 
Large    proportion    apprehended    for  other   petty 

offences,  8962. 
Complain  in  prison  of  unjust  arrest,  10,114 
Suspicions  similarity  of  police  evidence  in,  10,806. 


PRYDE,  M.A.,  Rev.  Robeet. 

Represent*  Committee  on  Life  and  Work  of  G1m«o« 
Presbytery,  twenty-seven  years  a  minister,  1696-lo66, 
1681-1582 ;  thinks  legislation  for  all  classes  of  Habitnu 
Drunkards  urgent,  1668-1669  ;  would  fix  minimum  period 
of  detention  at  three  monUis  and  maximum  at  two  years, 
to  be  determined  by  medical  testimony,  1687-1688.  Cost 
of  maintenance  to  be  met  by  local  rate  and  proceeds  of 
industry  of  inmates,  aided  by  GoTemment,  1670-1672, 
1694 ;  family  of  habitual  would  also  need  to  be  maintained, 
1678,  1596-1597  ;  habitual  drunkenness  most  prevalent 
amongst  women  in  lower  grades  of  society,  1674 ;  children 
of  drmiken  parents  presently  largely  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing through  School  Boud  and  ChariQr  Oiganization  Society, 
157&-1680 ;  considers  public  o^ion  would  support  dealing 
with  habituala  if  cost  not  too  nigh,  1688-1684  ;  ^nitfinww 
case  of  cure,  1589-1592. 


QUARRIER,  Mr  Wm. 

Thirty  vears'  experience  in  reclamation  of  children,  10,148  ; 
scope  of  James  Morrison  St  Home,  Olasgow,  10,145-10,158, 
10,287-10,244 ;  and  Bridge  of  Weir  Homes,  10,165-10,157, 
10,210-10,214 ;  numbers  annually  drafted  to  Canada,  and 
dispersed  over  kingdom,  10,167  ;  authentic  evidence  diows 
98  per  cent,  of  those  emigrated  do  well,  10,167,  10,168  ; 
usual  period  of  detention  in  Homes  two  years,  10,260, 
10,261  ;  regards  longer  detention  in  institutions  apt  to  do 
liarm,  10,255-10,265  ;  would  favour  indeterminate  sentences 
for  children  sent  to  reformatory  or  industrial  schools, 
10,197-10,199,  10,294,  10,295;  girls  instructed  in  house 
and  laundry  work,  and  dressmaking,  and  some  trained  as 
assistant  teachers,  10,176  ;  boys  taught  shoemaking, 
joinering,  baking,  ke.,  10,180  ;  some  also  employed  on 
poultry  farm,  wbioh'pays  splendidly,  10,188-10,198  ;  power 
of  wiuholding  children  from  dissolute  parents,  10,20<K 
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10,206, 10,254 ;  receives  about  100  pauper  children  annually 
ftom  each  of  Gla%ow  Parochial  Boantt,  10,228  ;  oontribtt- 
tions  from  Parochial  Bouds  entirely  volnntaiv,  10,280  : 
states  views  on  the  reclamation  of  habitual  offenders,  10,274 
-10,288  ;  no  classification  of  children  in  Homes,  10,2M| 
10,297  ;  attaches  more  importance  to  environment  thim  to 
heredity,  10,808-10,312 ;  objects  to  whipping  of  boys 
above  14,  which  is  rarely  resorted  to  in  Homes,  10,816- 
10,821 ;  and  thinks  children  ^ould  not  be  sent  to  prison, 
10,816,  10,322. 


QUEENSBERRY  LODGE. 

Complaints  of  forcible  detention  of  inmates,  28^ 

2867. 
No    compulsory    detention,    3084-3089.      Mtoor 

M'Cutney  considers  such  power  not  needed 

there. 


QUEENSLAND. 


Special  laws  for  habitual  dntnkards,  6250. 

Bill  introduced  to  establish  inebriate  asylums,  6266. 


RECIDIVISM. 


Return  shewing  extent  of  same  in  Scotland,  pp.  610- 
613. 


REFORMATORIES. 

CMldren  sentenced  to  detention  in,  should  not  be  sent  to 
Prison. 


Mr  J.  Boyd,  480-482. 

Mr  W.  Donaldson,  2650-2667. 

Rev.  H.  C.  MacKenzie,  3406,  3427. 


REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS  ACTS. 

*       Mode  of  admission,  of  licensing  out,  and  of  ap- 
prenticing, p.  660. 


REFRACTORY  HABITUALS. 
Few  in  number,  1872. 


REGISTER,  SPECIAL,  FOR  HABITUAL  OFFEN- 
DERS. 

Becommendedby 

Bailie  S.  Chiaholm,  70. 
Mr  James  Taylor,  799. 
Bailie  Primrose,  986. 


REGULATION    OF     BOYS    AND    GIRLS    IN 
STREET  VENDING. 

Mr  Wm.  Henderson,  2198-2201. 
Mr  D.  Miller,  4493. 


REMOVAL     OF     PAUPER     AND     VAGRABT 
.     CHILDREN  FROM  PARENTS'  CUSTOI^Y. 

Mr  Bremner,  8682,  8690,  13,826. 

RESTORATIVE  HOMES  BILL. 

Analysis  of  same,  p.  621. 

Notes  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  p.  5S3,  &C. 

Approves  generally  of  Bill,  6686. 

RETREATS  OR  ADULT  REFORMATORIES. 

Would  have  aU  such  inspected. 

Dr  YeUowlees,  1386, 1621. 
Sheriff  Blair,  4367. 
Dr  Nicolson,  13,876. 

Should  be  graded  for  various  dosses^  2889,  iia%  8307. , 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894. 


RETREATS  OR  ADULT  REFORMATORIES— 
Continued. 

Should  be  under  Oovemment  cmUrol,  2393,  3666,  10,063, 
14,190. 

Sluntld  be  mall,  2463. 

Should  be  under  heal  cotUnO,  2522,  2523,  4370. 

Should  be  Lieemed  and  Impeded,  2903,  2928,  14,053- 
14,070. 

Not  more  than  4  in  Private  Houte,  nor  50  in  InttHuiion, 
2964-2976. 

Oovemment  control,  6020,  7717. 

Not  more  than  12  in  one  Private  House,  7191. 

Shmld  be  under  local  management  and  GoverwmetU  In- 
gpedion,  7885-7894. 

Three  hundred  might  be  treated  in  one  place,  8177. 


RITCHIE,  Dr  Pbbl. 

Connected  with  St  John's  Hill  Rescue  and  Probationary 
Home,  6228-5229 ;  result  not  eoconraging,  6232-5234  ; 
points  mbmitted  to  conference  of  Rescue  Workers,  5235  ; 
reasons  for  seeking  powers  nf  compulsory  detention,  6240, 
5261,  5259,  6294,  5339  ;  would  fix  maxininm  period  at  two 
yean,  5327-5829,  5340;  chiefly  employed  at  laundry 
work,  5245-6246,  6313  ;  other  occupations,  6246,  6334- 
6337  ;  proportion  of  inmates  who  are  inebriates,  5252, 
6286-5290  ;  analysis  of  their  ages,  5324  ;  about  one-third 
remain  for  full  term  of  eighteen  months,  6249  -6250,  6821 ; 
and  with  them  results  more  satisfactory,  6261  ;  the  others 
repeatedly  come  back,  5260 ;  superriaion  after  discharge 
unsatisfactory,  5264  ;  no  classification  of  inmates,  5307- 
5311  ;  Home  nearly  self-supporting,  5275  ;  some  cases  sent 
to  Homo  from  Police  Courts.  6278-5279,  5315-5816; 
inrestigation  as  to  formation  of  palate  of  inmates,  5290- 
6292. 


ROBERTSON,  Mr  Alkxandeb. 

Agent  for  Edinburgh  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
6014  ;  does  not  take  charge  of  gratuitits  earned  in  prison 
by  ordinary  prisoners,  6026-6032  ;  nature  of  help  given, 
6033-6046  ;  arerage  amount,  6061-6071  ;  habitual  offenders 
form  large  percentage  of  those  helped,  6084-6087  ;  results 
of  Society's  work,  6088-6092,  6096-6099  ;  the  disbursing 
of  prisoners'  gratuities  would  lengthen  period  of  Society's 
supervision,  6293-6295. 


ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  D.Sa,  Rev.  J.  D. 

Represents  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  U.P.  Church,  6184  ; 
results  of  inquiries  by  circular  within  Presbytery  bound 
distinctly  favourable  to  increased  powers  of  dealing  with 
habitual  inebriates,  6185-6188 ;  thinks  the  law  as  to 
adulteration  of  drink  should  be  more  stringently  enforced, 
and  the  sale  of  liquor  to  children  prohibited,  6189  ;   that 

C'>licans  who  supply  drink  to  persons  known  to  have 
n  convicted  frequently  of  drunkenness  should  forfeit 
licence,  and  that  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  licences 
should  be  effected,  6190 ;  institutions  for  reclamation 
of  inebriates,  to  be  aided  by  Government  grant  and 
voluntary  contributions,  6191  ;  treatment  of  inmates  to  be 
elaborately  graded,  6192 ;  thinks  public  opinion  favour- 
able to  snob  proposals,  6194. 


ROGERS,  Mr  Hbnry. 

Assistant  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
14,697  ;  gives  list  of  Scotch  Schools  and  their  population, 
14, 698-14,703 ;  with  subsequent  history  of  Reformatory  school 
cases  showing  large  percentage  of  Scotch  Protestant  Girls 
whose  whereabouts  are  given  as  unknown,  14,704, 14,705  ; 
considers  this  reflects  seriously  on  management  of  Glasgow 
and  Dairy  Schools  especially,  14,708-14,709  ;  system  of 
ohecking  returns  of  subsequent  history  of  scholars,  14,710- 
14,718  ;  percentage  of  reclamations,  14,710,  14,719-14,728  ; 
average  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  14,741-14,745 ;  tottd 
Oovemment  contributions  in  England  and  Scotland,  with 
amounts  recovered  from  parents,  14,749-14,760;  liability  of 
Parochial  Boards  for  children  sent  to  Industrial  Schools  by 
them,  and  of  School  Boards  for  children  sent  to  Day  Indus- 
trial Schools,  14,761-14,767, 14,869-14,871;  subsequent  his- 
toiT  of  children  discharged  from  Industrial  Schools,  14,772- 
14,781 ;  cost  of  maintenance,  14,782-14,798 ;  inspection  of 
schools  very  comprehensive,  14,794-14,797  ;  educational 
state— EngUsh  Code  used,  14,798-14,813,  14,873  ;  cases  of 
children  refused  by  schools  on  account  of  physical  infirmity, 
considers  separate  institutions  required  for  such,  14,814- 
14,820,  14,845-14,866  ;  corporal  punishment  for  breach  of 
rales,   14,832 ;    would    like   to  se*   more   Day   Industrial 


Schools  in  Scotland,  14,876 ;  proportion  of  boys  in  Re- 
formatories in  Scotland  greater  than  in  England,  14,877, 
14,878 ;  thinks  liberation  of  boys  on  licence  not  used 
sufficiently  in  Scotland,  14,882-14,884 ;  considers  it  dis- 
astrous to  keep  boys  longer  in  Reformatory  Schools  than 
needful,  14,883,  14,886-14,889  ;  difficulty  of  disposing  of 
children  sentenced  to  Reformatory  Schools  prior  to  removal, 
14,890-14,895  ;  some  authorities  complain  that  the  abolition 
of  the  previous  term  of  imprisonment  on  such  has  had  bad 
eflecU,  14,896. 


RORIE,  Dr  Jambs. 

Physician-Superintendent  of  Dundee  Royal  Lunatic  Aaylnm, 
18,677  ;  considers  16  to  18  per  cent,  of  cases  of  insanity 
due  to  drink,  13,580,  13,615,  18,616  ;  does  not  consider 
asylum  or  lunatic  ward  of  poorhouse  proper  places  for 
treatment  of  inebriates,  18,581,  18,619,  18,625  ;  objections, 
18,626  ;  but  considers  it  desirable  that  there  should  be 
power  to  detain  in  the  poorhouse  paupers  who  move  between 
it  and  the  prison,  13,628-13,630  ;  thmks  there  ou^ht  to  be 
public  institutions  for  detention  of  inebriates  on  similar  lines 
to  Lunacy  AcU  as  well  as  private  houses  specially  licensed, 
18,686,  13,623,  18,627  ;  minimum  period  of  detention  not 
to  be  less  than  twelve  months,  18,585 ;  would  have  special 
institution  for  treatment  of  police  habituals  and  vicious 
class  of  insane,  18,592,  13,593  ;  institutions  to  be  main- 
tained by  public  rates,  13,587  ;  thinks  Parochial  Authorities 
too  prone  to  discharge  insane  persons  from  lunatic  wards  of 
poonionses,  18,595-18,600  ;  is  not  sanguine  of  the  results 
of  prolonged  detention  of  dipsomaniacs  in  institutions, 
13,608,  13,618 ;  system  of  liberation  of  pauper  insane  on 
probation,  13,606-13,611  ;  personally  has  found  adminis- 
tration of  bitter  tonics  very  beneficial  in  some  cases  of 
dipsomania,  13,612,  13,618,  13,621,  13,622;  various 
forms  of  drug  drinking,  13,631-13,688  ;  procedure  On  com- 
mittal of  lunatic  to  asylum  at  instence  of  Fiscal,  18,634- 
13,637  ;  thinks  inquiry  before  Sheriff  prior  to  committel  of 
habitual  should  be  private,  but  would  grant  public  inquiry 
inquiry  if  desired,  18,638,  13,629. 


ROSE,  Mr  W.  Kinnaied. 

Member  of  Scottish  and  Queensland  Bars,  ^244 ,-  appointed 
Commissioner  in  Australia  to  inquire  into  treatment  of 
prisoners  and  convicte,  6245  ;  sentences  for  petty  offences 
much  alike  in  both  countries,  6248  ;  special  laws  in  Queens- 
land dealing  with  habitual  drunkards,  6250-626SD. ;  and 
licensing  svstem,  6253l. -6253k.  ;  restrictions  on  pawn- 
brokers in  dealing  with  habituals,  6277  ;  number  of  habit- 
ual offenders,  6253k.,  6255,  6258;  bill  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  establish  inebriate  asylums,  6256,  6274- 
6274a.  ;  system  of  gratuities  to  prisoners  recommended  as 
means  of  ensuring  supervision  after  discharge,  6259- 
8261  ;  work  of  Prison  Gate  Brigade  of  Salvation  Army  in 
Queensland,  6262-6264,  6276  ;  proportion  of  police  to 
population  in  Colony,  6272,  6273  ;  treatment  oi^  juvenile 
offenders  in  Queensland,  6281-6284  ;  strongly  approves  of 
inebriate  retreats,  6285  ;  where  inmates  could  oe  put  to 
work,  6289,  6290. 


ROSS,  M,  A.,  Rev.  D.  M. 

Represente  Dundee  Presbytery  of  Free  Church,  13,461  ; 
returns  sent  in  by  whole  of  ministers  show  87  habitual 
drunkards,  mostly  non-crimininal,  known  to  them  in  their 
pastoral  work,  18,462  ;  thinks  90  per  cent,  of  them  too  poor 
to  pay  for  treatment  in  Inebriate  Retreats,  13, 471  ;  wuich 
considers  should  be  maintained  by  the  State,  18,472 ; 
relatives  paying  where  able,  18,485 ;  all  members  of 
Presbytery  approve  of  compulsory  detention  of  habitual 
drunkards,  13,476  ;  and  think  any  interested  party  or 
relative  should  have  power  to  initiate  proceedings  for 
committal,  13,486,  13,437  ;  thinks  power  of  compulsory  de- 
tention would  deter  many  from  becoming  habituals,  18,489  ; 
and  that  law  regarding  the  supplying  of  liquor  to  persons 
already  intoxicated  should  be  more  strictly  enforced,  18,490- 
18,495  ;  considers  public  opinion  in  Dundee  favours  moi« 
stnngent  measures  in  dealing  with  habitual  offenders, 
18,497-18,499  ;  personally  thinks  that  women  preponderate 
as  habitual  drunkards,  18,500-18,503 ;  and  knows  that  a 
large  number  of  workmen  get  drunk  on  pay-days  who  do 
not  become  habituals,  18,504-18,511. 


RUSSELL,  Sir  Jahes  A 

Difference  in  arreste  for  petty  offences  between  Olts- 
gow  and  Edinburgh  accounted  for,  1903-1914,  2034; 
system  of  liberation  on  pledge,  2018-19  ;  great  disparity  in 
sentences  imposed  for  particular  offences  by  Sheriffs  and 
Magistrates,  1917,  1926  ;  resulting  in  many  pleading  not 
guilty  where  Magistrate  is  known  to  be  severe,  and  asking 
adjournment,  1917  ;  previous  convictions  for  druukenneM 
not  considered,  1918-1921  ;  nselessness  of  penalties  inflicted 
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«n  proetitutes,  1926-1981  ;  great  care  exercised  in  appre- 
heniliug  prostitutes,  1932-1936,  1995-1998,  2030-2031, 
2046-2061 ;  persons  importuned  seldom  appear,  2029-2031 ; 
not  very  many  beggars  in  Edinbnri^,  1918  ;  tramp, 
received  into  Night  Asylnm  and  House  of  Befnges 
193&-1944  ;  very  few  sheltered  at  police  office,  1938;  thinks 
parochial  aathorities  should  deal  with  be^ars,  1949 ; 
details  cases  of  habitual  offenders,  1946-1940 ;  considers 
habitual  dnmkards  as  semi-lunatics,  and  would  detain  snch 
compnlsorily  at  public  cost,  generally  for  not  less  than 
two  years,  but  for  life  if  needed,  1960-1967,  1976-1978, 
1984-1992,  2010-2014,  2041-2046,  2062-2066;  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  workmen  who  get  drunk  at  paytime  bnt 
otherwise  sober,  1979  ;  would  favour  wages  being  handed 
over  to  wives,  if  trustworthy,  1980-1981  ;  would  raise  age 
tor  committal  to  reformatory  schools  as  a  check  on  juvenue 
delinquency,  1958-1969,  1966-1976;  whipping  as  a 
punishment  for  juveniles  unpopular  and  imprisonment 
undesirable,  1960-1964,  1976,  1998-1994,  2088-2040; 
drunkards  who  do  not  come  before  Police  Court  often  dealt 
with  through  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  ChOdren 
and  Association  for  Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
2000-2009,  2020-2023;  difficulty  of  restricting  pawnbrokers 
in  their  dealing  with  habituals,  and  of  convicting  publicans 
of  supplying  drink  to  persons  under  its  influence,  2067-68. 


.BUTHERFUED,  Sheriff.  ' 

Explains  arrangement  under  which  Sheriff-Substitutes  and 
Hi^trates  preside  alternately  in  Edinburgh  Police  Court, 
2702-2709  ;  and  justifies  system  of  remanding  prisoners 
pleading  not  guiUy,f2716,  2778 ;  and  of  sentenciitg  those 
pleading  guilty  without  evidence  of  accusers,  2720-2721A ; 
charging  of  previous  convictions  iu  police  cases,  2710-2714, 
2790^2790 ;  personal  attitude  towards  petty  offences, 
especially  importuning  for  prostitution,  2722-2728,  2781- 
2785  ;  fears  as  to  police  action  against  prostitntes,  2735- 
2738,  2783  ;  better  class  prostitutes  rarely  prosecuted, 
2736,  2740,  2833a  ;  considers  sentences  of  fourteen  or 
thirty  days  for  importuning  oppressive,  not  reformatory, 
and  liable  to  reduction  by  High  Court,  2729-2734,  2766- 
2766,  2808  ;  committal  of  these  women  to  homes  desifable, 
2804-2806 ;  maximum  penalties  for  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct  in  local  and  general  Police  Acts,  2744- 
2752  ;  punishment  of  juvenile  offenders,  2753-2764,  2797- 
2799,  2806-2807,  2841-2848 ;  imprisonment  for  such 
undesirable,  2766-2766,  2797,  2812-2814  ;  whipping  more 
satisfactory,  2767-2762,  2798-2799 ;  parents  might  be 
put  under  security  for  child's  conduct,  280(X-2801 ;  and  age 
for  whipping  should  be  raised  to  sixteen  years,  2828  ; 
police  sentence  for  drunkenness  not  reformatory,  2768, 
2846;  would  favour  establishing  retreats  for  habitual 
drunkards,  2778,  2827  ;  where  compulsory  detention  for 
long  periods  might  be  tried,  2776  ;  enquiry  before  Sheriff 
should  precede  all  committals  to  retreats,  as  under  Lunaoy 
Laws,  2824,  2885-2840,  2850-2861  ;  number  of  habituab 
in  Edinburgh,  2849 ;  complaints  of  forcible  detention  of 
inmates  of  Queensberry  Lodge,  2862-2867. 


RUTLEDGE,  Mr  John. 

Governor,  Aberdeen  Prison,  7762  ;  number  of  prisoners 
previously  in  Reformatory  Schools,  7770,7771  ;  thinks  short 
imprisonment  often  effective  with  first  offenders,  but  of  no 
use  on  habituab,  7772,  7779  and  7808,  7804  ;  considers 
whipping  of  juveniles  ought  to  be  done  by  parents,  7778, 
7811-7818  ;  many  females  prefer  prison  to  rescue  homes, 
7777,  7790  ;  females  often  unjustly  imprisoned  on  charges 
of  importuning,  7781-7786,  7808-7810,  7816-7820; 
mtuities  of  prisoners  disbursed  through  Dischaiged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  7792  ;  recommends  long  sentences 
for  adult  habituab  and  treatment  in  reformatories  fpr 
juveniles,  7805-7808  ;.  results  of  Beformatory  Schoob  not  so 
favourable  as  could  be  desired,  7771,  7821. 


SALVATION    ARMY    EFFORTS    TO    REFORM 
HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  14,297-15,183. 


SAUNDERS,  Mr  David  H. 

Merchant,  Dundee,  quotes  detaib  of  experiment  by  Berlin 
Municipality  in  deaUng  with  habitual  criminals,  13,642 : 
gives  statistics  of  defaulting  school  children  in  Dundee,  and 
quotes  accounts  of  Berlin  system  of  dealing  with  orphan 
children,  13,642  ;  recommends  (1)  prolonged  detention  of 
habitual  drunkards  at  hard  work  in  open  air,  (2)  breaking 
of  parental  tie  where  abused,  and  making  cruelty  to  children 
severely  punbhable,  and  the  restoration  of  parental  rights 
the  inducement  for  well-doing ;  (8)  boarding  out  with 
suitable  parties,  children  so  taken  ;  (4)  more  drastic  method 
of  dealing  with  one-roomed  and  insanitary  dwellings  ;  (6) 
the  more  liberal  and  special  equipment  of  schoob  where 
half-timers  and  neglected  children  are  trained ;  and  (6) 
localities  having  power  to  control  granting  of  liquor 
licences  13,642. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Drunken  habUi  account  for  60  to  76  per  cent,  of  d^auUen. 
Mr  W.  Mitchell,  152. 


SCOTCH  BURGHS  POLICE  ACT. 

Eetmer  penaUie*  of  Act  not  taken  advantage  of,  6366. 

Clauses  anent  Vagrancy  should  be  extended  to  Counties. 
Lord  Eincaimey,  6938. 

SCOTT,  Mr  Andbbw. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  Edinbnigh  Magdalene  Asylum, 
6486-6487  ;  inmates  usually  brought  by  missionaries,  6682; 
kept  for  eighteen  months  and  employed  chiefly  at  washing, 
6486,  6492-5494;  profit  on  work,  6491,  6618-6619; 
amount  paid  to  workers,  6608-5508  ;  no  power  of  oom- 
pubory  detention,  6499  ;  and  such  only  desirable  for  wont 
class,  6606-6608  ;  re-admissions,  6609,  6687-6640  ;  super- 
vision after  disohai'ge,  5612-5617,  6642 ;  few  admit  tmin^ 
been  in  prison,  6581,  5586,  6566,  6696-6697  ;  no  daasi- 
flcation,  6662-5564,  5604 ;  religions  instruction,  662^ 
6628,  56&2-6566  ;  amusements,  5666-5681 ;  no  restrictions 
on  vuits  by  friends,  6690-6698  ;  considers  drink  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  lives  of  inmates,  6608-5610  ;  sitnatfons 
got  for  inmates  as  laundry-maids  or  general  servants  in 
private  houses,  5612-6614  ;  a  number  retained  as  servants 
in  Home,  6622-6624. 


SCOTT,  Lieut.  A.  L. 

Captain-Superintendent '  Mars '  TraininglShip,  8206  ;  boys 
munly  committed  under  Sec.  14  of  Industrial  Schoob  Act; 
cites  several  sections  in  extenso,  8208-8216  ;  Government 
grants  for  boys  committed  under  different  sections  of  Act, 
8216  I  physical  requirements,  height,  ftc.,  8845-8848,  8866- 
8367 ;  results  of  training,  8224, 8226 ;  ntmiber  of  boys  sent  to 
sea,  kc,  8288-8238  ;  mostly  on  Norwegian  vessels,  8870- 
8374  ;  system  of  training,  8241-8261 ;  educational  statistics, 
8261--8271  ;  cost  of  maintenance  and  sources  of  revenue, 
8272-8293  ;  Glasgow  does  not  contribute,  8290,  8291 ; 
advantages  of  training,  8294-8299  ;  percentage  of  rebpaee, 
8301-8307;  punishment  for  misconduct,  8318-8820;  dearth 
of  sailors  in  navy  and  mercantile  marine,  8866-8859 ; 
powers  of  detention,  8360-8864. 


SENTENCES. 

Hone  no  deterrent  e/«ct,   784,  1212,  1663,  1816,  2346, 
2661,  2768,  3629,  5889,  6327,  7221, 10,088, 12,324. 

Slwuld  he  evm/ulatxve,  784. 

Dangers  of  cumulative  system,  2369. 

Maximum,  penalties  rarely  inJUeted,  2121. 

Short  sentences  undeterrent,  3629,  5889,  7716,  7804,  8379. 

Neither  deterrent  nor  reformative,  6376. 

Shorter  sentences  injurious,  6662. 

Repetition  of  short  sentences  hurtful,  13,218. 

Sharper  sentences  at  early  stage  of  career  advocated  by 

Bailie  J.  Walcot,  2372-2383, 
Mr  W.  Geddes,  13,219. 

Six  months  after  three  or  four  convictions  Advocated,  2606. 

Long  sentences  frequently  effective,  3531. 

Cumulative  recommended, 

Mr  John  M'Pherson,  632& 

Progressive  and  cumuUUvve. 
Mr  Tallack,  13,926. 


SEPARATE      CONFINEMENT 
PERIODS. 

Does  not  believe  has  any  bad  effect. 
Lieut-CoL  Campbell,  6896. 

OoTuideri  it  detrimental,  6904. 
Dr  M'Naughton,  6992,  7010. 


FOR      LONG 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894 


SERVITUDE,  PENAL. 

Not  deterrent  on  acwtmt  of  attoeiaUon. 
Lient-CoL  Campbell,  6798. 

SHELTERS  FOR  TRASIPS. 

Mr  M'NeilL — Promote  vagrancy ;  are  not  a  sabsti- 

tate  for  English  casual  wards ;  should  only 
>     receive  sick   and  infirm  :    are  much  abased, 

6846-5861. 
Lord  Kincaimey. — Resting  places  for  hand  fide  should 

be  provided,  6990. 
Mr  Strsmg. — Men  hired  out  from  Glasgow  Charft^ 

Orgajoization  Societj^a  Shelter,  and  paid  fiiQ 

wage  after  deducting  keep,  9463. 

SIBBALD,  M.D.,  F.R.GP,  John. 

Oommiasioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  8197 ;  powers  of 
detention  exercised  by  guardians  of  lunatics  privately 
boarded-out,  6198-6209  ;  supervision  and  visitation  of 
boarded-ont  patients,  6210-6214  ;  cost  of  boarding-out 
pauper  lunatics,  6216  ;  houses  licensed  for  two,  three, 
and  four,  6217  ;  no  inspection  by  Board  of  Lunacy  of 
incipient  cases  under  a  six  months  certificate,  62S0-6232, 
6282-8284  ;  proportion  of  cost  of  maintenance  paid  by 
Oovemment,  6226-6227  ;  does  not  think  boarding-out 
system  could  be  applied  to  habitual  inebriates,  6219 ; 
proclivity  for  vice  or  intemperance  unfits,  6222 ;  2600 
boarded  m  private  house,  6232. 


of  maintenance,  16,202-16,207 ;  industries  carried  on,. 
16,209-16,211  ;  and  how  goods  are  disposed  of,  16,224- 
16,228,  16,2^2-16,288;  number  of  inmates  having  drunken 
parents,  16,216  ;  percentage  of  illegitimate  girls  in  Homes, 
16,269  ;  the  cbildren  of  inmates  not  taken  in,  16,270- 
16,276  ;  thinks  inmates  improve  both  morally  and  intel- 
lectnally  in  Homes,  16,260-16,288  ;  analysis  of  those  caae- 
who  left  Home,  16,217  ;  operations  of  similar  Homes  elses 
where,  15,286,  16,267,  15,281  ;  thinks  the  want  of  powers 
of  detention  va  workhouse  a  serious  default  in  Poor  Law 
System,  16,227,  16,228  ;  very  few  really  respectable  poor 
avail  themselves  of  casual  wara,  16,230 ;  means  of  relieving 
able-bodied  persons  by  work  outwith  casual  wards,  16,240- 
16,268 ;  panper  children  housed  in  Cottage  Homes,  16,277- 
16,280. 


STATISTICS. 

Percentage  to  population  in  England,  Scotland,  and 

Ireland  by  CoL  M'Hardy,  p.  512. 
Returns  of  apprehensions  ior  offences  and  crimes  in 

Cities  and  Burghs,  p.  533,  etc. 
Details  of  offences  of  Habituals  in  Glasgow,  Dundee, 

and  Edinburgh,  pp.  587-594. 
Return  of  persons  convicted  three  times  and  upwards 

during  1893  for  five  specific  petty  offences,  pp. 

614  and  616. 
Returns    of    Reformatory  and    Industrial    School 

Pupils  in  Prison  during  1894  and  their  previous 

prison  history,  pp.  6i24,  626,  and  626. 


SINCLAIR,  Mr  Robert  W. 

Secretary  of  Magdalen  Institution  and  Lochbum  Home,  990- 
992 ;  moral  reclamation  of  fallen  women  primary  object  of 
homes,  1070  ;  teaching  habits  of  indostiy  secondary  con- 
sideration, 1087-1088  ;  homes  are  entirely  unseotarian 
though  Protestant,  1071-1074,  1202,  1174-1176.  Fallen 
women  not  above  thirty  years  received,  993  ;  mostly  on 
voluntary  application,  991 ;  Magistrates  send  some  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  unsatisfactory,  994,  1003-1004 ;  compulsory 
powers  for  detention  of  such  are  desirable,  1152,  1184  ; 
inmates  in  probationary  home  are  instructed  in  sewing  as 
test  of  sincerity,  992,  996-997  ;  after  which  they  are  sent 
to  Lochbum  Home  and  kept  till  expiry  of  two  years,  and 
employed  at  laundry  work  and  sewing,  1014-1017; 
annual  receptions  about  220,  1114  ;  mostly  prostitutes 
addicted  to  drink,  1007-1008,  1043-1062,  1058-1060, 
1168-1169  ;  which  is  often  hereditarily  acquired,  1188- 
1167  ;  fallen  and  unfallen  not  separated,  1012-1018,  1020, 
1090-1092,  1117  ;  no  compulsory  powers  of  detention, 
1063  ;  incentives  to  remain,  1024-1038,  1068-1067  ;  no 
money  given  while  in  home,  1030,  1033-1034  ;  profits  on 
workug,  1064-1066,  1178  ;  no  friction  with  ontside  in- 
dnstries,  1196  ;  no  alcohol  allowed,  1078  ;  religions  in- 
struction,  1072-1076  ;  privileges,  1094  ;  entertdnments, 
1076,  1101-1103  ;  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
leave  voluntarily  or  are  dismissed,  1021-1022  ;  about  70 
per  cent,  turn  out  well,  1126,  1167 ;  gross  average  earnings 
per  inmate,  1180  ;  average  premium  paid  inmates,  1179  ; 
tiis  matron  corresponds  with  dischai^ed  inmates,  1209  ; 
short  sentences  given  by  Magistrates  to  fallen  girls  do  great 
harm,  1212. 


SMALL,  Mr  Jambs. 

Pdice  Seigeant,  Pitiochty,  concurs  that  begging  is  very 
prevalent  there,  8888 ;  though  complaints  are  seldom 
lodged,  8889,  6690. 


SMITH,  D.D.,  Rev.  John. 

Special  missionary  experience  in  Edinburgh,  6627  ;  results 
of  temperance  work,  6628  ;  the  need  for  power  of  compul- 
sory detention  of  habituals,  6629-5880,  5640  ;  testified  by 
meeting  of  reformed  drunkards,  5636 ;  Municipalities 
should  provide  retreats  on  lines  of  German  Labour  Colonies, 
6632-6833,  6849-5651  ;  would  require  conclusive  and 
unbiassed  evidence  before  competent  authority  tiefore  com- 
mittal to  Retreat,  6837 ;  considers  one  year's  enforced 
abstinence  &om  drink  as  likely  to  bring  about  recovery, 
6688 ;  and  would  distinguish  between  Habitual  and 
occasional  Drunkards,  6648. 


STACET,  Miss  AoAxaa. 

Member  of  Board  of  Qnardians,  Birmin^am,  and  Hon. 
Secretary  of  Homes  for  Feeble-minded  Women,  ftc,  ftc, 
16,188,  16,187  ;  states  objects  and  scope  of  Homes,  15,192- 
16,201,  16,218,  16,219-15,223  ;  sources  of  revenue  and  cost 


STEVENSON,  Miss  Louisa. 

Member  of  Edinburgh  Parochial  Board  for  ten  years, 
2999-8000 ;  experience  of  vagrancy,  3001-3005,  3011-301S, 
8029-8081  ;  power  of  retention  of  pauper  children  giiea 
under  Custody  of  Children  Act,  1891,  practically  useless, 
8006-8007,  8018-3019,  3049  ;  proposed  amendments,  3008, 
3014,  3024,  3026,  3027-3028,  3032-8084,  3044,  3047-3048, 
3063-3055 ;  Parochial  Bbards  should  also  have  power  to 
detain  paupers,  3010  ;  children  often  claimed  by  parents 
whenever  able  to  earn  wages,  8035  ;  vagrant  children  not 
dealt  with  under  Industrial  Schools  Act,  3036-3043  ; 
proportion  of  vagrants  apprehended,  8066-8068. 


STEWART,  Mr. 

One  of  deputation  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagrancy 
See  under  Col.  Williamson. 


STORY,  Mr  Danikl  F. 

Chairman,  Edinbni^h  City  Parochial  Board,  8982 ;  oonsidera 
compulsory  detention  the  only  cure  for  vagrancy,  3933  ; 
and  that  laws  as  to  begging  should  be  strictly  enforced  in 
oounties,  8934,  8944  ;  tmnb  Parochial  Boards  would  agree 
to  set  aside  poorhouse  accommodation  for  treatment  of 
habituals,  8942,  3948. 


STRANG,  Mr  John  Traquaib, 

Secretary  Glasgow  Charity  Organization  Society,  9876 ; 
explains  scope  and  working  of  labonifyard  where  temporary 
employment  is  given  to  men  out  of  work,  9377,  9418- 
9444,  9500-9615,  9589-9691  ;  and  of  industrial  Aelter 
recently  started  where  food  and  lodging  are  given  in 
exchange  for  a  certain  amoont  of  lalwur  next  moming, 
9380,  9384-9399,  9411-9417,  9446-9462 ;  numbers  dealt 
with  in  each,  9419,  9420,  9894,  9411-9418;  average 
earnings  in  labour  yards,  9481,  9438  ;  in  shelter  all  earned 
about  6s.  per  week,  is  placed  to  men's  credit  and  paid  on 
leaving,  unless  forfeited,  9448,  9449  ;  men  also  hiied  out 
from  shelter,  and  paid  full  wage  after  deducting  keep, 
9463-9456  ;  no  shelter  for  women,  who  are  employed  at 
sewing  and  by  ladies  auziliaiv,  9400,  9487,  9492-9496, 
9807-9609  ;  a  large  number  of  Iriih  and  American  tramps 
sent  home  by  Society,  9460-9466,  9698-9606 ;  total 
annual  applications  for  relief,  9467  ;  (Kneral  character 
and  condition  of  a^^licanU,  9666-9578,  9592-9596  ;  about 
half  the  number  connected  with  children's  clothing  scheme, 
9488  ;  scope  of  that  scheme,  9581-9537  ;  of  the  remainder 
about  two-thirds  refuse  work,  9468,  9677  ;  disptnal  of 
others,  9469-9484  ;  drunkenness  cause  of  majority  of 
applications,  9680  ;  disapproves  of  children  being  sent  to 
prison,  9646 ;  thinks  they  should  be  treated  in  separate 
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institntioii,  9647 ;  society  co-operates  with  Disduiged 
Prisonera'  Aid  Society,  9686-9588 ;  Glasgow  Police  and 
begging  and  Tagrancv,  9612-9615  ;  difficulty  in  getting 
greater  Tariety  of  work,  9625-9634  ;  advocates  the  sending 
to  prison  for  lengthened  period  habitual  beggars  and 
tramps,  9621-9628,  9688-9641. 


STREET  VENDING. 

Mr  D.  Miller.— Effect  on  yooog  girls  bad,  4483. 


SUBETIES. 


t 


Uselees  to  seek  snch  from  habitual  offenders,  76. 

Never  enforced  in  Gla^ow,  411. 

Often  imposed  in  Edinburgh  with  good  results,  2324- 

2326. 
Useful  in  certain  cases  of  drunkenness,  6472-4S483. 
After  second  conviction  £10,  and  not  to  offend  for 

6  months,  &c. 


SUTHERLAND,  Mr  Donald. 

Chief  Constable  of  Paisley,  11,804 ;  thinks  smallness  of 
ratio  of  arrests  due  to  exceptionally  good  behaviour  ef 
Paisley  community,  11,307-11,816, 11,878, 11,416-11,418  ; 
disposal  of  drank  and  inoapables  prior  to  Bnrgh  PoUce,Act, 
11,816-11,318;  penalties  presently  imposed,  11,819-11,354; 
•ledges  taken,  11,327-11,329, 11,835-11,838;  total  amount, 
1,419-11,424 ;  illustrative  cases  of  habitual  offenders, 
11,354-11,859 ;  does  not  think  increased  powers  under 
Bnigh  Police  Act  have  decreased  number  of  drunkards, 
11,360-11,865  ;  nor  leniency  shown  increased  the  number, 
11,414, 11,415  ;  special  section  of  Act  dealing  with  habitual 
drunkards  not  enforced,  11,866-11,868 ;  pet^  offenders  not 
arrested  unless  unavoidable,  11,871-11,378  ;  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  beggars,  11,869,  11,870 ;  penalties  usually 
severe,  11,879, 11,880 ;  very  few  prostitutes  and  no  brothels 
in  Paisley,  11,382-11,392 ;  proceedings  against  publicans 
for  supplying  liquor  to  drunk  persons,  11,893, 11,894  ;  and 
against  shebeaners,  11,396-11,899  ;  previous  convictions  in 
cases  of  petty  offences,  11,401-11,404  ;  number  of  ffirst 
offenders,  11,405,  11,406 ;  ratio  of  police  to  population, 
11,407-11,418. 


SUTHERLAND,  Mr  Robbrt. 

Bemoving  Officer,  Barony  Parochial  Board  sent  by  In- 
spector with  Jane  M'PoUand,  referred  to  in  Mr  Motions' 
evidence,  694  ;  gives  information  regarding  her,  696-606. 


Australian  Colonies,  18,985-13,989 ;  control  of  London 
apprentices  by  City  Chamberlain's  Court,  13,989-13,991 ; 
approves  of  solitary  confinement  as  generally  a  better 
punishment  than  whipping  for  juveniles,  13,994-13,999. 


TASMANIA. 

Act  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor,  p.  622. 


TAYLOR,  Mr  Jambs. 

For  thirty-six  ^ears  in  prison  service.  Governor  of  Barlinnie 
Prison  for  six  years,  736,  737,  742,  864  ;  majority  of  com- 
mitments are  for  drunkenness,  789,  764-755,  761 ;  great 
increase  in  commitments  to  prison  statistics,  744-747  ;  this 
due  to  the  shortening  of  sentences,  748-750  ;  thinks  about 
half  of  those  sentenced  go  to  prison,  761-752  ;  daily  average 
population  of  Barlinnie,  about  700-756 ;  analysis  of  their 
oflEences  and  sentences,  757-764  ;  oost  of  transit  to  and 
from  city,  765-767  ;  number  of  re-committals,  771, 
775-781 ;  10  in  one  year  the  highest,  821 ;  thinks  first  com- 
mittal has  often  a  salutary  effect,  763-770,  910 ;  but 
on  habitnals  present  sentences  have  no  salutary  effect, 
896-899,  911-912 ;  suggests  graduation  of  punishment  as 
means  of  diminishing  commitments,  784,  798,  881-888 ; 
work  of  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  792-797,  874  ; 
police  should  keep  register  of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness, 
jcc,  799-802  ;  woula  give  alternative  of  fine  in  all  cases  of 
drunkenness,  808-805  ;  number  of  prisoners  previously  in 
Poorhouses,  Reformatory,  and  Industrial  Schools,  and  in 
penal  servitude,  806-809  ;  proportions  of  married  and 
single,  810-812 ;  prisoners'  own  statements  as  to  drinking 
habits,  818-818  ;  juveniles  in  prison,  greatly  reduced 
since  1882,  their  ages  and  sentences,  822-835 ;  juvenfle 
drunkards,  880-889 ;  separation  of  juveniles,  840-841 ; 
disapproves  of  imprisoning  very  young  people,  and  thinks 
16  years  young  enough,  842-843  ;  younger  ones  should  be 
whipped  or  sent  to  Reformatory  or  Industrial  Schools, 
844 ;  whipping  effective  with  many,  845-851  ;  vagrancy 
and  begging  not  prevalent  in  Glasgow,  852-853  ;  relatively 
more  prevaTeut  in  Ayr,  where  drunkenness  much  the  same 
as  Glasgow,  852-857  ;  old  and  infirm  beggars  should  be 
sent  to  poorhouse  instead  of  prison,  858-864  ;  definition 
of  habitual  drunkard,  865-867,  876  ;  number  of  such  in 
Barlinnie  Prison  and  in  Scotland,  868-870  ;  seclusion  as  a 
cure  for  drunkenness,  871-873,  876,  907-909, 913  ;  persons 
charged  as  habituals  should  be  remitted  to  Sheriff  or 
Justices  of  Peace,  877-880  ;  women  much  more  bequently 
convicted  of  drunkenness  than  men,  884-888  ;  beefing  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  on  the  sentences  for  petty 
offences,  889-890  ;  many  habitual  drunkards  come  to 
prison  unfit  for  prison  discipline,  891-895  ;  petty  theft  as 
a  concomitant  of  drunkenness  most  frequent  wiui  women, 
900-902  ;  enquiry  into  antecedents  of  alleged  habitnals 
should  be  open,  and  evidence  taken  from  members  of 
families,  880,  903-906. 


TAIT,  Key.  W. 

One  of  deputation  from  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagrant^. 
See  under  Col.  Williahson. 


TALLAGE,  Mr  Wh. 

Secretary  Howard  Association,  13,928 ;  thinks  it  univers- 
ally admitted  that  system  of  constantly  repeated  short 
sentences  for  habitual  offenders  is  a  failure,  18,926 ;  advo- 
cates system  of  progressive  sentences,  fortnightly  cumulation 
for  diaorderliness  and  longer  for  drunkenness,  maximum 
to  be  two  years  with  conditional  liberatioD,  13,926- 
13,981  ;  says  system  of  progressive  detention  partiy  in 
force  in  other  countries,  18,932;  particulars  of  snmi  foreign 
institutions,  14,009,  14,010;  &iancial  results,  18,938, 
13,942 ;  says  that  long  imprisonment  combined  with  work 
in  Labour  Colonies  has  resulted  in  diminution  of  arrests 
for  vagabondage  by  41  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  13,942 ; 
describes  German  system  of  prison  labour,  18,944-13,946  ; 
attaches  great  importance  to  separation  of  prisoners, 
18,947  ;  considers  many  piisons  in  Scotland  and  England 
too  comfortable,  and  should  have  some  deterrent  element  to 
prevent  their  becoming  attractive,  18,949,  14,008-14,005  ; 
advocates  treadmill  or  whip  for  incorrigible  ruffianly 
offenders,  13,950-18,960,  14,000-14,002,  14,006,  14,011- 
14,022 ;  results  of  long  sentences  on  tramps  in  State  of 
Connecticut  reported  ^ood,  13,959  ;  but  personally  would 
prefer  system  of  liberation  on  probation,  18,961 ;  advocates 
providing  test  labour  at  piece  work  for  unemployed,  as  at 
Birmingham,  18,966 ;  thinks  cure  of  intemperance  would 
go  a  great  wav  to  cure  v«rancy,  18,977,  18,978;  juvenile 
offenders  should  be  treated  separately  from  adults,  18,979 : 
parents  being  made  responsible  for  ^em  where  possible,  and 
system  of  liberating  on  probation  more  utilized  13,980- 
13,986 ;  working  or  such  a  system  in  Massachusetts  and 


TEMPLE,  Jun.,  Mr  Jas.  G. 

Kewspaper  reporter  and  had  considerable  experience  of 
Police  Court  proceedings  in  Glasgow,  10,770 ;  considers 
teetotal  magistrates  severest  in  cases  of  drunkenness,  10,773  ; 
thinks  drunkenness  increasing  amongst  young  women, 
10,779, 10,788;  sees  many  before  courts  16  years  old,  1(^780, 
women  charged  with  importuning  rarely  plead  guilty; 
10,802,  10,803;  suspicious  similarity  of  police  evidence  in 
cases  of  prostitution,  10,806-10,810  ;  treatment  of  drunk 
and  incapables  on  reception,  10,817-10,819  ;  verbatim  re- 
port of  police  court  proceedings  on  spedfied  date  showing 
disparity  in  sentences,  nature  of  evidence  and  method  m 
submitting  previous  oonvictions,  10,827-10,900. 


THOMSON,  Mr  Alkx. 

Governor  of  Maxwelltown  Prison,  entlains  nature  of  prison 
employments  and  system  of  marks,  12,006-12,024;  and  con- 
aiders  that  by  persistent  efforts  the  laziest  prisoner  can  be 
made  perform  at  least  the  required  task,  12,008,  12,076- 
12,085  ;  punishments  imposed  for  idleness,  12,025-12,080  ; 
compares  the  suitability  of  different  kinds  of  work,  12,032- 
12,046  ;  suggests  washing,  Ac.,  and  stuskmaking  for  female 
pruoneis,  12,047-12,061 ;  considers  long  periods  of  solitary 
confinement  detrimental  to  health,  12,067-12,075. 


THOMSON,  Mr  Jahss. 

Was  with  Rev.  David  Macrae  a  Member  of  Committee 
investigating  TVson  drink  cure  in  Dundee,  8464.  For 
evidence  see  under  Bev.  David  Macbas. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS,  &c.,  1894. 


TINKERS. 

AduUt  all  drunkardt  and  quarrettorM. 
Mr  W.  Mitchell,  18a-208. 

Dwellingt  a  few  lUclu  and  ladci. 
Mr  W.  MitcheU,  189-199. 

Begittration  and  inipeelion  of  all  MovabU  DwelUngi  adm- 
eated. 

Mr  W.  Mitchell,  192-195. 

(Mldren  totally  wudwxUed. 

Mr  W.  Mitchell,  182. 

Mr  John  M'Pheison,  6484-6492. 

Major  D.  F.  Qoidon,  7660. 

JnfantiU  mortality  higK 
Mr  W.  Mitchell,  205. 

Oenerally  honest  and  orderly,  6333,  6650. 

Honeit,  but  beggari  arul  drtmkardt,  7267. 

Wick  School-Board  on  education  of  children,  p.  606. 

The  Eegittrar-Oeneral  on  regiitrcUion  of  birthi,  p.  688. 


TRESPASS  ACT,  1865. 

Landlords  and  tmanti  should  prdhUnl  tinkeri  camping  out. 
Mr  W.  Mitchell,  188. 


TUKE,  M.D,,  F.R.C.P.,  J.  Battt. 

Physician  in  Edinborgh,  other  qttalifloations,I2,889-12,674; 
connection  between  Innacv  and  habitual  dronkenneas, 
12,675  ;  present  means  of  dealing  with  habitual  dmnkarda 
entirely  inadeqoate,  12,678  ;  would  amend  the  definition 
of  habitual  dmnluTd  of  Inebriates  Act,  12,679-12,681, 
12,726-12,728  ;  suggests  in  addition  to  present  rolnntary 
bdlities,  legal  process  before  Sheriff  at  instance  of  interested 
parties  for  uie  oommittal  of  habitnals  to  a  retreat : — Sheriff 
to  be  assisted  byassessors  and  medical  testimony  to  be  ad- 
duced, 12,682-12, 692, 12,729-12,781, 12,749-12,751;  would 
fix  maximum  period  of  detention  at  two  years,  with  earlier 
liberation  on  parole  if  thoughtproper,  12,693, 12,691, 12, 787; 
would  expect  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  12,697- 
12,700  ;  curators  to  be  appomted  on  estates  of  habitnala, 
and  habituals  liable  to  re-oommittal  without  new  trial,  if 
lapsing  within  one  year,  12,701-12,703, 12,738-12,740:  does 
not  favour  the  treating  of  drunkards  in  lunatic  asylums, 
12,704-12,706,  12,741  ;  has  no  faith  in  the  treatment  of 
inebriates  by  drugs,  12,709-12,712;  no  disease  so  thoroughly 
hereditary  as  drinking,  12,714 ;  would  have  inemate 
retreats  under  inspection  to  obviate  illegal  detention,  12, 720- 
12,728,  12,782,  12,783. 


TODD,  Mr  Wm. 

Secretarv,  Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society,  6166 ; 
thinks  the  law  against  snpplving  drink  to  drunken  persons 
is  not  enforced,  6158  ;  number  of  individuals  pledged  by 
Society,  6162  ;  and  percentage  of  relapses,  6163  ;  nature  of 
various  pledges,  6172-6178;  experience  of  'Tyson'  core 
for  drunkenness,  6179-6182. 


TRAMPS  AND  TRAMP  SHELTERS. 

Shelter  houses  for  suA  strongly  disapproved  of,  4067. 

Inereases  vagrancy,  4068. 

No  means  of  keeping  deserving  tramps,  4158. 

System  of  passes  for  honest  tramps,  6102. 

Existing  system  unsatisfactory,  6109. 

Parochial  Shelters  advocated,  6349,  6362, 

Majority  net  bondfde,  6365. 

Shelter  accommodation  insufficient,  7500, 7663. 

Oerman  system,  9677. 

Lodging-Homes  should  he  provided  for  honeit   tramps, 
6623. 

Eaintval  tramps  should  he  sent  to  Prison  for  a  ImgHhinti 
time,  9621,  9638. 

Shdtered  in  Police  stations  in  Renfrew,  11,736. 

JFould  provide  such  under  Police  eotUrol,  12,187. 

Shelters  suggested  for  bond  fide  tramps,  8447, 13,784. 

Effect  of  long  sentences  in  Connecticut,  13,969. 


TREATMENT  OF  HABITUAL  OFFENDERS. 

Present  methods  useless  and  not  reformative. 

Bailie  S.  Chisholm,  79. 
Mr  W.  Henderson,  2202. 
Bailie  Walcot,  2367. 
Captain  Christie,  2608. 
Mr  Alexander  Porter,  4981. 

Suggested  Methods. 

Medical  and  dietetic  treatment  for  long  periods,  and 

outdoor  and  laundry  work. 
Dr  M'Nanghton,  6940-6951,  7026. 
Medical  observation  and  treatment. 

Dr  Uiquhart,  7146. 


UNEMPLOYED. 

Labour  test  advocated,  13,966. 

Result  of  introduction  of  test  in  Glasgow,  p.  642. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

North  Carolina.  —  Treatment  of  inebriates  in  State 
Hospitals,  p.  619. 

New  York  State. — Sketch  of  Elmira  Reformatory  and  ita 
methods  of  dealing  with  yonng  felons,  p.  619. 

Elmira  Reformatory.  —  Commission  of  inquiry  as  to 
allegations  agamst  the  management  and  decision  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York  State,  p.  699-606. 

Massachusetts. — The  State  Reformatory  oondncted  on 
the  indeterminate,  sentence  plan,  p.  619.  Its  Oirle^ 
Industrial  School  p.  620.  Boston  Home  of  Industry 
and  Drunkenness,  p.  620.  Inebriate  Home,  San 
Francisco,  p.  621. 

Ohio  and  Minnesota. — Methods  of  treating  drunkards, 
p.  620.     The  law  in  relation  to  the  'probation 
^  system '  and  the  punishment  of  drunkaida,  p.  644. 


URQUHART,  Dr  Alex.  Rbid. 

Physician  Superintendent  of  Murray's  Roval  Asylum,  7078  ; 
attempts  to  deal  with  habitual  dmnkanls  who  volnntuily 
submit  to  control  have  accomplished  nothing,  7081 ; 
boarding-out  in  private  houses  preferable  to  sending  to 
present  institutions,  7084-7086  ;  proportion  of  habitual 
omnkards  admitted  to  asylum,  7095-7098  ;  classification, 
7099,  7204  ;  and  diseases  they  suffered  from,  7106,  7188  ; 

fowers  of  detention  over  voluntary  and  insane  patients, 
110-7116,  7148-7156,  7163  ;  would  fix  maximum  period  of 
detention  at  2  years  with  system  of  probation,  7120,  7210, 
7211 ;  outdoor  employment  for  men  and  women  desirable, 
7180-7133  ;  other  occupations,  7137,  7138,  7164-7168  ; 
rarity  of  real  dipsomania,  7141 ;  police  habituals  should  be 
sent  to  reformatories  for  medical  observation  and  treatment 
and  boarded-ont  if  desirable,  7146,  7156,  7157;  the  initia- 
tion of  proceedings  against  habituals  should  be  open  to 
Mends  or  public  officials,  7178  ;  medical  testimony  also 
desirable,  7179  ;  drunkards  should  be  kept  separate  from 
insane,  7189,  7190  ;  and  not  more  than  twelve  treated  in 
any  one  house,  7191 ;  imprisonment  not  calculated  to  cure 
habitual  drinking,  7206  ;  treatment  at  Elmira,  7213-7216. 


UTILIZATION  OF  VACANT  POORHOUSE  AC- 
COMMODATION FOR  HABITUAL  OFFEN- 
DERS AND  POOR  INEBRIATES. 

Recommended,  320,  341,   2464,  2504,  2962,  3889, 

3942,  3892,  5899. 
Does  not  recommend,  3664. 
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VAGBANCY  AND  VAGRANTS. 

No  casual  wards  for  such  in  Glasgow,  46. 

Sheltered  by  police  in  Glasgow,  46. 

Children  not  dealt  with  under  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  3036. 

Able-bodied  feign  disablement  to  get  relief,  3838. 

Compulsory  detention  only  cure,  3933. 

Recommends  State-endowed  school  for  children, 
4060. 

May  be  dealt  with  under  Section  V.  of  Prevention 
of  Crimes  Act  and  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act  (Lord  Kincaimey),  6947. 

Bye-laws  in  Perthshire  for  prevention,  6405-6414. 

Children  should  be  sent  to  industrial  schools,  7687. 

Habitual  vagrants  to  adult  reformatories,  7857. 

Petty  offences  more  common  among,  8693. 

Ayrshire  Mendicity  Society  does  not  encourage, 
12,462. 

Imprisonment  failed  in  Essex  to  suppress  it,  12,626. 

School  Boards  not  concerned  about  children,  13,144. 

The  different  Acts  re  such,  vide  Prof.  Dove  Wilson's 
App.  XXI.,  p.  557. 

Laws  of  Foreign  Countries,  p.  667. 

Translation  of  the  Belgian  Law  (Dr  J.  F.  Suther- 
land), p.  664. 

Experience  in  Ayrshire,  p.  676. 


VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM. 

Voluntary  admission  to  retreats  inadequate,  6748, 

2303. 
Accomplished  nothing,  7081. 


WALCOT,  Bailie  Johk. 

Magistrate  of  Edinburgh  since  1886,  2314-2316  ;  brought 
the  question  of  habitual  offenders  before  Convention  of 
Burghs  several  times,  2318  ;  a  Committee  of  wh)ch  sent 

Juestions  thereanent  to  Police,  Prisons,  and  Reformato^ 
nstitutions,  2319  ;  some  considered  present  powers  am^le 
if  osed,  2321 ;  which  include  imprisonment  and  sureties 
for  good  behaviour,  2322-2323  ;  sureties  often  imposed  with 
good  results,  2321-2326  ;  details,  2326-2335  ;  a  few  con- 
sidered loQg  imprisonments  desirable,  2336  ;  while  one 
advocated  whipping,  2337  ;  whipping  of  juveniles  regarded 
by  Authoritiefas  a  deterrent,  2342  ;  though  persontJIy  has 
a  prejudice  against  it,  2493,  2497  ;  the  majority,  however, 
considered  present  system  of  short  sentences  mischievous, 
and  that  sentences  should  be  cumulative,  and  that  special 
Beformstories  nndes  proper  management  are  desirable, 
2346-2849  ;  dangers  of  system  of  cumulative  sentences, 
2369 ;  personally  censiders  present  treatment  of  habitual 
offenders  a  failure,  2367,  2477-2478  ;  number  of  habitnals 
increasing,  2350 ;  functions  of  Police  and  Burgh  Courts, 
2851-2368 ;  certain  classes  plead  not  guilty  to  avoid  severe 
Magistrates,  instances  case,  2859-2362  ;  previous  convic- 
tions in  cases  of  drunkenness,  2363-2366  ;  maTimnm 
penalty  for  drunkenness,  2322,  2368,  2382,  2438,  2467, 
2472  ;  suggests  putting  stigma  upon  drunkenness,  2370- 
2871  ;  and  sharp  sentences  at  early  stage  of  career,  2872- 
2883,  2437-2444,  2476 ;  would  also  deprive  of  right  of 
voting,  2384-2387  ;  and  require  heavy  recognisances,  2888- 
2892,  2448-2450  ;  reformatories  for  habituals  should  b« 
under  Government  control  and  inmates  classified,  2398- 
2394,  2438,  2446-2447,  2498-2499  ;  details  and  arrange- 
ments subservient  to  end  of  reformation,  2402,  2461-2462  ; 
small  institutions  preferable  to  large,  2468 ;  poorhonses 
could  be  utilized,  2464,  2604  ;  without  associating 
habituals  and  deserving  poor,  2465,  2500-2603 ;  Muni- 
cipalities and  Government  to  share  cost  of  maintenance, 
2484-2487,  2468-2469;  present  disposal  of  juvenile 
offenders,  2405-2409,  2483-2486,  2494-2496  ;  large  increase 
in  nnmber,  2411-2414,  2482,  2487-2492  ;  difScnl^  in 
getting  fallen  women  to  enter  homes,  2410,  2416,  260&- 
2606  ;  case  of  Jane  Lovey  or  Kirk,  2894-2401 ;  difficulty 
in  defining  an  Habitual  Drunkard,  2421-2424,  2609  ; 
would  have  medical  as  well  as  police  evidence,  and  regular 
process  of  enquiry  before  committing  habitual,  2425-2482, 
2514  ;  minimum  period  of  detention  twelve  months,  2466. 

WALKER,  Miss. 

formerly  in  charge  of  Dairy  at^OldmUl  Beformatoiy,  and 
now  engaged  at  poultry-farming,  13,645 ;  thinks  poultiy- 
farming  and  dairy  work  suitable  employment  for  women 
and  girls  in  connection  with  Beformatoty  Institutions, 
13,646,  13,647,  13,674-13,675;  gives  details  as  to  relative 
proportions  of  hens  to  size  of  'runs,'  number  of  persons 
needed  and  duties  to  be  performed,  &c.,  &c.,  13,650-13,666, 
18,676-13,686,  13,708-13,742  ;  financUl  results,  13,666- 
18,672  ;  considers  about  half  the  boys  discharged  from  Old- 
mill  Reformatory  have  done  well,  18,687-18,695  :  nnmber 
received  who  had  previously  been  in  Industrial  School, 
18,697-13,701. 


WALLACE,  Mr  Andbkw. 

Inspector  of  Poor  for  Govan  Combination  Parish,  11,029- 
fhinks  pauperism  is  not  increasing,  11,030 ;  though  number 
of  lunatic  poor  largely  increased,  11,031 ;  thinks  decrease 
in  pauperism  due  to  strict  administration  of  Poor  Law,  and 
to  operations  of  charitable  institutions,  11,086,11,037  ;  and 
that  40  per  cent,  of  pauper  lunacy  due  to  drink,  11,088  ; 
11,045 ;  enormous  cost  of  pauperism  due  to  intemperance 
and  otiier  misconduct,  11,046-11,056 ;  considers  drink 
traffic  should  be  put  down,  11,057  ;  and  habitual  drunkards 
sent  by  Sheriff  on  application  of  Fiscal,  Inspector  of  Poor 
or  relatives,  to  a  home  at  own  expense  if  in  funds,  or  to 
institution  provided  by  State,  where  they  could  maintain 
themselves  by  labour,  11,058-11,061, 11,068-11,075;  thinks 
Parochial  Boards  should  have  power  to  keep  children  if 
parents  are  unfit  guardians,  11,063-11,066  ;  strongly  in 
favour  of  lash  for  habitual  offenders,  11,076-11,078  ;  and 
the  stricter  enforcement  of  pnbliC'honse  regulations, 
11,079-11.082. 


WATT,  Maboabbt. 

Convict  in  Glasgow  Prison  undergoing  third  sentence  of 
penal  servitude,  9743  ;  personally  prefers  separate  con- 
'  nnement,  bnt  thinks  majority  of  prisoners  prefer  associated 
confinement,  9736,  9839  ;  states  that  after  her  first  im- 
prisonment she  didn't  mnch  care  though  she  never  was  out 
of  it,  9753  ;  most  of  female  convicts  in  Perth  Prison 
started  with  a  considerable  nnmber  of  short  sentences, 
9777  ;  does  not  think  imprisonment  ever  does  good,  9778  ; 
personal  objections  to  association,  9786-9797,  9841  ;  would 
prefer  putting  in  her  whole  term  to  being  liberated  on 
licence,  9817,  9832  ;  so  many  are  hunted  by  police,  9817, 
9820  ;  though  most  convicts  are  very  anxious  to  get  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  9818. 


WHIPPING.    See  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS. 


WILL,  M.D.,  F.RS.E.,  J.  0.  Ooilvib. 

Aberdeen  Prison  Surgeon,  7954 ;  thinks  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  pure  mebriate  from  one  liable  to  variety  of 
offences  through  inebriety,  7956,  7968  ;  prisoners  convicted 
of  graver  offences  rarely  habitual  drunkards,  7975-7977 ; 
imprisonment  has  little  deterrent  effect,  7957  ;  inebriety 
as  a  disease  and  its  treatment,  7959-7964  ;  considers  so- 
called  'gold'  and  other  cures  utterly  useless,  7961,  7974; 
and  that  the  only  remedy  is  prolonged  detention,  7964, 
7968,  7973  ;  not  hopeful  of  reformation  of.inebriates,  7977, 
7978. 


WILLIAMSON,  Col. 

Member  of  Perthshire  Committee  on  Vagrancy,   6646  ; 
estimates  number  of  tinkers  in  county,  6549  ;  thinks  them 

fenerally  honest  and  orderly,  6560,  6617 ;  their  children 
evoid  of  education,  6563-6567  ;  tiiinks  the  parents  should 
be  made  locate  themselves  definitely,  homes  provided  for 
them,  and  children  educated  either  at  public  school  or 
separately,  expense  to  fall  on  counties  or  Imperial  funds, 
6658-6684,  6663,  6656,  6659  ;  difficulty  in  sending-  such 
children  to  public  schools,  6605,  9635,  6640 ;  tinker 
children  usually  registered  as  illegitimate,  6606-6616 ; 
thinks  lodging-houses  should  be  provided  for  6ona  fide 
cases  of  persons  seeking  work,  6628-6627  ;  ratio  of  appre- 
hensions amongst  gipsies,  6649. 


WILSON,  M.B.,  CM.,  Gbobgb  R. 

Long  associated  with  treatment  of  drunkenness,  10,401 ; 
number  admitted  voluntarily  to  Havisbank  Asylum, 
10,403 ;  no  power  of  compulsory  detention,  but  in  some 
cases  an  effective  financial  check  on  early  leaving,  10,409- 
10,411 ;  voluntary  patients  usually  come  under  compulsion 
from  finends,  10,487-10,490  ;  no  voluntary  patient  stayed 
over  six  months,  10,428  ;  advantages  and  drawbacks  of 
treating  inebriates  in  lunatic  asylums,  10,419-10,421; 
10,473;  employed  at  gardening,joinering,&c.,  10,426, 10,427, 
10,447-10,451  ;  no  alcohol  allowed,  10,432  ;  considers  so- 
called  drink  cures  frauds,  10,435  ;  treatment  by  suggestion, 
10,436, 10,437,  10,453,  10,454,  10,500-10,602  ;  powers  of 
Ltmacy  Commissioners  over  voluntary  patients,  10,464- 
10,469,  10,481,  10,482  ;  thinks  dipsomania  relatively  com- 
moner amongst  women,  10,476  ;  thinks  compulsory  powers 
of  detention  for  habitual  offenders  most  desirable  and  hope- 
ful, 10,491,  10,495-10,499  ;  and  would  fix  maximum 
period  of  detention  leaving  intervening  periods  to  medical 
option,  10,492-10,494  ;  thinks  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
insanity  of  Scotland  directly  due  to  drink,  10,508,  10,504, 
10,509  ;  heredity  and  drunkenness,  10, 605-10,  606a.,  10,510 
-10,614  ;  the  opium,  ether,  chloral  and  cocaine  habit,  with 
illostrative  examples,  10,516-10,648. 
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WOMEN. 

Drwikmness  among,  more  Gonvnum  than  among  Mm. 

Mr  Jas.  Taylor,  884. 
Bailie  Gulknd,  2fil7-2518. 
Mr  R.  C.  Gray,  4844. 


WEIGHT,  Mr  R.  Patrick. 

Professor  of  Agricaltnre  in  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College,  and  one  of  Committee  ajmointed  by 
Association  for  Improving  Condition  of  the  People  to  inqnire 
into  and  report  on  labour  colonies,  9644,  9645  ;  particulars 
of  German  system  of  labour  colonies,  9647  ;  admission  on 
voluntary  application,  9651,  9666 ;  many  discharged 
prisoners  employed,  9709a.  ;  and  about  90  per  cent,  of 
those  employed  are  there  through  drink,  9709a.  ;  no  power 
of  oompnlsory  detention,  9669  ;  German  system  of  shelters 
for  tramps,  9677-9680 ;  no  labour  colonies  for  women, 
9676,  9681  ;  suggests  female  habituals  should  be  employed 
at  market  gardenmg  and  poultry  farming,  &c.,  in  separate 
colony,  9707,  9708,  9713,  9721,  9782 ;  profits  of  poultry 
bnuing,  9722  ;  relief  afforded  by  system  of  labour  colonies 
mach  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  than  present  syatem 
in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  9734,  9786. 


WTNESS,  Mr  Thomas. 

Chief  Constable  of  Aberdeen,  7439  ;  accounts  for  low  ratio 
and  increased  number  of  apprehensions,  7443,  7444, 
7527,  7619 ;  persons  released  on  pledge  and  who  do  not 
appear  rarely  proceeded  against,   7449,   7663-7567  ;  im- 

gnsonment  not  deterrent,  7476 ;  and  does  not  think 
icreased  penalties  would  do  much  good,  7457 ;  cases  of 
habitual  offenders,  7468-7465 ;  definition  of  habitual 
offender,  7468,  7633 ;  would  have  them  sent  to  adult 
reformatories  in  country,  where  they  could  maintain  them- 
selves by  work,  cost  of  institutions  to  be  borne  by 
imperial  funds,  7468-7470,  7534,  7609-7611,  7639  ;  num- 
ber of  habitiials,  7444,  7466,  7588-7588,  7586,  7587 ; 
increased  severity  has  not  mitigated  the  evU,  7689,  7590 ; 
usual  sentence  for  prostitntion,  7478-7491 ;  prostitutes 
warned  before  apprehension,  7627-7631  ;  number  of  men 
prosecuted  for  importuning,  7626,  7643-7646  ;  penalties 
tor  vagrancy,  7492-7495  ;  ma^trates  over  indulgent, 
7496,  7497 ;  shelter  aocommooation  for  tramps,  kc, 
inanfficieDt,  7500-76U,  7562-7667 ;  homes  for  fallen 
women,  7512 ;  many  cases  have  done  well,  7568,  7669, 
7694a. -7596  ;  convictions  against  publicans  for  supplying 
drink  to  intoxicated  persons,  7618-7526 ;  number  of 
persons  drunk  when  apprehended,  7644  ;  mostiy  women, 
7572 ;  petty  thefts  and  anmkenness,  7546,  7547  ;  UMority 
of  first  offenders  for  dmnkenness  don't  come  back,  760^ 
7606  ;  First  Offenders  Act  not  applied  to  petty  offenders, 
7602 ;  would  give  initiative  against  habituals  to  friends 
if  necessary,  7634 ;  total  amount  of  pledges  recovered, 
7647. 


YELLOWLEES,  Dr  David. 

Is  of  opinion  that  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  in  t»- 
gard  to  Habitual  Drunkards  is  useless  and  inoperative- 
1344-1845,  1515 ;  no  licensed  retreats  for  Rabitnal 
Dmnkards  in  Scotland,  1346 ;  several  unlicensed,  1846, 


1851,  1392-1898  ;  not  onder  inspection,  1868;  and  otiier- 
wise  unsatisfactory,  1350  ;  would  have  all  retreats  in- 
spected, 1385-1888,  1897,  1621-1625  ;  views  on  drunken- 
ness as  a  vice  and  a  disease,  1863-1358,  1360-1362, 1442-° 
1448 ;  its  hereditary  tendencies,  1369, 1508-1513 ;  dtlirium 
tremeru  and  lunacy,  1366-1368  ;  system  of  voluntary  ad- 
mission to  Scottish  Asylums,  1368 ;  no  compulsory  power 
of  detention,  1864 ;  admission  of  such  cases  often  unde- 
■iiable,  1864,  1482-1486  ;  powers  of  detention  in  asylum* 
of  epileptics,  1536-1641  ;  and  cases  of  incipient  insanity, 
1548-1560 ;  not  sanguine  of  the  effects  of  prolonged  con- 
jBnement  as  means  of  curing  dnmkenness,  1490;  most 
hopeful  in  cases  of  volnnta^  incarceration,  1369-1376, 
1409-10. 1478-1481, 1490-1493  ;  difficulty  of  fixing  periods 
of  detention,  1469-1460  ;  would  send  every  habitual  to  • 
retreat,  1461 ;  guardianship  of  friends  nnsatisfactoiy,  1462; 
considers  generally  that  minimum  period  should  not  be  less 
than  six  months,  and  in  some  cases  twelve  months,  1422- 
1428,  1452,  1455  ;  with  liberation  after  six  montiis,  con, 
ditional  on  subsequent  good  behaviour,  1424,  1453,  1456- 
1516-1518  ;  and  confinement  for  life  if  necessary,  1466- 
1468  ;  seclusion  should  be  supplemented  by  con^nial  and 
educative  occupations  and  suitable  moral  environment 
1467-1476, 1619-1620, 1622-1624  ;  American  cores  oselesa 
1494,  1534-1635  ;  definition  and  classification  of  Habitoil 
Dmnkards,  1530-1588, 1376-1378,  1627-1580.  I.  In  cue 
of  voluntary  applicants,  would  dispense  with  restrictions  u 
to  appearance  before  Justices,  &c.,  1379-1885  ;  favours 
lunacy  patients  being  boarded  out  singly,  1484-1488, 1642; 
and  thinks  system  might  be  advanta^usly  adopted  with 
certain  Habitual  Drunkards  after  probationary  period  in 
retreat,  1463-1466,  1542-1546.  IL  Friends  of  Habitnsl 
Drunkards  shonld  have  power  of  initiating  proceedings  for 
compulsory  detention,  and  Sheriff's  power  of  commitment 
to  retreats,  1395-1396,  1446-1449  ;  emraior  bonis  to  be 
appointed  as  in  Lunacy,  1398-1899,  1489.  III.  Police 
habituals  to  be  dealt  with  by  Sheriff,  1408,  1409-1410, 
1418  ;  and  sent  to  retreats  rather  than  asylums,  1404- 
1409  ;  burden  of  maintenance  partly  local  and  partly 
Imperial,  1411,  1420-1421,  1414-1418,  1426-1483,  1477; 
tendency  to  tippling  among  women.of  better  class  gKtUt 
than  fMmerly,  1460-1461,  1487  ;  anil  demands  le^Iatioii, 
1488-1490  ;  fewer  recoveries  from  liatutaal  inebriety  thin 
from  lunacy,  1861-1862. 


YOUNG,  Mr  Abchd.  A 

Interim  Assessor  at  Glasgow  Central  Police  Conrt,  12,486 ; 
general  duties,  12,644-12,646  ;  application  of  previous  con- 
victions in  police  court  cases,  12,649-12,565;  12,606-12,817; 
more  female  habitual  offenders  than  males,  12,656,  12,637- 
12,641  ;  about  one-third  of  male  drunk  and  incapable) 
brought  before  courts  on  Mondays  do  not  belong  to  Glu- 
gow,  12,657-12,661  ;  which  largely  accounts  for  Glasgow's 
high  ral^o  of  arrests,  12,562-12,666;  does  not  think  Glasgow 
police  officious  or  unduly  interfering,  12,568-12,571 ;  not 
many  respectable  working  men  come  before  courts  habitiully, 
12,578-12,678  ;  usual  treatment  of  prostitutes,  12,682- 
12,600, 12,60O-12,606;think8  infirm  beggars  shonld  be  com- 
mitted to  care  of  paro  chial  authorities  with  powers  of  de- 
tention, 12,690, 12,691;sentencesonhabitnaloffendeisnioie 
severeof  recentyears,12,692, 12,598;  nothoweverperoeptibly 
diminishing  number  of  arrests,  12,594, 12,595;  no  fixed  time 
allowed  prisoners  to  obtain  payment  of  fine  before  going  (> 
prison,  12,618-12,628  ;  time  occupied  on  Mondays  in  dis- 
posing of  cases,  12,625-12,636. 


ITEILL  ft  COMPAKY,  BDINBUBGH   PRINTEBS  FOB  HER  MAJESTYS  STATIONERY  OFFICE. 
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